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I. Suspyects oF DesBate in THE HovszE or Lorps. 


TuesDAY, May 27. 


The Slave Trade— Treaty with the United haton ——= Obnernatinnn, Lord 
Brougham... See 

Acts of Uniformity Amendment Bil [No. 74]— Moved, That the Bill be now 
read 2*—Amendment (Viscount Dungannon), to lea.e out (‘* now’’), and 
insert (‘‘this day six months’’)—After Debate, Amendment and Original 
Motion withdrawn—Bill, on Motion, withdrawn 


Fray, May 30. 
The Slave Trade—Treaty with the United States—Observations, Earl Russell 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [No. 78]—J/oved, That the Bill be now 
read 3*°—After long Debate, ayreed to—Bill read 3° Sisto and 
passed ee 

Royal Assent, 3rd June—(25 & 26 Vict., ¢. 22) 


Monpay, June 2. 


Mersey, Irwell, &e. Protection Bill — Petition against — Public and Private 
(hybrid) Bills—Practice—oved, That the House do now resolve itself 
into a Committee —Amendment (Zhe Earl of Camperdown), to leave 
out (‘‘now’’), and insert (‘‘this day three months’”’)— Amendment and 
Original Motion (by leave) withd: awn ; and Committee put of to Monday 


the “16th instant wie we we 
Floating ios neienaAiuiiition. ‘aie Ravenswor sei gtey: The Duke of 

Somerset ie és ror ine ‘“ 
Riyer Dee er ee ‘al Chelmsford— Answer, The Duke of 

Somerset oa eee eee 
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TuEsDAY, JUNE 3. Page 
The Slave Trade—Treaty with the United States—Observations, Lord 
Brougham... = ons oo os ane 


Public-houses (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill [No. 84]—Moved, That the 
House do now resolve itself into a Committee upon the said Bill—Amend- 
ment (The Earl of Airlie), to leave out (*‘ now”) and insert (‘‘ on the 13th 
instant’’)—After short Debate, Amendment (by leave) withdrawn—Original 
Motion agreed to—House in Committee accordingly cbs oo. 279 
Clauses 1 to 13 agreed to _ ove ee | | 
Clause 14 (Police to report Persons licensed from whose Premises Persons in 
a State of Intoxication had been seen frequently to issue, or against 
whom there is other Cause of Complaint)—Amendment (The Earl of 
Camperdown), to omit the Clause—On Question, Whether the said 
Clause shall stand part of the Bill? their Lordships divided : Contents 
39; Not-Contents 17: Majority 22—Amendment negatived—Clause 
agreed to—Division List ... ene ove eo. 281 
Clauses 15 to 2l agreed to... 282 
Clause 22 (Persons falsely representing themselves to be Travellers liable in 
a Penalty)—Amendmeni (Viscount Melville), to omit the Clause—On 
Question, Whether the said Clause shall stand part of the Bill? their 
Lordships divided : Contents 33 ; Not-Contents 24: Majority 9—Amend- 


ment negatived—Clause agreed to ai sos ee 282 
Clauses 23 to 32 agreed to... ove ove ee 284 
Clauses 33 to 36 struck out... ee ove oe 284 
Remaining Clauses agreed to ... 284 


Report of Amendments to be received on Tuesday the 17th instant—[No. 96] 284 


Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill [No. 106]—Moved, That the Bill be now read 
3*—After Debate, agr oe to—Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed wo. 284 
Royal Assent, 30th June—(25 & 26 Vict., c. 24) 


Duchy of Cornwall Lands (Completion of Arrangements) Bill— 


« Bill to authorize the Completion, after His Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales shall attain the Age of Twenty-one Years, of Arrangements commenced 
during his Minority, under the Provisions of an Act passed in the Session of 
Parliament held in the Seventh and Eighth Years of the Reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intituled, ‘An Act to enable the Council of His Royal Highness 
Albert Edward Prince of Wales to sell and exchange Lands and enfranchise Copy- 
hold Parcel of the Possessions of the Duchy of Cornwall, to purchase other Lands, 
and for other Purposes’ ” 


—presented by the Duke of Newcastle, and read 1* [No. 97] soe 289 


TuursDAY, June 5. 
Copyright (Works of Art) Bill [No. 49]—Order for Committee a a 
Bill referred to a Seloct Committee—Committce nominated 395 
Red Sea and India Telegraph Company Bill [No. 70]—Aoved, That the Bill be 
now read 2*—After short Debate, agreed to—Bill read 2" accordingly, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whe'e House on Friday the 13th instant 397 
Education—Chrishall National School—Petition—Motion for 


“Copies of Correspondence between the Committee of Privy Council on Education and 
the Committee of a proposed National School at Chrishall, relative to an Application 
made for a Building Grant for the said School, and refused by the Committee of 
Council.” (The Bishop of Rochester) 

——After short Debate, agreed to ods oa «» 400 


Faiway, June 13. 


United States—The Civil War—Proclamation of Gencral Butler—Question, 
The Earl of Carnarvon—Answer, Earl Russell en coe Ooo 


United States—Right of Search—Observations, Lord Brougham we 536 
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Fray, June 13—continued. 
Scotland (Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor)—Roman Catholic 


Children—Petition presented by the Marquess of Normanby ove 
Oxford University Bill [No. 88]—read 2*, and committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next ace ne ove 


Monpay, June 16, 
Italy—Question, The Marquess of Nenieiarikbemen Earl Russell eee 


Canada—Embodiment of the a Lord eo The 
Duke of Newcastle 

Dublin Cattle Market Bill—Moved, “That the Bill ‘+ now read ‘Svebiciiadininth 
(The Earl of Donoughmore), to leave out (‘‘ now’’), and insert (*‘* this day 
six months’’)—After Debate, Amendment withdrawn—Original Motion 
agreed to—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed ; the Committee to be 
proposed by the Committee of Selection eee 

Mersey, Irwell, &c. Protection Bill—House in Committee... 

Clause 4, Amendment (Lord Portman)—Clause amended, and agreed to 
—Amendment made ; Report to be received To-morrow [No. 105] 

Education of Pauper Children Bill [No. 94]— Moved, that the Bill be now read 2* 
—After short Debate, agreed to—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
toa Committee of the Whole House on Thursday next 


Her Majesty’s Sea Pc aes The Earl of igs aoa The Lord 


Chancellor 
Red Sea and India Telegraph — Bill '[No. 70] — Third Reading 
put of to Thursday next... eee oe. ove 


Tuespay, June 17, 
Death of Earl Canning ove eee ove 


Tuurspay, June 19, 
Mexico—The Allied Forces—Statement, Earl Russell eS Pee 


United States—Case of the ‘“‘ Emily St. Pierre’’-—Motion _— FIN ys 
for Correspondence ; agreed to—Parl. P. [3015] 

Highways Bill [No.93]—Moved, That the Bill be now read "2" After short 
Debate, agreed to—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday the 30th instant wid 

Red Sea and India Telegraph Company Bill [No. 70]—Order of the Day for 
the Third Reading read, and discharged ; and Bill re-committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House—House in Committee: Amendments made: 
The Report thereof to be received on Friday, the 27th instant ; and Bill to 
be printed as amended [No. 109] oe ee ove 


Monpay, June 23. 


Court of Chancery—Order of 16th May respecting nie Sth cu ree 
Lord Brougham ee 

Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Act paren Bill [No. 81}— 
House in Committee—Bill reported, without Amendment .. 

The Queen’s Prison Discontinuance Bill (1862)—* Bill for the Sern 
of the Queen’s Prison, and Removal of the Prisoners to Whitecross Street 
Prison’’—presented by the Lord Chancellor, and read 1* [ No. 115] 

Jurisdiction in Homicides Bill [No. 98]—read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House ov Friday next ove ee 
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TuEspay, JuNE 24. 


New Zealand Bill [x. u.] [No. 104]—Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*— 
After short Debate, agreed to—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Thursday neat. isi ui. 


Public-houses (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill [No. 96]—Moved, That the 
Report of the Amendments be now received—Amendment (The Earl of 
Minto), to leave out from ‘‘ That”? to the end of the Motion, and insert 
‘* the House do now again resolve itself into a Committee on the said Bill” 
—After Debate, on Question, Whether the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the Motion? their Lordships divided : Contents 68; Not- 
Contents 22: Majority 46—Resolved in the Afirmative—Division List— 
The Original Motion agreed to; the Amendments reported accordingly ; 
Amendments moved and negatived ; Amendments made ; Bill to be read 3° 
on Thursday next; and to be printed as amended [No. 122] 


Game Laws, &c.—Night Poaching—Observations, Lord Berners—Motion (Zhe 
Earl of Malmesbury) for an Address for 


“Copy of a Memorial addressed to the Secretary of State in December 1861, by the 
Chief Constables of Twenty-eight Counties in England and Wales, on the Subject of 
the Game Laws; And also, 

“ Copy of the Report of the Chief Constable of Huntingdonshire to the last Court of 
Quarter Sessions held for that County on the Subject of the Game Laws.” 


—Motion agreed to—(Parl. P. 125) sad ose cas 


Game Amendment Bill [u, 1.]—‘* Bill further to amend the Laws in England 
relative to Game” presented by Lord Berners, and read 1* [No. 123] ... 


East Gloucestershire Railway Bill—Contempt of this House—On the Motion of 
the Duke of Richmond, 


Ordered, That William Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, and John 
Preston, Town Crier at Cheltenham, do attend at the Bar of this House on Thursday 
next, at four o’clock, in reference to their Conduct with regard to the Signatures to 
the Petition of Barbara Robinson and others, of Cheltenham, presented on the 22nd 
of May last, praying to be heard by Counsel against the “ East Gloucestershire Rail- 

. way Bill” ooo abs eve oes oes seo 


THuRSDAY, JuNE 26. 


East Gloucestershire Railway Bill—Contempt of this House—Order made on 
Tuesday last discharged— 


Ordered, That the said William Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, 
and John Preston, Town Crier at Cheltenham, do attend at the Bar of this House 
To-morrow, at four o’clock, in reference to their Conduct with regard to the Sig- 
natures to the Petition of Barbara Robinson and others, of Cheltenham, presented 
on the 22nd of May last, praying to be heard by Counsel against the “ East Glouces- 


tershire Railway Bill” 
Italy—Joseph Mazzini—Explanation, Lord Brougham 

Defences of the Kingdom—Motion for an Address for 
“ Returns showing how the Loan which Parliament authorized to be raised for Expendi- 


ture on the defences of the Kingdom has been appropriated and expended down 
to the 31st day of March, 1862,” [under specified heads. | (The Earl of Airlie) 


—-Motion agreed to—(Parl. P. 357) 


Frivay, June 27. 


East Gloucestershire Railway Bill—Contempt of this House—Order of the Day 
read for the Attendance of William Isaacs and John Preston at the Bar ; 


who, having been called in and examined, were ordered to attend again on 
Friday next, at four o’clock— 


Ordered, That Robert Sole Lingwood, Solicitor at Cheltenham, and Charles William 
Maisey, Clerk to said Robert Sole Lingwood, do attend at the Bar of this House on 
Friday next, at four o’clock, in reference to their Conduct with regard to the Signa- 
tures to the Petition of Barbara Robinson and others of Cheltenham, presented on 
the 22nd of May last, praying to be heard by Counsel against the “ East Gloucester- 
shire Railway Bill” 
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Fripay, JunE 27—continued. Page 
Red Sea and India Telegraph Company Bill [No. ee reported ; 
a further Amendment made »» 1120 
Kertch and Yenikale—Prize Money—Motion, 
“That there be laid before this House, Copy of Correspondence between the Board of 
Admiralty and the Treasury Board and the Queen’s Proctor on the subject of Prize 
Money claimed by the Army and Navy for the Capture of Kertch and Yenikale” 
( The Earl of Hardwicke) 
—After Debate, agreed to—(Parl. P. 314) se oe 1124 
Case of Mr. Edwin James—His Patent of Queen’s Counsel—Question, Lord 
Chelmsford—Answer, The Lord Chancellor se we 1131 
Monpay, June 30. 
United States—The Civil War—Observations, Lord Brougham... ee 1201 
Education of Pauper Children Bill [No. 129]—Amendments reported (accord- 
ing to Order)—Amendment (Lord Redesdale) moved, and negatived _... 1202 
Attorneys and Solicitors Amendment Bill—* A Bill to amend the Laws relating 
to the Attorneys and Solicitors of the Superior Courts of England and 
Ireland respectively ” sahara by the — aess of Clanricarde, and 
read 1* [No. 136] 1s w» 1203 
Game Amendment Bill [No. 123]— Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*— 
After short Debate, Motion withdrawn ; and Bill withdrawn «. 1204 
Tuespay, Juty l. 
United States—The Civil War—Explanation, Lord Brougham ... eee 1284 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill [No. 112]—Moved, That the Bill be now read 
2*—Amendment (The Duke of Richmond), to leave out (“now”), and 
insert (‘‘ this day six months”)—After Debate, Amendment withdrawn— 
Original Motion agreed to—Bill read 2° accordingly, and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Monday next ove . 1285 
Bishops in Heathen and Mahomedan Countries Bill [No. 124|—Order of the 
Day for the Second Reading discharged, and Bill withdrawn 291 
Bishops in Heathen Countries Bill—* Bill for facilitating the appointment of 
Bishops for Heathen Countries” presented by the Bishop of Oxford, and 
read 1* [No. 140] oss ods ose oo. 1291 
Tuurspay, Juty 3. 
Leases and Sales of settled Estates Act Amendment Bill—“ A Bill to amend 
the Settled Estates Act, sn presented by Lord Chelmsford, and read 1* 
[No. 150]... ove . 1322 
Highways Bill [No. 93]—House in Gusti o¢e eee . 13823 
Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to - 1323 
Clause 5 (Provisional Order of Justices), Amendment (The Earl of Car- 
narvon) ; agreed to—Clause agreed to ... oe ee 1323 
Clauses 6 to 30 agreed to .. 1323 
Clause (Officers appointed by Highway Boards to tender Accounts) added ... 1325 
Clause 35 (Provision as to Roads laid out), Amendment (Lord Wodehouse) ; 
agreed to—Clause agreed to ote oe 1325 
Clause 36 struck out—Clauses 37 to 43 agreed to we 1825 
Clause 44 (Provisions of Principal Act to be applicable to Highways under 
Local or Personal Acts), Amendment — Duke of Lichmond) ; 
agreed to—Clause agreed to sin dae ee 1325 
Remaining Clauses agreed to ... ee 1325 
Report of the Amendments to be received on Tuesday next [No. 151] eee 1325 
Game Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill [No. 137]—read 2%, and referred to a 
Select Committee—Committee nominated ... ove ee 1326 
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Tuurspay, Jury 3—continued. Page 
Courts of the Church of Scotland Bill [No. 141]— House in Committee (on 
Re-Commitment) ; Amendments made ; The Report thereof to be received 
To-morrow ; and Bill to be printed [No. 153 | ove eve 1327 


Fripay, Juty 4. 


East Gloucestershire Railway Bill—Contempt of this House—On the Motion 
of The Lord Chancellor, the Order for the Attendance of William 
Isaacs and others at the Bar of the House in reference to this matter 
discharged, and a Select Committee appointed to inquire into the cireum- 
stances—Committee nominated es oil wae 


Ordered, That William Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, and John 
Preston, Town Crier at Cheltenham, Robert Sole Lingwood, Solicitor at Cheltenham, 
and Charles William Maisey, Clerk to the said Robert Sole Lingwood, and William 
Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, do attend the above Committee on Monday next, 
at Eleven o’Clock, in reference to their Conduct with regard to the Mode of 
obtaining Signatures to the said Petition of Barbara Robinson and others of 
Cheltenham, presented on the 22nd of May last eve 


Hudson’s Bay Company—Communication with British Columbia—Motion, that 
an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for 


“1, Copies or Extracts for Correspondence between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, the Governments of Canada and British Columbia, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, respecting the Establishment of a means of Communication between 
Canada and British Columbia.” 

“2. Copies or Extracts from Correspondence between the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and the Hudson’s Bay Company respecting the Renewal of the Licence to 
trade in the Indian Territory which expired in 1859.” 

“3. Copies or Extracts from any Correspondence between the Government and the 
Hudson’s Bay Company respecting the withdrawal of the Red River, Satckachewan, 
and Swan River Territories from under the control of that Company, and their 
Erection into a Colony depending directly upon the Crown” (The Earl of 
Donoughmore) 






1403 


403 


—Paragraph No. 3 withdrawn—Motion, as amended, agreed to ..- 1404 


Crown Private Estates Bill [No. 89]—read 2°, and committed to a Committee 


of the Whole House on Monday next oes jon e» 1412 


Monpay, Juty 7. 

East Gloucestershire Railway Bill —Contempt of this House—Report of Select 
Committee on the Conduct of William Issacs and others presented by 
Lord Portman: Which Report being read by the Clerk ; Ordered, That 
the said Report and Minutes of Evidence do lie on the table and be 


printed [No. 161] eee ove eee --- 1479 


Political Prisoners (Naples)—Motion, for an Address for 


“Copies or Extracts of any Letters, Reports, or Information of any shape, received by 
the Secretary of State, as to the Treatment of Political Prisoners at present in 
Confinement at Naples” (The Marquess of Normanby) 


—After Debate, agreed to—(Parl. P. 252)... -- 1479 


Game Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill [as amended by Select Committee 
No. 158]—House in Committee eee ove eee 
Clause 1 (Constables may apprehend without Warrant in certain Cases)— 
Amendments (Lord Polwarth and The Earl of Clancarty); agreed 
to—Clause agreed to , 


w- 1492 


Additional Clause (The Earl of Stradbroke) moved ; and negatived —... 1493 
Further Amendments made : The Report to be received Zo-morrow [No. 164] 1493 


Courts of the Church of Scotland Bill [No. 153]—read 3*—Motion, to insert 
Additional Clause (The Earl of Dalhousie); negatived — Bill passed, 
and sent tothe Commons... ose 
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II. Susszects or DeBate In THE HovsE or Commons. 


Turespay, May 27. Page 


Maynooth College—Motion for a 


“ Return of the names, ages, and number of Students attending the College of Maynooth 
on the 31st day of August, 1844 (being the end of the academical year) ; the names 
and number who have entered each year from that time till the 31st day of August, 
1861, with the age of each Student at entering; the names and number who have 
left college during that period who have not completed their course of education, with 
the date and cause of leaving, and the classes which they have respectively attended.” 
(Mr. Whalley) 


—Motion deferred ie ‘sae one we 
Deanery of Adfort and Chancellorship of Lismore—Question, Colonel French— 
Answer, Sir Robert Peel aoe. Pret Ke nik 


Patents for Inventions—Motion for ‘‘ an Address to the Crown praying for the 
appointment of a Commission to inquire into the working of the Law relating 
to Patents for Inventions” (Six Hugh Cairns)—Motion agreed to ove 


Public Works—Motion, 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable, that in all cases in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to construct Works or to erect Fortifications or Public 
Buildings distinct and separate from those already existing or sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, the Estimates for such New Works or Erections should be submitted for the 
consideration of the House in a separate form, and at a separate time, from the 
Annual Estimates for Current Expenditure.” (Mr. Dillwyn) 


—Motion withdrawn soe ee ice oa 


Industrial Schools—Motion, 


“That, in any system of Education by Government aid, provision should be made for 
teaching in Industrial Schools ; and that, with a view to encourage evening study by 
adult operatives, provision be made for supplying a Teacher in such Mechanics’ 
Institutes as may apply for one.” (Colonel Sykes) 


—Motion withdrawn aol wes P sas 


Ballot—Motion, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to cause the Votes of 
Parliamentary Electors to be taken by Ballot” (Mr. H. Berkeley)—On 
Question, the House divided: Ayes 83; Noes 50: Majority 33—Bill 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. H. Berkeley and Lord Fermoy [Bill 142] 


Ballot at Municipal Elections—Motion, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to allow the Votes of Municipal Electors to be taken by way of Ballot, in all 
places where the Town Council shall so think fit,’ (Mr. Augustus Smith) 
—On Question, the House divided : Ayes 82; Noes 48: Majority 34—Bill 
pir i4l} be brought in by Mr. Augustus Smith, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Dillwyn 


Roman Catholic Prisoners—considered in Committee oud vee 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolution, That the Chairman be directed to move the House ‘ That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law relating to the Religious 
Instruction of Roman Catholic Prisoners in England and Wales” 
(Mr. Hennessy)—Motion agreed to—The House resumed; Resolution 
reported— Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hennessy and Mr. 
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52 
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61 


Scholefield—Bill presented, and read 1° [Bill 140] oe oe 61 
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Tuespay, May 27—continued. 


Maynooth College—Motion for a 

“Return of the names, ages, and number of Students attending the College of Maynooth 
on the 3lst day of August, 1844 (being the end of the academical year); the names 
and number who have entered each year from that time till the 31st day of August, 
1861, with the age of each Student at entering; the names and number who have 
left College during that period who have not completed their course of education, 
with the date and cause of leaving, and the classes which they have respectively at- 
tended.” (Mr. Whalley) 


—Motion withdrawn ea ae. eae ae 


Maynooth College—Return ordered, 


“ Of the names, ages, and number of Students attending the College of Maynooth on the 
81st day of August, 1844 (being the end of the academical year); the names and 
number who have entered each year from that time till the 31st day of August, 1861, 
with the age of each Student at entering; the names and number who have left 
College during that period who have not completed their course of _— with 
the date of leaving.” (Parl, P. 450) . 


Education of Pauper Children Bill [ Bill 87 ]—considered in Committee ose 


(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Guardians may send Children to Schools and Institutions)—Amend- 
ment (Sir S. Northcote); agreed to—Clause agreed to—Clauses 2 to 5 


agreed to .. 
Clause 6 (Continuance in School not to be compulsory) —Amendment (Mr. 


Henley) ; agreed to—Clause agreed to... sé eee 
Remaining Clauses agreed to—Billreported ... vee ses 


Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill [Bill 81]—considered in Committee oe 


(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to one 


Clause 5 (Commissioners to be appointed by Secretary of State)—Amendment 
(The Lord Advocate) ; agreed to—Clause agreed to 384 bee 


Clause 6 (Duties of Commissioners)—Amendment (Mr. W. Leslie) moved; 


and withdrawn—Amendment (Sir John Hay) moved ; and withdrawn — 


Clause agreed to tee 


Clause 7 (Annual Close- time)—Amendment (Mr. Wemyss) ; negatived—Amend- 
ment (Mr. W. Leslie) ; — to—Clause agreed to—Clauses 8 to 15 


agreed to 


Clause 16 (Election of District Boards) —Amendment (Mr. D. Robertson) ; 


withdrawn—Clause agreed to—Clauses 17 to 29 agreed to 


Clause 30 (Certain Provisions of Act 24 & 25 Vict.,c. 109, applied to Solway 
Firth)—Amendment (Mr. W. Ewart), to omit the Clause; negatived— 


Clause agreed to 


Additional Clause (This Act not to apply to the River Tay, with certain Excep- 
tions) (The Lord Advocate) ; agreed to ... mm ove 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be printed [Bill 139.] See ose 


WEDNESDAY, May 28. 


Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 47 |—Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be 

now read a second time”—Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
and at the end of the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day three months ”’ (Lord Fermoy)— Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question’’—Amendment withdrawn—Main 
Question put, and agreed to— Bill read * and committed to a Select 
Committee... “ ied 306 


Juries Bill [Bill 86]—read 2°, ind committed for Wednesday 25th June ove 


word ‘now,’ 


Elections for Counties (Ireland) Bill [Bill 115]—read 2°, and committed for 
Tuesday next.. es “i €e 


Elections (Ireland) Bill [Bill 116]—read 2°, and committed for Tuesday next ... 
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Wepnespay, May 28—continued. 


Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill; and Land Debentures (Ireland) 
Bills—Motion, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on the Judgments Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Bill and the Land Debentures (Ireland) Bills do consist of 
nineteen Members” (Mr. Scully)—On wen the House divided: Ayes 
39 ; Noes 61: Majority 22 ... oe eee 


THurspDay, May 29, 
Wreck of the ‘* Mars” Steamer—Question, Mr. Dudley Fortescue—Answer, Sir 


George Grey .. oe ose eee ive 
Affairs of Central ‘hihi ASaiitin Mr. Darby Griffith—Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston... sie tee tee oes 


The Murder of Mr. Thiebault—Question, Mr. Scully—Answer, Sir Robert Peel 
Defence Commission—Question, Mr. Gregory—Answer, Sir George Lewis ... 


French and English Iron-cased Vessels—Question, Mr. ae ne 
Viscount Palmerston eee eee eee 


Supply of Iron for the Navy—Question, Lord Richard Grosvenor —Anewer, 


Lord Clarence Paget eee tee 
National Board of Education er — Questo, Mr. Whiteside—Answer, Sir 
Robert Peel ... sas ach 
Competitive Se a Mr. Hennesty—Answer, Viscount Pal- 
merston eee coe PP} ses eee 
The Derby Day and Whitsuntide—Question, Mr, Walpole—Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston ... re one “we 
Poor Relief (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [Bill 15]—considered in Committee eee 


(In the Committee.) 

Clause 9 (Relief to Orphans and Deserted Children)—Amendment proposed, 
in page 5, line 3, after the word ‘* Enacted,’”’ to insert the words “ that 
no orphan or deserted child shall be maintained in a workhouse until 
after the age of two years ”’ (Mr. Hennessy)—Question put, “ That 
those words be there inserted ’’—The Committee divided: Ayes 33 ; 
Noes 177: Majority 144 . eee 

Another Amendment proposed, in lines 6 and 7, to leave out the words 
‘* or otherwise ” (Sir Edward Grogan)—Question put, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause”—The Committee 
divided: Ayes 127; Noes 76: Majority 51 od 
Motion, ‘That the Choiemed do now report Progress, ond ask leave to sit 
again” (Sir Edward Grogan)—Motion put, and negatived ees 
Another Amendment proposed, in line 7, to leave out the word ‘‘ five,”’ and 
insert the word ‘twelve’ (Mr. Hennessy)— Question put, “ That the 
word ‘five’ stand part of the Clause’’—The Committee divided : 
Ayes 74; Noes 33: Majority 41 bes es 
Another Amendment proposed, at the end of the Clause, 

To add the words “ Provided always, That the guardians of the poor may, with 
consent of the Poor Law Commissioners, continue such relief from year to year 
until the child attain the age of ten years, should the guardians consider that such 
extension of out-door relief be necessary for the preservation of the child’s health.” 


(Mr. Cogan) 
—Question put, ‘‘ That those words be there added ’—The Committee 
divided: Ayes 37; Noes 57: Majority 20 oe coe 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘*That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again’’ (Mr. Beamish)—The Committee divided : 
Ayes 25 ; Noes 62: Majority 37 ssp 

Clause 10 (Religious Education of Children, the Religion of whose Parents 
is not known)—Amendment proposed, in line 19, to leave out from the 
word “ case,’’ to the end of the Clause, in order to add the words “ such 
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Tuurspay, May 29—continued. 
Poor Relief (Ireland) (No, 2) Bill—Committee—continued. 
child shall be registered of the religion of the State”? (Sir Edward 
Grogan)—Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
stand part of the Clause ”’—The Committee divided : a 97 ; Noes 69: 
Majority 28 116 
Motion made, and Question put, “That the Chairman do. report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again” (Sir Edward Grogan)—The Committee 
divided : Ayes 58; Noes 104: Majority 46 eee 123 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair” (Lord Edwin hill) — The Committee divided: Ayes 54; 
Noes 102: Majority 48 ... ove’ 196 
Committee report Progress... . 123 


Artillery Ranges Bill [Bill 127]—read 2°, and oui for Money next ... 124 












































Fripay, May 30. 
Chinese Immigrants in Australia — Question, Mr. an Mr. 


Chichester Fortescue ee sie * 194 
Electric Telegraph aa ian Colonel Wilson Patten —Anawer, 

Mr. Milner Gibson eS 
The Horsfall Gun—Question, Mr. ‘ideale: Sir George re oo. 195 


Suppty—Order for the cae see of Supply read—Motion, ‘*‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair :’ 
Purchase of adidenisctaniilin an 


To leave out from the word ‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “in the opinion of this House, no further postponement ought to take 
place in giving effect to the promises of Government, that the Command of 
Regiments should no longer be purchasable, and that the promotions to that 
rank should henceforth be regulated by selection upon the responsibility of the 
Commander in Chief.” (Sir De Lacy Evans) 
Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be Jeft out stand part of the 
Question” —The House divided: Ayes 247 ; Noes 62: Majority 185 196 


The Irish Constabulary—Observations, Colonel Dickson ... er | 
House counted out ... ves sos ose we 225 


Monpay, June 2. 


The Chief Constable for East ee eee: Mr. G. W. Bentinck— siaisadi 
Sir George Grey os 236 


Agricultural Statistics —Question, Mr. Heyg asihiahiteatimeis Sir see Grey... 237 
Dissolution of the Canadian er ee Colonel er een 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue... os a 
Patents for Inventions—Answer to Address [27th May] hail 237 
Transfer of Land Bill (Zords) [Bill 101]—read 2°, and committed for Monday 

16th June... ove 238 
Declaration of Title Bill (Zords) ey 102}—read 20, and committed for Monday y 

16th June... 264 
Security of Purchasers Bill (Lov [ Bill 103]—read », re committed for 

Monday 16th June 264 
Real Property (Title of Fishin) Bill (Lor [ Bill 104) —read 2°, ae 

committed for Monday 16th June 265 


Assurances Registration (Ireland) Bill [ Bill 91]—Motion, ¥ That the Bill be now 

read a second time’ ey vandaag to leave out the word ‘ now,”’ and at 

the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months ”’ 

(Mr. Hennessy)—Amendment, by leave, withdrawa—Main Question put, 

and agreed to—Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select Committee we 265 
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Monpay June 2—continued. 


Highways Bill [Bill 135]}—Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third 
time’’—-Amendment, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three months” (Mr. Barrow) — 
Question pat, ‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question”—The 
House divided: Ayes 152; Noes 31: Majority 121—Main Question put, 


and agreed to—Bill read 3°, and passed... eve oe 
Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment Bill [Bill 136] — As amended, con- 
sidered :— 


Clause (Rules for Harbours under Local Acts to continue in force) (Mr. Milner 
Gibson) brought up, and read 1°—Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a second time ’’—Debate arising ; 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That the Debate be now ad- 
journed” (Sir Hugh Cairns)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn — Main 
Question put, and agreed to—Clause read 2°, and added — Another 
Clause added—Further consideration, as amended, deferred till Thursday 


Artillery Ranges Bill [Bill 127]—Committee deferred till Monday 16th June ... 


Rifle Volunteer Grounds Act (1860) Amendment Bill [Bill 134]—considered in 
Committee—Clauses agreed to—Clause added—Bill reported one 


TurEsDay, JuNE 3. 
Foreign Telegraphs—Question, Mr. J. C. Ewart—Answer, Sir Charles Wood... 


The National Defences—Question, Mr. Monsell and Lord William Graham— 
Auswer, Sir George Lewis ... eee 


Poor Law (Scotland)—Question, Mr. MacEvoy—Answer, Sir William Dae 


The Archbishop of Rhodes—Question, Sir George Bowyer—Answer, Viscount 
Palmerston ae ove init 


Business of the [otise—Observations, Viscount Palmerston—Motion, ‘* That 
the House, at its rising, do adjourn to Thursday next ;” agreed to eee 


National Expenditure—Motion, 


‘That, in the opinion of this House, the National Expenditure is capable of reduction 
without compromising the safety, the independence, or the legitimate influence of the 
country.” (Mr, Stansfeld) oe ose oe 


Amendment, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That’”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, deeply impressed with the necessity of economy in every De- 
partment of the State, is at the same time mindful of its obligation to provide for 
the security of the Country at Home and the protection of its interests Abroad ; 
and observes with satisfaction the decrease which has already been effected in 
the National Expenditure, and trusts that such further diminution may be made 
therein as the future state of things may warrant,” ( Viscount Palmerston) 


instead thereof—Question put, * That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the question” —The House divided: Ayes 65 ; Noes 367: 
Majority 302—Division List one ove 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the proposed wail. be added instead thereof ’’— 
Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 


By leaving out from the word “ Abroad” to the end of the said proposed Amendment, 
in order to add the words “but this House would regard with satisfaction such 
a decrease of the National Expenditure as would admit of a reduction of the 
present exceptional War Taxation,” (Mr, Lindsay) 


instead thereof—Question, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out 
stand part of the said proposed Amendment,’’ put, and agreed to eve 


Question, 
“That the words ‘This House, deeply impressed with the necessity of economy in 
every Department of the State, is at the same time mindful of its obligation to 

provide for the security of the Country at Home and the protection of its interests 
Abroad; and observes with satisfaction the decrease which has already been 

effected in the National Expenditure, and trusts that such further diminution may 

be made therein as the future state of things may warrant,’ be added to the word 

‘ That’ in the Original Question,” 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 3—continued. 


National Expenditure—Motion (Mr, Stansfeld)—continued. 
put, and agreed to—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to— 


Resolved, 


‘That this House, deeply impressed with the necessity of economy in every Depart- 
ment of the State, is at the same time mindful of its obligation to provide for 
the security of the Country at Home and the protection of its interests Abroad ; 
and observes with satisfaction the decrease which has already been effected in 
the National Expenditure, and trusts that such further diminution may be made 


TuurspAY, JUNE 5. 


Distress in Ireland—Question, Mr. Maguire—Answer, Sir Robert Peel 
Colonel Bentinck—Question, Mr. Coningham—Answer, Sir George Lewis 
Waltham Forest—Question, Mr. Torrens—Answer, Mr. Peel ... 

State of Ireland—Question, Mr. Scully—Answer, Sir Robert Peel 


therein as the future state of things may warrant.” ... 


The Indian Budget—Question, Mr. Arthur Mills—Answer, Sir Charles Wood 
Adjournment of the House—Motion, ‘‘That the House, on its rising, do 


adjourn till Thursday next ” ( Viscount Palmerston) 
Indian Cotton—Observations, Mr. Bright ... 
Distress in Cork—Observations, Mr. Maguire 


Royal Warrants—Question, Mr. Darby Griffith—Answer, Sir George Lewis 


Motion agreed to 


Suppty—Order for the Committee of Supply read—Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair :’’— 


Change of Name without Royal Licence — Question, Mr. Roebuck— 


Answer, Sir George Grey 


The Indian Navy—Amendment proposed, 
“ That whatever policy is adopted in regard to the Indian Navy, it is the opinion of 
this House that the guarantee given to the Indian Officers by the Act 21 & 22 
Vict., c. 106, s, 56, shall be maintained in its integrity.” (Sir Henry Willoughby) 


—Amendment withdrawn 


Iron-cased Ships of War — Question, Sir Frederie Smith~-Answer, Mr, 


Whitbread 


Fortifications—Question, Mr. Bernal Osborne—Answer, Sir George Lewis 


Motion agreed to—Svrriy considered in Committee 


(In the Committee.) 


Civil Service Estimates— 
1. £795, Commissioners of Education 
(Ireland) ; : : ° ° 
2. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £5,473, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1863, for the Uni- 
versity of London” ‘ 3 ; 4 
Whereupon Motion, ‘* That a sum, not 
exceeding £5,000, be granted to Her Ma- 
jesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1868, for the University of London” 
(Mr. Augustus Smith)—The Committee 
divided: Ayes 8; Noes 41: Majority 
33. 3 ‘ ° é : ; : 
Original Question put, and agreed to 
3- £20,161, Grants to Scottish Univer- 
sities : f . ; . : 


44 


44 
44 


44 
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3 


| 


4 | 


4. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,312, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
81st day of March 1863, for the Queen’s 
University in Ireland” . ‘ > ° 

Whereupon Motion, ‘‘ That the item of 
£100, for the Salary of Examiner in 
English Literature and History, be re- 
duced by £50” (Mr. Scully) ; negatived 

Original Question put, and agreed to . 

5. £4,800, Queen’s Colleges, Ireland ; 

6. £500, Royal Irish Academy ; 

7. £2,750, National Gallery, Ireland 

8. Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
a sum, not exceeding £2,500, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1863, for the Salaries of the 
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Tuurspay, JUNE 5—continued. 
Suppty—Civil Service Estimates—continued. 


Page | 
Theological Professors and the incidental 10, £11,958, National Gallery . : . 
Expenses of the General Assembly’s Col- 11. £1,000, British Historical Portrait 
lege at Belfast, and Retired Allowances Gallery . ‘ 


to Professors of the Belfast Academical 12. £7,640, Magnetic ‘Observations Abroad, 


Institution’—The Committee divided ¢ &e. ; 
Ayes 75; Noes 21: Majority 54 455 | 13. £600, Royal Geographical Society . 
9. £99,012, British Museum . « ‘+ 456/14. £1,000, Royal Society . ; ‘ : 


Tuurspay, June 12, 
The “ Circassian” —Question, Mr. Clay—Answer, Mr. Layard... eee 
The Galway Contract—Question, Lord Dunkellin—-Answer, Viscount Palmerston 
Law relating to Coal Mines—Question, Mr. Dillwyn—Answer, Sir George Grey 
Queen’s University and Queen’s Colleges in Ireland—Question, Mr. Hennessy— 
Answer, Sir Robert Peel... dhs ee: wie 


Suprty—Order for the Committee of Supply read—Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 





do now leave the Chair :”’— 


Dock Accommodation—Observations, Mr. Corry ove eee 
Fortifications at Portsmouth—Observations, Mr. Bernal Osborne rb 
Motion agreed to—Surrty considered in Committee ose oe 


(In the Committee.) 


Civil Service Estimates— 


1. £4,200, Bermudas . . 

2. £6, 278, Clergy, North America . 

3- £1,438, Indian Department (Canada) « 

4. £9,000, British Columbia . ° 

5: £55,000, Vancouver’s Island ° 
. £25,028, Governors, &c., West Indies 
and other Colonies . 

7. £10,800, Stipendiary Justices (West 
India Colonies and Mauritius) 

8. Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £19,634, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 
31st day of March, 1863, for the Civil 
Establishments on the Western Coast 
of Africa ” 

Whereupon, Motion, "« That the Item 
of £2,500, for one moiety of Repairs of 
Barracks ‘and Forts on the Gold Coast, 
be omitted from the proposed} Vote” 
(Mr. Augustus Pepsi os with- 
drawn 

Original Question again pr ‘oposed 

Motion, ‘‘ That the sum of £4,000, 
for the Civil Establishment of Lagos, be 
omitted from the proposed Vote” (Sir 
Francis Baring)—Motion negatived 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

g. £5,923, St. Helena. . . 

10, £700, Orange River Territory ° 

11. £10,000, British Kaffraria . ° . 

12, £79,193, British Kaffraria . 2 ‘ 

13. £960, Heligoland * ‘ x 

14. £3,986, Falkland Islands 

15. £4,374, Labuan is ; 

16. £300, Piteairn’s Islanders . 

17. £10,834, Emigration Board ¥ 

18. £242,971, Treasury Chest , : ° 


495 | 19. £1,500, Niger Expedition . ° 
- 496) 20. £55, 000, Liberated Africans and Cap- 
496 | tured Negroes : 
496 | 21. £10,750, Mixed Commissions, Traffic 
497) in Slaves. 
| 22, £167,783, Consular 
499| Abroad ‘ 
| 23. £86,748, Establishments 
501} Japan, and Siam . 
| 24, £35,000, Ministers at Foreign Courts 
| 25. £50,000, Special Missions,d&e. . . 
| 26. Motion made and Question proposed, 
| That a sum, not exceeding £40,000, be 
| granted to Her Majesty, to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st 
501 day of March, 1863, for Surveying the 
Line of Boundary between the British 
and United States Territory, in the 
Western part of North America” 
Whereupon, Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, “That a sum, not ex- 
502! ceeding £20,000, be granted to Her 
502 Majesty, to defray the Charge w hich will 
come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March, 
| 1863, for Surveying the Line of Boundary 
502| between the British and United States 
ed Territory, in the Western part of North 


" Establishments 


in China, 





511} America” (Mr. Bernal Osborne) 
511 Motion withdrawn : : 
611 Original Question again proposed. , 
511 Whereupon, Motion made, and Ques- 


514| tion put, “ That the Chairman do report 
514 Progress, and ask leave to sit again’ 
514 (Mr, Childers)—The Committee divided : 
514| Ayes 29; Noes 46; Majority 17. 


. 51 4| Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 12—continued. 
Inclosure Bill [Bill 50]—read 3°, and passed 
Shoeburyness Experiments—Motion, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, a Return showing the 
results of the late Experiments made with Armstrong or other Guns at Shoebury- 
ness within the last six months, and specifying the charge of powder, weight of shot, 
and distance of object fired at; including a Copy of the diagram of the Warrior 
Fan showing the impact and penetration of the various shots.” (Lord Henry 

ennox) 


—0On Question, the House divided: Ayes 16 ; Noes 19: Majority 3 
Fisheries (Ireland) Bill [Bill 47]—Motion, ‘‘ That the Select Committee on the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Billdo consist of nineteen Members ’’ (Afr. If*Mahon)— 
On Question, the House divided: Ayes8; Noes 17: Majority 9 


Fripay, June 13. 
United States—The Civil War—Offer of peice taanpetsn Mr. Hopgood~ 
Answer, Viscount Palmerston ide 
Brompton Cemetery—Question, Mr. II. ities, Sir George Grey 
Armstrong Ordnance— Question, Sir Frederic Smith—Answer, Sir George Lewis 


Communication with Vancouver’s Island—Question, Sir marry Verney—Answer, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue... ove 


Surrty—Order for the Committee of Supply read—Motion, “ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair :’”"— 


The Alleged Outrage on Mr. Taylor—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will 
be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copies of any Correspondence relative to the case of Mr. George Greme 
Watson Taylor, in which Baron Ricasoli is shown to have denied ‘that the 
persons who committed the outrage ever were in the pay or under the control 
of, or in any way connected with, the then Sardinian Government ;’ and also 
such Extracts from the Instructions laid before the Queen’s Advocate, be- 
tween the 19th day of August, 1861, and the 9th day of December in the same 
year, as shall suffice to show the facts which in that interval were submitted 
to him by Her Majesty’s Government ; and, of the List of Prisoners taken 
from on board the Orwell, which is attached to Sir Gaspard Le Marchant’s 
Despatch of the 15th day of September, 1860,” (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 


instead thereof—Question proposed ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question ’’—Amendment withdrawn ove 


Cambridge University and the Act of Uniformity—Observations, Mr. 
E. P. Bouverie in 


United States—General Butler’s Proclamation at New Orleans— Question, 
Sir John Walsh—Answer, Viscount Palmerston bee 


China— Question, Colonel Sykes—Answer, Mr. Layard ... 
State of the Irish Business—Observations, Mr. Longfield ... 


Question put, and agreed to—Svurrty considered in Committee—Committec 
report Progress “es ove vee 


Monpay, June 16. 


Omnibus Fares—Question, Mr. Dawson—Answer, Sir George Grey 


Examinations under the Revised ecgailaaapaeee Lord Robert Cecil—Answer, 
Mr. Lowe die 


Queen’s Colleges (Ireland) — Question, Mr. aN ay ers Sir Robert Peel 
Consul at Lagos—Question, Lord Robert Montagu—Answer, Mr. Layard 
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Monpay, June 16—continued. 


Transfer of Land Bill (Zords) [Bill 101]—Order for Committte read—Motion, 
‘* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair ’’—Amendment proposed, to 
leave out from the word ‘* That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words ‘‘ the Bill be committed to a Select Committee,” (Sir Hugh 
Cairns) instead thereof—Question put, ‘* That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question’’—The House divided: Ayes 180; 
Noes 124: Majority 56—Main Question put, and agreed to—Bill considered 
in Committee ... eee eee eee ove 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 4 (By whom Application for Registration to be made)—After Debate, 
agreed to ... noe tee ie eee 

Clause 5 (Examination of Title with Guarantee) —Motion (Sir FitzRoy Kelly), 
“That the Clause be postponed’’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 21 ; 
Noes 63: Majority 42—Clause agreed to soe eos 

Clause 7 (Judge of Court of Chancery to make Declaration of Validity of 
Title in certain cases)—Amendment (Sir FitzRoy Kelly) proposed; and 
negatived ... ose one eee eee 

Clause 8 (Particulars to be furnished to Registrar)—Clause amended—On 
Question, ‘‘ That the Clause,as amended, stand part of the Bill”— 
The Committee divided: Ayes 140; Noes 89: Majority 51—Clause 


agreed to ... eon eee ose on 
Clause 10 (Identity of Lands to be established)—After Debate, agreed to ... 
Clause 12 (Contents of Notice)—After Debate, agreed to ... vee 


Committee report Progress 


Suprty—Report [12th June ]—Postponed Resolution [ British Museum ]|—Reso- 
lution agreed to eee é ; 


Poor Law Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 107]—Order read for 
resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [15th May], ** That the Bill be 
now read a second time’’—Question again proposed—Debate resumed— 
Amendment, to leave out the word “‘ now,’”’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘upon this day three months” (Lord Edwin Hill)— 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question’’— 
Amendment and Motion withdrawn—Bill withdrawn... oe 


TuEsDAY, JUNE 17. 


Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) Bill [Bill 139}—considered in Committee ove 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 7 (Annual Close-time)—Proviso (Major Cumming Bruce) moved ; and 
negatived ... eee doo ste eee 
Clause 14 (Penalty for causing or allowing Poisonous Substances to flow into 
Rivers)—Amendment (Mr. Mure) moved; and agreed to—Clause, as 
amended, agreed to asa oi are es 
Clause 29 (Certain Provisions of Act 24 & 25 Vict., c. 109, applied to Solway 
Firth)}—Amendment (Mr. Caird), to insert the words “from and 
after the First day of January, 1867’’—Question put, ‘* That those 
words be there inserted” —The Committce divided: Ayes 20; Noes 65: 
Majority 45—Clause amended, and agreed to eee eee 
Clause 31 (Act not to apply to the River Tay, except as to the Weekly Close- 
time)—Amendment (Mr. Wemyss) moved ; and negatived ove 
Clause (Major Cumming Bruce) moved ; and negatived re 
Another Clause (Major Cumming Bruce) moved ; and withdrawn ove 
Bill reported... ees ove ves ove 
Lunacy (Scotland) Bill [ Bill 120]—considered in Committee ... eee 
(In the Committec.) 
Clause 2 (Board of Lunacy continued for Two Years) — amended, and 
agreed tow. cee ove eve eee 
VOL, CLXVII, [rnp sertzs. ] db! 
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Tvuespay, June 17—continued. 
Lunacy (Scotland) Bill—Committee—continued. 
Clause 3 (Board to License Lunatic Wards of Poorhouses)—Amendment (Mr. 
Ellice, St. Andrew’s) moved ; and withdrawn—Clause agreed to 
Clause 6 (Powers of District Board, if they fail to provide accommodation, may 
be exercised by person appointed by Court of Session)—Clause amended 
—Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause, as amended, stand part of the Bill” 
—The Committee divided: Ayes 57 ; Noes 9: Majority 48—Clause 
agreed to ° oes isa 
Bill reported 
Soldiers’ Widows—Question, Mr. Warner—Answer, Sir George Lewis 
The Indian Army—Question, Colonel Sykes—Answer, Sir Charles Wood 


The New Foreign Office — Question, Sir Henry Willoughby — Answer, Mr. 


Cowper ont coe bee see ice 
The Case of Mr. Bishop — Question, Mr. Sclater-Booth— Answer, Mr. 
Layard bdo sha é ; 


W. E. Forster—Answer, Mr. 


Affairs of the United States—Question, Mr. 
Lindsay an 


The Militia—Question, Major O’Reilly—Answer, Sir George Lewis des 


The Income Tax—Motion, 


‘*'That there be laid before this House, Returns showing, under various heads, (1) The 
amounts of Income Tax charged for the year 1860-1 ; (2.) The annual values on 
which the Tax was charged ; (3.) The abatements before assessment proposed by the 
Chairman of the Income Tax Committee in 1861 ; (4.) The values which would be 
chargeable after proposed abatements ; (5.) The rate of Tax on the aggregate abated 
value which would produce the original amount of Tax ; (6.) The amount of Tax 
which would be chargeable under each head at the increased rate of Tax ; and (7.) 
The rate of Tax on original values which would be equivalent to the charge on the 
new assessments.” [Tabular Form] 

“ And, showing what would be the effect of the adjustment of the Income Tax proposed 
by the Chairman of the Income Tax Committee of 1861, in the increase or decrease 
of the rate of Tax thrown upon the portion of Land Rent remaining after discharging 
the annual burthens and outgoings, assuming that the burthens and outgoings are 
such as to raise the effective rate of Tax upon the net residue of rent from 9d, to 
114d. in the pound.” (Mr. Hubbard) 


—Motion withdrawn—Then the Returns comprised in the first part of the 
Motion ordered—(Parl. P. 397) oe see 


Channel Islands—Motion, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the policy of the 
Military Occupation of the Channel Islands, and the practicability of ensuring their 
safety against Foreign Invasion.” (Sir Frederic Smith) 


—House counted out 


WeEpnNEspDAY, June 18. 


Sale of Spirits Bill [ Bill 51]—Order for Committee read—Motion, 

“ That it bean Instruction to the Committee, that they have power to extend the opera- 
tion of the Bill, and of the Act thereby amended, to the Sale of Beer, Wine, and 
Cider” (Mr. W. E. Forster) 

—Motion withdrawn—Bill considered in Committee 

(In the Committee.) 
Motion (Mr. W. E. Forster), ‘* That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again” —The Committee divided: Ayes 50; Noes 130: 
Majority 80 vee “is sos one 
Clause 1 (Section 12 of 24 Geo. II., c. 40, repealed) —Amendment (Mr. P. 
W. Martin) ; agreed to 
Bill reported ee : . 


Clergy Relief Bill [Bill 132]—Order for Committee read—After Debate, House 
in Committee... 


tee eee 


eee eee eee eee 
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WepyeEsbAY, June 18—continued. Page 


Clergy Relief Bill—Committee—continued. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Persons in Holy Orders and becoming Dissenters to be exempt from 
Ecclesiastical Censures)—Amendment (Mr. Darby Griffith) moved ; and 
negativcd—Clause agreed to oss os 

Clause 3 (Bishops to record Declaration as Sentence of Deprivation and Depo- 
sition) Amendment (Lord Henley), to leave out from the word ‘‘ Church” 
to the end of the clause—Question put, * That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Clause’—The Committee divided: Ayes 
173 ; Noes 75: Majority 98—Clause agreed to 

Clause 6 (Office or Place to be ipso facto vacant after Entry i in the Registry 
of the Bishop)—Amendment (Mr. Dillwyn), to leave out the words “‘ or 

member”’—Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Clause’—The Committee divided : Ayes 203 ; Noes 24: 
Majority 179—Clause agreed to 

Clause 7 (Clerical Rights and Obligations of Person declaring to determine) — 
Amendment (Mr. Dillwyn), to leave out the words “* Provided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall qualify any such persons to sit in the 
House of Commons’’— Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left 
out stand part of the Clause’—The Committee divided: Ayes 166 ; 
Noes 67 : Majority 99—Clause agreed to 

Clause (Mr. Zygon) moved ; and withdrawn ... 

Bill reported, without Amendment eee ode 

Church Rates Voluntary Commutation Bill ( Bill 16]—Motion, ‘** That the Bill be 
now read a second time’’—Debate arising ; Debate ae till Wednes- 
day next eve eve ove eee 

Ballot at Municipal Elections Bill { Bill 141 ]—Motion, “ That the Bill be now 
read a second time” —Amendment (Mr. Hopwood), to leave out “‘ now,’’ and 
at the end of the Question to add the words “ upon this day three months” 
— Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question’’—The 
House divided: Ayes 45; Noes 83: Majority 383—Words added—Main 
Question, as amended, put, and agreed to—Bill put off for three months ... 


Tuourspay, June 19, 


Employment of Naval Officers in a Lord Robert Montagu— 
Answer, Mr, Layard dis 


The Army in Canada—Question, Colonel W. pee emery Sir George Lewis 
The New Regiments— Question, Sir Andrew Agnew— Answer, Sir George Lewis 
Fortifications— Question, Sir Henry Willoughby—Answer, Sir George Lewis... 


Barrack Masters’ ee Colonel eee Sir George 
Lewis 


The Japanese Reng Quated, Mr. White—Answer, Mr. Lapel 


Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment Bill [Bill sii ‘anil, 
further considered 
Clause (Employment of Pilots) " (Mr. Lindsay) brought up, “and read 1o— 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the said Clause be now 
read a second time ’’—Motion and Clause, by leave, withdrawn 
Another Clause (Limiting liability for Loss of Life or Injury) (Mr. Ayrton) 
brought up, and read 1°—Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the said 
Clause be now read a second time,’’ put, and negatived 
Another Clause (Chain Cables and Anchors to be impressed with Official 
Proof Mark) (Mr. Layard) brought up, and read 1°—Motion made, aot 
Question put, “‘ That the said Clause be now read a second time” 
The House divided: Ayes 101 ; Noes 188: Majority 87 
ause (Mr Moffat) added... ae 
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Tuurspay, June 19—continued. 
Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment Bill—Consideration—continued, 
Another Clause (Board of Trade to Appoint a Naval Court in certain cases) 
(Mr. Ayrton) brought up, and read 1°—,lotion made, and Question, 
‘* That the said Clause be now read a second time,” put, and negatived 
Clause 24 (Power of Cancelling Certificate to rest with the Court which hears 
the Case)—Amendment (Mr. Milner Gibson) ; agreed to ... nee 
Clause 52 (Shipowner’s Liability Limited)—Amendment proposed, after the 
words ‘‘ fifteen pounds,”’ to insert the words ‘‘ per registered ton in the 
case of sailing ships, and twenty pounds per registered ton in the case of 
steam ships”’ ( Sir Hugh Cairns)—Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted ’’—The House divided : Ayes 79 ; Noes 97 : Majority 18 
Another Amendment (Mr. Milner Gibson) made 
Clause 64 (Power to Shipowner to enter and land Goods in default of 
Entry and Landing by Owner of Goods)—Amendment proposed, after 
the words “such delivery ’’ to inscrt the words ‘‘ without due cause’ 
(Mr. Cave)—Question, ‘* That those words be there inserted,”’ put, and 
negatived ... eos ove 
Amendment (Mr. Milner Gibson) ; ; agreed to eee ove 
Amendment proposed, in Schedule, Table (A), last column, to insert the 
words ‘‘ Section 388 of Merchant Shipping Act, 1854” (Mr. Richard 
Hodgson)—Question, ‘‘ That those words be there inserted,” put, and 
negatived ... <a ae ose ose 
Bill to be read 3° To-morrow ... oe one eee 


Surrty — Order for the Committee of Supply read— Motion, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair :”— 


The Cotton Supply—Amendment, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words ** an humble Address to be presented to Her Majesty, that She 
will be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, 
a Copy of further Correspondence relating to the improvement of the navigation 
of the River Godavery,” (Mr. J. B. Smith) 

instead thereof—Question proposed, ‘* That the words proposed to be 

left out stand part of the Question’ —Amendment withdrawn ee 


Loss of the Ship “ Conqueror ’—Another Amendment, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “there be laid before this House a Copy of the Correspondence of 
the Board of Admiralty in reference to the recent Naval Court Martial held 
at Bermuda which acquitted the Captain of the Conqueror for the loss of that 
ship,” (Sir James Elphinstone) 

instead thereof—Question put, ‘That the words proposed to be left 

out stand part of the Question ’’—The House divided: Ayes 67 ; 

Noes 42: Majority 25 ... ose ove 


Holyhead Harbour—Question, Colonel Dunne — Answer, Lord Clarence 
Paget eee eee eer eee eee 


Main Question put, and agreed to—Surriy considered in Committee — Com- 
mittee report Progress ... ove eee ore 


Ways AND MEANS —considered in Committee :— 
(In the Committee.) 
Resolved, That, towards making good the Supply granted to Her Majesty, the sum of 
Ten Millions be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland ... 


African Slave Trade Treaty Bill—* Bill to carry into effect the Treaty Sees 
Hier Majesty and the United States of America for the Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade’’ ordered to be brought in by Viscount Palmerston 
and Sir George Grey—Bill presented, and read 1° [Bill 160] eve 
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Frioay, Jone 20. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [Sir Robert Peel] [Bill namaste in 
Committee ° oe 

(In the Committee. ) 

Clause 11 (Property hitherto exempt from Rating as being used for Chari- 
table or Public Purposes to be rated)—Amendment (Sir Edward 
Grogan); agreed to—Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 1], as amended, 
stand part of the Bill ””—The Committee divided : Ayes 46; Noes 62: 
Majority 16 

Clause 16 (Limitation of Property and Proxy Claims)— ‘Amendment, to 
leave out ‘‘ five” and insert ‘* two’’ (Mr. Scully)—Question put, “ That 
‘ five’ stand part of the Clause ”’—The Committee divided: Ayes 101 ; 
Noes 32: Majority 69 

Another Amendment, to leave out ‘‘ ten ”’ and insert ‘‘ five ” (Mr. Blake)— 
Amendment withdrawn 

Another Amendment, to leave out “ten” and insert “ twenty” (Lord Naas) 
—Question put, ‘‘ That ‘ten’ stand part of the Clause” —The Committee 
divided : Ayes 90; Noes 62: Majority 28 oes 

Another Amendment (Mr. ici moved; and Ne ove 

Clause agreed to 

Clause 21 (Paid Officers and others incapable of serving as 's Guardians) — 
Amendment, to leave out the words ‘‘ nor any person who having been 
such paid officer shall have been dismissed ” (Mr. Cogan)—Question put, 
**That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the Clause ’’— 
The Committee divided: Ayes 116; Noes 28: Majority 88 

Another Amendment (Mr. Maguire) moved ; and negatived 
Another Amendment, to leave out the words * within five years previously” 
(Sir Edward Grogan)—Question put, ** That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question ’’— The Committee divided : Ayes 
100; Noes 33: ~~ * 67 vee ose oe 
Clause ‘agreed to * 
Committee report Progress... 


Births and Deaths Registration (Ireland) Bill—Observations, Sir Robert 
Peel “ eee 


Bombardment of Belgvade—-Queation, Mr. Darby pe eay eee Mr. Lay ot 
Blockade of Mexico—Question, Lord Robert Montagu—Answer, Mr, Layard... 


The Opium Crop in India — Question, Mr. Torrens — Answer, Sir Charles 
Wood ben oe 


Armstrong Gase—Quesiion, Mr. Gore Langton—Answer, Sir George Lewis .. 
The Forts at Spithead—Questiou, Lord — Lennox—Answer, Sir George 


Lewis ae ats eee 
Murder of Dr. MacCarthy at Piea— Question, “Mr. se I Mr. 
Layard ove eee 


Trade Marks Bill—Question, Mr. SE ay Mr. Milner Gibson 


Surpty—Order for the Committee of Supply read—Motion, “‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair :”— 


United States—Recognition of the Southern States of America—Obeerva- 
tions, Mr. W. 8. Lindsay 


The “ British Star” aieiniaehd-fiandain, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words “an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that She will 
be graciously pleased to give directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copies of all Correspondence between the Foreign Office and M. Zenos in refe- 
rence to the official announcement made to M. - Zenos from the General Post 
Office, on the 3rd day of May 1862, informing that gentleman that directions 
had been given to the British Postmaster at Constantinople ‘ not to deliver, but 
to return to this country, all Copies of the “ British Star” which might reach 
his office ;’ 
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Fray, June 20—continued. 


Suprty—The “ British Star”’ Newspaper—Amendment (Mr. Santeaieah 

“Of the Correspondence between the Ottoman Government and Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople in reference to the application, on the part 
of the Ottoman Government to prohibit the transmission of the ‘ British 
Star’ through the British Post Office at Constantinople; and between Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople and the Foreign Office : 

“And, of Articles alleged to have ‘incited to revolt against the Govern- 
ment and Laws of Turkey,’ specifying whether they were Articles written 
by the Editor of the ‘British Star,’ or copied from other journals, with the 
date of their publication,” (Mr. Maguire) 

instead thereof— Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 

be left out stand part of the Question ’’—Amendment withdrawn ... 

The Jury Lists in Tyrone—Observations, Lord Claud Hamilton—Another 

Amendment, 

To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “a Select Committee be appointed to i inquire into the circumstances 
connected with the Jurors’ Lists, Books, and Panel in Tyrone since 1845, and 
particularly at the last Assizes, and generally into the mode of appointing 
Public Prosecutors, and the conduct of Criminal Prosecutions in Ireland,” (Mr. 
McMahon) 

instead thereof—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 

left out stand part of the Question ’’—Question put— The House 

divided : Ayes 84; Noes 14: Majority 70 ere oe 


Main Question put, and agreed to—Surpty considered in Committee—Com- 
mittee report Prog ss ... ove ove ove 


Nayal and Victualling Stores Bill [Bill 143]—as amended, considered 


Monpay, June 23. 


Income Tax — Question, Mr. Doulton — Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer... vee eve oes ove 


Seats in the Parks—Question, Mr. W. Ewart—Answer, Mr. Cowper isd 


Indian Camel Corps—Question, Mr. E. P. Bouverie — Answer, Sir George 
Lewis a = se em ai 


Irish Business—Question, Mr. Scully—Answer, Sir Robert Peel oon 
Marriages (Ireland) Bill—Question, Mr. Gregory—Answer, Mr. Whiteside... 


Fortifications and Works—considered in Committee at woe 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion, 

“That, towards providing « further sum for defraying the expenses of the con- 
struction of Works for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards and Arsenals and 
of the Ports of Dover and Portland, and for the creation of a Central Arsenal, 
a sum not exceeding £10,000,000, be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom, and that the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury be 
authorized and empowered to raise the said sum by Annuities for a term not 
exceeding thirty years; and that such Annuities shall be charged upon and be 
payable out of the said Consolidated Fund,” (Sir George Lewis) ... ove 


Amendment, 

To leave out from the first word “ That’ to the end of the Question, in order to 
add the words “considering the changes and improvements now in progress 
affecting the science of Attack and Defence, it is not at present expedient to 
proceed with the construction of the proposed Forts on the shoals at Spithead, or 
the additional Defences at Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Dover, recommended by 
the Commissioners appointed to consider the Defences of the United Kingdom ; 
and that, in any general System of National Defence, this House is of opinion 
that the Navy should be regarded as the arm on which the country must mainly 
depend,” (Mr. Bernal Osborne) 


instead thereof—Question proposed, “That the words Propaped to be 
left out stand part of the proposed Resolution”’ - eos 
Amendment withdrawn—Original Question put, and ps to—Resolution 
to be reported To-morrow... eve ove ore 
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Tourspay, June 24, 
Petroleum Bill [Bill 154 |—considered in Committee—Bill reported coe 
African Slave Trade Treaty Bill [Bill 160}—read 2° ove oe 


Police and Improvement (Scotland) Bill [ Bill 133]—considered in Committee ... 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 3 (Interpretation Clause)—Amendment (fr. Crum Ewing) moved ; and 
negatived ... ess ane ose 

Clause 15 (Parties who may adopt Act) agreed to soe 

Clause 18 (Where this Act adopted, other Acts repealed) agreed to 

Clause 84 (Commissioners to make Police Assessment)—Amendment (Mr. 
Black) ; agreed to—Clause, as amended, agreed to 

Clause 88 (Commissioners may grant Relief from Police Assessment in case ‘of 

Poverty)—Amendment, - 

After the word “may” to insert the words “if they think fit, exempt from the 
police assessment under this Act all premises which shall be let at a rent not 
exceeding three pounds, or such lower sum as they may fix for that purpose ; and 
in respect to premises let at any higher rent they may also—” (Mr. Crum-Ewing) 

Question put, “‘ That those words be there inserted’—The Committee 

divided: Ayes 6; Noes 54: Majority 48—Clause agreed to oye 
Clauses 230 to 232 struck out ... gee ove 
Additional Clause (Commissioners of Supply may petition the Sheriff for Ex- 
tension of Boundaries, so as to be co-extensive with the Burgh Boun- 
daries) (Sir James Fergusson)— Question put, ‘* That the Clause be 
read a second time’’—The Committee divided: adr 30; Noes 44: 


Majority 14 ove ove ove 

Bill reported... ove eve nee eee 
The German Legion at the Cape—Question, General Peel—Answer, Sir George 
Lewis sae sat ve: oie pete 
The Coronership for Middlesex—Question, Mr. Brady—Answer, Sir George 
Grey ove eee o see ove 
Expense of Private Bills — Question, Mr. R. Hodgson — Answer, Colonel 
Wilson Patten eA ous _ oes 
Forest Lands—Question, Mr. Torrens—Answer, Mr. Peel gis ove 


Ecclesiastical Commission—Motion, for a Return of Grants, &c. for 1861, by 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners’ [as comprised in a Tabular Statement | 
(Mr. Hopwood) ; agreed to—Return ordered—(Parl. P. 508) oge 


Church Rates—Motion, 


“That the Law relating to Church Rates may be beneficially settled by combining 
in one measure provisions for each of the following objects : 

“1, To enable vestries specially summoned, and in which owners shall have a vote by 
proxy, to transfer from occupiers to owners so much of their liability as regards the 
repair of their Parish Church and Churchyard ; and to make such special Rate, if 
voted by -a majority, recoverable by the same process as a Rate for repairs of High- 
ways.” (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt) .. me ef ove 

Amendment, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ in order to effect a satisfactory settlement of the Law relating to Church 
Rates, it is expedient in the first place to transfer their direct charge, together 
with all powers of imposing the same, from the occupiers to the owners of property,” 
(Mr. Heygate) 


instead thereof—Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 

left out stand part of the Quostion” — Amendment and Motion 

withdrawn .. oe eee 
Hull Citadel—Motion, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into the circumstances and grounds 
under which Hull Citadel and adjoining premises were transferred from the War 
Department to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, and report their opinion 

hereupon to the House,” (Mr. Augustus Smith) 


ut, and negatived eee oes eee 
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Turspay, JunE 24—continued. 
Galway Company—Motion, 


“That there be laid before this House, a Copy of any Correspondence which has taken 
piace between the Galway Company and the Treasury since the presentation of the 
Memorial of the Company on the 24th day of April last.” (Lord Dunkellin) 


—Motion withdrawn Ses jie ia oo 


Affirmations Bill—Motion, ‘‘ That leave bo given to bring in a Bill to allow 
certain Persons to make Affirmations in all cases where an Oath is or shall 
be required,’’ (Six John Trelawny) — The House divided: Ayes 88; 
Noes 59: Majority 29—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir John 
Trelawny and Mr. Dillwyn—Bill presented, and. read 1°; to be printed 
[ Bill 166] eee eee eee eee eee 


Endowed Schools Bill—considered in Committee 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That the Chairman be directed to move the House, That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill to amend the Law respecting Endowed 
Schools... * 

Resolution reported—Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. ‘Dillwyn and Sir 
Charles Douglas—Bill presented, and read 1°; to be printed [Bill 167] 


Drainage (Ireland) Bill [Bill 145]|—Order for Committee read—Motion made, 
and Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair’’— 
Debate arising ; Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That the Debate be now 
adjourned ’’ (Mr. Scully)—The House divided: Ayes 17; Noes 109: 
Majority 92— Main Question put, and agreed to— Bill considered in 


Committee... ses see os eee 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to eee eve 
Clause 4 (Constitution of Elective Drainage Districts) Amendment (Mr. 
Scully) moved ; and negatived—Clause agreed to eos vee 
Clauses 5 to 12 agreed to coe eee oe eee 
Committee report Progress eee ove 


Roman Catholic Prisoners Bill [Bill 140]—Order for eid Reading read— 
Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time on Wednesday, the 9th day 
of July” (Mr. Hennessy)—Amcndment, to leave out from the words 
** That the’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words, ** Order 
for Sccond Reading be discharged,’’ (Mr. Newdegate) instead thereof— 
Question put, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question’’—The House divided: Ayes 66; Noes 26: Majority 40—Main 
Question put, and agreed to—Second Reading — till Se 
9th July . 

Fortifications and Works Bill—Resolution repor ted, and agy wel to—Bill ta 
to be brought in by Sir George Lewis, Viscount Palmerston, and Lord 
Clarence Paget— 


‘** Bill for providing a further sum towards defraying the expenses of constructing 
Fortifications for the protection of the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards and the 
ports of Dover and Portland, and of creating a Central Arsenal,” 


—presented, and read 1°; to be printed [ Bill 168} ove ove 


- 


WepnespDAy, June 25. 


Inns of Court Government Bill [ Bill 43}—Motion, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 
a second time’’—Amendment, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the 
end of the Question to add the words ‘ upon | this day three months” 
(Mr. Collier) — Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and negatived—Words added—Main Question, as amended, ” 
and agreed to—Second Reading put off for three months ... 


Juries Bill [ Bill 86}—considered in Committee—Committee report Progress ov. 
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TuursDAY, JunE 26. Page 
The epee Corps in India— Question, General Buckley — Answer, Sir George 
ewis oe eee 


The German Legion at the Cape of Good Sine Sahi Sir Gest Lewis... 1103 
Monuments and Statues — sai Mr. Thomson Hankey — Answer, Mr. 


Cowper one -» 1104 
Our Relations with a ne Colonel ibewdinets Mr, Layard ... 1104 


Fortifications and Works sicher Sir Stafford niin aidan ane 
Sir George Lewis .. 1105 


Transfer of Land Bill (Zords) [Bill 101 }—consider ed in Committee --- 1106 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 16 (As to Exception, &c. in Record of Title)—Proviso (Mr. Solicitor 
General) added—Clause, as amended, agreed to as 1106 
Clause 21 (Before Registration, Applicant and Solicitor to make oath that all 
Deeds, &c. have been made known to the Registrar)—Amended ; and 


agreed to ... .. 1107 
Clause 24 (Registration without Guarantee of Title may be made under Con- 
ditions)—After Debate, agreed to . 1107 
Clause 113 (Appointment of Assistant Registrars and Examiners of Title)— 
Amendment (Mr. Augustus Smith) moved ; and negatived -- 1107 
Another Amendment (Mr. Augustus Smith) moved ; and negatived—Clause 
agreed to... one ae ae «. 1114 
Committee report Progress... ose 2588 


Declaration of Title Bill [ Lords] [Bill 102]}—considered i in Committee eo 1115 
Clause E (Register of Estates, Titles, &c. to be kept) (Mr. aia added ... 1115 
Bill reported, with Amendments oes ee 1115 


Frmay, June 27. 


Poor Relief (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill [Sir Robert Peel] [Bill — in 
Committee... . 1132 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2] (Paid Officers and others incapable of serving as Guardians)— 
Amendment, after the word ‘‘ office” to insert the words ‘‘ with the 
approval of the Board of Guardians” (Mr. Cogan)—Question put, *‘ That 
those words be there inserted’—The Committee divided: Ayes 29; 

Noes 54: Majority 25... .. 1132 
Another Amendment, at the end of the Clause, to add thew rords “ Provided, 
however, That the disability consequent upon removal from office 
shall apply only to dismissal for a Criminal Offence’ (Mr. Scully)— 
Question put, “‘ That those words be there inserted” —The Committee 


divided: Ayes 25 ; Noes 63: Majority 38 ose . 1132 
Clause, as amended, agreed to 1132 
Clause 22 (Burial Expenses of Persons dying unknown)— Amendment (Sir 
Edward Grogan) moved ; and withdrawn 1133 
Another Amendment (Sir Hervey Bruce) moved ; and withdrawn . 1133 
Clause agreed to v0 1133 


Clause 23 (Irish Poor Law Commission further continued, 10 & 11 Vict., 

e. 90)—Amendment (Colonel Greville) moved ; and withdrawn ee 1134 
Another Amendment (Lord Naas) moved ; and withdrawn.. . 1135 
Clause agreed to van eee 1135 

Clause in lieu of Clause 1 (postponed) (Existing ‘Enactments as to Chargeability 

repealed—Chargeability according to Residence) (Sir Robert a 

brought up, and read 1°; 2°—Amendment, after the word “ Act” 

insert the words ‘‘ shall be charged to the union at large’”’ (Mr. Blake)— 

Question put, ** That those w ords be there inserted”—The Committee 


divided: Ayes 19; Nocs 86: Majority 67 ove eee 1135 
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Frivay, JUNE 27—continued. 
Poor Relief (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill —Committee—continued, 
Another Amendment, 

After the words “ union at large,” to insert the words ‘“ Provided, that every person 
so relieved who shall have resided for the period of thirty months, within the five 
years next before the commencement of such relief, in some one electoral division 
in the said union, shall be charged and chargeable to such electoral division in 
which he has so resided, although he may not have resided in the said union for 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 
TREATY WITH THE UNITED STATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


ORD BROUGHAM said, he wished to 
refer to the reply of the noble Earl the 
Foreign Secretary, on the previous even- 
ing, that there was a difficulty in applying 
the law respecting the slave trade to a 
foreign ship fitting out in an English port, 
for the purpose of stating that he had re- 
ferred to the Acts of 1st 1 and subsequent 
Acts, and was obliged to confess that he 
could see no difficulty ; but, at all events, 
he trusted that measures would be taken 
now to repress that abominable trade. He 
desired to urge strongly upon the noble 
Earl the Foreign Secretary that our Am- 
bassador at Madrid should be directed to 
urge upon the Spanish Government the 
propriety of adopting the suggestion of 
arshal Serrano, Captain General of Cuba; 
namely, that slave-trading on the part of 
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Spanish subjects should be made piracy 
and capitally punishable. The noble and 
learned Lord was understood to say that 
certain Spanish officers were believed to 
have received bribes for conniving at the 
slave trade. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he would look 
into the papers on this subject, and make 
a statement on Friday on both the points 
referred to by the noble and learned Lord. 
With respect to Marshal Serrano, he he- 
lieved that he was incapable of receiving 
bribes to permit the prosecution of the 
slave trade. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he had never 
heard that Marshal Serrano had been 
charged with or even in any way suspected 
of such conduct. On the contrary, he had 
been most pure and honourable in his go- 
vernment, and, as an instance of that, he 
had actually suggested that slave trading 
should be declared piracy and those en- 
gaged in it pirates, as the best mode of 
suppressing that abominable traffic. 


ACT OF UNIFORMITY AMENDMENT BILL, 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the day for the Second Reading 
read, 
Lord EBURY* (having presented nu- 
merous petitions in favour of the Bill) pro- 
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ceeded as follows: My Lords, the ques- 


tion I am about to raise is one of consi- 
derable importance, and the state of the 
House proves that the public regard its 
solution with interest. Under these cir- 
cumstances I regret that the subject has 
not fallen into abler hands; but it is not 
my fault: I have endeavoured to induce 
others, whose opinions would have been 
received with more consideration, especially 
members of the Episcopal Bench, to take 
it up, but quite in vain. All that remains 
for me, therefore, is to endeavour to per- 
form the task to the best of my ability, 
and, at the outset, to beg at your Lord- 
ships’ hands a patient and indulgent con- 
sideration. Having alluded to the right 
rev. Bench, I think I ought to say, that 
whilst I feel sure that the opinions of 
that right rev. body will weigh much with 
your Lordships, yet, in truth, this question 
is rather a lay question than a clerical 
one; for, as the right rev. Prelate who 
presides over this diocese truly observed 
in a recent speech— 


«“ The ecclesiastical authorities are not to blame 


for the provisions of the Act of 1662; it was | 


simply and solely the work of Parliament, and 
Parliament alone is responsible for it.” 


I will eommence by explaining why it is 
that I have adopted the present mode of 
proceeding, after the yery small share of 
success which attended a Motion which I 
made two years ago of a description so far 
similar that it included the question now 


before the House. Your Lordships will 
remember that on that occasion I moved, 
in the very terms which found acceptance 
in this House in 1687, an address for a 
Royal Commission (the only method known 
to the Constitution for such a purpose) to 
examine and report upon the changes 
which were demanded, and which the lapse 
of two centuries had, in the opinion of 
many, rendered necessary, in the liturgy, 
canons and formularies of our National 
Church, including also the Act of Uni- 
formity of Charles II. I was opposed 
on that occasion by all the speakers but 
one, not upon the ground that no change 
was necessary, but because my Motion was 
too extensive and indefinite, and contem- 
plated the revision of some portion of our 
formularies involving disputed doctrine, 
which was said to be dangerous to the 
peace of the Church. The most rev. the 
Primate, whose absence upon this occasion 
we all in common regret, candidly avowed 
his preference generally for the alterations 
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made in our Prayer Book by the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States. 
The right rev. Prelate the Bishop of 
London went further, and said, that had I 
confined myself to the terms of subscrip- 
tion, and the rubrics, he thought the 
result of the Motion would have been differ- 
ent. The noble Lord (Lord Lyttleton), who 
takes a great and most intelligent interest 
in these subjects, strongly repudiated the 
notion of finality. Such being the case, I 
thought myself justified in taking further 
counsel on this matter ; and, deferring to 
the views of those distinguished persons, I 
prepared my measures accordingly. Of 
two Bills which I have laid before your 
Lordships this Session, the object of one 
is to give the officiating minister, in cer- 
tain defined cases, a diseretion in the per- 
formance of Divine worship which the 
rubric at present prevents his exercising, 
On that Bill (the Public Worship Bill) 
I shall not offer any observations, as it 
is for the present virtually withdrawn ; 
but I will proceed as briefly as I can 
to endeavour to persuade your Lordships 
favourably to receive the measure which 
stands for second reading this evening, 
being a Bill for the relaxation of the 
terms of subscription imposed by the 
Act of 1662. 

I cannot satisfactorily perform the duty 
I have undertaken without entering a little 
into the history of that well-known, but 
often not-very-well-understood Act. It is 
neither the first, nor the second, nor the 
third Act of Uniformity which has been 
passed by Parliament, nor is it the only 
one now in force ; that enacted a hundred 
years previously (ist Elizabeth) being in 
full vigour, with all those tremendous pe- 
nalties with which the Legislature of those 
days was wont to enforce its provisions. 
Even should my present Bill fail, it would 
be as well that these two Acts of Uni- 
formity should be reviewed, with the object 
of making them somewhat more intelligi- 
ble than they are at present, and bringing 
them into harmony with the more tempe- 
rate legislation of the present times, Two 
Acts of Uniformity suceeeded each other 
within two years in the reign of Edward 
VI. They were repealed by Mary. Then 
came the Act of Elizabeth, to which I 
have alluded; and, lastly, that of Charles 
II., whieh it is the object of the present 
measure to amend. It is quite true that 
all these Acts pass equally under the 
name of Acts of Uniformity. They all 
declare that a particular Book of Common 
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Prayer, and no other, should be uniformly 
used in public worship ; and with such por- 
tion of the Act of 1662 the Bill your 
Lordships are now asked to consider in no 
way interferes; but the essential differ. 
enee between the Act of 1662 and all its 
predecessors is this :—Not satisfied with 
enjoining the use of the altered Prayer 
Book. it makes that book a ‘‘ test,’’ and 
presc::bes two different forms of subscrip- 
tion—one of a general nature, the other 
a form of absolute and unconditional as- 
sent, not to the use only, but to everything 
contained in and prescribed by the Prayer 
Book,—in short, to every line and letter 
which belongs to it. Even after all the 
allowances—the most ample that can be 
made for the temper of those times—it is 
difficult to understand the state of public 
opinion which could have witnessed—I 
will not say with complacency, but abso- 
lutely with applause, the insertion of such 
provisions, That the tide should have set 
strongly against the regicides, against the 
Independents, against the violent sectaries 
of Cromwell’s army, was natural enough ; 
but that all this vengeance should have been 
discharged upon the Puritans, who were 
strongly attached to the Established 
Chureb, who had always belonged to it, 


who had remonstrated bravely against 
the trial and condemnation of the King, 
who had resisted the imposition of the 
Covenant, and, above all, who had been 
foremost in promoting the restoration of 
the exiled dynasty, does appear difficult to 


account for. We must not, however, be 
too hasty in casting indiseriminate censure 
upon those who framed this Act of Uni- 
formity. It is easy enough to judge their 
conduct by the light we have now to guide 
us. It is not so easy to put ourselves in 
their places, and to feel quite certain we 
should have acted differently. At that 
time, it is to be recollected, the true prin- 
ciples of religious liberty had searcely 
dawned, even upon Protestant eommuni- 
ties; and when we find trates of this in- 
tolerant spirit still upon the statute-book, 
—above all, when we see that this most 
disastrous enactment still remains unre- 
wy we should feel thankful that our 
jot has been cast in happier times, and 
should endeavour, as far we can, to undo 
some of those mischiefs which past legis- 
lation has entailed upon us. The effect of 
the Act of Uniformity was quite as severe 
upon Puritan ministers as the authors of 
it could have desired ; but it had another 


effect, which in their blinduess they could 
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not foresee, and which fearfully verifies the 
Roman poct’s maxim, — 

« ——Nec lex hac justior ulla est, 

Quam necis artifices arte perire su&.” 
It dealt so deadly a blow to the Chureh, 
that for a century and a half her arm was 
literally palsied, and to this hour she has 
uot recovered from it. The injury inflicted 
on their nonconforming brethren was a 
mere nothing to that inflicted on their 
Chureh and country. To use the lan- 
guage of Archdeacon Hare— 

* So terribly is the sin of our forefathers, who 
framed the Act of Uniformity, visited upon E 
land to this day; nor can any human foresight 
discern how or when those evils are likely to 
terminate. From that day we date the origin of 
that constituted dissent and schism, which is the 
peculiar opprobrium and calamity of our Church.” 
And then he concludes with this curious 
observation — 

“The age which enacted this rigid ecclesias- 
tical uniformity was addicted, as might be ima- 
gined, to the practice of uniformalizing all things, 
It tried to uniformalize men’s heads by dressing 
them out in full-bottomed wigs ; it tried to uni- 
formalize trees, by cutting them into regular 
shapes. It could not bear the free growth and 
luxuriance of nature. Yet even trees, if they 
have life, disregard their Act of Uniformity, and 
put forth leaves and branches according to their 
kinds, so that the shears have constant work to 
clip their excrescences. None submit quietly ex- 
cept the dead.” 

Even the Episcopal Bench was unable to 
escape from the rage for uniformity thus 
described by the venerable Archdeacon. For- 
merly they wore a kind of cap, with which 
the portraits of Jeremy Taylor and other 
worthies of that age have made us fami- 
liar ; and those who have the misfortune 
to be as old as myself will recollect that 
curious headpiece, the episcopal wig, which 
formerly made it so difficult to distinguish 
one right rev. Prelate from another, but 
which the innovations of the present age 
have so far affected, that, however uniform 
may be the votes of the Bench this even- 
ing, there is no visible uniformity in their 
heads. It is not very easy to diseover 
what can be said in favour of the continu- 
ance of such an enactment at the present 
day. I have made search in histories, 
biographies, annals, charges, tracts, to 
find — TI will not say a eulogy, but any 
vindication of this Act; but all in vain. 
Nothing is to be met with but one univer- 
sal condemnation. In most cases the pro- 
pounder of a measure, however confident 
in the superiority of his own arguments, 
is obliged to arm himself beforehand to 
meet well-known objections, which may Le 
urged against him ; but here it is next to 
B 2 
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impossible to anticipate a reply, whilst the 
arguments in disparagement of the Act of 
Uniformity, drawn from all sources—his- 
tory, philosophy, and the genius of our 
religion—are so overwhelming, that it is 
difficult to make a selection. Although 
the present proposal was made by me on 
the first night of this Session, I find but 
one petition against it, whilst there are 
many in its favour. If I consult the press, 
I find that the organs of the two great 
parties in the Church—the Record and 
the Guardian—which do not often agree, 
have both spoken more or less favourably 
of my proposal. In truth, this matter 
exactly resembles the case of the pass- 
port system, of which, wien it was abo- 
lished, The Times newspaper justly ob- 
served — 

“That we never know tke folly of a bad 
habit until we get rid of it, and find how easily 
we can get on without it. It was the pecu- 
liarity of the passport system, that whilst it 
wrought an infinity of mischief, which was never 
contemplated, it proved utterly useless for the 
object it was presumed to have in view.” 

And so with the Act of Uniformity. We 
know that this test was intended to make 
a schism in the Church of Christ in this 
country, and that it was eminently suc- 
cessful. We know that it was intended 
to drive out of the Church hundreds of 
men who would have been its pride and 
ornament; and that it did drive them 
out. We know, also, by lamentable ex- 
perience, that it has kept out thousands 
of pious men of a like stamp ever since. 
We know that it has created a perma- 
nent Nonconformist institution, which is 
taking gigantic proportions. But where 
are we to discover any advantages which 
the Act of Uniformity has conferred upon 
us? Has it even within our own re- 
stricted pale secured unity or orthodoxy, 
or even uniformity? Has it in any way 
contributed to the piety, the wisdom, the 
learning, the usefulness of the clergy, or 
the extension of our own Church sys- 
tem? I listen in vain for an answer in 
the affirmative. This, however, we know 
it has done: It has exposed our clergy 
to an imputation not only, or chiefly, 
from Nonconformists, but principally from 
their own brethren, of making a solemn 
declaration before God and the congre- 
gation in a ‘‘non-natural’’ sense, and 
with mental reservation; and I must say 
more—that, in reference to the whole of 
our subscription, glosses have been put 
forth, modes of interpretation resorted to, 
by men of every party in the Charch, in 
Lord Ebury 
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order to justify these subscriptions, which, 
were they introduced into the transac- 
tions of private life, would put an end to 
all confidence between man and man. 
What, then, are the arguments which 
are to be brought forward to induce your 
Lordships to reject this Bill? What is it 
that has inflamed the zeal of my noble 
Friend the noble Viscount opposite to 
such a pitch, as to have brought him to 
the conviction, even before I had opened 
my mouth in defence of it, that the Bill I 
propose should be cast out at once? With 
some industry I have collected that, in the 
opinion of some persons, the National 
Church is in such a state of weakness and 
peril, that these subjects ought not even 
to be broached at all in Parliament ; whilst 
others, not sharing this opinion, have yet 
conjured up some phantom of danger likely 
to happen, should this test, after existing 
a couple of centuries, be withdrawn. ‘* We 
would be no parties,”’ they say, ‘‘ to its 
enactment; but we dread the effect of 
abandoning it ;”’ and, lastly, there are 
some who think that this test is the only 
security a layman has for the orthodoxy 
of his minister. I will apply myself to 
these objections in the order in which I 
have stated them. First, I am sure that 
your Lordships will agree with me that our 
National Church, so far from being in a 
state of weakness and peril, was never in a 
greater state of activity and vigour; and 
that all she wants is to be freed from some 
of those trammels which alone prevent her 
being, in reality, what she is in name— 
the Church of the Nation. Then, as to 
the danger to be apprehended if we aban- 
don, as an evil practice, this ecclesiastical 
passport system. What, then, do those 
fear who cannot bring themselves to get 
rid of an evil, because of its having been 
in existence a couple of centuries? for they 
admit that it is an evil, saying that they 
would not have consented to it. Are such 
persons apprehensive that an alteration 
would let in a flood of heretical teachers— 
Socinians, Universalists, Essayists, Brown- 
ists, and God knows what? I pray them 
to calm their fears. This Bill in no way 
alters, nor does it interfere in the smallest 
degree with, the standards of our Chureh. 
Should any minister, after this Bill passes, 
teach false doctrines, he must be tried by 
the same rules, and judged by the same 
tribunals, as before. Besides that, if any 
one places any confidence in the value of 
these subscriptions, there are enough left 


to satisfy the most exacting and timorous 
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mind. Independent of tests of character 
and examination at or previous to taking 
orders, every one before ordination must 
declare his assent to the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles in the terms of the 13th Elizabeth, 
and must then subscribe to the three 
articles of the Thirty-sixth Canon: the 
first of which is the Oath of Supremacy ; 
the second, an affirmation that the Book 
of Common Prayer containeth nothing con- 
trary to the Word of God, that it may be 
lawfully used, and that he will use the 
same and none other in his public minis- 
trations ; and the third, another subscrip- 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles. Then, 
on being admitted to a benefice, he has 
again to declare his conformity to the 
Liturgy, and his assent, for the third time, 
to the Thirty-nine Articles. Surely in all 
these subscriptions there is sufficient (if 
such defences are of any real value) to keep 
out everything except a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, against which, as Dr. Vaughan 
truly observes, nothing will avail, And 
these facts I would also recommend to the 
third class of cbjectors—those who are of 
opinion that without this stringent sub- 
scription the laity would not have suffi- 
cient security. To these I may further 
observe, that a great many livings are 
solely intrusted to curates, and that some 
remain curates all their lives. No one 
ever heard that these rev. gentlemen are 
particularly heterodox, and yet they do not 
make this declaration at all. Happily, we 
are not without a very valuable example, 
which may safely guide us in this matter, 
and which I hope will entirely allay any 
alarms which may be felt on the subject. 
In a Church which received orders from us, 
which uses our Prayer Book (only sensibly 
revised, as I had the happiness to think 
in unison with the most rev. the Primate), 
which is in full communion with us, and 
one of whose Bishops is at this moment 
doing episcopal duty in Paris for the 
Bishop of London—I refer to the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
where no such subscription as that I seek 
to abolish is to be found. When our North 
American colonies separated from Great 
Britain, and their Chureh had to reconsider 
its whole position, after very much de- 
liberation and careful consideration they 
did away with the whole of their former 
code of subscriptions, and substituted in lieu 
of them this very simple and sensible form ; 
it is very like a form proposed by Lord 
Nottingham and Tillotson at the end of the 
seventeenth century, which is to be found 
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in the records of your Lordships’ House, 
but is an improvement even on that— 

“TI do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old 

and New Testament to be the Word of God, and 
to contain all things necessary to salvation ; and 
I do sincerely engage to conform to the doctrines 
and worship of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States.” 
I hope your Lordships will consider 
that I have established my position, that 
there is nothing to fear from the abroga- 
tion of this test, whilst there is much of 
good to be hoped for from it; and that 
the Church of England is far too strong to 
fear any such discussions as these. 

I am unwilling to trespass on your time 
unnecessarily ; but, at the same time, I 
must not leave my case in any part in- 
complete. Some persons have imagined, 
doubtless from not having the facts 
brought specially to their notice, that 
this test has not been productive of so 
much evil as has been said. I do not 
like to trouble the House with too much 
documentary evidence, but I can assure 
your Lordships I have in my possession 
numerous letters from clergymen, giving 
very touching accounts of their having 
been compelled to give up their cures, 
where they were otherwise happy and 
useful, on account of the stringency of 
these terms of subscription. They have 
told me of others who, within their know- 
ledge, have gone through the same ordeal 
—of many who, on the same account, 
were compelled to abandon their cherished 
desire of dedicating themselves to the ser- 
vice of the ministry—of still more, who 
are Dissenters, who long to join the 
Establishment, having no essential dif- 
ferences with her. Of such documents 
I have selected the following, which I 
thought were worthy of your Lordships’ 
attention :— 

Extract of a letter from a Dissenting 
minister— 

“Tam a Dissenting minister, much against my 
wish. My forefathers were ejected in 1662, and 
I remain excluded for the same reasons for which 
they resigned large livings. Formerly I was con- 
nected (as I was bred) with the Unitarian body, 
but was obliged to relinquish the an of one of 
the old Presbyterian chapels founded by the com- 
peers of my forefathers, because I could not 
preach the peculiar negative doctrines of the sect 
that has got possession of many of those places. 
Willingly would I have rejoined the Church to 
which all my sympathies inclined me, and from 
which I have no doctrinal difference, but I could 
not ‘assent to all and everything,’ as required.” 

Extract from a charge of the Venera- 
ble Archdeacon of Northampton, delivered 
May 5th, 1862— 
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“ What may be the effects of an alteration in 
the terms of subscription it is not give. me to 
foresee. For myself, I would, not unwillingly, 
admit any good man into the ministry who would 
subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles, and declare 
that he approved of the Liturgy more than of any 
other book of public prayers, and that he would 
consent to use it, and no other, in the public 
services of the Church. Nor would evil follow 
in these times, I think, if the declaration we are 
now required to make, ‘I will conform to the 
Liturgy of the Church of England and Ireland,’ 
were the only one; we should not then have to 
regret the departure of so many good men from 
the Church To this class, that of poli- 
tical Dissenters, the really conscientious Noncon- 
formists do not belong; and of these there is a 
very considerable body who do not disapprove of 
the doctrines of our Church, and who have been 
deterred from joining our communioa only by 
some stringent portions of the Act of Unifor- 
mity.” 

Extract from speech of Mr. E. Ball, 
M.P., in the House of Commons, on 
Mr, Bouverie’s Clergy Relief Bill, April 
9th, 1862— 

“Though not himself a member of the Esta- 
blished Church, he recognised its great import- 
ance, and would be the last man to impair its 
stability. Ile hoped that the Select Committee 
would inquire, not only how clergymen were to 
be permitted to leave the Church, but how the 
obstacles which now prevented many valuable 
yoing men from entering its service could best 
be removed. The latter of these questions was 
much more important than the former. Hun- 
dreds, and even thousands, of young men were 
excluded from the ministry of the Established 
Church because the oath and the other require- 
ments were so stringent that they could not 
conscientiously subscribe them.” 

I have now brought my case to a close. 
T have endeavoured not to leave out any- 
thing essential to it, and at the same time 
to avoid overlaying it with extraneous 
matter, I am, however, painfully con- 
scious how imperfect has been the per- 
formance of my task. Would that I had 
the abilities and the influence of many 
I see before and around me! Then I 
could not have failed to impress upon 
the House the immense importance of 
the decision they are about to arrive at. 
The vote they are about to give will de- 
cide whether your Lordships will promote 
that best of all things—religious unity, 
or whether you will continue to foment 
that worst of all evils, and greatest of 
hinderances to the spread of the Gospel— 
religious discord. Whether you will as- 
sist in enlarging the bounds, in length- 
ening the cords, and strengthening the 
stakes, of our National Church—or, whe- 
ther you will continue to wall her up with- 
in the narrow limits to which, by ill-starred 
legislation, she has been hitherto confined ? 
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Will you maintain in all its deformities 
an Act which has no defender ; or will 
you expunge from your statute-book a 
provision, the suggestion of intolerance 
and persecution, and the offspring of the 
worst period of our Parliamentary history ? 
My voice may fail to persuade your Lord- 
ships, but you will not, I hope, turn a 
deaf ear to one of our greatest philoso- 
phers and orators, who, although he has 
passed away, yet lives and speaks amongst 
us by the imperishable works of his genius, 
“ Et si mihi non datis arma, 
Huie date,” 

It was in the year 1773, that Mr. Burke, 
speaking on the Dissenters’ Relief Bill, 
made use of the following remarkable 
language :— 

“T would respect all conscience—all conscience 
that is really such, and which, perhaps, its very 
tenderness proves to be sincere. I wish to see 
the established Church of England great and 
powerful; I wish to see her foundations laid 
low and deep, that she may crush the giant 
powers of rebellious darkness. I would have her 
head raised up to that heaven to which she con- 
ducts us; I would have her open wide her hos- 
pitable gates by a noble and liberal compre- 
hension ; I would have her give a lesson of peace 
to mankind, that a vexed and wandering gene- 
ration might be taught to seek for repose and 
toleration in the maternal bosom of Christianity, 
and not in the harlot lap of infidelity and indif- 
ference, Nothing has driven people more into 
that house of seduction, than the mutual hatred 
of Christian congregations. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man would have us fight this confederacy of the 
powers of darkness with the single arm of the 
Church of England,—would have us fight, not 
only against infidelity, but fight, at the same 
time, with all other denominations except our 
own. In the moment we make a front against 
the common enemy we have to combat with 
all those who are the natural friends of our 
cause, Strong as we are, we are not equal to 
this. The cause of the Church of England is 
included in that of religion, not that of religion 
in the Church of England.” 


With a grateful sense of your Lordships’ 
kindness and patience, I beg now to move 
the second reading of the Bill. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 


Viscount DUNGANNON said, he ap- 
pealed to the House not to agree to the 
second reading of this Bill on two grounds; 
first, on account of the. encouragement it 
afforded to latitudinarianism ; and secondly, 
because he was convinced that it would 
open the way to other and still greater 
innovations. By the law as it now stood 
it was required that every clergyman 
should subseribe to the Articles of the 
Church, and that he should sign a deela- 
ration that he assented to the Form of 
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Common Prayer. Another declaration 
made by a newly-inducted minister was, 
that he would act in conformity with the 
rubrie in reading the services on Sun- 
days, and on certain other days. Now, 
it was perfectly possible for a clergyman 
to act formally in accordance with that 
pledge without really believing or in his 
doctrine upholding the Book of Common 
Prayer. The real question involved in the 
noble Lord’s statement appeared to him to 
be, Whether any profession of faith on 
the part of the clergy of the Established 
Church was necessary or not? That a 
profession and declaration of faith was 
considered necessary was evidenced by the 
history of the early Chureh, and they also 
had in the Holy Scriptures the declaration 
that such a profession was required. With 
these precedents, it was unnecessary for 
him to say more on this point. The objec- 
tion urged against this profession seemed to 
be this, that it fettered the ministers of the 
Church, and imposed a chain on Christian 
labour. But surely it would be admitted 
that society could not be carried on without 
eertain restrictions being placed upon its 
members; and how could the Church 
continue, unless the duties of her minis- 


ters and their obligations were defined 
and limited by some such rules as these ? 
It appeared to him that the question re- 
solved itself into this—was it right, or not 
right, that the people at large should know 
in what manner the ministers of religion 
were restricted in respect of the doctrines 


which they promulgated? Was it neces- 
sary, or not, that the congregations should 
know that the elergyman had acknow- 
ledged his belief in the doctrines which 
he formally taught? Undoubtedly, if it 
were supposed that the minister did not 
believe in the doctrines he taught, and 
did not in his heart confirm the Prayer 
Book he read to them, his influence with 
hia congregation would be very greatly 
diminished. If their Lordships looked at 
the state of the German Protestant Church, 
they would find that the latitude allowed 
in it had given rise to serious and never- 
ending dissensions. Was this, he would 
ask, the time when the Chureh ought 
te relax in its rules and discipline? For, 
although he believed that the Chureh 
reigned pre-eminent in the affeetions of 
the country, there were reasons why they 
should be careful not to do anything tend- 
ing to impair its efficieney. Moreover, 
no one was compelled to enter into holy 
erders ; therefore, when a man did so of 
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his own free will, there could be no pos- 
sible hardship in calling upon him to de- 
clare his adherence to the doctrines which 
it was one of the duties of his profession 
to inculeate. The noble Lord had three 
times brought the question of a reform 
in our liturgy before their Lordships, 
and, on the last oecasion, had almost 
stood alone. Since then the noble Lord 
had placed two Bills on their Lordships’ 
table, with regard to one of which, he had 
no hesitation in saying, had it become the 
law of the land, it would have produced 
nothing but schism in every parish in the 
kingdom. For this reason he thought their 
Lordships were bound to look with great 
care at the measure which the noble Lord 
proposed. He could not but hope that 
their Lordships would reject the Bill. He 
looked on it as one productive of nothing 
but evil, and the forerunner of greater and 
even more dangerous innovations. He 
felt, as a Churchman, that he was bound 
to oppose this measure, believing conscien- 
tiously that some restriction ought to be 
put on those who sought to become mem- 
bers of the Established Church as minis- 
ters of the Gospel. Ie could not allow to 
those gentlemen that latitude which he did 
not begrudge to the Dissenters; and so 
long as he was spared, and had a seat in 
their Lordships’ House, he would resist 
any attempt at innovation on the rules and 
ordinances of the Church. It was per- 
feetly idle to say, that because the Church 
was strong in the affections of the people 
these restrictions should be withdrawn. 
That the Church was strong was owing 
to the fact that her bishops and her 
clergy had done their duty ; and it must 
be remembered that this declaration of 
faith had been made by the greatest or- 
naments that ever existed within its pale. 
But, strong as the Churel: was in the affee- 
tions of the people, it had yet insidious 
enemies within it—witness the Essays and 
Reviews, the publication of which, emanat- 
ing as they did from ordained ministers of 
our Church, those moreover intrusted with 
the education of the youth of the country, 
afforded no unreasonable ground for alarm ; 
and it was, on that very ground, more in- 
cumbent on their Lordships not to admit 
any innovations which might give an ad- 
vantage to their attacks. For these rea- 
sons he must give his strenuous opposition 
to the Bill now before the House. He 
gave the noble Lord credit for the most 
pure and conscientious intentions, but be- 
lieved his views on this matter were fear- 
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fully erroneous and mistaken. If such in- 
novations were to be allowed, there would 
soon be an end to the Established Church 
in this country, for how could it flourish 
without discipline and without govern- 
ment? Such a measure as the present 
would annihilate Church discipline and 
Church government ; and without them 
how was it possible that the Established 
Church could continue to be, as it now 
was, a visible society? He hoped their 
Lordships would on this, as they had on 
other occasions, prove themselves the true 
guardians of the interests of the Church, 
and of its liturgy and admirable formulas. 
He would move, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be read a second time that day 
six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘* now,” 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months.” 

Tue Bisuor or LONDON said, he ven- 
tured to present himself to their Lord- 
ships, because in this matter he felt that 
he, in some respects, differed from many 
of those with whom on all matters of im- 
portance he should desire always to concur. 
He confessed himself obliged to the noble 
Lord the proposer of the Bill, not only 
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was the gravity of the subject that he ven- 
tured to urge the noble Lord not to divide 
the House on the present occasion. The 
noble Lord had said that no petitions had 
been presented against his proposal ; but 
that might be accounted for by the fact 
that it was not known throughout the 
country, for it was only a week ago that 
he (the Bishop of London) had been able 
to obtain a copy of the Bill. Two other 
Bills, which professed to have a similar 
object, had been introduced in the course 
of the Session; but this Bill was of a 
very different character—it was very im- 
portant because it had much in it that 
was good, and at the same time it touched 
on very delicate ground. He did not think, 
therefore, that during the week which had 
elapsed since the Bill was printed the 
country had had a sufficient opportunity 
of considering what would be its probable 
effects. It seemed to him that their Lord- 
ships and the country should have more 
time for consideration before they pledged 
themselves to a decision on so important 
a matter. A few petitions had been pre- 
sented on the other side, but they were 
from persons with whom the noble Lord 
There was one very im- 


introduced it to their Lordships, but for| portant principle which seemed to be 


the distinct form in which his propo-) 


sitions were stated. The noble Lord had 
reduced his attempts on this subject to 
very sitople points ; but these points, how- 
ever small and simple they might appear, 
were of very great and grave importance. 
He thought it a very serious thing, to 
tamper with an Act of Parliament which 
had existed now for 200 years, notwith- 
standing the attempts made at different 
times to subvert it. An attempt of that 
kind was made only twenty-five years 
after the time when it was originally 
adopted ; but it passed safely through 
the epoch of the Great Revolution, when 
many were desirous to conciliate as much 
as possible the Protestant Dissenters. 
He considered, likewise, that it was a 
very grave matter indeed, when they re- 
garded this Act as not only a time-ho- 
noured Act, but as partaking of the cha- 
racter of a charter. by which the Church 
and State were united. Therefore he felt 
gratitude, he repeated, for the plain and 
distinct manner in which the proposed 
alterations had been introduced to their 
Lordships, and it was with great pain and 
hesitation that he differed from several 
of those whom in a matter of this kind he 
should desire always to follow. So great 


Viscount Dungannon 








embodied in the remarks of the noble 
Lord—namely, that persons ought not to 
make solemn declarations which did not 
perfectly express in their plain and ob- 
vious sense the sentiments of those who 
were called upon to make them. No 
doubt, when they received old forms of 
subscription prepared in days of contro- 
versy long past, they must take them in 
their general sense as honest men rather 
than in their strict grammatical sense ; 
but still they were always glad when there 
was not a single syllable which did not 
exactly express the conscientious views of 
the men who were to be bound by them. 
Far be it from him to say that there were 
any clergymen in the Church of England 
who did not unfeignedly assent to the Book 
of Common Prayer. He was convinced that 
those who found a difficulty in signing that 
declaration would very generally find an 
equal difficulty in using the prayers which 
that declaration prescribed. But they 
were not to judge of men’s consciences 
as if all were alike, and he had no doubt 
of the truth of what the noble Lord had 
stated, that there were many excellent 
men who had been tormented by scruples 
with regard to the words of ‘the existing 
declaration—men whom they would desire 
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to retain in the Church of England, but 
who, from what appeared to him unneces- 
sary scruples, had felt obliged to withdraw 
from her communion. He called those seru- 
ples unnecessary, because he thought that 
there was in this matter a fallacy into which 
the noble Lord and persons who had written 
on the subject had fallen. They were told 
that that declaration had been inserted 
in the Act of Uniformity for the distinct 
purpose of causing the Puritans to give 
up their livings ; and no doubt it had that 
effect. But there was another clause in 
that Act which grated far more against 
their consciences—a clause which was re- 
moved in 1688—a clause to which he be- 
lieved not one of their Lordships would 
have subscribed—that under no pretence 
whatsoever was it lawful for a Christian 
man to take up arms in defence of his 
liberty against the civil power. He be- 
lieved that when Baxter and others gave 
up their livings they were influenced to 
some extent by the clause in question ; 
but they were influenced to a far greater 
extent by the latter clause, which ac- 
quiesced in would have made all their pre- 
vious lives a lie. He thought that any 
man who calmly studied the history of the 
times would arrive at the conclusion that 
it was the two clauses united which had 
driven those men from their livings. It was 
generally stated that the proposal of the 
noble Lord would altogether change the 
subscription made by clergymen at their 
ordination. But one reason why he was 
disposed to give his approval to the proposal 
was that it would do nothing of the kind. 
He himself for twelve years had had to 
discharge responsible duties in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and during that time he 
had never made this declaration. He be- 
lieved there were instances of other right 
rev. Prelates who had never made it. 
Why, then, was every man instituted into 
a living called upon to make it? His ap- 
proval of the proposal was grounded on 
this, that it put an end to a partial and fool- 
ish arrangement. The fact was, the decla- 
ration was not to be made at ordination, nor 
by persons in the Universities who were in- 
trusted with grave duties ; it was simply to 
be made by a man when taking possession 
of a benefice ; and the distinction was pro- 
bably accounted for by the fact that the 
persons who framed the Uniformity Act had 
principally in view to turn obnoxious per- 
sons out of their livings. The noble Lord, 
therefore, would scarcely relieve as many 
as he expected; and he either meant a 
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great deal more than he said, or he wished 
for something which was scarcely worth 
taking. There were numerous other de- 
clarations, and why should a man who 
made them hesitate to make this one also ? 
The Bill of the noble Lord, therefore, 
was chiefly important as enunciating an 
important principle — that these declara- 
tions should be made as simple and as 
plain as possible. He had also enunciated 
the principle that their forms should be 
divested as speedily as possible of every- 
thing which would remind men of departed 
and painful controversy. Now, it was only 
two Sessions ago that their Lordships had 
agreed to expunge certain services which 
were painful to the feelings, because they 
reminded men of bitter discussions and 
controversies long past. It would therefore 
only be following up the same principle 
which had induced their Lordships to do 
away with those services, if they were to 
agree that this clause, so far as it wasa 
memorial of a departed controversy, should 
also be abolished. He had heard it said that 
there was now more difficulty than formerly 
in indueing young men of talent to enter on 
holy orders. This was a more thoughtful 
age than many which had preceded it, and 
he was glad that young men took more 
time to consider before they made the 
declaration required. He should rejoice 
to simplify the forms of declaration in 
respect to such men; but they muat 
not magnify the principle involved. His 
experience would not lead him to sup- 
pose that there was a gradual deterioration 
in the qualifications of the persons taking 
orders. His experience was that the young 
men whom he ordained this year and last 
year were superior in learning and attain- 
ments to those whom he had ordained five 
years ago. For his own part, he be- 
lieved there never was a time when thé 
Church of England held a more important 
place in the estimation of the country. 
The clergy were zealous in the discharge 
of their peculiar duties, and he doubted 
also whether there ever were more men 
of. literary taste and sound thought who 
sought to enter the ministry than now. 
He believed that the same complaint was 
made in other professions. It was said 
the young men who entered the profession 
of the law, or gave themselves to political 
life, were not equal to their predecessors ; 
and there was a general fear lest if those 
honoured names which had long been be- 
fore the country were removed, they would 
find no worthy successors. He had no such 
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fears as to the clergy. THe did not doubt, 
that if himself and all his right rev. Brethren 
were removed to-morrow, there would be no 
want of properly-qualified men to fill their 
places. He saw nothing of this gradual 
deterioration, and he would advise the noble 
Lord not to lay too much stress on this 
argument. Whilst, therefore, it was quite 
right that they should endeavour to conci- 
liate the scruples of young men who were 
desirous of entering into holy orders, at 
the same time they ought not to magnify 
the importance of the change now under 
consideration. With respect to the effect 
of removing these declarations on the Dis- 
senters, he believed, that if not only the 
declarations but also the Liturgy were 
swept away, a good many Dissenters would 
be just as far from the Church of England 
as at present, because they announced 
that the one vital question was the separa- 
tion of Church and State; and they would 
eontinue to hold aloof from the Church so 
long as the clergy of the Establishment 
accepted the hire and pay of the State. It 
was hopeless, therefore, to suppose that by 
any concession of the kind now contempla- 
ted it would be possible to conciliate these 
persons, They, however, formed only a 


small fraction of those who separated from 
the Church of England, and he was hope- 
ful enough to believe that a day would 
eome when a large portion of those who 
now dissented from the Church of England 
would return to it, and be gathered within 


its pale. He believed, that if the Church 
acted not hastily, but on mature considera- 
tion, it might, without any sacrifice of 
principle, gradually conciliate many who 
now kept at a distanee from its services. 
The day might come when that great mis- 
take which sent the whole Wesleyan body 
adrift from the Church of Kngland might 
e remedied, and that this body, whose 
great founder and leader was a minister of 
the Church, would return to strengthen the 
hands of the elergy. It might be said 
that he had spoken on both sides; but, as 
he had been forced to express his opinion 
at so short a notice, their Lordships would, 
he trusted, forgive him for the manner in 
which he had spoken, With regard to the 
Bill, he trusted that his noble Friend 
would wait until the country had had an 
opportunity of fairly considering this 
question. 
Tue Bishop or ST. DAVID’S said, 
that if he could accept what had been said 
by his right rev. Brother as a full expres- 
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abstained from addressing their Lordships 
on the present occasion. But although he 
fully agreed that more time ought to be 
allowed, in order that public attention . 
should be drawn to this subject, still he 
must own his mind was not in that state 
of suspense and fluctuation with regard to 
the merits of the question which appeared 
to be the case with his right rev. Brother. 
He therefore asked their Lordships’ per- 
mission to state how far he was prepared 
to go along with the noble Lord whe 
brought forward the measure, and at what 
precise turning-point he felt compelled ta 
part company with him. [He would first 
say that he not only gave the noble Lord 
the fullest credit for the purity and excel- 
lence of his intentions, but that he sympa- 
thized with him in the general tenor of his 
observations. He sincerely deplored, in 
common with the noble Lord and the ma- 
jority of the Christian world, the character 
of the times which gave birth to the Act 
of Uniformity, and the spirit in which that 
act was framed. It must not, however, be 
forgotten that it was enacted at a period 
of very great excitement and reaction, 
Still, he would remind their Lordships that 
it was not the substance of the declaration to 
which objection was made, but its phraseo- 
logy and form, which might possibly offend 
some tender consciences. Undoubtedly, 
if their Lordships were now for the first 
time considering the form of declaration, 
he should oppose the introduction of the 
declaration now imposed. But this Bill 
was grounded on a proposition to which 
he for one could not assent. He was re- 
quired by the Bill to assert that of the two 
declarations cited in the present Bill one 
was sufficient. It would thus be enough 
if a clergyman, on taking possession of any 
benefice, promised to conform to the Liturgy 
of the Church, instead of, as now, being 
obliged to declare his assent and consent 
to everything contained in the Prayer Book. 
This declaration was a quite different one 
from that required to be made on admission 
to holy orders ; and though, if the declara- 
tion had to be prepared over again, he 
should not frame it in the same way, he 
could not admit that on such an occasion 
as a clergyman taking charge of a parish 
he should not be required to make some 
profession of his adhesion to the Commen 
Prayer book. If he were not required to 
make some such declaration, an external 
and mechanical conformity with the terms 
of the Liturgy would be all that would be 
obtained. He could not but think that 
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the effect would be to give a Parliamentary 
authority to men conforming to rites and 
doctrines which did not correspond with 
their inward convictions. Therefore, how- 
ever much he might disapprove the terms 
of the declaration, and might desire to see 
some modification introduced, he could not 
assent to the proposition of the noble Lord, 
which he thought would deal a heavy blow 
to the Church of England. He concurred 
in the wish that had been expressed by 
his right rev. Brother, that the noble Lord 
would upon this occasion withdraw his Bill ; 
but in giving utterance to that desire he 
wished it to be understood that he did so, 
not because he did not sympathize with 
the object, but because he believed that 
the form in which it was proposed to attain 
it would completely defeat that object. 
Lorp LYTTELTON said, that while 
he felt bound to oppose the Bill, he did 
not wish to be understood as holding that 
the present declaration might not be mo- 
dified with advantage to the Church ; for 
he was inclined to think that it was drawn 
up in terms somewhat too stringent. He 
might remark, in reference to that point, 
that the Royal declaration prefixed to the 
Articles of Religion in the Prayer Book 
required that all who accepted that import- 
ant portion of the book should accept them 
in their usual and literal sense. But it was 
@ fallacy to suppose that the usual was 
always the literal sense. No one could be 
bound to accept in every case the words of 
the Scriptures in their literal sense. He 
thought the Clergy ought not to be bound 
to adhere to the Prayer Book in any such 
way as to prevent them from consider- 
ing any amendment in its terms, the sub- 
stance being adhered to; and therefore 
he was willing to consider whether a de- 
elaration from the clergy that they adhered 
to the substance of the Prayer Book would 
not be sufficient. But there was a wide 
gulf between those views and the views 
which had been advocated by the noble 
Lord who moved the second reading. The 
noble Lord proposed, not a revision of the 
Act of Uniformity, but the abolition 
of all securities to congregations that 
their clergy adhered to the Prayer Book. 
It might be said that a clergyman con- 
forming outwardly to the Prayer Book 
might be assumed to agree with it in sub- 
stance; but such a matter was not to be 
dealt with in the abstract, but according 
to the light of experience. Some years 
ago a reverend gentleman claimed the right 
of remaining a minister of the Church of 
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England while he held all Roman doe- 
trine ; and there were other similar cases 
in that and in the opposite direction. 
It was true these cases were exceptional ; 
but if all securities were abolished, they 
might cease to be excepiional. He also 
deprecated the initiation by Parliament of 
measures directly or indirectly affecting 
the doctrines of the Church of England, 
and he thought that the present measure 
did indirectly affect those doctrines. The 
Church had never been looked upon as 
liable to be dealt with by the civil Legisla- 
ture without any voice on the part of the 
Chureh itself. In former times the voice 
of the clergy was heard in Convocation, 
and the voice of the laity in Parliament ; 
but Parliament could not be said now in any 
sense to represent the laity of the Church 
of England. He did not mean to say 
that Convocation was a satisfactory re- 
presentation; but such as it was, it was 
the ouly representative, not only of the 
clergy, but of the Church. He did not 
desire to give that body greater executive 
power; but he thought that before any 
measure affecting the doctrines of the 
Church of England was proposed, it ought 
to be referred by the Crown to Convocation 
for their opinion, which opinion must ne- 
cessarily carry much weight in the ultimate 
decision of Parliament. 

Tus Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he should deeply regret if this Motion were 
pressed to a division, because he knew 
the extreme delicacy and difficulty of this 
subject, and how little the clergy and the 
publie were yet prepared for its decision, 
At the same time, it was impossible to 
have mixed much with the clerical, and 
what was called the religious world, with- 
out sceing that principles and feelings 
were now at work which threatened, 
sooner or later, to issue in something 
very serious to the Church of Englands 
It was perfectly true that for a very long 
time past there never was a period when 
that Chureh stood so well as it did now 
with the country, or in which it showed it- 
self so active or was 80 safe. Nevertheless, 
there were springing up around her dangers 
of great intensity and force, and which 
were pushed forward by persons of great 
zealand intelligence. One of the greatest 
of those dangers, in his mind, was the 
demand for what was known by the name 
of liturgical revision ; and unless some- 
thing analogous to this proposal—he would 
not say precisely this Bill—were adopted 
to satisfy tender consciences, he was con: 
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vinced that the integrity of the Chureh 
would be very much compromised. It 
was very desirable that the attention of 
the clergy and the country at large should 
be directed to this subject, and he felt 
satisfied that in no long space of time the 
great body of the clergy and a consider- 
able proportion of the Episcopal Bench 
would acquiesce in some measure of this 
kind for affording relief to tender con- 
sciences. No doubt, the young men who 
now offered themselves for ordination were 
well qualified for the office they sought ; 
but it should be remembered that those 
who had scruples against subscription did 
not offer themselves at all for ordination. 
Hundreds—he might say thousands—of 
young men, who would make highly com- 
petent ministers of the Church, never pre- 
sented themselves to the Bishop, because 
they knew that they would sooner or latter 
be compelled to take this subscription, 
and it was an undoubted fact that a vast 
number of them went over to the various 
Dissenting denominations. He was not 
at all anxious to bring inte the Church 
of England the great body of Nonconfor- 
mists. He knew the good that those bodies 
were doing in their respective spheres, and 
he had no wish to disturb or interfere with 
them in the good they were working out ; 
but he was very desirious to secure for 
the service of the Church those hundreds 
of energetic, pious, and zealous young 
men who were now deterred by the strin- 
gency of the present terms of subscription 
from presenting themselves for ordination. 
Tle trusted the noble Lord would not press 
the Bill at that time, but that further time 
would be given for the consideration of so 
important a subject. 

Eart RUSSELL said, he could not 
allow this discussion to close without ex- 
pressing to his noble Friend, who had had 
to encounter many objections, his belief 
that he had rendered a public service by 
calling the attention of their Lordships 
and of the country to this important sub- 
ject, because the question was really one 
of growiug and pressing importance. He 
might be mistaken in his view of the pre- 
sent times; but, as it appeared to him, 
these were times remarkable for individual 
learning, individual inquiry, and for indi- 
vidual and independent judgment. It was 
not so in the century when this test was 
created. That was a period when, on the 
one side, many men were banded together 
in order to obtain the emoluments and 
rewards of the Established Church, and 
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when, on the other, a number of men 
banded themselves together resolutely to 
encounter suffering and even persecution 
rather than subscribe to religious doctrines 
to which they could not conscientiously 
assent. We were now, however, happily 
living at a totally different epoch. No 
one was now subjected to any privation or 
hardship on account of his religious faith ; 
while, at the same time, men were not 
ready to give up their conscientious belief 
for any advantages which they might ob- 
tain by joining a Church to which they did 
not in their hearts adhere. But, if that 
were so, certain inconveniences must arise 
from such a state of things. They had 
the testimony of his right rev. Friend (the 
Bishop of London) to the fact that there 
were many men sincerely attached to the 
Established Church who suffered great dis- 
tress of mind from being unable to recon- 
cile their conscicnces fully to the declara- 
tions which his noble Friend proposed to 
modify, That of itself was a very con- 
siderable evil. Having a national Church 
and wishing to support it, it was a misfor- 
tune if many men, from the number or the 
ambiguity of those declarations, should 
feel pained in their consciences. But 
there was another very important matter 
to which his noble Friend who spoke last 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) had called atten- 
tion. The Church was not threatened ex- 
ternally. Nothing proved that more than 
the little progress made by those who 
advocated the separation of the Church 
from the State. They were a small mi- 
nority ; their views might, indeed, be 
maintained by men of talent and energy, 
but the great majority of the country was 
opposed to them. But there was an in- 
ternal and perhaps a growing danger, such 
as his noble Friend had pointed out, arising 
from the independence of mind and the 
spirit of inquiry to which he had referred. 
There were many young men of Christian 
piety, of Christian zeal, and of talents 
which, if devoted to the Church of Eng- 
land, might produce works of learning 
and earnest exhortation to the people, and 
which would strengthen the Church in the 
affections of the country. But these per- 
sons had certain scruples which prevented 
their joining the Established Church as 
clergymen, though they might still, per- 
haps, be ready to conform to her ordi- 
nances. It was, he thought, a great dis- 
advantage, not to the Church alone, but 
to the Church and the State together, that 
the former should be deprived of the ser- 
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vices of men who might be among her 
brightest ornaments. These were con- 
siderations, then, worthy of their Lord- 
ships’ attention, and worthy of the atten- 
tion of the Church itself—~although he 
quite agreed that it was not at all desirable 
that they should now come to a decision 
on that question. There was one point 
which lay at the bottom of the subject, in 
respect to which their Lordships had given 
opinions much differing from each other. 
Indeed, the noble Lord who proposed the 
rejection of this Bill (Viscount Dungannon) 
had himself expressed in the course of his 
speech two entirely discrepant views upon 
it ; because he stated, first, that the mea- 
sure would leave no standard whatever in 
the Church, but would give the clergy 
complete freedom and latitude of opinion, 
without any test to mark them off from 
any species of dissent; while he further 
on expressed quite a contradictory view in 
replying to an argument of his noble 
Friend. There was much force in what 
the right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Lon- 
don) had said as to their not being able to 
see what would be the effect of the Bill 
upon the declaration made by the clergy 
at their ordination. That was a point 
which required grave consideration before 
any satisfactory decision could be come 
to on a matter of that kind; but if the 
grievances to which he had adverted 
existed, the question was one which must 
excite further discussion, not only among 
the clergy, but in the Universities and all 
the other places where men took an inte- 
rest in the well-being of the Church. To 
that future discussion he thought the ques- 
tion ought for the present to be left, and 
he trusted that his noble Friend would not 
now press his Motion. The subject was 
one of growing importance, and it was 
desirable that the House should not be 
divided at once into two opposite parties 
upon it; but that, if the question were 
hereafter to be revived, it should come 
before them in a shape that might fa- 
cilitate a settlement conducive to the ad- 
vantage of the Church, and which should 
not afford an unseemly triumph to her 
enemies. 

Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, their 
Lordships were much indebted to the noble 
Earl who had just sat down for having 
brought this matter to the real point on 
which, whenever they should be called upon 
to decide such a question, they must deal 
with it. The noble Earl had observed that 


in the present state of men’s minds there 
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was great readiness for each man to assert 
his own particular opinion, and for all to 
reject the authority of others. He pointed 
to the difficulties which such a state of 
things must necessarily cause for main- 
taining any Church which should be the 
Church of the nation, requiring its mini- 
sters to make any declaration of faith 
whatever. He begged their Lordships to 
look that matter in the face. The argu- 
ments of his noble Friend who introduced 
the Bill seemed to him entirely wide of his 
proposition, for this reason—they went 
against all subscription, while his Bill went 
to that most minute, perplexing, insignifi- 
cant, useless, and therefore mischievous 
relaxation of one particular subscription to 
which he was opposed. The noble Lord 
was quite wrong in his facts. He supposed 
that it was only every beneficed clergyman 
who had to take this test; but the 31st 
canon said ‘‘ none licensed to read, preach, 
lecture, or catechize, shall be admitted to 
do so unless he first consent and subscribe 
to the three articles in the 36th canon,” 
which stated that the Book of Common 
Prayer contained in it nothing contrary to 
the word of God. By what possible in- 
genuity could it be said that a person 
called on to make the declaration that he 
assented to the whole Book of Common 
Prayer as containing nothing contrary to 
the word of God, was to get a great relief 
to his agitated conscience by saying he 
assented and consented to what he really 
meant? It came to this, that for the sake 
of including all who were willing to serve 
in a national establishment they should 
allow men to believe anything they liked, 
provided they consented to the noble Lord’s 
formula. The noble Lord promised the 
effect of such a system would be harmony; 
but there was something better than har- 
mony, and that was truth—truth objective 
in what we hold—truth subjective in what 
we believe as we teach it—and the whole 
tenour of what the noble Lord said was, 
that provided men were willing to use the 
appointed service, they might attach any 
meaning they liked to the words they sub- 
For his own part, he believed 
that no injury could be more deadly to the 
Church than that such a practice should 
gain currency, and that the people should 
believe this to be the meaning of the 
language used by the clergy. He believed 
the great power and prosperity of the 
Church was, under God’s blessing, owing 
to this—that her ministers had laboured 
diligently, held the truth sternly, and 
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taught what they believed distinetly. The 
noble Earl (Earl Russell) had done great 
service by bringing them face to face with 
the difficulties of the question. The ques- 
tion before them was this—Did they mean, 
in a day which,.as he thought, the noble 
Earl had rightly described as one of unex- 
ampled boldness, not to say audacity, of 
individual belief, to withdraw all declara- 
tions on the part of those who were to be 
the teachers of the people that they held 
any amount of truth whatever? The ques- 
tion came to this—Was there such a thing 
as truth? Was truth that which every 
man thought, or was it that which the 
Word of God taught, and that which the 
Reformed Church of England held? If 
there were such a thing as truth, then he 
said it would be a most dangerous thing to 
teach a number of young men in training 
for the ministry that provided they con- 
sented to use certain formularies no one 
cared what sense they attached to them. 
He was astonished at the exaggerated 
statements which had been made of hun- 
dreds and thousands of young men who 
became Dissenting ministers rather than 
remain in the Church, beeause some day 
or other they might have to make the 
dreadful declaration that they believed 
what they said. The men at the Uni- 
versities did not fall off under the unac- 
countable dread of this declaration. So 
far from it, during the seventeen years he 
had heen connected with the great Uni- 
versity of Oxford, having had hundreds of 
conscientious young men coming to him 
perpetually for assistance in the resolution 
of their doubts, he could say he had never 
found one who, in the midst of his seruples, 
serupled about this; and when, on a recent 
occasion, a number of the Prelates in town 
met together for the purpose of consider- 
ing the noble Lord’s proposal, he took the 
liberty of asking them whether, in their 
varied experience, they ever found such a 
case. The answer of every Bishop was that 
he knewof none. He ventured, therefore, 
to think that this was one of those chime- 
rical creations of ‘‘men in buckram,” who 
were always ready to be called on the stage 
to represent a mighty army by flitting 
to and fro across the vision, but who, if 
they could really be seen at once, would 
turn out to be a very paltry assortment 
of country actors. He would frankly con- 
fess that he could not agree in the com- 
| ey which had been paid to his noble 

riend for introducing this subject. If 


his noble Friend had been driven by a 
The Bishop of Ouford 
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very strong sense of conscience to pro- 
pound to their Lordships, gravely and 
deliberately, some conclusion which he 
had come to after full inquiry, and was 
determined, even at any risk, to let their 
Lordships decide, he should not blame 
him for the course he had taken ; but he 
thought his noble Friend was only tri- 
fling with a very great subject in laying 
on the table two Bills, one so extrava- 
gantly ridiculous that it was thought by 
most people to be a practical joke, and 
which he withdrew without daring to ask 
for it a second reading; and the other, 
having minimized the alterations he pro- 
posed, being now brought forward, he did 
not dare to take a division on it. To thus 
stir the entire minds of the people and 
Chureh of England, to call on their Lord- 
ships to alter the whole standing-place of 
the ministry of that Church, and having 
made his speech, and introduced those 
fabulous numbers of men under the deep 
conflict of conscience, to set them free 
from all discomfort by such a declaration 
as he had proposed, he did say was tri- 
fling. Nothing was more caleulated to do 
harm than stirsing such questions, unless 
with the resolute determination on con- 
scientious grounds to go through with 
them to the very utmost, till they were 
brought to a final settlement. He be- 
lieved their Lordships were not prepared 
to give up the principle of subscription; 
and unless they were so prepared, they 
could not entertain such a measure as 
this. What was wanted was that they 
should have the guarantee which honest 
men would consider binding on them—not 
that they would not hereafter alter their 
opinions—that was not the meaning of 
subscription—no man ever said he would 
not alter his opinion on any point; but 
what he said was, he now held certain 
definite and intelligible views of the truth, 
which he proposed to teach, that he took 
his teacher’s office on condition of teach- 
ing them, and as an honest man, if he 
changed those views, he was prepared to 
lay down the office which he held on the 
condition of maintaining them. 

Lorp EBURY briefly replied. He re+ 
gretted the speech which had just been 
addressed to their Lordships ; for the right 
rev. Prelate had indulged in ridicule and 
sarcasm rather than in argument, and had 
misrepresented the nature and object of 
the present Bill. His only motive in in- 
troducing the measure was to promote 
Christian uvion and harmony, but after 
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Lordships to divide. 


Tae Bisnop or SALISBURY said, he | 


believed it was not desirable to make any 
change, unless it was made for some really 
great object, and he did not think that 
such an object could be gained by the 
adoption of this measure. He felt per- 
suaded that no real relief could be given 
to tender consciences by any other means 
than by the abolition of all subscriptions. 

Viscount DUNGANNON said, that as 
the Bill was withdrawn, he should not, of 
course, press his Amendment. 

Amendment and Original Motion (by 
leave of the Howse) withdrawn. 

Then the said Bill, on Motion, was (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn. 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Friday next, Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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Prisoners. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
RETURN MOVED FOR, 


Mr. WHALLEY said, he rose to move 
for a Return of the names, ages, and 
number of Students attending the College 
of Maynovth on the 31st day of August, 
1844 (being the end of the academical 
year); the names and number who have 
entered each year from that time till the 
31st day of August, 1861, with the age of 
each Student at entering ; the names and 
number who have left college during that 
period who have not completed theit course 
of education, with the date and cause of 
leaving, and the classes which they have 
respectively attended. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he begged leave 
to object to the latter part of the Motion. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had not an- 
ticipated that the right hon. Gentleman 
would have made any objection to the 
Return being granted, and was about to 
enter further into the question, when— 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the hon. 
Gentleman that it was not open to him to 
give any further explanations then. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he had desired 
to make an explanation in order to make 
the question which he was about to ask 
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what had passed he would not ask their, 


intelligible. The question was, whether 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland is prepared 
to give effect to the recommendation in 
that part of the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, appointed in the year 1853 to 
inquire into the management and govern- 
ment of the College of Maynooth, *‘ that 
a Calendar be annually ptiblished by the 
College, stating the names of the several 
Students who have left the College after 
the completion of the course, and their re- 
spective destinations; its alumni at the 
time alive, and the places iti which they 
are severally performing their functions? ” 
He might state that an order was madé 
by that House reeently for a Return which 
the authorities at Maynooth could not 
comply with, in consequence of no record 
being kept. The Commissioners appointed 
in 1853 suggested that a record should be 
kept and annually published, stating the 
names of the several Students who had 
left the College after the completion of 
the eourse, and their respective destina- 
tions. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that he 
was not able to say at once whether he 
was prepared to give effect to the reeom- 
mendation of the Commissioners ; but as 
regarded the Calendar, he saw no reason 
why there should not be a Calendar 
annually published of Maynooth, in the 
same way as there was of Oxford and 
Cambridge and other Universities. 


DEANERY OF ADFORT AND CHANCEL- 
LORSHIP OF LISMORE.—QUESTION, 


Coroxen FRENCH said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, By 
what authority the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, having regard to the views of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the pro- 
visions of the 116th section of the Act of 
the 3 & 4 Will. IV., c. 37, appointed to 
the Deanery of Adfort and the Chancel- 
lorship of the Cathedral of Lismore, both 
being without cure of souls. : 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, hé under- 
stood that the Statute to which the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman referred did not 
apply to these two cases, and that the 
Statate applied to cases of benefices where 
Divine service had not been celebrated 
since 1833. The Chancellorship of Lis- 
more Cathedral had not been filled up ; but 
he was informed that the tithes and glebes 
attached to it had been annexed to the 
funds of the perpetual curacy of the parish. 
With respect to the Deanery of Adfort, 
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the Lord Lieutenant had filled up the 
appointment with the assent of the per- 
sons immediately interested, including the 
Bishop. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he rose to 
move for an Address to the Crown, pray- 
ing for the appointment of a Commission 
to inquire into the working of the Law 
relating to Patents for Inventions. The 
difference of the views taken of the Patent 
Laws, when regarded from the side of pa- 
tentees, or from that of manufacturers and 
the public generally, was very great, but 
in either view the state of those laws was 
important. At that moment, on the best 
calculations that could be made, there were 
about 14,000 patents in existence. Every 
one of these patents represented an out- 
lay of a considerable amount of money and 
time. The property these patents repre- 
sented, therefore, could not be otherwise 
than very large. In addition to that, 
looking at the question from the point of 
view taken by the manufacturers and the 
country, it should be remembered that 
every patent granted, or that might be 
granted, was in substance a curtailment, 
to a certain extent, of the wide domain 
which might otherwise be occupied by the 
manufacturers generally ; and it could not 
but be the interest of the manufacturers 
to see that there was no such curtail- 
ment, or that their proper province should 
not be invaded without some considera- 
He could not 


tion and proper safeguards. 
help thinking that the present was a con- 
venient, opportune time for considering the 


question. It was rather more than ten 
years since, during the preparations for 
the Exhibition of 1851, that there was a 
considerable agitation in the country in 
reference to the state of the Patent Law 
then existing. Some persons who took 
an interest in the promotion of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851 also took a great and lively 
interest in the state of the Patent Law. 
After consideration before Committees of 
that and the other House of Parliament, 
an Act was passed in 1852, which had 
since regulated the grants of patents for 
inventions in this country. Another Ex- 
hibition of Arts and Manufactures as great, 
or at all events more extensive than the 
first, was then in existence ; and it had so 
happened there had sprung up in the coun- 
try a loud demand for a reconsideration of 


Sir Robert Peel 
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the law that had prevailed from 1852 to 
that time. But he ought to take notice 
that after he had put his Motion on the 
paper the hon. Member for Stoke-upon- 
Trent (Mr. Ricardo), who was unfortu- 
nately not present, gave notice of a Mo- 
tion, not for a Commission, but a Commit- 
tee of that House, to consider, not the 
working of the Patent Law, but the policy 
of the law itself. For that reason he 
wished to state briefly the advantages he 
thought a Commission would have over a 
Committee of the House of Commons. It 
was obvious that a Committee of the House 
must be confined as to its composition to 
those who had the honour of seats in it.. 
There might be, and there were, a number ~ 
of Members of the House very competent © 
to investigate a question of the kind, some 
of whom it would be desirable to have in ~ 
any body that might enter into the inquiry; 
but it was clear that a Commission would. 
act at any period of the year, and probably 
at a time when the pressure of public busi- 
ness would be much less than at that mo- 
ment ; in that respect a Commission would 
have an advantage over a Committee of 
the House. The Motion proposed by the 
hon. Member for Stoke-upon-Trent re- 
ferred to the policy of the Patent Laws ; 
the Motion he himself proposed to submit 
was somewhat different. He proposed to 
ask for an address for the appointment of 
a Commission to inquire, not into the policy, 
but into the working of those laws. The 
reason he would explain in a few words, 
He did not mean to say that the policy of 
the Patent Laws, which he understood to 
mean the policy of having any patents for 
inventions at all, was not a very arguable 
question and one worthy of consideration, 
It seemed to him that a good deal might 
be said on both sides of the question, both 
in favour of maintaining the system of 
giving patents for inventions and in fayour 
of the contrary position. That was a 
question, however, which, if it were raised 
at all, was a fair one for discussion in the 
House of Commons. It did not require 
an elaborate investigation by a Commission. 
If any one wished to raise that question, 
there were ample materials for the dis- 
cussion. At the same time, he did not 
wish to abstain from stating his own opi- 
niou with regard to the policy of having 
patents for inventions. Some persons held 
that there was a sort of abstract right by 
which any one who had arrived at an in- 
vention should have a property in that in- 
vention secured to him as a matter of right. 
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It had always appeared to him to be a doc- 
trine which could not for a moment be sup- 
ported, and it was quite inconsistent with 
fixing any limit to the operation of letters 
patent. He regarded it as a question of 
expediency. There could be no doubt that 
it was the interest of the State .o encourage 
inventions, as far as they could be encou- 
raged legitimately. There could be no 
doubt that it was the interest of the State 
to encourage the outlay of money for the 
promotion and discovery of inventions, and 
to discourage the concealment of inven- 
tions. The question was as to the price 
which it was worth while to give to arrive 
at those results. At that stage of the 
argument it was impossible to shrink 
from the conclusion at which all writers 
on political economy had arrived—that 
there was no mode by which the reward 
for inventors was so completely self-adjust- 
ing in its nature as granting privileges 
analagous to letters patent, whereby the 
inventor was rewarded by the increased 
price which was put upon the article 
manufactured. On the one hand, if the 
invention were worthless, he would not get 
the price, and no one would be injured ; 
and, on the other hand, if the invention 
were valuable, he would reap the fruits of 
his invention, and exactly in proportion to 
the demand which existed for the inven- 
tion which he had made. But although 
he thought the arguments for a reward 
for inventions preponderated over the 
arguments against it, he submitted that 
in appointing a Commission it would be 
inconvenient to invite attention to the 
question of the propriety of granting let- 
ters patent at all, as the inevitable con- 
sequence would be a division of opinion 
among the Commissioners upon that higher 
and broader question ; and, instead of ap- 
plying their minds to the improvement of 
the existing system, they would enter upon 
a series of duella as to whether the whole 
system should be abolished or not. After 
balancing the arguments, therefore, he had 
arrived at the conclusion, which he hoped 
the House would approve, that it was most 
advisable to address the Crown for a Com- 
mission to inquire, not into the policy, but 
into the working of the law with regard to 
letters patent for inventions. It would 
greatly facilitate his object in bringing 
forward the particular points in which the 
law, in his opinion, required amendment, 
if the House would allow him to direct 
attention to the important changes which 
took place in 1852, There were three 
VOL. CLXVII. [rnp senizs.] 
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matters in which the Act of 1852 com- 
pletely altered the system of patents in 
this country. In the first place, before 
1852 there were no means by which a 
person who supposed that he had arrived 
at an invention could obtain temporary 
protection during the time that he was 
endeavouring to perfect it by experiments ; 
and while making experiments there was 
the danger of their amounting to publica- 
tion and preventing his obtaining any patent 
at all. In 1852 the Legislature provided, 
that upon an inventor lodging a descrip- 
tion of his invention, he should have provi- 
sional protection for six months ; and it was 
universally admitted that it was a wise and 
beneficial alteration. The second change 
was in reference to the publication of spe- 
cifications. Up to 1852 the specifications 
were kept in writing in certain very ob- 
scure offices in London, and were virtually 
inaccessible to the manufactures of the 
kingdom. The Act of 1852 provided that 
all specifications should be printed and sold 
at a moderate price—not only new speci- 
fications, but the specifications of patents 
from the earliest period when they were 
granted ; and it might he interesting to the 
House to know, that although only ten 
years had elapsed, the specifications of all 
the patents granted since 1611 had been 
printed, were to be found in the public 
libraries, and might be bought for a very 
insignificant price. The third alteration 
was, perhaps, of very much greater utility 
than the other two. Up to 1852 there 
was no possibility of obtaining one patent 
for the three parts of the kingdom. A 
patent for England could not be obtained 
until it had passed through seven different 
offices, fees and expenses being charged 
in each, and then the inventor had to get 
another patent for Scotland and another 
for Ireland. The expenses, exclusive of the 
fees of patent agents, amounted to £350. 
Inventors were now able to take out let- 
ters patent for all parts of the kingdom at 
once, at one office in London, and they 
had ouly to pay one patent agent. A 
mode of payment entirely novel was origi- 
nated in 1852, and it had proved accepta- 
ble to inventors, and extremely useful. 
An inventor coming for a patent paid £5 
on lodging the provisional specification, 
and he paid nothing more for six months. 
At the end of six months, if he wished to 
obtain o grant, he paid a sum of £20, and 
he paid nothing more for three years. 
During the three years he was able to con- 
sider whether the patent was worth any 
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further outlay; and if so, a payment of £50 
earried him on for seven years. During the 
seven years, he had the opportunity of con- 
sidering again whether the patent was worth 
any further outlay; and if at the end of 
that time he wished to be further protected 
for fourteen years, he had to make a final 
payment of £100. The total payment 
was therefore £175, and it was paid by 
instalments, hardly irksome in any degree 
to the patentee, and increasing enly in 
proportion as the profits of the invention 
might be supposed to increase. In asking 
attention to the imperfection of the patent 
laws, he felt bound to give full credit to 
those wise and beneficial changes which 
were made in 1852, and he was anxious 
to say, that as far as le could judge from 
the statements of those who had occupied 
themselves with the question, the changes 
made in 1852, although they might not 
have made the system by any means 
perfect, were as beneticial and as useful 
changes as were ever accomplished by any 
one piece of legislation. He would next 
inquire, what had been the consequence of 
that change of the law in the increase of the 
number of the patents? Going back to1833, 
twenty years before the Act was passed, 
the number of patents was 108. In 1851, 
the year before the alteration of the law, 
the number of patents was 455. In 1852- 
53, after the new Act came into operation, 
the number of provisional protections for 
inventions was 3,260, out of which 2,050 
patents were actually sealed. Not only was 
there a sudden and instantaneous increase 
at that time, but down to the present mo- 
ment, in round numbers, 3,000 provisional 
protections were taken out every year, and 
2,000 patents were sealed. In 1860 the 
number of provisional protections was 
3,196, and the number of sealed patents 
2,060. It would be instructive to notice 
the subsequent history of the inventions 
after provisional protection. In the in- 
terval of six months between the granting 
of the provisional protection and the seal- 
ing of the patent, about a third of the 
applications dropped off, because the par- 
ties, upon consideration, finding their in- 
ventions not to be worth the further ex- 
pense necessary to procure the sealed 
patents, declined to persevere in their 
resolutions to obtain them. Of the re- 
mainder, two-thirds were abandoned at the 
end of the third year, which he might 
term the next turnpike gate, and nine- 
tenths of the rest disappeared before the 
seventh year came round. In that way, 
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therefore, 2,000 patents were redaced to 
200. Hence the provision of the Act of 
1852, in regard to different instalments of 
payment, had worked satisfactorily, and 
had produced a wholesome effect in get- 
ting rid of a number of patents, which the 
experience of a few years proved to be of 
a worthless or trivial character. What, 
then, were the evils which were made the 
subjects of complaint, and in regard to 
which he ventured to ask the House fot 
a Commission? The objections agaitist 
the system proceeded from different quar- 
ters, and were not altogether consistent. 
They might be classed under three heads. 
In the first place, it was alleged that the 
facilities for taking out patents, created 
by the Act of 1852, had led to a multi- 
plication of worthless and trivial patents, 
which were looked upon as a souree of 
evil by the general body of manufacturers 
in the kingdom. The second objection was 
this, that even after all the reductions of 
expense effected by the Act of 1852, the 
cost of the patent was still too high, and 
that, in point of fact, there was évery 
year a large surplus arising from the fees 
paid in respect of patents, over and above 
the cost and expense of the office by which 
those patents were granted. The third 
and most serious objection was, that the 
mode by which patent causes, or causes 
for the infringement of letters patent were 
tried, was not merely expensive, but un- 
satisfactory, by reason of the want of ex- 
perience of the tribunal which disposed of 
them. He could not agree with the second 
objection, but he thought there was some- 
thing in the first and third allegations. 
The multiplicity of patents had been ex- 
aggerated. He had inquired into the 
number of patents granted in France and 
in the United States, the countries in 
which the greatest number of inventions 
was patented. In France, where the ex- 
pense of each patent was only £4, between 
4,000 and 5,000 were taken out every 
year; and in the United States, where 
the expense was £7, the number was 
upwards of £5,000 annually. Judging 
from the number of patents in this coun- 
try, it could not, therefore, be said that 
there was an undue expansion of the sys- 
tem; but, at the same time, there could 
be no question that a multiplicity of pa- 
tents was a great evil. What was the 
cause of the multiplication of worthless 
patents? It would be found to spring 
from three sources. In the first place, no 
doubt a great many patents utterly useless 
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were taken out by supposed inventors— 
workmen, perhaps, who, from the limited 
sphere of their observation, assumed that 
they liad made discoveries which would 
probably take their fortunes, when it 
ultimately turned out that they had been 
long before anticipated by others, and 
therefore there was no novelty in these 
inventions. Another cause was, that 
many persons applied for patents purely 
for advertising purposes, in the hope of 
selling their wares to mofe advantage, 
from being able to make use of the word 
patent in their advertisements, and with 
no intention of enforcing their claims to 
monopoly. That, perhaps, did not do 
fiuch harm, as the public must by that 
time be sufficiently on their guard against 
the practice, and as the patentees did not 
seek to carry their title into effect. The 
third cause of useless patents was more se- 
tious. It was alleged that certain traders, 
who were the original proprietors of one 
or two valuable inventions, took out new 
patents for small improvements and com- 
binations thereon, or bought up all the 
patents of a similar character they could 
procure. Thus, they created a sort of 
network of patent rights to entrap the 
unwary and to frighten off rivals in trade. 
He could not say whether that allegation 
was true or not; but it was a subject that 
called for investigation; and if the allega- 
tion proved to be well founded, the prac- 
tice was calculated to be seriously detri- 
mental to the manufactaring community at 
large, and required some steps to be taken 
for its prevention and cure. At present 
the only investigation which alleged in- 
ventors underwent before patents were 
granted, was conducted by the law offi- 
cers of the Crown. Of course, those offi- 
cers could not examine into the novelty 
or usefulness of the invention ; all that 
they could do—and that was often a task 
of some difficulty—was to see that the 
alleged inventor described in a clear and 
intelligible manner what he claimed as his 
invention, so that he might not afterwards 
add te or take from it. It was by no 
means uncommon for the law officers to 
send a description back twice or three 
times, in order that it might be made suf- 
ficiently particular. By some persons it 
was said that there ought, before a patent 
was granted, to be some preliminary in- 
quiry of the nature of a public and judi- 
cial investigation into the novelty and use- 
fulness of the invention. That was a very 
plausible demand on the part of the pub- 
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lie, and would be proper subject for a 
Commission to inquire into if one were 
appointed ; but, in the mean time, he might 
be allowed to suggest one or two reasons 
for doubting the efficiency of such an in+ 
vestigation. Such a system had been 
tried in the United States; but the late 
Patent Commissioners of that country had 
reported strongly against it. So far, then, 
as example went, there was not much 
encouragement to try the experiment in 
this country. But there was another dan- 
ger by which it would be attended. A 
preliminary investigation, let it be ob- 
served, must be into either the usefulness 
or the novelty of the invention. The 
object of the existing preliminary protec- 
tion for six months was to enable the in- 
ventor to test the usefulness of his in- 
vention in the only way in which he could 
test it, before he completed his patent. 
If the preliminary investigation was held 
before this protection was granted, they 
would be trying the question of utility be- 
fore the inventor had had the opportunity 
of trying the experiments by which alone 
the utility of his invention would be de- 
cided. It should be borne in mind that 
some of the greatest men, and those most 
conversant with science and manufactures, 
had been the greatest sceptics with regard 
to the utility of some of the greatest in- 
ventions of which they had had the bene- 
fit. Sir Humphrey Davy, for example, did 
not believe in the possibility of lighting 
houses with gas, and, had he been acting 
as a judge, would have condemned that in- 
vention as useless. Then, as to the no- 
velty of the invention. Of course, if the 
investigation was to be anything more 
than a mockery, there must be ample 
advertisement of the nature of the alleged 
invention, and time and opportunity must 
be given for obtaining from all parts of 
the country objections on the grounds of its 
want of novelty. It was very easy to say 
“Get objections ;” but the fact was that 
you could not induce objectors to come 
forward unless some proceedings were 
adopted against them for alleged infringe- 
ments of a patent. For those reasons he 
thought that it was by no means so clear 
as it was in some quarters assumed to be 
that a preliminary investigation would be 
useful, and would put an end to all undue 
multiplication of patents. His own opi- 
nion was that they were compelled to 
allow every one to take out letters pa- 
tent at his own peril, and that what 
was really wanted was not a preliminary 
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investigation, but some short, simple, and 
inexpensive mode of recalling or revoking 
patents which had been improperly grant- 
ed. At present the only way in which 
such a patent could be revoked was by 
means of a scire facias, a process which 
was very expensive, and one result of 
which always was that the person who 
set it in motion had to pay his own costs. 
If there was some simple process, such 
as a rule to show cause or something of 
that sort, by which a person might be 
called upon to justify his patent with re- 
gard to the utility or novelty of the in- 
vention, he believed that the air might 
be cleared and the manufacturing public 
would be at a small expense disembarrass- 
ed of worthless and trivial patents. Then 
came the question as to the cost of pa- 
tents. Upon that part of the subject it 
was important to attend to the distinction 
between the charge for the patent and the 
appropriation of that charge. He did not 
think that it could be said that the actual 
charge, £5 in the first instance and £20 
at the end of six months, was too high. 
Some persons, no doubt, thought that it 
was unjust to tax the inventor, and that 
the Government had no right to take from 
him any more than the sum actually re- 
quired to cover the expense of the patent. 
He took issue with that doctrine. It 
seemed to him that, as the question was 
entirely one of expediency, the point to 
be arrived at was to ascertain what sum 
would, on the one hand, be sufficient to 
deter persons from making idle and use- 
less applications for patents, and, on the 
other, would not prevent any real and bond 
fide inventor from obtaining the grant of 
letters patent for his invention. There 
might be a difference of opinion as to 
whether the best amount was fixed in 
1852, but he did not think that any case 
had been made out for the reduction of 
the sum then charged for patents. There 
was a much more important point on 
which inquiry was also necessary—namely, 
with regard to the disposal of the very 
large surplus arising yearly from these 
letters patents, after all the expenses con- 
nected with the grants had been provided 
for. At present these sums, amounting to 
some £25,000 yearly, were paid into the 
Consolidated Fund, and became available 
as part of the general taxation of the 
country, but it might fairly be inquired 
whether that was a proper application of 
the surplus. He could not help thinking 
that the inventors and manufacturers, 
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from whom the money was derived, had 
a very strong case for saying that the 
surplus ought to be appropriated to pur- 
poses akin to those which led to the 
money being paid. The existing Patent 
Office was in many respects the worst 
and most inconvenient that could be con- 
ceived; there was no library where in- 
ventors might find means of consulting 
former specifications, or of studying the 
records of inventions in other countries. 
Above all, there was no museum connected 
with inventions, though it was very well 
known, that from time to time there had 
been almost pressed upon the Patent Com- 
missioners large and valuable models which 
would be of the greatest value to persons 
studying the nature of inventions, if they 
were properly set up and arranged. These 
were all points to which inventors and 
manufacturers might fairly hold that the 
surplus funds which they contributed might 
more fairly be applied than to the general 
taxation of the country. Then it was said 
that the present mode of trying causes for 
infringing letters patent was very ex- 
pensive and very unsatisfactory. And he 
thought the House would be startled with 
one or two instances of that litigation. 
There was a case very well known in 
Sheffield, in which a patent had been 
taken out by an eminent manufacturer 
named Heath. It effected a revolution in 
the manufacture of steel by the introduc- 
tion of a chemical substance, and enabling 
steel to be produced at a reduction of 30 
| or 40 per cent on the previous cost. Mr. 
| Heath, from the time he obtained the pa- 
‘tent in 1842, till he died in 1853, spent 
his life in litigation. The suit was for- 
mally carried to the House of Lords ; and 
| he had obtained a statement which showed 
| that the costs of the defendant were esti- 
| mated at £7,000, and those of Mr. Heath 
| at £8,000, showing that the two sides had 
| apented in litigation conneeted with 
t 





|single patent the sum of £15,000. 
might be said that that case was prior in 
date to the year 1852; but he had got a 


later instance. A patent was taken out 
in 1850 or 1852 by a Scotch gentleman, 
named Menzies, for capsules and tops of 
bottles. The invention was no doubt a 
very valuable one, and litigation in eon- 
nection with it was carried on both in 
Chancery and the Courts of Common Law. 
The question had been lately argued be- 
fore the House of Lords ; he believed judg- 
ment had not been given, but the soli- 
| citor to the plaintiff informed him that the 
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costs of his client amounted to £14,487, 
and he estimated those of the defend- 
ant at £10,370. So that the total cost 
of legal proceedings in connection with 
this invention amounted to no less than 
£24,857. These cases went to prove 
that the present tribunal for the trial of 
patent cases was at all events not a very 
cheap one. He did not think, however, 
that any complaints could justly be made 
against the head of that tribunal ; neither 
did he hold with some that a judge ought 
to be appointed exclusively for the trial of 
patent cases, because he believed he would 
often have very little todo. The question 
of jurors was a much more serious one. 
He did not know whether hon. Gentlemen 
had seen the account, in the ordinary 
sources of information, of a trial, which 
took place the other day, with regard to 
one of the electric telegraph patents, in 
which, after the case had lasted two or 
three days, and a great number of experts 
had been examined on either side, the jury 
took up their hats, and said they must de- 
cline to go any further, as they could not 
understand the proceedings. He believed 
jurors might have done the same in many 
other cases, when, from want of acquaint- 


ance with the subject-matter, they were 
necessarily at the mercy, he would not say 
of the counsel, but of the experts exa- 
mined, being unable to exercise any judg- 


ment of their own upon the evidence. As 
a remedy for that state of things, he had 
heard it proposed to have in place of the 
ordinary jury one composed of experts— 
that was to say, of persons engaged in the 
particular trade or manufacture to which 
the patent related. But it would probably 
be found that in many cases a jury such as 
this would be the very last tribunal to be 
desired ; because it would be composed 
either of the rivals in trade of the patentee 
or else of persons who would be biassed by 
the effect which the patent was likely to 
exercise in connection with their trade or 
manufacture. A proposition of a different 
character had been made, which seemed 
to him much more worthy of attention. 
The House was aware that in Admiralty 
cases, when a question of a technical cha- 
racter arose, the judge habitually asso- 
ciated with himself, as assessors, some of 
the elder Trinity Brethren, who possessed 
great experience in the technicalities which 
arose in eases of collision and other mari- 
time questions. It had been suggested 
that in place either of an ordinary or scien- 
tific jury, it might be desirable to have 
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sitting with the judge by way of assessors, 
in patent cases, three or four persons of 
general scientific attainments removed al- 
together from the details of trade and the 
prejudices likely to arise in connection 
with it, but still with minds so trained and 
adapted that they could readily be applied 
to any branch of science, arts, or manu- 
factures. With such assistance, aided by 
his own knowledge of law and of the rules 
of evidence, the judge, it was thought, 
might be able to conduct an action of the 
sort in a manner satisfactory both to the 
patentees and the public. He did not 
offer any opinion of his own with regard to 
that proposal beyond saying that between 
these conflicting suggestions it was very 
desirable that a body of men should ex- 
amine the question of patents and manu- 
factures generally for the purpose of de- 
termining which was likely to prove the 
most satisfactorily-constituted tribunal. Out 
of doors there was a very strong demand 
for inquiry into the working of the patent 
system. He hoped the House would be 
disposed to accept the Motion which he 
had laid before them. If they did so, and 
the Commission which he trusted would 
be appointed was able to see its way, he 
felt satisfied that by the legislation which 
Parliament might adopt in accordance 
with their recommendations, a consider- 
able boon would be conferred on the in- 
ventors and manufacturers of the coun- 
try, and through them upon the public at 
large. 

Lorp STANLEY said, he rose to second 
the Motion. His hon. and learned Friend 
had gone so fully into the question that he 
should delay the House but for two or 
three minutes in adding a few remarks to 
the observations already made. He thought 
it would be evident to any one who had 
looked into the question, that there were 
only three alternatives open to the Legis- 
lature when dealing with it. One was to 
ignore altogether the claim of the inventor 
to receive a patent or legislative protec- 
tion for his invention—to throw open in- 
ventions as soon as they were made, and 
to leave the inventor to obtain his reward 
simply from being first in the field, and 
from such secrecy as he might be able to 
maintain as to the operations he was carry- 
ing on. The next alternative was to grant, 
as at present, patents for a limited number 
of years, after an inquiry before some tri- 
bunal that might be considered competent, 
that tribunal to have the right to pronounce 
finally and decisively whether the inven- 
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tion deserved or did not deserve the pro- 
tection which a patent gave. The third 
alternative was to grant patents, as at 
present, either without inquiry, or what 
was nearly the same thing—after an in- 
quiry little more than nominal and formal, 
it being understood that the patent was 
to confer nothing more than a right to sue 
in 2 court of law; that it was not of itself 
an absolute protection to the inventor, but 
gave him a right to go to a court of law 
if the monopoly which he claimed was in- 
fringed upon, As regarded the first alter- 
native, there might, perhaps, be more 
justice in it than at first sight appeared, 
or than would be generally admitted ; bat 
the universal practice in Europe and 
America was opposed to it; it would be 
condemned by public opinion, and in many 
cases it would be attended with injustice 
to individuals, and with great inconve- 
nience to the public. It would lead to 
attempts being made to maintain secrecy 
in manufacturing processes, which would 
at once lead to various kinds of fraud, and 
deprive the public of much of the advan- 
tage of new inventions; and in the end it 
might beeome necessary to adopt some 
means of remunerating inventors at the 
public expense, which would throw upon 
Parliament, or upon the Executive, a duty 
which neither was fitted to undertake. 
He believed that those who had thought 
most on the subject, had come to the 
conclusion that it was impossible to find 
any other mode of remuneration than 
that afforded by patents, which would not 
be open to the gravest objections ; but 
for present purposes it was enough to 
say, that any proposal to do away alto- 
gether with the protection which patents 
afforded would be universally condemned 
in this and other countries. The next 
alternative, that of referring claims for 
patents to a tribunal which would have 
the power of deciding finally whether a 
patent should or should not be granted, was 
the one which nearly every person on com- 
mencing to consider the subject was at 
first disposed to approve; but the more one 
looked into that scheme the greater and 
more serious became the obstacles to it. 
He did not hesitate to say that, after a 
good deal of consideration, those objec- 
tions appeared to him altogether insupe- 
rable. In the first place, as discoveries 
took place in the whole range of the 
sciences, where were they to find men to 
compose a tribunal which would be com- 
petent to pronounce authoritatively and 
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finally in every branch of science? If the 
judges had a personal acquaintance with 
the art or science to which the invention 
pertained, there would be the risk of preju- 
dice and personal rivalry; if not, there 
would be the risk of ignorance.. Again, 
before such a tribunal the inventor would be 
represented, but there would be no one to 
represent the public. An inquiry of that 
nature would be a trial between the in- 
ventor on one side and the public on the 
other. The inventor would have an interest 
in keeping the invention close; and the 
public, on the other hand, would have as 
strong an interest in throwing it open. 
The inventor would be represented by 
counsel; but who would retain counsel 
on behalf of the public? Then, again, 
there would be that objection to which re- 
ference had already been made—namely, 
that those inventions which were most 
original, and which in the end would be 
likely to turn out most valuable, would 
be the most unlikely to receive scientific 
sanction, Even if all those difficulties 
had been overcome, how long would such 
a tribunal, even supposing it to be in the 
right, be able to hold its ground against 
the double pressure that would be brought 
to bear against it—against the complaint 
of inventors who had failed to obtain what 
they sought on the one side, and on the 
other against manufacturers complaining 
that their operations had been impeded by 
the granting of unnecessary and frivolous 
patents? He believed that it would not 
be possible to maintain such a tribunal 
beyond a few years; and, further, he was 
of opinion that during its existence it 
would not put a stop to litigation. They 
could not refuse to any person who 
claimed to show that a patent had been 
improperly granted for some invention 
that had previously been made by some 
one else than the patentee, the right of 
going to a court of law—the right of a 
re-hearing in such aecase. If that were 
so, and if the decision of such tribunal 
would not be final, nothing would be 
gained by patentees except the right of 
going to one tribunal to obtain their 
patents, and afterwards to another to 
defend themselves against persons who 
made infringements on their privileges. 
There would be two ¢rials, instead of one 
as at present. ‘These considerations led 
him to believe, that in the first instance 
the inquiry into the nature of the invention 
for which a patent was claimed ought, as at 
present, to be almost nominal and formal, 
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Jie did not concede, as was sometimes 
said, that every man had a right to 
take out a patent, because it was a 
monopoly, and was a matter of conces- 
sion; but for the interest of inventors, 
and of the public, he was convinced that 
the object which Parliament had in view 
would best be obtained by allowing per- 
sons to get patents easily, simply, and 
cheaply, at the same time affording an 
equally easy, simple, and cheap mode 
of subsequently disputing the grant to 
every person who was interested in so 
doing. The first of those objects had 
been effected by the Act of 1852: the 
second had not. Still, the Act of 1852 
had effected a great reform. Former- 
ly patents were very costly for the great 
mass of inventors. Now, he thought in- 
ventors had no cause of complaint on that 
head ; for, though the total amount paid 
was considerable, the greater portion of it 
was not paid till it had been proved that 
the patent was of value to the inventor. 
The expenses, in the first instance, were 
not heavy. An objection was, how- 
ever, taken to the state of the law on the 
ground that a large number of patents 
were taken out, not by inventors intending 
to make a legitimate use of them, but by 
persons whose object was merely to specu- 
late on patents, by making them a means 
of annoyance to persons in trade—manu- 
facturers and tradesmen often preferring to 
pay a sum down, even though not satisfied 
of the justice of the claim, rather than in- 
eur the trouble and expense of a costly liti- 
gation. If, as was generally alleged, that 
practice was resorted to, it afforded strong 
reasons for a change in the law. His hon. 
and learned Friend had pointed out, not only 
the expense, but the difficulty, lying in the 
way of those who wanted to test a patent. 
Again, he believed, that if any one wanted 
to ascertain the validity of a patent, the 
only practical method of doing so was 
to begin by infringing it. That was not 
a satisfactory state of things. Besides the 
question of the frivolous use of patents and 
the mode of procedure, there were others 
deserving of inquiry. Ile would only men- 
tion one. Those who on principle were 
most opposed to patents, and who thought, 
as many did, that when they gave a man a 
monopoly of an invention, they were deal- 
ing hardly by half a dozen other men, who, 
if he had not secured the patent, would 
have hit upon the same invention not very 
much later, founded their strongest objec- 
tion upon this fagt—that you not only gave 
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the patentee power to levy a toll upon 
every person who used his invention, but 
also enabled him absolutely to shut out the 
rest of the world from his invention for a 
certain term of years, if he thought that 
that was a more profitable course than al- 
lowing the use of it for a consideration. 
The remedy suggested was, that instead of 
allowing the patentee the sole use of his 
invention, he should be compelled to give 
licences to such persons as required them 
on payment of a fair and reasonable con- 
sideration. He did not say that there were 
not difficulties in the way of practically 
carrying out such a suggestion. For ex- 
ample, there was the difficulty of deciding 
on what should be an adequate consider- 
ation; but if that and other questions 
of detail could be satisfactorily dealt with, 
the result would be to get rid of one of 
the greatest objections to the Patent 
Laws as they stood. These were points 
which deserved inquiry. It was not his 
wish, or that of his hon. and learned 
Friend, to prejudge the case; but, inas- 
much as ten years had passed since the 
existing Patent Laws were introduced, as 
that period had been one of great me- 
chanical activity, and a large number of 
patents had been taken out, he thought 
a case had been established for a revi- 
sion of the law, an inquiry into its 
working, and an attempt to ascertain in 
what respects it had answered its pur- 
poses, and in what it was susceptible of 
further improvement. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the question raised by his hon. and 
learned Friend and the noble Lord was one 
which would be of importance in any coun- 
try, but which was of especial importance 
in a country like England, where manufae- 
turing industry was so largely developed 
and the inventive genius of the people was 
so great. Ten years had elapsed since the 
last Patent Act was passed; and as con- 
siderable diversity of opinion existed upon 
the subject, the Government were of opi- 
nion that a fair case had been made out 
for inquiry, and it was to be hoped that 
the result of the inquiry would be such as 
to render the future working of the law 
entirely satisfactory. His hon. and learned 
Friend said very truly that it was matter 
of just complaint that recourse was had to 
the machinery of the Patent Law, in too 
many cases for the purpose of obtaining 
protection for comparatively trivial inven- 
tions. Inquiry might be made as to the 
best remedy for this evil. At the same 
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time it was not casy to suggest one. It 
might, perhaps, be desirable by express le- 
gislation to add to the authority of the law 
officers as investigators of these patents, 
giving inventors a right of appeal in case 
of an adverse decision. Another point 
was the inconvenience and cost attending 
the trial of what were called patent causes. 
There again it was not easy to devise a 
remedy or to suggest a more satisfactory 
tribunal. At present these cases were 
generally decided by a jury under the di- 
rection of a judge. It had been suggested 
that experts sitting as assessors, in analogy 
to the Elder Brethren of the Trinity House 
sitting in the Court of Admiralty, should 
be associated with the judge in the trial of 
these causes. That suggestion pre-sup- 
posed the absence of a jury; and that being 
so, he was afraid that the decision of such 
a tribunal would be more unsatisfactory 
than that of a jury to those against whom 
it was given. In this country, as to all 
matters of fact, there was a strong prefe- 
rence for the intervention of a jury, and 
the losing party was generally satisfied 
that he had had his chance and a fair 
trial. He was afraid, however, that no 
such satisfaction would result if the deci- 
sion proceeded from experts sitting as as- 
sessors. On the other hand, it was im- 
possible to deny, that though in the north 
of England and in London competent juries 
were sometimes impannelled, juries too 
frequently failed to bring to the trial of 
these patent causes a sufficient amount of 
knowledge or intelligence. He, therefore, 
admitted it would be a subject well worth 
the consideration of the Commission, whe- 
ther it would not be possible to constitute 
some tribunal better adapted for trying 
these cases than a jury. He doubted whe- 
ther some of the evils complained of could 
be effectually got rid of. The great cost 
of the litigation in patent cases was often 
caused by incidental circumstances rather 
than the state of the law, and both the 
cases referred to by his hon. and learned 
Friend had, he believed, passed through 
both courts of law and equity. Of course, 
if a tribunal could be found, competent to 
decide these cases in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the public and the parties, the 
necessity for appeals and new trials would 
be to a very great extent avoided. Com- 
plaints had been made as to the expense 
of obtaining patents; but that expense 
did not fall very heavy, for it was dis- 
tributed over a considerable period, £25 
being paid within the first six months, £50 
The Attorney General 
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more at the end of three years, and £100 
additional at the end of seven years. It 
sometimes happened that there was a 
considerable surplus arising from patents, 
and it was a matter deserving of con- 
sideration how that surplus should be 
dealt with. He sincerely hoped the re- 
sult of the appointment of the Commis- 
sion would be to bring about as great 
an improvement in the present law as 
the Act of 1852 produced in the law 
before that date. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, that 
he was glad to find that his hon. and 
learned Friend was willing to assent to the 
appointment of the Commission. He con- 
sidered that its labours would be well em- 
ployed if the only inquiry which it instituted 
was into the mode of trying patent cases. 
He had had some experience of juries in 
patent cases ; and, with all the respect for 
that tribunal, he thought it was utterly in- 
adequate to the task of deciding in a great 
number of them. Juries might be compe- 
tent to deal with easy cases, but not with 
those that were difficult and complicated. 
As science progressed, every improvement 
was a step in advance of what had been 
done before ; the cases became more com- 
plicated, and it was very difficult for twelve 
men taken at random as a jury to decide be- 
tween the different scientific witnesses, and 
to understand the intricate models that were 
often produced in court. A present learned 
judge had assured him, that when practis- 
ing in Chancery, it once took him a week 
to understand the model of a lace-machine, 
that he might be able to explain it to the 
Court. They could not expect a satisfac- 
tory decision from a jury in cases in- 
volving novelties in intricate machinery, 
when they saw the models of machines for 
the first time on the floor of the court, and 
had no opportunity of mastering their de- 
tails, even if they had the capacity from 
previous education to do so. He thought 
the time had arrived when, for the trial of 
difficult cases, some tribunal should be 
created better adapted for deciding them 
than the juries at present selected. He 
thought, also, though the judicial staff of the 
country might be sufficient for its ordinary 
wants, if patent cases were left to be tried 
at the ordinary sittings and assizes, it would 
be impossible for the judges to get through 
all the business. It would be impossible to 
get through the heavy mercantile cases 
that arose in London, if the jurors sum- 
moned had to try patent cases that might 
take a week or more to dispose of. In the 
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ease of ‘ Betts v. Menzies,”’ the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, then a judge 
of the Queen’s Bench, was engaged six 
long days, the jury returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff on Saturday night, adding to 
it a few words which induced the judge to 
remark he was afraid all their week’s work 
had gone for nothing. The manner in 
which that case was litigated was alone a 
sufficient reason for inquiring into the state 
ofthe law. After the verdict in favour of the 
patentee, the case was taken to the Queen’s 
Bench, where the patent was defeated on 
the ground that an old patent had been 
discovered in the office by which the inven- 
tion had been anticipated. The Court 
considered that the discovery was fatal 
to the patentee, after going through seve- 
ral courts. Finally, the case was car- 
ried by appeal to the House of Lords, 
where it was still pending. He was glad 
there was to be an inquiry by a Commis- 
sion ; without saying that in all cases 
juries should be dispensed with, or what 
should be the constitution of a new tribunal, 
he thought the principle of the Admiralty 
Court might be adopted. There a judge sat 
with the assistance of two Trinity masters, 
and the decisions, he believed, generally 
gave satisfaction. So for the trial of patent 
eases, a judge might sit with two experts, 
as assessors; persons might be selected 
for the duty having special knowledge of 
the subject to which the patent related. 
In conclusion, he would congratulate the 
House and the country on the probability 
of an Amendment of the present state of 
the law, which was not conducive to the 
attainment of truth, and was often the 
cause of scandal to the administration of 
justice. 

Mr. LEVESON GOWER said, he 
could not but express his regret at the 
very limited field of inquiry upon which 
the Commission was to enter. Some dis- 
appointment would be experienced by the 
public at finding that the policy, as well 
as the operation of the present law, was 
not to be a subject of inquiry. In 1851 
men who were most competent to pro- 
nounce a sound judgment expressed their 
opinion that patents practically did more 
harm than good to inventors as well as to 
the public ; and, although some surprise 
was excited at the time, it was an opinion 
which had year by year become more and 
more general. It was very desirable that 
the doubts which the weight of these 
opinions had necessarily created should be 
set at rest, and he really did not see how 
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the Commissioners could consider the 
operation of the patent laws without ex- 
tending their inquiries further, and throw- 
ing some light upon the general question 
as to the advisability of having any such 
laws at all. He concurred in the view of 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
that the patentee of a useless invention 
obtained no reward ; indeed, he not only 
received no reward, but he was induced 
by the patent laws to spend his time very 
uselessly, and to incur expenses for which 
there was no return. But he did not 
agree with the other part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s proposition, that a 
patentee of a valuable invention obtained 
a proportionate reward. Whenever a man 
was the patentee of an invention of great 
national importance, it seemed to invariably 
happen that some ingenious person started 
up and took out a patent for a slight im- 
provement uponit. They were thus placed 
in this difficulty—they must either refuse 
patents for improvements on previous 
inventions, or, allowing them, deprive the 
real inventor of his reward. The conse- 
quence generally was, that inventors were 
led into disastrous lawsuits in order to de- 
fend their rights, and it was remarkable 
to see, in reading the history of some of 
the greatest inventors, how their lives 
were harassed by such litigation. There 
was the case of Mr. Cort, the inventor of 
puddling iron. He was led into litigation 
and died a poor man, and his son, in a 
petition to Parliament, stated that his 
father had never received any benefit from 
his great discovery. Mr. Watt, too, was 
involved in some of the longest lawsuits 
on record, and Mr. Fulton, of whom the 
Americans were justly proud, died at the 
age of forty-five, his health having been 
impaired by the worry of perpetual legal 
disputes about his invention, in which he 
became involved. It was matter for con- 
sideration whether there was not something 
inherent in inventions which prevented 
their being the property of man and pre- 
cluded any one person obtaining the reward. 
The speeches which had been delivered that 
night had told as much against the system 
as against the existing law ; and although 
remedies had been suggested, he did not 
believe in their being effectual. He 
should support the Motion, but he re- 
gretted that the inquiry was not to be 
more extensive, 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
agreed that, in the majority of cases, the 
patent laws inflicted greater injury than 
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benefit on inventors ; and, if possible, 
some means ought to be devised to protect 
them from such injury. There was no 
class of men who were so much entitled | 
to the protection of the law as inventors, | 
and there was nothing so peculiarly the | 
property of a man as the labour of his, 
brains. The patent laws were improved | 
in 1852, and they now required further 
improvement. One great evil was the ex- 
pense attending legal proceedings in these 
eases. He did not think a jury a fit tri- 
bunal, and he would suggest that sueh 
cases should be tried by a judge, assisted 
or not by a scientific assessor or assistant, 
leaving it to the option of the parties to 
have a jury if they preferred one. He 
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over a number of years. In spite of the 
strong feeling in favour of juries, there 
was a growing belief that patent causes 
onght not to be tried by ordinary juries, 
Inventions now followed inventions so 
rapidly that a very small distinction be- 
tween one machine and another became a 
matter of the greatest possible importanee, 
and it was very difficult to understand the 
difference. Jurymen ought at least to be 
allowed to leave the box and examine the 
models produced in court. He thought 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 
Lynn had taken a very sound view of this 
question. If the proposed inquiry led to 
as valuable reforms in regard to the 
protection of inventions as the last Act 





believed, that if the option were given, the | 
parties in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred | 
would not withdraw the consideration of | 
the question from a qualified judge. Some | 
restraint ought to be placed on the grant- 
ing of patents which were neither novel 
nor useful. It would also be a great biess- 
ing to inventors if there were some per- 
son to whom they could apply for correct 
information before throwing away their 
money, which, as poor men, they found it 
difficult to scrape together. Any man 
could set set up as a patent agent, there 


being no certificate required ; but a patent 
agency required as much skill as any pro- 


fession. It would be a great protection to 
inventors if they had some scientific tri- 
bunal before which they could go in the 
first instance, and ascertain whether their 
inventions were worthy of being followed 
up ornot. To do away altogether with 
protection for inventions would be not only 
an injustice to inventors, but a disad- 
vantage to the publie. Tlie hon. and 
learned Gentleman had done much good 
by bringing forward the subject, and he 
hoped the result of the Commission would 
be to introduce some improvement in 
the present law; but he feared it was 
too much to expect that it would lead to 
a perfect legal system upon so compli- 
cated a subject. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, that, 
as a manufacturer, he had some experience 
on the subject, and could state that the 
body to which he belonged were becoming 
more and more impressed, not with the 
worthlessness, but with the importance of 
patents. The Act of 1852 effected a 
great reform in enabling men of smail 
means to procure patents, not so much be- 
cause the expense was reduced, as because 
it was distributed in several instalments 


Mr. Vincent Scully 





did in regard to the cost of patents, 
inventors would have every reason to be 
satisfied. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, 


That an humble Address be presented to [ler 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
issue a Commission to inquire into the working 


| of the Law relating to Letters Patent for Inven- 
| tions, 


PUBLIC WORKS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he rose to move 
the Resolution of which he had given notice 
in regard to Estimates for Public Works. 
The House had so long shown its indiffer- 
ence with regard to questions of financial 
reform, that if he had been bringing forward 
his Motion at the beginning of the Session, 
or even within the last month, he should 
have felt it necessary to have detained them 
longer than he now intended to do. The 
House, however, was at length awakening 
to the importance of taking some steps to- 
wards retrenchment. Many hon. Members 
had done their best to awaken the country 
to a sense of its increasing expenditure, 
The right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire was a convert to, and had advocated 
a large measure of, retrenchment, and he 
was glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 
among financial reformers, and wished that 
he had spoken from that side of the House, 
where he would lave been more heartily 
cheered than he was by his usual sup- 
porters. He could not agree with all the 
right hon. Gentleman said in depreciation 
of ** bloated armaments,” but he would 
point out a mode in which he thought the 
expenditure might be reduced, He be- 
lieved that the expenditure in the War 
Department, and in other departments, 
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might be reduced without any sacrifice 
of efficiency ; and he hoped he should 
have the assistance of the right hon. 
Gentleman in asking the Government to 
take a practical step towards retrenchment. 
He took the division the other night on 
the British Museum Bill as an indication 
that the House was thoroughly awake to 
the subject, and was determined to carry 
out a system of retrenchment in some way. 
He knew that other considerations affected 
that decision, but he believed it was in- 
fluenced to the extent of many votes by 
that consideration. The question was how 
independent Members could best effect a 
reduction of the Estimates when the House 
saw that they could be safely and properly 
reduced. In the discussions upon the 
Estimates it was a matter of common oc- 
eurence that objections to items were met 
with the objection that the expenditure had 
already been sanctioned by a vote of the 
House, and that the refusal to continue it 
would inflict hardship upon persons who 
had accepted office on the faith of such a 
vote ; or that it was for the completion of 
works which had been already commenced, 
and the money spent upon which would be 
wasted if a further sum was not expended. 
No doubt those were strong arguments as 
far as they went, and the House, frequently 
for those reasons, rejected a Motion of 
which in the abstract it approved. Had 
many of the works which had consumed so 
large a portion of the publie money been 
fairly and fully explained to the House in 
the first instance, it was very likely that 
they never would have been consented to. 
He might quote as an illustration of this 
the case of the fortifications at Alderney, 
which were defended by the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government on the ground 
that they were a continuation of works 
begun by a former Government. And so 
with the South Kensington Museum, At 
first they were only asked for the money 
for a shed ; then the shed was enlarged ; 
then they were asked for a corrugated iron 
shed, on the plea that there were articles 
spoiling for want of room; and so they 
went on until at length an enormous es- 
tablishment had grown up, which cost the 
country some £20,000 or £30,000 a year 
besides the expense of the building. As 
showing how the public money might be 
saved by the House paying proper atten- 
tion to the subject in the first instance, 
he might cite the case of the proposed road 
across Hyde Park to the Exhibjtion. It 
was shown by a high authority in the 
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House that the road could not be made in 
time to be of any service, and the propo- 
sition was rejected, the result being that a 
more economical road, which served every 
purpose, had been opened. He did not 
mean to charge either the present or any 
previous Government with wilfully mis- 
leading the House in these matters, or en- 
deavouring to get in the thin end of the 
wedge. 

An hon. MemBer moved that the House 
should be counted ; but notice being taken 
that 40 Members were present— 

Mr. DILLWYN said, the Motion he 
had the honour te move pointed, as he 
thought, to a simple method of checking 
the continual demands upon the publie 
purse of an unnecessary description. He 
believed, that if there was a distinct class 
of Estimates for Votes which were proposed 
for the first time, hon. Members would 
think it worth their while to be present 
when such Votes were taken, and to exa- 
mine them more fully than they cared to 
do in the case of Votes which had already 
in some way or other received the sanction 
of Parliament. Why should not the House 
of Commons deal with the Estimates in the 
same manner as a private gentleman re- 
gulated his own expenditure? No private 
gentleman or man of business would con- 
sent to his agent undertaking new build- 
ings without carefully considering the 
subject, nor would he allow items for such 
expenditure to be passed under his review 
as if they were a portion of his ordinary 
annual outgoings. They had been told 
over and over again by the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer that the Government were 
responsible to the House for the expendi- 
ture which they proposed; but in reality 
that responsibility was very slight, because 
the change of Governments enabled them 
to shift the blame to the shoulders of their 
predecessors. By the alteration which he 
sought to introduce, more direct responsi- 
bility would be ereated, and at the same 
time the passing of the ordinary Estimates 
would be facilitated. He would therefore 
conelude by moving the Resolution of which 
he had given notiee. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is de- 
sirable that, in all cases in which Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to construct Works or to 
erect Fortifications or Public Buildings distinct 
and separate from those already existin or sancy 


* 
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tioned by Parliament, the Estimates for such New 
Works or Erections should be submitted for the 
consideration of the House in a separate form, 
and at a separate time, from the Annual Esti- 


mates for Current Expenditure.” 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman would not think 
he was treating him with any want of re- 
spect, when he stated that it was not his 
intention to follow him through the several 
topics of his speech. The hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposition was, that a new class of 
Estimates should be created by the execu- 
tive Government and laid before the House. 
There were already four classes of Esti- 
mates, one for each branch of the War 
Service, one for the Revenue Departments, 
and one for the Civil Service. His hon. 
Friend proposed that a class should be con- 
stituted, to consist of ‘‘ new works,”’ which 
were now distributed among the other 
classes ; but he had not gathered from his 
hon. Friend’s Resolution or from his speech 
whether in the new class were to be in- 
cluded additions to existing works. Would 
an addition to a barrack be considered a 
new work ? 

Mr. DILLWYN: Yes; if it were a 
considerable addition. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: A consider- 
able addition?—then a small addition 
would not, in his opinion, be a new work. 
The hon. Gentleman would see that a very 
nice question would at once arise as to the 
extent of the addition which was to consti- 
tute a new work. But the hon. Gentle- 
man overlooked another inconvenience that 
would arise. The new works, according 
to his meaning of them, would be of a 
very limited extent. In the fourth class of 
the Army Estimates the Votes were set out 
in great detail, and, with few exceptions, 
the new works mentioned therein were 
works which had previously received the 
sanction of Parliament by a vote of money. 
Now, what information could the hon. 
Member ask for more than was furnished 
in those details? The only works really 
new in these Estimates were to be found 
under the head of Bermuda, the total esti- 
mate of which was £5,000. Supposing 
that Vote were put in a fifth class, what ad- 
vantage would the House derive from such 
an arrangement ? That Vote was connect- 
ed with other Votes, for Gibraltar and other 
fortified places in our Colonies. Now, if 
that particular Vote for new works were 
relegated to a fifth class of Estimates, the 
House would be deprived of that informa- 
tion which was derived from a comparisoa 
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with other Votes, and from the details re- 
ferring to them all. There was every wish 
on the part of the Government to present 
those Estimates in a form most satisfactory 
to the House, with a view of furnishing 
the best information possible, and of faci- 
litating discussion. Those Estimates were 
now set forth in much greater detail than 
they used formerly to be presented to the 
House. Their present bulk was occasion- 
ed by the frequent demands made on the 
Government for additional information, and 
the desire of the Government to furnish 
such information. It was most convenient, 
in the discussion of those Estimates, to be 
able to compare one year with another, 
and to see the total amount of the 
Estimates as a whole. [Another attempt 
was made to count out the House with- 
out success.] Ile would instance the 
case of a new barrack for which a total 
estimate of £50,000 would be required ; 
but only a sum of £10,000 would be 
asked for the first year. Now, though 
that Vote would appear in the first in- 
stance in the proposed new class of Esti- 
mates, in the second year it would neces- 
sarily be transferred into the ordinary 
Army Estimates. But how would the Vote 
of the previous year be entered? Here 
it was obvious that the necessary informa- 
tion could not be communicated, and the 
advantage of comparison would be wholly 
destroyed. The same inconvenience and 
confusion would arise with respect to the 
Naval and Civil‘Service Estimates if the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman were 
agreed to. The Army Estimates were, he 
thought, presented in such a form that hon. 
Members could easily see for themselves 
what was and what was not a new work. 
If they were not sufficiently clear, he 
should have no objection to indicate the 
new works by some typographical arrange- 
ment, so as to draw attention to them 
more forcibly. There was every dispo- 
sition on the part of the Government 
to present the Estimates in the form 
most convenient and acceptable to the 
House, but he did not see that any good 
would arise from the adoption of this plan, 
and he was therefore unable to give his 
assent to it. 

Mr. DILLWYN in reply said, that if 
the right hon Gentleman would separate 
the Vote for new works in each class 
of Estimates it would be a practical im- 
provement upon the present system. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Coronet SYKES said, he rose to sub- 
mit the following Resolution :— 

“ That, in any system of Education by Govern- 
ment aid, provision should be made for teaching in 
Industrial Schools ; and that, with a view to en- 
courage evening study by adult operatives, provi- 
sion, be made for supplying a Teacher in such 
Mechanics’ Institutes as may apply for one.” 


The results obtained from the system of 
education in the schools assisted by the 
Government grant were admitted to be 
very imperfect and unsatisfactory. Even 
the elements of reading and writing tole- 
rably well were limited to a minority of the 
pupils, and it was not usual to find a child 
able to master the multiplication table. But 
supposing these things learned, they no 
more constituted education than plates 
and knives and forks made a dinner ; 
they were merely means to an end. By 
far the greater number (at least 86 per 
cent) of children in Government schools, 
who entered at or after six, were com- 
pelled to leave the schools before or at ten 
years of age, their parents needing the 
profit of their labour. Those who re- 
mained beyond that. age were not the 
children of the labouring poor, but of the 
middle class, who were able to pay for 
their education elsewhere. The returns 
indicated that the maximum attendance 
of children at school was at eight 
years of age, and that after that age 
the attendance rapidly declined. If Mem- 
bers compared the results of the system 
pursued in these schools with the benefits 
actually conferred on the poorer class of 
children by the training of the Industrial 
Schools supported by private efforts, they 
would agree with him in urging them on the 
Government for assistance. The Indus- 
trial Schools, by the combination of mental 
and physical labours, reconciled children 
to the restraints of school. While, in ad- 
dition to literary culture, the girls were 
taught washing, cooking, housework, and 
needlework, the boys learned trades, gar- 


dening, agriculture, household work, bak-- 


ing, &c. In Scotland these schools had 
been eminently successful. In Aberdeen- 
shire, Sheriff Watson’s Industrial Schools 
had greatly diminished juvenile offences 
and vagrancy ; and Dr. Guthrie, who had 
greatly interested himself in this class of 
schools, bore strong testimony to the ad- 
vantages society derived from them; and 
the Inspector of Reformatories reported— 
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“T think the value of these industrial certified 
schools in Scotland can scarcely be exaggerated.” 


And the Commissioners, in their Report 
on the State of Popular Education in Eng- 
land, at page 402, used these words— 

“It appears to us that the object which In- 
dustrial Schools are intended to promote is one 
which should not be left to private individuals, 
but should be accomplished at the public expense 
and by public authority.” 


Nevertheless, such serviceable schools were 
left without aid from the education grant ; 
though, with singular incongruity, if the 
children educated by philanthropic indi- 
viduals at such schools had committed 
offences against the laws, and had been 
passed to a reformatory, an allowance of 
five shillings per head per week would be 
granted for them! In consequence of 
this state of things, Dr. Guthrie addressed 
a memorial to the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, asking for aid for 
Industrial Schools, and was refused. He 
then called public attention to the subject 
in a letter, dated Edinburgh, 17th May, 
1862, from which he (Colonel Sykes) 
would quote a few words— 

“I pray you to observe that we do not ask one 
penny from the public funds to feed these hungry, 
to cloth these naked, or, when it is necessary, to 
house these homeless children ; but we complain 
of it as a monstrous wrong, that the Committee 
of Council, to whom are intrusted the monies voted 
for education, should deny us all help to educate 
them! They refuse to aid us in educating those 
whose circumstances are so desperate, that unless 
we burthened ourselves to a greater or less extent 
with their maintenance, they must go altogether 
uneducated, having no choice but to beg, steal, 
or starve.” 


Although this language was strong, it was 
not too strong for the occasion ; for social 
economists were quite aware that ignorance 
and want of occupation in nine cases out of 
ten were the causes of juvenile crime ; and 
it must be patent to Members, that the 
‘‘Blacking Brigades’ of poor boys in 
London had done more to diminish juve- 
nile offences than all the legislative Acts 
ever passed. He therefore trusted that 
in any grant for educational purposes re- 
gard should be had for that class of chil- 
dren to whose case he now called the at- 
tention of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in any system: of Education by Govern- 
ment aid, provision should be made for teaching 
in Industrial Schools; and that, with a view to 
encourage evening study by adult operatives, pro- 
vision be made for supplying a Teacher in such 
Mechanics’ Institutes as may apply for one.” 





59 Ballot— 
Mr. LOWE said, that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had with much force 

ointed out the early age at which children 
Tete the schools under the system of the 
Privy Council, and also that many of the 
children left the schools without having 
acquired the rudiments of education. 
Agreeing with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber on these matters, he could not, how- 
ever, join in the inference, that because 
children left the schools at an early age, 
without having acquired, in many in- 
stances, the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and of religion, therefore 
the remedy was to be sought in teaching 
them something else. He should have 
thought that the inference ought to be 
a the opposite. It was unnecessary for 
im to go at any length into the subject, 
which had been thoroughly investigated 
by the Royal Commissioners, who reported 
against continuing the aid to the schools 
adverted to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. Last year a Committee of that House 
also investigated the subject, and reported 
against the grant of aid. The opinion of 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons was, that if the children in these 
schools were children who had committed 
offences of a minor description, there were 


reformatories in which they might be re- 
tained and reformed ; and that if they were 
only poor and destitute, their case was then 
one for tlie intervention of the Poor Law 


by district workhouse schools. If, how- 
ever, they were of a nondescript class, 
not comprisable in either one or other of 
the categories just mentioned, then the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
was, that they should be left to the vo- 
Juntary attention and kindness of persons 
actuated by charitable feelings ; and the 
Select Committee most expressly reported 
against the proposition of the hon. and 
- Member. Such were the views of 
the Select Committee of last year, and 
they appeared to be founded in justice and 
good sense. The House would understand 
how difficult, or, indeed, how impossible, 
it would be to devise conditions on which 
public money should be granted to these 
schools, the very essence of them being 
that they were missionary efforts, trying 
to pick up the waifs and strays of society 
not amenable to discipline. Were he to 
put them under the discipline of the Privy 
Council and exact from them something 
definite in the shape of intellectual pro- 
gress in exchange for money given, he 
should be injuring in the most vital man- 
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ner the object of these Industrial Schools, 
which was not so much intellectual as 
moral. It had been said of the ragged 
schools of London, presided over so ad- 
mirably by the Earl of Shaftesbury, that 
they would be seriously injured by interfe- 
rence of any Government department. In 
like manner he was convinced that by inter- 
fering with Industrial Schools they would 
be doing harm instead of good. The hon. 
and gallant Member might, nevertheless, 
have made out an excellent case for pri- 
vate charity. Dr. Guthrie, it was true, 
had applied to the Privy Council for £700 
in aid of similar schools, and was refused. 
Dr. Guthrie then appealed to the benevo- 
lence of the public, and the consequence 
was that he got £2,000; and that result 
Dr. Guthrie thought a great reflection on 
the Privy Council, but the matter ought to 
be regarded in quite a different light, not 
only as showing the extent of Dr. Guthrie’s 
influence, but as pointing out a legitimate 
field for the exercise of private benevo- 
lence. He was perfectly convinced, that 
the duty of sustaining these Industrial 
Schools did not fall within his department, 
circumscribed within the limits in which 
it was restrained at present, and he was 
neither disposed to trench on tle business 
of the Home Office with respect to the im- 
prisonment of young criminals, nor upon 
that of the Poor Law Department in re- 
spect to feeding and supporting destitute 
children. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Leave. 


BALLOT.—LEAVE. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Mr. Henry Berkeley, 

Mr. H. BERKELEY: Sir, I answer 
your summons, and rise to ask leave to 
bring in a Bill to cause the votes of 
Parliamentary electors to be taken by 
way of ballot. It strikes me very for- 
cibly that the arguments I have hither- 
to used are entirely unanswered. I 
shall, therefore, leave the question in 
your hands. 

Lorp FERMOY seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
cause the Votes of Parliamentary Electors to be 
taken by way of Ballot.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 83; Noes 
50: Majority 33. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Henry Berxetey and Lord Fermoy. 





6] Roman Catholic 
BALLOT AT MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
LEAVE. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 
Motion which he had the honour to submit 
was one sv very similar to that which had 
just been decided, as to make it unneces- 
sary for him to take up the time of the 
House by advancing any arguments in its 
support. He would therefore content him- 
self by simply moving for leave to bring in 
& Bill to allow the votes of municipal elec- 
tors to be taken by way of ballot in all 
places where the town council should so 
think fit. 

Mr. COX seconded the Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: After the 
agreeable surprise which we have had 
eriacted this evening, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bristol having given us an example 
in his own person that silent voting is 
better than audible argument, of course 
this Bill will take its fate with the other, 
and therefore I will defer any remarks 
until another oceasion. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
allow the Votes of Municipal Electors to be 
taken by way of Ballot, in all places where 
the Town Council shall so think fit.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 82; Noes 
48: Majority 34. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Avevustus Smita, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Dut- 
WYN, 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISONERS’ BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to amend 
the law relating to the religious instruc- 
tion of Roman Catholie prisoners in Eng- 
land and Wales. In the present temper 
of the House, and as the principle of the 
Bill had been admitted in the fairest man- 
ner by the noble Viscount, he would simply 
move for leave to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that looking to 
the character of the Bill, he thought it 
ought to be introduced in Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Motion agreed to. 


House in Committee. 

Mr. Serszant PIGOTT said, he thought 
that some explanation of the provisions of 
the Bill ought to be given. 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, the Committee 
were aware that the religious instruction 
of Roman Catholic prisoners in England 
and Wales was given under an Act of 
Parliament which was passed before the 
period of Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
It was, therefore, impossible that Roman 
Catholic prisoners could be legally assem- 
bled for religious worship within the walls 
of the prison. The visiting justices of 
some county prisons had dwelt on the in- 
justice of the present state of things, and 
liad expressed theit regret that the law 
was so strong that Roman Catholic ptison- 
ers could not be assembled in class to be 
insttueted by priests of theit own per- 
suasion. In 1853 the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government said— 

“ As far as Government prisons were concerned, 
he was quite prepared to state that he should feel 
it to be his duty to take steps for carrying into 
effect the views which had been expressed —that 
in every Government prison there should be ré- 
ligious instruction given to every Catholic and 
Dissenter, as well as to every member of the 
Church of England, and that the person who gave 
it should reeeive that treatment which was con- 
sistent with a due respect to his character, and 
such reward as might be adequate to the duties 
which he had to perform.” (3 Hansard, exxix., 
1569-70.] 

And the noble Lord concluded— 

“ It would be his duty early next Session to 
prepare and submit to Parliament a measure 
for the purpose of placing religious instruction in 
county gaols on the same footing as religious in- 
struction in prisons more immediately under the 
control of the Government.” [Jbid.] 

The Government, however, did not brin 
in a Bill. The law continued ar erer 4 
The grievance remained, and he now pro- 
posed to apply a remedy. 

Mr. Serseant PIGOTT said, he was 
much obliged to his hon. Friend for the 
explanation he had given. He would admit 
that full liberty ought to be given for the 
religious instruction of Roman Catholic 
prisoners. His only fear was that the Bill 
involved a proposal for an additional grant 
of money from the public funds. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he would ad- 
vise the hon. Member to postpone legis- 
lation for the present. Thirty thousand 
pounds a year were already appropriated 
to Roman Catholic purposes ; and though it 
was painful to him to have to thake far- 
ther efforts to inform the House on the 
subject, he thought they onght to ascertain 
what system, doctrines, discipline, and 
laws the grant of that money to Roman 
Catholics tended to disseminate. It was 
a mistake to regard it as a question of 
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religion. In the name of religion Roman 
Catholicism was a political system, the 
operation of which, in the opinion of the 
ate Sir Robert Peel, was utterly at variance 
with the social interests of the country. 
The canon law, which was in force to the 
full extent of the power of the priests, set 
at defiance every principle of social order, 
and sanctioned murder, theft, perjury, and 
every violation of the common law. The 
Commissioners in 1853 reported that they 
could not refer to books for the purpose of 
ascertaining what doctrines were taught 
in Maynooth. The system was one of 
practice, and the result was seen in the 
renewal of assassinations and agrarian 
outrages in Ireland. There were two so- 
cieties in Ireland—St. Patrick’s Brother- 
hood, at the head of which was Father 
Labelle ; and the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society, at the head of which was Dr. 
O’Brien. He might quote the opinion of 
Dr. O’Brien a leading authority in the 
Roman Catholic Church, to the effect that 
there were men who had taken oaths of 
conspiracy in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and 
elsewhere ; and that the aim of the com- 
bination was the suppression of public opi- 
nion. He also cited a statement of Father 


Labelle to a similar effect. 


Mr. BRIGHT: I understand the hon. 
Gentleman has, in accordance with one of 
our rules, moved the House into Com- 
mittee for the purpose of asking leave to 
introduce a Bill, which is supposed, in some 
degree, to refer to the subject of religion. 
I am not aware that the hon. Gentleman 
proposes to ask the House to vote any 
sum of money in addition to what may be 
already granted by Parliament for Catho- 
lic priests or Catholic instruction. The 
hon. Gentleman’s object appears to me 
very proper, and one which need not 
create much alarm here or elsewhere. 
We know there are about six millions of 
persons in the United Kingdom who are 
in communion with the Roman Catholic 
Church. They are called upon to pay 
taxes ; they are subjected to the control of 
the laws ; they form an important element 
in the population and power of the United 
Kingdom. The hon. Gentleman does not 
ask anything for them which Parliament 
does not constantly and willingly grant for 
the rest of the population. That being 
the case, I cannot understand the wisdom, 
patriotism, generosity, or Christianity of 
any Member of this House who seizes an 
opportunity like this to make a violent and 
abusive attack directed generally against 


Mr, Whalley 
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6,000,000- of people, but particularly 
against the priests in whom they repose 
confidence, and by whom they are taught 
the principles of their religion. Surely, 
if there be, as there unfortunately are, a 
good many members of that Church who, 
being in poverty and ignorance, fall into 
crime and are thrown into prison, what 
can be more proper than that they should 
there receive religious instruction? The 
hon. Member for Peterborough (Mr. Whal- 
ley) acts on the assumption, that if any 
of these persons are brought into contact 
with a priest, they are more likely than 
they otherwise would be to commit a crime. 
Therefore he would be glad to shut them 
out from the instruction which the hon. 
Gentleman proposes they should receive, 
Now, you cannot exterminate the Catholics, 
nor can you convert them by any process of 
which the hon. Member for Peterborough is 
the apostle. I undertake to say, that if there 
be any man who is responsible more than 
another for anything that may be deemed 
disloyal or disaffected towards the Govern- 
ment on the part of the Roman Catholic 
population or Roman Catholic priests of 
the United Kingdom, it is the man who 
here and elsewhere takes every oppor- 
tunity of making it appear that there is in 
the conduct or belief of 6,000,000 of our 
countrymen something which makes them 
unworthy of being treated by Parliament 
with common generosity and justice. I 
do not think that the Committee sympa- 
thizes with the hon. Gentleman. It is 
obvious that it does not, for I have heard 
from both sides of the House exclamations 
which we all understand, and which should 
have led the hon. Gentleman to abbreviate 
his speech. I beg of him, for the sake of 
his own character, for the sake of that 
Protestantism of which he professes to be 
the champion, and for the sake of the 
House of Commons, to refrain from heap- 
ing unmeasured abuse upon the Catholic 
priests of Ireland and England, and to 
allow us to deal with such questions as the 
one before us with calmness and justice. 
Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was sure that 
every hon. Member in the House would 
appreciate the kindness of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Bright), but he 
would assure him that it was not worth 
while at any future time to take the trouble 
to rebuke the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough. In common with many others, 
he hoped that hon. Member would per- 
severe in his course, for he firmly believed 
he had turned the whole anti-Catholic cause 
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into ridicule, and it was now very little’ 
matter what he said. The hon. Member | 


for Birmingham besought the hon. Gentle- 
man, for the sake of his character, not to 
persist in his present line of conduct. 
Why, it was this mission which gave him 
a character, and it would be the height 
of cruelty to deprive him of it. For his 
own part, he really liked the hon. Gentle- 
man, and thought him exceedingly enter- 
taining. Instead of going to hear Buck- 
stone, he stayed in the House and listened 
to the hon. Member for Peterborough. 
The question before the House was one 
of common justice and prison discipline. 
There was unfortunately a large percent- 
age of the poorer Roman Catholics who got 
into gaols from crimes to which their pu- 
verty had driven them, and they ought not 
to be sent back to the world worse than 
they went into prison. As a matter of 
policy and common fairness, the Catholic 
culprit ought to have the benefit of the 
ministration of the priest whose religion 
he professed. The object of the law 
should not be to punish, but to reform ; 
and if a criminal was to be reformed, it 
would only be by the precept of religious 
teaching in the prison. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I am not ac- 
quainted with the nature of the Bill, and 
therefore I do not resist its introduction. 
But the question is evidently one that does 
not in the least affect the doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh ; and I think it is 
very much to be regretted that the doc- 
trines of that or any other Church should 
become the subject of discussion in this 
Tlouse. Whether the hon. Gentleman 
behind me is well founded in his objection 
to the Bill or not, he ought to be the first 
to move for leave to introduce a measure 
on the subject, because the law as it stands 
distinctly recognizes the right of every 
Roman Catholic to be attended at his own 
request by a priest of his own Church ; 
and, moreover, persons under sentence of 
death are by law exclusively under the 
eare of the priests of their own religious 
persuasion. The law at present is cer- 
tainly in an anomalous condition, and there- 
fore, though I do not know what the Bill 
of the hon. Member is, I think it quite 
right to allow him to lay it on the table, 
and I shall be very glad to consider its 
provisions carefully and impartially. 


Resolved, 


That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
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to amend the Law relating to the Religious 
Instruction of Roman Catholic Prisoners in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


House resumed. 

Resolution reported. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Hennessy and Mr. ScHoLerieLD. 


Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Tuesday next, and to he printed 
[Bill 140}. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. WHALLEY, in moving for Re- 
turns connected with the course of educa- 
tion at Maynooth, said, he had obtained 
the consent of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to his 
Motion, as well as that of hon. Gentlemen 
who usually took a prominent part on the 
ages on the opposite side of the House. 

e therefore believed that the Returns 
would have been granted, as a matter of 
course ; but as he found that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Limerick was 
about to oppose the Motion, he was com- 
pelled to make a short statement. The 
details which he now sought to obtain 
were called for under the terms of the 
Motion of last year ; but, at the suggestion 
of the then Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
an alteration having been made to meet 
the wishes of the authorities of the col- 
lege, they took advantage of that circum- 
stance and kept back the most material 
portion of the information, alleging that 
there was no record kept of the subsequent 
destination of the students on leaving the 
college. But in the Report of the Com- 
missioners of 1853 it was recommended 
that a record of that very nature should 
be kept, and it was stated that there would 
be no difficulty in obtaining the informa- 
tion. The object of his Motion, therefore, 
was to supply the omission. He denied 
that he had ever used violent language 
against the Roman Catholic population. 
All he had maintained was, that the priests 
who left Maynooth, and were scattered 
over the world, preached doctrines anta- 
gonistic to the intentions with which May- 
nooth was endowed. The return would 
enable him to prove the particular teach- 
ing at Maynooth and other Roman Catholic 
seminaries. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the names, ages, and number of Stu- 
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dents attending the College of Maynooth on the 
on the 3lst day of August 1844 (being the end 
of the academical year) ; the names and number 
who have entered each year from that time till 
the 3lst day of August 1861, with the age of 
each Student at entering; the names and num- 
ber who have left College during that period 
who have not completed their course of educa- 
tion, with the date and cause of leaving, and 
the classes which they have respectively at- 
tended.” 


Mr. MONSELL said, he only desired 
to call attention to the last line of the Re- 
turn asked for—‘‘ The names and number 
who have left College during that period 
who have not completed their course of 
education, with the date and cause of leay- 
ing.”” He would put it to the House 
whether it would not be a most improper 
thing to ask for such a Return. Persons 
who had left College, and were now lead- 
ing useful and creditable lives, would not 
desire to be stigmatized by the entry of 
‘* stupidity,” or other more discreditable 
epithet against their names. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that 
some strong course ought to be taken to 
put a stop to the proceedings of the hon. 
Member for Peterborough, which were 
becoming intolerable. It was no recom- 
mendation of his Motion that it had the 
consent of the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
Would the hon. Member like to have such 
& Return as that moved for respecting the 
school which he had attended? Perhaps 
it might show that he was insubordinate, 
or offensive to his schoolfellows. Hon. 
Members who had been guilty of boyish 
tricks would not like to have them put on 
Parliamentary record. The hon. Member 
for Peterborough, who denied that he used 
abusive language in speaking of Roman 
Catholics, was reported to have said, at 
one of the meetings he had addressed 
when “starring”? in the country, that 
** Ifa Roman Catholic lived next door to 
him, he might consider him to be a very 
good fellow, but he would not trust him.”’ 
Was not that offensive language for one 
gentleman to use towards another? The 
hon. Member would not venture to address 
it to him outside of that House. He 
hoped the hon. Member would keep the 
anti-Popery subject from getting into more 
serious hands, in which it might be made 
more mischievous. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he felt 
bound to say that he had not been con- 
sulted on the subject. The right hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Monsell) would 
bear him out that he had urged in the 
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lobby that it would be better to leave out 
the clause why students had left the college 
and the classes they had attended. It 
would be very unfair that a student after 
a lapse of ten or fifteen years should be 
afiché in the manner proposed by this 
Return, Ifthe hon. Member would with- 
draw these words, he should not object to 
the Return. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet would imply that 
he (Mr. Whalley) had had no communi- 
cation with him. Would the right hon. 
Baronet say that ? 

Mr. KENDALL observed, that it must 
require some liitle courage in the hon. 
Member for Peterborough to bear up 
against the attacks made, as he (Mr. 
Kendall) thought, rather unfairly upon 
him. The hon. Member said, “I am 
accused of being unjust to Maynooth. Give 
me the Return of the persons educated 
there, and I will prove to you that they 
have not acted justly towards the persons 
who have been called upon to pay for 
their education—that they have not dis- 
charged their duty to their Queen and 
country.”” The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough had from time to time attacked 
the priests educated at Maynooth, and had 
pointed out many evils resulting from their 
teaching. He now sought substantial 
proofs in the Return he moved for. That 
was the fair and honest way of putting the 
question, and he did not think the hon. 
Member should be run down for seeking 
the information. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the ques- 
tion was whether the hon. Member would 
agree to omit the words. 

Mr. O’BRIEN observed, that if this 
Return had been asked as from Oxford, 
Cambridge, or any other place of educa- 
tion in Ireland, it would have been scouted 
by every Member in the House. Let the 
hon. Member attack the Roman Catholic . 
priestood in his annual Motions, but do not 
let him indulge in this eccentric abuse of 
them. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, he was willing 
to withdraw the words to which exception 
had been taken, and should not have in- 
serted them if hon. Members had commu- 
nicated their objections to him privately. 
He must, however, state that he had not 
only obtained the consent of the right hon. 
Chief Secretary, but that, so far from 
wishing to offend Roman Catholics, he 
had consulted several hon. Gentlemen of 
that religion before moving for the Return. 


College. 
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He felt it very hard that he should be con- 
stantly accused of making sweeping at- 
tacks upon the Roman Catholics, when in 
1847 he had saved the lives of many 
members of that body in Ireland, and that 
at the risk of his own. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that in justice 
to the hon. Member he must say that he 
had done him the honour of consulting 
him previous to making the Motion, and 
that he (Mr. Hennessy) had—on his own 
account only—said that he saw no objec- 
tion to the fullest inquiry being made into 
the working of the College of Maynooth. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Return ordered, 

“ Of the names, ages, and number of Students 
attending the College of Maynooth on the 31st 
day of August 1844 (being the end of the aca- 
demical year); the names and number who have 
entered each year from that time till the 31st 
day of August 1861, with the age of each Stu- 
dent at entering; the names and number who 
have left College during that period who have 
not completed their course of education, with 
the date of leaving.” 


EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN 
BILL—[Brz No. 87.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Guardians may send Children 
to Schools and Institutions). 

Mr. HENLEY said, that guardians of 
the poor would have under the Bill power 
to send ‘children thereinafter described”’ 


to certain schools. He thought that the 
clause should define the class of children. 
He would also suggest that some words 
should be inserted which would meet the 
expense to be incurred in their education 
and maintenance. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that that point had been considered by 
the Select Committee to which the Bill 
had been referred, and it had been thought 
the object of his right hon. Friend would 
be attained without the introduction of 
any set form of words into the clause. 
The intention was that any excess over 
the ordinary cost of the child’s maintenance 
in a workhouse should be defrayed by pri- 
vate charity. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
some limit should be named, such as that 
the expense should not be greater in these 
institutions than in the workhouse, for the 
guardians would take no care except in 
reference to money which came out of their 
own pockets. 
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Mr. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT said, 
the children to which the Bill applied were 
principally orphans, and there was little 
reason to fear the boards of guardians would 
incur undue expense on their account. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had not the 
same confidence in boards of guardians, 
and preferred that some check should be 
imposed upon them. The clause extended 
to other children besides orphans, and 
would give an advantage to parents whose 
children were supported by the parish over 
those whose children were supported by 
industry. 

Mr. SOTHERON-ESTCOURT said, 
that if the limitation was mentioned, in 
all likelihood it would be adopted in almost 
every case; whereas, if left open, he 
thought the guardians, in a matter of ex- 
penditure, might fairly be trusted. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he concurred in 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Henley). The Education Com- 
missioners had possessed the public mind 
with the idea that the workhouse schools 
were the worst in the country, whereas 
they were really the best. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the Poor 
Law Board had no reason tu be dissatisfied 
with the present provision made for educat- 
ing pauper children, which was, in fact, 
the bright part of the Poor Law system. 
That provision was liberal: as an experi- 
ment it had been followed by great results, 
and what was most striking about it was, 
that the improvement thus effected was 
progressive. An opposite opinion, how- 
ever, pervaded the community, and the 
Bill proceeded on the assumption that 
the workhonse schools were attended with 
positive evil. He was inclined to think 
the measure would prove a dead letter, 
though some persons of experience were 
confident it would operate beneficially. As 
it stood, the Bill was, he believed, a per- 
fectly innocent one, and he was not there- 
fore prepared to oppose it. In the Bill 
before the Committee, there was a pro- 
vision that the guardians should not con- 
tract with a school unless it had previously 
been examined and certified by the Poor 
Law Board. As the system about to be 
adopted was an experiment, it might be 
advisable to adopt the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley), and 
limit the expense. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire would persevere in the course 
he had adopted. 
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he would propose to insert the following 
words to meet the difficulty :— 

“Not exceeding the average amount of main- 
tenance and establishment charges incurred in 
respect to children maintained in workhouses.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 2 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Continuance in School not to 
be compulsory). 

Mr. HENLEY suggested that children, 
instead of being kept at school till sixteen 
years of age, should be sent out as ap- 
prentices at fourteen. He considered it 
absurd that children educated in workhouse 
schools at the expense of other people, 
should be kept there after other children 
in the same rank of life were sent out into 
the world to get their own living. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, the power 
given to the guardians by the clause was 
merely discretionary ; and at present they 
had a similar power in respect of keeping 
children in the workhouse up to the age of 
sixteen. He was not, however, adverse to 
the Amendment of the clause, if it could 
thereby be rendered more effective. 

Mr. LYALL said, he was in favour of 
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Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Commissioners to be appointed 
by Secretary of State). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he pro- 
posed to amend the clause by a provision 
under which each Commissioner was to 
receive a salary not exceeding £350 per 
annum. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. CAIRD said, as the duties to be 
intrusted to those Commissioners were of 
a most important character, it was desir- 
able to have the names of the gentlemen 
to be appointed Commissioners publicly 
announced. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, it would 
be impossible to accede to the suggestion. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 6 (Duties of Commissioners). 

Mx. W. LESLIE said, he objected to 
that portion of the clause which empowered 
the Commissioners to define the boundaries 
between the river and thesea, and between 
an estuary and the sea. Such a power 
was too great to intrust to any body of 
men. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE stated, that 
the Bill of the last Session proposed that 
the boundaries should be determined by a 


giving the guardians the discretionary | judicial process; but fishery proprietors 


power provided by the clause. 

Mr. PULLER said, he agreed with the 
right bon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire, that as a general rule it was not 
desirable to keep children in workhouses 
after the age of fourteen, but there were 
exceptional cases ; and if there was a dis- 
cretionary power in respect to keeping 
them in workhouses up to sixteen, it 
would be well to allow the same discre- 
tion in the case of the schools. It might 
meet the right hon. Gentleman’s view to 
leave out the words referring to age. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he had no objection to strike out the words 
with reference to the age of children, 
leaving the matter entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the guardians. 

Words struck out ; Clause agreed to. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Z'o-morrow. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL No. 81.] COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Mr. Kendall 


} 





having represented to the Government 
that that would be too expensive a pro- 
cess, and that the Commissioners ought to 
fix the boundaries, the Government had 
adopted their suggestion. The boundaries 
would be fixed, not arbitrarily, but upon 
scientific principles. 

Mr. MURE said, he should oppose the 
clause, which would interfere with vested 
rights to an extent never proposed by any 
previous measure. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought 
that intelligent Commissioners would be 
far more competent than a jury to fix the 
boundaries. 

Mr. E. ELLICE (Kilmarnock) said, 
the unanimous opinion of several fishery 
proprietors with whom he had communi- 
cated was in favour of the clause. 

Mr. LESLIE said, he would agree to 
withdraw the Amendment, but he must 
at the same time protest against hand- 
ing over to any persons the irresponsible 
powers conferred on the Commissioners. 

Mr. WEMYSS said, he hoped the hon, 
Member would not withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he proposed to 
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move, with reference to the weekly close- 
time, the insertion in Clause 6, after the 
word “* district,’’ of the words, ‘‘ and shall 
not commence later than six p.m. on 
Saturday, nor end before six a.m. on 
Monday.” 

Mz. D. ROBERTSON said, that he 
had given notice of an Amendment on the 
same point, and the two might be dis- 
cussed together. He proposed to intro- 
duce the following words :—‘ That the 
thirty-six hours of weekly close-time et 
posed by the Bill shall be from two o’clock 

.m. on Saturday till two o’clock a.m. on 
the following Monday morning.” 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
last year the weekly close-time was fixed 
as the hon. Baronet proposed. But there 
was a very strong opinion that the periods 
were too arbitrary. He was not ready to 
depart from the provision of the Bill, 
whereby it was left to the Commissioners 
to say—taking into consideration the pe- 
culiarities of each river—when the period 
should commence and when it should ter- 
minate. 

Mr. R. HODGSON said, he thought 
it would be better to adopt universally the 
hours from six p.m. on Saturday to six 
a.m on Monday, those marking the usual 
working hours. 

Lonp NAAS said, he thought it very 
inexpedient to close the fisheries at a l<te 
hour of the night. The effect would be that 
a great deal of poaching would go on. 
He recommended the extension of the 
close-time till six o’clock in the morning. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not propose to close the time for fishing at 
two o’clock in the morning. He intended 
to leave that question open to the Commis- 
sioners for each particular river. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 7 (Annual Close-time). 

Mr. WEMYSS proposed to alter the 
annual close-time from 180 days to 150 
days. By so doing they would assimilate 
the Act in that respect to the Irish 
Fisheries Act. 

Amendment negatived, 


Mr. W. LESLIE proposed to leave out 
the words “ thirty-six hours,” and insert 
the words, ‘‘from the hour of six o’clock 
on Saturday night till six o’clock on the 
Monday morning.” 


Amendment proposed, 
In line 11, to leave out “ for thirty-six hours,” 
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and insert “from the hour of six of the clock 
on Saturday night to the hour of six of the 
clock on Monday morning.” 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 4 ; 
Noes 56: Majority 52. 

Words inserted. 

Clause, as amended, put, and agreed fo. 


Clauses 8 to 15, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Election of District Boards). 

Mr. D. ROBERTSON moved to strike 
out the words ‘‘ or if such fishery be not 
valued on the valuation roll of half a mile 
of frontage to the river with the right of 
salmon fishing.”’ 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought it would be hard that such per- 
sons should be deprived of their right. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 17 to 29 agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Certain Provisions of Act 
24 & 25 Vict., c. 109, applied to Solway 
Firth). 

Mr. W. EWART said, that some of 
his constituents had exercised the right 
of fishing for 300 years on the northern 
shores of Solway Firth, which the clause 
would deprive them of, Unless he ob- 
tained a guarantee that they would con- 
tinue in the same position after the passing 
of the Bill as at present, he should oppose 
the clause. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, char- 
tered rights, or rights which rested on 
immemorial usage, were saved. It was 
quite out of the question to have one law 
applicable to one side of the Solway and 
another law to the other side. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE contended that 
it was unjust to deprive these people of 
their property in the fishery without giving 
compensation. 


Question put, “ That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 
- The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 14: Majority 18. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remaining 
Clauses. 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE then pro- 
posed an additional clause, providing that 
the River Tay should continue to be go- 
verned by the special Act, provided that 
the close-hours from twelve on Saturday 
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night to twelve on Monday morning were 
adhered to. 

Mr. D. ROBERTSON said, he did not 
see why the hours for the Tay should be 
different from the rest of Scotland. 

Clause agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be 
printed [Bill 139]. 

Ilouse adjourned at half 
after Two o’Clock. 


IOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, May 28, 1862. 


Minotes.]—New Memrer Sworn.—For Kidder- 
minster, Luke White, esq. 

Pusiic Bitts.—2° Fisheries (Ireland) ; Juries ; 
Elections for Counties (Ireland) ; Elections 
(Ireland). 

8° Crown Private Estates. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 47.j] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill. Its object 
was to assimilate the fishery laws of Ire- 
land to those of England, not only as to 
the inland, but the deep-sea fishing. The 
question which everybody would ask was, 
why, with a dearth of food on the west coast 
of Ireland, sometimes approaching to a 
famine, the Irish fisheries were so neg- 
lected by the Irish people. The Com- 
missioners, who in 1836 had inquired into 
the subject, had remarked upon the ano- 
maly that Scotch herrings were imported 
into Ireland while there were living shoals 
of the same fish on the Irish shores. Very 
large quantities of herrings were, in fact, 
brought every year into the country from 
England and Scotland, along with ling, 
cod, and hake, although, as Sir William 
Temple long ago said, the fisheries along 
the Irish coast presented a mine of wealth 
beyond any existing underground, and 
Arthur Young declared that next to land 
there was no manufacture or trade of half 
as much consequence to Ireland as her 
fisheries would prove to be if judiciously 
encouraged. This was a subject of great 
importance to England as well as to Ire- 
land, for the English market would de- 
rive great advantage from the new 
supplies which would be forthcoming if 
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those fisheries were properly worked ; 
and the Billingsgate dealers said that it 
was almost impossible to overstock the 
English markets with fresh fish. Various 
causes had been assigned for the neglect 
of the fishery. In 1849 a very eminent 
writer in the Edinburgh Review said that 
it arose from the peculiar social organiza- 
tion of the Irish, the Irishman being of 
such a nature that he would rather beg 
for a penny than work for a shilling, 
Again, M‘Culloch attributed the cause 
to the minute subdivision of land; but 
the real cause was the bad laws which 
had so long existed in the country. There 
was no suggestion about the want of fish. 
Old Acts of Parliament showed that a great 
and profitable fishery used to be carried on 
upon the coast, so that the Irish fishermen 
used not only to supply the wants of their 
own countrymen, but to export largely to 
foreign countries. Thus, in 1734, they 
exported 21,000 barrels of herrings, im- 
porting none, while in 1834 149,000 bar- 
rels of herrings were imported into Ireland, 
and there was no export trade whatever, 
The destruction of the Irish fisheries had 
been caused entirely by the restrictions 
imposed by erroneous legislation, one of 
the most important of which was a provi- 
sion in an Act passed in the year 1777, 
requiring that all nets and fishing lines 
should be covered with tar and oil. The 
Commissioners who inquired into the sub- 
ject in the year 1835 reported that the 
exigencies of the fisheries in Ireland 
were almost entirely similar to those of 
English fisheries. In accordance with 
that opinion, the object of this Bill was to 
extend to Ireland the Bill which was last 
Session passed for England, to repeal the 
laws by which the Irish fisheries had been 
so seriously injured, to abolish all unneces- 
sary restrictions, and to deprive the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries of the power of 
making by-laws. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ 


LorD FERMOY said, he felt an objec- 
tion to the Bill in limine. Legislation on a 
subject of such importance ought not to 
be left in the hands of a private Member. 
In their last Report the Irish Fisheries 
Commissioners advised a consolidation of 
the law, and the introduction of some re- 
strictions upon the use of stake weirs and 
bag nets, and they stated that a Bill was 
already drawn for the purpose. He waut- 
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ed to know what had become of that Bill. 
Scarcely anything connected with Ireland 
was take up by the Irish Government; 
and when they did take up anything, the 
practical result was to stifle discussion and 
effectually postpone any beneficial legis- 
lation. But as they had before them the 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member, they 
must deal with it. He thought that the 
hon. Gentleman had made a mistake in 
mixing up the deep-sea fisheries with the 
salmon fisheries, and that as they were 
very different questions, they ought to be 
dealt with in two distinct Bills. With re- 
gard to the deep-sea fisheries, he (Lord Fer- 
moy) was one of those who thought that it 
it was a bad system to encourage a feeling 
amongst the Irish people that they ought 
to look to the Government for support in 
all such cases as this, which would be 
better left to private enterprise. The old 
maxim was particularly applicable to the 
Irish people in those matters, namely, 
“Heaven will help those who help 
themselves.” The Bay of Dublin was 
fished and the markets of Dublin were 
supplied by Cornish fishermen ; and if Irish- 
men would apply their industry, capital, 
and intelligence in the same way, they 
would obtain the same profitable returns. 
With regard to the salmon fisheries, which 
formed the more important branch of the 
subject, it was proposed to sweep away all 
stake weirs and bag nets in the tidal 
waters and estuaries of Ireland. The 
best system of fishery was that which pro- 
duced the largest amount of sound and 
wholesome fish without diminishing the 
future supply. He had ascertained that in 
1861, up to the 27th of May, 3,647 
baskets of salmon came from Ireland to 
Billingsgate Market. In the same period 
of 1862 the number of baskets was 5,183, 
being an increase of more than 30 per 
cent. If the majority of these fish were 
caught by bag nets and stake weirs, it 
only proved that they were brought to 
market in the best possible state, and that 
buyers appreciated the finer quality of the 
fish when caught nearest the salt water. 
But if they were not caught by bag nets 
and stake weirs, there was no case for 
destroying the right of property in them 
sanctioned by Parliament in 1842, and 
placed by law under certain limitations. 
The effect of the Bill would be to increase 
the profits of the proprietors of lax weirs 
at the expense of the proprietors of the 
stake weirs and bag nets, and to throw 
out of employment an immense number of 
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He con- 
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industrious and deserving men. 


tended that it was a measure which, 
if brought in at all, should be brought in 
upon the responsibility of the Government, 
and to test the feeling of the House he 
would move that the Bill be read a second 
time on that day six months, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,’’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Coroner VANDELEUR said, if the 
Bill passed, it would inflict great pecuniary 
injury upon many persons who had en- 
gaged in the salmon fisheries. For them 
some compensation ought certainly to be 
provided, if the change proposed in the 
law were made. But the Bill made no pro- 
vision for any such compensation, and he 
could not, therefore, give it his support. 
The contemplated destruction of the stake 
weirs and bag nets would not divide the 
fish more equally, but would simply give it 
all to the lax weir proprictors. The stake 
weirs and bag nets were recognized by the 
Act of 1842, and they were placed under 
the control of the Commissioners. There 
would be no objection to any modification 
of the regulations to which they were sub- 
ject, if the Commissioners deemed any al- 
terations to be necessary ; but there was 
no pretence for saying that the produce of 
the fisheries had of late years diminished. 
On the contrary, he believed that since 
1842 the fish had largely increased above 
the weirs, instead of diminishing. Such 
was especially the case with regard to the 
Shannon, with which he was well acquaint- 
ed. It would, in his opinion, be a cruelty 
to pass this Bill without a full inquiry be- 
ing first had. As to the sea fishery, it 
had no doubt decreased; but that was part- 
ly owing, he believed, to the fish having 
changed their haunts, and partly to the 
obstinate opposition of the Irish fishermen. 
When trawling boats were introduced into 
the Bay of Galway, they had to be protected 
by revenue boats, owing to the determined 
opposition of the Claddagh fishermen. He 
hoped, if the Bill were read a second time, 
it would be referred to a Select Committee, 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he was 
glad the Bill had been brought before the 
[louse ; but he felt that it had been intro- 
duced too late in the Session for practical 
legislation on the subject. He agreed with 
the noble Lord (Lord Fermoy), tha! the 
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importance of the subject was so great 
that the Government ought to have taken 
it in hand. The noble Lord had used an 
argument which might be very fallacious. 
He had quoted the large increase of the 
supply of fish to the London market in 
proof of the fact that the stake weirs and 
bag nets did not interfere with the produc- 
tion of fish. That argument might prove 
the opposite; but whether it did so or not, 
it naturally suggested the inquiry whether 
such an enormous supply could be kept up 
without ultimately destroying the fisheries 
altogether. The preservation of the fish, 
and the development of the resources of 
the Irish waters, was a question of infinite- 
ly more importance than the claims of 
rival proprietors. He would suggest that 
the Bill should be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee, in order that the whole question 
might be carefully investigated. He ob- 
jected to the discretion allowed in the 
making of bylaws, as too wide. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he thought 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet was 
worthy of consideration. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford was not open to the re- 
proach which the noble Lord the Member 
for Marylebone had applied to him, for he 
deserved the thanks of the House for the 


labour he had bestowed on the preparation 


of the Bill. But whenever the noble Lord 
made a speech in that House, he always 
attacked a Member of the Government, 
generally himself and the introducer of a 
Bill. The question was one of immense 
importance. There were boundless re- 
sources on the coast of Ireland, which 
were not available, owing to causes into 
which he need not then enter, and which 
required protection and encouragement. 
The Bill was certainly very voluminous ; 
but considering the numerous and compli- 
cated interests involved, it was doubtful 
whether it could safely be compressed. 
The main question might be put into a 
very small compass. The hon. Member 
justly complained of the fixed engines on 
the coasts and at the mouths of the great 
rivers, which were productive of incal- 
culable mischief. The obvious answer to 
the argument that the supplies of fish from 
Ireland had increased was, that if such an 
excessive rate of production were persisted 
in, it would probably lead to the destruction 
of the fisheries. He had received com- 
munications from Limerick and elsewhere 
in favour of the Bill, and his correspon- 
dents all joined in complaining of the use 
of bag and stake nets. It was quite true 
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that such nets were in a certain qualified 
manner legalized by the Act, and hon, 
Members who were interested in the em- 
ployment of these engines of course op- 
posed the Bill. He believed, however, 
that the bulk of the Irish Members were 
in favour of legislation on the subject. 
Repeated attempts to deal with the ques- 
tion had failed, yet the noble Lord blamed 
the Government for not taking it up. 
The truth was, that they had already so 
much business to attend to that they 
could not at present do justice to the sub- 
ject. He thought it would be well to read 
the Bill a second time and to remit it to 
a Select Committee, before which evidence 
could be taken. They would have the 
Report of the Committee early next year, 
and would then be in a position to intro- 
duce a Bill which would have a reasonable 
prospect of success. The main points in 
the Bill were the abolition of fixed engines 
and the opening of Queen’s gaps. The 
engines had been proved to be very in- 
jurious, and the opening of the gaps in 
certain cases had been attended with sa- 
tisfactory results, as it enabled the fish to 
move about freely and encouraged them 
to fructify. The Solicitor General had ex- 
pressed his opinion that the measure could, 
with certain amendments, be worked ef- 
fectually, and the Chairman and several 
members of the Fisheries Commission 
also believed that it would be turned to 
practical account and deserved the sup- 
port of the Government. For these rea- 
sons he supported the second reading, 
and hoped the Bill would then be sent to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. GEORGE said, it was a matter 
deeply to be deplored, that as the Bill was 
of such importance in the opinion of the 
Government, they had not that Session 
introduced a measure of their own upon 
it. The fisheries of Ireland, whether sea 
or inland fisheries, were of paramount im- 
portance to Ireland. Out of the 122 clauses 
there were perhaps not more than three 
which could be said to be new, or to 
raise any serious question for the con- 
sideration of the House; but, as some 
clauses seriously affected vested interests, 
he should certainly give the Bill his op- 
position, unless he understood it was to 
be stringently examined by a Select Com- 
mittee. He thought the most stringent 
measures should be adopted for protect- 
ing the fish in the upper waters of rivers, 
for it was there, in his belief, that the 
great destruction of fish took place. 
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Mr. CALCUTT observed that he would 
support the second reading of the Bill, on 
the understanding that it was to be re- 
ferred to the Committee. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he had not 
heard a single reason why the Bill should 
not be read a second time. It was said 
that one clause of the Bill destroyed 
rights created by a former Act, the 5 & 6 
Vict. That Act gave a qualified sanction 
to stake weirs; but a proviso to one of 
the sections of the Act reserved all the 
rights of fishing on the part of the Crown 
and the public. It had been laid down 
in a judgment of Baron Pennefather, in 
Ireland, that the erection of fixed engines 
in fishing waters was a violation of Magna 
Charta, which provided that fishing in all 
estuaries should be free to the public at 
large. They remained as illegal as they 
were before the previous Act. The pre- 
sent Bill consolidated the fishing laws, 
both as it related to the inland and deep- 
sea fishing; and it contained two admir- 
able provisions, destroying the stake 
weirs, and enforcing the construction of 
free gaps in the fishing weirs, that would 
be of the utmost possible benefit by in- 
creasing the supply of salmon. He be- 
lieved, if the Act were passed, the Black- 
water, one of the finest rivers in the 
empire, would be teeming with salmon ; 
whereas at that moment it was almost 
hermetically sealed by weirs and other 
fixed engines. He hoped the House 
would not refuse to read the Bill a second 
time because some of the clauses were 
opposed by certain proprietors. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he must 
admit the importance of the subject, but 
he could not concur in the censure passed 
on the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
for the alleged neglect of the Government 
in not bringing forward a measure of its 
own. In common justice the right hon. 
Baronet must be absolved from blame : 


his industry during the present Session | 


deserved all praise ; indeed, he had shown 
rather an over-anxiety for legislating than 
any neglect. He was glad the Govern- 
ment had not brought in a Bill on the sub- 
ject of the Irish fisheries in this Session, 
and that the question had fallen into the 


able hands of the hon. Member for Wex- 


ford. Not only what had passed during 
the debate, but what was passing out of 
doors, showed that they had not sufficient 
information to enable them to legislate. 
Before they did so there ought to be a 
searching investigation into the subject, 
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and that inquiry would be made by the 
Committee. Most of them had received 
numerous communications as to the state 
of the Shannon. They were told that 
the existence of bag nets and stake nets 
were destroying the fishery. But in the 
Appendix to the Report of the Fishery 
Commission for Ireland it appeared from 
the answers given to a circular issued by 
the Commissioners, that in the Shannon, 
the river where they were told the fish- 
ing was being destroyed, it had improved, 
and that the prospects of a further im- 
provement were very good. This was the 
answer given to the Commissioners by the 
Conservators of Limerick. It was a star- 
tling contradiction to what they had heard, 
and he could come to no other conclusion 
but that an inquiry was necessary. He 
thought that the interests that had sprung 
up under the Act of 1842 were too ex- 
tensive to be dealt with in a summary 
manner ; they ought to have an opportu- 
nity of stating their case before they were 
deprived of what they conceived to be 
their rights and privileges. At the same 
time, he thought that the exercise of these 
rights and privileges had much deteriorated 
the fishery. The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford said that great injury was done by 
the destruction of spawn in the upper 


parts of the Shannon. That might be ; 


but it should be remembered that the 
owners of the upper part of the river had 
been deprived of their interest. The lower 
proprietors would always have the lion’s 
share, but the upper proprietors ought to 
have their due share. He trusted that 
next year Government would bring in a 
measure founded on the present measure, 
and modified by the result of the inquiry 
before the Select Committee. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Member as to the propriety 
of referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee ; but he did not concur with him in 
thinking nothing ought to be done till next 
year. He believed the Committee would 
come to a decision that might be acted 
on that Session. It was more easy to in- 
troduce Bills than to carry them. And 
the right hon. Baronet would not be just 
to himself if he left himself without the 
assistance of others. A Bill might be 
carried in that Session that would save 
himself the labour of introducing one. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he concurred 
with the opinion of the right hon, and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Whiteside). It was of the 
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greatest possible importance that there 
should be some legislation during that 
Session. The proper course would be to 
refer the Bill to the Select Committee ; 
and when it had been well considered 
there, then the right hon. Baronet might 
take charge of it, and pass it with the in- 
fluence of the Government. It had been 
shown distinctly by the evidence of Mr. 
Fennel that the fisheries were becoming 
much more unproductive than they for- 
merly were, and it was very unfortunate 
that a qualified sanction had been given 
to the existence of stake and bag nets in 
1842, At the same time it would be vory 
unjust to take away the power of fishing 
from the proprietors of the Lower Shannon 
for the mere purpose of increasing the 
revenues of the lax weir at Limerick. 

Mr. BRADY said, he must insist on 
the necessity of legislation during that 
Session. The objection to Bills in the 
hands of private Members was a stereo- 
typed one, with which he had been fa- 
miliar ever since he entered the House. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the 
state of the House sufficiently showed 
that the subject was ‘‘a fishy one.” His 
noble Friend the Member for Marylebone 
was not, he thought, open to the attack 
made upon him by the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland; but, at the same time, that 
right hon. Gentleman could not be charged 
with any unwillingness to take charge of 
Bills. At the present moment he had 
the conduct of fourteen Government Bills 
relating to Ireland exclusively. There 
were fifteen others in the hands of private 
Members, and every day and night brought 
forth a fresh one. All these measures 
related exclusively to Ireland, he supposed 
with a view of consolidating the Union 
between the two countries. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, there were 
only eleven Government Bills relating to 
Ireland at present before the House. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he sup- 
_— two or three must have gone to the 

ouse of Lords. The Bills which still 
remained in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman, were used night after night 
as “fixed engines” for the torture of 
Irish Members, and he did not wish to 
arm the Chief Secretary with any others. 
He very much wished that some means 
could be devised for reconciling the dif- 
ferent interests affected by the present 
Bill ;. but, as far as he could see, the con- 
test resolved itself into one between the 
proprietor of the lax weir at Limerick 
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and the agent of Colonel White’s property 
on the river itself. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, though he had failed in one 
competitive examination in Ireland, had 
auccceded at his second in England. He 
might, therefore, be certain that his in. 
terests would be properly attended to. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he had witnessed 
the disastrous effects of fixed engines on 
the fishing both of the rivers Suir and 
Barrow. He thought the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone must have lis- 
tened to idle stories about the misconduct 
of the present proprietor of the lax weir 
at Limerick. He could assure the House 
that the statements about ‘ crocodiles” 
and ‘stuffed otters” having been sunk 
to scare away the fish were altogether 
unfounded as far as that gentleman was 
concerned, 

Lorpv FERMOY explained that the 
statements which he had made were found- 
ed on the Report of the Fishery Com- 
missioners. He was quite satisfied with 
the debate which had taken place, and, 
with the permission of the House, would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


JURIES BILL—{Bu No. 86.] 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HUNT said, he thought a great 
deal of the cumbrous machinery by which 
lists of jurors were at present made out, 
and jurors themselves summoned, might 
be got rid of if the agency of the Post 
Office were more extensively used. The 
object of the Bill was to provide that 
clerks of the peace, instead of issuing 
warrants for the high constable to take 
precepts to the parish officers, should 
themselves forward these through the post 
as registered letters to the parish officers ; 
and in like manner, when the lists were 
allowed by the magistrates at Petty Ses- 
sions, that the magistrates’ clerk should 
return them to the clerk of the peace with- 
out the intervention of the high constable. 
The other object of the Bill was to dis- 
pense with the heavy outlay entailed upon 
the sheriff in having to employ a staff to 
leave summonses at the houses of jurors. 
That object it was sought to accomplish by 
following the precedent contained in the 
Registration Act, under which proof of 
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the service of an objection was allowed if 
the party forwarding it by post had taken 
it to the postmaster, and required him to 
stamp both the objection and the dupli- 
eate. That Act had been in force for 
the last twenty years, and he had never 
heard any complaints of hardship inflicted 
on persons who had been struck off the 
roll without sufficient notice. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he did not object 
to the Bill being read a second time, as 
he understood the Committee was to be 
postponed till towards the end of June, 
which would give sufficient time for the 
consideration of the subject. The merits 
of the first portion of the Bill consisted to 
@ great extent in the amount of the saving 
which would be effected, and on that point 
he was not rq, a to offer any opinion, 
as he did not know what the expenses of 
the existing system were. But he enter- 
tained considerable doubt whether it would 
be safe to impose fines upon an absent jury- 
man, on the assumption that the letter con- 
taining the summons had been duly deli- 
vered. Under the present system it very 
often happened, though there was no ap- 
pearance, that the returning officer had it 
in his power to state mitigating circum- 
stances which had come to his knowledge. 

Mrz. WHITESIDE said, he thought it 
would be a hard measure to fine jurymen 
under the circumstances contemplated by 
the Bill, seeing that they were sufficiently 
punished in being kept away from their 
business. He should not, however, oppose 
the Motion ; but he would take that op- 
portunity of expressing his belief that a 
good Jury Bill on the principle of rating 
would be a very desirable measure. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wed- 
nesday 25th June. 


ELECTIONS FOR COUNTIES (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bu No. 115.] 
SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS said, he rose to 
move the second reading of the Bill. Its 
object was to limit the time for polling at 
elections in Ireland to one day, and thus 
assimilating them to the time in England, 
In order to accomplish that object he would 
propose to increase the number of polling- 
places, which did not exeeed one for each 
barony. That part of the Bill, however, 
would be permissive only. He saw no 
reason why the expenses of the altered 
system should exceed the present. 
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Mr. HENNESSY said, he was afraid 
that the Bill would not lead to a diminu- 
tion of expense and inconvenience in the 
Irish counties. The erection of additional 
polling-places would lead to a new outlay ; 
and Ireland was not supplied, like Eng- 
land, with an extensive network of rail- 
way communication, which could most 
readily secure the success of such a mea- 
sure. 

CoLonEL FRENCH said, that the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for the King’s 
County, founded on the non-existence in 


‘Ireland of a network of railways, was not 


applicable, as it was proposed by the Bill 
to increase the number of polling-places. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he believed that 
lessening the duration of elections in Ire- 
land would have the effect of doing away 
with some of the excitement that prevailed 
at those elections. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY remarked, 
that under the Bill the increase in the 
number of polling-places would be made 
on the petition of magistrates to the Lord 
Lieutenant. He thought that such a step 
should be taken only on the joint application 
of the sitting Members ; or, at all events, 
that the sitting Members should have a 
veto on the application. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he had no objec- 
tion to shortening the duration of county 
elections in Ireland; but a machinery 
already existed for increasing the number 
of polling-places in cases where it was 
necessary to do so. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
doubt that the limitation of the polling to 
one day would prove beneficial in Irish 
counties, as it had in English. If the 
existing law afforded sufficient facilities for 
increasing the number of polling-places, 
the clause to effect that object might not 
be necessary; but that point could be 
settled in Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday 
next, 


ELECTIONS (IRELAND) BILL, 
[pitt No. 116.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. AGAR-ELLIS, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that its 
object was to limit the time which should 
elapse between the receipt of the writ and 
the holding of an election in Ireland. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Tuesday 
next, 
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JUDGMENTS LAW AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL AND LAND DEBENTURES 
(IRELAND) BILLS. 

NOMINATION OF COMMITTEE, 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he rose 
to move that the Select Committee on the 
Judgments Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill, 
and the Land Debentures (Ireland) Bills, 
do consist of nineteen Members; and that 
Mr. M. O’Ferratt, Sir Epwarp Grogan, 
and Colonel GrevILLE be added to the 
Committee. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he should 
oppose the Motion. He thought sixteen 
Members were an amply sufficient num- 
ber to form the Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
surprised at the opposition of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. He should 
be glad if the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would himself take charge of 
both the Bills; and as he (Mr. Scully) 
had charge of one of them, he was sur- 
prised that his proposal was objected to. 
He thought that the addition of these 
three Gentlemen’s names would be found 
useful. 


Affairs of 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That the Select Committee on the Judgments 
Law Amendment (Ireland) Bill and the Land 
Debentures (Ireland) Bills do consist of nineteen 
Members.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 39; Noes 
61: Majority 22. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY asked, that 
his name might be struck off the hon. 
and learned Member’s Committee. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 29, 1862. 


Minvtes.}—Pvsuic Birts.—1° Ballot at Municipal 
Elections. 
2° Jurisdiction in H ; Rifle Volunteer 
Grounds Act (1860) Amendment; Artillery 
_ Ranges; Sandhurst Vesting ; Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid. 


sey 





WRECK OF THE “MARS” STEAMER. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. DUDLEY FORTESCUE said, he 


would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
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| attention has been called to the fact, as 
alleged, that no inquest has been held on 
any of the bodies washed ashore on the 
coast of Pembrokshire, from the wreck of 
the Mars steamer in April last; and that 
no official inquiry has been instituted into 
the causes that led to that disaster? 

Sir GEORGE GREY in reply said, he 
had written to the coroner to ascertain 
why no inquests had been held, and the 
reply was that there were very few sur- 
vivors, he believed six, and that they had 
all left Pembrokeshire before the bodies of 
those who had been drowned were washed 
ashore; and as no evidence could be sub- 
miti2d to a jury beyond the fact of the 
bodies having been found, it was not 
thought worth while to empannel a jury to 
verify that which was a notorious fact. 
With regard to an official inquiry, he be- 
lieved that among the six survivors, there 
was no one qualified to give an opinion as 
to the management of a ship. 


AFFAIRS OF CENTRAL ASIA, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
would beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, on the conclusion of 
the last Persian war by the evacuation of 
Herat by the Persians, Ahmed Jan, the 
Sultan or Ruler of Herat, did not acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of the Shah by per- 
forming allegiance to him, and having the 
coinage struck in the name of the Shah; 
whether it is not the case that this same 
Sultan of Herat, either with or without 
the assistance of Persian troops, is now 
marching on Candahar, that the sons of 
Dost Mohammed of Caubul, are marching 
against him, and that there are imminent 
probabilities of war breaking out in those 
regions; and whether, in case of the oc- 
currence of such hostilities, it will be the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government, or 
of the Indian Government, to intervene in 
any way either for or against any of the 
powers of Central Asia, or to extend any 
operations designed for the security of 
India beyond the limits of the great moun- 
tain passes which form the present fron- 
tier of that country ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, in reply, . 
that the relations between the British Go- 
vernment and that of the Shah of Persia, 
with regard to Affghanistan, are regulated 
by the Treaty concluded between Great 
Britain and Persia in March 1857, on the 
conclusion of the war. By that Treaty 
the Shah of Persia engaged to abstain from 
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making any claim to sovereignty over 
Herat, and not to require any of those 
things to be done which in the East are 
considered as tokens of submission to a 
higher power. The Shah also undertook 
by the same Treaty not to interfere in any 
way with the affairs of the States of Aff- 
ghanistan; and if any differences arose be- 
tween him and those States, to seek the 
good offices of the British Government. 
On the other hand, the British Govern- 
ment undertook to use those good offices 
with the States of Affghanistan, to prevent 
them from in any way giving offence to 
the Shah of Persia; and if any differences 
should arise, Great Britain would inter- 
pose in a manner just and equitable both 
to the Government of the Shah of Persia 
and the Affghan States. As to any acts 
that may have been done by the ruler of 
Herat, implying allegiance to the Shah, 
before the Treaty of 1857, that Treaty has 
annulled and swept them away. 


and taken possession of the town of Furrah, 


as to which there has been a dispute for | 
some time between him and the Affghans. | 
In doing so, I believe his forces did ad- | 
vance towards Candahar, and that some 


engagement did ensue. But all these 
transactions have taken place between 
different States of Affghanistan itself, and 
we have no reason to believe that any Per- 
sian troops were engaged in them. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, the 
noble Lord had not answered the question 
as to whether it would be the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to intervene in 
any way either for or against the powers 
of Central Asia, or to extend any opera- 
tions designed for the security of India 
beyond the limits of the great mountain 
passes which form the present frontier of 
the country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : These dis- 
putes are between different States of Aff- 
ghanistan; and I do not apprehend there 
is any reason for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment interfering in them. If the security 
of India is threatened with any invasion 
from Affghanistan, then the Government 
of India will take such measures as the 
circumstances render necessary. 


THE MURDER OF MR. THIEBAULT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for 


Ireland, Whether avy, and how many, 
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extra Police are or will be stationed at 
or near the spot where the late Mr. Thie- 
bault was murdered; what is the esti- 
mated cost of such extra force, and will it 
be charged on the occupiers of any, and 
which particular townlands? 

Srm ROBERT PEEL said, the Govern- 
ment had sent down ten extra policemen 
to the locality where Mr. Thiebault was 
assassinated. The estimated cost of each 
man was £35 per annum, payable in ad- 
vance. As long as these men were sta- 
tioned there, the cost of their maintenance 
would be charged on the townlands in the 
vicinity ; but of course the townland of 
Rockville would not be charged, because 
it was the property of the brother of the 
murdered man. 


DEFENCE COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, If the 


. With | Evidence taken before the Defence Com- 
regard to the present state of affairs, I be- ! 


lieve the ruler of Herat has marched on ! 


missioners will be laid before the House, 
together with the Report; and, if not, 


| when that Evidence will be laid on the 


table? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Report 
was presented without the Evidence, be- 
cause it was assumed the House would 
wish to see that Report without delay. 
But the Evidence was in the hands of the 
printer, and would be ready to present in 
a few days. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH IRON-CASED 
VESSELS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LINDSAY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
has any objection to lay upon the table of 
the House a Return of the number of 
Iron-cased Vessels built and building, or 
in course of conversion, for the use of Her 
Majesty’s Navy; and a Copy of the List 
in the possession of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, of the thirty-six Iron-cased 
Ships said to be built or building for the 
Government of France, with the state of 
progress and tonnage of each vessel, as 
far as practicable, and in both cases dis- 
tinguishing sea-going ships from floating 
batteries ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There can 
be no objection, Sir, to laying on the 
table of the House a Return of the 
number of Iron-cased Vessels built and 
building, or in course of conversion, for 
the use of Her Majesty’s Navy, when 
they were launched or when they were 
expected to be launched, as far as the 


i 
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Admiralty can furnish that information. 
With regard to the iron-clad ships in the 
French service, there will also be no dif- 
ficulty, I believe, in laying before the 
House, from the Foreign Office documents, 
the number and names of ships which are 
built and building, and the place where 


those ships were launched. With regard | 


to the particular state of progress of each 
vessel, I am not sure we have the means 
of giving such details. Perhaps the 
French documents may give the time 
when those that are not yet launched 
may be expected to be launched. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he wished to 
know if it were the case that a special 
document was given by the French Go- 
vernment to Lord Cowley, with the re- 
quest that Captain Gower, the naval aide- 
de-camp to the Embassy at Paris, might 
go and examine for himself? If the 
noble Lord had any such document, would 
he lay it on the table of the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I have no 
doubt, if Captain Gower applied for per- 
mission to visit the French arsenals and 
dockyards, no difficulty would be thrown 
in his way, and that every facility would 
be given to him. But I am not aware 
that any such document as that alluded to 


by the hon. Member has been given to 
Lord Cowley. 


SUPPLY OF IRON FOR THE NAVY. 
QUESTION. 


Lorpv RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
he wished to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, Whether, considering the great im- 
portance which attaches to the quality of 
iron, both for building and for plating 
ships, the Government proposes to take 
any new steps for securing a supply of iron 
for the purposes of the Navy of the best 
quality? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
question of the noble Lord was one of 
considerable importance, and he would en- 
deavour to state what the Admiralty was 
doing in respect to the iron for the supply 
of the Navy. Hitherto the contracts for 
iron had been of a very simple description; 
but as they had progressed with building 
iron ships, and especially iron-cased ships, 
the Admiralty thought fit to take into 
their consideration the best means of ob- 
taining the best quality of iron, and they 
had, with a view of issuing fresh contracts, 
given notice to close all their contracts for 
iron; and they were going to call together 

Viscount Palmerston 
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some of the most eminent men who were 
acquainted with the various qualities of 
iron to assist them in preparing a scheme 
by which they might issue tenders for con- 
tracts, giving minute details as to strength 
of iron, and the various qualities required 
for plating vessels, and for iron yards and 
masts, and stating the test that would be 
applied, and he might say that the test 
they meant to exact would in no case be 
departed from. He trusted that in the 
course of the autumn they would be pre- 
pared to issue tenders, which would open 
the trade as far as possible with a view to 
getting the best quality of iron for ship- 
ping purposes. 


Examinations. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION 
(IRELAND).—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whe- 
ther any rule has been framed by the Na- 
tional Board of Education in Ireland which 
permits the use of prayer at the opening 
of a school and during school hours, or the 
posting of the Ten Commandments in the 
School ? 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, in reply, 
that he was sorry to find that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was not well 
acquainted with the rules of the National 
Board. If he referred to Rules 12, 14, 
and 16, he would find that they permitted 
the use of prayer at the opening of the 
school and during school hours, after the 
ordinary school business was closed. The 
managers of the schools were not required 
to exclude children during the time of 
prayer, but all the children had full 
power, by the intimation of the wish of 
their parents and guardians, to withdraw 
from it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wanted to 
know whether, if ten o’clock was the hour 
for the school to commence, there would 
be prayer after that hour? 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, he had al- 
ready stated that the school could be 
opened and closed with prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments might be posted in 
the schoolroom. 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS, 
QUESTION. 


Mz. HENNESSY said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government have taken any steps 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on Civil Service Ap- 
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pointments, to the effect “that the ex-} Viscounr PALMERSTON said, he 
periment of open competition for junior thought it was usual not to sit on the 
clerkships, tried at the India Board in next Wednesday, and therefore they 
1859, be repeated from time to time inthe would adjourn from Tuesday to Thurs- 


other departments of the Civil Service ?” 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, the pre- 
sent arrangement for competitive exami- 
nations was this—that the candidates for 
each examination were in the first place 
examined upon a standard test, to see 
whether they had what might be called 
a minimum of the acquirements neces- 
sary for the appointments for which they 
wished to compete. The usual practice 
then was to select three candidates for 
every vacancy, who were subjected to 
competitive examination. It was not in- 
tended by Her Majesty's Government to 


widen that range of competition, and he | 


thought there were good reasons for that 
determination. If the competition was 
thrown open to all comers, the result 
would be that for ten vacancies, instead 
of thirty, there would be 300 candidates, 
and there would be spread over a still 
wider surface the disappointment which 
was the inevitable consequence even of the 
limited competition which the Government 
had established. He thought, that although 
the disappointment was an evil, the ad- 
vantages of competition predominated, and 
that the effect of appointing three candi- 
dates to compete for every vacancy was to 


;day. There would then be only one re- 
maining day before Whitsuntide, and that 
was usually more a Volunteer day than 
anything else. He should propose, there- 
fore, that the House adjourn from Thurs- 
day the 5th to Thursday the 12th of June. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
[prt wo. 15.] comMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 9 (Relief to Orphans and De- 
serted Children). 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to move 
‘an Amendment which would have the 
effect of preventing guailians of the 
‘poor receiving and keeping in the work- 
houses orphan and deserted children under 
two years of age. He rested his case 
‘upon the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
‘tleman the Chief Secretary, that 47 per 
cent of such children died every year, 
while the mortality in the same class of 
children out of the workhouses was only 
16 per cent, thus showing that 31 per 
cent of these poor children were killed by 
_law in the Irish workhouses. The Amend- 
ment was also sanctioned by the prece- 


benefit the public service. But he thought dent of the noble Lord the Member for 
it would be very hard if they allowed a Cockermouth (Lord Naas), who, in 1858, 
whole troop of young men to come up for, proposed a similar prohibition, only he 
competition, and subjected the greater included all children under six years of 
number to inevitable disappointment, be- age, instead of those under two. The 
sides diverting their minds from other! right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
occupations and pursuits in life, where estimated the cost of rearing the children 


they would find profitable employment 
and a useful career. 

Mr. WARNER said, he wished to ask 
whether the two unsuccessful candidates 
could compete for the next vacancy ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
would depend upon the discretion of the 
head of the department where the vacancy 
occurred. If there was reason to think 
that they were well qualified, although 
not so qualified as the one who had gained 
the first place, they might be allowed a 
second trial, but they had no right to 
claim it. 


THE DERBY DAY AND WHITSUNTIDE., 
QUESTION. 


Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to ask, 
When the House was likely te aij ourn for 
the Whitsuntide recess ? 


! 


out of the workhouse at about the same 
| as that of rearing them in the workhouse, 
and therefore there could be no objection 
on the ground of expense. 

| Amendment proposed, 

| In page 5, line 3, after the word “ Enacted,” to 
‘insert the words “that no orphan or deserted 
| child shall be maintained in a workhouse until 
after the age of two years.” 


; Sre ROBERT PEEL said, it was im- 
possible to agree to the Amendment, as 
it would clearly lead to a great sacrifice 
of human life. 

Lorp NAAS said, he approved the ob- 
ject of the Amendment, but, at the same 
time, he was of opinion that the children 
must be received into the workhouse for 
some limited time, until the services of 
an outdoor nurse could be secured. The 
evils of putting infants into workhouses 
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were so great that Parliament was justi- 
fied in prohibiting the practice. All sta- 
tistics proved that workhouses were not 
fit places for the proper nurture of very 
young children, who were often taken 
there in a very weak state, and therefore 
required great care and attention. If a 
child was put out to nurse, it would na- 
turally assume the religion of the per- 
son to whose charge it was confided, and 
by adopting that plan the religious dif- 
ficulty would practically be got rid of 
That was the course which was followed 
with success under the grand jury sys- 
tem. 
Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
afraid the unfortunate question of reli- 
gion would arise, unless the Amendment 
was so modified as to render it impera- 
tive upon the authorities to place the 
child with a nurse of the same religion 
as itself. 

Mr. BRADY said, in the interests of 
humanity, it was absolutely necessary that 
children of a tender age should not be 
kept in the workhouse, where, from want 
of pure air and exercise, the mortality 
amongst them was very great. 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, he did 
not see how the suggestion of the noble 
Lord would overcome the religious diffi- 
culty. There would be the same ques- 
tion at the Board as to the religion of the 
nurse as there was as to that of the child. 
There was this objection to the proposed 
arrangement—that a mother might be in- 
duced to send her child to the workhouse 
in the hope of being afterwards paid for 
nursing it outside. 

Mr. VANCE said, he did not regard 
this as a religious question at all. He 
thought that it would be much wiser to 
leave the question of maintaining the 
child inside or outside the workhouse to 
be decided at the option of the guardians. 
It would, in his opinion, be extremely 
dangerous to make it compulsory to re- 
move all children from the workhouse. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT maintained that 
in the workhouses every provision was 
made for the sanitary welfare of the chil- 
dren who were inmates. He had the 
greatest objection to making it compulsory 
on the guardians to send out the children, 
and held that it should be left to their 
discretion. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he was afraid he 
could not entirely concur with his right 
hon. Friend who had just spoken. No 
doubt in many unions the guardians did 


Lord Naas 
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their best to bring up the children under 
their care; but from the report of Dr, 
Hancock, it appeared that in the best- 
cireumstanced workhouses the mortality 
of children was double the average mor- 
tality of children in the United Kingdom, 
while in some of the worst-circumstanced 
places, such as Dublin, it was four times 
as great. In the workhouses of Ireland 
generally the mortality of infants was 
three-and-a-half times more than that 
of the country at large. There had never 
been any difficulty under the old grand 
jury srstem in placing out children to 
nurse, and in France the whole of the 
foundlings were thus dealt with, and dealt 
with, too, with great success. He thought, 
therefore, that the Committee would do 
well to accept the Amendment, and thus 
give those poor children three-and-a-half 
times as good a chance of life as they 
would have in the workhouse. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN denied there 
was any analogy in the case of pauper 
children in Ireland and the enfans trowvés 
in France. In Ireland there was no ma- 
chinery for carrying out such a plan as the 
hon. Member for the King’s County pro- 
posed. If they meant to save those children 
from destruction, they must admit them 
into the workhouse, and thus place them 
under the care of a responsible authority. 

Coronet DICKSON remarked, that as 
he understood him, his hon. Friend the 
Member for the King’s County did not 
mean to remove the children altogether 
from the jurisdiction of the workhouse 
authorities. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, his hon. and 
gallant Friend was quite right. He would 
quote the highest authority as to the state 
of the workhouses. The Poor Law Com- 
missioners in one of their Reports said— 

“We beg to draw attention to the great diffi- 
culty of rearing infant children who are admit- 
ted into the workhouse under two years of age 
without their mothers, and to the great mortality 
which prevails among those children. It is quite 
impossible to procure for them in the workhouse 


that kind of substitute for maternal care which 
is necessary for them at that age.” 


Lorpv JOHN BROWNE said, he did 
not object to putting children out to 
nurse, as a general rule. What he ob- 
jected to was, that the regulation should 
be made under all circumstances compul- 
sory. No doubt the mortality of pauper 
children would always be very high, con- 
sidering the hardship and exposure which 
they suffered before they were brought to 
the union. 
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Mr. COGAN said, he saw no objection 
to the admission of the children into the 
workhouse until nurses were found for 
them. He would, therefore, suggest that 
the word “received” should be omit- 
ted, so that the Amendment might run— 
“No orphan or deserted child shall 
be maintained in a workhouse until after 
the age of two years.” 

Mr. M‘CANN said, that in order to 
induce some guardians to put children out, 
it was necessary that the law should be 
compulsory. 

Sm BALDWIN LEIGHTON said, 
that the experience of England had been 
against outdoor nursing. If it were 
made compulsory, children would often, 
in point of fact, be nursed by their own 
mothers or near relatives at the expense 
of the union. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should support 
the Amendment. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE said, he thought 
that it would be sufficient to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the guardians. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT -said, the ques- 
tion was not between a nurse and the mo- 
ther, but between two hirelings—a nurse 
inside the workhouse and a nurse outside. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he wished to ask 
whether the Government had not received 
from some eminent medical men in Dublin 
an expression of opinion in favour of the 
Amendment ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL replied that he 
had received no such communication. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, that 
the Report of the Commissioners stated 
that the mortality among children under 
two years of age must be great, whether 
they were brought up within or without 
the workhouse. If the Amendment was 
adopted, how was the expense to which 
it would give rise to be provided for? 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
would admit that it was preferable that 
children should be brought up out of the 
workhouse; but he did not wish to inter- 
fere with the discretion of the guardians, 
or with their power to apply that sort of 
workhouse test to mothers who might be 
anxious to abandon their children. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would con- 
sent to omit the words ‘received into” 
from his Amendment. 


Question put, ‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 33; 
Noes 177: Majority 144. 

VOL CLXVII, [ture sertzs.] 
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Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, the 
clause empowered the board of guardians 
to provide for the relief of any orphan or 
deserted child out of the workhouse, if 
they should think fit to do so, by “‘ placing 
such child out at nurse or otherwise, ac- 
cording to their discretion.” He objected 
to the words “or otherwise,’ which were 
not very intelligible, and he therefore 
would propose that they should be 
omitted. Their insertion might enable 
the board of guardians to send young 
children to institutions outside of the 
workhouses where large numbers were 
congregated together, so that the same 
evil would arise as if they were crowded 
together in the workhouse. 


Amendment proposed, in lines 6 and 7, 
to leave out the words “ or otherwise.” 


Siz ROBERT PEEL said, he believed 
there were excellent institutions in the 
north of Ireland and elsewhere, to which 
it was desirable that the board of guar- 
dians should have the discretionary power 
of sending children up to five years of age, 
not exactly to be nursed, but to be taken 
care of. It was therefore desirable, with 
that view, to retain the words “ or other- 
wise.” 

Lorp NAAS said, he was rather alarmed 
at the statement of the right hon. Baronet. 
If children were not to be taken into the 
workhouse, they ought to be given to the 
care of nurses. He decidedly objected to the 
children being sent to the establishments 
referred to by the right hon. Baronet. To 
give the power to do so would be a serious 
departure from the main principles of the 
Poor Law, which he hoped the Committee 
would not sanction. 

Mayor O'REILLY said, he thought 
there ought to be some provision to enable 
boards of guardians to dispose of children 
above one or two years of age, but under 
five. There were institutions in Ireland 
peculiarly adapted for taking care of such 
infants as were above the age of maternal 
nurture. 

Mr. VANCE said, he feared that such a 
provision would create discord and dissen- 
sion among the guardians, some of whom 
would be for sending the children to one 
kind of institution, while others would 
have a partiality for a different one. 

Mr. MONSELL remarked, that the 
House unanimously decided two evenings 
since that the English guardians should 
have the power of sending children to in- 
stitations up to the age of sixteen. IIo 
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could see no reason why the same course 
could not be taken with regard to Ire- 
land. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN observed, that 
the reason urged before the Committee 
upstairs for sending children out to nurse, 
was that it would be better for their 
health. When their nursing was over, 
they ought to come back to the work- 
house. His objection to placing children 
in institutions was that they would not be 
under the control of the guardians. 

Mr. M‘EVOY said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would retain the words. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, that in the case of 
the English children the only question 
raised was as to whether the provision 
should extend to the age of sixteen, or 
not apply to children over fourteen. 

Lorp NAAS remarked, that in the 
English Bill there was a provision that 
the schools should be open to inspection, 
and be certified by the Poor Law Board. 
There was no such safeguard in the Bill 
under discussion with respect to the insti- 
tutions in Ireland. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he thought that 
the words in question would defeat the 
object of the Select Committee. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was of opinion 
that the words ought to be retained. 
There might exist in Ireland at present, 
or there might spring up hereafter, insti- 
tutions to which it would be desirable 
to send orphan children when they left 
the nurses to whom they had been con- 
fided. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he had no 
doubt, that if the words were retained, 
there would be no want of institutions 
such as those to which the hon. Member 
(Mr. Maguire) had referred, and that a 
new crop of poorhouses would spring up 
in Ireland. 

Mr. BRADY said, he hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would persevere with the 
clause. If the guardians should commit 
themselves by improper conduct, their 
constituents would have power to turn 
them out. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that the great 
difficulty with pauper children was to get 
them absorbed in the rest of the popula- 
tion. Most people would prefer to take a 
young woman as a servant from a reli- 
gious institution rather than to take her 
from a workhouse. 

Mr. VANCE said, he would recommend 
the words to be omitted, in order to pre- 
vent the occurrence of disputes. 

Mr. Monsell 
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Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 127; 
Noes 76: Majority 51. 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he pro- 
posed to insert a proviso, which would 
limit boards of guardians in their choice 
of persons to whom the children should be 
intrusted to the selection of those who 
were of the same religion as that in which 
the children were registered. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
should oppose the Amendment. In a 
district where the bulk of the population 
were Roman Catholics, it might be diffi- 
cult to find a Protestant nurse; and ina 
Protestant district it would be equally 
difficult to find a Roman Catholic nurse. 

Lorp NAAS said, that after the im- 
portant decision to which the Committee 
had just come, it would be right to know 
from the Government how far those 
children were to be supported out of the 
rates, and also whether it was intended to 
assimilate the clause cs it now stood to 
the clause relating to English children 
which had been carried a few nights ago. 
He thought that the Government ought 
to undertake to bring up clauses, providing 
that the institutions in Ireland to which 
the children might be intrusted ought to 
be put under the same restrictions with 
regard to inspection and other matters as 
those of England. Until some such in- 
tention was announced, the discussion of 
the clause ought to be deferred. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the subject be- 
fore the Committee was the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought, 
with all deference to the hon. Gentleman, 
that a discussion might now very properly 
arise upon the questions put by his noble 
Friend. 

Tuoze CHAIRMAN: The debate is re- 
stricted to the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he hoped 
that the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Cork would be adopted by his right hon. 
Friend (Sir Robert Peel). The principle 
was one which nobody could have the 
slighest hesitation in supporting-—namely, 
to provide an additional security that there 
should be no attempt at proselytizing. 
The Committee would do an outrageous 
thing not to support it. 

Mr. CONOLLY said, it was totally 
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wrong that so large a question as that 
upon which the Committee had just di- 
vided should be decided by a sort of side- 
wind upon the mere adoption or rejection 
of the simple words “ or otherwise.” If 
the institutions to which reference had 
been made were to be recognized, the re- 
cognition ought to take place only after 
the adoption of a specific motion made for 
the purpose; though he questioned whe- 
ther such an object came within the scope 
of the Bill, which was a measure for 
amending the Poor Law in Ireland, and 
not for establishing a number of orphan 
asylums. The decision just come to would 
introduce an element of strife into every 
board of guardians in Ireland. He was 
sorry that the right hon. Baronet had been 
led into a trap ; but the question could not 
rest as it stood. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL observed, that 
though the hon. Gentleman stated that 
the words “or otherwise” were intro- 
duced into the Bill by a sort of side-wind, 
they had from the commencement formed 
part of the Bill as printed, which had 
been upon the table of the House for some 
time. He had acted, as he thought, 
fairly between the two great religious 


parties in Ireland, and he disclaimed the 
notion of pandering to the feelings either 


of one class or of the other. He thought 
the provision was a wise one to adopt in 
reference to children up to five years of 
age, and it was not proposed for educa- 
tional purposes, but for sanitary purposes 
only. As for making use of the Poor Law 
for the object of preparing the way for 
the establishment of Roman Catholic or- 
phan asylums in Ireland, he disclaimed 
any such intention, and he was willing to 
accept the entire responsibility of the 
clause. With regard to the larger ques- 
tion which the noble Lord stated was 
raised by the retention of the words, he 
should be prepared to meet it when the 
roper time arrived for its discussion. 
provision adopted in respect to Eng- 
land, to which allusion had been made, 
had reference to the education of pauper 
children up to fourteen years of age, and 
was entirely different in principle from 
the enactment in the present Bill, which 
provided for the relief of children not 
more than five years old out of the work- 
house, on sanitary grounds only. He 
was willing to agree to the Amendment 
moved by the hon. Member for the county 
of Cork. 
Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he could 
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assure the right hon. Baronet, that what- 
ever might be his intention, he had provi- 
ded for the establishment all over Ireland 
of Roman Catholic orphan institutions 
which would be used for proselytizing 
purposes ; and he wished to know whether 
the ratepayers were to sustain those insti- 
tutions. In order that the right hon. 
Baronet might have an opportunity of 
giving an explanation of the meaning of 
the clause, he would move that the Chair- 
man should report progress. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now report 
Progress.” 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, that Members 
on that side of the House were disposed to 
give the right hon. Gentleman every as- 
sistance in passing the Bill; but a Minister 
of the Crown was bound to give the neces- 
sary explanations. They wished to know 
distinctly how the orphan institutions 
which might arise were to be supported. 
Were boards of guardians to have the 
power to maintain such institutions out of 
the funds of the State? That question 
must be discussed fully and fairly, and 
any attempt to act covertly in that House 
always failed. He believed that a more 
unwise thing could not be done than to 
introduce into the Poor Law Act a provi- 
sion which would most assuredly lead to 
the establishment of institutions totally 
different from those contemplated by the 
Poor Law. If they did so, he feared that 
the result would be bickerings, ill-will, 
animosity, and quarrelling in every Poor 
Law Board throughout Ireland. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, that every 
explanation would be given at the proper 
time; but the Chairman had decided that 
the subject was foreign to the Motion 
before the Committee. He thought the 
most convenient course they could take 
would be to adopt the Amendment, and 
then to discuss the clause in its completed 
form. 

Motion negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would then 
propose as an Amendment in line 8, the 
substitution of the word “ twelve” for 
“ five,” the object being to extend to a 
period of twelve, instead of five years, the 
time during which it should be lawful 
under the operation of the Bill for a board 
of guardians to provide for the relief of 
any orphan or deserted child out of the 
workhouse. The Committee of the House, 
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to which the subject had been referred 
during the last year, was in favour of his 
proposal. 


Amendment proposed, in line 7, to leave 
out the word “five,” and insert the word 
“ twelve.” 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he felt com- 
pelled to oppose the Amendment. The 
Committee agreed to the age of twelve 
years by a majority of only one. He was 
strongly in favour of the age of five years, 
which answered every sanitary purpose, 
and after that period the child would get 
an excellent education in the workouse 
school. In enacting that children up to 
the age of five years might be put out to 
nurse, “or otherwise,” he intended no 
reference to the establishment of institu- 
tions for children throughout Ireland ; 
but he merely used the words because the 
phrase “to nurse” might be supposed to 
mean that the child was actually at the 
breast, and children five years old could 
hardly be expected to be in that position. 
Up to one or two years they would be at 
the breast, and then they would be taken 
care of until they attained the age of five. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he believed the 
medical authorities in Ireland had given 
it as their opinion that on mere sanitary 
grounds it was expedient that children 
should for a longer period than the first 
five years of their age be brought up out 
of the workhouse. He believed, too, that 
the last place in which a boy or girl 
would receive an education calculated to 
fit either for the daily duties of life was in 
the workhouse. It was found from expe- 
rience that young women trained there 
were entirely unsuited to become domestic 
servants. For his own part, he felt the 
strongest conviction that the future of 
Ireland depended to a great extent on the 
decision at which the Committee might 
arrive in reference to the Amendment. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he could not 
concur in all the remarks of the last 
speaker; but the hon. Gentleman had this 
in his favour—that in the opinion of the 
Select Committee boards of guardians 
should be authorized to place pauper chil- 
dren out at nurse up to the age of twelve 
years. If the words “or otherwise” 
should be inserted in the Bill and become 
law, the result would be that the guar- 
dians might send the children under 
their care, not only to schools, but to 
other institutions —such as convents — 
to be educated at the public expense. 


Mr. Hennessy 
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He did not wish to introduce the reli- 
gious element into the discussion, but he 
could not help saying that such a provi- 
sion he should regard with sincere regret, 
True, the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary said, that that would not be 
the effect of the clause; but the question 
was, what meaning a court of law would 
attach to the words. 

Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, he hoped 
that no change whatever would be made 
in the clause, which stood as prepared by 
the Poor Law Commissioners. The whole 
question of sending children cut of the 
workhouse was considered by the Select 
Committee as a sanitary one, and the 
of five years was fixed upon as that beyond 
which extensive mortality did not exist in 
the Irish poorhouses. He held, therefore, 
that to extend the time of nursing from five 
to twelve years, would be to impose an 
unnecessary burden upon the ratepayers, 
Children were well fed and well educated 
in the workhouse, and in all respects were 
better treated than the children of some of 
those who were taxed for their support. 
If sent outside, they must necessarily 
be placed with the very poorest class of 
people, for none other would receive them; 
and, while they would be worse fed and 
worse clothed, in health, they would not 
be so well attended to in sickness as they 
would be if allowed to remain in the 
workhouse. A boy in the workhouse 
would be obliged to attend school every 
day; whereas, outside, he might go as 
seldom and as irregularly as he pleased. 
The two objections which had been urged 
to children being brought up in the work- 
house — first, that they inevitably con- 
tracted workhouse attachments, and were 
less likely afterwards to be absorbed in the 
industrial population ; and, secondly, that 
girls especially were apt to be contamina- 
ted by association with women of bad cha- 
racter—were alike based on a totally false 
assumption, and showed in those who used 
such arguments an entire ignorance of the 
system of classification which was carried 
out in the workhouse, which rendered such 
contamination literally impossible. The 
question of outdoor relief had been referred 
to. He believed, if granted, it would be 
the ruin of the country. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the Reso- 
solution of the Committee pointed entirely 
to the putting out children to nurse up to 
the age of twelve years. He observed that 
—— 621, as put by him, was in these 
words— 
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“The seventh clause is one to give to the 
board of guardians the power of relieving any 
orphan or deserted children out of the workhouse 
by placing such children out to nurse or otherwise, 
according to their discretion.” 

The words “ or otherwise,” therefore, did 
occur in the clause; but no attention ap- 
ared to have been directed to them. 
ut the question which followed showed 
distinctly what were the grounds which 
the Chief Commissioner recommended, 
and which mainly induced the Committee 
to adopt the clause. He would read Ques- 
tion 624, as put by him to Mr. Power— 

“ There are two reasons, then—first, a medical 
reason ; and then the moral reason—namely, the 
desirability of cultivating that family attachment 
which grows up in a child, when cared for, even 
in a family not its own.” 

That was really the principle of the con- 
troversy, so far as his recollection served 
him, that took place in the Committee. 
There were on a division six Members 
who thought it right to stop with the 
medical reason, which terminated at five 
years; and there were the majority of 
seven, who thought the moral reason ought 
also to be considered. The former, having 
regard to the medical reason, supported 
the original proposal of the Poor Law 
Commissioners — namely, five years; and 
the latter, considering the desirability of 
cultivating the family attachment, pre- 
vailed, authorizing boards of guardians 
to place orphan and destitute children 
out to nurse up to the age of twelve years, 
when they should think it right to do so. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART observed, 
that the Amendment did not make it at all 
compulsory on boards of guardians to ex- 
tend outdoor relief to children of twelve 
years old. They were only allowed to do 
so; and he did not think the power would 
be abused. 

Mr. GEORGE said, the question before 
the Select Committee was, whether—till 

five years or any other period—it would 
be safe to intrust boards of guardians 
with a discretion to put children out to 
nurse; but the great preponderance of 
evidence was that, after five years, espe- 
cially in an educational point of view, 
they were better in the poorhouse. The 
subtle construction which had first been 
put upon the words “ or otherwise,” in 
Clause 9, by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for Ireland, had never been con- 
templated by the Committee of last year. 
It would be a most unfitting and indeco- 
rous way, under cover of two such words, 
to introduce a new and highly important 
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principle, as that guardians, merely at 
their owa will and caprice, should send 
children to schools of which nobody knew 
anything. He would be just as unwilling 
to intrust such a wide discretion to a 
Protestant board of guardians in the north 
of Ireland as toa Roman Catholic board of 
guardians in the south. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman before the debate 
closed would abandon the interpretation 
which, doubtless hastily, he had put upon 
the words. 

Mr H. A. HERBERT said, he was 
surprised at the excitement which these 
simple words had occasioned. It would 
almost seem as if his right hon. Friend 
had been a party to some corrupt compact. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he should be the 
last person to insinuate anything of the 
kind. He merely expressed his belief that 
the right hon. Baronet had hastily adopted 
a decision calculated to be attended with 
injurious effects. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, the provi- 
sion, whatever its merits or demerits, had 
been before the House since the beginning 
of the Session; his right hon. Friend could 
not, therefore, be charged fairly with prac- 
tising any surprise upon the House. The 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire) 
had taunted the right hon. Baronet with 
his inexperience, but he ventured to assert 
that the description given by that hon. 
Member of the union workhouses of Ire- 
land, as regarded the condition and edu- 
cation of the younger inmates, was not 
warrantéd by the actual state of those 
establishments. Children in the generality 
of Irish workhouses were better clothed, 
better educated, and better fed than the 
children of the corresponding classes out- 
side. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the very 
fact of his having introduced the limit of 
five years into the Bill was conclusive 
proof that he had no such intention as 
that attributed to him by his right hon. 
Friend opposite. The Bill had lain upon 
the table of the House since the beginning 
of the Session, and no question had been 
raised. The words were also contained in 
the Bill of 1860. The words were origi- 
nally introduced in consequence of the re- 
commendation of the noble Lord to extend 
the age from two or three years. 

Lorp NAAS said, what he wanted to 
know was whether the meaning that had 
been put upon the words in question was 
correct—whether children might be sent 
to institutions of a charitable character 
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all over the country? It was most im- 
portant that that point should be decided, 
because upon it depended the question 
whether an entirely new system should be 
introduced in connection with the Irish 
Poor Law. Such an intention did not 
exist in the former Bill, and was never 
entertained by any Member of the Com- 
mittee. He should be inclined to move 
the postponement of the clause, because if 
the construction that had been placed upon 
it for the first time was correct, it would 
be necessary to add other clauses to the 
Bill. He had heard nothing to induce 
him to change his opinion that it was de- 
sirable to extend the age, but he was not 
prepared to say that the guardians should 
have power to send children to charitable 
institutions. He could not at all admit 
that children were better kept in work- 
houses than in respectable homes. Those 
educated in workhouses might have more 
literary learning, but they were not in so 
good a position for social or moral training 
as those who were placed out. 

Srr GEORGE GREY said, he would 
admit, that if the construction to which the 
noble Lord had called attention were the 
true construction, it would very much dis- 
tort the Bill. He thought, however, that 
it was obvious such was not the case, be- 
cause if the limit of five years was main- 
tained, the provisions of the English Bill, 
to which reference had been made, could 
not possibly apply to children under the 
clause. If those provisions were covertly 
extended to Ireland by the clause, he 
thought it would be an unworthy mode of 
proceeding; but if that were the case, it 
would be necessary to insert clauses to 
give boards of guardians complete control 
over the establishments to which children 
might be sent. He was not prepared to 
say that the words “ or otherwise” might 
not allow children to be sent to other 
places than to private families. But the 
whole importance of those words depend- 
ed upon the preliminary question what 
should be the age beyond which children 
should not be sent out of the workhouse. 
If the age was limited to five years, there 
could be no danger; but if extended to 
twelve, then these words would want ex- 
planation by additional clauses. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he could not 
understand how extending the age to 
twelve would be extending the powers of 
boards of guardians to grant outdoor relief. 
That power they had now in some cases, 
but how a discretionary power to send 
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children out to private families or other. 
wise could be called a system of extended 
outdoor relief he could not understand, 
With respect to the moral advantages of 
removing children from the workhouse 
there could be no doubt, and his own ex- 
perience convinced him that workhouse 
training could never succeed in bringing 
children up to a moral level with those 
who were trained out of the workhouse. 
The College of Physicians in Dublin had 
expressed their strong approval, on sani- 
tary grounds, of the proposal, and the 
Committee might be sure that boards of 
guardians would not use such a permission 
unless they believed it to be for the good 
of the children themselves. When the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) was 
Secretary for Ireland, the full force of the 
Government was brought to bear in favour 
of the proposal; but now, he presumed, 
the full force of the Government would be 
directed against it. How, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
would vote he did not know. 

Mr. COGAN said, he should support 
the grant to boards of guardians of the 
permissive power. On grounds of huma- 
nity, for the sake of the children’s health, 
as well as of economy to the ratepayers, 
it was equally desirable. If they wero 
brought up out of the workhouse, the chil- 
dren would soon be absorbed into the 
labouring class, and on every account he 
greatly regretted that the policy sanctioned 
by his predecessor had not been followed 
by the present Secretary for Ireland. It 
was not in that case alone that Irishmen 
had reason to regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) was not still 
Secretary for Ireland. 

Mayor O'REILLY said, he hoped the 
Committee would consent to give the dis- 
cretionary power to the Poor Law guar- 
dians to allow children under twelve years 
of age to be brought up out of the work- 
house. The greater average mortality of 
children in workhouses did not cease at 
the age of five years. It extended to 
higher ages. It was impossible to bring 
up children so well in these public estab- 
lishments as among the mass of the popu- 
lation. 

Mr. HASSARD said, he should support 
the Amendment upon both moral and 
social grounds, believing that children 
would be better brought up outside the 
workhouse than in. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, he 
would suggest the omission of the words 
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“ or otherwise,” and an extension of the 
time from five to twelve years. 

Lorp NAAS said, that if the power 
were strictly limited to children put out 
to nurse in the country, they ought to 
adopt the longer time. If there were 
other considerations, they might extend 
the time now, with the understanding 
that any necessary modifications should be 
made upon bringing up the report. 

Mr. KER observed, that without know- 
ing the meaning of the words “ or other- 
wise ” it was impossible to know how to 
vote. 

Sim ROBERT PEEL said, the question 
was, whether it should be five years or 
twelve years. Whatever the Committee 
determined upon, he was determined to 
adhere to five years. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that, looking 
forward to the probability of litigation 
and vexation from the presence of the 
words “ or otherwise,’ he would propose 
that they should be struck out, and that 
the longer period should be adopted, with 
some limitation as to expense. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he considered the 
extension of the time would be the most 
injurious to the interests of the country, 
and he should support the five years 
against the twelve. 

Lorpv JOHN BROWNE said, he did 
not regret that the words “or otherwise ” 
were in the clause. It was much better 
that the children should be kept in some 
public institution, instead of being sent 
to the dirty, filthy cabins in which they 
would assuredly be brought up. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to ask whether he was to under- 
stand, that should the Committee deter- 
mine on twelve, instead of five years, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
would resign office ? 

Cotoynen GREVILLE said, he wanted 
an explanation of the words “or other- 
wise,” 

Mz. HENNESSY said, that if the word 
“five” were retained, he would oppose 
the Bill at every stage. 


Question put, ‘‘That the word ‘five’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 74; 
Noes 33: Majority 41. 


Mr. COGAN said, he could not but ex- 
press the surprise which he, and others 
near him, felt at the result of the division. 
He understood there was a sort of agree- 
ment with the right hon. and learned 
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Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Whiteside) and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Cockermouth (Lord Naas), that 
if the words ‘ or otherwise” were omit- 
ted, there should be an extension of the 
terms. He should, therefore, move that the 
following words be added to the clause :— 
‘* Provided always that the guardians of the 
poor may, with consent of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, continue such relief from 
year to year, until the child attain the age 
of ten years, should the guardians consider 
that such extension of outdoor relief be 
necessary for the preservation of the child’s 
health. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Clause, to add the words 
“Provided always, That the Guardians of the 
Poor may, with consent of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, continue such relief from year to year 
until the child attain the age of ten years, should 
the guardians consider that such extension of out- 
door relief be necessary for the preservation of 
the child’s health,” 


Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
clear up a misconception on the part of 
the hon. Member. He had certainly re- 
marked, that if the words “ or otherwise” 
were erased from the clause, he was will- 
ing to vote for an extension of the term. 
The hon. Member for Mayo, however, re- 
duced the matter to its original confusion. 
The right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary 
also adhered with tenacity to the words of 
the clause, not being aware, as the Home 
Seeretary appeared to be, of their legal 
force. Under those circumstances, he was 
obliged to vote for the clause. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he would ap- 
peal to the Government not to take advan- 
tage of the misconception, which had ob- 
viously occurred through a mistake made 
by the Chief Secretary. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that it was 
impossible on that occasion to deal with 
a phrase which had already been passed. 
On the report, however, it would be quite 
competent for any hon. Member to move 
the omission of the words “or otherwise,” 
and the extension of theterm. Of course, 
he'gave no opinion as to the propriety of 
such a course. 

Question put, “That those words be 
there added.’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 387; 
Noes 57: Majority 20. 


Mr. BEAMISH said, that s there was 
no disposition to meet the reasonable re- 
quests of Irish Members, and with a view 
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to give Her Majesty’s Government, and 
especially the noble Lord at the head of 
it, the opportunity of considering what 
course would be most advantageous to the 
progress of legislation for Ireland, he 
should move that the Chairman should 
report progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 25; 
Noes 62: Majority 37. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that as the ob- 
ject of Irish Members had been defeated 
in consequence of a mistake committed by 
a Member of the Government, he should 
move, as the first of a series of Amend- 
ments, the addition to the clause of the 
words— 

‘The guardians of the poor may, with the 
consent of the Commissioners, continue such re- 
lief from year to year, until the child attain the 
age of nine years.” 

The continuance of such relief until 
the age of twelve years had been sanc- 
tioned by a Select Committee of that 
House, and also by a majority of the 
House in the year 1860, in which majo- 
rity there voted the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, the then Chief 
Secretary, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Home Secretary, the Secretary 
of State for War, and several other Gentle- 
men on the Treasury bench, and also the 
noble Lord the Member for Cockermouth 
(Lord Naas), who might be said to repre- 
sent Irish opinion on the Opposition side 
of the House. Why, then, had the proposal 
that the relief should be continued till 
the age of ten been now defeated? A 
mistake had been made by a Member of 
the Government, of which the Government 
had taken advantage to defeat the pro- 
posal. Three or four hours before, the 
right hon. Baronet stated that the unfor- 
tunate words about which so much had 
been said, meant that the children were to 
be sent, to certain asylums in the north of 
Treland. [Sir Rozserr Pzer: I deny 
that.] He was bound to accept the right 
hon. Gentleman’s denial; but he appealed 
to the Committee whether he did not dis- 
tinctly say that the words in the clause 
meant that the children might be sent to 
certain charitable institutions in different 
parts of Ireland. He thought that he 
said ‘‘ the north.” The right hon. Baronet 
loved the north. It had been discovered 
by his own colleagues that the Chief Se- 
cretary was not right in his interpretation 
Mr, Beamish 
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of his own Bill, when up rose the right 
hon. Baronet and stated that what he 
meant was not that children should be 
out at wet-nurse at five years of age, and 
he said something about the mothers of 
deserted children. The right hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin made a pro- 
posal, which the hon. Member for Kildare 
was ready on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
body to accept, when again up started the 
Chief Secretary, and prevented the matter 
from being brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The right hon. Gentleman might 
have admitted that he had made a mis- 
take, and have offered to strike out the 
words on the report; but he had chosen 
to take an opposite course, which was ex- 
ceedingly to be regretted. After the evi- 
dence before them, and seeing that it had 
been acknowledged that 47 per cent of the 
children died in the workhouses, if that 
Bill went to Ireland unamended, the House 
would be stultifying itself. He would 
therefore move—what he believed to be 
a very moderate proposition—that these 
words be added at the end of the clause, 
namely— 

“Provided always that the guardians of the 
poor may, with the consent of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, continue such relief from year to 
year until the child attains the age of nine years, 
should the guardians consider that such exten- 
sion of outdoor relief is necessary for the preser- 
vation of the child’s health.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had some 
doubts whether the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman was not an evasion of the rule 
of the House which forbade the same 
question being moved twice at the same 
stage. At the same time, he was not pre- 
pared to say that the difference between 
nine and ten years was not a substantial 
one, and he thought he should best dis- 
charge his duty by resolving any doubt 
that he might have in favour of discussion. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, that although 
he believed five to be the age up to whicl 
children should be put out in the manner 
proposed by the Bill, he should be sorry 
to run the risk of having the measure, 
which was likely to do so much good if 
passed, destroyed after all the pains that 
had been bestowed upon it. He was 
therefore willing to agree to an honour- 
able compromise in the matter; and as 
the College of Physicians had expressed 
an opinion in favour of the age being ex- 
tended, that afforded him an opportunity 
of making a concession, which he did 
most freely. He was prepared to yield to 
what appeared to be the sense of the 
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which the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Bagwell) had put upon the paper, extend- 
ing the age to eight years. He trusted 
that that arrangement would prove satis- 
factory to hon. Gentlemen ; and he could 
only express his regret if he had in any 
way been the cause of an angry discussion. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he hoped the 
compromise offered by the Chief Secretary 
would be adopted by the Committee. The 
Irish Members felt that they had been 
fighting against the individual opinion of 
the right hon. Baronet. It was not to be 
supposed that the rest of the Government, 
all of whom, including the noble Viscount 
himself, had in 1860 voted for the limit 
of twelve years, had had any reason to 
change their opinion. They must have 
simply desired to support their colleague, 
although his knowledge of Ireland was 
not so great that they should be governed 
by his mere tpse dizit. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
allusion having been made to the members 
of the Government, and especially to him- 
self, he must observe that he had not a 
very distinct recollection of what passed 
on that subject in 1860. But the opinion 
he had formed that night was founded 
upon the arguments which he had heard 
on both sides of the question; and cer- 
tainly, after the speech of the noble Lord 
the Member for Mayo (Lord J. Browne), he 
must think the decision of the Committee 
with respect to the difference between the 
ages of five and twelve was quite right. 

Mr. BRADY said, he hoped the com- 
promise would be satisfactory to the people 
of Ireland. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he rose to ex- 
press his willingness to accept the conces- 
sion of the right hon. Baronet in the same 
spirit as that in which it had been offered. 
He believed that concession would not only 
terminate an angry discussion, but would 
much improve the Bill. 

Mx. VINCENT SCULLY said, he did 
not wish to disturb the harmony of the 
Committee; but he regarded the compro- 
mise offered by the Chief Secretary as a 
miserable one, and thought the Commit- 
tee ought to have insisted on the limit of 
twelve years. The noble Viscount said 
he had been convinced by the arguments 
that had been used that night. It was 
really wonderful how the members of a 
Government were all convinced like a 
pack of hounds, and all ran upon the same 
scent. The pack was now found running 
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in a direction the very opposite of that 
which it took two years ago. In 1860 
the Motion for adopting the age of twelve 
was carried by seventy-one to ten, and 
among those who voted in the majority 
were Mr. Brand, Sir W. Dunbar, Mr. 
Hugessen, Mr. M. Gibson, Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Whitbread, Lord Palmerston, and many 
other Ministers. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he thought 
that if the proposed compromise was to be 
carried out, the words “or otherwise” 
ought to be omitted. There would be 
great dissatisfaction if guardians were to 
levy rates for the erection of orphanages 
outside workhouses, and for the mainte- 
nance of children in those separate insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he had not 
changed his opinion on the question of 
age; but after the division that had been 
taken, if the compromise was to be adopted, 
he thought the words “or otherwise” 
ought to be retained. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Chicf Secretary for Ireland 
would not adopt the suggestion of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin. If the 
guardians, in the exercise of their discre- 
tion, should think fit to place children in 
Roman Catholic institutio: Mr. Wuitz- 
stpE: In convents.] Yes, if the guardians 
should think that in certain cases the 
health of the children would be better 
preserved in convents, he would say, ‘Let 
them act as they think fit.” He hoped 
there would be no misunderstanding on 
the point, and that the Government would 
be firm on it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
remind the Committee that the division to 
which the hon. Member for Cork had re- 
ferred took place at two o’clock in the 
morning. He apprehended that the real 
purpose of the provision was that the chil- 
dren should be put out to nurse. If that 
were to be so, let it be clearly understood; 
but let them not exonerate the guardians 
from what was their obvious duty. If the 
Committee chose to accept the compromise, 
it was not for him to divide against it at 
that time. 

Mr. BEAMISH said, he was still of 
opinion that the maximum age ought to be 
twelve years, but for the sake of good 
feeling he hoped the compromise would be 
accepted. 

Mr. KER was in favour of altering the 
wording of the clause, so as to meet the 
objection to the words “ or otherwise.” 
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Cartars ARCHDALL said, that if those 
words were retained, all institutions to 
which the children were sent ought to be 
open to inspection. 

Mr. VANCE observed, that the Protes- 
tants of Ireland had some dependence in 
the Chief Secretary; and, after the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Herbert), he 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would in- 
form him whether the Government would 
agree to strike out the words “ or other- 
wise,” 

Mr. O'BRIEN said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Baronet would give the hon. 
Member for Dublin no information on the 
subject. The hon. Member had shown no 
great anxiety to strike out the words to 
which he now so strongly objected until 
he heard that the Government agreed to 
adopt the age of eight years instead of five. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, the 
Committee had lost five hours on a single 
question, which might have been disposed 
of in as many minutes. The poor rates 
were to be levied from the entire property 
of the kingdom, and were the Irish people 
to pay for the maintenance of orphans and 
deserted children in establishments, or, as 
it was avowed, in convents over which no 
control could be exercised by the State? 
The hon. Members on the Opposition 
benches had accepted the clause on the 
distinct understanding that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland would not swerve 
from the period of “five” years. The 
right hon. Gentleman had since thrown 
over his friends and accepted “eight” 
years. Could the right hon. Gentleman 
expect to carry on the Government of Ire- 
land in that shilly-shallying manner? Let 
the Committee have one single line of 
policy before it. There were now great 
doubts whether the Bill would pass or not. 
The Committee had abandoned the Poor 
Law, and had now no single principle to 
guide them. The Chief Secretary had 
been the sole cause of the obstruction, and 
he (Sir E. Grogan) would, for one, be no 
party to the compromise that had been 
agreed to. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
his right hon. Friend had by no means 
abandoned the principle he had laid down. 
He had departed from the strict principle 
of the Poor Law, for the purpose of pre- 


serving the lives of the children. It was 

exactly on that ground that his right hon. 

Friend had agreed to make eight years, 

not the general rule, but the exception to 
Mr. Ker 
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the rule of five years, in cases where it 
was certified that outdoor relief was ne- 
cessary to preserve the health and life of 
the child. His right hon. Friend still 
stood on “ five years’’ as the general rule, 
except in cases where it was certified to 
be necessary that outdoor relief should be 
continued. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, they 
would never get on with business if they 
went on in that way. It was now too 
late to discuss these famous words “ or 
otherwise.” He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland would 
make no reply to the objections that had 
again been urged. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that 
hon. Members opposite could, if they 
chose, move to omit the words “or 
otherwise” on the report. The hon. 
Member (Sir E. Grogan) must, however, 
understand that there would be “ no sur- 
render’ on that side of the House. If 
Roman Catholic children were educated 
in convents, there were, on the other 
hand, excellent Protestant establishments 
for orphans of that persuasion, When 
the report was brought up, it would be 
found that hon. Members had forgotten ail 
that had been said in the present debate, 
and there would not be a word of it in 
the newspapers. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 10 (Religious Education of Chil- 
dren, the Religion of whose Parents is 
not known). 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that hon. 
Members on his side of the House wised 
to understand the position in which they 
now stood. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for Ireland had yielded to 
the arguments of hon. Members who re- 
presented one important interest in that 
House, but had conceded nothing to those 
who represented an interest equally im- 
portant. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Baronet would reconsider the 
subject on the report, so as to give the 
House the benefit of what had been stated 
by the Home Secretary. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, the 
question before the Committee simply was, 
whether they were, or were not, to repeal 
the law of the land which made the coun- 
try Protestant. The law of the land de- 
clared that, where the religion of the pa- 
rents was not known, the children, if de- 
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serted, should be reared in the religion of 
the State. A case in point had occurred 
in the Celbridge Union, in 1841. A diffi- 
culty arose as to what religion the child 
should be registered of; the matter was 
referred to the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and by them laid before the present Lord 
Justice of Appeal, Mr. Blackburn. The 
reply of that eminent lawyer was— 

“Tam of opinion that the guardians in such a 

case as as this should cause the child to be edu- 
cated in the religious ereed of Protestantism, the 
religion of the State.” 
In 1854 a similar case arose, and the then 
Attorney General, Mr. Brewster, gave an 
opinion exactly the same as that of Mr. 
Blackburn. But by the Bill of the right 
hon. Baronet, any one who might find a 
deserted child, even a common policeman, 
might determine of what religion the child 
was to be. That was the first time that 
such a proposition had ever been submit- 
ted to that. or the other House of Parlia- 
ment. There were two reasons why de- 
serted children should be brought up in 
the religion of the State—the one, because 
it was the religion of the State; and the 
other, on social grounds, because it would 
deter Roman Catholic parents from desert- 
ing their children. . If the clause were 
passed, an inducement would be held out 
to many parents to abandon their children ; 
and the question was, were they to encour- 
age Roman Catholic parents to do so. 
There were many parents in Dublin at 
present, who were deploring the loss of 
their children, who had been kidnapped 
and put into institutions such as those 
which the right hon. Baronet would estab- 
lish by the Bill. It was said that the 
words “ lawful possession” had been in- 
troduced into the clause to exclude such 
cases; but who was to tell whether chil- 
dren, who were said to be deserted, were 
stolen or not. He should therefore move 
to leave out all the words after ‘‘ case” in 
line 19, and insert ‘‘ such child shall be 
registered of the religion of the State,” 

Amendment proposed, 

Tn line 19, to leave out from the word “case,” 
to the end of the Clause, in order to add the 
words ‘‘such child shall be registered of the reli- 
gion of the State.” 


Mr. GREGORY said, there had been a 
great number of discussions on the sub- 
ject in that House, and in a vast number 
of unions in Ireland the guardians had 
been brought into collision with the cen- 
tral Board, in consequence of the present 
state of the law. The legal decisions to 
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which the hon. Baronet had referred, re- 
lated entirely to a past sta {cof things, for 
they had been founded upon the old found- 
ling law of Ireland. That law had led to 
such constant heartburnings and disputes, 
that in 1859 he had brought in a Bill, 
which passed a second reading, and which 
provided that the question of registration 
should be left to the decision of the board 
of guardians. It was proposed at another 
time that the child should be registered 
according to the result of the religious 
census of the country, but that system 
had been found to be unsatisfactory. He 
hoped the Committee would give its sanc- 
tion to the provisions of the present mea- 
sure, which he believed was the most 
ready way of dealing with the subject, 
and in a manner which would be accepta- 
ble to the country. 

Sirk GEORGE BOWYER utterly de- 
nied that the law of the land presumed 
that every deserted child was of the reli- 
gion of the State. The law presumed that 
to be the case, which was the most pro- 
bable, unless the contrary were proved. It 
was, of course, among the poorer 
that the desertions of children most fre- 
quently occurred ; and as in Ireland the 
great majority of the poorer classes were 
Roman Catholics, the presumption, in 
most cases, would be that a deserted child 
was of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that the ques- 
tion before the Committee was very im- 
portant. The result of the proposal was, 
that whatever might be the religion of the 
policeman who happened to find a deserted 
child, the child must be brought up in 
that religion. According to that view, 
if a policeman were a Mahomedan, or a 
Unitarian, any child he might happen to 
find must be brought up in that creed. 
Now that was, to say the least of it, a 
very novel proposition. The practice 
hitherto had been to register deserted 
children in the religion of the State. In 
support of that view, the opinion of Judge 
Blackburn, when Attorney General, was 
conclusive. The exact point was laid 
before him; and the decision of the 
learned Judge was clear, that in the case 
where the child was deserted by the 
father and by the mother, the guardians 
had no alternative than to bring it es 
the State religion. That seemed to hi 
to be a more reasonable course of proceed- 
ing than the rough and ready mode advo- 
cated by the hon. Member for Galway. 
He would admit, that if the religion of the 
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mother could be ascertained, the child 
ought to be registered in that religion. 
With regard, however, to the principle 
laid down by the hon. Member for Dun- 
dalk, that in the absence of any such guide 
the child ought to be registered in the 
religion of the majority of the population 
—which he granted was in Ireland the 
Roman Catholic—he must contend that it 
would be of very unfair application in 
Ulster, where the presumption would be 
that the deserted child was the offspring 
of Presbyterian parents. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, no doubt 
the law of the land was that which had 
been stated by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ; but still it had never been en- 
forced, and could not be enforced. The 
question was undoubtedly a very difficult 
one. The Government, however, had, in 
making the proposal on which the right 
hon. Gentleman animadverted, submitted 
to the House what they deemed to be the 
best solution of it. He might further 


observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
need not be apprehensive that any child 
would be registered as a Mahomedan, in- 
asmuch as there was no member of that 
persuasion in the police force in Ireland ; 
nor did he think it could be justly im- 


puted to the force that it contained men 
who would be ready to change their re- 
ligion to suit the views of the Government 
of the day. The clause had been adopted 
on the recommendation of the Select Com- 
mittee, and therefore he hoped it would 
be retained. 

Mr. VANCE said, the question was one 
of principle, and one that, as a Protestant 
of Ireland, he could not consent to give 
up. The Court of Queen’s Bench had de- 
cided that a deserted child should be edu- 
cated in the religion of the State. Such 
was the law of the land, and the boards of 
guardians in Dublin had always acted 
upon that principle. He regarded the 
clause as a most dangerous attempt to 
abrogate a long-established law, and a 
first step towards separating the State 
from the Church in Ireland. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that the 
objeetion was that the clause altered the 
law of the land. Why there was nota 
clause in the Bill that did not more or 
less alter the law of the land. The whole 
business of the House of Commons was to 
abrogate bad laws ; and if they did not do 
so, they might as well shut up shop alto- 
gether. The great argument on the other 
side was that deserted children should be 
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educated in the religion of the State, 
Now, the State religion in Ireland was 
Protestantism, and hence it followed, on 
the showing of the opponents of the clause 
themselves, that all the illegitimate and 
deserted children in Ireland were the off- 
spring of Protestant parents. He thought 
the proposition of the Government was the 
best and fairest that could be adopted. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he hoped 
the Committee would proceed on some 
more rational principle than that which 
seemed to have actuated the framers of 
this clause. Let them, for a moment, dis- 
card all question of Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. He had a great respect for 
the Select Committee which sat upon the 
subject; but anything so extraordinary 
as the conclusion at which they had ar- 
rived in point of principle he never heard. 
The clause said that a deserted child 
should be brought up in the religion of 
the person, whoever he might be—per- 
haps a tourist—that took him to the work- 
house. He thought that proposition al- 
together irrational, and he trusted the 
Committee would not adopt it. He con- 
curred in this, that where they had not 
the parents or surviving parent they 
should adopt the guardian or guardians 
of the child, or, if there were no guar- 
dians, the godfather or godmother for 
the purpose of determining in what re- 
ligion the child should be brought up. 
In absence of these the Government might 
step in; but what he would propose was 
that the guardians of the district should 
pro hdc vice become guardians of the child. 
If the population of the district were Ro- 
man Catholics, the guardians elected by 
them would be Roman Catholic; and 
they, he had no doubt, would take into 
consideration all the circumstances of the 
child’s case in determining what should 
be his registered religion. 

Mr. CARDWELL observed, that the 
proposal of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) had entirely overthrown 
the argument of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. It also disposed of the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Dublin (Sir E. Grogan). The pro- 
position of the last-named Gentleman, that 
in a country the majority of which, and 
especially of the poor, to which class these 
children belonged, were Roman Catholics, 
every deserted child should be entered in 
the Protestant religion, was so manifestly 
repugnant to justice that he was not sur- 
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prised that the hon. and learned Member 
for Belfast threw it overboard. The case, 
however, was one of real and great diffi- 
culty. The law had provided distinctly 
for the religious education of all pauper 
children in Ireland. They were to be 
brought up in the religion of their parents 
if they could possibly be discovered. If, 
being without parents, they had guardians, 
they were to be brought up in the reli- 
gion of their guardians. But there might 
be others who had no guardians, and for 
whom it was nec to provide. His 
hon. and learned Friend said, ‘‘ Let the 
guardians of the district settle in what 
religion they should be educated.” Now, 
that seemed a most simple proposition— 
a great argument in its favour—and he 
felt at first inclined to adopt it. But on 
a little further inquiry it turned out that 
that proposition had already been under 
consideration in the House, under the au- 
spices of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Gregory), but had not been approved; 
and his hon. Friend himself had, he be- 
lieved, abandoned it. It had also been 
considered by the Committee; but the 
Commissioners strongly urged them not 
to adopt that proposition. They said 


they had overcome great difficulties in 


Ireland; they had introduced a system 
of local government in the relief of the 
destitute poor; they found the boards 
of guardians, though composed of per- 
sons of different religious opinions work- 
ing admirably; and they said to the 
Government, ‘“‘ Whatever you do, don’t 
introduce into boards of guardians an ele- 
ment which must inevitably produce all 
the evils of religious discord, by permit- 
ting those boards to determine in what re- 
ligion a child should be brought up.” By 
a large majority the Committee resolved to 
adopt that view, and he believed the noble 
Lord the Member for Cockermouth (Lord 
Naas) voted in favour of the proposition 
before the Committee. The question had 
been mixed up with a good deal of banter 
and ridicule which had nothing to do with 
it. The guardiansin Ireland, and those 
excellent public servants the Poor Law 
Commissioners, said, when a deserted child 
was brought to them for relief, ‘‘ Furnish 
us with a guide—parents where there are 
parents, a guardian, where there is a guar- 
dian, and in the absence of these, let us 
bring up the child in the religion of the 
person that brought it to us.” 

Mrz. GEORGE said, he would prefer 
having a destitute child brought up in the 
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religion of the State to that of the person 
taking him to the workhouse. The Law 
Officers had given their opinion, and the 
law of the land should prevail. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the ques- 
tion that the guardians should stand in 
loco parentis to a deserted child was pro- 
posed by him in 1859, and the proposi- 
tion was strongly opposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast and the right 
hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. He thought, that if 
they endeavoured to register the children 
in Ireland in a way contrary to the gene- 
ral religion of the country, they would be 
doing nothing less than endeavouring to 
make converts; and he was surprised to 
find hon. Members on the other side of 
the House endeavouring to give a power 
to guardians which they found it impos- 
sible to give when the Bill of 1859 was 
before the House. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, his own 
argument was in reality strengthened by 
the case cited by the hon. Member for 
Dublin; for, by a report of the case, it 
appeared that the court discharged the 
conditional order for a mandamus against 
the guardians. 

Mr. VANCE replied, that by the de- 
cision of the court the child was to be 
educated in the religion of the State. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that, accord- 
ing tothe proviso of this clause, of which 
some hon. Gentlemen seemed to approve, 
if a gipsy stole a child and brought it to 
the workhouse, that child must be brought 
up in the religion of a gipsy. The only 
intelligible reason given by the advocates 
of the clause was, that there was a strong 
disposition in Ireland to resist the present 
law. Inasmuch, however, as the State 
maintained the poor, was it not natural 
that the children, who were made the 
children of the State by being brought up 
under the Poor Law, should be brought 
up in the religion of the State? Con- 
cession upon the point under conside- 
ration would neither satisfy the people of 
Ireland nor England, it would be far 
easier to maintain the principle of the 
present law than to adopt any compromise ; 
and a more miserable compromise 
that which the clause suggested he could 
not conceive. The result of passing the 
Bill with the present clause would be that 
there would be a perfect scramble for 
these unfortunate children. It had been 
suggested that the police would bring must 
of these children to the workhouses; if so, 
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the policemen would have to stand god- 
fathers to most of these children. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) did not believe that any such 
function was contemplated in their en- 
gagement. The House could not hope to 
satisfy the foreign influence which actu- 
ated the Roman hierarchy in Ireland by 
concession: submission would only create 
confusion. He should, therefore, cordially 
vote with the hon. Member for Dublin 
fot maintaining the simple provision of 
the law, which extended the protection 
of the State to these poor children, who 
had been deserted by their parents, and 
who had no other provision, spiritual 
temporal, save what the State gave 
em. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 97; 
Noes 69: Majority 28. 


Mr. VANCE said, he would move that 
the Chairman report progress. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he hoped 
that the hon. Gentleman would not press 
his Motion. After seven hours’ discus- 
sion they had got through two important 
clauses, and there was no reason why they 
should not continue the consideration of 
the Bill. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he objected to 
proceeding with the Bill at that hour (12 
o'clock). 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he hoped it would 
be known from what quarter the opposi- 
tion to the further progress of the Bill 
proceeded. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he would 

suggest that the clause under discussion 
should be adopted before progress was re- 
$e He proposed to strike out the 
ollowing clause, and at its next sitting, 
therefore, the Committee would, if his 
suggestion were acceeded to, proceed with 
the consideration of Clause 12. 

Mr. VANCE said, he had no objection 
to that ment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Property hitherto exempt 
from Rating, as being used for charitable 
or public Purposes, to be rated). 


Srr EDWARD GROGAN said, he ob- 
jected to the omission of the clause, and 
would move, that the Chairman should 
report progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 

Mr, Newdegate 
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the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 58; 
Noes 104: Majority 46. 


Lorpv EDWIN HILL moved, that the 
Chairman do now leave the chair. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 54; 
Noes 102: Majority 48. 


Smr ROBERT PEEL said, he _ the 
arrangement which he had proposed would 
be acceded to, now that the sense of the 
Committee had been twice taken. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
quite sure that it was not the intention of 
his hon. Friend who moved that the Chair- 
~ leave the chair to put an end to the 
Bill. 
Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
objection to report progress now. 

Mr. WHITESIDE observed, that he 
had not been aware that Clause 11 would 
be struck out without any discussion. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Monday, 16th June. 


ARTILLERY RANGES BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to know the extent of property 
above and below high-water mark chat 
would be affected by the Bill, the rent to 
be charged, and whether the public could 
get compensation for the loss of fishing, 
&c., at certain times of the tide? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS observed, that 
the hon. Member, although he had a very 
keen nose for questions of foreshore, was 
mistaken in that instance. The Bill was 


not intended to affect such questions, but 
merely to prevent accidents, by prohibit- 
ing vessels from anchoring within the line 
of fire. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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SLAVE TRADE—TREATY WITH 
THE UNITED STATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart RUSSELL said, he could now 
inform his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Brougham), who had addressed to him a 
Question the other evening in reference to 
the slave trade, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had received a communication 
from the Spanish Government, through 
our Minister at Madrid, stating that the 
Spanish Government were anxious for the 
suppression of the slave trade, and pro- 
mising that they would continue to exer- 
cise every vigilance for the accomplish- 
ment of that object. But they did not 
make any allusion to the point to which 
his noble and learned Friend had referred 
—namely, that trading in slaves should be 
treated as piracy on the part of Spanish 
subjects, 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had not 
the least doubt that the Spanish Govern- 
ment would use “ the same vigilance as it 
had hitherto used ;”’ but their previous 
vigilance was really no vigilance at all, 
unless, indeed, it was a vigilance in sup- 
porting and encouraging the slave trade 
rather than putting it down. What was 
desired was, that the Spanish Government 
should adopt the suggestion of their own 
officer, Marshal Serrano, who said that the 
way to suppress the slave trade was to 
make it piracy and punishable capitally. 
He had looked into the question of law, 
and he had no doubt that any person en- 
gaged in fitting out in England any vessel, 
ship, or boat to be employed in the slave 
trade, was punishable with fourteen years’ 
transportation. 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
[prt No. 78.] THIRD READING, 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 


read. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, the 
Bill which I propose to your Lordships 
that you should now read the third time 
and pass, and in regard to which it was 
thought that the discussion might be much 
more conveniently taken on the present 
stage, is unquestionably a measure of very 
great importance, inasmuch as, on the one 
hand, it involves a very large amount of tax- 
ation on which the Estimates for the year 
have been founded, and, on the other, it con- 
tains many remarkable changes and im- 
provements essentially beneficial in regard 
to our system of national finance. The eati- 
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mated expenditure of the year amounts to 
exactly £70,000,000. It was taken at 
£70,040,000; but owing to the diminution, 
I believe, of some of the Miscellaneous 
Estimates, the charge for the year amounts 
to £70,000,000. The estimated receipts 
would have been £70,190,000 ; but there 
has been made a slight change, which will 
make a difference in the estimated receipts 
of £10,000, which will reduce the income 
of the year to £70,180,000, leaving a small 
estimated surplus of £180,000. That is 
a small surplus, undoubtedly—I admit, 
smaller than I think is generally desirable 
to maintain; and as that is a point to 
which the attention of the House is likely 
to be specially directed, I wish to say a 
very few words with regard to the surplus 
being so small this year before I proceed 
any further with the general subject. No 
doubt, in the usual course of events it is 
wise and prudent to have a larger margin 
for possible contingencies, any available 
surplus being devoted to the repayment of 
the national debt. But there are years 
when that is impossible—years when the 
country is engaged in war, and when it 
becomes an almost hopeless task to balance 
the income with the expenditure. The 
question I have, then, to ask your Lord- 
ships to consider is, whether there is any- 
thing in the present circumstances of this 
country to place the present condition of 
financial affairs in a somewhat intermediate 
condition ; whether we are in such a per- 
feectly normal state as to make it reasonable 
to expect that the usual rule should be ap- 
plied ; or whether there are not exceptional 
circumstances which should induce you to 
be satisfied with a less than uswtal surplus. 
I admit that if I fail to show that any ex- 
ceptional cireumstances attach to the pre- 
sent state of affairs ; if I also fail to show 
that there is any possible elasticity in the 
revenue ; if I fail to show that, however 
great our expenditure may be, there is no 
reason to hope that it will be diminished, 
I shall fail entirely in showing that we are 
justified in not providing a very large sur- 
surplus. I must observe, in the first place, 
that during the last three years we have 
had many adverse circumstances to contend 
with. One year we had a decidedly bad 
harvest, next year we had one far from 
good ; and next year an event often vaguely 
prophesied, but by many deemed hardly 
possible, happened in the United States of 
America, most deplorable to themselves, 
and in its consequences to all the rest of 
the world with whom they were engaged 
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in commercial relations ; which not only 
deprived us of that supply of cotton so 
necessary to our manufactures, but dimi- 
nished our exports to that country in one 
year by something like £12,000,000, and 
affected the commercial relations of nearly 
every country with which we are in the 
habit of transacting business. Besides this, 
within these three years we have had war 
—war with China, war in New Zealand— 
and we have also had to make expensive 
reparations for a war which, thank God, 
been averted, with the United States 
themselves, Taking the expenditure of 
1858-9, and comparing it with that of 
the present year, the excess of expenditure 
owing to these circumstances during the 
last three years amounts to no less than 
£20,000,000. I do not think that de- 
mand was unwisely met by Parliament. I 
believe it has been provided for in a wise 
and prudent manner. Some extraordinary 
resources were drawn upon to meet a por- 
tion of the charge, chiefly by taking up 
the malt credit, the Spanish payment, and 
repayments of advances for works. The 
balances in the Exchequer were reduced 
£2,530,000. With regard to the dimi- 
nution of the balances I may perhaps say 
a word. I have heard great objections 
made to the reduction of these balances, 
and I believe the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself does not consider them 
sufficiently strong at the present moment : 
but they are sufficiently large to meet all 
the demands that are made upon them ; 
and I believe there is practical economy in 
keeping them low, if they are capable of 
meeting the public requirements. The 
circumstances to which I have adverted 
show, I think, that the present is not a 
normal year. A portion of the £20,000,000 
to which I have adverted was replaced by 
£6,500,000 arising from the extraordinary 
resources just mentioned. The other 
£14,000,000 was raised from taxation. 
Therefore I think the manner in which that 
demand was met was not unwise. There 
is another circumstance, which perhaps 
hardly bears on the question, yet it is one 
which should not be entirely overlooked. 
During that time we have increased the 
debt by £1,200,000 for fortifications ; and 
on the other hand, we have redeemed debt 
to the amount of £4,000,000. 

I think, then, I have said enough to 
show that we are in an abnormal state in 
regard to our finances ; and I now come 
to the question whether it is possible for 
the Government to entertain a hope that 
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this great expenditure should be in any 
degree diminished. I believe I am ex- 
pressing the opinion of the Government 
when I state in the strongest terms their 
feelings upon this point—their conviction 
that it is their paramount duty to provide 
for the effective defence of the shores of 
this island, and the protection of our com- 
merce all over the world. Already, how- 
ever, an important step has been made in 
the direction of reduction of expenditure, 
Comparing the estimated expenditure of 
the present year with the expenditure 
of 1861-2, there is a diminution of 
£1,833,000, and comparing it with the 
expenditure of 1860-1, there is a diminu- 
tion in round numbers of £3,500,000, 
It may be said that this diminution is 
merely the result of the cessation of the 
Chinese war, and of the extraordinary ex- 
penditure for the defence of the North 
American provinces ; but, deducting these 
two great sources of expense, I still find 
that the expenditure is reduced as com- 
pared with 1861-2 to the amount of 
£735,000, and as compared with 1860-1 
to the amount of £1,361,000. Without 
venturing to prophesy how far further 
reduction can take place —although the 
Government of Her Majesty, when they 
believe it prudent and safe to do so, will 
in the highest interests of the country 
apply their best energies to diminish the 
burdens of the people—I must say that I 
do not think we have any reason to despair 
of further reductions in the public charges. 
With regard next to the question of the 
national income, nobody now feels any 
doubt of the wonderful elasticity of our 
revenue, While discussing a question of 
taxation last year, I called your Lordships’ 
attention to the elasticity of our revenue 
under the financial system which has so 
happily obtained during the past twenty 
years. The more you reduce or the more 
you abolish Customs duties, the more buoy- 
ant they appear to become, and the larger 
the sum they yield to the Exchequer. 
Still more remarkable is the effect pro- 
duced by the abolition—not the reduction, 
but the abolition—of Excise duties. Be- 
fore the year 1858 there were twenty-seven 
Excise duties. Within the last few years 
fifteen out of those twenty-seven have been 
abolished, and already the remaining 
twelve produce a Jarger amount than the 
whole number yielded before. There is 
nothing in the present state of affairs to 
diminish your confidence, that when you 
reduce or abolish obnoxious taxes—imposts 
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which press down our commerce and 
manufactures —the revenue will eventually 
be no loser by your measures. During the 
last three years, notwithstanding large 
reductions and remissions of taxation, the 
produce of the remaining sources of re- 
venue has increased at the rate of about 
£900,000 per annum. I think, therefore, 
we need not speak in a desponding tone of 
the prospects of our revenue under the 
existing financial system. 

Under all these circumstances I am sure 
your Lordships will consider that the Go- 
vernment have exercised a wise discretion 
in not asking the House of Commons for 
further taxation at this moment—further 
taxation, not for the purpose of making 
both ends meet, but for the purpose of 
securing a large margin at a time when a 
large portion of our population are endur- 
ing great privation in a manner which is 
most creditable alike to themselves and to 
the country to which they belong. At 
such a period I think it would have been 
most inexpedient and most unstatesman- 
like for the Government to propose, or for 
Parliament to sanction, additional taxa- 
tion, when we all naturally wish to relieve 
as much as possible the distressed people 
of the manufacturing districts. The other 
day the noble Earl opposite spoke of the 
necessity of having a discussion upon this 
Bill in the present serious state of our 
finances. Considering some of the mat- 
ters to which I have already alluded— 
considering, more particularly, the state of 
civil war which now exists in North Ame- 
rica, and of which it is impossible to say 
what the result may be—the question of 
our finances must be serious ; and I have 
no hesitation in saying, that in my opinion 
it is most important and desirable that our 
financial position should be fairly and 
openly discussed by your Lordships, when 
taking part, concurrently with the other 
House, in passing a Bill of this sort. I 
must deny, however, that there is anything 
in the state of our finances, serious as I 
admit it to be, calculated to cause alarm or 
despair. It has been well said, that mis- 
trust has its dupes as well as over-confi- 
dence ; and when I reflect how much we 
have to console us—when I look around 
and see the state of the country—when [ 
consider all the redeeming features, even 
in the case of our distressed manufac- 
turing population in Laneashire and parts 
of Yorkshire—when I observe the im- 
mense benefits caused by our increased 
trade with France — an increase which, 
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if it continues at the same rate as du- 
ring the last four months, will amount to 
£10,000,000 per annum, nearly equi- 
valent to the £12,000,000 to which 
I have referred as having been lost 
during the last ycar in our trade with the 
United States—I do think that we have 
every reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon having agreed to that treaty of com- 
merce, which, though at first objected to in 
many quarters, has produced such gratify- 
ing results. The total increase in our 
exports to France, as compared with two 
years ago, is 150 per cent. In cotton and 
cotton yarns the increase is 300 per eent ; 
in hardware and cutlery, it is 200 per 
cent; while in iron and steel, from which, 
in consequence of the high duties still 
maintained by France, little was expected, 
the increase also amounts to 200 per cent. 
The increase in linen and linen yarns is 50 
per cent, and in woollen yarns it is no less 
than between 500 and 600 per cent. I 
think these figures are most remarkable ; 
and if you consider what the parts of the 
country are from which our increased ex- 
ports are made to France, you will see how 
far they go to alleviate the distress which 
afflicts a large portion of the industrious 
classes of this country. It is a great 
source of satisfaction to me to remember 
that up to the last moment the Legislature 
has continued to remove all those painful 
restrictions which weighed so severely 
upon our commercial and manufacturing 
resources. They are nearly all swept 
away, and we behold the beneficial result 
in our increased trade with almost every 
part of the world, and in the impression 
produced upon the poor population of our 
own country. That portion of our popula- 
tion which is now suffering such severe dis. 
tress know that they have nothing to com- 
plain of in the conduct of the Government 
or Parliament ; they know that the Legis- 
lature is not to blame for any of those 
unhappy events which are causing them so 
much unmerited distress, and which are 
owing to external causes ; and to the feel- 
ing thereby produced in their breasts, as 
well as to their own improved moral, social, 
and intellectual condition, I attribute the 
order, peace, and contentment which reign 
in the suffering manufacturing districts, 
and which, in their turn, have an import- 
ant bearing upon the material prosperity of 
the country. My Lords, I believe that our 
revenue, founded upon a solid basis, is not 
in danger. I believe it was prudent not to 
attempt any innovation at the present lime, 
F 
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I believe it was wise in this Bill to renew 
the income tax and the sugar duties at 
their former rates, to relieve an important 
portion of the agricultural community by 
commuting the hop duty, and to make 
some change, purely administrative, with 
respect to certain stamps and the admission 
of wines. I believe this course to be pru- 
dent, and it is in this belief that I move 
the third reading of the Bill. I know it is 
not the intention of your Lordships to ob- 
struct the passing of the Bill in any way ; 
but, at the same time, I trust that the dis- 
passionate debate of this evening will bring 
out more clearly than ever that there is not 
that ground for despair or alarm with re- 
gard to our financial position which appears 
to be entertained in some quarters. 
Moved, that the Bill be now read 3°. 
Tue EARL or CARNARVON said, 
that the noble Earl, in discussing this 
Bill, had taken a somewhat one-sided view. 
It was perhaps, in one sense, the most im- 
portant Bill that had ever been brought be- 
fore their Lordships’ House. It was a Bill 
which dealt with between £22,000,000 and 
£23,000,000 of public taxation, and on 
that ground alone was deserving their 
Lordships’ most serious consideration. It 


was the largest Money Bill that had ever 
come up to their Lordships’ House; and 
the noble Earl had not alluded to the fact 
that it came before their Lordships’ House 
in a new, and he might almost say, an ex- 


traordinary manner. It embodied in its 
provisions an amount of taxation that had 
never been raised under any previous Bill. 
It had been the practice of late years to 
deal with these separate sources of taxa- 
tion more or less in separate measures, 
and he did not think any ground of expe- 
diency had been shown for the change now 
made ; but if their Lordships would renem- 
ber certain circumstances within the last 
two years—the circumstances which had 
attended the repeal of the paper duties— 
they would be at no loss to conjecture 
what were the feelings that had dictated 
this change. It was, in fact, the comple- 
tion of the threat held out by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer two years ago, 
when their Lordships, in the undoubted 
exercise of their right, interposed their 
veto upon what they considered a gratui- 
tous and wasteful sacrifice of revenue under 
the precarious circumstances of the State. 
It was quite true that their Lordships did 
not now propose to resist this Bill; but he 
might question how far it was wise and 
dignified to revive instead of burying the | 
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recollections of two years of unsatisfae: 
tory finance. Be that as it might, their 
Lordships still reserved to themselves the 
full right of either amending or rejecting 
any measure of this sort, or any measure 
of the kind that might come before them, 
throwing on those who had endeavoured to 
place them in this dilemma the responsi- 
bility of so doing. If the House of Com. 
mons chose to curtail its own privileges, 
and to merge half-a-dozen debates on as 
many different changes in a single debate 
on a single Bill, their Lordships had no 
right to complain of their so doing. He 
went along with the noble Earl in thinking 
the circumstances of the year exceptional 
and abnormal. He thought that no reflec- 
tive person could at this moment look 
either at home or abroad without a feeling 
of great anxiety. At home, whatever 
elasticity and recuperative power there 
might be in their finances, there was, 
he would not say a declining, but a de- 
pressed and suffering condition of trade. 
There was a scarcity of employment in 
one branch of industry, begetting dis- 
tress, and that distress, however nobly 
borne, acting and re-acting on other classes 
—small shopkeepers, petty tradesmen, and 
small ratepayers, in a vicious circle. Nor, 
whether the amount of the stocks of cot- 
ton in Ameriea, or the amount of those 
available in England was considered, could 
there be said to be a prospect of im- 
mediate relief. Looking abroad, they 
viewed a scene disfigured with bloodshed 
or darkened by political doubt. Under 
these circumstances, what was the policy 
which reasonable nen would pursue? He 
should say, after making full, ample, un- 
equivocal preparation for the military and 
naval defences of the country, let them 
husband their resources, and allow, as far 
as possible, a margin over and above the 
foreseen disbursements of the year. In one 
word, let them take nothing for granted, 
but found every calculation on a basis as 
unfavourable as possible to themselves. 
The noble Earl had dwelt much on the 
exceptional character of the year and the 
elasticity of the resources of the country. 
But whilst the future is a subject of in- 
definite conjecture, from the past and the 
present alone can any safe inference be 
drawn in a financial debate. This elas- 
ticity of the national resourees seemed 
to him (the Earl of Carnarvon) to be a 
collateral question, and he would not dis- 
cuss it. He would accept from the Go- 
vernment their estimate of what was 
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necessary for the military and naval 
service of the year. Nor would he dis- 
cass the question how the finances were 
dispensed, so to speak, although he was 
very far from saying that there was not 
reat room for criticism on that point. 
Hie believed that there was a great and 
extraordinary waste in many of the public 
departments of this country. He would, 
however, not now go into those questions ; 
what he wished to do was to draw atten- 
tion to the treatment of our financial re- 
sources by the Government. Now, the first 
and indispensable condition of sound finance 
was accuracy of calculation on the part of 
the financier, and moral certainty on the 
part of those to whom the financial ar- 
rangements applied. Accuraey of caleu- 
lation begot confidence ; confidence begot 
public credit, and public credit begot 
everything that was great and honour- 
able in a nation. Now, could it be 
said that the financial operations of the 
Government were so characterized ? With 
the highest possible opinion of the ability 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, it was impossible 
to assign to his ealeulations a character of 
accuracy. He generally commenced the 


year with an eloquent speech and a plau- 
sible surplus ; and he generally eoncluded 
the year with a practical deficit, and often 


a supplemental budget. Out of the last 
ten years the right hon. Gentleman had 
been for five or six years Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; and, with the exception of 
1853—in which he admitted that the an- 
ticipations of the budget had been realized 
in @ satisfactory manner—there was no 
single year which was not marked with 
misealeulation as to the relative position 
of income and expenditure. Such had been 
the character of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
administration of the finances of the coun- 
try. Take the year 1860-1:—The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer estimated the in- 
eome at £72,308,000 ; the actual income 
was £70,283,000, showing a misealcula- 
tion of £2,025,000. The estimated ex- 
penditure was £70,100,000, the actual 
expenditure was £72,842,000, showing a 
miscaleulation of £2,724,000, the income 
being less than the actual expenditure by 
£2,560,000, and only £180,000 above 
the estimate expenditure. Take the next 
year, 1861-2, The estimated income was 
£70,283,000. The actual income was 
£69,674,000, being a miscaleulation of 
£609,000. On the other hand, the esti- 
mated expenditure was £69,875,000; the 
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actual expenditure was £70,837,000, be- 
ing a miscaleulation of £962,000. It was 
plain from these figures, that in those 
two years at least the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer underrated the amount of 
his expenditure and overrated the amount 
of his income; and it was worth atten- 
tion that the points to which these mis- 
calculations were traceable were, as had 
been predicted, the Chinese indemnity on 
the one hand, and the collection of the Ex- 
cise on the other. Now, he eould ander- 
stand a Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he had a surplus, being animated by a love 
of peace, and a detestation of war; carry- 
ing his aversion to war to the reduction of 
military and naval armaments ; but he could 
not understand a Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer closing his eyes to the risks and ne- 
cessities of war, and permitting that love of 
peace to cover his misealeulations as re- 
garded war. When, in 1854, this country 
sent out 25,000 troops to defend the 
Turkish empire, he believed that the Go- 
vernment merely made provision for send- 
ing them out to Malta, on the supposi- 
tion that they would be brought back 
again. That was only one of the long 
series of misealeulations which, he feared; 
had marked the finance of his right hon. 
Friend ; but it was a type of the whole. 
In 1860 the same Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had the fortune to have to pre- 
side over another military operation. We 
sent out the expedition to China; and 
what were the words of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at that time? He 
told the House of Commons that this 
expedition went out as the bearer of a 
peaceful remonstrance to China, and in 
accordance with that opinion he asked 
for the modest Vote of £500,000. But 
at the close of that Session Mr. Glad- 
stone had to come to the House and ask 
it to extend the Vote by £3,000,000. 
This was a matter of expenditure; but 
let them now turn the pages of the 
national ledger, looking still under the 
head of China, and see if the right hon. 
Gentleman had been more successful in 
his calculation of income. Last year he 
estimated the amount of the Chinese in- 
demnity at £750,000; in his financial 
speech of this year he had to reduce it 
to £434,000, as the total available re- 
ceipts; and he went on to say, that where- 
as he had anticipated the realization of 
the indemnity within four or five years, 
he could not now hope that it would be 
realized in less than seven or eight yeara, 
F 2 
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‘unless,’ Mr. Gladstone said in a man- 
ner characteristic of his whole policy, 
‘some arrrangement might be made to 
anticipate the payments.”” The fact was, 
that each year’s budget was a budget, 
not of facts and ascertained figures, but 
of imagination. It was perfectly clear 
that the result of such miscalculation 
must be to destroy that confidence in 
the budgets of the Finance Minister 
which it was of the utmost importance 
that the public should possess, For the 
last two or three years the budget had 
become a mere exhibition of rhetorical 
subtlety and skill—a tickling of the ears 
by calculations, which on examination were 
found not really worth the paper on which 
they were written. This not only engen- 
dered mistrust, but set up a spirit of spe- 
culation and gambling, and, in fact, went 
to the roots of public morality. With 
every respect for his right hon. Friend, 
he believed that this proceeded from two 
causes, one moral and one financial. The 


moral deficiency proceded from an over- 
sanguine but most dangerous temperament, 
which made the intellectual belief the 
creature of the moral wish, and which 
led the right hon. Gentleman to over- 


rate income and underrate expenditure. 
Starting with self-deception, he ended in 
deceiving others, and turned finance from 
a matter of hard, dry calculation into a 
question of sentiment and conjecture. He 
believed this proceeded from a great error 
—the error of the never estimating for 
a surplus ;—he did not say of realizing 
a surplus, for except in 1853 the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
never had a single shilling surplus ; but 
he never estimated for a surplus—he drew 
his calculation so fine as to leave no 
margin, or, as in the present year, one 
of £150,000. And did it not follow, if 
he so equalized his expenditure and his 
income, that the slightest unfavourable 
turn of events in the year must disturb 
his whole calculation? No landowner 
or private gentleman would go upon that 
insane principle of living up to the utmost 
farthing of his income, without taking 
into account the chances of a bad har- 
vest, failure of rents, losses by fire, or 
other vicissitudes that might arise. He 
might venture to say that Mr. Gladstone 
had uniformly been a Minister of small 
surpluses. In 1853 he estimated for ao 
large surplus of £870,000 ; and those who 
remembered the budget speech of that year 
could not fail to be struck with the greater 
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prudence, the reserve, and the self-re- 
straint of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech, which was not to be found in 
any other of his financial statements. In 
the following year, 1854, though it was 
a year of war, he estimated for a surplus 
of £430,000, and in 1860 for a surplus 
of £460,000. That year showed a de. 
ficiency of more than £2,500,000. In 
the year just passed he estimated for a 
surplus of £400,000, and the falling-off 
was still greater, and this year he came 
down to the miserable, paltry figure of 
£150,000, or, as the noble Earl said, 
£180,000. He would ask this House— 
looking at the vast extent of our Empire, 
and the various contingencies which with 
such an extended dominion must necessari- 
ly be provided against—he would ask their 
Lordships whether a surplus of £150,000 
or £180,000 could be considered either 
safe or creditable? Mr. Gladstone him- 
self admitted that the surplus was only 
a nominal surplus. But he did more—he 
took credit for it, and told the House of 
Commons that he did not estimate for a 
larger surplus, because, if he did, the 
House would have compelled him to ap- 
propriate it against his inclination to the 
remission of taxation; and he added, ‘‘ The 
only security of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer lies in his utter destitution.” 
Were these the expressions of a states- 
man, and were they to be expected 
from the pupil and friend of Sir Robert 
Peel ? When a Minister came down to the 
House of Commons and told them he could 
not do that which he considered right— 
that he dared not keep a surplus, because 
if he did the House would compel him to 
appropriate it against his own sense of 
public policy to the remission of taxa- 
tion—that was language hardly worthy 
of the right hon. Gentleman or of the 
assembly he was addressing. There had 
only been one parallel to this; that was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s conduct. when 
he went down to a commercial town, and, 
addressing the people there, exhorted them 
to put a pressure on himself to reduce 
taxation which he, as a Minister of the 
Crown, on his own responsibility and his 
own authority, had recommended the House 
of Commons to adopt. 

He now came to a most important point 
—the present balance of the national ac- 
count. Ilow did it stand? They might 
take it two ways, either for three years 
—1859-60, 1860-1, and 1861-2—or they 
might take the two last years, during which 
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Mr. Gladstone had been wholly and solely 
responsible for national finances. He would 
take it both ways. In 1859-60 Mr. Glad- 
stone inherited the financial arrangements 
of his predecessor, and no great alteration 
was made; and the result was that that 
year he had a surplus of £1,587,000. In 
the following year 1860-1, there was a 
deficiency of about £2,558,000,—a defi- 
ciency which would have been greater had 
not their Lordships stepped in and pre- 
vented it by refusing to agree to the re- 
peal of the paper duty. In 1861-2, as 
it was, they had, mainly through the re- 
peal of the paper duty, a deficiency of 
£1,164,000, to which must be added 
£278,000, excess of expenditure since 
ascertained, which brought up the de- 
ficiency to about £1,400,000. Review- 
ing thus the three years they had a total 
deficit of £4,000,000; but it was fair 
to deduct the surplus of 1859-60. De- 
ducting, therefore, £1,587,000 from the 
£4,000,000, there was left a net deficiency 
of £2,413,000. But this was not all. 
The right hon. Gentleman bad anticipated 
the national resources ; the malt credit to 
the amount of £1,972,000 was called in, 
an additional income tax of £2,000,000 


was imposed, and five quarters’ tax was 
crowded into four quarters of the year. 
Then, £500,000 of the Spanish debt was 
received, and that, too, which properly was 
capital, was applied in the most singular 


way to current expenditure. If, then, 
those anticipated resources, amounting to 
£4,472,000, were added to the deficit of 
£2,413,000 which he had before men- 
tioned, there would be a total excess of ex- 
penditure over revenue for those three years 
of £6,885,000. If, on the other hand, they 
took the last two years, during which Mr. 
Gladstone had been wholly and solely re- 
sponsible for the finances of the country, 
excluding the benefit of the surplus left 
him by the preceding Government, there 
was a deficit of £4,000,000. They had 
anticipated resources besides to the ex- 
tent of £3,500,000 ; so that, instead of 
£6,800,000, the total excess of expendi- 
ture over income was £7,500,000. But 
he would point out to their Lordships that 
there should have been charged to the ex- 
penditure £970,000 for fortifications. It 
was very well for the Government to treat 
that.as a separate charge, and to justify it 
as a mere addition to the permanent debt. 
If, indeed, the construction of the forts 
could be regarded as an outlay made once 
for all, there would be some reason for 
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putting the charge for fortifications—whe- 
ther it were £2,000,000 or £10,000,000 
—to the public debt of the country; but 
if they viewed it, as any man of sense 
must do, in reference to the improvements 
in mechanism, to the changes in the art 
of attack and defence that were taking 
place every day—the appliances of war 
that were constantly changing—he would 
be a sanguine Minister indeed who would 
venture to calculate that the two or 
three millions, whichever it might be, 
would be the first and last expenditure. 
To this total, therefore, they ought to add 
this £970,000, which would bring the 
deficit up to £8,470,000. Had the Go- 
vernment paid off the debt it engaged to 
pay in November, 1860—that debt of 
£2,000,000 bonds to which the right hon. 
Gentleman, above all others, was pledged 
—they would have this moment—but they 
had charged it on a future year instead— 
an excess of expenditure over income of 
£10,670,000. But how had they been able 
to tide over these things? First, by allow- 
ing the Chancellor of the Exchequer to dip 
his hand into the Exchequer and draw 
out £2,684,000 from the Exchequer ba- 
lances. The noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
said those balances were not much less 
than they had been for the last thirty 
years ; but the noble Earl forgot that the 
income and expenditure of the country 
had changed very considerably during that 
period, and they were, therefore, not to 
look to what was the case thirty years ago 
to guide them as to the balances to be 
retained in the Exchequer under existing 
circumstances, But the loss of three mil- 
lions of balance took away from the Go- 
vernment a useful reserve, which they might 
fall back upon in any crisis arising. As it 
was, the Government was dependent on 
the Bank, and in the event of a monetary 
crisis the State would be placed in a posi- 
tion of a great embarrassment. The next 
means adopted to meet the difficulties in 
which the Government found themselves 
involved, was the appropriation of £881,000 
repayments. What were the repayments? 
Money which had becn advanced by the 
State for public purposes. But the State 
had borrowed the money in order to 
make the advances, and therefore, when 
the repayments were appropriated to get 
rid of the difficulties of the year, to defray 
current expenditure, they were actually 
living on borrowed money, and taking that 
which ought to have been applied to the 
extinction of the debt of the country: 
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He did not think the noble Lord would 
question that view of the case, as it was 
the policy which had been recognised 
by successive Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. When Sir Charles Wood was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he distinctly 
laid down that these repayments should 
go to the extinction of the debt. Lastly, 
on Mr. Gladstone’s own showing, a new 
debt to the amount of £461,000 was 
created in 1860; and that, together with 
the items before mentioned, made a 
total of £4,026,000, which was exactly 
equal to the £4,000,000 deficit which 
had accrued during the last three years. 
The answer contained in those figures 
to the question how so large a deficit 
could have arisen, involved, he thought, 
a very severe condemnation of the policy 
of the Government. For it came to 
this, that they had created a deficiency, 
and they had met it by what he would 
not call a misappropriation, but by mis- 
application ; by borrowing; by anticipat- 
ing resources; by postponing the pay- 
ment of the debt ; by creating debt ; by 
living on borrowed money, and by convert- 
ing capital to the purposes of ordinary 
expenditure. And when, lastly, were all 


these improvident shifts and spendthrift 


expedients had recourse to? Ata time 
when, of all others, there was the smallest 
justification—at a time when the taxes 
on tea, on sugar, and on income were 
ata high rate; when £2,000,000 of Ex- 
chequer Bonds were to be redeemed, and no 
one was more pledged than Mr. Gladstone 
to redeem them, and with the falling-in of 
the Long Annuities that pledge might have 
boen redeemed. 

He would now reply to two points which 
the noble Earl (Earl Granville) urged. 
The noble Earl brought forward arguments 
purely financial. He said, in the first 
place, they had effected a reduction of 
debt, and in the next, that they were 
effecting a reduction of expenditure. He 
would first deal with the alleged reduction of 
debt. How did the fact stand? In 1859 
the total public debt was £805,078,000 ; 
in 1862 it was £800,757,000—showing a 
supposed reduction of £4,321,000; but 
from that, by the arguments of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, they had to deduct 
for fortifications £1,170,000 — making a 
total reduction of debt of £3,151,000. 
But there was a further deduction which 
he made from this reduction. Their Lord- 
ships would not have forgotten the finan- 
cial arrangements of the Government 
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of his noble Friend the Earl of Derby, 
by which £2,000,000 Exchequer bonds 
had been paid off. He could not there. 
fore allow the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
= to take credit for that reduction. 

ell, then, it came to this—that the re- 
duction effected by Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment amounted only to £1,151,000 
—a sum very different from £3,500,000 
or £4,000,000. And what was the pro- 
cess by which this modified and greatly 
attenuated reduction was effected? Sim- 
ply by the conversion of stock into an- 
nuities. For that surely Mr. Gladstone 
deserved no particular commendation. It 
was a@ common banking operation. It was 
merely the acceptance of an inereased 
burden for a time, in order to put an end 
to the obligation at a future time. He 
had, therefore, to a certain extent disposed 
of the alleged reduction of debt effected 
within the last three years. But if the eal- 
culation was taken on the two last years, du- 
ring which Mr. Gladstone was wholly and 
solely responsible, the result would be even 
less favourable. On the 31st of March, 
1860, the total debt was £802,190,000. 
On the 31st of March, 1862, it was 
£800,757,000, so that there was an ap- 
parent reduction of £1,433,000. Against 
this, however, was to be set £1,170,000 
for fortifications, and £461,000 increase 
of debt, bringing up the whole amount 
to £1,631,000, and therefore showing 
an increase of £300,000 instead of any 
diminution in the public debt. But, again, 
the amount of the debt might be measured 
not merely by its amount, but by its 
annual charge. The charge of the debt 
in March, 1859, was £28,179,000, from 
which the Long Annuities were to be 
deducted — £2,147,000, leaving the real 
charge at £26,032,000. The charge, how- 
ever, in March, 1862, was £26,043,000, 
leaving an increase of £11,000 against 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of a reduction. 
If their Lordships took the second argu- 
ment of the noble Earl, they would 
find that he compared the estimated ex- 
penditure of the present year with the 
actual expenditure of last year. But was 
this a fair method of dealing with the 
question? If the noble Earl compared 
the estimated expenditure of one year, let 
it be with the estimated expenditure of 
another. But the noble Earl was follow- 
ing in Mr. Gladstone’s mode of reasoning. 
Mr. Gladstone compared the estimated 
expenditure of 1862-3 with the actual 
expenditure of 1861-2. It was quite 
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true that the actual expenditure of 1861- 
62 was £70,838,000, and the estimated 
expenditure of 1862-3 was put down 
at £69,120,000, being a decrease of 
£1,718,000. But if their Lordships com- 
ared the estimated expenditure of ]861- 
62, £69,875,000, with the estimated ex- 
penditure of 1862-3, £69,120,000, they 
would find the decrease only £755,000 
—a very different sum from a sup- 
posed decrease of £1,718,000. But even 
granting a decrease of £2,000,000 in 
expenditure had been cffeeted by the 
Government during the last two years, 
against that must be put the deficit of 
upwards of £8,000,000, to which he had 
already referred. Their Lordships had 
this consolation with other Chancellors of 
the Exchequer, that however tortuous their 
policy might be, the Legislature usually 
knew the object they had in view. But 
the only thing certain about the policy of 
the right hon, Gentleman was, that it was 
exactly the inverse and the contradictory of 
the language he had used in former years. 
Who had been so strong an opponent as 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the war duties on tea and sugar ? ho 
had so strongly condemned loans in time 
of peace as the Minister who had post- 
poned the payment of the debt to another 
year, and had appropriated the Exchequer 
balances? Who had so bitterly denounced 
the income tax as a permanent source of 
revenue as the Minister who had increased it 
successively from 5d. to 9d., 10d. and 13d. ? 
In these conflicting principles he confessed 
he could not see one spot on which the 
country could rest with security. In these 
troubled waters there was only one land- 
mark in view, and that was the income tax, 
to which, as the only resource for the na- 
tional credit of the country in any national 
emergency, the country was rapidly drift- 
ing. It was like that fabled mountain, to 
which we were gradually being brought 
nearer, until the moment was approaching 
when every bolt and bar was coming out, 
and when the ship must inevitably collapse 
and fall to pieces. The fiseal policy of the 
present Government seemed to him the 
more dangerous, because, whereas formerly 
there existed many sources of taxation, col- 
lected from many quarters, and affecting 
numerous classes, yet crushing none, and 
expanding with the growth and prosperity 
of the country, there was now substituted 
for this system one iron and despotic rule, 
which in the very nature of things must 
be unequal, and which was generally op- 
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pressive and unjust in its character. It 
was unjust, not only from the money that 
it extracted from the pockets of the rate- 
payers, but because this ‘‘ gigantic engine 
for great national purposes ’’—as the in- 
come tax had been described by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—must be either 
large and exceptional in its character, or 
permanent in its duration and moderate in 
its amount. But in the financial policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman the income tax 
combined both disadvantages ; for while it 
was becoming larger and larger in its 
amount, it was becoming more and more 
permanent in its duration. Every mistake 
of policy brought with it its own retribu- 
tion, but the penalty was never greater 
than upon a mistake of fiseal policy. He 
believed that in every age fiscal revolutions 
were the precursors of social and political 
revolutions ; while, on the other hand, a 
well-ordered finance was the fountain of 
every blessing that a country could enjoy, 
and that upon this public life and morality 
depended, . He was a great admirer of 
the character and abilities of his right 
hon. Friend, but he could not be blind to 
the terrible evils of his financial policy. 
He would, in conclusion, most earnest 
implore their Lordships, as one brane 
of the Legislature, to review the pre- 
sent state of our finance with sensitive 
scrupulousness, and, as it was their 
bounden duty and right to do, to watch 
with the utmost jealousy a system so 
new and so dangerous as that on which 
Parliament was now entering, but to 
which he hoped and believed the Legis- 
lature was not yet wholly and irre- 
vocably committed. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, the noble Earl has delivered a 
speech of remarkable ability and great 
clearness and lucidity of expression; but 
so far as this Bill is concerned, it was 
so modified by qualifications and reserva- 
tions, that very little need be said in an- 
swer, if the noble Earl had not entered 
into that elaborate and personal attack 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘which characterized the greater portion of 
his speech. Perhaps, as a much older 
man than the noble Earl, I may venture 
to suggest to him, that when he applies 
the powers which he possesses to the 
examination of financial questions, he 
should avoid any attempt at ambitious 
oratory, and should rather give a most 
careful consideration to the truth and ac- 
curacy of those figures on which alone we 
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can form a correct judgment. When the 
noble Earl taunted the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with having perverted his 
annual speech on the budget into an 
occasion for rhetorical display, I might, 
were I so disposed, retort the charge, and 
assert that the noble Earl has sacrificed a 
certain amount of truth, correctness, and 
justice to the pleasure of indulging in an 
oratorical effort. I think it would have 
been fairer if, while the noble Earl had 
not spared one remark which he felt called 
upon to make on the financial policy of 
the Government, he had abstained from 
those personal aud severe remarks which 
he has made on Mr. Gladstone himself. 
Such remarks are all very well in the 
House of Commons, where my right hon. 
Friend can answer for himself, but I can- 
not help thinking that here they are not 
well placed. The noble Earl says that 
Mr. Gladstone is responsible for the ex- 
penditure of the country, and that he has 
no right to throw any of that responsi- 
bility on the public. I readily assent, 


and my right hon. Friend has in his 
place in Parliament denied the accuracy 
of some assertions which have been made 
with reference to the speech which has 
given occasion to those comments; and 


neither he nor any of his colleagues de- 
sire to shrink from any responsibility that 
justly attaches to us in regard to the 
publie expenditure. 

My Lords, it will not be possible for me 
to reply step by step to the elaborate 
figures of the noble Earl, because, from 
the rapidity of his diction, I could hardly 
follow one of his deductions before it was 
superseded by another subject. I can only 
take one or two specimens of his state- 
ments, remarking, that if the noble Earl 
is correct, this country is in a lamentable 
condition, more nearly approaching bank- 
ruptey than that sound financial position 
in which, for my own part, I believe the 
country is now placed. 

But before I go further into details, I 
must say a few words upon the form of 
the Bill, which my noble Friend charac- 
terized, on account of its embracing the 
whole financial operations of the year, as 
novel and extraordinary. Now, it can 
only so far be described as novel, as it 
was adopted last year for the first time 
after a lapse of some years; and al- 
though, when reintroduced, the matter 
was elaborately discussed in the House 
of Commons, it was never seriously re- 
sisted in either House. But, looking fur- 
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ther back, I entirely deny that it is a novel 
proceeding to include the whole financial 
scheme in one measure. On the con- 
trary, the practice dates from the Revo. 


.lution and the very best periods of our 


history ; and although some persons have 
called it unconstitutional, I say that if 
the phrase constitutional means that which 
is sanctioned by the principles and prac. 
tice of the best portions of our history, 
then the form of this Bill is strictly con- 
stitutional, and one to which we have a 
right to revert. No doubt it was the dif- 
ficulty and embarrassment created by the 
vote of your Lordships two years ago 
which led to the renewal of what was 
formerly the invariable practice ; but that 
any indignity is thereby offered to this 
House, or any impediment thrown in the 
way of its rights and privileges, I utterly 
deny. During the debates on the French 
Treaty, two years ago, Mr. Pitt’s Act of 
1787 was constantly alluded to. The 
noble Lord says this is one of the largest 
financial Bills ever introduced. I do not 
know whether or not that is so, as far as 
the mere amount of money is concerned ; 
but Mr. Pitt’s Bill certainly embraced 
far more numerous enactments, repealing 
some taxes, imposing others, and, in fact, 
reorganizing our whole fiscal system. 
And what was the course taken in re- 
ference to that measure of Mr. Pitt? A 
Motion was made to divide the Bill into 
two; but the House of Commons nega- 
tived the proposition ; and again, when the 
question was renewed in your Lordships’ 
House, as to the propriety of embracing 
the whole financial measures of the year in 
one Bill, the Amendment was rejected and 
the principle was confirmed. The same 
course was taken with the Bill of 1808, 
and the Bill of 1808 also comprehended 
provisions for both imposing and repealin 

taxes ; it imposed those taxes for a peri 

of one year only ; and, to carry out the 
parallel still further, those taxes were re- 
enacted annually down to 1822. I do not 
wish to insist too much upon precedents, 
though I could, if necessary, bring for- 
ward scores of Acts subsequent in date to 
those to which I have referred, in which 
new taxes were imposed, existing taxes 
remitted, and even the taxes appro- 
priated, all within the limits of one Bill. 
But I say, further, that that is not only 
the constitutional but is the most conve- 
nient course. I ask whether on the oc- 
casion of every Budget we have not re- 
peatedly heard it remarked that it could 
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be more conveniently considered as a whole. 
In 1860, when there were four or five dis- 
tinct financial Bills, in the absence of my 
noble Friend the Lord President, I was 
allowed by noble Lords opposite to move 
the second reading of some of those mea- 
sures, and to pass them sub silentio, so 
that the discussion might be taken upon 
a single point in a future Bill; and not 
only were several of those Bills allow- 
ed so to pass, but the Standing Orders 
were suspended to enable them to go 
through various stages on the same day. 
This House has just as much right to re- 
ject the present measure, if it thinks fit, 
as it had to throw out the repeal of the 
paper duty; or it may, if it chooses, make 
amendments in it. I know, indeed, that 
the latter proceeding would be tantamount 
to the rejection of the Bill, because, if we 
amended it here, the other House would 
throw it out when it went down again to 
them. ButI maintain that for this farther 


reason it is better to include the entire 
financial scheme in one measure, because 
then, if this House should resort again to 
the course that it took two years ago— 
which, however, I sincerely trust it will not 
do—the House of Commons would have 
an opportunity of reviewing the financial 


position of the country as a whole. My 
Lords, there are plenty of high authori- 
ties who uphold the present form of this 
Bill ; and 1 appeal to the noble Lord oppo- 
site whether he can safely disapprove a 
course which has the sanction of Mr. Wal- 
pole, and Sir William Ileathcote, gentle- 
men who sit on his own side of the other 
House of Parliament—-Mr. Walpole, more- 
over, having been Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the [House of Commons which 
considered the question of how far the 
privileges of that assembly were affected 
by your Lordships having thrown out 
the Paper Duty Repeal Bill. I say then, 
we have high authority, not confined 
to one political party, for asserting that 
this measure is in its form accordant with 
constitutional principle and established 
usage. My noble Friend opposite touched 
lightly on the other objection raised to the 
form of the Bill—namely, that it is annual. 
Now, he must remember that it was for- 
merly held essential to the proper control 
of Parliament that certain taxes should be 
voted annually only ; and that principle 
was followed till the year 1846, when a 
longer period for their duration was adopt- 
ed in the case of the Sugar Duties on 
grounds of convenience, not so much con- 
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nected with finance as with the interests 
of trade. 

My Lords, I must express my satisfac- 
tion that in dealing with this question the 
noble Lord has neither complained of the 
extravagant character of our expenditure 
nor declared his opinion adversely to the 
armaments which, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Government, have been sane- 
tioned by Parliament. I rejoice that we 
have not heard from him—what would I 
am sure be exceedingly unpalatable in this 
House—any denunciation of ‘* bloated ar- 
maments.”’ So far from that, the noble 
Earl says we have done nothing but what 
is right in respect to our defensive estab- 
lishments, and he even refuses to give us 
any credit on that score. Now, we do not 
claim to ourselves any merit in this matter ; 
but we do think it necessary to justify our- 
selves when attacked for what we have 
done ; and attacked, too, by a leader of 
the party to which my noble Friend oppo- 
site belongs. Why, we have not only 
been assailed, but have been condemned 
most strongly; we have not only been 
told that we are preparing armaments be- 
yond the necessities of the case, but we 
have been asked to declare the country 
against whom we are arming, and we 
have been told that we are irritating other 
Powers and bringing on those quarrels 
which a more economical policy would 
prevent. Now, although my noble Friend 
opposite says he believes we have done 
our duty in this respect, and nothing 
more—in which opinion I entirely con- 
cur with him—at the same time, I ho 
he will agree with me that those who 
are politically associated with him in 
another place have no right to throw 
out against us any one of the taunts 
to which I have referred. We have been 
told that ours is an increasing expenditure ; 
and although the noble Earl disputed the 
figures of my noble Friend the Lord Presi- 
dent, I do not think he was able to deny 
that we have considerably reduced the ex- 
penditure of the country, and that, too, 
while we have improved and strengthened 


‘our means of meeting it. The simple fact 


is this—that whereas the expenditure of 
1860-1 was £72,504,000, the expenditure 
of 1861-2 was £70,838,000, thus showing 
the expenditure of 1861-2 to be less by 
£1,666,600 than that of 1860-1, and the 
estimated expenditure for the present year, 
minus the Indian charge, &c., less than 
that of 1861-2 by £1,833,000, and less 
than that of 1860-1 by £3,499,000. The 
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noble Earl complained of our comparing 
the estimated expenditure of one year with 
actual expenditure of another ; but it is 
clear that we can only give the estimated 
expenditure for the current year, always 
admitting that it may not turn out to be 
quite accurate. The noble Earl referred 
to another point. With regard to the re- 
mission of taxes, I say we are not in 
that hapless condition which the noble Earl 
represented. I have no personal know- 
ledge of the figures I am about to quote, 
but I have derived them from a source 
which cannot mislead. I say then, my 
Lords, that the taxes imposed during 
the last three years as compared with 
the taxes reduced or repealed amount 
to only £1,050,000. But my noble 
Friend seemed, as I understood him, to 
deny that there had been any reduction 
of debt. So far from that, in March 1859 
the funded and unfunded debt of the 
country amounted to £805,017,000 ; 
whereas in March 1862 it amounted to 
£800,770,000, showing a reduction of 
upwards of £4,000,000. I entirely agree 
with him that there was an addition to 
the debt of £1,170,000 for fortifications ; 
but that left a balance of debt redeemed 
to the extent of £3,170,000. It is quite 
true, as my noble Friend stated, that 
extraordinary resourees were had recourse 
to for the financial arrangements ; but, 
said my noble Friend, it is not fair to 
quote the state of the balances for the last 
thirty years when the Estimates have in- 
creased ; but the President of the Council 
said the balances were 50 per cent higher 
than the average of the last thirty years, 
and therefore there was an ample margin 
left for the increase of the expenditure. 
With reference to the attack made on my 
right. hon. Friend, Mr. Gladstone, the 
noble Earl will forgive me for saying that, 
after the pains he has evidently taken 
with his figures, I am surprised at the 
many inaccuracies he has committed. As 
his statement proceeded, I could at once 
detect great fallacies—I do not say in- 
tentional unfairness. My noble Friend 
says that there was but one year in which 
Mr. Gladstone distinguished himself, as 
Chancellor of the Exehequer, by not mak- 
ing great miscalculations. Now, I be- 
lieve you will find it rare indeed that 
any year occurs when the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, be he Mr, Gladstone or 
any one else, is proved to be perfectly 
accurate in his estimates ; circumstances 


always arise in the twelve months which 
The Duke of Newcastle 
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change the calculations on one side or 
another. But when my noble Friend says 
that Mr. Gladstone was invariably in error 
on the wrong side, and always showed a 
deficiency when he had calculated on a 
surplus, I must be allowed to say that the 
fact is not so. One great miscalculation 
he certainly did make in 1859-60, but it was 
on the right side; he calculated upon a 
balance of half-a-million in his favour, and 
was gratified to find a surplus exceeding 
£3,000,000. But, my Lords, this subject 
must not be treated as one personal to 
Mr. Gladstone, although a great part of 
my noble Friend’s speech was an attack 
upon him. We are here not to question 
Mr. Gladstone’s calculations, but to look 
at results ; and the results of the finan- 
cial measures of Mr. Gladstone have been 
eminently satisfactory. The noble Earl 
says that Mr. Gladstone in 1861 miseal- 
culated to the extent of £2,600,000. 
Well, the deficiency did, I believe, amount 
to that sum, but Mr. Gladstone always 
ealculated on a deficiency of £1,300,000 ; 
therefore, so far as the miscalculation was 
concerned, it was just half the sum stated 
by the noble Earl. But, while my noble 
Friend was unfair to Mr. Gladstone, he 
was—I do not know how to characterize 
his statement, whether as fair or unfair, but 
certainly he made an assertion to which 
your Lordships must have listened with 
wonder, with reference to his right hon. 
Friend who was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under the noble Earl opposite. 
He says Mr. Gladstone inherited from his 
predecessor in 1859-60 that flourishing 
state of things which enabled him to ob- 
tain a surplus in the following year. But 
my noble Friend has entirely forgotten the 
state of the finances at the time when the 
Government of the noble Earl left office. 
We did inherit something, it is true, from 
our predecessors ; we inherited their ex- 
penditure, but not the means of meeting 
it. My noble Friend says that Mr. Glad- 
stone had the full benefit of the fiscal 
arrangements of Mr. Disraeli. I do not 
mean to go back and criticise the fiscal 
arrangements of Mr. Disraeli; if I did 
so, I might remind him—when my noble 
Friend made it matter of complaint against 
Mr. Gladstone that he deferred pay- 
ment of £2,000,000 of Exchequer Bonds 
when they became due—that he only fol- 
lowed the example of Mr. Disraeli, who 
did the same thing. Three-fourths of the 
speech of my noble Friend was a bill of 
indictment against Mr. Gladstone, and I 
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cannot doubt, knowing my noble Friend’s 
good taste, that to-morrow, when he reads 
his speech, he will regret many of the re- 
ferences he made. Perhaps, my Lords, I 
have sufficiently alluded to what my noble 
Friend said about Mr. Gladstone, avowing 
that the Government take on themselves 
the joint responsibility of all he has done ; 
and it is high time that I should now ad- 
dress myself to some more general con- 
siderations. But there was one other point 
touched upon by my noble Friend so es- 
sentially unfair to Mr. Gladstone that I 
cannot altogether pass it by. My noble 
Friend charges against Mr. Gladstone a 
policy in former years which led to extra- 
vagance, and says that the policy which 
then actuated him is getting us into further 
expenditure. My noble Friend said that 
Mr. Gladstone when formerly in office was 
a party to sending out a body of troops to 
Malta to bring them back again—meaning 
that they were sent without any intention of 
their being engaged in military operations. 
Now, the troops never were sent to Malta 
in 1854 with a view of being brought home 
again without striking a blow. The whole 
thing is an invention, as the documents will 
show. But if it were true, who was to 
blame for it? Not Mr. Gladstone, whom 
my noble Friend has brought into the 
arena, but myself. I was the individual to 
blame for it, if so weak and foolish an act 
were really committed. But, as I have 
said, the whole thing was an invention, 
although unhappily the story was very 
current at the time. 

My noble Friend says that the tendency 
of Mr. Gladstone’s miscalculations has been 
to destroy confidence and strike at the roots 
of public morality. I would recommend 
my noble Friend to go into the City and 
ask whether the converse is not the case— 
whether under such adverse circumstances 
there has not been less fluctuation in the 
funds than, perhaps, at any former similar 
period ; and as to destroying public mo- 
rality, I am wholly at a loss to conceive 
how any fiscal measures of the Govern- 
ment can be fairly represented to have had 
such an effect. My noble Friend, after talk- 
ing of public morality, asks how Mr. Glad- 
stone can dare to do as he has done. Mr. 
Gladstone is not responsible solely for the 
financial measures of Government ; but, if 
there be a public man who is firm of pur- 
pose, I might say obstinate in adherence 
to his opinions, it is Mr, Gladstone. My 
noble Friend maintains, as might be ex- 
pected, that there is no surplus ; that is | 
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really the gist of the whole matter. The 
noble Earl, at the same time, has ad- 
mitted, what has been denied elsewhere, 
that the present is an exceptional year, and 
that in the face of the distress which ex- 
ists in some parts of the country, of the 
great armaments which we are obliged to 
maintain, of the war in New Zealand, and 
of the threat of war hardly yet passed off 
from the United States, we cannot regu- 
late our financial arrangements as we have 
done in more peaceful and prosperous 
times. In making that admission the 
noble Earl has admitted pretty nearly the 
whole of the case; for, after all, what 
really is it that he wants in the shape of a 
surplus? I have heard it said that we 
ought to have a surplus of £2,000,000. 
It bas never been the practice to provide 
such a surplus, and I much doubt whether 
such a surplus would ever be allowed by 
the House of Commons. The noble Earl 
has said it is monstrous to hear the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer declaring that he 
is liable to have demands made upon him 
by the majority of the House of Commons, 
and that he therefore cannot do what is 
right. But there is no doubt of the fact. 
It is notorious that at a time when the pub- 
lic did not expect a surplus, but contem- 
plated an additional penny of income tax 
on account of the Zrent affair, a Motion 
was mace in the House of Commons, and 
supported, moreover, by hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition side, for 
the reduction of a large amount of taxa- 
tion. Even supposing that a surplus suffi- 
cient to satisfy the noble Earl could be ob- 
tained, which it could not be without the 
imposition of taxation, what would happen 
to it? It might be disposed of by a Mo- 
tion such as I have mentioned for the re- 
moval of taxation prejudicial to certain 
interests; or if it escaped that danger, it 
would be made to disappear in another 
manner equally unsatisfactory in such a 
year as the present. Does my noble Friend 
know that there is such a body as the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, who meet at the beginning 
of every quarter to examine the accounts 
and inquire whether there is any surplus ? 
If there is a surplus, what do they do with 
it ? Do they leave it with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to meet contingencies ? 
Certainly not. The Commissioners are 
not only enabled, but compelled by law 
to appropriate every quarter the surplus 
revenue of the preceding twelve months 
to the reduction of the national debt ; 
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so that while, for the purpose of ob- | 
taining a large surplus, you were im- 
posing £2,000,000 of taxation upon the 
people, you would in fact, be appropriating 
that amount to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt. Probably, however, the noble 
Earl does not contemplate so large a sur- 
plus ; very likely he would be content with 
an ordinary surplus. Well, the surplus 
estimated for this year is £180,000. Our 
surpluses upon the average do not exceed 
£400,000 or £500,000, and I ask whe- 
ther it is worthy of your Lordships to 
wrangle as to whether the surplus for the 
present year should consist of £400,000 
or £180,000? The noble Earl and his 
Friends in the other House were not al- 
ways so extremely anxious about a sur- 
plus. What was their conduct last year ? 
The proposal of the Government then was 
to reduce the income tax by one penny 
and to repeal the paper duty. Did the 
Opposition say that we were going too far 
in the way of reduction, and that we ought 
to provide for a large surplus? No; they 
gratefully accepted the reduction of the 
income tax, and, instead of saying, ‘‘ We 
will not repeal the paper duty, because it 
is necessary you should have the money in 
your pockets,’ they proposed to repeal 


another tax which produced a larger sum 


than the paper duty. If they had suc- 
eecded in accomplishing their object, our 
estimated surplus of £450,000 would have 
been reduced to the extent of £285,000, 
the amount by which their proposed re- 
duction execeded ours; in other words, 
they would have left us with a surplus 
smaller than that which we have submitted 
to Parliament this year. I contend that 
there is little consistency in such conduct, 
and that if we have erred in proposing a 
surplus of only £180,000, the noble Earl 
and his Friends are not the men to find 
fault with us. The noble Earl said he did 
not deny the buoyancy of the revenue and 
its power of recovering itself, although he 
seemed disposed to dispute the figures 
quoted by the President of the Council. It 
is a fact that within the last few years, 
notwithstanding many and large reduc- 
tions of taxation, involving the extinction of 
numerous independent sources of revenue, 
the produce of the remaining duties has 
increased to the extent of something like 
£13,000,000, which of itself is a sufficient 
justification for the policy we have re- 
ecnily pursued. The revenue in 1858-9, 
miscellaneous deducted, was £63,351,000, 
and in 1861-2 it was £67,827,000, But 
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there were taxes received in 1861-2 which 
were not in force in 1858-9, and which 
yielded £1,790,000. Deducting that 
sum, the comparison stands thus: reve- 
nue in 1858-9, £63,351,000; in 1861-2, 
£66,037,000, showing an increase of 
£2,686,000, or about £900,000 per an- 
num. I need hardly say that the reve- 
nue in both years was derived from the 
same or equivalent sources. Then stric- 
tures have been made upon the commer- 
cial treaty with France, and prophecies of 
evil have been freely indulged in, but the 
result shows how unfounded these charges 
are. In fact, I am afraid I must say that 
it comes to this—there seems to be a de- 
termination on the part of the Opposition 
—I do not complain of it—to bring charges 
against the budget, whatever it may be. 
We were told that the budgets of 1860-1 
and 1861-2 were of too ambitious a cha- 
racter, and last winter hopes were ex- 
pressed that we were not going to bring for- 
ward what in American phrase was termed 
a ‘sensation’ budget. Well, the budget 
we have produced is neither an ‘* ambi- 
tious”’ nor a “sensation’’ budget, and 
we find it complained of for its simpli- 
city. The noble Earl has painted a pic- 
ture which, if true, would show this 
country to be on the verge of ruin and 
frightful bankruptey ; and if the picture 
he had drawn be a correct one, there is 
not a country in Europe which is not 
happy and prosperous in comparison with 
our own. We have had evil prophecies 
before on financial questions. As to the 
French treaty, we have been persever- 
ingly told that while it would benefit the 
rich, it would be the ruin of the poor. 
Has that prophecy been fulfilled? Why, 
£10,000,000 have been received by the 
mae of this country for exports to 

rance beyond what would have been re- 
ceived if the treaty had not been entered 
into, and to this amount the manufac- 
turing interests have been compensated 
for the loss they have sustained through 
the civil strife still raging beyond the 
Atlantic. Before I sit down, I wish to 
remind my noble Friend on the cross 
benches (Lord Overstone) of the unfa- 
vourable estimate he formed two years 
ago of our financial condition, and of the 
measure to which he prophesied that the 
Government would in consequence be 
driven. The apprehensions which my 
noble Friend entertained upon that occa- 
sion have certainly not been realized. 


My noble Friend believed at that time 
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that a large addition would be made to 
the income tax in the following year ; but 
the income tax had been diminished by a 
sum of £1,000,000 in the year 1861, 
and £1,000,000 of Excise taxation has 
at the same time been remitted; while 
in the present year no addition has been 
made to the income tax. I believe I have 
noticed all the main points in the address 
of the noble Earl who preceded me; if I 
have left any of the minor details of the 
question untouched, it is only because it is 
impossible for any one to refer, without spe- 
cial preparation, to statements founded on 
minute and complicated financial accounts. 

Lorp OVERSTONE, who was very 
indistinctly heard, was understood to say, 
that he could not help—though he did it 
with regret—expressing an unfavourable 
opinion of the financial measures of a 
Government of whose general policy he 
entirely approved. He could not, how- 
ever, conceal his conviction—a conviction 
which was, he believed, shared by many 
persons of experience on the subject —that 
the management of our national finance 
during the last two years had been of a very 
perilous character, and had led to results 
neither satisfactory nor safe. The noble 


Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) had charged 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Carnarvon), on 
very insufficient grounds, with having in- 
troduced personal considerations into the 
question, and with having made a personal 
attack upon the right hon. Gentleman who 
had the conduct of the financial affairs of 


the country. Towards that Gentleman he 
entertained the highest personal respect. 
There was no one whose good opinion and 
friendly feeling he would be more unwill- 
ing toalienate. But, whilst thus, he might 
say, loving the criminal, he must condemn 
the crime. In dealing with the subject, 
therefore, he could not be supposed to be 
actuated by the slightest hostility to the 
eminent man who was mainly responsible 
for that policy; and his sole claim to the 
attention of their Lordships, in bringing 
his views under the notice of their Lord- 
ships, was that the subject had been 
enveloped with so much ingenious rhe- 
toric and such a blaze of delusive elo- 
quence that he did not believe the plain 
simple facts of the case were really under- 
stood by the public. The principle of 
learning to see ourselves as others see us 
was one upon which it was well to proceed 
in the financial affairs of a nation, as in the 
private affairs of individuals ; and in the 


fall belief, that if the financial course 
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pursued by the Government were clearly 
and plainly understood by the public at 
large, they would not consent to its con- 
tinuance, he ventured to address to the 
House the few remarks which he was 
about to make. In the beginning of the 
year 1860, by the falling-in of the Long 
Annuities and other Terminable Annui- 
ties, the charge upon the public revenue 
was relieved to the extent of over 
£2,000,000, and, notwithtanding that cir- 
eumstance, we had since had recourse to 
financial expedients of a character more 
or less dangerous. It was difficult to 
state any possible form of objectionable 
financial procedure to which we had not 
resorted. We had converted capital into 
income, we had seriously diminished our 
balances in the Exchequer, we had added 
to our debt, and we had repealed taxes 
without a surplus revenue. Year by year 
and quarter by quarter official acknow- 
ledgments of the excess of our expendi- 
ture over income were published, and 
we were now presenting to Parliament 
and the country financial arrangements for 
the coming year, of which he had never 
yet found a man of common sense who 
would venture to pronounce that they 
were sufficient for the purpose, or that 
the asserted surplus had any reality. 
We had converted capital into income 
by anticipating the payment of a large 
amount of taxes. Our next step had 
been to repudiate the payment of our 
Exchequer bonds, although, when those 
bonds were issued, it was promised that 
they should be repaid on the return 
of peace, and that every effort should be 
made to pay off in the first years of 
peace the burdens incurred in time of 
war. Although he thought it was very 
inexpedient to enter into any such en- 
gagement, and had never approved of the 
policy of issuing those Exchequer bonds, 
yet, as it had been solemnly entered into, 
it became necessary for the credit of the 
country that it should be firmly carried 
out. But not only had that not been done, 
but, notwithstanding various illegitimate 
devices to support the balance of revenue 
against charges to which he had alluded, 
those bonds had been renewed instead of 
having been discharged and cancelled. 
What had been the result? They lie in 
the hands of the Bank of England, not ne- 
gotiable with the public; and thus in 
reality constitute but another form of bor- 
rowing money from the Bank. Moreover, 
in addition to the renewal of those bonds, 
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been issued, thus creating an increase of 
debt. But, passing on to the diminution 
of the Exchequer balances, he should beg 
their Lordships to bear in mind that that 
diminution was in reality equivalent to a 
deficiency of revenue a3 compared with 
expenditure, Their Lordships had, indeed, 
been told by the noble Earl the Lord Pre- 
sident, that those balances had not been 
diminished below the average of the last 
thirty years; but he might be permitted 
to say that that had nothing to do with 
the question at issue. The only mode of 
justly estimating the state of the Exche- 
quer balances was to look at the amounts 
since the passing of the Bank Act in 1844, 
When that great monetary arrangement 
was made, the Bank Directors informed 
Sir Robert Peel that they were prepared 
to carry on the affairs of the Bank under 
the restrictions imposed upon them by that 
Act, but upon the undertaking that the 
Exchequer balances should be kept full 
and efficient, so that there might be no 
chance of a pressure being put on the 
Bank at an inconvenient moment of mo- 
netary derangement or disturbed state of 
credit. Under these circumstances, the 
state of the balances at any time previous 
to the year 1844 could not fairly cnter 
into any estimate of their present con- 
dition. The balances had diminished du- 
ring the last two years to the extent of 
£2,600,000. The noble Earl said that 
the demand of the Government on the 
Bank for a recent payment of the divi- 
dends amounted to a sum not worth speak- 
ing of ; yet it should be borne in mind that 
the Government ought, under all contin- 
gencies, to be able to provide for their 
various demands, without improper pres- 
sure upon the Bank of England, whiatever 
fluctuation should occur, from the com- 
plicated nature of the transactions of the 
country, or the various accidents by which 
the revenue may be affected. Hence the 
great importance of not permitting these 
balances, for purposes of immediate con- 
venience, to be permanently reduced. It 
was believed by many—and amongst them 
men of competent knowledge and autho- 
rity—that the balances were reduced at 
present toa point which placed them in an 
anxious and unsatisfactory position. Com- 
ing now to the budget for the present year, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, after 
scrambling and scraping in every direction, 
could only present us with an estimated 
surplus of £180,000. The announcement 
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of such an estimated surplus, in the real- 
ization of wh'ch no well-informed person 
placed the slightest confidence, was itself 
an element of danger in our system of na- 
tional finance. Some persons might, in- 
deed, say that a provision for a large sur- 
plus could not in these days be expected to 
be made ; yet he thought that they had a 
right to ask Government to hold out the 
expectation, at least, of such a surplus 
as would make persons who understood 
financial affairs feel confidence that there 
would not be a further succession of ba- 
lance-sheets showing an excess of expen- 
diture over revenue—in other words, a 
chronic state of deficiency during a period 
of peace. There was nothing to prevent 
this from being done, for the resourees 
of the country were not worn out, our 
commercial industry and energy were not 
paralyzed, the public spirit of the people 
was not exhausted, nor were they unwill- 
ing to bear whatever burdens might be 
necessary for the credit, or for the safety 
and honour of the country. Their Lord- 
ships received from time to time, with great 
satisfaction, assurances from the heads of 
Departments that the dockyards were well 
supplied, that our fleets were maintained in 
an advanced state of efficiency, and that 
the military arsenals were well stored. 
But there was an arsenal of another kind 
of even greater importance, in the more 
immediate neighbourhood of their Lord- 
ships’ House—the arsenal in Downing 
Street ; and it disturbed his feelings, and 
seriously impaired his confidence, when he 
saw the resources which ought to be there 
accumulated undergoing continual diminu- 
tion. Allusion had been made to the 
French Treaty, and to the part which he 
had taken in the discussion of that Treaty 
on a former occasion. He had within the 
last few days read over with attention tlie 
words he uttered two years ago in refe- 
rence to the French Treaty, and he was 


‘now prepared to repeat them—or, if he 


were to vary them at all, it would be for 
the purpose of expressing them in a still 
more emphatic manner. His opposition 
to the policy of subjecting ourselves to the 
obligations of that treaty, and that of 
those who felt with him, was not dictated 
by any jealous feeling as to extended com- 
mercial intercourse with France, still less 
by any doubtful or qualified allegiance to 
the principles of free trade. They ob- 
jected to the treaty as being both an un- 
sound and a dangerous mode of bringing 
those principles into operation—unsound 
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in principle; dangerous in its proba- 
ble practical results. They maintained 
that every country, taking an enlightened 
view of its own interests, would liberalize 
its commercial code to the utmost practi- 
eable extent. That in so doing it would 
necessarily promote its own true interests, 
whatever might be the course pursued 
by other countries. That other countries, 
observing the beneficial results of their 
liberal legislation, woud be led sponta- 
neously, and therefore in the safest and 
most certain way, to the adoption of the 
same course. That the attempt to make 
free-trade measures a matter of mutual 
bargain, must necessarily weaken public 
confidence in the soundness of those 
principles ; and introduce, unnecessarily, 
many causes of international jealousy 
and dissension. They said, ‘“‘ Repeal what- 
ever Customs duties you can safely part 
with, and which in any way restrict free 
intercourse with other countries; and hav- 
ing done this, place your reliance upon the 
results which must ensue; trust to the 
foree of your example and the beneficial 
results arising from it, rather than to 
treaty obligation, as the best foundation 
on which to establish free commercial 


intercourse with France. If your imports 
are largely increased, these must be paid 
for by a corresponding increase of ex- 


ports.’’ They urged that these principles 
had been deliberately adopted and act- 
ed upon by this country as the basis of 
its commercial policy ; that we had al- 
ready repealed protective duties exten- 
sively, without seeking reciprocity through 
treaty obligations ; and further, that the 
result of this enlightened policy was won 
producing its legitimate effects upon other 
nations; that the French Government 
had clearly perceived the necessity of 
liberalizing its commercial system, with a 
view to its own internal prosperity and 
progress. For these reasons they ob- 
jected to the Commercial Treaty, as op- 
posed to sound principles of free trade, 
and to the system of commercial policy 
which had been deliberately adopted and 
acted upon by this country. They fur- 
ther urged that the treaty involved 
the obligation of immediately repealing 
taxes, the maintenance of which was not 
inconsistent with the principles of free 
trade, and which, in the existing state of 
its finances, this country could not pro- 
perly part with; and that it also re- 
stricted free discretion in the management 
of our financial arrangements hereafter. 
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With regard to the terms of the treaty, 
they urged that a treaty, if entered into 
at all, ought to secure equal and recipro- 
cal advantages for both parties ; that the 
terms of this treaty were entirely one-sided 
and extravagant — giving on the part of 
this country absolute freedom from protee- 
tive duties, but securing to the other party 
the right of imposing protective duties te 
the extent of 30 per cent. What has been 
the result? The terms thus conceded on 
our part were at once found by the French 
Government to be so excessive, that, look- 
ing to their own interests alone, to act 
upon the terms of the treaty would be to 
nullify the advantages of it even to them- 
selves. They have, consequently, lowered, 
of their own free will, their import duties 
far below the amount which the terms of 
the treaty conceded to them the power 
of levying. The international trade which 
may now arise, and whatever benefits 
may acerue from it, are due, not to the 
terms of the treaty, but to the more 
liberal terms which the French Govern- 
ment has, of its own free will, accorded. 
The French Government has, in fact, 
made for, or granted to, England, a 
better and more liberal treaty than their 
own Government or their negotiator ven- 
tured even to ask for. But why has the 
French Government thus relaxed the terms 
of the treaty? Not from consideration 
for English interests, but because it had 
arrived at the conviction that a nearer 
approach to free trade than that secured by 
the terms of the treaty was essential to the 
interests of France herself. Does not this 
clearly prove that the more liberal commer- 
cial code of France, and the extended in- 
tercourse with that country, is the result, 
not of the treaty, the terms of which have 
not been enforced, but of more enlightened 
views on the part of the French Govern- 
ment ; springing out of their observation 
of the prosperity which England has de- 
rived from free trade, adopted without 
reciprocity treaties, and which have led 
that Government to adopt a seale of 
import duties much lower than that which 
the treaty authorized them to enforce. The 
French Government themselves thought 
the duties the right to levy which had 
been coneeded by this country so excessive, 
that they actually lowered the ad valorem 
duty of 30 per cent upon textile fabrics to 
15 per cent, and the duty upon glass, poree- 
lain, and other articles, to 10 per cent. 
On the following articles—the duties on 
whieh, by virtue of the terms of the treaty, 
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might be 30 per cent ad valorem—the 
duties actually levied by the French Go- 
vernment are— 


Textile Manufactures—Cotton, Linen, Woollen, 
Silk (generally) per cent ad valorem . 15 
Stone Ware and Earthenware - 20 
Cutlery . < ‘ ° ° - 20 
Leather : he SEE ae . 
Glass and Porcelain (generally) . ° \ 10 
Carriages. . tg ria 4 ue 
Upon many other articles duties are levied 
much less than those which might be levied 
under the terms of the Treaty; but being 
specific, and not ad valorem duties, it is 
difficult to state the exact amount of re- 
duction. It thus appears that the inter- 
change of commodities now going on be- 
tween France and England is by virtue, not of 
the terms of our original treaty, but of the 
more moderate and reasonable terms volun- 
tarily conceded by the French Government. 
He had not intended to address their Lord- 
ships that evening, but the remarks which 
had been made upon the French Treaty 
had induced him to rise ; and the few ob- 
servations which he had offered, had alto- 
gether for their object to bring the people 
of this country to a clear understanding of 
the facts of the case as regards the French 


Treaty and our recent financial arrange- 
ments. 

Eart GREY: My Lords, after the able 
speech of the noble Lord who has just sat 
down, as no member of Her Majesty’s 
Government seems inclined to rise, I must 
take the liberty of offering a very few ob- 


servations. Your Lordships’ attention has 
been called to the unsatisfactory condition 
of the finances of the country, and it re- 
mains clear upon the statement made, and 
which has not been denied by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that within these few years 
we have incurred a deficit of about 
£5,000,000 ; and, more than that, that 
we are entering upon the year to come 
with financial arrangements which it has 
been justly observed but few men can 
understand. My noble Friend has justly 
said, that for the safety of the country, to 
maintain our credit and to keep the Ex- 
chequer in a proper state are no less essen- 
tial than to have our military and naval 
affairs in proper order. We have had 
some attempt on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to defend the policy which 
they have adopted. We are told, if there 
has been a deficiency, it has arisen from 
the exceptional circumstances of the year. 
Now, my Lords, it appears to me that this 
is a dangerous doctrinc, I remember a 
Lord Overstone 
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time when a very different doctrine was 
held in very different circumstances. [ 


_|remember that in 1854 it was stated, on 


the highest authority, that even entcring 
upon a great European war, it was our 
duty, if possible, to avoid any addition to 
our debt; and that if an addition was found 
necessary, it ought, at all events, to be 
deferred until the nation had made ever 

effort to avoid that necessity. I am afraid, 
when the country is involved in a great 
European war, it will never be possible to 
avoid the creation of debt; but I do say 
that it is most important, that except in a 
very great exigency from that or some 
other cause, debt should not be incurred. 
If we look back to the circumstances under 
which we have added to our debt in late 
years, I think it is perfectly clear that 
there was nothing to justify that addition, 
The first addition was made in 1860-1, 
in which year there was an admitted ex- 
cess of expenditure of £2,500,000; but a 
real excess, if you make allowance for 
capital employed as income, to a much 
larger amount. How did that excess 
arise? As my noble Friend has stated, 
mainly from the repeal of taxation at the 
commencement of the Chinese war. Now, 
my Lords, though I have stated that a 
great European war will probably always 
make it necessary for this country to have 
recourse to loans, I do not think the same 
thing is true in the case of those minor 
hostilities in which we are sometimes un- 
happily engaged in remote parts of the 
world. The whole expense of the Chinese 
war, as we have been told, was somewhere 
about £7,500,000, and that expense was 
spread over two years. It is true that is 
a very large sum in itself, and 1 think it 
very large, especially when I remember 
that it has been incurred, not to promote 
any real interests of this country, or to 
provide for its safety, but rather in pur- 
suance of a policy very much akin to the 
famous policy of the boy who killed the 
goose which laid the golden eggs ; because 
we have given a blow to the Imperial autho- 
rity in China by which the tranquillity and 
security of that country are endangered, and 
we shall probably see the Chinese empire 
involved in anarchy and confusion, which 
cannot fail to be most fatal to ourselves, 
But, apart from any questions of policy, 
assuredly this sum of £7,500,000, not 
entirely incurred in a single year, affords 
no adequate excuse for involving ourselves 
in debt. That sum, if laid before Parlia- 
ment at the proper time, would have been 
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provided for without anticipating our re- 
sources. But what was done? In the 
February of that year, the Budget so well 
known as ‘‘the ambitious Budget’ was 
brought forward. In that Budget there 
was a most ludicrous and inadequate es- 
timate of the expenses of the Chinese 
war. A vote of credit for £500,000 
was taken, and certain additions to the 
naval and military Estimates were made 
on account of that war; but, altogether, 
the estimate was ludicrously insufficient. 
Attempts were made in this and the other 
House of Parliament to obtain some in- 
formation from the Government, because 
every one that knew what was going on 
knew that the Estimate was insufficient. 
I myself sought for information, but was 
refused, and Parliament was kept entirely 
and completely in the dark until all the 
financial measures proposed by the Govern- 
ment had been passed, with the exception 
of one, which, by the wise foresight of your 
Lordships, was rejected. After those 
measures were safe, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in July, went down to the 
other House of Parliament, and presented 
a little bill for expenses not previously 
made known, to the amount of £3,300,000. 


This is a charge which could not have 
been unexpected, but which, on the con- 
trary, must have been foreseen ; because, 
on the Motion of Sir John Pakington, a Re- 
turn was made to the other House of Par- 
liament, showing the dates at which orders 
were given for sending the various troops 


and stores to China. It appeared that 
these orders began as early as November, 
1859, and that very few were given after 
the meeting of Parliament. From these 
materials it was not, I admit, possible 
to form an exact calculation of the ex- 
penses of these preparations ; but still it 
would have been easy to say, ‘‘ Here are 
the measures ordered and in progress ;”’ 
and it would then have been obvious that 
the preparations must cost a very large 
sum beyond what was made known to Par- 
liament, and provision ought to have been 
made accordingly. My Lords, in July this 
little bill of £3,300,000 was presented to 
Parliament. The sum of £1,000,000 was 
fortunately provided by the paper duties, 
which had been saved by your Lordships’ 
interference ; and the remainder was met, 
partly by additional taxes, and partly by 
draughts on the balances in the Exchequer. 
This was the mode in which the deficit 
arose in the year 1860-1 — and let me 
remind your Lordships that that was a 
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year of the greatest prosperity that this 
country had ever known. There never 
was a year in which it was so unnecessary, 
with a view to the relief of the people from 
severe burdens, that taxation should be 
repealed at the risk of creating a deficiency 
in the revenue. The next Budget showed 
a small surplus, but this was arrived at in 
a manner which every person of expe- 
rience saw to be fallacious. For pall fy I 
urged upon your Lordships that this sur- 
plus would never accrue, and that, inde- 
pendently of all other misealculations, 
there were two obvious errors which would 
alter the result. One of these errors was 
the China money. The sum of £750,000 
of the China indemnity was calculated 
upon, although on the face of the papers 
laid before Parliament it was perfectly 
clear that no such sum could be realized 
within the year. Instead of £750,000, 
what was really available was little more 
than £270,000 ; so that there was a fall- 
ing off of nearly £500,000 from this 
source. Again, very little allowance was 
made for the probable effect upon the 
trade of the country of the civil war in 
America, which was already commencing. 
It was quite obvious that there was great 
danger that one important branch of our 
manufactures would be liable to great de- 
pression, and this apprehension has been 
justified by the result. It was impossible 
to suppose, that with a failure in the sup- 
ply of cotton, the Excise consumption of 
the people could be kept up. The old 
rule used to be, that in estimating the 
finance of the following year no receipts 
should be reckoned upon except those 
which, as far as human foresight could 
discover, were quite certain ; and that, on 
the other hand, in providing for expendi- 
ture, a fair margin should be left for excess 
over the estimate. But the Budget of 
1861 was framed on a directly opposite 
principle. Every resource of income which 
might possibly come in was swelled to the 
utmost, while the possible expenditure was 
put down at the lowest amount. To that 
principle we owe the deficit. In conse- 
quence of the apprehension of a rupture 
with America, a large expenditure was 
ineurred in transporting troops to Canada. 
For that I attach no blame to the Govern- 
ment. I believe that that expense was 
wisely incurred, that it was a measure of 
true economy, and that to our prompt 
preparations against possible hostilities we 
owe our escape from the great calamity of 
war ; but I do contend that this extraor- 
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dinary expense was one that ought not to 
have taken us by surprise, and we ought 
to have been prepared to meet such a 
charge without incurring fresh debt, by 
financial arrangements which would have 
left a sufficient margin for so probable a 
contingency. My Lords, there is another 
point to which I wish to call your attention. 
You have had a deficit for two years. Some 
persons say that arises from the enormity 
of our expenditure. I do not altogether 
concur in that view, yet I am bound to say 
that I think this expenditure is higher 
than it need be. I should be the last to 
recommend any diminution in our means 
of self-defence. In the actual state of the 
world it is absolutely necessary that our 
army and navy should be kept up in an 
efficient state, and that preparations should 
be made by which we should be able to 

rotect ourselves in the event of war. Yet 

still believe that with proper economy 
this might be done at much less than the 
present expenditure. After the lamenta- 


ble failures which marked the commence- 
ment of the Russian war, and the deplora- 
ble exhibitions which then occurred through 
the want of foresight with which that war 
was undertaken and conducted, there has, 
I think, arisen a tendency to excess on the 


other side, and there is now a disposition 
in the management both of the army and 
navy to run to greater expenses than are ab- 
solutely necessary, in the endeavour to have 
everything of the most perfect character. 
I think that with proper judgment the 
enormous expenditure under these heads 
may be reduced. I am not satisfied that all 
has been done that can be done in reliev- 
ing the country from charges for foreign 
garrisons, and other expenditure beyond 
our own shores. In our civil expenditure, 
likewise, I think there is no inconsiderable 
room for the exercise of a wise economy. 
But on this subject I wish to remark that 
for the public expenditure, whatever it 
may be, the Government are responsible. 
They frame the Estimates. If they sub- 
mit them to Parliament, and if they, look- 
ing to the whole situation of the country, 
say that our armaments do not admit of 
a safe reduction, they are bound to pro- 
pose some means of raising the necessary 
revenue, 80 as to prevent our incurring 
debt. I protest against the practice of 
the Government proposing a large expen- 
diture and endeavouring to reconcile the 
country to the dangerous course of failing, 
in time of peace, fairly to meet its expen- 
diture, by pretending that we are placed in 
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what they call exceptional circumstances, 
and by dwelling upon the great benefits 
derived from the repeal of taxation. The 
repeal of taxes, I do not deny, is often 
a‘great relief to the country; but I en- 
tirely deny that, because the relief from 
taxes is a benefit, that is a reason which 
justifies the Government in throwing upon 
the future the burden of the expenditure 
incurred for the present time. I also 
observe a disposition on the part of the 
Government to throw on the Parliament 
and the nation the responsibility of keep- 
ing up a large expenditure. I could not 
help being struck, in a report of a speech 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
at Manchester, with an observation which 
he addressed to the inhabitants of that 
great city. He told them that, no doubt, 
the great excess of expenditure was partly 
caused by real necessity. ‘‘ Partly caused 
by real necessity !’’ Does that mean that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer calls 
upon Parliament to sanction an expendi- 
ture which he believes is only ‘‘ partly 
necessary”? The right hon. Gentlemen 
went on to say, that if the nation chose to 
have a large expenditure and pressed it 
on Parliament, and if Parliament pressed 
it on the Government, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had no power to resist it. 
Now, I admit that the Government are a 
good deal pressed by Parliament, and I 
admit also, that whatever may be their 
duty, it is not always possible for them to 
resist that pressure. But if it be really 
true that we are now spending annually 
more than we ought to spend, and that 
that excessive expenditure is in part due 
to the disposition of the nation and of 
Parliament to press expenditure upon the 
Government, what, I ask, ought to be 
their policy? Should it not be to make 
the nation feel, that if it will have ex- 
penditure, it must provide the means by 
which that expenditure can be honestly 
met ; that if it will spend money, it must 
pay taxes? Has not the financial policy 
of the last three years been the reverse 
of this? Have we not been spending 
upon the largest scale, and, at the same 
time, as my noble Friend (Lord Overstone) 
has just shown you in a manner the most 
conclusive, meeting that large expenditure 
by every spendthrift device? You have 
been anticipating resources by every means 
in your power; you have been calling up 
credits, diminishing balances, increasing 
debt, postponing to a future period the 
pressure which a large expenditure must 
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necessarily create, and which must come 
some time or other, and with greater seve- 
rity the longer it is deferred. Against 
that system I join with my noble Friend 
in protesting. I think it is most danger- 
ous to the future welfare and the future 
eredit of the country, and I cannot help 
thinking that the present state of our 
finances is such as to ereate the greatest 
alarm. My noble Friend the Lord Pre- 
sident said, that it was a serious state 
of things, but that no real occasion for 
alarm existed, as the resources of the 
eountry were untouched. Now, I should, 
perhaps, agree with my noble Friend that 
there is no occasion for alarm, were it not 
for the spirit in which these matters are 
dealt with ; and I am persuaded, that if we 
eontinue to deal with them in such a spirit, 
recklessly incurring expenditure without 
providing sufficiently to meet it, we shall 
end by exposing this country to extreme 
distress and difficulty. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, be- 
fore answering ove or two points raised by 
my noble Friends who have just addressed 
the House, I wish to express the pleasure 
with which I listened to the speech of the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Carnar- 
von), because, partial and erroneous as I 
believe some of the alleged facts and in- 
ferences contained in it to be, it was, con- 
sidered as a party speech, one of eminent 
ability, and was well calculated to raise 
the reputation of this House. I think, 
however, that too large a portion of that 
speech was taken up by purely personal 
allusions to the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; ak indeed, I may say that 
the two speeches last addressed to your 
Lordships had rather too narrow @ scope. 
But I wish to set aside merely personal 
allusions, and to consider now the three 
‘in charges which the Government 

aye toanswer. There is no question as 
to the Bill now before the House, or as to 
the poliey to be pursued this year. The 
question we are considering appears to be 
purely a retrospective one, and is, in point 
of fact, a resuscitation of the debates which 
we have had for the last three years. The 
three principal eharges against the Govern- 
ment are these—first, that the Estimates 


have not been eorrect; secondly, that 
temporary resources have been used as 
income ; and thirdly, that the remission 
of taxation has been improvident and dan- 


gerous. Now, on the first of these points, 
I am perfectly willing to admit, that while 
some of the Estimates have proved singu- 
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larly correct, there was in others a large 
margin which had te be met out of extra 
resources. But we must consider what 
influence accidental causes have exerted in 
creating the deficits, Now, to show how 
largely these accidental causes have inter- 
fered with the Estimates, I will refer for a 
moment to the deficit of last year. That 
deficit has arisen mainly from two eauses 
—the failure of certain branches of com- 
meree, and the preparations which unfor- 
tunately became necessary in view of a 
possible American war, Surely noble 
Lords do not suppose that Mr, Gladstone 
could foresee the act of Captain Wilkes, or 
the outbreak of the war which has so 
seriously affected the trade of this country. 
My noble Friend (Lord Overstone) appears 
to be of opinion that the Estimates should 
provide for such a surplus as would always 
secure us against a deficit. But no Go- 
vernment can ever be sure of making such 
a provision in the face of unforeseen events 
like those to which I have referred. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) has 
spoken of the spendthrift policy of the 
Government, and prominent among the 
resources which the Government are de- 
seribed as having had reeourse to are the 
Exchequer bonds. Now, it is elear that 
my noble Friend, who appears to have 
paid such close attention to the speeches 
of Mr, Gladstone, has not paid equal at- 
tention to the speeches of Mr. Disraeli. 
He said, that Lord Derby’s Government 
had made arrangements to pay off the Ex- 
chequer bonds which fell due during their 
tenure of office; aud these bonds were 
always referred to as if they were debts 
which ought to be paid off, and as to which 
some hardship was inflicted upon indivi- 
duals unless they were paid off. [** No!” 
Then, if that was not their argument, 
must eay that the language of my noble 
Friend was utterly inappropriate, for the 
noble Lord on the Pre = spoke of 
aying off these bonds like honest men. 
Lord Overstone: I never used that ex- 
pression. ] Then the language of the noble 
Lord is unintelligible. Now, Exehequer 
bonds are securities, as te which it was 


‘contemplated, from the first, that any and 


every Government might renew them ae- 
cording to the exigencies of the time. So 
far as the Chancellor of the Exehequer 
could possibly foresee the financial exigen- 
cies of the next three years, he intended 
to pay them off at the end of that term ; 
but it was optional with the Government 
either to do so or to renew them at their 
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convenience, and no financial principle 
whatever is involved in the question. Now, 
it did so happen that in 1858, under the 
Government of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Derby) £2,000,000 of these Ex- 
chequer bonds fell due ; and what course 
did the right hon. Gentleman who was 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer take 
respecting them? He came down to the 
House of Commons on the 19th April, 
and stated that he had to face a deficit of 
£3,900,000, arising mainly from the war 
sinking fund established by the previous 
Government, which, as he very fairly 
argued, it was not necessary to maintain, 
and from these £2,000,000 of Exchequer 
bonds. But, instead of paying them off 
** like an honest man,’’ or like one who was 
‘maintaining the faith of the country,” 
the right hon. Gentleman made it one of 
the main features of his financial scheme to 
get over the difficulty of a deficit by post- 
poning the payment of the £2,000,000 of 
Exchequer bonds. No doubt he did not in- 
tend to postpone payment for a period of 
three years; but if it was for six months 
only, the same principle would be involved ; 
for if one Government may postpone pay- 
ment for six months to suit its conveni- 
ence, another Government may do so for 
six years, if in its judgment the exigencies 
of the country require such a course. I 
need not quote the words used by the right 
hon. Gentleman on this occasion, but it is 
clear that the Government of the noble 
Earl did not think that it was an illegiti- 
mate resource, under a temporary pressure, 
to postpone the payment of Exchequer 
bonds. Great apprehension has been ex- 
pressed this evening as to the proposal by 
any Government of a budget showing a 
very small estimated surplus. But the 
Government of the noble Earl provided on 
this occasion for only a small surplus, 
which was made up by a trifling addition 
of taxes, and by the renewal of these ob- 
ligations ; and they looked forward to the 
probability of a future deficit of no less 
than £3,000,000. I think a member of 
the Government which proposed a Budget 
with a prospective deficit of £3,000,000, 
has no right to blame us for proposing one 
which, under the present extraordinary 
circumstances, still leaves a surplus of 
£180,000. The noble Lord (Lord Over- 
stone) has referred to another use of tem- 
porary resources—the use of the reserved 
alances in the Bank of England. I be- 
lieve that when the Government draws 
beyond its balances, it has the power of 
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raising money by “ deficiency bills,”’ and 
the interest it pays on the deficiency bills 
is the measure of the extent to which 
those reserves have been drawn on. At 
present, I believe, the reserves in tie 
Bank of England are amply sufficient for 
the purposes of the Government; and at 
any time a very trifling sum has been 
raised upon deficiency bills. 1 now come 
to the noble Earl’s third point—that the 
remission of taxation has been erroneous 
and in the wrong direction. The Govern- 
ment of the noble Earl opposite allowed 
the income tax to fall from 7d. to 5d. But 
then their Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proceeded to propose Estimates by which 
the House of Commons was bound to pro- 
vide for a deficit of between £5,000,000 
and £6,000,000. The noble Earl went 
out of office in 1859 ; and when Her Ma- 
jesty’s present Government came in, taking 
up as far as possible the Estimates of 
their predecessors involving this deficit, 
we found that instead of allowing the in- 
come tax to remain at 5d. we were obliged 
to raise it to 9d., and were obliged to col- 
lect two quarters of the increased tax in 
one quarter of the year. Hence, allowing 
the income tax to fall to 5d, was an un- 
doubted mistake. This was the position 
in which we found ourselves in July, 1859. 
There were ‘bloated armaments,’’ and 
preparations made by the previous Govern- 
ments with no funds provided to meet that 
expenditure, and the whole charge of pro- 
viding the additional taxation was thrown 
upon my right hon. Friend. I do not 
complain, because the Government to a 
great extent adopted those armaments, but 
I wish for explanation on another point. 
It is perfectly true, that in 1858 Mr. 
Disraeli postponed payment of the Exche- 
quer bonds which then became due ; it is 
true that in the subsequent part of his 
administration he made some arrange- 
ments by which these £2,000,000, in 
part or in whole, should be paid off. I 
ask, how could this payment have taken 
place when Estimates had been prepared 
with an acknowledged deficit of between 
£3,000,000 and £4,000,000 sterling? It 
is clear that these bonds are a matter of 
account, and not a part of the revenue, be- 
cause there was not a farthing of surplus. 
Considering these facts, it is too much for 
the noble Earl to say, that the only suc- 
cessful financial year we had was the one 
in which we succeeded to the policy of the 
late Government. I now come to the point 
whether the remissions of taxation made 
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by Mr. Gladstone since 1859 have, or have 
not, been judicious. I join issue with the 
noble Lord on the cross-bench (Lord Over- 
stone) on his assertion that the use we 
made of the £2,000,000 of terminable 
annuities that fell in in 1860 was the root 
of all the evils in which we have been 
since involved. I will show what was the 
intention of Mr. Gladstone with regard 
to the falling-in of these annuities. No 
doubt, with a large number of unpopular 
taxes to deal with, he would have taken 
the opportunity of remitting some of them 
with these annuities; but this was no 
after-thought of the Government; what 
they did was done with a distinct and de- 
liberate intention, announced in 1859— 
that very year, when, in consequence of 
what the late Government had begun, and 
the present had continued, the income tax 
had been raised to 9d. Mr. Gladstone said— 

“ We have the advantage of a falling-off in the 
Long Annuities, and it will be the duty of Par- 
liament to consider whether they will endeavour 
to signalize the year of escape from so serious a 
burden as the constant and permanent payment of 
£2,000,000 by something done for the benefit of 
the people, or whether they will simply allow those 
£2,000,000 to be dragged unnoticed into the gene- 


ral vortex of expenditure.” [3 Hansard, cliv., 


1394.] 

That was the sentence in which Mr. Glad- 
stone foreshadowed the financial policy of 
the coming year. The noble Lord says, 
that though these £2,000,000 were to fall 
in, it was absurd to suppose we had them 
in our pockets to spend. That would be 
true had there not been on the statute- 
book taxes that repressed the industry and 
interfered with the commercial relations 
between England and other countries. I 
contend it was a wise policy to apply those 
£2,000,000 to the remission of this taxa- 
tion. It would have been the height of 
folly to have allowed that amount to be 
absorbed ‘‘in the general vortex of ex- 
penditure.”’ It was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to apply it in the manner most 
conducive to the prosperity of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the country ; 
and it was applied to the removal from the 
tariff of a number of small and unremu- 
nerative duties, and to the repeal of the 
paper duty. I will not enter into that 
subject, as your Lordships, I believe, are 
sick of it ; although there are some noble 
Lords opposite who, I think, will go into 
mourning for the rest of their days for the 
loss of their beloved paper duty. There is 
this comfort only—that if the Government 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) had 
had 10s. to gain of political capital, they 
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would have been the first to repeal it. 
[ Oh, oh!’”’] But there is this important 
consideration—the leader of the House of 
Commons is the leader of the Government ; 
and speeches made in the House of Com- 
mous, pledges given, and promises made, 
in the House of Commons, are not to be 
broken. [‘‘Hear, hear!’’] The noble Earl 
probably meant that the Estimates were 
mistaken. [The Earl of Dersy: No, no; 
I do not. repeat, that promises made 
in the House of Commons cannot be 
broken ; and after the Resolution of that 
House, it is impossible that the paper duty 
could ever have been retained among the 
permanent sources of revenue. I have na 
doubt of the courage of the noble Lords ; 
but if there be a man who holds an opinion 
against the clear light of evidence, it is 
he who is willing to maintain that the 
remission of duties effected by Mr. Glad- 
stone have not fully answered every 
promise ever held out, and every expecta- 
tion ever raised, in the House of Commons. 
I will not repeat the statements of my 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
as to the enormous effect of the remission 
of duties connected with the French Treaty 
on the trade of this country during the 
past year. I believe it is no more than 
the truth, that in the manufacturing 
portion of the country it has given a 
stimulus to trade, and in some particular 
districts has not only been a very import- 
ant, but almost the sole substitute for the 
entire loss of American traffic which has 
been caused by the unfortunate contest 
between the States. I will not stop to 
argue with my noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
whether the form of the treaty was or 
was not expedient. The form was not 
the essence. The essence of the transac- 
tion was that Parliament abolished and 
diminished certain duties, which for our 
own purposes and for our own reasons were 
judged inexpedient, and Parliament added 
a reason for remission at the moment that 
it would secure additional commerce and 
communication with the French people. 
That is the footing upon which it must be 
put. We must judge of it not as a treaty, 
but as a strictly financial operation, I 
say that, viewed in that light, it has sig- 
nally succeeded, and I defy any one to 
show where it has failed. I heard in the 
measured sentences of my noble Friend 
on the cross bench (Earl Grey) a very 
solemn denunciation of the extravagant 
manner in which we are dealing with the 
resources of the country, and I heard him 
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using the expression that when there was 
@ lurid light in the heavens he dreaded 
having to meet the dangers indicated by 
the appearance of the sky with diminished 
stores and diminished resources. I ask 
him what are the sources of revenue which 
have beer diminished? Has it been the 
Castoms? Has it been the Excise? No. 
The whole remissions effected by Mr. Glad- 
stone were in the Customs and in the Ex- 
cise, and what has been the result? The 
diminished stores to which my noble Friend 
refers are now larger and more full than 
they were two years before Mr. Glad- 
stone’s operations. Is it not trifling with 
the judgment of the House and of the 
country to come down with fine sentences 
about diminished stores, and not to be able 
to put a finger upon a single store which 
has been diminished? No doubt, my 
noble Friend may argue, and I am per- 
fectly willing to meet him upon that 
ground, that if we had not abolished these 
taxes, the returns for Customs and Excise 
would be still greater than they are. 
1 have a right to argue upon actual 
facts. We know that in all the previous 
operations of Sir Robert Peel, and my 
noble Friend admits that in the previous 


operations of Mr. Gladstone, increased re- 
venue has been derived from a remission 
of taxes; and I challenge him to say 
why we are to distinguish between results 
which as a matter of fact have occurred, 
and results which we therefore anticipate. 
The facts are so remarkable that I hope 


your Lordships will attend to them. The 
reductions in Customs and Excise since 
1859 have amounted to £4,300,000, and 
the total amount of revenue from those 
branches is no less than £2,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the sum at which it stood before 
those remissions. I deduct from that in- 
crease the sum due to new taxes, and I 
say that the mere recuperative effect of 
those remissions has fully restored—and 
more than restored—the revenue to the 
point at which it stood before. Having 
proved that point, I leave your Lordships 
to judge of the strength of the arguments 
used by the noble Earl, when he warned us 
so solemnly as to the lurid light which 
pene in the heavens and the danger 
of meeting storms which may come with 
diminished resources. Several times du- 
ring the course of this debate an earnest 
hope has been expressed that the season 
of experiment is now ended. The par- 
ticular class of experiments to which my 
noble Friend referred is ended. I do not 
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mean to say that in future times difficult 
questions of finance may not be raised, 
New principles may be started; and having 
full confidence in my noble Friends oppo- 
site, I shall not be surprised if new prinei- 
ples be started. At the same time, it may 
be some satisfaction to them to know that 
this class of experiments has really come 
toanend. There are no more protective 
duties for them to protect as the very pal- 
ladium of the British Constitution. There 
are no more trivial duties for them to 
maintain as the backbone of English 
finance. There are no more duties in- 
juriously affecting the processes of manu- 
facture round which their affections may 
cluster. In after-times they will have the 
satisfaction at least of knowing they have 
been the consistent declaimers against some 
of the most beneficial changes ever effected, 
and they will have this much more solid sa- 
tisfaction, that when they themselves come 
into office, they will derive the full advan- 
tage of those measures of which they have 
been the most strenuous opponents. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
had it been the object of this discussion to 
cast blame or censure on her Majesty’s 
Government, I should have abstained from 
offering a single observation to your Lord- 
ships, and should have left the case to 
stand on the able and unanswerable speech 
of my noble Friend (the Earl of Carnarvon) 
who opened the discussion, and who so 
clearly dissected the whole financial posi- 
tion of the country, and also on the forcible 
observations of the noble Baron (Lord 
Overstone) and of the noble Earl on the 
cross benches (Earl Grey); and although 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) thinks 
that these arguments rest on a somewhat 
shallow basis, 1 must confess I have not 
been so much struck with the breadth and 
force of the answer of the noble Duke as 
to think it necessary to enter into the 
questions to which he has adverted. The 
object of this discussion, if I understand it 
at all, is not, as the noble Duke asserts 
it to be, purely retrospective. On the 
contrary, it is mainly prospective. The 
object of this discussion is not to cast 
blame on this or that Government—not to 
bandy or toss accusations of erroneous es- 
timates or anticipations of revenue, impro- 
vident remission of taxes, or breaches of 
faith with Parliament ; but for the purpose 
of bringing clearly and distinctly before 
the country, and your Lordships, and 
before the other House of Parliament, if 
they have not sufficiently considered this 
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question, the really serious, and, I will ven- 
ture to say, the alarming condition in 
which, by some persons and by some means 
—I do not say by whom or what means— 
the country finds itself, with regard to its 
present and as to its future means of meet- 
ing its engagements. The object is not to 
cast reflections on the past, but to call on 
you seriously to reflect on the future, and 
to ascertain in what manner those dangers 
that appear to us to be so threatening may 
be most satisfactorily warded off. My 
Lords, one or two observations were made 
by the noble Dukes on the part of the Go- 
vernment, which induce me to refer to one 
or two comments which they made on my 
noble Friend’s (the Earl of Carnarvon’s) 
speech. The noble Duke who has just 
sat down has stated that the whole tenor 
of my noble Friend’s speech was not an 
examination of the finances of the country, 
but a personal attack on Mr. Gladstone. 
Undoubtedly my noble Friend did strongly 
censure and blame the political course of 
Mr. Gladstone, in the administration of the 
finances ; but I would appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, if he were pre- 
sent, and to all your Lordships who heard 
my noble Friend, whether a single expres- 
sion fell from him inconsistent with the 
most perfect personal respect for his cha- 
racter and admiration for his talents ? But 
I want to know in what manner it is pos- 
sible for us to discuss the financial position 
of a country if we are not to discuss the 
financial acts aud speeches of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer? And we are told 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self that the finances of the country are in 
an unhealthy condition; and will you, with 
that avowal of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—the Minister who is responsible 
for that unhealthy condition, if such it be 
—will you blame this or the other House 
of Parliament for desiring to investigate 
the causes that have led to that unhealthy 
condition, and desiring to ascertain if there 
are any means to rescue it from that con- 
dition? My noble Friend stated, undoubt- 
edly, that Mr. Gladstone’s estimates are 
so erroneous, so far from the fact, so con- 
tradicted by the result, that he has de- 
stroyed all confidence in his calculations 
for the future, and that of itself, your 
Lordships will admit, is a great commer- 
cial evil and a great public misfortune. The 
noble Duke himself does not deny that Mr. 
Gladstone’s estimates have been singularly 
erroneous and singularly unfortunate for 
the last two years; and the noble Duke 
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who preceded him commented on another 
statement of my noble Friend, in which he 
spoke of Mr. Gladstone’s small surpluses. 
The noble Duke went on to say that was 
not true, because there was a year in which 
Mr. Gladstone estimated a great surplus. 
That is true in one sense, but not in ano- 
ther ; but it does not bear on the present 
financial policy of the country. That was 
for 1860-1. In July Mr. Gladstone esti- 
mated a deficiency of £1,284,000; but 
when he brought forward his budget in 
February, on which he based his financial 
system of the year, and on which he 
framed his estimates and his calculations, 
he estimated for a surplus of £460,000 
upon the year; and as stated truly by the 
noble Earl on the cross benches (Earl 
Grey, at the period when he made that 
calculation, he must have been aware, 
though Parliament was not, that al- 
though he made it appear there was a 
surplus of £460,000, it simply rested 
on imagination, and that it was absolutely 
impossible that the assumed surplus should 
not be converted, as it was converted, into a 
large deficit at the close of the year. Then 
the noble Duke said—last year, how could 
Mr. Gladstone, when he spoke of that sur- 
plus, foresee the events that have since 
taken place? What are those events ? 
The civil war in the United States, the 
consequent ruin of our trade, and the ne- 
cessity for preparations on our part lest 
the arms of the Americans should be turned 
against ourselves, which involved an ex- 
penditure I cannot say of what, but cer- 
tainly considerably under a million. When 
the budget was brought forward last year, 
the circumstances of the country were such, 
that if Mr. Gladstone could not foresee 
the whole extent of the evil, he must have 
been conscious that it was a year in which 
there must be a large additional expendi- 
ture, for which he was bound to make 
provision. He did not do so; and the re- 
sult of the budget for the last two years 
has been, as no one has attempted to deny, 
that there has been a deficit on the two 
years amounting to £5,000,000 sterling. 
Now, my Lords, when I say £5,000,000 
sterling, that is taking the deficit last year 
at £2,400,000, including the £970,000 
for fortifications, which practically, being 
an increase of debt, is so much deficit. 
Then is my noble Friend to blame for 
having stated, as he did state, that Mr. 
Gladstone’s calculations were singularly 
incorrect and erroneous? Is he blamable 
or wrong for saying that when a Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer is found to have been 
habitually and continuously out in his cal- 
culations, that it seriously shakes the con- 
fidence of the country in the Government 
and causes considerable inconvenience ? 
No one has denied that for the last two 
years the modes adopted for keeping up 
cven a nominal surplus have been in a 
great measure by anticipating revenue, by 
taking hold of every casual and exceptional 
incoming, and by availing themselves of 
repayments, balances for advances made, 
—in short, by converting capital into re- 
venue, and making use of those means to 
supply the permanent expenditure of the 
country which the Government knew, or 
which they had been repeatedly warned, 
they could not calculate on beyond the ex- 
isting year, and that the result must be to 
leave the country ina serious deficit. The 
question of improvident remissions of taxa- 
tion, and the merits and results of the 
French Treaty have had such ample jus- 
tice done them by the noble Baron on the 
cross benches and the noble Earl who pre- 
ceded me, that I am content to leave 
those matters in their hands ; but if ever I 
intended to enter into an elaborate exami- 
nation of the finances of the country, I 
should be satisfied to leave the case to the 


unanswerable speeches of those who have 


gone before me. I must say one or two 
words on the present Bill, which, I must 
say, the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
has shown sound judgment in diverting the 
course of his observations from, and turn- 
ing the discussion on the merits or de- 
merits of previous Governments. The 
noble Duke says we have no right to 
charge the present Government with an- 
ticipation of revenues, when we, in 1858, 
adopted the same plan that the Government 
have adopted now—namely, the postpone- 
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House of Commons, which the noble Duke 
terms a promise made to the House of 
Commons to repeal a duty. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL explained, that 
he did not attribute to Mr. Disraeli any 
promise on the subject, but merely assent 
to a Resolution condemning the paper duty 
as a permanent source of revenue. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: A permanent 
source of revenue whenever the revenue 
would allow of its repeal. But what does 
the noble Duke, who has such reverence for 
promises, say of the promises repeatedly 
made by the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that in 1860 at the very latest 
the income tax should be altogether abo- 
lished 2? But more—some of the present 
colleagues of the right hon. Gentleman 
urged that the state of the country during 
the time of the Crimean War was quite 
exceptional, but nothing could relax the 
rigid virtue of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; he would listen to no excuses 
whatever, he was determined that in 
1860 the income tax codte qu'il coiite, 
must be struck out of the statute-book. 
There was a belief or knowledge that in 
1860 we should be relieved of the bur- 
den by the falling-in of the terminable 
annuities, and no man urged so strongly 
as Mr. Gladstone, that to keep good faith 
and carry out the bounden obligation of the 
Parliament, this £2,000,000 of terminable 
annuities should be applied to vindicate 
the pledge of Parliament by realizing the 
promise to take off the income tax in 
1860. Now, says the noble Duke, it 
does not rest with you to charge us with 


‘having violated the promises and antici- 


pated revenue, when you in 1858 took 
precisely the same course, and abstained 
from paying off, but renewed the bonds. 
Well, we did, under pressure of difficul- 


ment of repayment of the Exchequer bonds, | ties, left us by our predecessors, and un- 
The noble Duke also adverted to the re-| der the pressure of the solemn obligation 
mission of the paper duty, and laid down | and pledge given to Parliament, take every 
broadly and distinctly, a sentiment in which means to redeem that pledge by abolishing 
I entirely concur, that promises solemnly | the income tax in 1860—we did in 1858 
made to the House of Commons never | renew the bonds that fell due in that year; 
ought to be broken—indeed, he said never and whether we did right or wrong on 
could be broken. For the information of , the whole, not in vindication of our pledge, 
the noble Duke, or to refresh his memory, | but of that of Mr. Gladstone, we did take 
I will tell him what Mr. Disraeli really did 2d. in the pound off the income tax, and 
in regard to the paper duty. Whathedid for the purpose of gaining that great 
was this—he refused to vote for the repeal | political object, which at the time Mr. 
of the paper duty, but he acceded to a pro- | Disraeli said he would not take for any 
position that whenever the revenue could, purely financial considerations, but only 
afford it the paper duty should not be con- | to effect a great political object--the abo- 
sidered a permanent source of revenue: lition of the income tax at the time pro- 
that was the Resolution passed by the mised, These were the circumstances un- 
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der which we renewed these bonds; but! 
jn the following year we did not take the 
same course, and before we left office 
we paid off these £2,000,000 of bonds, 
feeling that whatever was the state of 
the revenue we were bound to discharge 
that obligation. Now, my Lords, the 
noble Duke says that when the present 
Government succeeded to office in 1859, 
the Estimates which were introduced by 
us would have left a deficiency. That is 
perfectly true. In 1858 we entered into a 
careful examination of the Estimates, more 
especially of the Naval Estimates, in the 
hope of making a reduction. The examina- 
tion disclosed a state of things that star- 
tled and alarmedeverybody. We found that 
the state of our navy was such, as com- 
pared with that of other Powers, that not 
only was no diminution of expenditure 
possible, but that, on the contrary, it 
would be our bounden duty, at whatever 
risk, and whatever the state of the coun- 
try, largely to inerease the Estimates of 
the navy for the purpose of what was at 
the time called ‘‘ the reconstruction of the 
navy” of the country. I am proud to say 
the steps we took in hazarding a new and 
then wholly untried experiment of iron- 
plated vessels, the first of which was the 
Warrior, were the first steps taken to- 
wards placing the uavy of this country 
in that position which it was essentially 
necessary for the safety and the very ex- 
istence of the country in reference to other 
Powers that it should occupy ; and if we, 
for that purpose, brought forward Esti- 
mates that necessarily led to a deficit after 
a certain period, the object we had in view 
was one of such paramount importance as 
entirely to overbear all purely financial 
and even all economical considerations. 
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also—I ask whether the Minister who, at 
a period when there was a loud ery for 
economy, ventured upon these large aug- 
mentations of expenditure for the sake of 
securing the independence, the integrity, 
and the very existence of the country, was 
a Minister who would be likely in his place 
in Parliament to turn round upon all his 
previous opinions—upon all those opinions 
in respect to which he claimed for himself 
and his colleagues the highest credit for 
having adopted a wise and judicious policy 
—whether he would be likely, in the pre- 
sence of all those colleagues, to bring for- 
ward a proposition or to put forth senti- 
ments calculated to discourage the mainte- 
nance of such a military and naval force 
for this country as was ‘essential to its 
safety. My Lords, in the very speech to 
which the noble Dukes have, I think, so 
unfairly referred, it was impossible any- 
thing could be stronger than the declara- 
tion of my right hon, Friend, that so far 
as the provision for the defence and safety 
of the country was concerned, there was no 
expense he would be desirous of sparing— 
there was no expense in which he would not 
cheerfully concur. But the sentiment which 
my right hon. Friend did express, and 
which I am persuaded will be shared in by 
every Member of your Lordships’ House, 
wasa deep regret that the circumstances 
of Europe generally should have led in 
every nation to a system of bloated arma- 
meuts—armaments, of course unnaturally, 
swollen beyond their due dimensions, 
which, not in this country only, but in 
every country in Europe, were creating 
excitement among their neighbours, and 
financial distress and difficulty at home. 
Ile did not animadvert on this country 
keeping up defences for its protection, but 


The noble Duke (the Duke of Newcastle) | (on the practice which prevails throughout 
in the course of his observations, in charg-| Europe of having armaments dispropor- 
ing my noble Friend with departing from | tioned to their means, and which are in 
the subject and casting imputations on’ every country producing financil! embar- 
persons who were absent, and the noble|rassment. It was to that that he re- 
Duke who has just sat down, commented, | ferred, in a tone of complaint and re- 
not in the best taste, on the expression gret, which I am sure will be participated 
used by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Disracli) in by all who are lovers of the peace 
in another place, in which he spoke of and prosperity of nations. My Lords, I 
‘* bloated armaments.’’ I ask, my Lords, | really had not intended to say a single 
whether the Minister who as Chancellor of | word with regard to the proceedings of 
the Exchequer consented in times of finan- | former Governments, nor even of the pre- 
cial difficulty to that very increase in the! sent Government. My object has been 
Navy Estimates—whether the Minister | | fully attained by the discussion which has 
who, seeing our great deficiency of ord-' occurred to-night, which will place before 
nance, both heavy and light, for the purpose | the House and before the country the real 
of supplying it introduced a great addi-| condition in which we stand. And, my 
tional expenditure into the Army Estimates Lords, what is that condition? Why, 
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that at the present moment we are incur- 
ring habitually a deficit to a very large 
amount. We are, to use an expression 
that was applied to the Crimean war, gra- 
dually “ drifting” not into war, but into a 
state of chronic deficiency. It is impos- 
sible that there can be a more alarming 
state of things than that in which, in time 
of peace, the Minister of the Crown pro- 
poses, and Parliament assents to, a system 
of finance the result of which, year after 
year, has been to draw upon the resources 
of the country and diminish the financial 
reserve which ought to be kept for oc- 
easions of great emergency. Nor, my 
Lords, is it only that we are incurring year 
by year a deficit, amounting for the last 
two years to five millions sterling ; but we 
are incurring it, notwithstanding that every 
means has been taken, as pointed out by 
the noble Lords on the cross benches, to 
bring into the revenue of one year that 
which ought to be held available fur emer- 
gencies of great moment. And is that all ? 
No; besides this enormous deficit incurred 
—notwithstanding this, I will not say 
‘‘spendthrift”’ course, but I will call it 
this illegitimate course, of adding to the 
present temporary income—the House and 


the country must not forget that we are at 
this moment labouring under the pressure 
of £14,000,000 a year of war taxes— 
taxes which ought to be reserved for 
periods of war alone, and a great portion 
of which was originally put on specially to 


meet the exigencies of war. Well, with 
these £14,000,000 of war taxes, and with 
all the means and appliances which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has brought 
to bear, we have still a deficit of £2,500,000 
a year. I ask your Lordships, and I con- 
fidently ask the country, whether that is 
not a state of things which calls for the 
serious and earnest consideration of Par- 
liament. Now, my Lords, this Bill im- 
poses duties to the amount of £22,000,000 
sterling. It includes the renewal of the 
income tax at 9d. in the pound ; it includes 
the war duties on tea and sugar ; it includes 
an aggregate of taxation equal to some- 
where about one-third of our whole national 
expenditure. And of these £22,000,000 
of taxes, £14,000,000 at least have hither- 
to, and according to all sound principles 
of finance, been reserved to meet the con- 
tingency of war. The noble Duke who 
first spoke on the other side of the House 
(the Duke of Newcastle), not certainly fol- 
lowing the line of my noble Friend behind 
me, but :ather replying to objecticns which 
The Earl of Derby 
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he anticipated he would have had to meet, 
dwelt at considerable length upon the form 
in which this Bill has been sent up to your 
Lordships. He contended, very unneces- 
sarily I think, because nobody disputed it, 
that that form was one which, though un. 
usual of late years, it was perfectly within 
the competence and the privileges of the 
House of Commons to adopt, and one of 
which your Lordships had no right to 
complain. My Lords, the privileges of the 
two Houses of Parliament are matters 
which it is not for the advantage of either 
should be stretched to the utmost. They 
depend mainly on the means which each 
House has within itself of vindicating its 
privileges. And if it be sought to place 
the House of Lords in a greater difficulty 
by sending up a whole number of financial 
propositions comprised in one Bill, rather 
than to send them up in separate Bills, I 
say, that in entire accordance with the 
privileges of this House, the one course 
interposes to us no greater obstacle than 
the other ; because, as it is perfectly with- 
in our province and our right to reject a 
particular proposition in a single Bill, so 
it is equally within our competence to re- 
ject that same proposition when incorpo- 
rated with others. It is, then, only for 
the House of Commons to consider what 
provision they will make for the public 
revenue, following out the principle on 
which they always act, and not tolerating 
any amendment of their financial measures. 
I only say this, not for the purpose of rais- 
ing discussion on the privileges of the two 
Houses, but to show that if this Bill is 
intended, by the form in which it is drawn, 
to fetter the discretion of the House of 
Lords, that form would not answer its end, 
although certainly it might incur the risk 
—and a very great risk it is—of very 
serious danger to the country through a 
collision between these two branches of the 
Legislature. But if the House of Com- 
mons is satisfied with the form which this 
Bill assumes, I confess that I have little 
objection to take to it in your Lordships’ 
House. In my judgment, that form de- 
prives the House of Commons of some of 
the most valuable means which they have 
at their disposal of duly debating and 
fully considering the financial measures of 
the Government. Those measures being 
all thrown into one Bill, they are not each 
subjected to that discussion which, if they 
were embodied in separate Bills, must be 
taken upon each of them at the several 
stages ; but there is only one stage, and 
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that stage the Committee, in which the 
House of Commons has an opportunity of 
considering propositions as widely distinct 
from each other as the tea duties, the 
sugar duties, the income tax, the malt tax, 
and all the other taxes comprehended in 
this one measure. But, my Lords, there 
is another and a very serious objection 
to the form of this Bill. I think it isa 
most serious objection that the sum of 
£22,000,000 in one Bill is voted by the 
House of Commons as an annual supply. 
My Lords, nothing can tend more to shake 
the confidence of commercial men than un- 
certainty as to the amount of the duties 
to which they shall be exposed. And so 
strongly was this felt to be the case, that 
although in former timnes—from a jealousy 
which, if at any period it was reasonable, 
has certainly become perfectly unreason- 
able now—although, 1 say, from a jea- 
lousy lest the House of Commons should 
not have sufficient control over the ex- 
penditure, a custom once prevailed of 
voting the sugar duties annually, for the 
purpose of leaving a large branch of the 
revenue absolutely at the disposal of that 
House from year to year; yet when it was 
found that this practice produced very in- 
jurious effects upon commerce, the House 
of Commons, with a full view of all the 
circumstances, determined that the sugar 
duties should no longer be voted annually, 
but that they should be taken in a perma- 
nent Bill for the purpose of steadying the 
trade and giving fixity to the duties. Well, 
what is the course now pursued? That 
course is, with regard to the income tax, 
the sugar duties and the tea duties, to 
make them all dependent upon the varying 
cireumstances of each succeeding year. 
And worse than all, as if to increase the 
want of confidence in the commercial 
world, it is announced beforehand that 
the duties will be taken annually for the 
purpose of enabling the Government to 
deal with them if circumstances will allow, 
and to make such changes in them as they 
may find possible. I say nothing can be 
more disturbing to all commercial transac- 
tions than the amount of uncertainty ne- 
cessarily arising from these duties being 
annually voted, and voted, too, with the 
declared intention to alter them as cireum- 
stances will permit. My Lords, I do not 
intend to enter further into the question 
than to call your attention to the present 
state of the finances of the country, and 
to the mode in which Parliament may and 
must deal with them. ‘The noble Duke, 
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following the example set by other speak- 
ers on former occasions, took great credit 
to the present Government for the remis- 
sion of a considerable number of taxes ; 
and in his toleration he congratulated us 
that there would be no longer any protec- 
tive duties to protect—that there would no 
longer be any small articles charged with 
a small amount of duty, but that all our 
taxation was concentrated upon a very 
limited number of articles ; and that if we 
should happen to succeed him in office, we 
should derive great advantage from that 
state of things. Now, I must say that I 
entirely differ from the noble Duke in his 
estimate of the merit of these remissions. 
There is a homely proverb which warns us 
against carrying all our eggs in one basket; 
‘and I think there is very great inconve- 
nience, if not danger, in having the taxa- 
tion of this country depending upon two 
sources of revenue, and two only ; the one 
being a heavy amount of taxation on the 
principal necessaries of life, such as tea, 
sugar, tobaeco, and similar articles which 
enter mainly into the consumption of the 
lower classes ; and the other great source 
of revenue being direct taxation, and more 
especially the income tax. The noble 
Duke boasts that we have no other Cus- 
toms duties to repeal—that they have al- 
most all been struck off the tariff. But 
what does that mean? Why, it means 
that your dependence under those cireum- 
stances must rest mainly upon the two 
branches of income which I have mention- 
ed—namely, direct taxation, and taxation 
upon the necessaries of life. When the 
noble Duke says there are no more taxes 
to be repealed, does he mean that what- 
ever the circumstances of the country, 
there is no more relief to be given in that 
direction ? What does he say of the taxes 
on tea, sugar, and tobacco? Then, my 
Lords, supposing a period of difficulty 
arises, you have to meet that difficulty 
either by a reduction of expenditure or by 
an augmentation of those few taxes you 
can count on, being of a nature singularly 
dangerous to be augmented. In the pre- 
sent state of things it is not for me to say 
what course Government ought to pursue, 
or can pursue, One thing I hold to be 
certain. The noble Earl (Earl Granville) 
in his opening speech congratulated the 
Government on the discretion they had 
exercised in not asking for any additional 
taxation. I quite agree that was an act of 
extreme diseretion, because if they had ask- 
ed for any additional tax, they might have 
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been perfectly certain the House of Com- 
mons would not have granted it. I make 
a present of all the credit that is due to 
the noble Earl and his colleagues for that 
act of discretion. Well, then, if it be im- 
possible, or a matter of the greatest diffi- 
culty, and most objectionable, to increase 
the weight of those few taxes which still re- 
main, more especially recollecting the large 
measure of taxation which ought to be 
gradually and as speedily as possible re- 
duced, if not abolished—if there is no pro- 
spect of an increase of taxation, I say 
frankly that much as I condemn the abo- 
lition of some of these taxes for which the 
noble Duke claims so much credit—and, 
once abolished, it is hopeless to look for 
the renewal of those taxes, those legiti- 
mate sources of permanent unobjection- 
able revenue, that have been cut off from 
us in any of our future difficulties by the 
act of the present Government—if you can 
neither add to our existing taxes nor re- 
new those I think improvidently and un- 
wisely cut off, what remains but that you 
must submit to a permauent state of 
chronic deficit, leading to ultimate bank- 
ruptcy, or that you must firmly, deliberate- 
ly, and resolutely apply your minds to the 


only other mode by which revenue and 
expenditure may be equalized — namely, 
that of wise, temperate, judicious, and 


economical retrenchment? I need not re- 
peat that I will be a party to no measures 
by which such reductions shall take place 
in our expenditure as shall weaken the 
security and credit of the country. I 
am not in a position, not possessing 
official information, nor is it my duty to 
point out to the Government modes in 
which retrenchment may be effected ; but 
I must confess I have a very strong im- 
pression that, without in the slightest de- 
gree overlooking our naval or military 
efficiency, we are at the preseut moment 
spending more largely, suddenly, and to a 
greater extent than is required by the 
existing circumstances of the world at 
large, or by our own state of relative pre- 
paration. I may be perfectly wrong, and 
it may be that Her Majesty’s Government 
have no alternative but to proceed on the 
enormous scale of expenditure which they 
are carrying on at this moment. I admit 
for the last few years it has been abso- 
lutely necessary to have large Estimates. 
I admit it was a wise measure which armed 
our army, our militia, and volunteers with 
the best weapon we had at our disposal ; 
and I do not at all complain of the large 
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amount expended within the last few years 
on small arms or in heavy artillery. But 
there must come a period when that ex- 
penditure may be reduced, and beneficially 
reduced. I hold in my hand a speech de- 
livered in the House of Commons by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary of State 
for War, and afterwards published as a 
pamphlet. I find it there stated, with re- 
gard to small arms, that the number of 
small arms manufaccured is 1,066,000; 
that the number issued to the army, 
militia, aud volunteers is 500,000; to 
the Indian Government, 186,000—mak- 
ing a total issue of 686,000. The right 
hon. Gentleman went on to say that there 
are in store, at home and abroad, 359,000, 
The annual issue, for the purpuse of arm- 
ing our forces, was something like 100,000 
a year. We have, therefore, in store at 
the present moment three and a half years’ 
consumption, supposing we were contiou- 
ing to do that which is now accomplished 
—namely, to new-arm the whole force. I 
admit that the country is under great 
obligation to Sir William Armstrong, and 
I consider it a matter of great congratula- 
tion that I was a Member of the Govern- 
ment which in the first instance secured 
the benefit of Sir William Armstrong’s 
services, and thereby effected an incalcu- 
lable improvement on our former artillery. 
But in the same speech I find that we 
began by manufacturing 100 heavy guns a 
year, and that a proposal was made to in- 
crease the number to 160 or 200. That, 
perhaps, might be a proper provision at the 
beginning. But now I find there is in the 
Estimates a sum of £521,000 for Arm- 
strong guns, for which sum 1,489 guns 
will have been produced in the course of 
the year. Of these 681 are to be 100- 
pounders, and 340 are to be 40-pounders. 
The Secretary for War went on to state 
that the same number of guns will be 
produced for the sum he purposes to ap- 
propriate next year; that is to say, that 
whereas we have expended £521,000 this 
year for the creation of 1,490 heavy Arm- 
strong guns, it is in contemplation to ex- 
pend a similar sum for the same number 
of guns in the next year. My Lords, I 
confess that looks, to my mind, like a very 
large and unnecessary expenditure, which 
might be spread over a very considerable 
number of years; for I do not apprehend 
that our present exigencies are so great as 
to require so large immediate outlay, more 
especially as, having these heavy and small 
arms, it was stated by the Secretary for 
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War that a great doubt exists whether there 
may not be another species of arm—namely, 
Mr. Whitworth’s, both heavy and light, 
which may not be more advantageous than 
the Armstrong guns; and the consequence 
of that will be that we must either be left 
with an inferior arm or else incur the whole 
expense over again, and have to re-arm 
the whole of the army, and find the vast 
amount of arms already in store perfectly 
useless. Now, do not let me be misunder- 
stood. What I say is this:—When you 
are in doubt as to having the best possible 
invention, it is most important that you 
should not overload your stores, at a vast 
expense of money, with a profusion of 
stores, which may ultimately be found to 
be of an inferior character, and be super- 
seded by some new invention. As I 
said before, I do not presume to say in 
what direction the Government can effect 
economy. I should be sorry even to take 
upon myself to call upon your Lordships 
to affirm categorically that reduction is 
capable of being effected consistently 


with the circumstances of the times. | 


My firm belief is that that is the case, 
but I do not possess that knowledge that 
would induce me to ask your Lordships 
to come to such a categorical decision. 
But, I say that the Government have be- 
fore them the simple choice of two alter- 
natives, Additional taxation is impossible. 
Renewal of taxation is almost equally im- 
possible. It is impossible to continue in 
the present alarming and serious condi- 
tion of our finances; and the only alter- 
native to which they must, and I trust 
will look, is an unsparing, judicious, and 
at the same time a perfectly safe reduc- 
tion of the public expenditure. 

Eart RUSSELL: My Lords, I am 
very glad that, on this occasion at least, 
we shall not have to enter on the question 
of the privileges of the two Houses of Par- 
liament. The noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby) says that the House of Commons 
have the right to include all the supplies 
of the year in one Bill, and that your 
Lordships might, if you pleased, reject 
that Bill. There can be no doubt respect- 
ing these two positions. The noble Earl 
thinks tho Commons have not done wisely 
in putting £22,000,000 of revenue in one 
Bill. I differ from him in that opinion. 
If the House of Commons had sent up the 
taxes piecemeal, and your Lordships had 
rejected some and accepted others, there 
would have been complete confusion in the 
financial arrangements of the year. The 
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noble Earl said that his observations 
should be prospective; he did not keep 
that pledge ; but, at the same time, that 
is clearly the important matter for your 
Lordships to consider. The question is 
not what was done by the late Government 
in 1858, or what was done by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1859—the real question is, what 
are your financial prospects at present? 
I own I have been a good deal surprised, 
although I have heard something of it out 
of doors, at the gloomy predictions of noble 
Lords, and at the very lively apprehensions 
which they seem to entertain as to the 
state of our finance. The noble Earl who 
spoke first on that side of the House (the 
Earl of Carnarvon), and who I quite admit 
made a very able speech, was not only 
afflicted with alarm, but spoke of the moral 
delinquencies—I think, of the failure in 
morality—which had been exhibited in the 
present system of finance. 

Tne Ear. or CARNARVON  dis- 
claimed having used the expression attri- 
buted to him by the noble Earl. 

Eart RUSSELL: The noble Earl 
used the word “ morality.’”” What he 
feared for was the morality of the country. 
Certainly he did not use the precise phrase 
‘moral delinquency,’’ but he did express 
his apprehensions for the morality of the 
country if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should be allowed to pursue his present 
course. My noble Friend who spoke from 
the cross benches (Lord Overstone) was 
exceedingly alarmed at the present state 
of our finance, and my noble Friend who 
is now on the cross bench (Earl Grey) was 
hardly less alarmed. But I cannot avoid 
asking, what are the symptoms of a coun- 
try getting into a state of financial em- 
barrassment and political decay? Those 
symptoms are, I conceive, that the Go- 
vernment goes on with an increasing ex- 
penditure and a declining revenue ; that it 
is constantly contracting new debts, and 
must therefore eventually bring on a finan- 
cial crisis, What is the case in which we 
stand at present? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has proposed Estimates for this 
year which are greatly below those of pre- 
vious years. They are £1,800,000 below 
those of last year, and I think £3,500,000, 
or nearly so, below those of 1860. There- 
fore you have not an increasing expendi- 
ture, as is constantly repeated. We are 
for ever hearing the phrase, ‘‘ The expendi- 
ture is constantly increasing—where is this 
toend? If you increase your expenditure 
every year, what will you arrive at?” 
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Whereas, it was, in fact, a diminishing 
expenditure. Then, with regard to the 
state of your revenue. You have a reve- 
nue whieh is fully equal to the demands 
that are made upon it. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has of late years remitted some taxes, and 
you have heard something of the effect of 
those remissions ; but, at the same time, 
he imposed other taxes; and the balance 
between taxes remitted and taxes imposed 
is £1,090,000 a year, I think, in favour of 
taxes imposed. There is another security. 
If you have on ore hand a diminishing 
expenditure, you have on the other an 
increasing revenue. But that is not all. 
Are the revenues of the country falling ? 
So far from that, the average of increase 
of revenue of late years from old sources, 
from established taxes, has amounted to 
no less than £900,000 a year. There- 
fore, in order to meet that with which I 
shall have to deal presently, a deficit of 
£3,500,000 in the two past years—[A 
noble Lorp: Five millions]—I state it at 
£3,500,000, which I hold to be far more 
accurate, you have £1,950,000 of in- 
creased revenue. No one can doubt, that 
if even you do not reduce your expendi- 
ture much below the present rate, yet with 
an increase of nearly £2,000,000 of re- 
venue per annum, you will soon be in a 
state in which you can more than pay 
off all the debt which has been created. 
So that, so far from the present state 
of our finance justifying the gloomy ap- 
prehensions which have been entertained, 
I hold that it is a state of finance which 
may cause anxiety, because the expen- 
diture is very large, and the revenue is 
very large, but that there is in it no- 
thing to cause the least gloom or appre- 
hension as to the future. Then comes the 
question raised by my noble Friend on the 
cross-bench (Earl Grey)—Ought you, un- 
der these circumstances, to have during re- 
cent years provided a considerable increase 
of revenue? My noble Friend says that 
you ought to have taken security against a 
deficit. I ask, how is that security to be 
provided ? In 1819 the House of Commons 
voted that there ought to be £5,000,000 
of surplus for the purpose of providing a 
sinking fund. But that did not go on for 
many years. Nor was it unreasonable or 
unnatural that that should be so ; because 
I cannot think it unwise that the country 
and the House of Commons will not agree 
to provide a large sum for the purpose 
of a sinking fund, or to pay off past debts, 
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as long as they have enough to do to pro- 
vide for the demands of the year. That 
has been toa great extent the eause of 
those Votes which are made a reproach 
against my right hon. Friend the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but on ae- 
count of which I donot reproach the Chan- 
eellors of the Exchequer of former Go- 
vernments. Now, let us see what took 
place? In raising the sums for the Russian 
war, Mr. Gladstone proposed that certain 
Exchequer bonds should be issued, which, 
in order to prevent the accumulation of 
debt, should be paid off at certain times. 
Sir George Lewis, who succeeded him as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed the 
establishment of a sinking fund, to pay 
off the debt contracted during that war. 
Mr. Disraeli came into office in 1858. He 
found a deficit before him; and the way 
in which he disposed of that deficit was to 
sweep away the obligation to pay the Ex- 
chequer bonds of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
sinking fund of Sir George Lewis. He 
swept away those two means of paying the 
debt which former Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer had provided. I heard his state- 
ment in the House of Commons, and I 
thought he made a very wise provision. I 
never thought of reproaching him for tak- 
ing that course. I believe the country does 
not like that process which was formerly 
resorted to, that hocus pocus of paying off 
debt with one hand, while you were con- 
tracting it with the other. Notwithstand- 
ing what the noble Earl said about retro- 
spection, this debate has turned very much 
upon what has been done in former years. 
The noble Earl seemed possessed with the 
notion that the country is going to ruin, 
in consequence of the measures which have 
been adopted in former years; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
charged with having taken the course of 
a spendthrift—it has been said, ** So reck- 
less has been the course which you have 
been pursuing, that you have taken the 
malt credits.” What were the malt ere- 
dits? The malt credits were sums due by 
eertain persons to the State on account of 
taxes, and what Mr. Gladstone did was to 
say to those persons, ‘* Pay up what you 
owe.’ When a private person ineurs an 
expenditure of £1,000, and has a debtor 
who owes him £1,000, it does not seem to 
him to be at all a spendthrift course to say, 
“ I will go to my debtor and obtain from 
him the means of making this payment.” 
But on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer such a course seems to be 
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thought utterly reckless. No doubt, mea- 
sures have been adopted by the Go- 
yernment which have led to an increase of 
debt; but the circumstances which have 
occurred during these years have been un- 
precedented, and such as could not have 
been foreseen. The first event which oc- 
eurred was the China war. The noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) had given 
those extraordinary orders to the com- 
mander of our fleet in China, that he was 
to go to the mouth of the Peilo with an 
imposing force. He did not tell him to 
go in a peaceable manner ; he did not tell 
him to make war; but he placed him in 
that extraordinary position that he could 
hardly avoid fighting, without submitting 
to an imputation upon the gallantry of the 
officers and men whom he commanded. 
Four days after we came into office, those 
extraordinary orders produced the conflict 
at the Peiho, with a loss of between four 
hundred and five hundred men, killed and 
wounded, in that unfortunate and ill- 
managed expedition. We had to provide 
for extraordinary measures, in order to 
vindicate the honour of the country, and 
secure peace with China. Is there any 
one who will blame us for having taken 
that course? Is there any one who will 
blame the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
not having foreseen exactly what result 
those extraordinary, and I think most un- 
wise, orders of the late Government would 
produce? I think it was impossible that 
any budget should have been framed with 
a foresight of such consequences. Then 
it happened last year, long after my right 
hon. Friend had produced his budget, that 
an occurrence took place which made it 
necessary for the Government to send 
forces to Canada, to take care of Her 
Majesty’s possessions there. Would any 
one have thought the Government blame- 
less if they had declined to take that 
course ? 

Tue Eart or DERBY: Did I rightly 
understand the noble Earl to say that it 
was we who ordered an imposing demon- 
stration to be made at the mouth of the 
Peiho? The noble Earl is much mis- 
taken. It was our predecessors; and 
when we came into office, we found the 
expedition at the mouth of the Peiho. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: I 
must deny that my instructions to Mr. 
Bruce were such as were likely to lead to 
a collision with the Chinese. 

Ears RUSSELL: The Earl of Elgin 
had gone up the Peiho. The former Go- 
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vernment had given instructions to the Earl 
of Elgin to go up the Peiho. He went up. 
He overcame the little resistance that was 
made, and signed the treaty of Tien-tsin. 
A question afterwards arose with regard 
to the ratification of the treaty. The noble 
Earl opposite and his Government were of 
opinion that an imposing force should be 
sent to the mouth of the Peiho to accom- 
pany Mr. Bruce, who was afterwards to 
go peaceably up that river. I have always 
thought those were very imprudent direc- 
tions, but it was not our business to criti- 
cise them when the task devolved upon us 
of defending the honour of the country ; 
and till this moment 1 have never ex- 
pressed any censure upon them. With 
regard to another great head of expendi- 
ture during the course of the past year, I 
am sure every one would have blamed the 
Government if it had not sent sufficient 
force to Canada at the time when hostili- 
ties might have broken out, though no- 
body could very well have foreseen that an 
American captain would have acted, as his 
own Government thought, in so outrageous 
and indefensible a manner as the com- 
mander of the ship that boarded the Zrent. 
These are things that would defeat any 
calculations, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I think, would have come with a 
very ill grace before the House of Com- 
mons if he had said, as my noble Friend 
on the cross benches seemed to think he 
ought to have done—The state of Europe 
is very much perplexed, a war is going on 
in America, and no man can say what ma 

be the consequences; give me £2,000, 

of taxes in order that I may be able to 
meet any emergency. The House of Com- 
mons might say—Produce the evidence of 
danger, show us something which requires 
this increase of taxation ; but, till that is 
done, we' will not give to your vague ap- 
prehensions of danger taxes which will 
diminish the resources of the people. My 
noble Friend on the cross benches (Lord 
Overstone) said something with regard to 
our commercial interests, and wished to 
take credit for some predictions which he 
formerly uttered. But I can assure him 
that the facts which he states never oc- 
eurred. My noble Friend seems to ima- 
gine that the French Government were 
anxious to establish a system of free trade, 
that they would have at once diminished 
the duties on our manufactures without any 
treaty. Now, I have heard from persons 
in official as well as unofficial stations 
that the Emperor of the French would 
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have been quite unable to make such a 
change. The sagacity and knowledge of 
commercial principles possessed by the 
Emperor of the French enabled him to see 
that it would be a great advantage to 
France if the duties on English produce 
and English manufactures could be re- 
duced. But the protected interests were 
so strong in France that they would have 
defeated any attempts that could have 
been made by means of a legislative de- 
cree. He therefore resorted to the 
course of a treaty with this country, and 
the Ambassador of the French and Mr. 
Cobden, who was sent to France, stated 
their belief, that if we made great reduc- 
tions in the wine duties, and also certain 
other reductions, we might obtain the ad- 
mission of our manufactures into France, 
but otherwise we should totally fail in that 
object. That was done, and the results of 
the treaty have been stated by my noble 
Friend. I believe Mr. Cobden, who went 
to negotiate that treaty, and who per- 
suaded the French Government to reduce 
the duties from 30 per cent to 20, 15, and 
in some cases 10 per cent, is entitled to 
the gratitude of this country for uniting 
the two nations by those commercial bonds 
which tend so much to their mutual bene- 
fit. The noble Earl who spoke last (the 
Earl of Derby) touched on a topic which he 
thought it necessary to introduce, and on 
which I confess, after hearing his explana- 
tion, my doubts are much greater than 
ever. I had understood, with some of my 
noble Friends, that there had been a ques- 
tion of “* bloated armaments.”’ 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I beg to say 
that I did not introduce the subject ; it 
was introduced and enlarged upon by both 
the noble Dukes opposite. 

Eart RUSSELL: The noble Earl is 
quite right ; the subject was introduced by 
the noble Duke, and in following him he 
gave an explanation of what the term was 
intended to convey. But I was about to 
state that, as I understood, the phrase of 
bloated armaments applied to this country; 
and. that according to the argument, those 
bloated armaments. were to be traced to 
the foreign policy of this country, which 
had made those armaments a necessity. 
We had only to change our foreign policy 
and we entirely got rid of the necessity for 
keeping them up. ‘‘ Bloated armaments !”’ 
Why there is condemnation in the very 
phrase. The noble Earl now changes the 
argument, and says the phrase applied to 
other countries. [The Earl of Dersr: 
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Hear, hear!] Well, that may be so, 
But I think the House requires from 
the leader of the great party of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is the organ in the other 
House, something more definite than the 
observations which he has delivered to- 
night. He says it is impossible for him to 
judge, from want of information, whether 
the defence and security of the country 
require that amount of military force 
which is now kept on foot; and yet he 
is perfectly sure that there may be some 
reduction effected in those armaments. 
He does not know what the require- 
ments of the country are; he does not 
know what amount of force has actually 
been furnished, but yet he feels sure that 
some reduction may be made. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I beg the 
noble Earl will not misrepresent my argu- 
ment. I said I had not the information 
which would enable me to form a judg- 
ment, and therefore that 1 should be sorry 
to call on your Lordships to affirm eate- 
gorically that there was room for retrench- 
ment, my own firm impression being that 
there is room for retrenchment, though I 
am unable to point to the exact items 
capable of reduction. 

Eart RUSSELL: If the noble Earl 
has not information sufficient to form an 
opinion, why should he entertain an im- 
pression that the Estimates are excessive ? 
Why should he not rather think that they 
are just in accordance with the require- 
ments of the country, for he admits the 
necessity of providing adequately for its 
defence? It does, 1 confess, appear to 
me as if the noble Earl, not choosing to 
commit himself to a definite affirmation 
that reduction can be practised, yet wishes 
to hold out to those who are firmly con- 
vineed that great reductions can be made 
a shadowy hope that he would be the man 
to carry them into effect. I must, how- 
ever, advert shortly to an assertion which 
I understood to be made elsewhere, though 
the noble Earl has not touched upon it 
to-night—namely, that it is our foreign 
policy which imposes the necessity for 
large Estimates upon the country. As the 
person in the first place responsible for 
that policy, I should feel it a very great 
charge and a heavy accusation, if I had 
done anything as the organ of the Govern- 
ment to make it necessary that the people 
should bear burdens from which otherwise 
they would be exempt. But I am con- 
vinced that the policy which the present 
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Government has followed has been one 
which, far from intending to increase 
armaments, has tended to keep them 
within moderate bounds. The policy has 
been, in the first place, one of non-inter- 
vention in the domestic affairs of other 
countries. Can any one say that is an 
aggressive policy ; or that, if we had pro- 
posed to interfere either on behalf of the 
sovereigns, or of the nations which deposed 
those sovereigns, we should not have been 
more likely to involve ourselves in war, 
or at all events in preparation for war, 
than we have been while carefully refusing 
to interfere in the concerns of those coun- 
tries. The other principle which I have 
kept steadily in view is, that we should 
always encourage the independence of other 
countries ; that it is for the advantage of 
Europe and for the advantage of the world 
that each independent nation should pre- 
serve its own state, its own privileges, and 
its own position. But that, again, is not 
a principle that tends to war; it is one 
that tends to peace, and to the preserva- 
tion of the rights of every nation by other 
countries. I think the noble Earl who 
began the debate, and the noble Earl who 
— before me, have totally failed in 
showing that there is any danger in the 
present state of our finance. I believe 
that finance is in a sound condition, and 
even if you have no surplus, that it is not 
wise to impose taxes without necessity. 
With regard to the defence of the country, 
I believe that we have done no more than 
what is necessary ; but at the same time I 
do not mean to say, that when it can be 
judiciously done, expenditure from time to 
time ought not to be reduced. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be happy when 
the time comes that those reductions can 
be safely made, and after the defences of 
the country have been secured every op- 
portunity for reduction will be eagerly 
embraced. 
Motion agreed to. 
Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 
House adjourned at half-past Ten o’clock, 


to Monday next, half-past 
Eleven o’clock. 
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CHINESE IMMIGRANTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MARSH said, he wished to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether an Act has been passed by the 
Legislature of New South Wales imposing 
a fine of £10 on every Chinese landed in 
the Colony, and an annual Poll Tax of £4 
on every Chinese resident there, and enact- 
ing other penalties against them ; whether 
Her Majesty has been advised to withhold 
Her consent from such Act; and whether 
he is aware that previous to the passing 
of this Act a Select Committee of the 
Legislative Council of New South Wales 
had, after examining witnesses, made a 
Report wholly and entirely acquitting the 
Chinese residing in the Colony of the 
charges and imputations which had been 
made against them ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that an Act such as that described 
by the hon. Member was passed by the 
Legislature of New South Wales a short 
time ago; it was assented to by the Go- 
vernor, and had been left to its operation. 
With respect to the latter part of the hon. 
Gentleman’s question, they had had no re- 
port at the Colonial Office of such a pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Parliament of 
New South Wales. He might add that 
his noble Friend at the head of the Co- 
lonial Office was fully aware of the objec- 
tionable nature of this legislation under 
ordinary circumstances ; but he was aware 
that an Act very similar had been in ope- 
ration for many years in the neighbouring 
Colony of Victoria, that law having been 
enacted under the old constitution. He also 
knew that there was a strong feeling in 
New South Wales against increasing the 
number of Chinese males in Australia, 
there being scarcely any Chinese women in 
the country, and the Chinese in the Co- 
lony amounted to 21,000, or about one- 
fourth of the adult male population. Un- 
der these circumstances, Her Majesty's 
Government would not advise the Crown 
to disallow the Act; but the Secretary 
of State had advised the Colonial Govern- 
ment to relax the stringency of the pro- 
vision in cases where the Chinese immi- 
grants were accompanied by their wives 
and families. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 
QUESTION. 
CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
H 
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wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to introduce any measure 
during the present Session for regulating 
the construction of lines of Electrie Tele- 
graph on public roads and lands adjoining 
thereto ; and whether care has been taken 
to insert in all Private Bills having this 
object clauses rendering Electrie Tele- 
graph Companies liable to future general 
legislation ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON replied, that 
with regard to the last part of the question 
of his hon. Friend, as to whether Compa- 
nies which had obtained Acts of Parlia- 
ment to construct Electric Telegraphs 
would be subject to future legislation, he 
believed that none of the Acts contained 
such a clause ; but some of them, he be- 
lieved about one-half, had a clause which 
gave to Parliament a power of limited in- 
terference at the end of ten years. He 
had a copy of the clause, which stated— 


“ That at any time after the expiration of ten 
years from the passing of this Act the regulations 
of the Company with regard to the transmission 
of messages and the opening of streets shall be 
subject to a revision of Parliament; and Parlia- 
ment shall then require and enforce the adoption 
and performance by the Companies of such modi- 
fied or other regulations as aforesaid as shall be 
deemed necessary for the protection and conve- 
nience of the public.” 


There was no clause as to general legisla- 
tion by Parliament, but he proposed com- 
municating with the Chairman of Ways 
and Means recommending that a clause 
granting such power should be inserted in 
any Bill now before Parliament. As to 
the first part of the question, the subject 
was one of considerable difficulty. It was 
undergoing consideration, but he could not 
undertake, as at present advised, to pro- 
mise that any Bill relating to the question 
should be introduced during the present 
Session. 


THE HORSFALL GUN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LAIRD said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, If the 
War Office has decided that the Horsfall 
Monster Gun shall be tested against the 
Warrior and other Targets ; and, if so, 
when the trial would take place ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, it had 
been decided that some experiment should 
be made to test the power of the gun, but 
nothing had been decided as to the precise 
nature of the experiment. 


Colonel Wilson Patten 
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SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


PURCHASE OF COMMISSIONS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Sm DE LACY EVANS said, that al- 
though the Motion which he should beg 
leave to submit was of limited scope, ap- 
plying only to one rank, it would be ad- 
mitted to be of no inconsiderable import- 
ance. It had, in fact, for its object to 
adopt the principle of selection in the ap- 
pointment to the command of regiments, 
and that those selections should be made 
upon the responsibility of the Commander- 
in-Chief for the time being. When he 
last had the honour of alluding to the 
question of the sale and purchase of mili- 
tary commissions, a declaration was made 
by the late Lord Herbert to the effect that 
Her Majesty’s Government had already 
determined on adopting, with as little de- 
lay as practicable, the alteration actually 
proposed in the present Motion. That 
promise was subsequently frequently re- 
peated—but yet remained without result. 
He had now by his Motion to invite the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment to fulfil those promises. The illus- 
trious Prince in command of the army, 
though the great supporter of the pur- 
chase system, had admitted in his evidence 
that the efficiency of a regiment depended 
“entirely” on the “‘ efficiency and ability” 
of its commanding officer, and that the post 
of regimental commander was therefore 
one of great importance. Her Majesty’s 
Book of Regulations for the Army, of 
which every officer was bound to possess a 
copy, contained no less than 138 para- 
graphs emphatically specifying the pre- 
eminently important duties of that appoint- 
ment. The report of the Royal Commis- 
sion appointed by Her Majesty to inquire 
into the subject dwelt in like manner on 
the very serious duties of that rank, and 
stated truly that the efficiency or non-effi- 
ciency of a regiment might affect decisively 
the result of a great battle. The first 
paragraph also of the Regulations alluded 
to was in the following words :— 

“ An officer intrusted with the command of a 
regiment is invested with authority which renders 
him responsible to his Sovereign and his country 
for the maintenance of discipline, order, and a 
proper system of economy in his corps ; he is to 
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exact from officers and men the most implicit 
obedience to regulations, and he is not only to 
enforce by commands, but to encourage by ex- 
ample the energetic discharge of duty and the 
steady endurance of the difficulties and privations 
which are inseparable from military service.” 
How was that regimental command, ad- 
mitted on all hands te be of such para- 
mount consequence, at present appointed ? 
By purchase, interest, or seniority, Thero 
was no regimental rank in the army from 
which there was so little guarantee re- 
quired for competency to perform its du- 
ties. In fact, if an officer was next in 
succession, he was appointed almost as a 
matter of course to the command of the 
regiment. But that became still more 
seriously objectionable in consequence of 
the late regulation giving to leutenant 
colonels, after the short interval of five 
years, the rank of Colonel, with eligibility 
to be selected for the command of brigades. 
These changes rendered the proposed re- 
form, of course, additionally urgent. At 
page 24 of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was the following passage :— 

“If the purchase system interferes thus in- 
juriously with the appointments to the command 
of regiments, it must indirectly affect all the 
higher ranks of the army. Whenever the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown are obliged to prepare 
for the contingencies of war, and to recommend 
Her Majesty to name a commander for her army 
in the field, they must necessarily select from 
among those who have obtained high rank in the 
army. The great majority of these officers, how- 
ever, will have risen by purchase, obtaining their 
rank, not from any acknowledged fitness, but from 
the current of promotion and the opportunities of 
buying advancement. This country will there- 
fore commence the operations of war under a dis- 
advantage, compared with foreign States, where 
all the officers in the higher grades will have been 
subjected to several selections, and may there- 
fore, if the power of selection has been honestly 
and wisely exercised, be all men of known effi- 
ciency and merit.” 

What was the working of the system ? 
A young officer no sooner joined his regi- 
ment than a series of inquiries or private 
bargainings were entered on with him as 
to the amount beyond the legal prices 
which he would be prepared to contribute 
towards the different promotions of the 
regiment. They had it on the candid and 
honourable evidence of one of the partners 
of a most eminent army agency firm that 
in several corps, but especially in the 
eavalry, double the legal prices, and often 
more than double, were usually given; and 
it appeared in the evidence of the Com- 
mander -in- Chief that officers who asked 
permission to make those purchases invari- 
ably concealed from the authorities their 
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intention of violating the law. It was 
generally, and he thought correctly, as- 
sumed that a pure and high sense of 
honour were peculiarly requisite in the 
army. But how was a high sense of truth 
and honour reeoncilable with the unseem- 
ly proceedings imposed by Government 
upon the officers. It was true that na- 
tions which possessed sufficient power and 
resources to carry on wars for many 
years would probably eventually obtain, 
under any system, officers of high rank 
competent to high responsibilities. But 
such tardy and uncertain results would un- 
avoidably be coupled with great and un- 
necessary hazards, and often the worst of 
all results—the prolongation of wars, 
The wars arising out of the French Revo- 
lution extended to all parts of the world, 
continued for not much less than a quarter 
of a century, and gave varied opportu- 
nities of experience to our troops; and 
yet above a dozen years elapsed before a 
general appeared in our ranks (Sir A. 
Wellesley), who was justly recognised as 
eminently qualified to maintain the inte- 
rests and glory of his country. But of 
his victories there was one unlucky conse- 
quence, namely, that they tended to an in- 
ference that our military institutions re- 
quired no revision. The despatches, how- 
ever, of that great commander, written 
not as the head of a great political party, 
the position which he subsequently held, 
proved that he considered his operations 
very frequently injuriously affected by 
professional deficiencies on the part of 
those under his command. But, what- 
ever might have been the case half a 
century back, a considerable degree of 
professional acquirement was becoming 
from year to year additionally necessary, 
and for which the possession of a large 
sum of money must prove a very unreliable 
substitute. Neither would the most exact 
performance of the mere mechanical pa- 
rade or field-day movements afford for such 
qualifications any sufficient security. He 
thought it would not be difficult to cite his- 
torical proofs that the shortcomings of not 
a few commanders raised to rank by these 
venal means had, at different epochs, cost 
our country millions of money, fearful loss of 
lives, and other most regrettable consequen- 
ees. Thus also it was that the commence- 
ment of almost all our conflicts had been 
usually marked by discomfiture and loss of 
prestige. But there were fanatics of pro- 
motion by money rather than merit. To 
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these he would say, * If this be an honour- 
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able and beneficial system, the Government 
ought to intreduce it into all other depart- 
ments.”” But there was no other public 
department which would not feel dishonour- 
ed by such a mode of advancement. At 
the present time the corruption of the sys- 
tem was more extensive, rife, and flagrant 
than at any period during the last 200 
years. Formerly it was sometimes alleged 
by the defenders of the system, that if it 
involved corruption, it was only in the bar- 
gains between officer and officer, and that 
the Government had no participation in it. 
But that could no longer be said, for the 
account of the Reserved Fund, laid on the 
table of the House only two or three days 
since, proved that the Government were 
now carrying on a most extensive system 
of barter in army commissions. His Mo- 
tion was limited to the one rank of lieu- 
tenant colonels, and he would not there- 
fore further trespass on the attention of the 
House. It appeared to him to be a self- 
evident proposition already more than once 
acquiesced in by the Government. Unless, 
then, the noble Lord the Prime Minister 
and the War Department had resolved that 
the proved scandals of purchase, by which 
the officers of the army were blamelessly 
and involuntarily demoralized, should re- 
main unabated, he hoped that his Motion 
would be acceded to. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, no further postpone- 
ment ought to take place in giving effect to the 
promises of Government, that the Command of 
Regiments should no longer be purchasable, and 
that the promotions to that rank should hence- 
forth be regulated by selection upon the respon- 
sibility of the Commander in Chief,” 


— instead thereof. 


Lorp STANLEY seconded the Motion. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, as my 
hon. and gallant Friend, owing to the 
state of his health, which we must all 
regret, was unable to make his remarks 
generally audible throughout the House, 
perhaps it will be convenient if I state the 
precise nature and grounds of the Motion. 
I shall, of course, endeavour to do so with 
perfect fairness. The House is doubtless 
aware that a Commission was issued some 
years ago to inquire into the system of pur- 
chase and sale of commissions in the army. 
That Commission was composed of the most 
eminent and competent Members, includ- 
ing, among others, the Duke of Somerset, 
the noble Lord the Member for King’s 


Sir De Lacy Evans 
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Lynn (Lord Stanley), Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
Sir Harry Jones, and the hon. and gallant 
Member who has moved the present Reso- 
lution. The Report of the Commissioners 
is very elaborate, and appended te it is 
evidence which shows that the question 
was investigated with great care and im- 
partiality. The recommendation at which 
they ultimately arrived is embodied in the 
present Resolution, and is to the effect 
that purchase in the army should continue, 
but that the rank of lieutenant colonel 
should be subject no longer to purchase, 
but should be bestowed by selection—that 
is to say, that the lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment should be appointed by the selee- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, without 
any purchase. The Government, after con- 
sidering the matter, determined to give 
effect to the chief recommendation of the 
Commission with regard to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and that decision was 
communicated in 1860 to the House by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert, the then Secretary at 
War. Soon afterwards it became necessary 
for him to consider the details of the sub- 
ject, with a view to carrying into effect the 
decision which had been formed ; but upon 
approaching the question more closely, he 
found that it was embarrassed with great 
difficulties of detail, and that it was ucces- 
sary to take into account, that owing to 
the amalgamation of the Indian with the 
British army, twelve new regiments— 
three of cavalry and nine of infantry— 
would be created, in which commissions 
would be awarded, not by purchase, but as 
in the Engineers, by selection and seniority 
up to the rank of field-officer, There is 
no doubt that this system is to be retained 
in those twelve regiments. I understand 
that my predecessor in the office I now 
hold saw no immediate prospect of being 
able to act upon the decision which had 
been come to, and made a communication 
to that effect to His Royal Highness the 
Commander in Chief. In answer to & 
question put by the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Stanley), my hon. Friend, who 
was then Under Secretary, stated in the 
House that until the Government could 
have some experience of the working of 
the system of non-purchase in those twelve 
regiments, it was not intended to act upon 
the decision which had previously been 
announced. That is the state in which I 
found the question, and I will now give 
the reasons why, as at present advised, I 
do not think it expedient to depart from 
that revised decision of the Government, 
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or to take any immediate steps for acting 
upon the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion. I wish the House to understand, 
not that the question is at all finally con- 
cluded, but that, as these twelve regiments 
have not been formed, in point of experi- 
ence it remains practically where it stood 
when my hon. Friend gave the answer to 
which I have referred, last Session. With 
the permission of the House, I will state 
briefly the reasons why I see great diffi- 
culty in acceding to the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant General. The subject to which 
he has limited his Resolution must be con- 
sidered as part of the larger question, as 
to the expediency of entirely abolishing 
the system of purchase. It must be re- 
garded as the first important step in that 
direction, and therefore the House would 
fall into a serious practical error if they 
thought that they could devide this ques- 
tion without exercising a material influence 
upon the decision of the larger one. In 
fact, the hon. and gallant General takes 
that view of the case, because, in apology 
for the limited scope of his Motion, he 
said, that at least it would be the com- 
mencement of the reformation of the gene- 
ral system, and he qualified his signature 
to the Report of the Commission in the 
following terms :— 

“ As a member of the Commission, he has the 
honour to state that he has deemed it a duty 
to sign the Report decided on by the Commis- 
sioners, because he fully concurs in the recom- 
mendations, as far as they go, which it contains. 
But, as the evidence adduced has strengthened 
the convictions which he previously held on the 
subject, and as he believes that some additional 
measures may with advantage to the public be 
adopted, having for their object a more early ter- 
mination of the system of sale and purchase of 
commissions in the army than is provided for in 
this Report, he will feel it his duty to transmit, 
as soon as practicable, to the office of the Com- 
mission a representation of his humble opinions 
to this effect.” 

It is therefore obvious that my hon. and 
gallant Friend considers the application of 
the principle of selection to appointment to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel only an in- 
stalment towards a general alteration of 
the system, and that on that account this 
more limited question has a very close 
connection with the more extended one. 
One difficulty in the way of the abo- 
lition of the purchase system which 
meets us on the threshold, is the large 
amount which it would be necessary for 
the House to provide for compensation ; 
because I apprehend that it will not be 
denied, that officers who under the existing 
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system have legally paid for their commis- 
sions would, if that system was suddenly 
altered, be entitled to compensation. The 
estimate of the amounts ve pce for com- 
pensation which I have had placed in my 
hand is—for Cavalry, £1,335,290 ; for 
the Guards, £610,110; for the Line, 
£5,180,630 ; total, £7,126,030. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS was under- 
stood to intimate a doubt whether this 
estimate would meet with the sanction of 
Dr. Farr. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: I cannot say 
whether Dr. Farr has been consulted upon 
this estimate, nor did I know that he was 
an authority upon military statistics. No 
doubt there will be many different estimates. 
I have given to the House that which I have 
obtained from the War Office, and which is 
certainly not a fanciful estimate. Confin- 
ing ourselves, however, to the limited 
question which the hon. and gallant Gene- 
ral has brought before the House, it would 
require about £494,290 to pay to 384 
lieutenant colonels the difference between 
the value of a majority and that of a lieu- 
tenant-coloneley, if they received it at 
once. Taking it for granted that each 
officer would, before selling, become enti- 
tled to the full value, £17,900 must be 
added, which would make the total 
£512,190. These are the most material 
parts of the financial view of the question. 
1 merely state the facts, and leave the 
House to form its own judgment as to the 
conclusion which is to be drawn from them. 
Beyond this there are certain practical ad- 
vantages, the possession of which by the 
system of purchase cannot be denied, how- 
ever much it may be denounced in theory. 
One of the most prominent of these is the 
youth of the officers. It will be univer- 
sally admitted that a system of purchase 
clears away officers in the higher grades, 
and secures to our army, upon the whole, 
@ younger, more efficient, and more ac- 
tive class of officers than can be obtained 
in any army in which seniority is the only 
rule of promotion. As to what the hon. 
and gallant General said with reference to 
a system of purchase giving a monopoly to 
the aristocratic class, it is rather difficult 
to find out what is meant by the aristocracy 
in this country ; but if by ‘‘ the aristocratic 
class’’ he means the Members of the 
House of Lords and their relations, I ap- 
prehend that any one who iurns over the 
pages of the Army List, and looks at the 
names of the officers, will see that there 
cannot be a greater mistake than to sup- 
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pose that the officers of our army are 
prineipally, or in any large degree, taken 
from the aristocratic class, in this sense 
of the word. I do not at all believe that 
the purchase system has produced that 
narrowing effect which the hon. and gal- 
lant Officer attributes to it. There is 
another advantage arising from the pur- 
chase system to which military men attach 
great importance, which perhaps a civilian 
is not able to appreciate as well as a mili- 
tary man; but which, nevertheless, I 
believe to be a very solid and substantial 
benefit—namely, what is called the regi- 
mental system, according to which promo- 
tion takes place in a regiment, the officers 
live together in a manner which is not 
usual in foreign armies where there is no 
mess, and altogether an esprit de corps 
and mutual confidence and familiarity are 
produced, which tend very much to the 
efficient working of our military system. 
It is often said how absurd it is to have 
purchase in the army when you do not 
have it in the navy. Now, there is this 
great difference between a regiment and a 
ship—that a ship is paid off when it comes 
into port, and its officers fluctuate from 
time to time. There is a continuous unity 
in a regiment which a ship cannot possess, 
and which is undoubtedly promoted by a 
system of purchase. There is another 
great practical difficulty in the way of ap- 
pointing lieutenant colonels by selection, 
growing out of the manner in which our 
army is employed abroad. If our army 
was like that of France or Prussia, the 
adoption of such a system would be much 
easier than it now is. A large part of our 
army is permanently abroad. How would 
the principle of selection operate in regard 
to it? Let the House suppose that a 
lieutenant colonel dies on his station in 
New Zealand, or at Hongkong, Pekin, or 
some other distant part of the world? The 
senior major would, as a matter of course, 
succeed to the command of the regiment. 
The vacancy would immediately be re- 
ported home, and probably in about six 
months, or a longer interval from the 
death of the officer, a successor, appoint- 
ed by selection, would arrive out to 
take the command, and to supersede the 
officer who had commanded the regiment 
for six months, and who might have 
greatly distinguished himself in the inter- 
val. Hostilities might have broken out, 
and the officer might have shown that 
he was eminently qualified for the post of 


“@ commander, although, from indolence or. 
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some other cause, he might not have been 
distinguished as a major. The general in 
command on the station might think that 
the claims of this officer to the command 
of the regiment were very good, and might 
remonstrate against his supersession, or 
give him strong testimonials which would 
make him a discontented man for life 
with an exceedingly good grievance. I 
must think that the probability of the 
occurrence of such a case affords a very 
strong argument against our having re- 
course to a system of selection. In order 
to show the House the difference between 
the English and French armies in this 
respect, I will read a few lines from the 
Report of the Commissioners. Speaking 
of the French army, they say— 

“ Selection is governed by the following regula- 
tions :—Inspectors general are appointed for every 
branch of the service ; they are specially named 
for this duty, and are not the officers who com- 
mand the district. These inspectors receive a 
printed form of instructions before they com- 
mence their annual tour of inspection. When an 
inspector general has inspected a regiment, the 
commanding officer of the regiment presents to 
him his list of officers for promotion ; the inspec- 
tor general examines these officers, and selects 
those whom he considers most fit; he then pre- 
pares a confidential report, and transmits it to 
the Minister of War. When all the inspections 
are finished, the inspectors meet in committee, 
review the names in these several reports, and 
from among them prepare a list for the Minister. 
The Minister promotes them in rotation, or not, 
as he thinks best.” 

That is the system of the French army, 
of which the Commissioners say very 
truly— 

“Tn imitation of the French system, it may be 
suggested that special inspectors should be ap- 
pointed to visit and examine the regiments, and 
that all promotion should be based upon a care- 
ful consideration of their reports. Such a scheme 
could hardly be applied to the British army. In- 
spectors could not be sent annually from the 
Horse Guards to visit regiments dispersed from 
Canada to Australia.” 

I think the House will see at once that 
any system of inspection of this kind for 
our army would be altogether inapplicable. 
In the French army, the chief part of 
which is confined to the limits of France, 
such a system is perfectly practicable, and 
no doubt works satisfactorily ; but the 
peculiar service of our army renders it 
altogether impossible. Supposing the Com- 
mander in Chief deprived of the assistance 
which he might obtain from the reports of 
inspectors, and were to decide promotions 
on what is called merit, how would he be 
able to select officers for the command of 
regiments without exposing himself to the 
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charge of favoritism, or without being 
subjected to perpetual pressure from pri- 
yate or political friends? Either there 
would constantly be intelligible sugges- 
tions conveyed in the newspapers, or per- 
haps in the form of Questions or Motions 
in the House ; and if in the midst of all 
these serious difficulties the Commander 
in Chief found himself not equal to the 
responsibility of selection, I am rather in- 
clined to think that what is called merit 
would assume the shape of simple senior- 
ity. My hon. and gallant Friend, I think, 
said that the present officers of the army 
had great reason to complain, because they 
had been induced by the Government to 
evade the law declaring that money shall 
not be given for their commissions. He 
seemed to think that, as a matter of fact, 
the Government were perpetually pressing 
and urging officers into the system of pur- 
chase, which was not one that was at all 
sanctioned or approved by the feeling of 
the army, or into which they would be dis- 
posed to enter spontaneously, and without 
the constant application of this supposed 
pressure by the Government. That was 
the picture my hon. and gallant Friend 
drew of the working of the system. I 
do not mean at all to dispute his greater 
experience and greater knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs, but my information leads me 
to think that the state of things is directly 
opposed to that which he has described. 
I do not believe that the system of pur- 
chase is one that is forced on the army by 
the Government, or to which the army 
itself is hostile; and I think that a very 
strong argument in the other direction may 
be afforded by the practice of the Indian 
army, the European regiments of which 
were non-purehase corps, but into which 
the system of purchase was nevertheless 
introduced by the officers themselves. In 
order that I may not be supposed to mis- 
represent this question, I shall read a few 
words from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners. They say— 

“The strict adherence to the rule of promotion 
by seniority has led to the adoption of a practice 
which is permitted by the authorities, though not 
sanctioned by law, and which produces, as regards 
retirement, a result somewhat similar to the sale 
of commissions.” 


The House will observe that this is entirely 
a voluntary system introduced by the army 
itself, and one only tolerated and not dic- 
tated or encouraged by the Government. 


“The officers of a regiment subscribe among 
themselyes, and make up a purse to induce a 
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senior officer to retire. Contributing is optional 
on the part of every officer; but in most cases a 
young man would sooner incur pecuniary incon- 
venience than withhold his aid from a scheme so 
popular in the regiment. The practice of thus 
making up a purse applies chiefly, it is said, to 
the rank of major, though it occurs also in lower 
ranks. From the evidence given as to the effects 
of this system, and the unwillin, of officers 
to retire without a contribution, in addition to 
the pension allowed them, it may be inferred, that 
if the officers of the Indian army were left with 
no other inducement to retire except the allow- 
ance granted by the Government, the regiments 
would be filled with old officers and the efficiency 
of the army would be impaired.” 


These Commissioners, from the nature of 
their recommendation, cannot be sup- 
posed to speak with any prejudice in favour 
of the system of purchase. Even in the 
Indian Artillery this system has also been 
introduced, though it does not exist in our 
Artillery, and therefore I think it must be 
seen that there is a spontaneous tendency 
to introduce a system of this sort, unless 
it be checked by the Government and pro- 
hibited by strict penal regulations. But 
however strict the regulations may be, I 
hardly anticipate that means might not be 
found of evasion; and it is doubtful whe- 
ther, after all, the entire eradication of the 
system of purchase, sanctioned as it seems 
to be by the opinions and practice of the 
army itself, would be as easy as many 
hon. Gentlemen seem to think. These 
are the reasons which induce me to hesi- 
tate at the present moment in taking any 
additional step for giving effect to the de- 
cision that has been adverted to. I do 
not at all say that the question is closed, 
or that it would not be expedient under 
other circumstances ; and when some few 
years have shown what is the working of 
the system of non-purchase in the twelve 
new regiments, that it would not be pos- 
sible to introduce a change both in this 
and other branches of the service. But 
on the grounds I have stated Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are not prepared to 
take any immediate steps. Therefore it 
is not in my power to assent to the Motion 
of my hon. and gallant Friend, and I must 
give my vote in favour of passing to the 


‘order of the day, which is equivalent to 


moving the Previous Question. 

Genera PEEL: Sir, if I agreed, which 
I do not, with the recommendations of the 
Commissioners, I should object to this 
House being called on to give any opinion 
or to exercise any influence with regard to 
a matter purely relating to the command 
and discipline of the army. In that view 
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I am fully borne out by the opinion of the 
late Secretary for War, Lord Herbert, who, 
in answer to a question put to him, I think 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Lime- 
rick (Colonel Dickson), said the army was 
governed not by the votes of the House of 
Commons but by the Queen’s regulations, 
and that he would not be doing his duty if 
he produced any regulations for discussion in 
the House before they had been decided on 
by the Queen in Council. I hope and trust 
this House will never interfere with the com- 
mand and discipline of the army. I am per- 
fectly content to take the Report of the Com- 
mission on its own merits. It consisted, I 
recollect, of ten individuals, five civilians 
and five military men ; but one of those 
civilians had been Secretary at War, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Coventry (Mr. Ellice). We find that the 
Report and recommendations of the Com- 
mission were only signed by six out of the 
ten members. The majority of the mili- 
tary members of the Commission abso- 
lutely put in a counter Report, in which 
they objected altogether to the recommen- 
dations which were adopted by the majo- 
rity ; and, of the civilians, the right hon. 
Gentleman who had been Sccretary at 
War objected just as strongly to those 
recommendations. Thercfore the House, 
I think, is bound to scrutinize narrowly 
the grounds on which the Royal Commis- 
sion came to that decision. ‘They held in 
their Report that they were borne out by 
the practice of foreign armies, as well as 
our own in India ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has shown very clearly that it is 
impossible to compare the foreign with any 
English service. Foreign officers are col- 
lected together, and there may be good 
opportunities for selecting the best officers. 
With regard to the Indian army, I think 
what has taken place there lately would 
hardly induce us to exchange the system 
of the British army for any which may 
exist in India. The Commissioners were 
certainly wise in giving some other grounds 
for their decision than the mere evidence 
which came before them, for I venture to 
think the opinion which they came to was 
in direct contradiction to the weight of evi- 
dence. Five gentlemen gave evidence in 
favour of the proposed change ; two of 
them were civilians, amateur reformers of 
the army, who had paid great attention to 
the subject ; and I am perfectly willing to 
admit that they gave their honest opinion. 
But they must excuse me if I do not attach 
the same importance to their testimony 
General Peel 
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which I should do to that of military offi- 
eers. Sir Duncan M‘Dougall thought ao 
system of selection desirable but not prac- 
ticable. Sir James Scarlett, to whose 
opinion I should attach the greatest im- 
portance, thought a system of selection 
preferable to purchase in the higher ranks ; 
but, with regard to the army generally, he 
thought examination would be better than 
selection. That view, however, I do not 
think practicable. Lord Clyde, whose 
opinion must carry great weight with 
every one, declared that— 

“There may be unfairness in selection, but one 

has a right to expect that men in a high station 
would select proper and fitting men. Men who 
are passed over at any time may not like it, but 
still I think that the principle of selection would 
give less pain and less cause for regret and dis- 
pleasure on the part of the individual than being 
purchased over.” 
I now come to the other side of the ques- 
tion. First there is the evidence of Sir 
Charles Yorke. Then the opinion of Lord 
Raglan was stated by the Chairman of 
the Commission, the Duke of Somerset. 
There are no two men whose opinion is of 
greater weight on this subject, because 
they had filled the post of Military Secre- 
tary, and through the Military Secretary 
all the confidential reports of the army 
pass to the Commander in Chief. Well, 
Lord Raglan says— 

“ We consider that the system of selection would 
be highly prejudicial to the efficiency of the army. 
I should be sorry to see the system of selection 
introduced »:nder any circumstances in this coun- 
try. I think it would lead to great abuse.” 
Then came Major General Neil and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Ringham. I will not, how- 
ever, weary the House by going through 
the evidence of every military man of dis- 
tinction, but I beg to call attention to the 
statement of Sir H. W. Barnard on the 
system of selection :— 

“T think that the system of selection would be 
decidedly not so popular in the army as that of 
purchase ; that it could not be carried out; and 
that it would be a very onerous duty upon those 
who would have to select.” 

He quotes the opinion of a French officer 
of high rank in the Crimea, 

“Who was surprised at a party in England 
wishing to alter our system, and to do away with 
purchase. He had never seen any infantry to 
equal the British.” 

From this the House is put in posses- 
sion of the opinion of a French officer 
who had an opportuntity of observing 
the working of our system as well as 
that which prevails in the French 
army. I shall not go into the finan 
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cial arguments, because I think the 
question which we have to consider is 
whether it would be for the advantage 
of the service that appointments to the 
rank of lieutenant colonel should be by 
selection. Viewing the matter in this 
light, I would ask what would be the po- 
sition of the two majors of a regiment 
when you had taken an officer from an- 
other regiment and placed him over their 
heads ? What would their position be 
when you had pointed out to the men 
under them that you did not think these 
officers fit to command a regiment? There 
is the circumstance on which my hon. and 
gallant Friend laid so much stress,—that 
the command of a regiment in action 
might decide the fate of the day. Well, 
if this officer whom you had selected to 
command the regiment was killed, the senior 
major, whom you had pointed out as not fit 
to command the regiment, would be called 
upon to perform that duty. Indeed, I 
cannot conceive any man so passed over 
remaining for one single moment in the 
position in which he would be placed. If 
he is not fit to command a regiment, he 
is not fit to be senior major. Again, let 
us look to the effect of this system on the 
regiment itself. If you do not promote 
the senior major, what is to become of the 
second major? It would be a very hard 
case with him, because, as long as the 
senior major remained in the regiment, 
there would not be the slightest chance of 
his being promoted. Suppose the lieu- 
tenant colonel is killed in action, and that 
you bring in an officer from another regi- 
ment to fill his place ; the promotion takes 
place in the latter regiment, and not in 
that in which the vacancy by death has oc- 
curred. It would be much better to say 
to an officer, ‘* We do not think you are 
exactly the man whom we should wish 
to see command a regiment,”’ than to 
allow him to go on expecting his promo- 
tion, and then pass him over when the op- 
portunity arose. By adopting the former 
course, you would afford him an opportu- 
tunity of retiring from a service in which 
he had no chance of advancement. A 
man may be very gallant in action—he 
may do acts that entitle him to the Vic- 
toria Cross,—and yet he may not be as 
fit to command a regiment as a man who 
had not so distinguished himself in action ; 
but, depend on it, that would not be the 
view taken by the country. My hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir De L. Evans) himself 
was raised in one year, during a time of 
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war, from the rank of lieutenant to that 
of lieutenant colonel, and yet, distinguished 
as were the services of my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend, I do not say that there were 
not other officers who would have made 
a good a lieutenant colonel as he. I think 
we ought to be very cautious indeed how 
we interfere with that which before the 
Crimean war was admitted to be almost 
perfect—the regimental system. The House 
will remember, too, that there is now an 
examination before an officer enters the 
army, and that there is a professional ex- 
amination for every grade up to captain ; 
so that it would be almost impossible for 
an inefficient man to obtain the rank of 
field officer. But what would be said to 
an examination by a gallant officer whom 
you yourselves had declared not fit to com- 
mand a regiment? For the reasons which 
I have ventured to state to the House, I 
think the Government exercise a wise dis- 
cretion in not agreeing to the proposition 
of my hon. and gallant Friend. 

Cotoyen NORTH observed, that all 
appointments in the higher grades must 
necessarily to a certain extent be made at 
haphazard. Still, from the confidential 
reports made after the half-yearly inspec- 
tion, the Horse Guards was thoroughly in- 
formed as to the efficiency of majors of 
regiments. In a former debate on that 
subject, the practice of exchanges was re- 
lied on as an argument to show that under 
the present system an officer was brought 
from one regiment and put over the heads 
of those in another ; but it would be im- 
possible, without the destruction of the 
prospects of many officers, to do away with 
exchanges. One regiment had to do duty 
in various climates, and their removal from 
one climate to another was often very rapid. 
During the Russian war, troops were sent 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Crimea, 
and at the close of that war they were sent 
to India to assist in putting down the 
mutiny. On a former occasion the hon. 
and gallant General put the case of an 
officer without money or friends, and asked 
what chance of promotion he had under 
the purchase system. But what chance 
would such an officer have under the sys- 
tem of selection? The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had, on a previous 
occasion, stated that merit was only the 
opinion which one man formed of another, 
that any opinion was sure to be disputed, 
and that it was a utopian idea to suppose 
that under any system individuals could be 
selected on account of merit alone. That 
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was an opinion which he thought every 
one must share. 

Lorp STANLEY: Sir, as I was a 
member of the Commission of 1856, and 
the only member of it, excepting the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman beside me, who is 
now present in the House, I think if I 
were to let this Motion pass in silence, 
I should lay myself open to misconstruc- 
tion, and I therefore feel bound to support, 
and, as far as I can, to defend, the opi- 
nions expressed in that Report; opinions 
which all my subsequent reflection and 
observation have only tended to confirm. 
I will begin by vindicating what I think is 
quite as important a subject as the organ- 
ization of the army—I mean the rights of 
this House—against the doctrine put for- 
ward by my right hon. and gallant Friend 
(General Peel). I dare say he did what 
we are all apt to do—use words convey- 
ing a little more than he really meant to 
convey. My right hon. and gallant Friend 
said, in effect, that this was a question 
affecting the command and discipline of 
the army, and that therefore, on consti- 
tutional grounds, he was sorry it should 
be discussed in this House. Now, I have 
always been under the impression that 
this House found the supplies by which 
the army is supported, and I cannot con- 
ceive upon what principle it can be con- 
tended that we, who have to vote the 
number of men, who have a right to dis- 
cuss the Army Estimates vote by vote, 
and who are bound to our constituents and 
the public to see that those estimates are 
properly and efficiently appropriated—I do 
not see how it can be contended that we 
have no right to deal with questions upon 
which the economy and the efficiency of 
the army may in a great degree depend. 
As to the speech of the right hon. Baronet 
the Minister of War, I heard it with some 
pleasure and also with some regret. 1 
observed with pleasure, that while he sub- 
mitted to the House some defence of the 
purchase system, very much as though he 
was stating what had been supplied to 
him by the department which he officially 
represents, he carefully avoided commit- 
ing himself to any general approbation of 
that system. On the other hand, I noticed 
with regret that the whole tenour of his 
speech seemed to be what one not unfre- 
quently hears from the Ministerial Bench, 
but what one regrets to hear from a Mi- 
nister of acknowledged capacity—an apo- 
logy for doing nothing. The right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of the departmental diffi- 
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culties, the difficulties of detail, attend. 
ing a settlement of this question. Now, 
I sat with the late Lord Herbert upon 
this Commission, and I know how ar- 
dently he took up the views which are 
embodied in the Report, and I can well 
understand that when he was Secre- 
tary of War, he, in health already be- 
ginning to fail, should shrink from the 
inevitable difficulties attending this com- 
plicated question ; for him there was, un- 
happily, only too good a defence ; but, 
whatever the difficulties of detail may be, 
I am well assured that they are only such 
as every Minister can point to when he 
wants an excuse for not acting; and as 
every Minister can very quickly dispose of 
when the Cabinet of which he is a member 
thinks it time that action should be taken, 
The right hon. Gentleman said there had 
been an amalgamation of a certain por- 
tion of the Indian army, and that by that 
means a certain number of non-purchase 
regiments had been created, and that 
therefore it would be as well to wait until 
we saw how the system of non-purchase 
worked in these cases. But how long are 
we to wait? This would be a reason 
for waiting for the next twenty-five years, 
and it affords no answer to the state- 
ments made by the Commissioners in their 
Report. The Commissioners think that 
there are certain appointments of great 
importance and involving grave responsi- 
bilities, which ought not to be disposed 
of by the hap-hazard system of purchase. 
The right hou, Gentleman, in reply, says 
that we ought to take no action at all 
until we see how the system of non-pur- 
chase works in certain regiments, where, 
by the way, purchase according to the 
English system never existed, and where, 
therefore, the results which we are to 
wait for were as visible when the Com- 
mission was appointed as they are now. 
Well, that is nothing more than an apolo- 
gy for indefinite delay. Again, the right 
Gentleman said, ‘‘ You cannot touch a 
part of the system without touching the 
whole, and as to touching the whole that 
is too great a matter, as it would in- 
volve a compensation of something like 
£7,000,000.” Now, that point was fully 
considered by the Commission. I do not 
for a moment deny that our Report is in 
substance an attack upon the system of 
purchase as a whole; but we carefully ab- 
stained from advising its entire abolition, 
partly for the very reason which the right 
hon. Gentleman has given—namely, that 
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jit would involve a large and indefinite ex- 
pense, although that expense would be les- 
sened by being spread over a considerable 
number of years ; and partly, also, because 
at present, whatever the opinion of the 
general public may be, military opinion is 
not ripe upon the question. I do not want 
to overstate the case, and I fully admit 
that a numerical majority of officers would 
now be opposed to the abolition of the 
purchase system. But in a matter of this 
kind opinions should be weighed as well 
as counted ; and when I look at the testi- 
mony given by such men as Sir Duncan 
M‘Dougall, Lord West, Sir James Sear- 
lett, General Franks, General Spencer, 
and, above all, by Lord Clyde, all against 
purehase, I must be allowed to doubt whe- 
ther there is such a preponderance even of 
military opinion as is sometimes claimed 
in favour of retaining the present system. 
As I have mentioned Lord Clyde, perhaps 
I may be allowed to point out that, by a 
curious accident, he has, in evidence given 
six years ago, completely answered one of 
the strongest points made in his speech to- 
night by the right hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary for War. The right hon, Gentleman, 
arguing against the system of selection, 
said—‘‘ What a cruel case it would be, 
when the colonel of a regiment dies, if 
after the major has taken the command, 
and months have passed, he is told that 
he ean retain the command no longer, and 
somebody else is put over his head.”” But 
does not that happen under the purchase 
system? Lord Clyde says— 

“* An officer in the 55th had been promoted for 
service in the field, and had obtained his brevet 
majority. He led the assault at Chinkiang-foo, 
pa though he became brevet lieutenant colonel, 
and was in command of the regiment in the field, 
in the presence of the enemy, a young captain 
who had just come out purchased over his head, 
and he was obliged to descend to the command of 
a company.” 

That shows that the very abuse of which 
the right hon. Gentleman speaks as likely 
to arise under the system which he depre- 
cates, does actually arise under the present 
regulations. As regards military opinion, 
I do not think that we are to test it by the 
opinions expressed in this House. 
popular belief, and in the main it is true, 
that the system of purchase unduly favours 
those officers who happen to be men of 
fortune. Now, that is just the class who 
are likely to be represented here, and I do 
not think we ought to take their opinion 
as being an absolutely accurate represen- 
‘tation of that of the army in general. My 
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right hon. and gallant Friend (General 
Peel) said something about amateur re- 
formers of ihe army, obviously meaning 
that this was a subject with which civilians 
had little business to interfere. Now, I 
venture to say, that although those who 
have been brought up in a system are pro- 
bably the best qualified by experience to 
administer it, they are, as a rule, not the 
best qualified to judge whether the system 
itself is one which ought toexist. I speak 
of officers of the army with all respect, but 
I shall be excused if I do not speak of 
them with higher respect than I should of 
the judges upon the bench. Now, it is 
notorious, that thirty years ago, when there 
was an agitation for a reform of our crimi- 
nal law, when a man might be hung for 
stealing above the value of 40s., the great 
majority of the judges were in favour of 
maintaining the then existing law, and 
argued against concessions of which now 
uo rational man doubts the expedieney. I 
only mention this in order to show that 
persons not previously familiarized with a 
system are perhaps the best qualified to 
judge as to the policy of retaining it, be- 
eause they will be likely to form an un- 
hiassed judgment, one not warped by pre- 
vious habit or training. The House will 
remember that the system of purchase is 
unknown in any other army than ours. 
In the Indian army it exists, but in a form 
so modified, and so divested of its objec- 
tionable features, that the two systems 
cannot fairly be compared, It is un- 
known in the navy, in the civil service, 
and in a large part of our army—in the 
Artillery and Engineers. Perhaps the 
fairest test you can find of its merits, is to 
appeal from those who are accustomed to 
it to those among whom it has not been 
introduced, and to ask what would be the 
feeling of all or any of these professions 
if you were to try to establish it where 
it has not existed before. But, in fact, 
I am understating my case. There is 
nothing new in purchase. The system of 
purchasing offices has, at some time, ex- 
isted in every European country ; in every 
European country it has been abandoned ; 
it has existed in the civil service of 
England, and here, in every profession but 
one, it has been abandoned as incompatible 
with the ideas and requirements of modern 
times. In the seventeenth century civil 
offices were purchased in England, and 
that without secrecy or corruption, In 
the old monarchy of France military, civil, 
and judicial appointments were purchased. 
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It may have been the same in other coun- 
tries ; but, under the influence of the ideas 
that have prevailed during the last seventy 
years, the practice has everywhere died 
out except in the British army. The ori- 
gin of the practice itself is easy to explain. 
When offices were more lucrative than they 
are now, the Government felt a reluctance 
to displace the holders of them summarily ; 
and thus,’if I may use the term, a sort of 
tenant-right grew up, and those who suc- 
ceeded to an office paid a compensation for 
it. The history of this system of purchase 
is that of many other abuses. First, a 
practice is more or less openly connived at ; 
then it grows into a custom ; and, lastly, 
what has been a general custom grows into 
an institution. Then theories are invented 
to defend that institution, which would be 
unintelligible to its earliest authors. 

And now let us consider a moment how 
the system works—first, as to the indivi- 
dual officer, and next as to the State. As 
to the individual, I do not see how any one 
ean make light of the hardship he must 
feel it to be purchased over. On that point 
I will again quote an authority—that of 
Lord Clyde. In his evidence before the 
Commission he says— 

“ There is always pain felt if one man gets over 
the head of another by means of mere money.” 
He stated, too, from his own experience, 
that he was put to great pecuniary in- 
convenience in order not to be passed 
over by other purchasers. He mentioned 
the case which I quoted just now, of the 
major who was purchased over while com- 
manding his regiment in the field. Ano- 
ther case cited in the Report is that of an 
officer, who, on the ground of qualification, 
received from the Duke of Wellington, in 
the Peninsula, the command of a regiment, 
which he would have been compelled to 
decline for want of funds unless other 
officers had combined to make up a purse 
for him; and this happened in time of 
war. Can you have a stronger argument 
against the necessity of purchase than the 
fact that an officer whom the Commander 
in Chief in the field thinks the fittest man 
to command a regiment cannot hold that 
command but for the accidental interfer- 
ence of his brother officers to help him, and 
that without that help the command before 
the enemy must have gone to some one 
less fit to hold it? Those who have read 
the life of Sir Henry Havelock will re- 
member his feelings of mortification at 
being purchased over three times. Could 
any one suppose that the army gained by 
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such a system as that? I do not wish to 
exaggerate the grievance ; but it seems to 
me, that as a general rule the officer pur- 
chased over is likely to be the best rather 
than the worst, and for this reason—that 
of two men entering the profession with 
equal talent, onc of whom takes up his 
profession merely as a temporary occupa- 
tion, having nothing — upon it, 
while the other feels that not only his 
chances of distinction, but his very inde- 
pendence and fortune, depend on success— 
the Jatter, by no merits of his own, but 
from the circumstances of his position, is 
almost sure to work harder and to prove 
the more active and efficient. Then look 
at the effect of the system on the officer 
who purchased. He says, with perfect 
truth, that his pay is only a fair income on 
capital laid out, or 5 per cent on an aver- 
age on what he has paid. He may say he 
gives his services to the State without re- 
muneration. And, though the honourable 
feeling of officers induces them to take 
this circumstance very little into considera- 
tion, yet it is impossible they should not 
think it something of a hardship if called 
to perform arduous duties in time of peace. 
If the feeling is not stronger, it is a proof 
that the men are good, not that it is a good 
system. Again, consider what a specula- 
tive transaction is the purchase of a com- 
mission to an officer of small means. At 
the best, he sinks half his fortune in a life 
annuity. If he dies on service, the whole 
of the capital is lost to his family. Since 
the subject was last discussed in the House 
it is true there has been some improvement 
in the system ; now if an officer is killed 
in action, or dies within six months of a 
wound received in action, his family receive 
the value of his commission. Thus the 
grievance has been partially removed ; but 
if an officer dies from disease, or the effects 
of climate, there is nothing for his family. 
Thus an officer is not only exposed to the 
risk of losing his life in the performance of 
his duty, but his family are subjected to a 
fine because he has been forward to expose 
his life. And what is the defence made 
for this system? It is said you get 
younger officers by it. I believe we have 
younger officers in the English army than 
in any service in Europe. But the real 
reason is, in England a large class of young 
men enter the army for a few years, not 
intending to make it the permanent business 
of their life; but attracted by congenial 
society, and perhaps by the hope of seeing 
a little service. This class of officers retire 
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from the army early, but not in conse- 
quence of the purchase system. They 
would equally retire on succeeding to cs- 
tates, or forming local ties, if they had paid 
nothing and were to receive nothing back. 
Then, it is said, selection would be invidi- 
ous, and that there is no danger of bad ap- 
pointments, because there is a veto on all 
appointments in the War Department. 
But though the official veto may exclude 
bad characters, it does not exclude incom- 
petence; and I could never understand 
why a man placed in the high position of 
the Commander in Chief should be more 
afraid of exercising a responsibility that is 
exercised of necessity by every head of a 
great department continually. But, it is 
asked, does the Commander in Chief know 
the state of the many different regiments 
scattered so widely over the world? If he 
does not, the army must be in a far worse 
state than I believe it to be. I have al- 
ways supposed that the Commander in 
Chief is informed of the state of every re- 
giment in the service. Then it is said 
the 2 is the risk of touching a susceptibil- 
ity of feeling in the men who may be 
passed over. But I never could under- 
stand how, under a system of selection, a 
man can feel disgraced because he has 
been passed over,when near the top of the 
list by seniority, by a man on the whole bet- 
ter fitted to command. That is a degree of 
susceptibility which is not indulged in any 
other profession, and which is inconsistent 
with the course of human affairs. Then, 
however painful it may be to any man to 
have another preferred over him, the ques- 
tion ought to be considered, whether that 
state of things has not its good side as 
well as bad. The fear of being passed 
over may act as a stimulus to exertion. 
At present the deficiency of the service is 
the absence of any stimulus to officers, 
especially in time of peace. There are in 
the army many men who, it is evident, are 
well-meaning, but who are as evidently in- 
competent. Such men as these may be 

sed over by the system of selection. But, 
if there must be cases of this kind, is it not 


much better for a man to feel that he has. 


been passed over because somebody else is 
thought more fit to command than to know 
that he has not risen because he could not 
obtain a certain sum of money? Itis quite 
clear that having better men put over their 
heads when they reach a certain rank 
would precisely supply a stimulus of emu- 
lation which at present is not in existence. 
I have only, in conclusion, to ask the 
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House seriously to recollect what is the 
power which is put in the hands of a com- 
manding officer. It should never be for- 
gotten that an officer in command of a 
regiment, by his ignorance and incompe- 
tence, may compromise the lives of hun- 
dreds of men, and perhaps decide ad- 
versely the fate of a battle. I think any 
man, looking without prejudice or precon- 
ceived notions, must see that a position 
which may, under certain circumstances, 
be of so much importance, ought not to be 
given away by hap-hazard; but that it 
ought to be under that control by the Com- 
mander in Chief which can only be ob- 
tained by a judicious system of selection. 
And let me say further, that where there 
is neither marked incompetence on the one 
hand, nor marked superiority on the other, 
the rule of seniority would not often be 
departed from, and that the painful cases 
of officers being passed over would occur 
less frequently in practice than is assumed 
for the purposes of argument. I will only 
remind the Government, that however they 
may regard the question now, they are, as 
a Cabinet, pledged to the measure which 
my hon. and gallant Friend recommends. 
It was formally announced by them to this 
House that they intended to adopt the 
recommendation of the Commission; and 
though that pledge may go the way of 
other pledges, and that reform share the 
fate of other reforms, the present is not an 
age tolerant of abuses, and I venture to say 
that in less than a quarter of a century not 
one rag of the system of appointments by 
purchase will remain in the English army. 

CotoneL SYKES was understood to 
say, that they had already gained sufficient 
experience of the working of the non- 
purchase system in some divisions of the 
army. What necessity was there, there- 
fore, to decline carrying out the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners? The 
Indian army was an example of the work- 
ing of a system of promotion without pur- 
chase, as up to 1832 the practice of Indian 
officers making a purse to induce their 
seniors to retire was unknown and un- 
recognised. As to interference of the 
House in matters connected with the army, 
which had been deprecated, he should 
justify it upon the ground that they voted 
the supplies, and passed the Mutiny Act. 
It was said that the purchase system 
brought out young men at the head of the 
army, but he regarded that as a disadvan- 
tage rather than a benefit. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said: The 
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greater part of the speech of the noble 
Lord opposite was upon a question which 
is not now brought before us—namely, 
upon the general question, whether pur- 
chase is or is not expedient in our army? 
Upon that I will say a few words. I 
quite admit that the English army, and, 
notwithstanding what my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend behind me (Colonel Sykes) 
has said, the Indian army, were the only 
cases in which a system of purchase 
prevailed; and, with all deference to him, 
I think the system of purchase in the 
army of the East India Company was far 
more objectionable than the system of 
purchase in the Queen’s army. In the 
British army it is optional with each offi- 
cer to purchase or not, as his means 
enable him to decide. In the Indian 
army it was compulsory upon every offi- 
cer to contribute, and every officer who 
declined to contribute to a purse to buy 
out the superior officers, was looked upon 
as a black sheep, and reccived a civil hint 
that he had better retire from the service. 
I quite admit, that if the system of pur- 
chase did not exist in the British army, 
no one probably would think of intro- 
ducing it. But I do not agree with the 
noble Lord, in saying that a thing, which 
would not be thought of originally, might 
not, when established, and when opinions 
and habits become attached to it, work 
well, although theoretically objectionable. 
That, I believe, is the case of the system 
of purchase. Then the noble Lord says, 
what an effect it must have on the 
feelings of an officer to be passed over 
because he is not able to purchase. 1 
say, in answer, that when a man goes 
into a career, knowing what the regula- 
tions are, he does not feel so much mor- 
tification, when the regulations of that 
career apply in his particular case to his 
detriment, as he would in any other case 
when the detriment brought upon him is 
not the result of established well-known 
regulations acting impartially on all, but 
arises from what he would consider 2 
capricious exercise of power. In other 
services, where purchase does not exist, 
the rule of seniority or the rule of selec- 
tion applies. The inconveniences of senior- 
ity are met in the French service by a 
regulation which compels every officer to 
retire at a certain age, that age being in 
proportion to the rank which he holds, 
less for a lieutenant than for a captain, 
and soon. I hold that it is a regulation 
which, although it insures a set of young 
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officers for their army, may very possibly 
deprive, and frequently does deprive, the 
service of men perfectly competent to 
command, and whe would be most dis- 
tinguished in their career; and therefore 
there is a great objection to it in practice, 
The principle of selection for the army 
may be very good as a general principle 
for a despotic Government. I do not 
mean to say that it is likely to be better 
administered by a despotic Government, 
but that the complaints to which it may 
give rise do not find their way so readily 
to the public ear. But, in a country with 
a free constitution such as ours, where a 
man may say, print, or send for publica- 
tion to the newspapers whatever he likes; 
where no man is so friendless that he can- 
not get some zealous advocate in this House 
to urge his case, to expose to the world the 
tyrannical prejudice of some higher autho- 
rity against him, to institute a comparison 
between his services and merits and those 
of the person who has been placed over him 
—under such circumstances, I am afraid 
that the general principle of selection would 
lead to consequences which ‘would not be 
for the advantage of the public service, 
and would, indeed, be exceedingly detri- 
mental to the position and usefulness of 
the men in authority by whom the selection 
would have to be made. I think what has 
been stated by the right hon. and gallant 
General opposite (General Peel), as to the 
inconvenience which might arise on a va- 
cancy happening in a regiment on a foreign 
station, where no opportunity had been 
afforded of acquiring distinction, is quite 
unanswerable. The Commander-in-Chief 
would find an officer belonging to another 
regimen‘, whose good fortune it had been 
to be at the seat of hostilities, and to dis- 
tinguish himself by some brilliant exploit, 
and would send him out to the guard sta- 
tion to supersede the major in command, 
who was, in all probability, as brave, as 
judicious, and in every way as competent 
to perform the duties of the office, and who 
would, if on the scene of action, have 
earned as much distinction as the other 
who had been lucky enough to attract pub- 
lic notice. One can conceive how an officer 
in the situation of that major, who finds 
himself superseded by one whom he does 
not think his superior in merit, while he 
may be his junior in the army, must suffer 
from a sense of great and unmerited in- 
justice ; and such cases I believe would 
very often occur. I am_ therefore of 
opinion, that with regard to the Motion of 
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my hon. and gallant Friend the House | 
will do right in adopting the proposal of | 


my right hon. Friend to proceed to the 
Orders of the Day. The noble Lord opposite 
charged my right hon. Friend (Sir George 
Lewis) with departing from a Resolution 
which had been communicated to the 
House. It was Lord Herbert who came 
to the conclusion, on full reflection, that 
the Resolution was one which it would not 
be advisable to carry out ; and last year 
that change, or rather postponement of 
purpose, was announced to the House. My 
right hon. Friend having succeeded to office, 
after deliberate consideration, adopted the 
view of Lord Herbert, and by that view 
the Government is prepared to stand. The 
noble Lord complains that my right hon. 
Friend is in the position of a man who is 
unwilling to do anything. There may be 
cases in which disinclination to do what 
you are satisfied is a good thing may be an 
objectionable quality ; but the disinclination 
to move forward in order to do that of 
which you doubt the propriety, and which 
you apprehend may be attended with in- 
convenient res@its, is a different thing. We 
know the maxim in dubio stste, and I be- 
lieve the course followed by my right hon. 
Friend is a matter not of censure, but of 
praise. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 247 ; Noes 
62: Majority 185. 


Question again proposed, “That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Cotoye, DICKSON, in rising to call 
the attention of the Chief Secretary for 
Treland to certain murders lately committed 
in Ireland, and to move for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the organization, 
equipment, and employment of the Irish 
Constabulary, said, he trusted he should 
not be understood as being influenced in 
any degree by a spirit of hostility to a 
body of men whose conduct and discipline 
had invariably been above all praise, and 
who, he believed, under more favourable 
cireumstances, would most efficiently per- 
form the important duties for which they 
were enrolled. His sole object was to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Baronet the Chief Secretary and the 
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House to the military appearance which 
that foree was assuming, and which he 
coneeived, in common with many others of 
his countrymen, was detrimental to their 
efficiency as police. The first thing that 
attracted his attention in connection with 
the subject was the enormous increase of 
the expense of the force. In 1842, when 
Ireland was in such a state of excitement 
that Earl De Grey might be almost said 
to be barricaded in Dublin Castle, the 
expense of the Irish constabulary was 
£433,600, half of which was borne by 
the counties. Since that time the whole 
of it had been put on the Consolidated 
Fund. In 1858, when that country was 
again in a state of disturbance, the expense 
of that body was £562,500, the increase 
being £128,000 ; whereas at present, only 
four years afterwards, it had increased to 
the enormous extent of £779,860. Nor 
was that the whole of the expense ; for, 
independent of that, there was a large 
outlay for barracks, which was charged in 
the Estimates for the Board of Works, 
and which, if taken into consideration, 
would make a very large addition to the 
cost of the police force. He thought 
that at a time when there existed a general 
feeling that the public expenditure was 
unduly increasing, the House had a right 
to demand the reason for so large an 
increase in the expenditure of the Irish 
constabulary. Among other items there 
was one of £80,000 for distribution of 
the Enfield rifle among the force, and their 
instruction in its use. Now, he could not 
understand why it was necessary to arm 
a purely constabulary force with that 
weapon, which was fit only for military 
service. He knew very well that the 
noble Lord would say, ‘If the men are to 
be armed at all, let them be armed with 
the best weapon ;” but the most useful and 
appropriate weapon for the police was the 
short carbine, which was handy to carry, 
and did not impede the rapidity of their 
movements, whereas the Enfield rifle was 
a most delicate as well as expensive rifle, 
which was peculiarly liable to injury in the 
rough work police had sometimes to do, 
besides which it was a gerious inconve- 
nience to have to carry it in a hand-to- 
hand encounter. If they wished to make 
a standing army out of the police foree, 
he could then understand arming them 
with such a weapon, and also sending de- 
tachments of them for training and instruc- 
tion to Hythe and other military schools ; 
but he contended that in the case of police- 
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men nothing of the kind was required. 
Then, with respect to the organization of 
the foree, great stress had been laid upon 
the necessity of its being placed under a 
military commander ; but, in his opinion, 
however desirable it might have been to 
place the force under a military com- 
mander during the time of its organiza- 
tion, he did not see the necessity of it at 
present. He said nothing whatever against 
the military officers at present commanding 
that force. On the contrary, he wished to 
pay them the highest possible compliment 
for the admirable way in which they per- 
formed their duties. Still, he could not 
shut his eyes to the fact that it was a 
sort of compensation for promotion in 
their own service, while at the same time 
it was detrimental to the efficiency of the 
force itself, because it deprived the con- 
stables themselves, who had important 
duties to perform, of all the chances of 
promotion which existed in ordinary police 
establishments. The plan adopted in Ire- 
land had been to assimilate the police force 
as much as possible to the military service, 
and they even went so far as to keep a re- 
serve in Dublin at great expense. What 
necessity, he would ask, was there in times 
of railways to keep a reserve in Dublin, 


when men might be brought from all parts 
if any district of the country were in a 


disturbed condition? He would now pass 
to the state of the country, which was 
rather a ticklish subject ; and he hoped on 
that occasion he should neither be misre- 
presented nor misunderstood, and that the 
right hon. Baronet would not think it ne- 
cessary to pass upon him the undeserved 
rebuke he had inflicted the other evening. 
Tle was sorry to say that noble Lords and 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Conservative 
side of the House had joined in that re- 
buke, while their precious ally, the Dublin 
Evening Mail, utterly regardless of the 
services which he had rendered te the 
party of which it professed to be the 
organ, in an article replete with audacious 
mendacity and virulent scurrility, held him 
up to the country as parleying with assas- 
sins, and making the coffins of his friends 
the platform on which he sought a misera- 
ble and despicable popularity. As a land- 
lord himself, he was not likely to advocate 
any diminution of landlords’ rights; he 
had never, like some of his right hon. 
Friends, concurred in the utopian scheme 
of fixity of tenure; nor should he be ad- 
vancing the interests of the tenants by set- 
ting against them that class on which their 
Colonel Dickson 
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happiness and comfort depended. He was 
prepared to maintain that the landlords of 
Ireland, as a body, were worthy of their 
possessions, and that in the performance 
of their duties they would bear compari- 
son with their peers in any other portion 
of the Queen’s dominions; but if they 
were to investigate the truth, they would 
find that there was a peculiarity in the 
condition of the people which did ocea- 
sionally affect the relationship of their 
dependency on each other for their mutual 
support. The tenants of the murdered 
gentlemen were actually in gaol for the 
offences ; and when they saw the terms 
in which the threatening notices were 
crouched, if he said that the great ma- 
jority of those crimes did arise from ques- 
tions concerning the land, he was only 
enunciating the truth, which neither his 
noble and right hon. Friends, nor an igno- 
rant and prejudiced scribbler could deny. 
The subject deserved the highest consider- 
ation on the part of the Government, and 
that consideration might be the means of 
bringing about a far more wholesome state 
of affairs than then existed. He did not 
wish the police to be disguised or used as 
spies, because that system would be 
fraught with evil repugnant to the feelings 
of everybody, and wholly unworthy of the 
Government ; but he thought the less of a 
military character they po sessed, the more 
they were separated from the centralizing 
system in Dublin, and the more they were 
placed under the control of the local ma. 
gistracy, the greater respect they wonld 
receive from the people, and the more effi- 
cient they would become as police consta~ 
bulary. They all knew that where a sys- 
tem of terror was established in the coun- 
try, the farmers of Ireland were as much 
under the feeling of intimidation as the 
landlords themselves. He did not bring 
the subject forward from any hostility 
towards the police. So far from having 
any such feeling towards them, he believed 
that they generally discharged their duties 
as efficiently as their position allowed them. 
He simply complained of the duties that 
were imposed on them. He wished to 
put an end to their military organization, 
and to their military style of arms, The 
judges of assize had already expressed 
their opinions upon the subject. He felt 
he had now done his duty, in submitting 
the question to the House, and he hoped 
that he had said enough to induce the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland to take the matter into his most 
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serious consideration, with a view to reme- 
dying the evils which were so generally 
complained of. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber concluded by proposing his Motion. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that 
the people of Ireland were much indebted 
to the hon. and gallant Member who had 
brought forward the subject. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
resent; House counted; and 40 Mem- 
fore not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter before Eight 
o'clock, till Monday next. 


Mersey, Irwell, de. 


—~~_-_-__'’ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 2, 1862. 


MERSEY, IRWELL, &c. PROTECTION 
BILL—PETITION AGAINST. 


(PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BILLS— 
PRACTICE.) 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the Mersey, 
Irwell, &c. Protection Bill, read. 

Then it was moved, That the House do 
now resolve itself into a Committee. 

Lorp KINGSDOWN said, he had to 
present a petition with respect to this 
Bill. By a recent Standing Order it was 
provided that when a Private Bill, which 
passed through a Select Committee, ap- 
peared to partake of a public nature, it 
should afterwards be referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. The present 
Bill was the first case which had come 
before their Lordships under that provi- 
sion. Its object was to inflict severe 
penalties on any person who should throw 
refuse into the streams to which it re- 
lated, and it had this peculiarity—that 
he could not make out whether it was a 
Public or a Private Bill. The petition 
which he had to present against the Bill 
was signed by about 100 persons, owners, 
lessees, manufacturers, and proprietors of 
works on the streams of the rivers Mersey 
and Irwell and their tributaries. In all 
cases where a Private Bill affected private 
interests, the Standing Orders required 
that notice should be given to the parties 
whose rights were prejudiced. This Bill, 
the powers of which extended over an area 
of 400 square miles, was promoted by the 
Mersey and Irwell Navigation Company ; 
and they rested their case on the fact, that 
in consequence of the rubbish thrown into 
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those streams, the navigation was impeded. 
It was possible that might be so; but he 
apprehended it was the duty of the Navi- 
gation Company to remove those obstruc- 
tions. In any case, however, it was no 
reason why the Mersey and Irwell naviga- 
tion should be placed in a different situation 
from other navigations. Those streams 
flowed through a large manufacturing dis- 
trict, and he could not understand why the 
millowners and other occupiers of their 
banks should be subject to penalties which 
were not imposed upon persons connected 
with other rivers. Why was the common 
law of the land to be altered for the bene- 
fit of one particular company? If it re- 
quired alteration, it should be done for the 
benefit of all navigable rivers. A curious 
circumstance connected with the Bill 
was, that the only part of it in which he 
found the names of the promoters was a 
clause which exempted them from the 
operation of the measure. The petition, 
which was signed by Mr. Rideout, Mr. 8. 
Blair, and, as he had already said, by 
about 100 individuals, prayed that the 
Bill should not be passed into law. Under 
its provisions, any man throwing rubbish 
into the streams named, over a distance 
of twenty-five miles, could be taken before 
a magistrate and fined £5 for the first 
offence, £10 for the second, and £20 for 
every subsequent offence ; and the worst 
part of it was that half the penalty went 
to the common informer. Now, the majo- 
rity of the occupiers had, probably by pre- 
scription, or in some other way, the right 
to throw rubbish into the rivers, and, under 
the circumstances, he did not think that 
the Bill, which so seriously interfered with 
that right, was entitled to the favourable 
consideration of the House. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that when 
the Bill came before him he had consider- 
able doubts whether it should be proceeded 
with as a Private Bill ; but it was then a 
much larger measure than as it now ap- 
peared. Being a Bill of a novel character, 
he watched it with great jealousy ; but it 
was a strict rule of the House that no Bill 
which only affected a particular locality 
should be treated as a Public Bill. It was 
his duty to see whether the evil complained 
of demanded legislative interference, and 
whether it was a general one or only con- 
fined to a particular locality. From the 
evidence brought before him it appeared 
that the evil was a very great one, and 
that large deposits, which were very detri- 
mental to the navigation, had accumulated 
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in different parts of the streams, in conse- 
quence of the practice of throwing rubbish 
into them. The whole district was covered 
with mills, a large number of which origi- 
nally used water power ; but in many there 
was now steam power also, and it was a 
common practice to throw the ashes into 
the stream. This was not only objection- 
able as regarded navigation, but it inju- 
riously affected the drainage of some of 
the towns. The promoters of the Bill said, 
that notwithstanding all the dredging the 
evil was increasing, and that some restric- 
tion ought to be imposed in order to pre- 
vent a worse nuisance ensuing. With 
regard to notice, he thought that ample 
notice had been given by the public adver- 
tisements, and, besides, the different parties 
interested appeared before the Committee, 
by whom the whole subject was fully inves- 
tigated—in point of fact, the Bill was very 
severely fought in Committee. The Bill 
had been considerably amended, so as to 
remove some of the objections which were 
first entertained to it; and he was dis- 
posed to think that it ought to be allowed 
to proceed. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that it was of 
extreme importance that these Private 
Bills, which really‘ affected great public 


interests, as well as vested rights, should 
be closely watched in their passage through 
Parliament ; and that the most minute 
examinations should be made of the details, 
whether the measure happened to be op- 


posed or not. He thought this Bill affect- 
ed numerous private interests very closely, 
and should not be passed without careful 
consideration. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE said, that he 
thought it better, as a Member of the Se- 
lect Committee which had sat on this Bill, 
to state to the House some of the facts 
connected with it. It had been proved in 
evidence, that in 1849, when the inconve- 
nience caused by the deposits in the bed 
of the nayigation first began to be felt, 
borings had been made in the deposit. 
These were repeated in 1856 and again in 
1862 ; and it was found that the rise in 
the bed of the river—not in all places, for 
in some it was actually now deeper than it 
was in 1849—but on the average, was 
about twenty-two inches, and that it was 
much more rapid in the latter part of the 
time than in the former; so that if the 
present state of things continued, in five 
years there would be no navigation at all. 
Under these circumstances the Committee 
considered themselves bound to pass the 
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Bill. No doubt the powers sought for were 
very large, and he believed that every 
Member of the Committee expressed an 
opinion that it would be right that the 
noble Lord the Chairman of Committees 
should bring the Bill under the notice of 
the House. But he was the more satisfied 
with the course which the Committee on 
the Bill had pursued, from the circum- 
stance that the counsel for the opponents 
had called no evidence. He had, however, 
cited two cases with regard to user. To 
these cases the counsel for the Bill replied, 
and commented on them ; for no evidence 
having been called against it, he had no 
right to a general reply ; and, in his (the 
Earl of Belmore’s) opinion, it was shown 
that one of these cases had nothing what- 
ever to do with the question, and that the 
other had rather told against it. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, that the 
objection to this Bill was raised by 
those who thought their interests would 
be affected by it. He contended they 
had sufficient notice to appear before the 
Committee by counsel, and might have 
produced evidence and cross-examined wit- 
nesses: but they had not thought pro- 
per to do either. It was clearly shown 
to the Committee this practice of throw- 
ing rubbish into the stream had been 
carried on for some time and to a consi- 
derable extent, and even that the manu- 
facturers had produced machinery at their 
different works to facilitate the convey- 
ance of material into the stream. His 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Kings- 
down) had unintentionally stated that the 
provisions of the Bill would enable any 
common informer to make a property out 
of the infringements of the law which 
would be produced by the acts done after 
the passing of the Bill. That could hardly 
have been a correct representation, be- 
cause the only persons who could lay 
informations were the corporation, the 
Mersey, Weaver, and Irwell Company 
themselves, or the owners and occupiers 
of lands adjoining one of those streams. 
He apprehended the present Bill was one 
which their Lordships should entertain, 
because it had already received the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee, who 
had unanimously expressed their opinion 
in its favour. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the object of the Bill might be a very 
right and proper one, but he was very 
much struck with what had been said by 
the noble Baron who presented the petition. 
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troduced as a Private Bill, and was treated 
as such, and that in consequence no notice 
had been given to any parties whose in- 
terests were likely to be affected ; but it 
was now proposed to be treated as a Pub- 
lic Bill. He thought they ought to pause 
and hesitate before they went on with the 
measure, and therefore he should move 
that the Bill be committed that day three 
three months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now,’’ 
and insert ‘‘ this day three months.” 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
thought, that although the present Bill had 
been introduced and treated as a Private 
one, it was to all intents and purposes a 
Public Bill, since every manufacturer and 
every landowner and occupier over the dis- 
tricts affected by the measure was liable 
to the penalties inflicted by it. He be- 
lieved this was the first time that powers 
of such a kind had been sought to be 
obtained by means of a Private Bill, 
and he considered their Lordships ought 
to have an opportunity of discussing 
those powers before the Bill was finally 
disposed of. 

Tue Eart oF DERBY said, there was 
no similarity between the case of the Com- 
mittee for which he had formerly moved, 
and the question now before their Lord- 
ships, because in the former instance he 
had received applications from almost 
every part of England, and the Motion 
had a general application ; whereas in the 
present case a particular locality was re- 
ferred to. The evil, however, was one of 
growing magnitude. The manufactories 
on the banks of those rivers had year after 
year seriously affected the navigation and 
drainage, and the matter was now becom- 
ing so serious, that unless some legisla- 
tive interference took place shortly, it was 
impossible to calculate the amount of in- 
jury which would result. The manufac- 
turers themselves admitted that some 
steps should by taken, and the members 
of the Committee were unanimous upon 
the subject. The Bill had already gone 
through the Select Committee as a Pri- 
vate Bill, and it was now proposed to com- 
mit it to the investigation of a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House; but the propo- 
sition of the noble Earl would reject the 
Bill altogether. 

Lorp CRANWORTH said, that al- 
though their Lordships were then asked 
to go into Committee on the Bill, they 
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ing its principle on the second reading 
from the fact that it had been brought 
forward as a private measure. He would 
suggest that any further proceeding in 
the matter should be deferred for a short 
time, in order that they might be enabled 
to inform themselves more accurately in 
respect of its merits or demerits. 

Eart GREY said this, Bill differed in 
no respect from the ordinary Bills for the 
protection of harbours, except that it ap- 
plied to a larger district of country. Ship- 
owners were not allowed to throw ballast 
into the Tyne; and the only hardship to 
the millowners in this case was that they 
would be deprived of a cheap and easy 
mode of getting rid of their rubbish at the 
expense of the public. The Bill had been 
before a Select Committee, counsel had 
been heard on both sides, and an unani- 
mous conclusion having been come to by 
the Committee in favour of the Bill, he 
saw no reason for refusing to consider it in 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Lorpv CRANWORTH said, he would 
propose that the further consideration of 
the Bill be postponed for a fortnight. 

Tue Eart or DESART concurred with 
the noble Earl (Earl Grey) that they 
should so far adopt the recommendations 
of the Committee as to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the clauses of the Bill. 

Lord PORTMAN was of opinion, that 
if their Lordships refused to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, they would make it a 
very difficult matter for Committees in 
future to recommend measures to the 
consideration of the House. He would 
strongly urge upon their Lordships to go 
into Committee, when he intended to 
propose amendments upon some of the 
clauses. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, that harbour 
Bills did not go to Select Committees 
till all the questions raised by them 
had been considered by the Admiralty 
or the Board of Trade ; and the Commit- 
tee were guided very much in their de- 
cision by the opinion of an inpartial and 
responsible Government officer. He saw 
no way in which questions of this nature 
could be satisfactorily determined upon 
by the House; and he thought it would 
be well if the practice in the ease of har- . 
bour Bills was followed in regard to such 
Bills as the one now before their Lord- 
ships. He did not think they would be 
in a bit better position to decide upon 
the question a fortnight hence thad they 
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were now, and therefore there was no ad- 
vantage in postponing the Committee. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
regarded this as a very objectionable mea- 
sure. A very great public question was 
brought forward in the guise of a Private 
Bill, for the protection of the rights of a 
private company. It was a very serious 
question, whether there ought not to be 
some alteration in the law which should 
prevent the obstruction of tributary streams 
to navigable rivers. He was not aware 
of any enactment at present by which the 
public interest in a navigable river could 
be protected from having its supplies cut 
off by the acts of proprietors on the banks 
of its tributary streams. But, although 
that great evil was quoted as a reason for 
the introduction of this Bill, its provisions 
left the general question entirely untouched, 
and would amount to nothing more than 
an invasion of private property. There 
were a vast number of tributary streamer 
flowing into these navigable rivers, the 
banks of the streams being the pro- 
perty of private individuals ; and the only 
obligation upon the owners of the property 
by law was that they should not prevent 
the flow of water going down to other pro- 
prietors of land below them. The law 
had never gone to the extent of holding 
that a navigable river fed by the stream 
should be protected in any manner by 
the intervention of the Attorney-General. 
This Bill proposed not to legislate in 
such a manner as to secure the flow of 
water down to the navigable river, but to 
prevent the proprietors from dealing at all 
with the banks of the river; and throwing 
anything—even a stone—into the river 
was made a penal offence. He thought it 
might be expedient to give power to a 
court of justice to restrain by injunction 
any act that might impede the flow of 
water so as to interfere with the naviga- 
tion ; but their Lordships should be care- 
ful not to declare that an offence, which, 
might not in any degree contribute to the 
evil which they wished to remove. Ile 
thought legislation upon the subject neces- 
sary; but he considered that the evil 
should be met by a general comprehensive 
measure, instead of by a Bill dealing with 
a particular interest, and which would 
prove a petty, trifling, and vexatious pro- 
cedure, without accomplishing the object 
in view. 

THe Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
thought this measure a very one-sided 
one, and that it ought not to be agreed to. 
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He quite agreed with the noble and learned 
Lord, that the question involved was a fit 
one for general legislation. 

Lorp BROUGHAM thought there were 
already in existence powers to prevent the 
gradual filling-up of navigable rivers. If 
he were the owner of a stream, and chose 
to deepen it, throwing the rubbish he dug 
out into the river, he would be indictable 
for a nuisance ; and the same remedy was 
open against a person who filled the river 
in by any other means. 

Lorp CAMPERDOWN said, he should 
be satisfied with the postponement of the 
consideration of the Bill in Committee, and 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Lord REDESDALE said, no doubt 
the remedy referred to by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham), of indicting 
a person who filled the river in for a nui- 
sance, existed, but it could not be carried 
out, as it was impossible to find out whose 
rubbish filled the river in. Ile should 
suggest that the Bill be postponed till 
that day fortnight, and that in the mean 
time the evidence taken before the Select 
Committee be printed. 


Amendment and original Motion (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn ; and 
Committee put of to Monday the 16th 
instant. 


FLOATING BREAKWATERS. 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH asked tho 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken any 
steps, or intended to take any steps for 
carrying into effect the recommendation 
of the Select Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House in 1860 upon floating break- 
waters, &c., which was reported in the 
following terms :— 

“The Committee are not prepared to recom- 
mend that the Government should undertake the 
task of constructing breakwaters on these princi- 
ples; but looking to the vast cost of harbours 
constructed upon the systems hitherto in use, 
they are of opinion that a moderate sum may be 
advantageously expended by the Government in 
testing any plans which may offer a probability of 
important results in great future saving of money 
and in giving protection to life and property in 
various localities. To carry this object into effect 
the Committee recommend that a sum not ex- 
ceeding £10,000 be placed at the disposal of the 
Admiralty.” 

To show the importance of the subject, he 
might observe that the Committee stated 
in their Report that the annual loss of 
property off our coasts arising from casual- 
ties—that was shipwreck—had been, on 
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the average of six years from 1852, 
£1,500,000, while 780 lives had been lost 
on the average during the same period. 
This was sufficient to prove that some pro- 
tection was needed. A great many inge- 
nious contrivances were submitted to the 
Committee for providing floating break- 
waters at various places round the coast, 
which the Committee recommended should 
be experimented upon, and that a moderate 
sum should be appropriated to that purpose. 
Since that period very large sums had 
been voted for carrying out experiments in 
new inventions for the destruction of hu- 
man life, and he thought Parliament 
could hardly grudge the outlay of the small 
sum suggested in an experiment the object 
of which was to preserve both life and 
property. He was quite aware that prac- 
tical and scientific men had given opinions 
adverse to the probable efficiency of these 
floating breakwaters; but when it was 
remembered that practical and scientific 
opinions had been quite as strongly pro- 
nounced against steam navigation, rail- 
ways, and that even now old artillery offi- 
cers were as strongly prejudiced against 
the Armstrong gun, believing it to altoge- 
ther inefficient compared to the old smooth- 
bore, he hoped such opinions would not 
be allowed to prevail against devoting so 
small a sum for testing an invention which, 
if successful, would produce such beneficial 
results. 

Tue Doxe or SOMERSET said, that 
two years ago a Committee of the House 
of Lords, of which he had the honour to 
be a member, was appointed to inquire 
into the subject of floating breakwaters. 
That Committee heard a great variety 
of opinions, both as to the advantage and 
disadvantage of floating breakwaters ; 0 
that the Committee were divided in opi- 
nion, For his part, he did not con- 
' eur in the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee, that a considerable sum of money 
should be placed in the hands of the Ad- 
miralty, and that the Admiralty should 
try the experiments. At the present 
time the Admiralty had got sufficient ex- 
periments on their hands, and he was not 
very much inclined to incur large expen- 
diture for which the Admiralty would be 
responsible ; for it was obvious, that if the 
plans for floating breakwaters succecded, 
the gentlemen who proposed them would 
say that all the merit was theirs; and if 
they failed, as he (the Duke of Somerset) 
thought they would, they would say that 
the Admiralty had conducted the experi- 
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ments in such a manner that they were 
certain to fail. Moreover, the sum men- 
tioned in the Report of the Committee 
was entirely inadequate for the purpose. 
Every one knew that a light-ship could be 
so moored that it would not be moved by 
a storm; but to moor a floating break- 
water a quarter or half a mile long was a 
very different matter, and the question was 
not how to moor it against an ordinary 
storm, but a great storm ; and when that 
came, the probability was, that instead of 
protecting the shipping bchind it, it would 
prove their‘destruction. For this reason 
the Admiralty had no wish to try experi- 
ments upon a large scale, and certainly to 
try experiments upon a small scale would 
be to throw money away. Since the 
Committee issued its Report two or three 
parties had proposed to try the experi- 
ment. The Admiralty replied that they 
would not withhold their permission from 
the operations, but they declined to make 
themselves responsible for any of the con- 
sequences which might happen to shipping. 
He had not heard lately that any com- 
panies were prepared to undertake these 
experiments ; but, in case works of the 
kind were carried on, the Admiralty 
would watch them with great interest, 
and would be very glad if good results 
followed. The question of harbours of 
refuge was one involving enormous cost, 
though within the last few years engi- 
neers had discovered that ‘they could be 
constructed for much less comparative 
expense than they formerly were. The 
Committee had done good by calling the 
attention of engineers and of the public 
to the subject, but on the part of the 
Government he was not prepared to give 
any positive promise of undertaking a 
work of this nature. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, the reasons adduced by the noble 
Duke were not, to his mind, satisfactory. 
The principle of the invention having re- 
ceived the sanction of the highest autho- 
rity, he did not see why an outlay of 
£10,000 might not be attended with 
beneficial results. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that no 
enormous outlay was proposed to be made 
in the first instance. It was distinctly 
stated in the evidence before the Com- 
mittee that these breakwaters were in- 
tended to be constructed in small portions, 
and therefore the invention might be 
tested at a small outlay; for if a small 
portion were found to stand, the whole 
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extent of a long breakwater would be 
equally good. 


RIVER DEE NAVIGATION.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv CHELMSFORD said, he wished 
to ask the noble Duke the First Lord of 
the Admiralty for an explanation of the 
circumstances under which the Board of 
Admiralty insisted on the insertion of cer- 
tain Clauses in a Bill now before Parlia- 
meiit, promoted by the Birkenhead, Flint- 
shire, and Holyhead Railway Company, 
giving jurisdiction to the Admiralty over 
part of the river Dee, to the Prejudice of 
the Rights of the River Dee Company. He 
complained that after both Houseshad three 
times refused to sanction the insertion of 
of what were called the Admiralty clauses 
in respect to the jurisdiction of the Admi- 
ralty over the navigation of the river Dee, 
which was under the jurisdiction of the 
Dee Commissioners, they had this Session 
sought to re-introduce them in a private 
Railway Bill now before Parliament. He 


trusted the noble Duke would seriously 
consider whether, as these clauses had 
been rejected on several occasions, they 
ought to be inserted in this Bill. 


Tue Duke or SOMERSET said, that 
early this Session the Bill referred to was 
introduced, and was referred tothe Admiralty 
under the provisions of the local Act, which 
required a preliminary report, and such a 
report was made. But all questions of 
reporting by the Admiralty on private 
Bills involved considerable difficulty. He 
afterwards saw a deputation of gentlemen 
representing private interests, who urged 
liim to put his veto on the Bill; that he 
thought would have been unfair, without 
giving the other side an opportunity of 
being heard on the subject. The Admiralty, 
consequently, had directed a report to be 
drawn up pointing out the effect of the 
construction of a bridge over the Dee, on 
the navigation of the river, and proposed 
to insert certain clauses for the protection 
of the navigation, which it appeared to him 
under the circumstances to be reasonable 
to insist on, leaving the Committee of the 
House of Commons to deal with the 
matter. He would observe that the Dee 
Company was bound to keep open the navi- 
gation of the Dee by dredging to a certain 
depth. If in future this Bill should come 
before Parliament, the Board of Trade 
would have to deal with it, the questions 
involved being commercial. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, that if it 
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were true that the River Dee Company 
had neglected their duties, he was afraid 
it might be said that the Commissioners 
had neglected theirs, as they possessed 
powers to withhold the tolls, which they 
had not done. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, the question 
to be decided in 1851, was whether the 
Dee Company had kept the river at a 
proper depth, and it was considered that 
they had done so. He thought it was 
too much the habit at the Admiralty to 
insist on the promoters of Private Bills in- 
troducing a lot of cut and dried clauses, 
without reference to the particular cireum- 
stances of the case. He had known this 
to be done on several occasions. The 
River Dee Company are under penalties 
to keep the river at a proper depth, and 
justly claim to be allowed to do so in the 
way they think best, without being inter- 
fered with by the insertion of the Admi- 
ralty clauses. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 2, 1862. 


Minvutes.]—Pusiic Briis.—1l° Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts, &c. Amendment. 

2° Transfer of Land; Declaration of Title; Se- 
curity of Purchasers; Real Property (Title of 
Purchasers); Assurances Registration (Ire- 
land). 

8° Highways ; Education of Pauper Children. 


THE CHIEF CONSTABLE OF EAST 
SUFFOLK.—QUESTION. 


Mr. G. W. BENTINCK said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether he has received in- 
formation of the delay of the Chief Con- 
stable of East Suffolk in attending to a 
complaint respecting his Chief Superin- 
tendent in October last; and whether he 
intends, in consequence, to issue any rules 
for the guidance of Chief Constables. in 
cases of complaints against their subor- 
dinates, and for the prevention of errors 
of judgment, and of delays consequent 
thereon, in future ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, in reply, 
that the matter had come under the cog- 
nizance of the Police Committee, who, he 
understood, had expressed an opinion on 
the subject; and thought that the Chief 
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Constable committed an error of judgment. 
He was not aware that any rule on the 
subject was necessary; but if so, he should 
have no objection to have one framed. 
This case had been disposed of by the 
Police Committee, and the Chief Con- 
stable was responsible to the magistrates. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HEYGATE said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of the Government to take any further 
steps with reference to the collection of 
Agricultural Statistics ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Corre- 
spondence on the table would inform the 
Tiouse what had been the answers received 
from the Chairmen of Quarter Sessions on 
the subject. There were some counties 
in which the magistrates were willing to 
have statistics collected by the police, but 
in the majority of counties it was objected 
to. It was not thought desirable to have 
them partially collected. An application 
had been made to the Registrar General 
as to whether he could devise a plan for 
the collection of those statistics, but no 
decision had as yet been come to on the 
subject. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENT.—QUESTION. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he would take 
that opportunity of asking the right hon. 
Gentleman, Whether it was true that the 
Governor General of Canada had taken 
upon himself to dissolve the Canadian Par- 
liament without consulting Her Majesty’s 
Government ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, that Her Majesty’s Government had 
received no information on the subject ex- 
cept that which had appeared in the public 
papers. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, 
HER MAJESTY’S ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS, 

Answer to Address [27th May ] reported, 
as follows :— 

“T have received your Address praying that a 
Commission may be issued to inquire into the 
working of the Law relating to Letters Patent 
for Inventions : 

“And I have given directions that a Commis- 
sion shall issue for the purpose which you have 
requested.” 

VOL. CLXVII. [rump sentes. ] 
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TRANSFER OF LAND BILL, 
(prt No. 101.] sEcCOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr WALPOLE said, he had to pre- 
sent a petition from attorneys, solicitors, 
and proctors, praying that it might not 
be passed in its present shape, but that 
it be amended, so as to give effect to 
the recommendations of the Registra- 
tion Commissioners of 1854 for estab- 
lishing a system of registration of titles 
to land. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the importance of the subject to which 
the Bill referred was universally admitted, 
and it was no Jonger incumbent upon him 
to demonstrate the utility of a measure 
which would give certainty and security of 
title, which would aim at perpetuating 
those advantages, and which would simplify 
and facilitate the transfer of real property. 
The Honse and the country were fully im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the evils 
which undoubtedly existed under the 
present system. Those evils might be 
stated in a few words. Under a compli- 
eated system of real property law which 
had grown up in this country, every vendor 
was under the necessity of deducing from 
a great variety of instruments a title which 
to be safe could not be for less than sixty 
years. The deeds were first examined by 
his solicitor, and the title perfected. An 
abstract was then delivered to the pur- 
chaser, and some practised conveyancer, 
was employed to see what possible holes 
and flaws could be found. The same pro- 
cess was gone through every time any 
fragment of the property was sold, and the 
House could easily understand that the 
expense entailed was considerable, It was 
true that a purchaser might now and then 
be found who would dispense with the in- 
vestigation, but it was a common saying in 
the Court of Chancery that a ‘‘willing pur- 
chaser’’ meant an unlimited amount of liti- 
gation. The great points which in all the 
Bills which had come before the House 
had been aimed at as remedying these 
evils were two—first, to find some means 


by which a title once established should be 


deemed good for ever; second, to make 
such a record of the title, first ascertained 
and granted either absolutely or subject to 
certain qualifications, as should for the 
future facilitate its transfer, give certainty 
to dealings with it, and preserve it in a 
position of safety, certainty, and security. 
It was not difficult to judge of the practi- 
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cability of the first of the two measures, 
because they had some experience to guide 
them. In Ireland the experiment of giving 
Parliamentary titles, after due investiga- 
tion, through the medium of a court of law, 
had been tried on a large scale, and with 
signal success. Among the great obliga- 
tions which the country owed to the name 
of Romilly, not the least was the introduc- 
tion by the Master of the Rolls of a mea- 
sure which had been attended with such 
important beneficial consequences as the 
Encumbered Estates Act. The applica- 
tion of that Act was originally limited to 
estates subject to encumbrances, but it 
had since been extended to cases where 
no sale was necessary, and where no encum- 
brances existed. That was done by the 
Act of 1858, which established the Landed 
Estates Court ; which was intended to bea 
permanent institution, and was empowered 
to give a Parliamentary title in respect of 
the properties passing through it. Ile be- 
lieved Parliament and the country had 
every reason to be well satisfied with that 
course of legislation, and, as far as the pre- 
sent Bill went in the same direction, he 
presumed the House would be prepared to 
accept it. A noble Lord (Lord Cranworth) 
had introduced in another place the Bill 
which stood next on the paper. The pro- 
visions of that Bill were so entirely satis- 
factory that the Government was ready to 
adopt them, either as a separate measure 
or by incorporating them with the present 
Bill, according to the wish of the House. 
The Commissioners of 1854 recommended 
that titles granted under their plan should 
be guaranteed by Parliament, and that a 
fee fund should be formed as a source of 
compensation to persons who might be un- 
justly deprived of their estates. No pro- 
vision for compensation was contained in 
the present Bill ; but it was for the House 
to consider whether it should or should not 
be inserted. It was for the Lower House 
to initiate a proposal of that kind, which 
could not have been made by the Lords 
with much chance of acceptance by hon. 
Members. There was no reason, as 
far as he could judge, to apprehend 
that any serious pecuniary liability would 
be fastened on the country by a provision 
for compensation, so that a very small 
percentage on the value of estates which 
receive the benefit of the Act would be 
sufficient to meet all claims which were 
likely to arise on that score. Under the 
clauses of a similar kind in the Railway 
Acts, the companies had not been called 
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upon to pay any serious sums; and 
under the Irish Encumbered Estates Act, 
although about a third of the land of Ire- 
land had passed through the Court, eompen- 
sation had been claimed only in two cases : 
in one case to the amount of about £3,000; 
and in the other by a person who was the 
owner of a fee-simple estate, upon which 
there was a lease of 400 or 500 years to 
run. That claim was compromised for 
£20. The next point was the record of 
the title. It had been constantly asserted 
that there was no reason why the transfer 
of land should not be made as simple and 
easy as the transfer of stucks, shares, or 
ships. There was, however, a substantial 
difference between land and other kinds of 
property, which would always prevent the 
former from being transferred so readily 
and simply as other investments. Stocks 
and shares had no special identity of their 
own, but were, to a certain extent, abs- 
tractions. They represented a fixed unity, 
consisting of an aliquot share of a sum 
which was susceptible of arithmetical mea- 
surement. One sum of £100, or one 
share, was just as good as another £100, 
or another share in the same stock or 
company. But land was a reality, and 
not an abstraction—it was valuable for 
itself, as well as for the property it re- 
presented. The case of ships might at 
first sight seem more analogous ; but in 
reality it also was different. The law 
divided the value of each ship into sixty- 
four parts, any one of which might be 
transferred upon the registry. And then, 
although there was this or that ship in 
question, each proprietor held only a cer- 
tain share of the entire value, and could 
not assume physical possession of any par- 
ticular part of the vessel. In endeavour- 
ing to facilitate the transfer of land, it was 
not intended to diminish the value of the 
ownership to the owners, or to prevent 
them from having the same means of 
making provision for their families, of 
settling their estates, or dealing with 
them according to their will and pleasure, 
which they now by law enjoyed. Bear- 
ing that principle in mind, he would re- 
mind the House of what had already taken 
place to clear the way for a measure on 
the subject. In the year 1853 certain 
Bills were received from the House of 
Lords providing for a system of registra- 
tion of assurances. Those Bills were 
referred to a Select Committee, which 
recommended that they should not be 
proceeded with, but that a Royal Com- 
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mission should be issued to inquire into 
the subject. Before that Committee an 
eminent and able solicitor, Mr. Cookson, 
developed a scheme which was in sub- 
stance afterwards approved by the Royal 
Commission, and in principle adopted by 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
(Sir Hugh Cairns) in the Bill which he 
introduced into Parliament in the year 
1859. Mr. Cookson’s idea was to dis- 
tinguish between land as an article of sale 
and as the subject of beneficial ownership ; 
and he thought that in registering or re- 
cording the title it was inexpedient to look 
beyond the aspect of the land regarded 
simply as a commodity or article of sale. 
In accordance with that idea, he proposed 
that the register should be only of fee- 
simple interests, or of interests equivalent 
to the fee-simple, which would enable the 
land to be brought into the market. That 
view appeared to him (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral) to be rather arbitrary. Mortgages, 
for example, whilst they were an acces- 
sory to the ownership of land, entered 
also into its quality considered as a sub- 
ject of sale and purchase. At the same 
time, Mr. Cookson thought there might also 
be a subsidiary register of encumbrances 
and leases. He was asked whether he would 
include leases for lives as well as for years? 


Of course he would. Then what did he say 


to a common estate for life? Was that to 
be registered ? That question seemed to 
puzzle him at first, and then he said he 
regarded that as a lease for life. But it 
subsequently appeared that that was not 
his view, and he recommended the register 
of a fictitious ownership to be created in 
eases where there was not really a fee- 
simple in possession—that the fictitious 
owner should be registered, and that other 
interests should be secured by cautions 
and caveats, and notices of that kind. 
That scheme was adopted by the Commis- 
sion, of which he would remark, that the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Cambridge was a distin- 
guished member, The present Bill did not 
in all respects adhere to the recommenda- 
tions of that Commission, but, in his opi- 
nion, proposed a great advance upon the 
plan sanctioned by it. The Commission, 
having considered and rejected the proposal 
for the establishment of a register of assu- 
rances—that was, of deeds or instruments 
as distinguished from the result of those 
instruments, constituting the title—recom- 
mended in substance the adoption of Mr. 
Cookson’s plan, according to which, where 
there was not an estate equivalent to a 
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fee-simple, persons were to be appointed 
either by a court, under settlement, or in 
some other way, who would appear upon 
the register as the formal owners, having 
the actual right to transfer, but having in 
many, perhaps in most cases, no real or 
beneficial interest whatever in the land. 
To that plan there were many objections. 
The principle one was that it would not 
attain that which ought to be the real 
object of legislation of this kind. It would 
not give to those who were truly and really 
the owners of landed property a simple and 
effectual means of ascertaining and secur- 
ing upon the register their titles, so that 
in all their dealings with purchasers they 
might be able to refer to that register as 
superseding the parchment title, as render- 
ing unnecessary the making out of abs- 
tracts in the old way, and as containing 
the authentic record of the title as it actu- 
ally existed. In the Bill of which he was 
proposing the second reading that defect 
had been remedied ; its object was to re- 
present the true title, and to make all the 
real estates and interests in land, and no 
fictions, the subjects of the record—of the 
registry, not of assurances, but of the 
titles which they gave. But, according 
to the plan recommended by the Com- 
missioners, if any considerable lapse of 
time took place between one settlement 
and another, there would be a series of 
ownerships off the register, not ascertained 
or authenticated at all, and, in fact, no 
security or information about any one of 
them could be given by the register. He 
remembered a case which came on in the 
House of Lords, in which a gentleman 
bought an estate, the title deeds were 
handed to him, and he was in possession 
of it for a considerable length of time ; 
but it afterwards appeared that another 
person had got a mortgage upon it, and 
that would be the case if the register 
did not disclose the real state of the 
title. But that was not all. The enor- 
mous dangers to landed property, if that 
plan were introduced without the most 
cogent and effectual safeguards, made it 
necessary for the Commissioners to recom- 
mend that there should be a vast system 
of checks, caveats, and cautions, by which 
any person having a beneficial interest 
might, without disclosing that interest or 
giving any security, but merely by enter- 
ing his name, prevent any dealings by the 
legal owners without notice to him. The 
result was, that when they had got an 
estate, they with one hand put on the 
register an apparent title, and with the 
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other hand closed up the register with an 
infinite number of inhibitions, caveats, and 
cautions, which must be got rid of before 
any dealings with it could take place. In 
order to avoid that difficulty, to record every 
one’s interest was, he ventured to say, the 
only practicable system. Indeed, the Com- 
missioners themselves felt the difficulty 
which their proposal involved, because 
they said that beneficial interests in land 
not amounting to the fee might be use- 
fully registered, but that such a registry 
ought not to be mixed up with and form 
part of the principal register of titles. They 
said there should be what they called a 
** subsidiary” registry of other interests 
in land. When the Commissioners were 
asked whether a registry of assurances 
was desirable, they justly pointed out the 
defects and inconveniences of the system. 
But a registry of title presenting all the 
parts of that title, had, as far as he could 
see, nothing in common with a registry of 
assurances, which alone was considered 
objectionable. Though gratefully availing 
themselves, therefore, of the labours of 
the Commissioners, the supporters of the 
present measure did not think it inconsist- 
ent not to adopt their proposals in their 
entirety. They proposed to make the 
scheme still more perfect, and to attempt 


to remove some of the difficulties which 


stood in their way. It was intended that 
purchasers might safely trust whatever 
appeared on the register under the Bill. 
When an indefeasible title was to be ob- 
tained, a very strict inquiry was to be 
made ; and an opportunity would be given, 
in the various stages of that inquiry, for 
all parties interested in the estate to come 
forward. Due notice would be given to 
them. The statement of title was to be 
drawn up as shortiy and concisely as pos- 
sible. The effect of registration would 
then be to give, in favour of any subse- 
quent purchaser for valuable consideration, 
an indefeasible title, subject only to the 
reservations and conditions which might 
be mentioned on the register. Nothing 
could be more simple and sure than a 
transfer under the system. A certificate 
was to be given of the title on the regis- 
ter. That certificate could be brought 
into the market, and it would be conclusive 
evidence to every one that the party to 
whom it had been granted was entitled to 
the estate and interest in the property 
therein described, subject only to such 
dealings as might have taken place after 
the date to which that certificate referred. 
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It would be in the power of the owner of 
property to send the certificate up to town 
and have an entry made on it of any 
dealings subsequent to its date. Deaths, 
births, marriage settlements, and other 
such dealings with the estate would be 
entered. The Bill provided for a short 
and simple form of transfer. In ordinary 
eases its effect would be to do away with 
the entire of the complicated machinery 
then necessary, while, in eases which were 
not altogether simple, it would do away 
with much of that machinery. He be- 
lieved, that if the measure were adopted, 
it would be attended with all the advan- 
tages that had been previously proposed, 
and with some peculiarly its own, amongst 
which was this, that it stated the title 
according to its real truth, and entirely 
avoided fictions. It had been supposed 
that there were provisions in the Bill which 
introduced that kind of registry of assur- 
ances to which objection had been made. 
That argument was, however, founded on 
a misconception. He trusted that the 
House would see that the opportunity so 
long desired then presented itself of sim- 
plifying the title to real estates, and of 
relieving landed proprietors from that 
great and constant source of expense to 
which its transfer was subject. In the 
evidence taken by the Encumbered Estates 
Commissioners, a unanimous opinion was 
expressed that the operation of the En- 
eumbered Estates Act in Ireland had 
been attended by a vast augmentation in 
the value of property, and that it was 
desirable to extend many of the same 
facilities to this country. If the House 
should think fit to pass this Bill, it would 
be a great satisfaction to those who had 
introduced it. There had been many 
labourers in that field of reform, so that 
no party could exclusively lay claim to 
the laurels of passing the Bill. Many 
eminent and learned men, both in and 
out of Parliament, had contributed to add 
to a due knowledge of the subject. Seve- 
ral ingenious plans had been propounded 
before the Royal Commission of 1854, 
and the Commissioners themselves had 
given most valuable assistance to the im- 
provement of the law. His hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Sir H. Cairns) 
had largely contributed to the same end. 
None of these authorities had, however, 
claimed to have arrived at the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty, and he could not but 
think, that if they could disengage their 
minds from their natural bias in favour 
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of their own plans, they would perceive 
that the present measure was preferable 
to any that had been yet proposed. At 
all events, the Bill, having been proposed 
by the Lord Chancellor in the other House, 
liad undergone full inquiry before a Select 
Committee, composed of landowners, who 
uiiderstood what was wanted as well as 
any lawyers, and some of the most emi- 
nent legal Members of the House of Peers. 
A majority of that Committee were of 
opinion that the plan now proposed pro- 
mised better than that recommended by 
the Commissioners. It was not alone the 
landed interest that would be benefited by 
the passing of this measure, because what- 
ever simplified the commerce in land, and 
gave additional safety and security to the 
possessors of landed property, must tend 
to the stability of all property, and every 
interest in the country. He would only 
say, in conclusion, that it would be a 
great satisfaction to the Government if 
they were enabled to settle this important 
question during the present Session. 

Moved, * That the Bill be now read the 
second time.” 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he was so 
anxious to see the first step taken for the 
amendment of the law of real property, 
and he entertained so lively a recollection 
of the candid assistance which he received 
from the noble and learned Lord now on 
the Woolsack when he, as Solicitor Ge- 
neral, introduced a measure on the sub- 
ject, that he should be willing to place in 
abeyance his own judgment in regard to 
the details of the present measure. In 
making, therefore, a few observations, he 
trusted his hon. and learned Friend would 
accept them in the spirit in which they 
were offered, because, although he differed 
in regard to one or two of the principles 
ou which the Bill was framed, he should be 
sorry to give any opposition to the second 
reading, or to offer any delay or obstruction 
tothe progress of the Bill. He would then 
submit to the House and the Government 
the two principal objections he had to urge 
to the measure. Upon one point he had 
already been anticipated by the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, who felt he had 
to deal with the difficulty that the Bill was 
in one respect in direct antagonism to the 
Royal Commission, of which the right 
hon. Gentleman in the chair was one of 
the most prominent members. That Com- 
mission, which reported in 1854, considered 
the question of a registry of assurances, 
which was sometimes called a registry of 
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deeds. They pointed out that great and 
insurmountable objections were felt to any 
system for the registration of deeds. His 
hon. and learned Friend was so conscious 
that public opinion was opposed to such 
a plan, that he had endeavoured to show 
that the Bill did hot contain a system of 
registration of deeds. He would, how- 
ever, defy any one, possessing even a 
hundred-fold the ingenuity of his hon. and 
learned Friend, to satisfy any man of 
plain understanding that there was no 
registration of deeds in the Bill. He 
agreed with the principle of the Bill up 
to the first registration of indefeasible 
titles. The model of the Irish Act had 
been followed up to that point, and no 
better plan could be devised. But what 
was to happen afterwards? Everything 
affecting the land—wills, mortgages, settle- 
ments, sales, and deposits—was to be put 
on the register ; but what was to be done 
with all the instruments by which the pro- 
perty was thus affected? They were all to 
be sent to the registrar, either put into a 
printed form by the parties, or, if not, by 
order of the registrar at their expense, and 
the registrar was to keep them. Thus 
they got publicity ; everybody, as far as 
the registration went, was obliged to make 
the dealings with the land public. That 
was his first objection to the plan, and it 
was a serious objection. The second point 
was even more serious. What was the 
registrar to do with the deeds when he 
got them? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had spoken with some complacency 
of the certificate of the title. That cer- 
tificate was to be a synopsis of the title, 
but how was the synopsis to be prepared? 
The registrar himself was to prepare the 
précis, or summary of the title, and put 
it on the register. The question then 
naturally arose whether what the registrar 
was empowered and directed to do was to 
be conclusive as to the effect of the deed 
on the title or not? He did not know to 
which alternative he looked with most 
alarm. If it was conclusive, it must regu- 
late to all time the rights of parties who 
had not been before him, and had had 
no opportunity of being heard. If it was 
not conclusive, which he understood was 
the alternative they were to regard as 
ractically the effect of the measure, they 
had gained nothing whatever. They had 


gained simply a certificate of title, which 
would still impose on every one who ac- 
cepted it the duty of consulting the original 
deeds to get at the first title. And that 
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was not all. The Bill declared that all 
deeds should be registered. He looked with 
some curiosity and anxiety to know what 
would be the consequence of that injunc- 
tion not being obeyed. The House would 
be surprised to learn, that, as he read the 
Bill, there was no provision whatever as 
to what the consequences were to be, one 
way or other, of the non-registration of the 
deeds. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that in the case of a purchaser such a deed 
would be as if it had not been executed, 
but it would be binding as between the 
parties if the lands were not sold. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that if so, 
it ought to be made to appear by the Bill 
that an unregistered deed was to be opera- 
tive against those who had notice of it, 
and inoperative against those who had no 
notice of it. In every system of registra- 
tion of deeds al] these matters were to be 
provided for; and till they were it was 
impossible to understand the bearing or 
effect of any system. He would say no 
more on that point than that all the pro- 
visions of the Bill were in direct antagonism 
to the Report of the Commission. It would 
require very much more argument and 
consideration than the subject had yet 
received to convince the House that the 
Report of a Commission on which they 
had once acted was entirely misconceived, 
and that in place of that which it recom- 
mended they were to have, not only a 
registration, but a most imperfect registra- 
tion of deeds. His objections were not 
made to oppose the second reading of the 
Bill; but he hoped the Government would 
consent to large amendments on the next 
stage. It was a trite observation that a 
bad system well administered might be 
preferable to a good system badly adminis- 
tered. And his next objection was, that 
whether the proposed system proved bad 
or good depended entirely on the officers 
by whom it was administered. What did 
the Bill say on that point? It proposed 
to appoint a registrar, who was to be a bar- 
rister of a certain number of years’ stand- 
ing. He would have brought before him 
questions of the greatest difficulty, involving 
the nicest points of equity that could ever 
be presented to a Court to decide. Yet, 
on looking at the clauses, he found that 
the registrar himself was to be the sole 
judge, decider, and arbiter as to whether 
he was to adjudicate on anything or not. 
He might say he would decide all the 
questions before him, or he might resolve 
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to decide nothing, and refer all to the 
Court of Chancery. There was nothing 
in the Bill defining what matters he should 
decide. Whoever the holder of the office 
might be, it was probable he would take 
good care not to decide anything for him- 
self. He might, certainly, be some san- 
guine young man who would “rush in” 
where others would scarce venture “ to 
tread.”’ But the House ought to ask this 
question,—If the registrar was compe- 
tent to decide those intricate questions at 
all, why should it not be made his abso- 
lute duty to decide them? If he was 
not competent to decide any of them, 
why was he allowed to decide one. On 
the other hand, as he was to have the 
option of referring any case to another 
Court, they might assume he might not 
be competent to decide them himself, 
Then why should he be trusted to de- 
cide any case at all? That was a point 
on which the House would require to be 
satisfied, because it went to the working 
of the Bill. Nothing could bring greater 
discredit on an amendment of the law 
than that they should rashly and inconsi- 
derately appoint an officer of that kind 
kind, who would not be a judge, with all 
the responsibility, experience, learning, 
and weight of authority a judge ought 
to have. He wished to go one step fur- 
ther, and to ask the House to con- 
sider this point also. Suppose the re- 
gistrar said, as he ventured to think he 
would say in a majority of cases, ‘I will 
not decide this difficult question my- 
self. I will send it to the Court of 
Chancery, and leave the Court of Chan- 
cery to decide.”” Was that a species 
of business which could be transacted by 
the Court of Chancery? The Equity 
Judges had their hands perfectly full of 
business. They certainly had no leisure 
time to sit down and peruse abstracts of 
title; and their business as Judges was very 
different in its character and details from 
the business of one who, without any as- 
sistance, sat down to investigate a title 
and to pronounce upon it. He therefore 
ventured to think there would be a diffi- 
culty in want of time, and a difficulty in 
throwing upon the Equity Judges business 
which was foreign to their habits and 
training. But then he observed a clause 
under which an indefinite number of chief 
clerks might be appointed, and he sus- 
pected that subordinate officers would be 
appointed to work out the business created 
by the Bill. If anything worse could be de- 
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vised than giving the registrar the absolute | 
right to decide important questions, it was 
accompanying it with a power for the re- 
gistrar to hand over those cases to the Court 
of Chancery, there to be disposed of by the 
chief clerks or other subordinate officers. 
The only chance of presenting a measure 
which would work well, and induce owners 
of land to bring in their titles to be ex- 
amined, was to sppoint some person who 
would command respect and confidence, 
and he did not believe that the object 
could be attained by the appointment of 
any one of less weight, experience, and 
authority than a judge of the land. Ire- 
land was taken as an exemplar, and in the 
case of the Landed Estates Court the 
House had most wisely come to the con- 
clusion to appoint persons with the rank 
and responsibility of judges. He thought 
it would be very false economy to appoint 
@ person registrar ata salary of £2,500 
@ year who would not command the power 
and authority which attached to the hold- 
ers of judicial office. The multiplication 
of judges was said to be an evil, but a 
far greater evil was the multiplication 
of a species of officer, of whom there 
were too many already, sometimes called 
registrars and sometimes called commis- 
miasioners, with powers which very closely 
resembled the powers of judges, without 
their weight and responsibility. Ie would 
not say a word upon the details of the 
Bill, but he trusted the Government would 
consider the points to which he had refer- 
red more fully than they had yet done. 
It was evident that there were matters 
in the Bill which could not be satisfac- 
torily discussed in Committee of the Whole 
House, and he trusted the Government 
would consent, therefore, to refer the Bill 
to a Select Committee. He should be 
glad to see that course taken, not from 
any hostility to the Bill, or from any wish 
to delay it, but from an honest and anx- 
ious desire, if time would permit, to pass 
it into law in the present Session, after 
it had received the Amendments and al- 
terations which it would receive in Select 
Committee. Ile was not deterred from ad- 
voeating that course by the statement that 
the Bill had already been before a Select 
Committee of the other House, because he 
believed attention had there been princi- 
pally bestowed upon abstract principles, and 
not upon the details of the measure. But 
whether that were so or not, the House 
of Commons had its own duty to perform, 
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perform it; more especially when they 
found that a portion of the Bill was in 
opposition to the Report of the Commis- 
missioners, and to what only a few years 
ago that House thought fit to approve. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
perfectly prepared to consider the Bill 
either in a Select Committee, or in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and he re- 
tained the opinion which he expressed 
some years ago, that the greatest of all 
misfortunes would be to pass a bad mea- 
sure, because a bad measure, by its certain 
failure, would do more harm than good. 
They also had the authority of Lord West- 
bury, that an imperfect measure would be 
more mischievous than useful, and that by 
a combination of skill and courage they 
should deal with an intolerable evil unde- 
terred by any superstitious terror of the 
alterations which might be required. In 
the words of Pope— 

“Thus Bethel spoke, who always speaks his 

thought, 

“ And alway thinks the very thing he ought.” 
He had been a member of the Committee, 
and also the Commission referred to, and 
he could assure the House that the subject 
had been fully considered in all its bear- 
ings. Asa landlord and a Chancery law- 
yer, he had had occasion to consider the 
subject before he was on the Commission, 
and therefore it was no new subject to 
him. Although he signed the Report, 
agreeing as he did with most of the recom- 
mendations, he differed from the Commis- 
sioners on four matters, in reference to 
three of which he ventured to sign a post- 
script to the Report, and those three 
matters had been under discussion this 
evening. In that postscript he stated that 
in his opinion there should be a land tri- 
bunal of high judicial authority, and not 
a mere registry office. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Sir Hugh Cairns), in his Bill of 1859, did 
provide a land tribunal, but he also pro- 
posed a registry office, and in that he dif- 
fered from him. The next point on which 
he differed from the Commissioners was 
in reference to land debentures, such as 
the right hon. and learned Member for 
Dublin University had since proposed, and 
which he trusted he should yet see estab- 
lished. The third matter on which he 
differed from the Commissioners was really 
important. It was with regard to caveats 
and subordinate registries. The Commis- 
sioners wished to impart to the land the 
utmost amount of transferability that was 
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consistent with registered interests, and 


they also wished to give protection to un- | 


registered interests. It was exceedingly 
difficult to reconcile these objects with 
each other. Mr. Cookson, who was ex- 
amined before the Commission, and who 
was afterwards a member of the Commis- 
sion, proposed a system of caveats which 
was adopted by the Commission. He (Mr. 
Y. Scully) did not approve of that part of 
the scheme. He thought, however, that 
official trustees might be appointed with 
advantage. Thus it might easily be pro- 
vided, that the court should haye power to 
enter, along with the registered owner, 
the name of one of its officers, as a pre- 
caution against undue transfer; or the 
court might have power to enter a special 
caveat, to be limited to particular facts, on 
their being proved. The registering of 
several persons as official trustees would 
be an almost perfect protection in the 
majority of cases. He thought it possible 
to devise a Bill which would give imme- 
diate and safe transferability, without at 
all contravening the Report of August, 
1853, or adopting any system for the 
registration of assurances. He wished to 
see a state of law by which the owner in 
fee should be able to transfer his title 
without more delay than was now expe- 
rienced in transferring stock, and with no 
more proportionate expense. He hoped 
that whatever alterations in the details 
might be found necessary, the principle of 
this Bill would be adopted by the House, 
and when adopted its benefits would be ex- 
tended to Ireland as well as to England. 
Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he was 
far from intending to oppose the Second 
Reading of the Bill, which related to mat- 
ters of deep interest to all who were con- 
cerned in land. The subject was also one 
which had long been an object of atten- 
tion to lawyers and others who took an 
interest in the law of landed property, and 
he rejoiced to see—if, indeed, they might 
be permitted to say they could see—a hope 
that through the introduction of this Bill, 
at least a step might be taken towards 
attaining the object in view. But there 
were so many objections to the Bill, that 
until it had undergone the revision of a 
Select Committee, or at least until it had 
been considered and thoroughly investi- 
gated in all its parts by a Committee of 
the Whole House, it would be impossible he 
could assent even to the substance of the 
measure. In order to appreciate the pro- 
visions of this Bill, or, indeed, accurately 
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consider what was the great object. they 
had in view in a measure of this kind ; 
and that object, shortly and simply stated, 
he took to be this:—To enable any one 
possessed of land in fee simple or by any 
other freehold tenure, when once he had 
established his title to that land, to obtain 
a certificate from some competent autho- 
rity which should give to him an inde- 
feasible title to that land, and which should 
record that title, so that it might protect 
and secure the conveyance of that land in 
all time to come. As far as the proyi- 
sions of the Bill were at all calculated to 
effect that object he entirely approved . 
them ; but, at the same time, he found in 
it much which raised in his mind consider- 
able doubts as to the efficiency of the mea- 
sure. In order to secure an indefeasible 
title to land, that title must, in the first 
instance, be submitted to some tribunal of 
undoubted competence ; some authority 
whose certificate would give confidence not 
only to the owners but to all who might 
have occasion to deal with the land. But, 
instead of the title being referred to such 
an authority, it was to be referred to a 
registrar, an officer to be created under 
the Bill, and with regard to whom it would 
be impossible to say whether his certificate 
was to be considered final or of no effect 
whatever. But if in the first instance the 
title were to be submitted to a competent 
tribunal—whether that tribunal should be 
established under the Bill, or whether it 
was to be the Court of Chancery—and no 
Bill ought to pass that House which would 
not provide such a tribunal—then, upon 
the tribunal being satisfied that the title 
was such as the Court of Chancery would 
compel an unwilling purchaser to adopt, 
that title might safely be pronounced 
indefeasible, and a certificate might de 
granted which would attach to the land, 
and constitute, as long as the land re- 
mained, a simple and indefeasible security 
All the owner would haye to do in any 
dealings with the land would be to produce 
that certificate, identify it with the land, 
and then the land might be transferred as 
simply as stock. Looking to the ma- 
chinery of the Bill, it appeared to him 
radically (but he hoped not incurably) de- 
fective, inasmuch as it totally rejected the 
system of caveats. Without the intro- 
duction of a system of caveats—without 
providing that any person who had an in- 
terest in the land, or a charge upon it, 
should have power to enter a caveat, and 
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when the title to the land should have been 
established, should be bound to enter a 
caveat, if a charge existed, to protect that 
charge—the Bill would not work. Under 
such a system the land could not be conveyed 
away without the concurrence of those who 
had entered caveats; but if once that con- 
currence was obtained, the transfer would 
be complete. If the Bill, as far as it 
related to title to land in fee simple, 
could be so amended in Committee as to 
carry into effect the objects which he had 
explained, it would, if it went no further, 
confer a great benefit on the country. It 
was in the hope that the Bill would be so 
amended that he consented to the second 
reading. But when he came to the second 
part of the Bill he confessed to a feel- 
ing of great disappointment. It was 
perfectly impossible not to see that the 
provisions for the registration of con- 
veyances clogged and encumbered what 
would be otherwise salutary and bene- 
ficial regulations, Every one who had 
a charge or encumbrance on the land 
was bound to register it. But if all the 
deeds that affected the title were to be 
registered, of what avail was the Bill in 
conferring a title. For this difficulty arose 
—either that the registration was per- 
fectly useless, and that every one who had 
dealings with the land must satisfy him- 
self that all the deeds taken together con- 
stituted a sufficient title, or he must rely 
upon the certificate of the registrar, and 
then advance his money. But the Bill 
did not provide, or pretend to provide, that 
the certificate of that officer should be 
conclusive. [The Soxicrror GENERAL : 
Yes it does, distinctly.] Then it was in- 
tended to confer upon that officer a power 
80 extraordinary that the House of Com- 
mons could never consent to accept the 
Bill. Was it to be pretended that a num- 
ber of deeds, constituting a title which 
might perplex even the most able Jawyer— 
which, when before a court of law, the 
judges themselves might differ about—was 
it to be supposed that questions of such a 
nature should be left to the absolute de- 
cision of a registrar appointed at a salary 
of £2,000 or £2,500 a year? He trusted 
that when they went into Committee, his 
hon. and learned Friend would so amend 
the Bill as to present the question simply 
and distinctly how the owners of an estate 
in fee might establish a title, and obtain a 
certificate that would stamp indefeasibility 
upon the property. If the Bill went no 
further, its effect upon the landed property 
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of the country would be to add consider- 
ably to its pecuniary value, Of all the 
schemes and plans bearing on the question 
which had been submitted to either House 
of Parliament during the last twenty or 
thirty years, and had undergone the con- 
sideration of Committees or Commissions, 
he must say that he had never seen any 
so complicated and yet so unsatisfactory 
and inefficient in all its material features 
as the Bill his hon. and learned Friend 
had laid upon the table. But, if it was 
possible to introduce clauses making the 
measure subsidiary to the great object of 
establishing and conferring an indefeasible 
title to land, to the Bill in that shape he 
would giye his support. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had always been 
a strenuous advocate for facilitating the 
transfer of land, and any practical measure 
introduced with that object would com- 
mand his support. But he by no means 
agreed in opinion with his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor, who believed 
that land could be made as easily transfer- 
able as stock, ships, or shares in public 
companies. If the Bill were not to become 
a dead letter, its operation must be com- 
pulsory ; for it seemed to him irrational 
that patches here and there should be re- 
gistered, while the great bulk of the land 
remained in its present condition. The 
Bill provided for the appointment of a sin- 
gle registrar, and an indefinite number of 
assistant registrars or clerks. But what 
were all the the actions or Chancery suits 
in England compared to the number of 
titles which would have to be registered ? 
Let any one take a walk from Oxford 
Street to Whitechapel, and see how many 
titles he would pass on the way. The 
great bulk of the landed property was 
either settled or else encumbered. In 
neither case could there well be a register 
of plain fee-simple titles. It was said that 
a man ought never to prophesy upon a 
subject with which he was not well ac- 
quainted, but four years ago he ventured 
to prophesy, with regard to the Irish Land- 
ed Estates Court, that if its powers to 
grant declarations of title were not com- 
pulsory, they would be practically useless. 
He had received a letter from a gentle- 
man, stating that since November, 1858, 
but nineteen declarations of title were 
made by that Court, and one refused. 
Though the Bill would entail considerable 
expense in its working, he would not op- 
pose its further progress, but he felt the 
same objection to it that he had done to 
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the Bill proposed in 1859 by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Belfast. 
Society was divided into two classes— 
those who had good titles, and those who 
had not. Any man with a good title would 
scarcely incur the trouble and expense 
of submitting it to a registrar, with the 
chance of having a slur cast upon it in 
the course of the investigation. Any one, 
on the other hand, conscious of not having 
a good title, would hardly submit his deeds 
to inspection. Under a voluntary system, 
therefore, what titles remained to be re- 
gistered? The Bill was based upon a 
theory which, he believed, could not be 
carried into practical effect, and he doubt- 
ed whether it was worth while to incur the 
expense necessarily involved in so unpro- 
mising an experiment. There were, un- 
doubtedly, evils connected with the trans- 
fer of land which ought to be remedied, 
but those evils could not be satisfactorily 
dealt with otherwise than by a general 
measure embracing all the land of the 
country. It was true that in some of the 


colonies a simple system was in force ; but 
it must be remembered that the colonies 
began with new titles, while the land in 
this country was complicated with many 
and various charges and trusts. 


At the 
same time, although he could not think 
that this Bill would meet the difficulties 
which did exist, if the majority of the 
House should think it was worth while to 
make the experiment, he should offer no 
opposition. He could not see how, under 
this Bill, the particular parcels of land that 
were dealt with could be identified ; and 
unless registration were compulsory, the 
system could not work. Land could not 
be dealt with in the same way as stock or 
shares, so long as there was equitable as 
well as legal ownership. The elements of 
real and personal property were essentially 
different ; and in his opinion the aliena- 
tion of land must always remain in Eng- 
land a matter of difficulty, unless the 
circumstances of the country greatly al- 
tered. There was a great disposition, 
especially in the higher branches of the 
profession, to simplify the law; and to a 
great extent the transfer of the land had 
been simplified. Evils attending the trans- 
fer of land no doubt existed ; but they had 
in fact been greatly exaggerated. He 
(Mr. Malins) did not believe in the repre- 
sentations which were made about the 
repeated investigations of title. Such as 
the evils were, however, he should be glad 
to see them remedied; but he believed 
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they would be just as great after the Bill 
had passed as before. He did not think 
the Bill was worthy of any support ; but 
if his hon. and learned Friend (the Solici- 
tor General), to whose opinion in the mat- 
ter he would defer as readily as to that of 
any man, had really satisfied himself that 
the Bill would be a practical working mea- 
sure, he would rather see the expense which 
the measure would occasion incurred than 
that the experiment should not be tried ; 
and when its failure was demonstrated, it 
would be withdrawn. He would go further, 
and say that there was even some hope 
that the Bill might be the beginning of 
something which might result in a better 
measure. Still he agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast, that 
the subject was not one that could be 
satisfactorily dealt with, by a Committee 
ofthe Whole House. Looking at the 
period of the Session, it would perhaps 
be impossible to get Members upon a 
Select Committee who could devote their 
attention to the subject at this time; 
but he thought that even at the expense 
of postponing any legislation for another 
year, it would be desirable to refer the 
subject to a Select Committee. How- 
ever, he repeated that he had no intention 
of opposing the Bill if the House should 
think fit to pass it at once. 

Toe ATTORNEY ‘GENERAL said, 
that the views of his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just sat down were, to say 
the least, rather singular. At the same 
time, there was no Member of the House 
whose opinion was better entitled to at- 
tention than that of his hon. and learned 
Friend on such a subject. He (the At- 
torney General) congratulated himself that 
in differing from his hon. and learned 
Friend he was in agreement with preced- 
ing speakers. Little or no reference had 
been made, before the last speech, to the 
evils which it was proposed by the Bill 
to remedy. His hon. and learned Friend 
had spoken lightly of those evils ; but in 
that view the community at large did not 
agree: Although the details of the mea- 
sure necessarily involved a considerable de- 
gree of technicality, the people of this coun- 
try, likely to be affected by it as owners or 
lessees of land, had long been of opinion 
that the expense, the delay, the uncer- 
tainty attending the dealings with land, 
amounted to a great practical evil, which 
required removal. Then, was the plan pro- 
pounded likely to effect a remedy for the 
evil, either complete, or as nearly complete 
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as the nature of things permitted? Te 
did not say that the measure was perfect, 
but he believed it was as well devised as 
ers of competent skill and judgment 
ad been able to frame it under the cir- 
cumstances. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wallingford, differing from the 
hon. Members who had preceded him, had 
expressed an opinion adverse to any mea- 
sure of the kind which was optional and 
not compulsory. Not denying the ex- 
istence of these evils, he thought, that 
not being made compulsory, the measure 
would be little resorted to, and that the 
expense of the machinery which it would 
set in motion would be thrown away. If 
that should prove to be the case, why, no 
very great amount of expense would be 
cast upon the country, because the staff, 
to commence with, would be neither nu- 
merous nor costly. If his view should 
turn out to be correct, and the measure 
should not prove acceptable to landowners, 
and the officers should be unemployed, 
people would soon say, *‘ The scheme has 
failed, and the sooner we put an end to 
the expense the better.” One branch 
of the hon. and learned Member’s pro- 
phecy was fatal to the other. He thought 
the court would not be uscd, and he 
thought it would be a very great expense 
to the country. But if it were not used, 
it could not be a very great expense. 
But he (the Attorney General) dissent- 
ed from the opinion, that, because not 
compulsory, the court would not be re- 
sorted to. There had long been growing 
up a preference for registered titles. The 
Encumbered Estates Act for Ireland, the 
principle of which had lately been extended 
to unencumbered estates in that country, 
although voluntary in its operation, had 
been very largely used. Among those who 
went into the market to purchase land, 
it would be found by experience that a 
preference for registered titles gradually 
arose; and as lands with such titles fetched 
a higher price, or admitted, at least, of 
easier transfer, even those who were at first 
adverse to registration came at length to 
avail themselves of it. The Bill intro- 
duced by the hon. and learned Member for 
Belfast in 1859 was voluntary, like the 
present measure. He had made no esti- 
mate of the cost of working this measure ; 
but it would only require, at the outset at 
least, one registrar and one or two clerks 
to be appointed, and would be far more 
economical than the scheme of 1859. The 
measure had been subjected to much ecriti- 
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cism, and it was only fair that its advan- 
tages should be properly made known. All 
who had spoken on the subject, with the 
exception of the hon. and learned Member 
for Wallingford (Mr. Malins), agreed that 
it was desirable to have a Parliamentary or 
an assured title, which should be unim- 
peachable from a certain day. The cardi- 
nal difference between this Bill, and that of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns) in 1859, was, 
that the former proposed that the register 
should show the true title, while the lat- 
ter only provided for the registration of a 
mere formal and dry title. At the same 
time, exception was taken to the measure, 
that it would be a registration of assur- 
ances, and that that would not be submit- 
ted to by the landowners of England. But 
many of them had already submitted to 
it, the Bill having originated in the other 
House of Parliament, and having been 
considered and approved, not only by the 
Law Lords, but by other Peers, who, from 
their wealth and position, were eminently 
entitled to speak for the landed interest. 
Objection was also made to that portion 
of the Bill which required that all instru- 
ments executed at the time of register 
should be produced, and copies lodged with 
the registrar. In his (the Attorney Gene- 
ral’s) view, the leaving of authentic evi- 
dence with the registrar of the execution 
of deeds was essential. It was not suffi- 
cient to register the mere description of 
the deeds, but it would be most important 
that the title should be put beyond dispute 
by the deposit of verified copies of the 
deeds themselves. It might, in some cases, 
become the duty of the registrar to make 
reference to the deed itself, instead of to 
a mere description. Moreover, by such 
a deposit of copies they guarded against 
the inconveniences resulting from a loss 
of the originals. It frequently happened, 
that when persons were collaterally inter- 
ested in property, and litigation was in 
progress, it was most difficult for certain 
parties to the litigation to obtain a copy 
of some fundamental deed. That incon- 
venience would undoubtedly be obviated 
by the lodging of an official copy with 
the registrar. An objection had also been 
made to the officer by whom the inves- 
tigation of the title was to be made be- 
fore it was put upon the register. On 
that point a considerable difference ex- 
isted between the present Bill and that 
of 1859. The latter proposed to consti- 
tute a court, presided over by two Com- 
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missioners, together with assistants ; but 
the present Bill contained the simpler and 
far less costly arrangement of appointing 
a single registrar. The House would find 
that the title was, in the first instance, to 
be examined by the registrar; and if any 
question of doubt or debate arose, the 
matter might be referred to any judge 
of the Court of Chancery whom the Lord 
Chancellor might appoint, Except, there- 
fore, that the officer was to be called a re- 
gistrar, and that he was not to have so large 
a salary as a judge, he saw no practical dif- 
ference between him and a judge, nor any 
reason to doubt that, subject to the appeal 
from his decision, a competent person might 
be very well obtained to fill this office. The 
objections made by the hon. and learned 
Member for Suffolk did not go to the en- 
tire rejection of the measure ; but his hon. 
and learned Friend was somewhat severe 
in his objections, and hardly consistent. 
His hon. and learned Friend acknowledged 
that it would be desirable to obtain a Par- 
liamentary title, but contended that this 
Bill contained no provision for the title ob- 
tained under this Bill being an indefeasible 
or assured title. A reference to the Bill 
itself would, he thought, dispose of that 
objection. But then, his hon. and learned 


Friend, changing his ground, complained 
that an instrument of such binding and 
conclusive efficacy should be allowed to 
roceed from the hand of the registrar. 
he one objection seemed to him a little 


inconsistent with the other. He could not 
but join in the hope that the Bill, having 
already received the able and careful con- 
sideration of a Select Committee of the 
other House, might be discussed, and he 
would even say critically examined, by 
hon. Members in Committee of the whole 
House ; but that its passing during the 
present Session might not be imperilled by 
referring the measure to another Select 
Committee. 

Mr. ROLT said, he did not rise to op. 
pose the second reading of the Bill, but he 
was anxious to add his voice to that of his 
hon, and learned Friend in favour of re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee. It was 
impossible to offer an objection to the 
second reading of a Bill brought in by the 
Government, the principle of which had 
been a by a Royal Commis- 
sion appointed on the suggestion of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 

An hon, Memper here moved that the 
House be counted ; but notice being taken 
that 40 hon, Members were present— 
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Mr. ROLT said, that the thinness of the 
attendance was a pret that the measure 
was not receiving the attention that its im. 
portance deserved, In consenting to the 
second reading, he desired to affirm no 
more than the desirableness of establishing 
a registry of titles. He was, however, 
anxious that the Gevernment should refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, because 
the form, manner, and details of the Bill 
could not be properly discussed in Com, 
mittee of the Whole House, and because, 
even if they could, the discussion, to be 
effectual, would oceupy a much longer time 
than before a Select Committee, A suf- 
ficient reason for referring the Bill to a 
Select Committee was, that its provisions 
widely differed from the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General could 
not but feel, that in defending the measure 
he had been arguing against the Report 
of the Royal Commission, which had the 
advantage of the assistance of the Speaker 
and two or three members of the present 
Government or individuals connected with 
it, Except in regard to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, he had not yet heard from any of 
the Commissioners that they had altered 
the opinion they expressed in their Report. 
The Commissioners had, in substance, 
pronounced a registry of assurances «. he 
impracticable ; and one of the main div-:- 
ences between the Bill and the Report of ihe 
Commissioners was, that the measure was, 
in effect, a registry of assurances, The 
Solicitor General had argued that it ‘vas 
not, but the Attorney General had justi- 
fied it because it was, 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL denied 
that he admitted it to be a registry of as- 
surances. 

Mr. ROLT said, however-that might be, 
the Bill was, nevertheless, both a registry of 
titles and a registry of assurances. That 
it was the latter was evident from the 79th 
clause, though nobody seriously insisted on 
establishing a registry of assurances, which 
was condemned by the Committee which 
sat in 1853, as well as by the Report of 
the Commission. He earnestly trusted that 
the Bill would be sent to a Select Com- 
mittee. The more it approximated to the 
Report of the Commissioners, the greater 
probability there would be of its being 
acted on and becoming a practical and 
useful measure. 

Sr FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, 
there were two points in the Bill that 
would require very serious consideration. 
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The one was with reference to the way 
in which an indefeasible title might be 
obtained. Certain notices and advertise- 
ments were to be given to the occupier 
of the land, but none to the owner of 
the adjoining land. Unless that were 
provided for, when an estate was sold a 
slice might be taken off the adjoining 
estate without the owner thereof knowing 
anything about it. The other point was 
that nowhere in the Bill was it stated what 
was to be the effect of a non-registration 
of deeds. These were two points that 
would require to be fully considered in 
Committee. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, that in Scotland, 
where a system of registration had existed 
for 200 years, and where great value was 
attached to the additional security it gave, 
much surprise was felt at the difficulty 
which was experienced in introducing that 
system into England. He believed that 
the advantages of the present Bill would 
be so great that in a short time all the 
prejudice against it would be removed. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
16th June. 


DECLARATION OF TITLE BILL. 
[BILL NO. 102.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ROLT, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, stated, that its ob- 
ject was to enable every landowner having 
a good title to obtain a judicial declaration 
that his title was good and indefeasible. 
The declaration of indefeasibility of title 
was by no means necessarily connected 
with a registry of title, and registration 
of title might be very useful without any 
declaration that it was indefeasible. When 
a person had obtained judicial declara- 
tion of title under the Bill now before the 
House, he might enter it upon the register 
under the Government Bill which had just 
been read a second time, or he might ab- 
stain from so registering it, at his diseretion. 
If he wished to sell his land without regis- 
tration, he had only to show that from 
the time of his declaration of title till the 
proposed sale nothing had been done af- 
fecting the title to the property. It was 
only after the lapse of a long time that he 
would need another judicial declaration of 
title. Every person who claimed to be an 
owner in fee-simple might apply for a ju- 
dicial declaration, and this Bill would effect 
that object through the instrumentality of 
the Court of Chancery. It was not proposed 
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therefore to create any new court, and it 
would, in the first instance at all events, 
entail no expense upon the country. It was 
introduced as an experiment ; and if that 
experiment should be found to work suc- 
cessfully, a separate court might afterwards 
be formed, in case such a step was found 
expedient, for the purpose of extending 
its advantages. The mode in which the 
object of the Bill would be attained was as 
follows :—The person seeking to obtain a 
judicial declaration of title would make 
an application by petition to the Court 
of Chancery, in which he would state the 
title under which he held the property. 
If the Court, assuming his story to be true, 
came to the conclusion that a good title 
was shown, it would make an order for an 
investigation of the title. If upon his own 
showing there was no title, there would be 
noorder. If upon investigation no title was 
proves his petition would be dismissed. 

ut if a title were established, the Court 
would make an order that a declaration 
should be made upon a future day, 
at least six months being given for the 
admission of objections. If upon the day 
fixed by that order no objector should 
appear, the Court would give orders for 
the issue of advertisements, and for the 
serving of notice of the order upon every 
person who in the opinion of the Court 
ought to be served. If objectors came 
in and sustained their objections, the 
order for a declaration previously made 
would be set aside ; but if the objections 
failed, the order would be made absolute, 
and the applicant would be declared ab- 
solutely entitled. There would be liber- 
ty to appeal from the Vice-Chancellor to 
the Court of Appeal and the House of 
Lords. When an absolute declaration was 
made, the applicant might obtain one cer- 
tificate or several certificates of title, as he 
preferred. The declaration of title would 
be conclusive in favour of any purchaser 
for value from the person whose title had 
thus been declared. The Bill would entail 
no expense upon the country, and this 
House and the country were greatly in- 
debted to the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Cranworth), who had prepared it with 
great consideration, and carried it through 
the other House. THe understood that the 
Government did not intend to object to the 
seeond reading ; but they proposed to em- 
body the Bill with that which had just 
been discussed by the House. To this 
he should greatly object; he thought the 
Bill should be allowed to stand by itself ; 
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and he doubted not that it would be found 
a safe and valuable addition to legislation 
on a subject in reference to which every 
attempt at change must, at the best, be 
experimental. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL inti- 
mated that he had no objection to the 
Motion, stating that there was no differ- 
ence in substance between the present 
measure and one introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor. He took the opportunity of 
adverting to a suggestion made in reference 
to the Bill last under consideration, and 
which = ge likewise to the present Bill 
—namely, that it should be referred to a 
Select Committee. He was quite sure 
that that suggestion was made bond fide, 
without any view to obstruct the passing 
of the Bill; but his present impression was 
that the adoption of the measure in the 
existing Session was not likely to be at- 
tained by the course recommended. It was 
often convenient to send measures of in- 
ferior moment to a Select Committee ; but 
with regard to a Bill dealing with a ques- 
tion of such great and general importance 
as that under consideration, a question 
which had been before the public for a 
series of years, and upon which it was 
desirable to legislate during the Session, 
he thought a Committee of the whole 
House would be much the more fitting 
tribunal. His hon. and learned Friends, he 
had no doubt, would feel it their bounden 
duty to give that close attendance upon a 
Select Committee which would be requisite, 
though great sacrifices would thereby be 
entailed upon them ; but, all things con- 
sidered, he believed the gravity and im- 
portance of the subject would be better 
consulted by considering the Bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, the Bill 
was an admirable one; the only point in 
which it failed was in making the Court of 
Chancery the medium through which the 
declaration of title was to be obtained. 
The Judges of the court would certainly 
not be able to undertake the duty; and if 
it were left to conveyancers employed by 
them, the weight attaching to the autho- 
rity of the court would no longer exist. 
Before the next stage of the Bill, he hoped 
the Government would reconsider their 
decision in reference to a Select Com- 
mittee. Only one or two of the principal 
points had yet been pointed out, but at the 
proper time he would be able to show that 
in every clause of the Bill there was ample 
ground for referring it to a Select Com- 
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mittee, and to a Select Committee alone, 
His hon. and learned Friend had spoken 
of the gravity and importance of the sub- 
ject requiring it to be discussed in a Select 
Committee; but not an hour previously, at 
the very crisis of the debate on this Bill, 
it was only by the exertions of the hon. 
Member for Lewes (Mr. Brand), whose 
energy was worthy of all praise, that the 
exact number of Members requisite to con- 
stitute a House could be brought together, 
and two-thirds of those had not heard any 
part of the previous discussion. He did 
not believe that the consideration of the 
Bill in Committee of the Whole House 
would save any time ; on the contrary, he 
felt disposed to think that it would take 
up more days if that course were followed 
than it would if it were sent to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the Bill 
was not fairly open to many of the objec- 
tions made. It was not intended for the 
register of assurances, nor yet for the re- 
gistration of titles, It was simply a Bill 
constituting the Court of Chancery the 
Encumbered Estates Court for England ; 
though seeing that three judges were re- 
quired to do the work in Ireland, at least a 
dozen Lord Chancellors would be requisite 
in England. Some of the clauses were 
borrowed from the Bill which he himself 
brought in, and which was read a second 
time in 1853. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
16th June. 


SECURITY OF PURCHASERS BILL. 
[BILL NO. 103.] SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ROLT said, he rose to move the 
second reading of the Bill. Its object might 
be shortly stated. It enabled evidence of 
the clear and indefeasible title of any 
landowner to be perpetuated without a re- 
gister. The Bill proposed that any owner 
who had obtained a declaration of title 
should be at liberty to endorse his pur- 
chase deed on the certificate of title, and 
so every succeeding purchaser would be 
entitled to endorse his title on the convey- 
ance of his grantor, and thus by a series of 
endorsements every dealing with the land 
would be shown. The Bill also provided 
that no deed not memorialized should be 
of any validity against a purchaser for 
value. The only difficulty would be as to 
the means of getting access to the deeds 
for the purpose of endorsing the memorial 
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upon them; but that was a question of 
detail that might be considered in Commit- 
tee. He trusted the Government would 
not oppose the second reading of the Bill. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he thought it quite obvious that the Bill 
could not have concurrent operation with 
the Government Bill ; but as there would 
be ample opportunity of considering its 
provisions at a future stage, he did not in- 
tend to oppose the second reading. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
16th June. 


REAL PROPERTY (TITLE OF 
PURCHASERS) BILL. 
[BILL No. 104.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, said, 
its object was to extend the Statute of 
Limitations, and to shorten the time within 
which an absolute title would grow up to 
thirty years. It appeared to him, that if 
a tenant for life of an estate sold it for 
a valuable consideration, the purchaser 
would, under the Billl, shut out the re- 
versioner after thirty years. As, however, 
the measure came down from the other 
House on the high authority of Lord St. 
Leonards, he had consented to move the 
second reading. 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he believed 
the effect of the measure would be to en- 
able a tenant for life to cut off the rights 
of the tenant in remainder, and put the 
money he received for the injury in his 
pocket. If the House thought that a de- 
sirable object, it would pass the present 
Bill, but not otherwise. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday, 
16th June. 
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ASSURANCES REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL No. 91.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
Bill applied exclusively to Ireland, where, 
since the reign of Queen Anne, a general 
registry had been kept of all deeds of as- 
surance relating to landed property. Some 
inconveniences and abuses had grown up 
under the existing statute on the subject, 
and they had to consider the proper mode 
of providing a remedy for them. In some 
points the statute was almost a dead letter, 
and the mode of registry under it also de- 
pended a great deal on formalities. The 
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registry was established by a statute of 
Queen Anne in 1707, which authorized 
the registration by memorials of all deeds 
relating to land and wills, and declared un- 
registered deeds void as against purchasers 
for value, and mortgagees or creditors by 
judgment or recognizance. It did not, 
however, provide for the equitable effect of 
notice ; but the Courts of Equity held that 
notice of the existence of an unregistered 
deed was equivalent to registration. A 
number of formalities was also required, 
and a non-compliance with any one of 
these rendered the registration a nullity. 
That Act was practically not altered until 
the 9th of George 1V., when a very useful 
Act was passed ; but that Act was repealed 
by a statute of William IV., passed in 
1832. The Act of William IV. did not 
mend any of the defects of the Act of 
Queen Anne, but unintentionally led to the 
growth of a large crop of evils in the Irish 
register. -It attempted to provide in 
great detail for the keeping of a variety of 
books, duplicates, and digests, but utterly 
failed ; so that the consolidated index of 
names was not commenced since 1849, 
and the consolidated index of lands was 
not commenced since 1839, more than 
twenty years ago. To reduce order out of 
such confusion an Act was passed in 1850, 
and alterations and improvements were pro- 
posed, which were partly adhered to in the 
Bill before the House. The Bill of 1850 
was to come into operation after maps, 
founded on the Ordnance survey, had been 
prepared, the lands indexed, and three 
months’ notice given by the Lords of the 
Treasury. In point of fact, it was never 
brought into operation, and remained a 
dead letter. A representation was made 
to the Government by the Law Society of 
Dublin, as to the inconvenience and errors 
in the registry office, and the delay which 
took place in making the necessary 
searches for documents, and that led toa 
Motion in‘1860, on the part of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the city of Dublin 
(Sir E. Grogan), and afterwards to the 
appointment of an eminent lawyer, Mr. 
Lane, a Quecn’s Counsel at the Irish bar, 
to make inquiry. A more limited inquiry 
was also made by Colonel Leach, of the 
Ordnance Survey ; and the reports of 
those eminent men concurred in affirming 
the existence of great evils, and in sug- 
gesting the remedies which it was desirable 
to adopt. Mr. Lane pointed out the mis- 
chievous consequences of the statute of 
Anne, making the validity of memorials 
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dependent on thirteen conditions, and 
quoted the opinion of the Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench in Ireland in favour of 
some legislation being absolutely neces- 
sary. Mr. Lane observed— 


“The importance of the communication made 
by the Chief Justice could scarcely be overrated, 
when it was known that out of 34,000 memorials, 
not taken consecutively, 1,100 were open to ob- 
jection, and in an earlier part of the registry no 
error or omission which could be made, had not 
been made to render the registration nugatory.” 


It was proposed by the Bill to declare 
valid, notwithstanding formal defects, all 
memorials hitherto registered except those 
which had been acted upon either judicially 
or privately as being invalid, to repeal all 
Acts which required these formal requi- 
sites, to substitute the execution of deeds 
with one attesting witness, and to leave all 
other matters to be governed by general 
orders of the Landed Estates Court, under 
the superintendence of which in future the 
registry would be kept. The next import- 
ant point was connected with the principles 
upon which the registry was to be kept. 
It was the original intention of the statute 
of Queen Anne, and of all legislation upon 
the subject, that nothing should be regis- 
tered except with reference to some par- 
ticular lands which were bound or affected 
by the instrument. But the practice of re- 
gistering deeds, which did not refer to par- 
ticular lands, obtained, and it became ne- 
cessary to keep a names-index without any 
reference to lands, and a lands-index which 
might or might not correspond accurately 
with the names-index. The consequence 
was that both indexes had to be searched, 
in some cases as far back as 100 years, 
and in twenty or thirty names, to see 
whether any memorial had been registered 
which affected the title. There was abun- 
dance of evidence to show that searches 
occupied a great deal of time and were 
very costly. This was partly owing to 
the omission to specify the particular 
lands in question in the register. The 
Act of George IV. required that that 
should be done, but the Act of 1832, by an 
ambiguity of wording, did away with the 
provision. Another great inconvenience 


was that at present there were no means | 


of concentrating the search by referring 
to any one head under which would be 
found the lands of which the particulars 
were required. The denominations were 
exceedingly numerous, and, as some were 
in English and some in old Irish, the 
confusion was bewildering. The Commis-, 
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sion of 1854 reported that in their opinion 
the register of deeds, the Ordnance Sur- 
vey, and the Encumbered Estates Court 
afforded the means of establishing an 
improved system of registration. The 
Ordnance Survey was a work of great 
value and unexceptional accuracy ; and 
there was a general impression among 
those who had investigated the question 
that it ought to be made the basis of the 
register. Persons bringing memorials to 
be registered should be required to identify 
on the Ordnance map the particular locality 
to which the deeds referred. The next 
question was what division of lands should 
be adopted. After careful consideration, 
it had been decided that town lands, 
being the lowest unit of a known and fixed 
denomination on those maps, should be 
the basis of registration. The town lands 
were of unequal extent, varying from 12 
to 7,000 acres, and averaging about 330 
acres, the larger townlands being in the 
waste and mountain districts, and the 
smaller ones in the neighbourhood of 
towns. There were 63,000 of them, and 
the boundaries were most correctly laid 
down on the Ordnance maps. The only 
objection was that the names of towns 
on the map sometimes differed from the 
names which were used by the proprie- 
tors ; but as that would not prevent them 
from being identified on the map, it did 
not matter. Baronies and parishes, on 
the other hand, were too large and un- 
wieldy to serve the purpose. To recapi- 
tulate the main provisions of the Bill, it 
was proposed to abolish all the forms 
hitherto prescribed by Act of Parliament 
in the office, to simplify the form of me- 
morial, and to place the regulation of the 
office under the Landed Estates Court, 
which, being a court occupied in the 
superintendence of the conveyancing of 
landed titles, most naturally would attract 
to itself the superintendence of a registry 
so intimately connected with its own opera- 
tions. It was further proposed to validate 
existing memorials, however defective, 
unless they had been acted on as invalid ; 
not to allow charges to be registered in 
the names-index only without a relative 
register in the lands-index; and to re- 
quire that particular charges should be 
specified with respect to each of the deeds 
registered and with reference to the town- 
land upon the Ordnance map, so that they 
might be registered in the name of every 
townland, and all subsequent dealings 
with respect to lands would appear col- 
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lected in the registry. It was also pro- 

sed to take those provisions of the Bill 
of 1850 which contemplated objects most 
useful in connection with the Encumbered 
Estates Court, namely, that the register 
should be good although there might be 
notice of an unregistered deed ; and that 
all instruments affecting titles, such as 
bankruptey decrees and orders of courts, 
should be memoralized on the register. 
Lastly, it was proposed that the register 
should be placed under the Encumbered 
Estates Court, and that all other forms 
of enrolment should be rendered unneces- 
sary. lle hoped the hon. Gentlemen 
connected with Ireland would give the 
Government every assistance, so as to 
ensure the passing of the Bill this Session ; 
and he would deprecate the proposal that 
it should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The Bill had been carefully pre- 
ared by the officers of the Government 
in Ireland; and with a view to its being 
passed this Session he should deprecate a 
proposal, which he believed would be made, 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. As he had said, it embodied 
some of the provisions that were approved 
by the House in 1850 ; and where it did 


not do so, it rather rested upon broad 
principles of which the House was a com- 
petent judge, than upon any narrow points 
of detail which would require jealous in- 


vestigation. He thought the Bill would 
be found to be very useful; and legislation 
upon the subject was extremely necessary. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HASSARD said, it was true that 
they had a registry in Ireland for 150 
years, and they were anxious to make it as 
perfect as possible. They had not to find 
fault with it on principle, but in respect to 
matters of detail, the forms having become 
antiquated and ineapable of being worked. 
He quite concurred in the necessity of some 
measure of the kind, but he hoped that the 
House would consent to refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee. The speech of the hon. 


and learned Member who had just addressed’ 


them wasthe best argument in favour of that 
course ; for he was sure that no hon. Mem- 
ber who was not fully acquainted with the 
law relating to land in Ireland could pos- 
sibly have followed the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in his observations, and the 
Solicitors’ Society of Ireland had, after 
careful consideration, come to the concla- 
sion that it was most dangerous that such 
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a measure should pass without being sub- 
jected to the most minute examination. 
They were, moreover, wholly without re- 
liable information on the subject. It was 
true they had the Reports of two Select 
Committees, but the evidence on which 
those Reports had been framed they had 
had no opportunity of examining or sifting. 
The provisions as to negative search and 
those requiring the speeifieation in every 
registry of the town lands to which it re- 
ferred, and giving to the Landed Estates 
Court power to preseribe the forms to be 
used, would require the most careful con- 
sideration. As the Bill stood it would, in 
regard to the effect of the certificates and 
other matters, occasion rather than prevent 
litigation. The index, which would be in 
fact the register, ought to be prescribed 
distinctly by the Act, and it was idle to ask 
the House to enter upon such a question 
at the length and in the detail required. 
He objected to confounding together the 
declaration of title and the registrations of 
the land, or leaving the two things in the 
hands of the same officer. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN aid, he 
would admit that some legislation on the 
subject was indispensably necessary. The 
body of solicitors in Ireland, however, 
strongly objected to certain provisions of 
the Bill, but especially with regard to the 
omission as to negative search. He had 
no wish to throw difficulties in the way of 
the second reading ; but he suggested that 
a Committee of the Whole House was the 
proper authority to enact rules and regula- 
tions upon the matters embraced in the Bill. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, there 
was a disposition on all hands to give a fair 
consideration to the Bill; but its compli- 
eated details could not be discussed by that 
House. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he objected to any 
summary disposal of a Bill which proposed 
at one fell swoop to do away with Acts of 
Parliament from Queen Anne down to the 
present time, and to alter a system which 
on the whole had given great satisfaction 
in Ireland. At the same time, a large 
arrear of business had evidently aecumu- 
lated, and it was necessary to expedite in 
some way the business of the office. He 
did not see why the Landed Estates Court 
should be selected for the registration of 
all estates; and the better course, he 
thought, would be to send the Bill to a 
Select Committee, in order to ascertain 
the best mode of dealing with the whole 
question. 
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Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to ask whether, if the Bill were 
read a second time, the Government 
would consent to refer it to a Select 
Committee? He would not now oppose 
the second reading, but would move, on 
a subsequent stage of the measure, un- 
less the Government yielded to the wish 
of the Irish Members, that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he did not 
think that the Bill was so much a mat- 
ter of detail that it could not be dealt 
with in Committee of the Whole House. 
If it were referred to a Select Committee, 
there would be no legislation on the sub- 
ject that Session. Hon. Members should 
recollect how many Select Committees 
were already sitting. He did not think 
there would be enough of Irish Members 
available for a Select Committce on the 
Bill. Seeing, however, the temper of the 
House, he was of opinion that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had only one of two 
courses to adopt—cither to drop the Bill, 
or to drop it more decorously by referring 
it to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he hoped the 
Bill would be dropped altogether. It was 
the most important Bill which the Irish 
Government had introduced during the 
Session, and it was more difficult than 
all their other Bills put together. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
had not said a word upon the subject— 
perhaps for a very good reason—and there 
were none of the Irish law officers in the 
House to explain the law. One of the 
most accomplished and able members of 
the English bar had given an explana- 
tion, but not six hon. Members in the 
House understood it. Would it not be 
better to discuss the subject in the next 
year, when, perhaps, there might be some 
Irish law officers on the Treasury Bench? 
With the object of eliciting the opinion 
of the Government, he begged to move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three 
months.” 

Question proposed, “That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
rose to second the Motion, not with the 
wish that the second reading should not 
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pass, but in order that the Bill might be 
referred to a Select Committee. He was 
not prepared for the Bill coming on that 
evening, for he had been informed that all 
the Irish Bills would be postponed until 
after Whitsuntide. The Bill was so im. 
portant that he would really prefer to see 
it lost than hurried through the House. 
Her Majesty’s Government had not the 
good fortune of having any Irish law 
officer in the House ; but, nevertheless, 
with a disinterestedness which he thought 
almost peculiar to lawyers, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Whiteside) 
had given them very valuable assistance. 
He had great confidence in the opinion 
of that right hon. and learned Gentleman 
upon those Bills, which he had made his 
peculiar study, and in which no party 
question was involved. He regretted that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was not in his place to give them the 
benefit of his opinion, which was well en- 
titled to the consideration of the House, 
The hon. and learned Member for Mallow 
(Mr. Longfield) thought the question ought 
not to wait; but it could afford to wait 
better than many other Irish questions. 
The subject was, in his opinion, peculiarly 
fitted for a Select Committee. Generally 
speaking, changes of the law in Ireland 
were for the benefit of the lawyers ; let 
some consideration now be given to the 
landed proprietors. If the Gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench would consent to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee, it would be 
all the better. An awful vote was coming 
on to-morrow night. Let them take a 
bit of advice ; let them not be obstinate ; 
even upon sanitary principles let them not 
stand on referring the Bill to a Committee 
of the Whole House. Let them say, ‘‘ We © 
will send it to a Select Committee, and 
not outrage the feelings of the country 
gentlemen of Ireland.” 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was considered by the Government that 
the measure would effect a great improve- 
ment in Ireland in regard to the subject- 
matter of it, and that therefore it ought to 
be passed this Session. But as the hon. 
Members for Ireland, who were, of course, 
the best judges of their own interest, hav- 
ing considered the evil on the one hand, 
and the effect of delay on the other, were 
satisfied that it was more for the benefit 
of Ireland that the Register Office should 
go on in its present state for another year, 
the Government would not oppose that 
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wish ; and if they desired that the Bill 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
the Government would offer no objection. 
Mr. HENNESSY said, he would with- 
draw his Motion. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
Committee. 


HIGHWAYS BILL—[Bru No. 135.] 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 

Sir GEORGE GREY moved that the 
Bill be read a third time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. BARROW said, he objected to the 
principle of the Bill. He should have 
been more satisfied with the Bill if it had 
been made permissive. He objected to 
it, because it violated the principie that 
representation and taxation ought to go 
together, and put the taxation of the 
country too much under the control of the 
magistrates. One of the clauses provided 
that a magistrate whose act as a member 
of the board was appealed against, should 


not form one of the tribunal appealed to, 
but that would be very little protection to 


the ratepayers. He would move as an 
Amendment that the Bill be read a third 
time that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
three months.”’ 


Mr. FREELAND feared that it was 
too late to do more than enter his em- 
phatic and deliberate protest against the 
passing of this wretehed Highways Bill. 
By delegating to an irresponsible body the 
option of imposing a new system involv- 
ing local taxation on their respective 
counties without being bound to consult 
the ratepayers, he thought that the Go- 
vernment had struck a blow at a principle 
that every Liberal ought to hold sacred, 
the principle that taxation and representa- 
tion should go together. The Committee 
had been chosen exclusively from among 
those who approved of the principle of the 
measure, though it was difficult to say what 
that principle was; yet when this happy 
and united family got into a committee- 
room upstairs they divided, as he found 
from a Return which he held in his hand, 
no less than ten times on the clauses. 
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The Bill was based very much on the 
Welsh highways system. The Home Se- 
cretary had stated, that the Welsh high- 
ways cost, on an average, only £6 per mile; 
but he found, from a letter which he had 
himself received from the clerk of the 
Llansawel district, that in the mileage of 
those highways in some instances the 
mileage of bridle roads and footpaths 
was included. On the face of a Re- 
turn which he himself had moved for, 
it appeared that in the Vaynor dis- 
trict, out of 644 miles, 33 miles con- 
sisted of highways neither used nor re- 
paired. In the Pontypridd district, out of 
1813 miles, 70 miles consisted of mountain 
tracks occasionally repaired. Looking at 
these facts, he was inclined to consider £6 
per mile a high average, and he thought 
that the statistics of the Home Secretary 
could not be relied on. He objected to the es- 
tablishment of a system tending to central- 
ization, and to which the ratepayers were 
opposed. Highway boards had been estab- 
lished in Wales, and were now about to be 
established in England. A central Board 
would soon be asked for to rule unruly 
boards and to secure uniformity of highway 
administration. It was worthy of remark, 
that the only proposition involving a liberal 
concession to the ratepayers had come from 
the other side of the House—the proposi- 
tion for giving to a majority of the vestries 
the right of interposing a veto between the 
provisional and final order of the magis- 
trates. That proposition had been rejected 
by the Liberal Home Secretary of that 
which called itself a Liberal Government, 
though many of those who sat near him 
had long since ceased to put any faith in 
that designation. He rejoiced that the 
Bill had to go before another assembly, 
where the wishes of the ratepayers might, 
perhaps, receive more attention than they 
had received from the Home Secretary in 
that House. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that from ten 
years’ experience of the working of the 
South Wales Act he was enabled to say 
that the system had worked well, and had 
given general satisfaction. Many of the 
mountain tracks referred to by the hon. 
Gentleman had been improved, and gene- 
rally the roads were put in a better con- 
dition than they were under the old system. 

Sir BALDWIN LEIGHTON observed, 
that the power proposed to be given to 
the magistrates was not unprecedented, 
for at present the justices had to decide 
upon the erection of lunatic asylums. If 
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the new powers were given to the magis- 
trates, he did not believe that the rate- 
payers’ interests would at all suffer ; for, 
if the rates were heavier—which he did 
not expect—there would be the compen- 
sation that the roads would be better looked 
after. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would defer to the 
very large majorities which had already 
affirmed the Bill, and that the House 
would not be put to the trouble of dividing. 
They had heard how beneficially a similar 
measure had operated in Wales, and he 
must repeat his belief, that so far from 
the system it proposed being expensive, it 
would, while improving the roads, also 
turn out to be an economical one. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, that although 
that Bill had been very handsomely abused 
in that House, the number of petitions that 
had been presented against it were few, 
and indicated a great falling-off as com- 
pared with the number presented in 1860 
and 1861 against a similar measure. As 


to the supposed addition which the mea- 
sure would entail to the taxation of the 
country, he had taken the opinion of 
some of the best surveyors in his neigh- 


bourhood, and one of them said that he 
would keep the roads in his district in 
repair for £100 a year less than they now 
cost. Other gentlemen having practical 
knowledge bore their testimony with equal 
emphasis in favour of the theory that the 
division of the country into districts each 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of an 
experienced person would really be an 
economical proceeding. He must also 
deny that the Bill would sever the con- 
nection between taxation and representa- 
tion. It only applied to the highways of 
the country that principle of union and 
co-operation which had produced most of 
the great improvements of the age. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, in the con- 
stituency which he represented there was 
but one feeling in regard to the subject, 
and that was that the proposed intervention 
of justices in the highway beards was but 
a means of superseding the legitimately- 
expressed voice of the ratepayers. He 
regretted to hear hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting a large town argue in favour of 
that invasion of the corporate privileges of 
the country parishes, The House, it ap- 
peared, was about to pass a Bill which was 
calculated to create the greatest discontent 
throughout the whole of the counties in 
England. Let them not flatter themselves 
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that the measure would prove agreeable to 
the ratepayers. Parishes might certainly 
have neglected their duties in regard to 
the repair of highways, but there were 
ample means under the existing law of 
compelling the surveyors to discharge 
their duties. No reasons had been ad- 
duced to justify so extensive an alte- 
ration of the existing machinery for the 
maintenance of highways as was _pro- 
posed by the present Bill If the House 
were about to legislate for the convenience 
of the higher classes, they might depend 
upon it they would purchase good roads 
at a severe cost. It was unnecessary to 
cast that element of discontent upon the 
country. Hon. Members who cited their 
own experience, and their own cases of 
grievance, had neglected the means which 
the law afforded them of procuring the 
object they sought. If individuals felt 
aggrieved, individuals had a most ample 
and ready remedy. Hon. Members who 
complained of the badness of their roads 
should have indicted them. The passage 
of the Bill would be a proof of want of 
courage in the class which complained ; 
and he was confident that the fact would 
add much to the discontent which the Bill 
was calculated to produce. The people of 
England did not like to be governed by a 
class which had not the courage to assert 
their own just rights. He trusted that in 
another place, where the members were 
exclusively of the class for whose benefit 
the measure was especially intended, they 
would take due eare that they did not 
purchase somewhat improved roads at the 
expense of the feelings of their poorer 
neighbours. By casting on them a sudden 
expenditure which was not allowed for in 
the agreements under which they held 
their farms and land, the Bill would in- 
flict class taxation in its most aggravated 
form. 

Mr. HARDY thought it only fair that 
he should bear some of the brunt of ad- 
verse comment which had been directed 
against that measure. So far from the Bill 
deserving the strong language which had 
been used against it, he believed that it 
would not only improve, but cheapen the 
roads. Good roads were in themselves 
cheap ; for they tended to save horses and 
carts to a degree of which many persons 
seemed to have no conception, As to 
putting a new tax on the tenant, there was 
not the least ground for the assertion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: The hon. Member 
is misrepresenting me. I said by creating 
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a sudden change the agreements under 
which the tewants hold their land, and the 
calculations on which those agreements are 
founded, will be defeated. 

Mr. HARDY said, the sudden change 
could only amount to three tenpenny rates, 
and to that amount the tenants were liable 
at present. If a parish had neglected its 
roads the rates might at first be high ; but 
he did not think that would be an evil, A 
fallacy seemed to have pervaded the argu- 
ments against the Bill. The roads were 


not made for the parishes through which |. 


they passed, but for the public at large. 
At present, there was no audit of the sur- 
veyors’ accounts ; but under the Bill there 
would be an audit, and an efficient one. 
He did not altogether approve of the Bill, 
for he would have made it compulsory. He 
believed the magistrates would only put it 
in operation where it was required ; and | 
both the ratepayers and the public would | 
derive great benefit from it. 

Question put, “ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 152; Noes 
31: Majority 121. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 3°, and passed. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, &c. AMEND- 
‘MENT BILL.—CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Clause (Rules for Harbours under local 
Acts to continue in force) brought up, and 
read 1°, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 

Sirk HUGH CAIRNS said, it was im- 
‘possible to begin to discuss this Bill at 
midnight. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause read 2°, and added. 

Another Clause added, 

Farther Consideration, 23 amended, de- 
Serred till Thursday. 


ARTILLERY RANGES BILL. 
COMMITTEE DEFERRED. 


Order for Committee read. 
Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he would | 
move that the House go into Committee | 
on the Bill, 
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Mr. BRAMSTON requested that the 
Bill might be postponed for a fortnight, 
in order that the parties interested might 
examine the map or plan at the Admiralty. 
; Committee deferred till Monday, 16th 

une, 


RIFLE VOLUNTEER GROUNDS ACT (1860) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
[BILL No. 134.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Clauses agreed to. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
; number of builets fired into the Volunteer 
| butts was so large that the practice pre- 
| vailed among boys and others to disturb 
the soil, in order to get at the bullets. 
'Much injury to the butts was caused by 
these trespassers ; and as the criminal law 
did not reach the offence, he wished to 
propose an additional clause, imposing, on 
summary conviction, a penalty not exceed- 
ing £5 for the offence. 

Clause agreed to. 

Tlouse resumed, 


Bill reported ; to be considered To- 
morrow, 





House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 3, 1862. 


Minvtes.|—Pustic Brits. — 1* Highways; Edu- 
cation of Pauper Children. 

3* Peace Preservation (Ireland) ; Local Govern- 
ment Supplemental. 

Royal Assent—Customs and Inland Revenue ; 
Bills of Exchange (Ireland) Act (1861) Amend- 
ment ; Limerick Markets; North Devon Rail- 
way and Dock; Rathmines and Rathgar Im- 
provement ; Queenstown Improvement; Bristol 
and Exeter and Chard and Taunton Railways ; 
East London Water; Berwick-upon-Tweed 
Harbour; South Molton Corporation ; Barns- 
ley Local Board of Health; Leeds New Gas; 
Brean Down Harbour, &c.; Bristol Water ; 
Falmouth Water ; Tendring Hundred Railway ; 

’ Bollington (Prestbury) Improvement and Light- 
ing; Trammere Improvement; Dublin and 
Meath Railway ; Dundee and Perth and Aber- 
deen Railway Junction and Dundee and New- 
tyle Railway; Uxbridge and Rickmansworth 
Railway ; Leadburn, Linton, and Dolphinton 
Railway ; London and South-western Rail- 
way (Additional Powers); Dundee Water ; 
Kent Water; Frosterley and Stanhope Rail- 
way; Carlisle and Silloth Bay Railway and 
Dock ; Edgware, Highgate, and London Rail- 
way; North British Railway and Carlisle and 
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Silloth Bay Railway and Dock Companies ; 
North British Railway and Port Carlisle Dock 
and Railway Companies; North British Rail- 
way (Monktonhall and Ormiston, and Dalkeith 
Branches) ; Dublin (Borough) Fire Brigade, 
&c.; Leeds Water; Edinburgh Roads and 
Streets ; Halifax Corporation; Stockton and 
Darlington Railway (Towlaw and Crook) ; Deaf 
and Dumb Poor Asylum ; Dollow and Kilmore 
Commons Inclosure. 


Public- Houses ( Scotland) 


THE SLAVE TRADE—TREATY WITH 
THE UNITED STATES. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM said, he regretted 
the absence of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, as he 
wished to put a question to him in refe- 
renee to an opinion which, he said the 
other evening, had been given by the law 
officers of the Crown, to the effect that 
the Slave Trade Abolition Act did not 
make it a felony to fit out a foreign vessel 
in a British port for the slave trade. If 
that were really the state of the law, not 
a day ought to be lost in passing some 
measure to put a stop to that abominable 
traffic in our ports. Recently a vessel had 
been fitted out at Liverpool for the slave 
trade, and had been subsequently captured 
with 640 slaves on board. He wished to 
know whether the opinion of the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, or of other legal autho- 
rities to which the noble Lord referred, 
was given before or after the case of the 
Nightingale ? 

Eart GRANVILLE suggested that it 
would be better for the noble and learned 
Lord to give notice of his Question for a 
future day, when the Government would 
supply him with all the information in their 
power on the subject. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
[BILL No. 84.] COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on the Public- 
a (Scotland) Acts Amendment Bill 
read, 

Lorp KINNAIRD, in moving that the 
IIlouse go into Committee, said, that the 
measure was one of great importance, and 
was introduced mainly in consequence of 
the Royal Commission which was issued 
on this subject some time since. The Bill 
had been carefully considered in the other 
Ilouse, and contained many relaxations of 
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the old law, as well as provisions for the 
suppression of the practice of illicit sale of 
intoxicating liquors. The subject was one 
on which legislation was urgently needed, 
and he trusted, that notwithstanding some 
opposition had been manifested, the mea- 
sure would be allowed to proceed. 


Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into a Committee on the said Bill. 


Tue Eant or AIRLIE said, he thought 
it inconvenient and unbusiness-like to dis- 
cuss the principle of a Bill and then to go 
forthwith into a consideration of its clauses 
upon the same evening. The measure in- 
volved a principle of some novelty as re- 
garded Scotland. It gave very arbitrary 
powers to magistrates to relax the rules 
of evidence, imposed on the police the 
duty of reporting against the keepers of 
public-houses, and afforded the keepers of 
those houses very scanty opportunity of 
rebutting the charges that might be made 
against them. Mr. Munroe, the town 
clerk of Glasgow, and Mr. Smart, the 
superintendent of police in that city, had 
furnished him with evidence tending to 
show that the very stringent provisions 
included in the Bill were not necessary. 
He did not desire to obstruct the measure ; 
but he believed that if a little further time 
were given for its consideration before 
proceeding with the discussion of its 
clauses, it might be passed this Session in 
a much more perfect shape. He begged, 
therefore, to move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee on the Bill on Friday, 
the 13th of June. 


Amendment moved, to leave out “ now,” 
and insert “on the 13th instant.”’ 


Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH hoped the 
noble Earl would not divide the House 
against going into Committee that night. 
Their Lordships generally were, he be- 
lieved, as ready to enter into the discus- 
sion of the provisions of the Bill now as 
they would be a fortnight hence. The 
measure was the same in principle as 
Home Drummond’s Act, and it merely 
sought to amend the defects which had 
crept into the details of the existing law. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL also expressed 
a hope that the Amendment would not be 
pressed. The Bill had been before Par- 
liament and the country for a very long 
time, and it introduced no new principle. 
For his own part, he had had ample 
time to consider all the details of the 
measure. 
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Toe Eart or MINTO regretted that 
this Bill, which was to remedy the evils 
created by the restrictive measures which 
had been for years in operation in Scot- 
Jand, did not carry out all the recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission. Te 
particularly referred to that recommenda- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners to enable 
certain houses to remain open after eleven 
o’clock at night. What was called ‘ the 
bond fide travellers”’ clause had been a 
fruitful cause of evil, and had led to many 
infractions of the law. The evidence be- 
fore the Commissioners also proved that 
the number of unlicensed houses had in- 
creased after the passing of the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act. There was a good deal 
that was new in the Bill, and that required 
careful consideration; and therefore he 
hoped his noble Friend would succeed in 
his Motion for the postponement of the 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE said, he would 
not press his Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn; Then the original Motion 
was agreed to: House in Committee ac- 
cordingly. 

Clauses 1 to 13 agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Police to report Persons 
licensed from whose Premises Persons in 
a State of Intoxication had been seen fre- 
quently to issue, or against whom there is 
other Cause of Complaint). 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN ob- 
jected to its being left to the discretion 
of the police to determine whether a per- 
son was or was not in a state of intoxica- 
tion, and moved the omission of the clause. 

Moved, to omit Clause 14. 

On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall stand part of the Bill? their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 39; Not-Con- 
tents 17 : Majority 22. 


CONTENTS. 
Westbury, L.(Z. Chan- Haddington, E. 


cellor.) Home, E. [ Teller.] 
Morton, E. 

Buckingham and Chan- Portarlington, E, 

dos, D. Powis, E. 
Newcastle, D. Shaftesbury, E. 
Richmond, D. De Vesci, V. 
Normanby, M. Hutchinson, V, (E. Do- 

noughmore.) 

Amherst, E. Melville, V. 
Belmore, E. Durham, Bp. 
Cardigan, E. Rochester, Bp. 


Doncaster, E. (D. 0 
Buccleuch and ated Abinger, L. 
berry.) Blantyre, L. 





Calthorpe, L. Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
Churston, L, ord.) * 


Digby, L. Stewart of Garlies, L. 


Egerton, L. (E. Gal .) 
Foley, L. silsthoney, Le Sea- 
Lilford, L. Id 


Moore, L.( M. Drogheda.) Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 


Polwarth, L. gyll. 
Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Rossie, L. (r. Kin- Tredegar, L. 
naird.) [ Teller.] Wynford, L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 


Somerset, D. Boyle, L. (£. Cork and 
Orrery.) 


Airlie, E. [ Teller. Castlemaine, L. 
Camperdown, E. [Tel- Crewe, L. 


ler.J Granard, L. (EZ. Gra- 
De Grey, E. nard.) 
Grey, E. Overstone, L. 
Minto, E. Somerhill, L. (MM. Clan- 
Saint Germans, E. ricarde.) 

Vaux of Harrowden, L. 

Dungannon, V. Wodehouse, L. 
Lifford, V. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 15 to 21 agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Persons falsely representing 
themselves to be Travellers liable in a 
Penalty). 

A question arising as to what constituted 
a bond fide traveller, 

Lorp OVERSTONE thought that all 
the difficulty arose from the attempt to 
make people moral by Act of Parliament. 
He conceived that it would be better to 
substitute reason and conscience for the 
stringent provisions of the Bill. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL understood the 
noble Lord to argue that the Legislature 
should in no manner take measures for 
limiting the sale of spirits with the view 
of ameliorating the habits of the people. 
That was not, however, the principle 
hitherto acted on by the Parliament of 
this country, which had imposed restric- 
tions on the sale of excisable liquors, partly 
for the protection of the revenue, and partly 
for the sake of the morals of the people. 

Viscount MELVILLE objected that this 
was a more restrictive principle than any 
that had yet been introduced in legisla- 
tion upon this subject, and moved that 
the clause should be struck out. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE said, that the 
law in England proceeded on a sound 
principle. Tt endeavoured to take care 
that public-houses, where spirits, wine, 
and beer were sold, should not become 
disorderly houses, but it did not attempt 
to regulate the morals of the population. 

Tue Doxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that the clause would be a protection to 
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the Scotch innkeepers, by whom it was 
favoured. The present law punished them 
if they served excisable liquors within the 
prohibited times to any but bond fide 
travellers; and the clause under consi- 
deration made persons who wilfully mis- 
represented themselves to be bond fide 
travellers liable to penalty. 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
feared that the drunkenness which pre- 
vailed in Scotland was due in a great 
measure to the fact that the people were 
deprived of all opportunities of relaxation. 

Tue Kart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he was opposed to the clause, fearing that 
if it were passed innkeepers would become 
careless as to whether parties were bond 
Jide travellers or not, and would serve 
anybody who said he was a traveller. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL observed, that 
the clause was introduced in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Royal 
Commissioners. 


On Question, Whether the said Clause 
shall stand part of the Bill? their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 33; Not-Con- 
tents 24: Majority 9. 


CONTENTS. 
Westbury, L. (Z. Chan- Durham, Bp. 
cellor). Lincoln, Bp. 
Oxford, Bp. 
Rochester, Bp. 


Peace Preservation 


Richmond, D. 
Bath, M. 
Amherst, E. 


Blantyre, L. 

Calthorpe, L. 

Digby, L. 

Foley, L. 

Moore, L. (M. Droghe- 
da.) 


Polwarth, L. 
Rayleigh, L. 
Redesdale, L. 
Rossie, L. (L. Kin- 
naird.) [ Teller. 
Silchester, L. (Z. - 
ford.) 
ae of Garlies, L. 
. Galloway.) 
Sundrie, L. (D. Ar- 
) 


gyll. 
Wynford L. 
NOT-CONTENTS. 


Buckingham and Chan- Saint Germans, E. 
dos, D. 

Newcastle, D. 

Somerset, D. 


Buccleuch and Queens- 


-) 
Granville, E. 
Haddington, E. 
Home, E. [ Teller.] 
Morton, E 
Powis, E. 
Shaftesbury, E. 
Shrewsbury, E. 


De Vesci, V. 
Sydney, V. 


Dungannon, V. 
Hutchinson, V. (EZ. Do- 


more. ) 
Melville, V. 
Stratford de Redcliffe, 
¥. 


Normanby, M. 


Airlie, E. [ Teller.] 

Camperdown, E. [ Tel- 
ler] 

De Grey, E. Boyle, L. (EZ. Cork and 

Minto, E, 


Orrery. 
Portarlington, E. Chesham, L. 
The Duke of Buccleuch 


Abinger, L. 
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Crewe, L. Somerhill, L. (M. Cian- 
Egerton, L. ricarde.) 
Granard, L. (EZ. Gra- Stanley of Alderley, L. 
nard.) Vaux of Harrowden, L. 
Overstone, L, Wodehouse, L, 
Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 23 to 32 agreed to. 


Lorv KINNAIRD proposed to omit 
the four following clauses, which consti- 
tuted a court of appeal, and to leave the 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions. 

Clauses 33 to 36 struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Report of Amendments to be received on 
Tuesday, the 17th instant ; and Bill to be 
printed as amended [No. 96]. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
BILL—[Bu No, 106.]} 
THIRD READING——-BILL PASSED. 


Order for the Third Reading read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3*. 

THE Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, he did not rise to oppose this mea- 
sure, which was probably more wanted 
now in Ireland than it had been at any 
former period, His purpose iu rising was 
to ask, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to communicate to the 
House despatches from the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, or other papers, respecting the 
numerous assassinations that had been 
committed in Ireland during the last eight 
months, and the apparent inefficiency of 
the police to prevent such crimes; also 
whether it was intended to alter or relax 
in any degree the military habits and dis- 
cipline now enforced in the constabulary ; 
and also to ask, in how many instances the 
powers granted by the Peace Preservation 
(Ireland) Bill had been exercised during 
the last year by the Lord-Lieutenant ? 
The noble Marquess -aid this was not a 
Bill which should be considered in the light 
of a continuance Act, and therefore he 
thought this a fitting opportunity to ask 
the questions of which he had given notice, 
for he should be glad to know whether 
anything had been done to effectually stop 
for the present and future the crimes 80 
recently common in that country. The 
Government ought to communicate from 
time to time to the House such informa- 
tion as they possessed respecting the state 
and character of crime in Ireland, the 
measures taken to check it, and to express 
their opinion whether more effectual police 
regulations were not imperatively called 
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for. ‘Their Lordships laboured under a 
want of statistics of crime in Ireland, which 
if furnished to them for the past year 
might serve to guide their legislation. It 
was not, however, his fault that the House 
was not in possession of full information, 
for he had repeatedly asked for judicial 
statistics, which the Government promised, 
but did not produce. A Return which 
he had obtained showed that crime was 
certainly not on the decrease in that coun- 
try. As regarded offences of an ordi- 
nary and general character, the Irish peo- 
ple would bear favourable comparison with 
the most civilized nations. The total 
number of cases of crime reported to the 
oy in April, 1861, was 341; in March, 
862, the number had increased to 436 ; 
but in April they diminished to 327. But, 
unhappily, the crimes known as agrarian 
outrages were increasing gradually and 
steadily. The Return to which he re- 
ferred proved them to have nearly doubled 
within the last year or two; and that, 
too, without ineluding the assassination 
of Mr. Maguire and Mr. Fitzgeraid, The 
~~ had been praised in some quarters 
or arresting the murderers ; but it would 
have been strange if they had not done 
so, seeing that in those cases the mur- 
ders had been committed on the high 
road, and in open day, in the most dar- 
ing manner, It was much to be regret- 
ted also, that the justification or non-justi- 
fication of these atrocious deeds had been 
discussed even in newspapers, from which 
such a thing was least to have been ex- 
pected. As to ‘‘ not parleying with assas- 
sins,”’ as had been talked of elsewhere, 
why the acts of these men had been 
coolly argued as if their character admit- 
ted of two opinions, He alluded more par- 
ticularly to the murder of M. Thiebault ; 
concerning which the brother of the person 
arrested for the crime had actually writ- 
ten to the Irish newspapers, not to endea- 
your to prove an alibi, or that the accused 
was innocent, but rather to show, that if 
he had not committed the murder, he ought 
to have done it, In Ireland about one in 
five offenders—taking grave cases—was 
brought to justice ; in England only about 
one in nine of those committing similar 
offences escaped, In the one case the 
police were well organized for the preven- 
tion and detection of crime ; in the other. 
the police were not efficiently organized 
with a view to either, If they would have 
a soldiery in Ireland, they should not call 
them a police. The constabulary were ex- 
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cellent soldiers, but they were not consta- 
bles, and they did not occupy themselves 
in the prevention or detection of crime. 
The expense of the Irish constabular 
amounted to £779,000 a year; and if 
Government chose to pay that price for 
them, he must again admit they were a 
most admirable foree, and he was very 
glad to have them in Ireland ; but, with 
their barrack discipline and drill, they 
could not be expected to preserve the 
peace, and they were not allowed to 
act under the orders of the local magis- 
tracy, who had no constables at their dis- 
posal. In fact, the local magistracy were 
entirely debarred from control over the 
police. Since the Union, the great men 
of all parties had striven to connect the 
landed proprietors of Ireland with the Go- 
vernment of that country. That policy 
had now been departed from, and he hoped 
some member of the Government would 
favour their Lordships with an explanation 
on the subject. It was not reasonable to 
suppose that magistrates could do their 
duty if they were deprived of the services 
of the police. Many people believed that 
there was an organized system of Ribbonism 
extending through the whole of Ireland. 
He did not share in that opinion ; but, if 
the fact were so, he wanted to know why the 
police had hitherto been unable to discover 
it? Too much was expected from the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy. No body of men had 
a greater horror of the outrages which had 
recently occurred in Ireland; but they were 
placed in a peculiar position, and it would 
not be right to call them to do more than 
they had done when they knew that the 
police would not protect them or any one 
else from popular vengeance. The whole 
question was one of great importance. It 
involved the character and credit of the 
Government, and he trusted their Lord- 
ships would have the pleasure of listening 
to a satisfactory statement from his noble 
Friend the President of the Council. 
Viscount LIFFORD said, he thought 
that the country owed a deep debt of grati- 
tude to the Roman Catholic clergy, for the 
honest and sincere course pursued by them 
to put down Ribbonism, and to check the 
system of agrarian outrage. But he dif- 
fered from his noble Friend, that Ribbonism 
did not emanate from one common centre ; 
and he thought that where a magistrate 
did his duty fearlessly, the existing laws 
were sufficient to repress crime. He 
could bear his testimony to the great skill 
and activity of the police in putting down 
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this crime. Within the last twelve months 
upwards of thirty Ribbonmen had been ar- 
rested in his district ; and he felt persuaded, 
that if the resident magistracy exerted 
themselves, they would receive the support 
of the Catholic clergy. He felt there was 
reason to complain of the manner in which 
the wishes and desires of the Irish gentry 
had been disregarded by the Irish Govern- 
ment, Such a course might have been 
proper fifty or sixty years ago, but cer- 
tainly, at the present time, it was not cal- 
culated to strengthen the hands of the 
Executive. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that it was, 
of course, a subject of the deepest regret 
and anxiety to the Government that these 
frightful murders should have taken place 
in Ireland; but he could not agree with 
the noble Marquess in his censures of the 
Irish constabulary, All the information 
which the Government received went to 
show that the Irish constabulary were a 
very well-conducted body of men, and that 
they not only possessed what might be 
called good military qualities, but that they 
constituted a very efficient police. Ribbon- 
ism existed in parts of Ireland, but it had 
no existence in the south of Ireland, and 
the outrages which had been committed 
were more of an individual character than 
the authorized proceedings of an illegal 
society. He could assure the noble Mar- 
quess that he was quite mistaken in sup- 
posing there was any unwillingness on the 
part of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to 
communicate and consult with the landed 
gentry of Ireland. The noble Viceroy 
was influenced by a feeling quite the reverse. 
In reply to the first Question of his noble 
Friend, he had to state, that the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to give those 
papers, which were documents of a con- 
fidential character, and which it would in 
any case be impossible to produce at the 
present moment when certain parties were 
about to stand their trial for those crimes. 
With regard to the second Question, he 
had to inform his noble Friend and the 
House, that the Government had no in- 
tention of altering the constitution of the 
Irish police force. It should be remembered 
that that force was placed in a very different 
position from that of the rural constabulary 
in England. In this country the policeman 
was certain of the sympathy and assistance 
of the people of the district in his attempts 
to prevent or detect crime, but the Irish 
constabulary had to discharge their duties 
among a less friendly population, and it 
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was therefore found expedient that they 
should possess a more military organiza- 
tion. In answer to the last Question, he 
had no objection to give the information 
for which his noble Friend asked—namely, 
that the whole question of the Irish con- 
stabulary was under the consideration of 
the Government, but that there was at 
present no intention to alter the constitu- 
tion of that body. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY stated, 
in reference to the complaint which had 
been made of the want of statistics rela- 
tive to offences in Ireland, that his ex- 
perience enabled him to say that there 
used to be the most extensive amount of 
information afforded by reports from the 
constabulary and stipendiary magistrates. 

Tue Ear, or DONOUGHMORE aaid, 
he should be glad to know whether the 
Government had received any information 
with respect to the probable cause of the 
recent outbreak of crime in Ireland. He 
had himself been unable to find any suf- 
ficient explanation of that unfortunate 
state of things. The great mass of the 
population were not at present placed in 
any such unfavourable condition as could 
account for the evil, and the only source 
he could think of to which it could at all 
be ascribed was the continuance of the 
agitation in reference to the land question. 
He cordially agreed with his noble Friend 
behind him (Lord Lifford), that the Irish 
Catholic priesthood discouraged in every 
way the secret and illegal societies ; but 
he regretted to find that they had not 
at the same time discountenanced the land 
agitation. Parliament had already gone 
as far as it could go for the protection 
of the rights of the cultivators of the 
suil in Ireland ; and the tenant-right ques- 
tion, if it now meant anything in that 
country, could only mean that the tenants 
should continue to hold their land without 
the payment of any rent. Ile entirely ap- 
proved of that portion of the present Bill 
which enabled the Lord Lieutenant to 


send down extra police to any disturbed 
district, and to impose upon the inhabi- 


tants the cost of their maintenance. He 
believed that the enforcement of that pro- 
vision would have a considerable tendency 
to prevent the continued perpetration of 
crime; but he doubted the expediency 
of keeping in force for an indefinite period 
that other enactment, by which the Lord 
Lieutenant was enabled to prohibit the 
carrying of arms without a licence. That 
provision, like all other exceptional legis- 
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lation, would be all the more effective if 
it were reserved for extreme cases only. 

Tue Marquis or CLANRICARDE 
said, it was the Dublin officials who baffled 
inquiry ; but if he were allowed to name 
the man the necessary information would 
soon be fortheoming. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would insist upon having these 
Returns. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed. 


The Duke of Newcastie presented, 


“A Bill to authorize the Completion, after 
His Royal Highness Albert Edward Prince of 
Wales shall attain the Age of Twenty-one Years, 
of Arrangements commenced during his Mino- 
rity, under the Provisions of an Act passed in 
the ion of Parliament held in the Seventh 
and Eighth Years of the Reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, intituled ‘An Act to enable the 
Council of Ilis Royal Highness Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales to sell and exchange Lands and 
enfranchise Copyholds Parcel of the Possessions 
of the Duchy of Cornwall, to purchase other 
Lands, and for other Purposes.” 


Bill read 1", to be printed; and to be 


read 2" on Zwesday the 17th instant [No. 
97]. 





House adjourned at half-past Eight o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half-past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday June 3, 1862. 
Minvres.}—New Memsrr Sworn.—For Shrews- 
bury, Henry Robertson, esquire. 

Pustic Birs.— 1° West India Incumbered 
Estates Acts Amendment, 

2° Tramways. 

3° Sandhurst Vesting. 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. C. EWART said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
Whether any proposition has been made 
to the India Council to aid the establish- 
ment of a line of Telegraph between Sin- 
gapore and India; and if so, what is the 
general nature of that proposition ? 

Coronet STUART said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether an agreement was 
entered into in 1858 between the Govern- 
ment of Turkey and the Government of 
this country (or of India), for the con- 
struction of a line of Telegraph from 
Scutari to Bagdad by the Turkish Govern- 
ment; whether it was not also agreed be- 
tween the contracting parties that, on the 
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completion of the telegraphic communica- 
tion between Scutari and Bagdad, a line 
of Telegraph should be laid down from 
Bagdad to Kurrachee by the Government 
of this Country or of India; whether it is 
not the fact that the line from Scutari to 
Bagdad was completed, surveyed, and re- 
ported on as fit for use by a British officer, 
in December 1860; and whether it is not 
also the fact that no steps have since been 
taken by the Government of this Country 
(or India) to continue the line of Telegraph 
from Bagdad to Kurrachee in accordance 
with the agreement of 1858? 

Str CHARLES WOOD in reply said, 
a proposal had been made to the India 
Council to aid the establishment of a line 
of Telegraph between Singapore and Ran- 
goon, but in his opinion it must be consi- 
dered as part of some further line, and not 
as an independent line, simply for Indian 
purposes. With regard to telegraphic com- 
munication from Scutari to Kurrachee, an 
arrangement was made in 1858 by which 
a line was to be carried from Scutari to Bag- 
dad, and, upon its completion to Bagdad, 
thence to Kurrachee. A little more than 
a year ago it was thought that it might 
be advantageous to substitute for the sub- 
marine portion of the line a land line 
through Persia. Negotiations were ac- 
cordingly set on foot with the Persian Go- 
vernment, and it was only within the last 
two or three weeks that he had-heard that 
those negotiations were not likely to have 
any result. He was, therefore, not in a 
condition now to say what the Government 
would ultimately determine to do, but in 
some shape or other they would be bound 
to complete a line through the Turkish 
dominions to Kurrachee. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MONSELL said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
he intends to propose a Vote of Money 
for the purpose of carrying on the National 
Defences ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he would 
state soon after the holidays what the in- 
tentions of the Government were on the 
subject. 

Lorpv WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
also wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is a fact that some 
ten thousand pounds was given by Govern- 
ment for land at Sea View, near Ryde, for 
the purpose of erecting a fort thereon; 
whether that design has now been aban- 
doned and the land is again for sale? 
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Siz GEORGE LEWIS said, that some 
land near Ryde was bought for the pur- 
pose of erecting a fort uponit. The work 
would be shortly proceeded with, and 
there was no truth in the rumour that 
there was an intention to abandon the 
plan. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. M‘EVOY said, he wished to ask the 
Lord Advocate, When he will introduce 
a Bill assimilating the Law of Scotland to 
that of England, relating to the Removal 
of Poor Persons to Ireland? 

Sir WILLIAM DUNBAR said, in the 
absence of his right hon. and learned 
Friend (the Lord Advocate), he had to 
state that he proposed to move for leave 
to introduce a Bill, immediately after the 
recess, to assimilate the Law of Scotland 
to that of England relating to the Removal 
of Poor Persons to Ireland. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF RHODES. 
QUESTION. 


Srr GEORGE BOW YER said, he would 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken any steps, by representations in the 
proper quarter, to obtain redress for the 
alleged insults and outrages lately offered 
to a British Subject, the Archbishop of 
Rhodes, Bishop of Malta, in the Port of 
Messina? As the Archbishop was proceed- 
ing from Malta to Rome, the ship touched 
at Messina. As soon as it arrived, a num- 
ber of boats surrounded it, full of men, who 
threw all kinds of dirt and rubbish into 
it. So hostile was the demonstration that 
the captain thought it necessary, for the 
safety of the ship, to steam out of the 
harbour at once, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I be- 
lieve the hon. and learned Baronet has 
been misinformed as to the nature of the 
transaction. No doubt the ship in which 
the Archbishop had embarked was sur- 
rounded by boats, but the people in those 
boats threw words, and not mud, into the 
vessel. It was, undoubtedly, an offensive 
demonstration, and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made a representation to the 
Italian Government, hoping that they 
would take steps to inquire into the 
matter, and that those persons who had 
so offended might receive such punish- 
ment as the law provided. 


Lord William Graham 
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the House. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I rise, 
according to notice, to move that the 
House at its rising shall adjourn to Thurs- 
day next, and in moving that Motion I 
wish to avail myself of the opportunity 
to make one or two observations on the 
course of business which is about to come 
on. Up to yesterday afternoon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had reeson to believe 
that the question upon which the House 
would be called on to deliberate, was 
a choice between different methods of ex- 
pressing very nearly the same meaning 
and intention—namely, the meaning that 
all parties in the House are desirous that 
every practical economy should be en- 
forced consistently with the due mainte- 
nance and proper efficiency of the several 
branches of ‘the public service. But a 
Notice was given yesterday at the meet- 
ing of the House, which in our opinion 
entirely alters the issue. It is no longer 
a. question of the relative value of sub- 
stantives and adjectives. The question 
which the House will now be called upon 
to determine is, whether the Gentlemen 
who sit on these benches or the Gentle- 
men who sit on the opposite benches are 
best entitled to the confidence of the 
House and of the country. Sir, I say 
this, first, from the particular form of the 
Amendment of which notice has been 
given; next, from the quarter of the 
House whence it comes; and thirdly, from 
the character of the meeting in which 
we are entitled to assume it originated 
yesterday. Sir, we are quite prepared to 
enter upon that discussion. At the same 
time, we ought not to conceal from our- 
selves, and I am sure the House does not 
conceal from itself, the serious importance 
of that issue. We are of opinion, there- 
fore, that it will be better for the House 
to go at once to the question fraught with 
serious and important consequences, instead 
of wasting time in discussing the com- 
parative value of the Amendments which 
have been proposed. [*] Amendments, no 
doubt, deserving of consideration on any 
other occasion, but, as it appears to me, 
entirely superseded by the move made 
by the other side of the House. There- 
fore, without presuming to prejudge in 
what manner the House may deal with 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), or whether in 
disposing of it room may be left for any 
Amendment at all, my object is to suggest 
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that those hon. Gentlemen who have inter- 
posed Amendments between that Resolu- 
tion and the Amendment of which the 
Government has given notice, would per- 
haps be kind enough to waive their pri- 
vilege of precedence, and allow the House 
at once to come to a discussion of the 
great political question which has been 
raised by the other side. Sir, I beg to 
move that the House at its rising adjourn 
till Thursday. 


[ * The following Motions had been 
placed upon the Notice Paper :— 


“1, Mr. Stanefeld,—National Expenditure,— 
That, in the opinion of this House, the National 
Expenditure is capable of reduction without com- 
promising the safety, the independence, or the 
legitimate influence of the country. 

“2. Lord Robert Montagu,—National Expen- 
diture—As an Amendment to Mr. Stansfeld’s 
Motion :— 

“That Her Majesty’s Government alone are 
responsible to the House for the Supplies which 
Her Majesty asks the House to grant, and that 
this House alone is responsible for the sums which 
have been voted. 

“3. Mr. Horsman,—National Expenditure,— 
As an Amendment to Mr. Stansfeld’s Motion ;— 

“ That this House, while deeply impressed with 
the necessity of economy in every Department of 
the State, and especially mindful of that necessity 
inthe present condition of the Country and its 
Finances, is of opinion, that the sums voted under 
the present and late Administrations, in the Naval 
and Military Service of the Country, have not 
been greater than are required for its security at 
Home, and the protection of its interests Abroad. 

«4, Mr. Griffith,—National Expenditure,—As 
an Amendment to Mr. Horsman’s Amendment :— 

“To leave out all the words after ‘ its Finances,’ 
and to insert the words, ‘ will always be ready to 
make every pecuniary sacrifice that may be neces- 
sary to maintain the honour, the interests, and 
the independence of the Country.’ 

“6. Viscount Palmerston,—National Expendi- 
ture,—Amendmentas substitute for Mr. Stans- 
feld’s Resolution :— 

“That this House, deeply impressed with the 
necessity of economy in every Department of the 
State, is at the same time mindful of its obliga- 
tion to provide for the security of the Country at 
Home and the protection of its interests Abroad : 

“That this Hoyse observes with satisfaction 
the decrease which has already been effected in 
the National Expenditure, and trusts that such 
farther diminution may be made therein as the 
future stage of things may warrant. 

6. Mr. Walpole,—National Expenditure,— 
On Mr. Stansfeld’s Resolution, in case it is nega- 
tived, and Viscount Palmerston’s Amendment is 
put as a substantive Motion, to move to amend 
the ‘second h of such Amendment by 
leaving out all the words after the words ‘ trusts 
that,’ and inserting the following words, ‘the 
attention of the Government will be earnestly 
directed to the accomplishment of such further 
reduction, due regard being had to the defence of 
the Country, as may not only equalize the Reve- 
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nue and Expenditure, but may also afford the 
means of diminishing the burthen of those Taxes 
which are confessedly of a temporary and excep- 
tional character.’ 

“1%, Sir Frederic Smith,—National Expendi- 
ture,—As an Amendment to the second paragraph 
of Viscount Palmerston’s Amendment to Mr. 
Stansfeld’s Motion :— 

“To leave out the words after ‘observes,’ and 
to insert the words ‘that, although some reduc- 
tions have been made in the National Expendi- 
ture, reductions may be carried much further 
without detriment to the Public Service, and 
that the present condition of the Finances of the 
Country renders this proceeding urgently neces- 
sary > 


Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thurs- 


Lorn ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, I 
should certainly be glad to meet the 
wishes of the noble Viscount, and to con- 
sult the convenience of the House as 
far as I can. It is quite true that I 
did not give notice of my Motion in 
a spirit of hostility to the Government, 
nor, indeed, had it reference to any 
party or section in this House. It sprang 
solely from a sincere and honest desire to 
promote economy in the financial arrange- 
ments of the couritry in the only way in 
which that seemed possible —by insuring 
a better attendance of Members in Com- 
mittee of Supply. I am exceedingly sorry 
to hear from the noble Viscount that this 
question is about to be converted into the 
stalking-horse of ambition, and the pros- 
titute of our claims to power. I think it is 
a great mistake that such an issue should 
be raised on a matter that is really of the 
most vital importance to the country. I 
was present at the meeting of yesterday to 
which reference has been made, and I can 
assure the noble Viscount that no Amend- 
ment was either originated or discussed 
at the meeting; nor was that view taken 
of the Amendment of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridge University, in which 
the noble Viscount now says it is re- 
garded. On the contrary, it was plainly 
stated at that meeting that this was 
not to become a party question, and that 
Lord Derby had no desire to turn out or 
embarrass the Government. I can only 
say, that if this is to be treated as a 
party move, and if we are not to be 
allowed to consider in a free and un- 
fettered state whether economy cannot 
be enforced by the House, I shall wash 
my hands of the whole business, and 
have nothing to say to any of the Amend- 
ments before the House. I haye no ob- 
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jection to withdraw my Amendment on 
the understanding, that if the other hon. 
Members who stand before the noble 
Viscount decline to do the same, I shall 
be at liberty to bring it forward. 

Mr. HORSMAN: I must own that I 
heard the speech of the noble Viscount 
with some surprise, because the issue 
which he has placed before us was one for 
which I was certainly not prepared. I 
need not say, as the noble Lord has just 
said, that my Amendment was not framed 
in any spirit of hostility to the Government 
—in fact, that the noble Viscount felt 
that it was more flattering than he de- 
served is evident from the tenure of his 
own proposal. Certainly, until I heard the 
notice of my right hon. Friend yesterday, 
it was my intention to have persevered 
in my Amendment; I did not think that 
I ought to allow the noble Viscount’s mo- 
desty to stand in the way of my carrying 
a Resolution which amounted to approval 
of the policy of the Government. But 
when I heard the notice which was given 
yesterday by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole), I felt that the noble Vis- 
count’s claim to precedence was quite ir- 
resistible, and [have no hesitation in giving 
way. I hope I may be permitted to say 
one word on what has fallen so unexpec- 
tedly from the noble Viscount. I speak 
merely as one who shares the common in- 
terest which we all have in the order 
and regularity of the proceedings of this 
House, and have no interest whatever in 
the party question. But, looking at the 
Notices on the paper, I do not think that 
the noble Viscount is quite justified in 
the tone which he has imputed, or the 
colour which he has given to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. When 
T read the Amendment of the noble Lord 
in the Votes I immediately said that Go- 
vernment had thrown away the advantage 
of their position, and had delivered them- 
selves into the hands of the House. The 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
raised a direct issue. He asks, what is to 
be our policy with regard to armaments? 
Are we to retrace our steps and go 
back to a system of gradual disarma- 
ment, or are we to continue a system of 
progressive and improved defence? That 
is the challenge of the hon. Member. 
But the noble Viscount does not seem to 
me to meet it, for at the close of his 
Amendment he adds an invitation to the 
House to express approval of the finan- 
cial administration of the Government in 
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the past, and some confidence for the fu- 
ture. Now, that raises an entirely new 
issue. For my own part, not having ap- 
proved the financial policy of the Govern- 
ment, but having of late carefully abstain- 
ed from taking part in any discussion of 
it, I felt that the Amendment of the 
Government placed me in a difficult 
position. The Government having pro- 
posed that issue, I do not see how it 
was possible for the other side to meet if, 
except by an Amendment. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Walpole) adopts the views of 
the noble Viscount with regard to finance, 
economy, and retrenchment, but substi- 
tutes precise and explicit terms for the 
vague language of the Government Amend- 
ment, and indicates in what quarter a 
reduction should be effected. I have not 
heard any Gentleman on either side of 
the House expressing an opinion on this 
subject who has not said that, putting party 
feeling aside, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Members in the House would 
prefer the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University to that of the noble Viscount. 
Perhaps I may express myself more strong- 
ly than I should do, because I have been 
so surprised by the decision of the noble 
Viscount. Having received an intimation 
that an appeal would be made to me to 
gave way to the Amendment of the noble 
Viscount, I came down ready to accede to 
the request, and without any intention of 
saying a word. But, when we are invited to 
lay aside the great question of armaments, 
and restrict ourselves to the issue whether 
one side of the House or the other is to 
govern the country—when we are asked 
to do this merely because one Amendment 
has been met by another which it clearly 
challenged, I say that the situation is 
falsely construed, and that the House is 
placed in a false position. I am not at all 
disposed to give hon. Gentlemen opposite 
credit for any very great degree of vir- 
tuous forbearance, but, on this occasion, I 
do not believe there was any intention to 
turn out the Government, and I cannot 
see how they could have avoided pro- 
posing an Amendment in answer to that 
of the noble Viscount. 

Mr. WALPOLE: I feel, Sir, that the 
noble Viscount has placed not only myself 
—that would be a matter of no importance 
—but he has placed the House in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty and embarrassment. 
I hope it is not necessary for me to state— 
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and I think my conduct in this House 
during the present and the last Session 
would be sufficient to justify me in stating 
—that I had no intention to move any 
Vote of censure or want of confidence in 
the Government. If it had been intended 
to propose a Vote of want of confidence I 
should not have been the man chosen on 
this side of the House to bring it forward. 
I must tell the noble Viscount that it was 
the last thing in my mind to bring for- 
ward such a Motion. When the noble 
Viscount told the House that he consi- 
dered the question now raised to be this— 
whether the Gentlemen on the one side of 
the House or the Gentlemen on the other 
side of the House are to be called upon to 
conduct the Government of this country, I 
feel that it is hardly possible for me—due 
regard being had to the duty of this House 
—to consider attentively the merits of 
such a question as this, being one of 
finance and expenditure. I repeat, Sir, 
it is almost impossible for me to know 
what the course is which, under the cir- 
cumstances, I ought to take. On the one 
hand, if I persevere in my Amendment, I 
may be the means of unseating a Govern- 
ment which I do not intend to disturb. 
On the other hand, if I take an opposite 
course, I may preclude the House from 
expressing an opinion, which I feel the 
House ought to express, upon a most im- 
portant question. Until this moment I 
was not in the least aware what course 
the Government intended to take in re- 
ference to my Amendment. Had I enter- 
tained an opinion on this question, it would 
have been this—that the Amendment of 
which I have given notice was in effect a 
complete support of the Government pro- 
position against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Halifax, only adding to that 
proposition such an intimation as I think 
this House ought to give. This Amend- 
ment is so framed that it should not 
be supposed to coerce or dictate to the 
Government, but rather to suggest, the 
proper course which it should pursue du- 
ring the recess in reference to our expen- 
diture and finances. The noble Viscount 
says he will not allow the House to con- 
sider the question, unless the House is 
also prepared to determine whether the 
Gentlemen sitting on this or those sitting 
on the other side shall conduct the affairs of 
the country. I say, Sir, that such an al- 
teration in the course of our proceedings 
this evening is aserious one—nay, more, it 
is one of great gravity. I will not, then, 
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undertake the responsibility of stating, at 
this moment, the particular course I shall 
select in case the Amendment of the noble 
Viscount is moved. I hope, then, that 
the House will think I am asking nothing 
improper if I request time for considera- 
tion, and if I decline to express an opinion 
at this moment as to the course I shall 
feel it my duty to pursue. The Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stansfeld) will 
probably go on. The Government may 
take what course they please upon that 
Motion, and they will have my support in 
voting against it. But when the noble 
Viscount moves his Amendment, I entreat 
him to allow the House a fair opportunity 
—not to do anything to thwart the Go- 
vernment, not to do anything to censure 
the Government, not to do anything to 
disturb the Government—but to allow the 
House a fair opportunity of determining 
for itself—and it is a question for this 
House alone to determine—whether it will 
come to any resolution as to the mode and 
direction in which reduction is to be made, 
if at least reduction is to be made, and the 
finances of the country are hereafter to be 
administered, so as to bring our expendi- 
ture within our revenue, instead of leaving 
us in a financial condition which may be 
a matter of the greatest possible embar- 
rassment to the country. 
Mr. Bricur and Mr. Darsy Gairrmt 
rose, the House calling for Mr. Bricur. 
Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to remind the 
House of the exact state of business. 
There is no Question before the House. 
The Motion was disposed of before the 
noble Lord (Lord Robert Montagu) rose ; 
but, as the noble Lord had been appealed 
to, I could not interfere to prevent his 
making his personal explanation to the 
House, and the same remark applies to the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Members for 
Stroud and for the University of Cambridge. 
Me. DARBY GRIFFITH: I beg to 
move, that the House do now adjourn. 
Mrz. SPEAKER: The hon. Member is 
out of order in rising while I am address- 
ing the House. I will leave it to the 
House to consider whether it is convenient 


‘that this preliminary discussion should 


proceed beyond those Members who have 
been personally appealed to. I again re- 
mind the House that there is no Question 
before it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH (who spoke 
amid the impatience of the House): As I 
stand next in the list of Amendments on 
the paper, I hope that the House will 
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allow me the same opportunity of explain- 
ing my Amendment which has been en- 
joyed by others. I confess that I have 
some reluctance to withdraw that Amend- 
ment, because it appears to me to be the 
best of all those that have been proposed. 
I will tell you the reason why—it dis- 
tinctly raises the issue which has been 
adopted and raised by the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. The Motion of the hon. 
Member for Halifax refers to the future, 
and undertakes to recommend’ the House 
to say, that reduction can be made without 
reference to any facts with which we are 
acquainted. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud, on the other hand, 
undertakes to say, that everything which 
has been done in the past is perfectly un- 
exceptionable. I an inclined neither to 
answer for the future nor to respond for 
the past. We have already completed the 
word of the Estimates, and must abide by 
what we have done. My Amendment, 
therefore, takes a middle course, and is, 
like that of the noble Lord, equivalent, 
or very nearly so, to the Previous Question. 
[‘‘ Agreed, agreed!””] The only question 
remaining is, as to the mode in which the 
Amendment of the noble Lord has been 
met. I entirely concur in the view which 
the noble Lord has taken of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge. 
That Amendment raises no substantial, 
but only a verbal question, and could only 
be designed to effect a party triumph. I 
do full justice to the perfect sincerity of 
my right hon. Friend, and I am satisfied 
that his amiable disposition regarded the 
matter in the light in which he has to- 
night presented it; but, at the same time, 
I am convinced that the only meaning 
which can be attributed to the latter part of 
the Amendment is to spell the word l-e-e-k 
—that the noble Lord should swallow any 
leek that might be offered to him from this 
side of the House. I think that the noble 
Lord is justified in regarding this as a 
mere trial of party strength; and since, as 
an independent Member, I am not pre- 
pared to support such a proceeding, I 
shall withdraw my Amendment. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH: Having been 
appealed to by the noble Lord to withdraw 
the Amendment which I have on the 
paper, I am most happy to accede to his 
request. At the same time, I beg to assure 
the House, that I was not aware that my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge was about to move 
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an Amendment when I put mine upon 
the paper. Had I done so, I should 
not have interposed between him and 
the noble Lord. In framing my Amiend- 
ment, I had no feeling of hostility towards 
Her Majesty’s Government. I am no party 
to any hostile movement, and I now un- 
derstand that my right hon. Friend is 
equally free from any concern in it. This 
is a question of the defence or non-defence 
of the country. Upon that question I felt 
bound to go with the noble Lord in his 
first paragraph, but not to the whole ex- 
tent of the second, because I feel most 
strongly, from a recent inspection, which 
has lasted several days up to last night, 
and I should consider it my duty as an 
officer to assure tne House, that very con- 
siderable retrenchments may be made. [I 
shall take the earliest opportunity of men- 
tioning to the House certain works which 
are going on, the expenditure on which 
would be unnecessary and ruinous, and 
would make the taxation more than the 
people could stand, and which, if con- 
structed, would cause weakness, and not 
give strength to the country. 

Mr. BRIGHT: If we are engaged in 
an irregular discussion, it is owing to the 
course taken by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government; and if the House 
is in any difficulty with regard to the 
Motions before it, it is on account of the 
declaration which he has made. He says, 
as I understand him, that before the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Walpole) there was not 
much difference of opinion—that the 
difference was a question of substantives 
and adjectives. Well, the substantives 
and adjectives of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) are 
easily understood. They are not ex- 
treme; they are not offensive. I will 
undertake to say they meet the views of a 
large majority of Gentlemen on this side 
of the House. But the noble Lord was 
not willing to atcept them, although he 
says there was little difference of opinion. 
We are all in favour of doing what we 
can to promote retrenchment. Why, 
then, could he not accept the Resolution 
of my hon. Friend? He objects to it for 
some reason which I am not able to dis- 
cover, unless it be, as I am told, that it 
is not palatable for Gentlemen on that 
bench to agree to anything which is pro- 
posed by Gentlemen on this bench. That, 
no doubt, is ari orthodox reason, and may 
be a very good one, but it is not satisfac- 
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tory down here. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Walpole) has proposed a Resolution, 
which I wish very much my hon. Friend 
the Member for Halifax had proposed, be- 
cause I think it rather better than his, and 
very much better than the Amendment of 
the noble Lord. Now, there is a mode of 

etting out of the difficulty. The right 
Siac. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge—we all know we 
may take every statement of his with the 
most perfect confidence—says that he has 
no intention of promoting a party contest, 
and so much is he amazed at the conduct 
of the noble Lord, that he positively for a 
moment draws back, and asks the House 
to allow him between this time and the 
time when the noble Lord’s Amendment 
may become the Resolution before the 
House to consider what course he shall 
take. Well, we are bound to admit that 
the right hon. Gentleman has no object, in 
proposing his Resolution, dangerous or 
subversive of the existing Administration. 
If that be so—if we are all in favour of 
economy, and so much in favour of it that 
we do not object to any definite statement 
with regard to it—I should like to know 
why we should have any party contest at 
all? If the noble Lord does not like 
a proposition from these benches, why 
should not he take one from that (the 
Opposition) bench? I have seen him 
do it once this Session, and on one occa- 
sion when I thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite was wrong and the Go- 
vernment was right. The Government 
accepted his Resolution, and a great ques- 
tion for a time was settled. If the House 
is disposed for a debate, let us have a 
debate. But I ask the House—especially 
those sixty or seventy gentlemen who, a 
year ago, requested the noble Lord, in 
very civil and humble terms, to con- 
descend in a little degree to diminish the 
expenditure of the country— Whether 
they now intend to set up the noble Lord 
as dictator absolute upon this subject? 
because he has told us in our hearing to- 
night that this is not a question to be 
discussed on its merits—that this is not a 
question whether the expenditure is too 
high, but whether the noble Lord himself 
or a noble Lord—I presume, in another 
place—is to be Prime Minister, and con- 
duct the affairs of the country. Sir, I re- 
pudiate altogether any such issue as that. 
If we are in favour of reduction of expen- 
diture, we have several propositions before 
us; and it is easy to take that which most 
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clearly and definitely expresses the eco- 
nomical disposition of the House. I am 
quite sure, that if the noble Lord asks 
Gentlemen opposite to join him in reject- 
ing the Resolution of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax, he has no reason 
whatever to ask, arid I hope he has no 
reason to expect, that Gentlemen who sit 
on those benches so treated—when he 
says there is no difference of opinion— 
should go with him into the lobby against 
what I call the definite but perfectly 
reasonable and judicious proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry): I thought 
the hon. Member for Birmingham would 
have concluded with a Motion. [‘‘ Order, 
order !”” 

Mr. SPEAKER: It would certainly 
be convenient as well as for the regularity 
of our proceedings that some Motion 
should be before the House. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I understood the hon. 
Member for Devizes to propose a Motion 
for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry): I certainly 
should not have interposed any words 
of mine upon this subject were it not 
for the remarks which have fallen from 
my hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
mingham, who has not given notice of 
any Amendment, but who concluded his 
speech with a Motion which enables me— 

“No.” ] Icertainly do not wish to be 

isorderly, but I understood that either 
he or the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
proposed a Motion. [‘‘No, no.”] Well, as 
a person who very seldom troubles the 
House, but has hitherto taken an inde- 
pendent part in its debates, I think a few 
words from me may set the House right 
with respect to the position in which 
we stand at present. As I understand, 
my noble Friend the Prime Minister gave 
no notice of his intention to make any 
Motion on this subject till certain Amend- 
ments had been placed on the Journals 
of the House by different hon. Members, 
one more especially by.my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman). I do 
not see what other course was open to 
my noble Friend if he did not intend 
the debate to go astray entirely, and to 
get into the hands of a dozen Members 
all with different views, save to state 
fairly and openly the manner in which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers intend to meet 
this Motion. Although I do not like 
abstract propositions, I have not the least 
objection—in fact, I entirely concur with 
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the principle avowed in the notice of 
Motion given by the hon. Member for 
Halifax, but the blame of excessive ex- 
penditure is not chargeable on the pre- 
sent or any other Government; it is the 
fault of this House. For several years 
we have been pursuing a reckless course 
of expenditure—not only, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the gangway assert, with 
regard to the military and naval estab- 
lishments, the outlay upon which may 
probably be necessary, but also upon the 
Civil Estimates. Once or twice I endea- 
voured to stop what I thought most use- 
less expenditure. 

Coroner FRENCH: I rise to order. 
The right hon. Member is now discussing 
prematurely a Motion which stands upon 
the books of the House. There is no 
Question before the House; for my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, 
though he intimated his intention to con- 
clude his speech with a Motion, did not 
do so. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) : I am not 
going to debate—[ Cries of Order! and 
Chair !} 

Mr. SPEAKER: AIII can say is that 
the irregularity will become very great 
presently. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry): Well, Sir, I 
move that this House do adjourn. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!”] I was about to say that for the 
great expenditure which has been made I 
do not blame the Government so much as 
I blame the House; and that I think my 
noble Friend has taken the manly and 
right course, and put himself right with 
the House in stating the exact terms to 
which he would be willing to accede in 
reference to a Motion for the promotion of 
economy in the national expenditure. Then 
comes the Amendment moved by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), and of course 
I am bound to believe him when he states 
that he had not the least intention of 
making this Motion in any hostile spirit 
towards the Government. But look at the 
words of the Motion. The Amendment 
goes to this extent, that the House thinks 
it necessary to impress on Her Majesty’s 
Government the necessity of economy. 
That is virtually saying that the Govern- 
ment are not willing to engage seriously 
in the work of economy without pressure. 
I do not mean to say that is the intention 
of my right hon. Friend, but it is the in- 
ference which may be legitimately drawn 
from the words of his Amendment. Could 
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my noble Friend have done otherwise than 
he has done? I cannot understand a 
Minister sitting on these benches, and 
accepting from the other side of the House 
a Resolution defining the terms and con- 
ditions on which he is to carry on the 
Government. I could understand my noble 
Friend if he were much given to accepting 
abstract Resolutions agreeing to the first 
Motion which was put upon the Journals; 
but I could not understand him concur- 
ring in that of the right hon. Member for 
Stroud, much less in that of my right hon. 
Friend opposite, although I quite admit 
his disclaimer of the imputation which I 
think it conveys. I cannot help saying that 
in the present state of affairs at home and 
abroad it is, I think, our duty to give 
strength to the Government, instead of 
weakening its hands by expressing doubts 
and limiting our confidence. However we 
may differ in this House with regard to 
particular administrative acts and to ques- 
tions of relative economy, out of this House 
there is no man who does not think that 
the right man sits in the right place on the 
front Treasury bench. I believe if I were 
to ask the majority of people out of the 
House they would be of the same opinion. 
Then do not let this House agree by impli- 
cation to anything that would weaken the 
hands of that Minister. What we want 
is not a Government from this or from that 
side of the House, but a Government which, 
in the opinion of the world, has the con- 
fidence of this House. If my noble Friend 
does not possess the confidence of the 
House, let that be distinctly stated, and 
let us have a Minister who does; but do 
not let us in the present difficult cireum- 
stances in which the world is placed, 
weaken the hands of the Government in 
whom the affairs of this country are placed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘ That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I regret to have to 
address the House once more on a point 


of order. It was competent to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, as 
leader of this House, to address hon. 
Gentlemen who had Amendments on the 
paper in reference to the proceedings of 
the evening. The noble Lord, moreover, 
made a Motion for the adjournment of the 
House. After that motion was disposed 
of, an irregular conversation took place, 
and the hon. Member who last rose to 
order was perfectly correct in his state- 
ment that on a Motion for the adjourn- 
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ment of the House it is irregular to dis- 
cuss subjects that stand on the paper of 
the day. To enter into a general discus- 
sion on the subject-matter of the even- 
ing, was not in order. I trust, therefore, 


that the House will allow me to put the 
Motion, that the right hon. Gentleman 
who made it will immediately withdraw 
it, and that the hon. Member for Halifax 
will be allowed to proceed with his Mo- 


tion. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry), expressed his 
readiness to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ROEBUCK: We shall adjourn to- 
night to meet to-morrow morning, which 
no hon. Member intends to do. [‘‘ Order, 
order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion for the ad- 
journment has been made and disposed of. 

Mr. ROEBUCK: It has never been 
put. [* Order !”] 

Mr. HORSMAN: Are we to understand 
that the noble Lord will move his Amend- 
ment after the Motion has been proposed 
and seconded ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON : In reply to 
my right hon. Friend I have to say that I 
cannot enter into any engagement of that 
kind. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Then I cannot enter 
into an undertaking to withdraw my 
Amendment. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. STANSFELD : Sir, if the question 
of confidence in the Government should 
be raised in the course of this debate, it is 
at least not raised by the Motion which I 
shall have the honour of submitting to the 
House. That Motion was placed upon 
the paper in the conviction that the time 
had at length arrived when it had become 
possible, and highly necessary, that both 
the House and the Government should re- 
consider the expenditure of the country 
with a view to its reduction. And, Sir, 
I submit the Resolution now also in the 
belief that it is the best contribution which 
I can make towards the attainment of so 
desirable an end. It is to the sincerity of 
that purpose alone that I can appeal, and 
do appeal, as my justification to the House 
in occupying on this occasion a prominence 
and responsibility from which otherwise I 
should shrink. There have been certain 
-——there have been numerous—Amend- 
ments placed on the paper since I gave 
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notice of my Resolution. I do not think 
it my province to discuss the comparative 
merits or demerits of those Amendments. 
What I have to do is to justify and defend 
the Resolution for which I am myself re- 
sponsible. There have been certain objec- 
tions made, which may be made again to- 
night, to the method and the time of my 
proceeding. It has been said that it is 
an inconsistent proceeding to enter upon a 
discussion of the expenditure of the coun- 
try at a time when all the Estimates have 
already been passed through Committee 
of Supply. But, Sir, I venture to think 
that the appropriateness in point of time 
of the discussion is, after all, to be judged 
mainly with reference to the temper of 
the time; and that, when the mind of the 
House begins to concentrate and gather 
itself round a given question, that above 
all times is the most fitting time and oc- 
casion for those who take a special inte- 
rest in it to bring it under the considera- 
tion of the House. Now, Sir, I might 
point to the Amendments as a proof of 
the opportuneness of the Motion which I 
am about to make; but I will go back to 
the time when I placed my notice on the 
paper, and justify my act by the circum- 
stances which then existed. At that time 
there was already a consciousness pervad- 
ing the minds of the House and the coun- 
try that our peace expenditure had reached 
a maximum, and that it was necessary to 
check and to reduce it. Why, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had already gone, 
as it was said, to the very verge of what 
was consistent with collective Ministerial 
responsibility, both in this House and out 
of it, to warn back the country from the 
course of ever-increased expenditure cn 
which we have for some time been pro- 
ceeding. The leader of the Opposition 
had already been making haste to reap 
the fruits of an expected disaster, to which 
his own party had contributed as potently 
as any party or any section of a party. But 
it may be said, ‘‘If the time for this dis- 
cussion be appropriate, it is impossible to 
defend a Resolution condemning as a whole 
the expenditure to which the House has 
already consented in detail.” Now, Sir, 
I might confine myself, in replying to 
this objection, to reminding the House that 
I have not been so foolish as to ask it to 
stultify itself by condemning any specified 
Estimates, whose responsibility now rests, 
not only upon the Government, but upon 
the House; but I have no desire to fence 
with this objection. It is not an unnatu- 
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ral or unfair one; and I will meet it in 
the fullest and frankest way. Sir, it is 
no more nor no less than a question of 
sincerity of purpose and good faith. If 
there be any among us who, having ap- 
proved our late expenditure—who, having 
done more, stimulated it to its utmost 
growth—now seize on this opportunity to 
profess a regard to economy solely with a 
party or a personal object, I, for one, de- 
voutly hope that they may be in the issue 
disappointed and deceived; but if there 
are others among us who have long thought 
that our expenditure is excessive—if there 
are those of us who think that the time 
has arrived for revision and reduction 
—I see no reason why we should not 
be at liberty to seize on a time and an 
occasion which havé become, I think, 
most propitious for the accomplishment of 
the object which we have in view. But, 
Sir, I cannot let the matter rest here. 
Tam prepared to maintain that the sub- 
mission of what is called an abstract 
Resolution, with the discussion which it 
implies, is precisely the most fitting and 
appropriate course for those of us who 
are specially interested in the question 
of economy to pursue. I am one of those 
who, ever since the first short Session 


when I had the honour to take my seat 
in this House, have been accustomed to 
look at the process by which our Estimates 
are said to be discussed in Committee 
with a feeling akin to hopelessnéss and 


despair. Night after night the House is 
supposed to be applying itself seriously to 
a consideration and revision of those Esti- 
mates; yet I know of no case in which 
by this process the Estimates have been 
seriously modified or reduced. The truth is, 
that the amount of the Military and Naval 
Estimates—of which I am now speaking 
—is decided by general views of policy, 
which cannot be discussed in Committee 
of Supply. If those views are once taken 
for granted, the Estimates which depend 
on them, as far as the revision of this 
House is concerned, a few reservations ex- 
cepted, pass almost as a matter of course. 
So that it comes to this—that the discus- 
sion of Estimates in Committee of Supply 
is useless and meaningless unless it be con- 
nected with, and unless it arise out of, 
discussions on other and more fitting oc- 
casions about those great principles and 
general views of policy which really go- 
vern the amount of those Estimates, And, 
if this be so, I venture to put it to the 
House what time could be more fitting 
Mr. Stansfeld 
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or less open to objection for a Motion of 
this k*ud than when, the Estimates of the 
year lL aving been already accepted by the 
House, it is impossible to pervert the oc- 
casion to a want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, and when the Government is 
not pledged to any Estimates that may be 
affected by the conclusion at which the 
House may arrive? I do not, therefore, 
look at this year’s Estimates, in the Mo- 
tion that I have made, save as one of a 
series of Estimates, and as part of a con- 
tinuous expenditure for which not only 
the present, but the preceding Govern- 
ment—and not only the preceding Govern- 
ment, but the House—and not only the 
House, but, in a certain sense and degree, 
the country are also responsible. If hon. 
Members will refer to a very useful and 
admirably-conceived Return obtained last 
Session by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Evesham (Sir Henry Willoughby), 
they will see at a glance the march of the 
growth of our expenditure. The Return 
dates as far back as 18385, but it is not 
necessary to take the House back to that 
date. There is an intermediate date at 
which a sudden and immense expansion of 
our Estimates contrasts in a marked man- 
mer with the previous gradually-swelling 
growth of those Estimates, responsive to 
the increase in the wealth and prosperity 
of the country. I will take the year pre- 
ceding the Crimean war. In the year 
1853, the total Votes agreed to in Com- 
mittee of Supply for the Army and Naval 
Services, putting out of question a Supple- 
mentary Vote of £200,000 for the Caffre 
war, amounted to £17,285,154. In the 
year 1861, not taking into account a Syp- 
plementary Vote of £1,000,000 for the 
China war, £53,431 for the Russian war, 
and nearly £1,000,000 on account of the 
mail packet service, which had appeared 
at former periods in the Naval Votes—in 
1861 the cost of the army and naval ser- 
vices had risen to £27,550,001. Now, 
what is the explanation of that sudden 
and enormous rise? I desire to state its 
origin, because it is the very starting-point 
of what I have to say on this question. 
The early disasters of the Crimean war, 
the temporary collapse of our military 
system, on its first trial after a long peace, 
before the eyes of Europe, and by the side 
of France, went straight to the heart of 
the people of this country, and back from 
the heart of this great people—and let not 
those of us who recognise the fact, dis- 
guise it for a moment, either from others 
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or from ourselves—back from the heart of 
the people, spontaneous and direct, came 
the responsive cry for efficiency at any 
cost. Now, in what manner have we, the 
House of Commons, and in what manner 
have successive Governments, responded 
to that appeal? In what manner have we 
played our part, and accepted our respon- 
sibility? In what respect have we failed, 
and what is there that remains for us 
to do? That is the question we have to 
discuss to-night. Sir, we have heard a 
good deal lately about the various func- 
tions of public opinion, of the House, and 
of the Government in this matter of public 
expenditure. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has lately warned the country 
back on the cost of our ever-increasing 
expenditure, and I believe that the coun- 
try will respond to that appeal. But the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has been 
blamed —nay, has been violently attacked, 
for having, as it is alleged, endeavoured 
to place on the shoulders of the people a 
responsibility that ought to rest upon the 
Government alone; and he has been ac- 
cused of unconstitutional doctrine and 
political immorality for endeavouring to 
evade the responsibility with which he 
ought rightly to be fixed. A theory, on 
the other hand, has been brought forward 
which would absolve the Opposition and 
the House from any responsibility for the 
Estimates which they have approved, and 
which would have fixed it on the Govern- 
ment alone. That may be a very conve- 
nient theory for an Opposition—namely, 
to grant all the Estimates that a Govern- 
ment may demand—nay, individual Mem- 
bers of that Opposition urging on to the 
utmost the amount of these Estimates— 
reserving to themselves the right, and 
rejoicing in the expectation, of making 
political capital out of their very mag- 
nitude when the tide of public opinion 
shall have turned. But I venture to 
denounce such a policy as being to the 
full as unconstitutional and politically 
immoral as that which has been wrongly 
charged against the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Sir, there is no difficulty, if 
we look at this question in good faith, 
in understanding the different functions 
of the public, the House of Commons, and 
the Government. What, in the first place, 
imay we fairly expect of public opinion? 
Why, we know that the great masses move 
on great and simple lines, and so it is with 
great aggregates of public opinion. At 
the time of which-I speak, public opinion 
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demanded the efficiency and sufficiency of 
our armaments. Are we entitled to ask 
of public opinion that at one and the same 
time it should demand that efficiency, and 
itself take the initiative in calling for all 
possible economy in ca: g that efficiency 
into effect? Here begin the functions of 
the House as a representative and deli- 
berative assembly—not parrot-like, to re- 
peat the public cry and leave all to the 
Government of the day, but to consider 
something of greater importance than any 
individual Votes in Committee of Supply 
—the great questions of the cost, the 
policy, and method of those armaments 
that may be deemed necessary for the pur- 
poses of the country. And if such is the 
joint responsibility of the House and the 
Government, I ask both whether the time 
has not arrived when we ought to turn 
our minds from that sole question of effi- 
ciency on which they have been riveted so 
long, and give our attention to the ques- 
tion of economy, with the conviction that 
there lies our future work, and that it is 
impossible to enter upon it without reap- 
ing a rich harvest in the reduction of the 
expenditure of the country? 

Sir, if the House has gone with me so 
far, I will now ask its attention to the 
financial question. I am aware it may 
be said that our Naval and Milita 
Estimates are based, not on the financial, 
but on the military exigencies of the year. 
But that is not, I think, altogether true. 
We all know that the cost of our services 
grows by no means in proportion to our 
needs, but rather in proportion tothe growth 
of the wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try. The tendency of the services is, I am 
afraid, to take all they can get; and if 
we are entering on the question of eco- 
nomy, it is merely on financial grounds. 
But the financial question is of the very 
essence of the subject of national defence, 
because, if you exceed a due proportion 
between the resources of the country and 
its warlike expenditure, you introduce an 
element, not of strength, but of weakness, 
into the condition of the country. I must, 
therefore, ask the attention of the House 
to the question of the great total of our 
expenditure. Sir, taking the average of 
the last few years, our expenditure has 
reached the amount of £70,000,000 ster- 
ling. Now, I ask, what is the meaning 
of these figures? I think I can put this 
in a shape that will reach the comprehen- 
sion of most men. A sum of £70,000,000 
represetits an income tax of 6s. in the 
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pound. Take the wages of a working 
man at the high average of £1 per week, 
and assume his family to number five per- 
sons. £70,000,000 a year means the 
wages, sustenance, clothing, and educa- 
tion of 7,000,000 of the population of 
these islands. We are in the habit of 
looking at figures very differently from 
different points of view. We have been 
in the habit of speaking of the marvellous 
proportions and growth of our commerce 
with feelings of something like wonder 
and astonishment. In 1860 the amount 
of our exports of British produce reached 
a grand total of £136,000,000 sterling ; 
but what proportion of that gross value 
represented the profit out of which we 
had to spare? What portion of it repre- 
sented the wages paid for labour? What 
portion of it represented the hard cash 
paid down for the raw materials imported 
into this country before that labour was 
bestowed on it? I have seen a calcula- 
tion, in accordance with which the total 
earnings, in the shape of wages and sala- 
ries, in the vastest industry which the 
world has ever known—-the cotton trade 
and manufactures of this country, with all 
its dependent and subsidiary trades—taken 
at the point of highest prosperity, reached 
the amount of some £25,000,000 a year. 
More than that amount is now yearly swal- 
lowed up by the Naval and Military Esti- 
mates of the country in time of peace; and 
thus it comes to pass that the whole of this 
vast industry, that all the labours of these 
teeming hives of men who make England 
what she is, go for nothing set against this 
vast expenditure in the ultimate balance- 
sheet of the nation. And now I put my 
first question to the House—Is this ex- 
penditure to be justified as a normal and 
permanent expenditure in time of peace ? 
Turn for a moment to our taxation. We 
have of late years repealed many taxes, 
but not so as to render less prolific any 
one of the great classified sources of reve- 
nue. In the year 1847 we raised a net 
revenue of £51,500,000, and in 1861 a 
net revenue of £64,000,000. There isan 
increase in the revenue of £12,500,000, 
and out of that only £4,000,000 are to be 
accounted for by the rise in the rate of 
income tax. But though our revenue has 
been thus elastic and productive—though 
we have maintained certain war duties on 
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income, on sugar, and on tea, to keep it 

up to this amount—and though we have 

rightly, as I conceive, availed ourselves 

of certain temporary resources to meet the 
Mr. Stansfeld 
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drain on our Exchequer, the growth of the 
expenditure at last threatens to exceed the 
growth of the revenue, and new taxes or re. 
duced expenditure is the alternative which 
stares us in the face. I ask, then, whether 
any Government, or any party in the House 
or the country, is prepared to take its 
stand upon the imposition of new war 
taxes to keep up our expenditure in time 
of peace? We have heard something of 
exceptional circumstances. It is true that 
there have been exceptional circumstances 
tending to diminish during the last year 
the productiveness of our revenue; it is 
true also that there have been exceptional 
circumstances to cause an additional drain 
upon our Exchequer, of which the wars 
in China and New Zealand and the draught- 
ing of our troops to Canada are the most 
recent examples. But I put this question 
to the Ilouse—when did we ever know 
four or five years without exceptional cir- 
cumstances? Is it not of the very ABC 
of economy in private expenditure to ave- 
rage such charges—exceptional, because 
varying in their nature, but constant, be- 
cause ever recurring—and to take them 
into account? But I will put the ques- 
tion still more home. Have we any rea- 
son to suppose that the future will have 
less claims upon us in this respect than 
the present has? Look to the condition 
of the Northern States of America, be- 
coming, for the first time in their history, 
a great naval and military Power. Is 
there anything there in the proximate 
future likely to lessen the demands upon 
our warlike expenditure? Come back to 
Europe—look at the condition of Italy. 
How soon is Italy to have Venice and 
Rome? Sir, the prospect is not immedi- 
ately cheering, and dark indeed would it 
be were the destinies of Italy confided, so 
far as the influence of this country can 
affect them, to the tender mercies of the 
leader of the Opposition. Look again to 
the east of Europe, to those aggregate 
people, half tribes and half nationalities, 
which constitute the provinces of the Aus- 
trian and Turkish empires. Is there 
among us any one, accustomed to look be- 
yond the shores of these islands to think 
of all that is passing around us on the 
Continent of Europe, who does not recog- 
nise, who does not feel, that there are 
elements of disturbance there, most diffi- 
cult to reconcile, which are likely for 
years to come to be causes of expenditure 
to others, and indirectly to ourselves? 
Now, am I cutting the ground from under 
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my feet by that which I have just said? 
I have said that which I believe to be 
true, and which, believing to be true, it 
would be bad service to the cause of eco- 
nomy were I to affect to ignore. But if 
this be true, it constitutes to my mind the 
strongest possible reason why we should 
make haste to put our house in order— 
why we should endeavour to arrive at 
something like an understanding for the 
future, something like a principle and a 
policy which should give us everything 
that is essential for us to have at the mi- 
nimum of cost. Where can we find such 
a principle and such a policy? We have 
not far to go. There is one by no means 
new, though I think it is as yet unused, 
and yet it is one upon which we have 
rather ostentatiously professed to act. I 
have referred to the public demand for 
the efficiency and sufficiency of our arma- 
ments. England was determined to be 
safe and to feel safe, and at the same time 
to hold her own before the world, and she 
was prepared to undergo the necessary 
sacrifices for the accomplishment of both 
of those objects. But there is a distinc- 
tion between these two objects. The first 
is absolute. The safety, the inviolability, 
of these shores must be above suspicion ; 
but the second is a matter much more 
within the range of discretion, and within 
the limits of which, I believe, large eco- 
nomies are possible—it is the possession 
of the means of aggressive warfare, and 
the preparation for the possibility of ex- 
ternal warfare. If we should be agreed 
that the condition of things abroad is a 
disturbed condition, but still that this 
characteristic is not one which threatens 
proximately a war in which ourselves may 
become involved, but rather a chronic 
state of uneasiness against which we may 
for years to come have to provide, we 
have every possible reason why we should 
endeavour to arrive at some conclusion 
which would enable us to save our re- 
sources from a wasteful and excessive 
drain. 

I may be told that the Resolution which 
I am about to move, and the remarks 
which I have made in support of it, are 
abstract. They have been purposely abs- 
tract. It does not appear to me that it 
is for me, in introducing this Resolu- 
tion, to do anything more than to define 
and defend its general purport and scope ; 
but it was necessary that I should endea- 
vour to suggest something like a principle 
and method of possible economy. I appeal 
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to those of us who are sincerely fora large 
economy, but who are also for the honour 
of their country and for the maintenance 
of its position and the fulfilment of its 
duties before the world. I offer them by 
this Resolution a tenable ground, and the 
only tenable ground, as I believe, from 
which they may fight the economical 
battles of the future. I offer to them a 
principle which, if firmly grasped and 
resolutely carried out to its legitimate 
conclusion, promises a rich harvest of 
reduction in the future expenditure of the 
country. 

There is but one subject on which I am 
now to touch, and I will do so as briefly 
as possible. Sir, the country has had 
from the leader of the Opposition the 
promise of an economy to be founded and 
adjusted upon a change in the foreign 
policy of which the country approves. It 
is not for me, upon this occasion, to enter 
upon any lengthened or detailed criticism 
of the views of foreign policy which have 
thus been held out to the House. But, 
Sir, it does appear to me necessary that 
I should state the light in which I for 
one regard the offer which has thus been 
made. Well, then, I have to say that I 
am unable to regard as a contribution to 
the cause of possible economy an offer 
which amounts to a declaration by the 
leader of one of the great parties of the 
State that no economy is possible, save at 
a price which the country ought not and 
which it will not pay. I say further, that 
I hold the policy which looks to any solu- 
tion of the Italian question, save by the 
completion of Italian unity, as false to 
the cause of economy and of peace. I re- 
gard a policy professing to found itself 
upon the abdication of our independ- 
ence and upon the system of repression 
of our sympathies and opinions as of all 
possible policies at once the most un- 
worthy and the most certain to eventuate 
in war. 

Sir, I trust now that the object of my- 
self and of those with whom I think and 
feel has been made clear beyond all possi- 
bility of misconception or mistake. On 
the one hand, to the continuance of ascale 
of expenditure which we hold to be inad- 
missible and unjustifiable as a normal and 
permanent e of expenditure in the 
time of peace; and, on the other hand, 
to the uncertain offer of an economy to 
be pursued at the certain price of a policy 
which we repudiate, we oppose the pro- 
gramme of a large economy consistent 
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with the maintenance of the safety, the 
independence, and the legitimate influence 
of the country. Sir, I have the honour 
to move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
National Expenditure is capable of reduction 
without compromising the safety, the independ- 
ence, or the legitimate influence of the country.” 

Mz. BAXTER rose to second the Mo- 
tion. It had, he said, often been charged 
upon the Liberal Members who had been 
the advocates of reduced expenditure in 
that House that they were either absent 
when the Estimates were under discussion 
or that some of the foremost of them were 
found in the lobby voting in favour of 
schemes which involved increased public 
expenditure. That charge in some indi- 
vidual instances might be true, and would 
always be true so long as inconsistency 
existed in this world; but it was not true 
of the great body of the party, for he had 
observed that on Supply nights the benches 
below the gangway on that side the House 
were generally better filled than any other 
part of the House, and that their occupants 

id not as a rule vote for increasing the 
burdens of the people. For himself, he 
could say that ever since he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House he had 
taken an active part in the discussion of 
the Estimates; though he believed it to 
be perfectly true, as had been said by the 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
that no serious reductions could be effected 
on those occasions. The fact that he or 
other hon. Members took part in the dis- 
cussion of the Estimates did not, however, 
absolve them from the bounden duty of 
discussing the expenditure of the country 
as a whole and endeavouring to press upon 
the House and the Government the danger 
of keeping that expenditure at so high a 
rate when we were at peace with all the 
world, and when our naval and military 
armaments were in such a state of effi- 
ciency as to render all peril from abroad 
totally ridiculous. It was very easy to 
stigmatize the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax as being merely an abstract 
proposition; but he put it to the House 
whether the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
would not be likely, if carried, materially 
to affect the Estimates of the coming year? 
Was there anything unreasonable or un- 
constitutional in the House of Commons 
in the month of June, 1862, criticising 
the financial position of the country, and 
without casting blame upon any one for 
Estimates which were no doubt prepared 
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about the close of last year, coming to the. 
conclusion that the expenditure of the 
country might be safely reduced? He 
agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
House and the country were responsible 
as well as the Government for excessive 
outlay, and therefore he did not see why 
the Government should consider this Mo- 
tion in the light of a censure. Nor would 
the Resolution bind any one as to the 
future; for in case of exigency, or of 
foreign war, no one in his senses would 
say that it was the duty of the Goyern- 
ment to reduce the expenditure. What 
he maintained was, that in the present 
state of the country—with the daily in- 
creasing distress in Lancashire—with the - 
prospect of that distress seriously affecting 
the general trade of the country—with, on 
the other hand, the present satisfactory 
relations of this nation with other Powers, 
and the highly efficient state of our army 
and navy—the present excessive expendi- 
ture ought now to be reduced. He under- 
stood that the original objection enter- 
tained by the Government to the Motion 
was, that they could not have their hands 
bound by an abstract Resolution of the 
House of Commons. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had, however, 
changed his ground, and had now—com- 
pelled by the exigencies of the situation— 
given notice of an Amendment which was 
also an abstract Resolution. His (Mr. 
Baxter’s) objection to that Amendment, as 
well as to the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Walpole), 
was, that while they only expressed a hope 
and trust, the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Halifax, as also that of the hon. and. 
gallant Member for Chatham (Sir F. 
Smith), affirmed the principle that reduc- 
tion could be accomplished. He was re- 
joiced to welcome on the side of economy 
so many hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House. He mentioned the right 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), 
The first part of the Amendment of which 
that right hon. Gentleman had given notice 
was a decided step in advance—as it dis- 
tinctly impressed upon the Government 
the necessity of economy in every depart- 
ment of the State. He could not, how- 
ever, go with the right hon. Gentleman in 
the latter part of that Amendment, in 
which he whitewashed the present and 
former Governments. He believed that 
the people of this country had, to some 
extent, been led away by their recent 
prosperity. They had had too much money: 
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to spend, and had believed that the ex- 
ports would always keep up to the enor- 
mous figures to which his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had referred. As was 
always the case in happy times the coun- 

had lent a too willing ear to the 
story of the defenceless state of the na- 
tion, whereas in a season of depression that 
story would have been totally disregarded. 
There was to be found in one of the yvo- 
lames of Hallam’s admirable History of the 
Middle Ages, the following remarkable 
sentence, which well deserved the atten- 
tion of the House :— 

“It is difficult to name a limit beyond which 
taxes cannot be borne without impatience, when 
they appear to be called for by necessity, and faith- 
fully applied ; nor is it impracticable for a skilful 
Minister to deceive the people in those respects.” 
That was true at all times—especially 
when a country was rapidly becoming 
rich. But it must be remembered that 
the cold fit was generally proportionate to 
the hot fit, and that just in proportion to 
the extravagance of the Administration, 
so soon as trade begins to languish and 
the taxes to become difficult of collection, 
would the nation be disposed to pass to the 
opposite extreme and insist upon an unwise 
economy. Mr. Hallam went on to say— 

“Those Statesmen who deem the security of 
Governments to depend, not on laws and armies, 
but on moral sympathy with the people, will vigi- 
lantly guard against even the suspicion of pro- 
digality. 

He thought we had been indulging in un- 
worthy fears and trysting to batteries, 
and ships, and armies, rather than to the 
spirit and resources of a free, contented, 
and united people. This country had all 
the wealth, the mechanical skill the sup- 
ply of metal, the command of coal, every- 
thing, in fact, in case of emergency, neces- 
sary to give it the advantage over other 
Powers. And more than that; in con- 
sequence of recent benevolent legislation, 
and the adoption of the principle of free 
trade, the mass of the population—not 
only the middle and upper classes, but the 
working men—never were so loyal or so 
knit together as at the present moment. 
Yet they went on as if they could trust 
nothing to this spirit, but must place all 
their hope and confidence in those bul- 
warks and ‘‘towers along the steep” of 
which the poet Campbell said Britannia 
had no need. He believed they had been 
listening to stories of danger and bugbears, 
the effect, if not the object of which, was 
certainly to magnify what were called the 
‘‘gervices,”’ and increase the expenditure 
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they were that evening discussing. Hap- 
pily we now heard no more of those trans- 
ports of 2,500 tons, each fitted with all 
the necessary appliances for embarking 
and disembarking troops, and had disco- 
vered that our navy is vastly superior to 
that of France ; and the suspicion prevailed 
that the jealousy which had been excited 
about France had an end in view which 
did not appear on the surface. He wished 
to be perfectly candid on this subject, and 
he was free to admit that there still 
rankled a belief in the public mind that 
it was since the accession of Napoleon 
to the throne of France, that the navy 
of that country had been largely increased, 
and in greater proportion than our own. 
But the reverse of this was the fact. He 
appealed to the figures; and would com- 
yee the last year of the reign of Louis 

hilippe, 1847, with the financial year 
1861-2. In 1847 Great Britain had 45,000 
seamen, and France 32,000. In 1861 
Great Britain had 78,000 and France 
84,000. In other words, while the men 
in our navy had inereased by 75 per 
cent, the men of the navy of France had 
only increased by the number of 2,000. 
He did not approach this question of ex- 
penditure, with merely theoretic views. 
He was not a member of the Peace Socie- 
ty, and did not believe the time had come 
when we could turn our swords into 
plough-shares. He grudged no money for 
the proper equipment or comfort of the 
British soldier. And as for the navy, 
even the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden), admitted that the navy of Eng- 
land ought to be greatly superior to the 
navy of any other Power. This was re- 
quired, not only for the safety of our 
shores, but for the protection of our com- 
merce and colonies. He therefore looked 
at the question as one of degree, and he 
believed that the reduction advocated by 
the hon. Member for Halifax, could be 
made without injury to the interests of the 
country. His hon. Friend had mentioned 
the sum total of the expenditure during 
the last nine years; but it was important 
that the House should have before it 
the figures in a little more detail. In 
the years 1853-4 there were yoted of 
men for the British army 102,283; and 
for India, 29,749; making a total of 
132,032 men. How many had we in 
1862-3? No less than 145,450 men of 
all ranks; and 83,523 in India; a total 
of 228,973, against 132,000 in 1853—a 
difference of 96,941 men. Even exclusive 
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of India we had 48,167 men more than 
we had nine years ago:—to say nothing 
of 150,000 Volunteers, who had been de- 
clared by competent military authorities 
to be equal in many respects to the regu- 
lar troops—to say nothing of the Militia 
and Yeomanry Cavalry. They were as- 
sured also that many thousands of these 
Volunteers could be concentrated on any 
doint of the coast in a few days. [An hon. 
Memser: A few hours.] That was all the 
better for his argument—he did not wish 
to overstate the case. Was such a force 
to be reckoned of no avail in discussing 
the expenditure of the country? And if 
they were available, ought not the regular 
army to be reduced? In 1853-4 the Esti- 
mates for the army, ordnance, and com- 
missariat amounted to £9,635,709; in 
1862-3, exclusive of the army for India, 
the Estimates were £14,317,370; an in- 
crease of £4,681,661. He asked what 
there was in the internal condition of this 
country, or in our external relations, to 
prevent the reduction of the army by 
20,000 men. Even then we should have 
23,000 more, and all the Volunteers be- 
sides, than we had in 1854. Our mate- 
rial of war had also increased at an unex- 
ampled rate, and to an amount which said 


little for the foresight and judgment of 


the Government. He had been informed 
that there were now at Woolwich a sufli- 
cient number of cannon and of shells to 
last an army in the field for three years, 
though engaged every day. But it was 
added that these enormous stores—greater 
than any country ever possessed before— 
were totally useless, because they would 
all have to be re-cast in consequence of the 
improvements that had taken place in 
military science. Passing from the army 
to the navy, he desired to point out some 
facts well worthy the attention of the 
House. In 1833-4 we voted 45,500 
men and boys for the British navy, and 
now we had 76,000. In 1858-4 the 
navy Estimates were £6,235,493; in 
1862-3 they were £11,794,305 — an 
increase of £5,558,812, or between 80 
and 100 per cent. He did not be- 
lieve the country to be sufficiently 
aware of the fact that there had been 
an increase in the Estimates of the 
army and navy during the last nine 

ears of ten millions and a quarter— 
just about the produce of the income 
tax. If hon. Gentlemen opposite really 
desired to get rid of the income tax, let 
them agree to go back to the military and 
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naval expenditure of 1853-4, and then 
they might do away with the income tax 
altogether. Let it be remembered that at 
the former period we had no Naval Re- 
serve whatever. He (Mr. Baxter) thought 
it an admirable force, and he begrudged 
none of the money applied to it. Now, 
on the authority of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty himself, we had 10,000 men or 
more in the Naval Reserve; and the noble 
Lord had stated that, irrespective of the 
fleet afloat, as many as 47,800 men could be 
got to go on board our ships if an emergency 
required. Compare our condition with 
that of France. There were serving in 
the Royal Navy of England more men and 
boys than were to be found in the whole 
of the mercantile marine of France. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite shook his head. 
Let an appeal, then, be made to figures. 
There had been voted this year 76,000 
men and boys for the Royal Navy of Eng- 
land; and the French mercantile marine 
consisted of about 70,000 men, scattered 
over all parts of the world. It was often 
said that the French had a powerful re- 
serve in their maritime inscription. That 
means was becoming more and more unpo- 
pular every day. The maritime inscription 
included all the sailors in every part of the 
world, all the fishermen that hoisted the 
flag of France, all boatmen on the naviga- 
ble rivers of France, and all the labourers, 
mechanics, and artificers in every dock- 
yard. What reason, then, had we to fear 
the French Navy, when for their 70,009 
we had 300,000, and when, if we were to 
include all the classes included in the 
French maritime inscription, we should 
have more than half a million of men. 
Now, one word on a fact which bore 
closely upon the question before the House 
—namely, the gradual decadence of the 
mercantile marine of France, from which 
the national navy must be fed. Our mer- 
cantile marine, even in the worst times, 
had been steadily increasing, while that 
of France had been gradually declining. 
In 1859 the tonnage in France was posi- 
tively 42,000 tons less than in 1857. He 
would not touch, as he had intended, 
upon the vexed question of iron ships. 
We had now found out that all those 
stories about the increase of the screw 
liners of France and the increased num- 
ber of men serving in the navy were 
entirely apocryphal. Now, we were told 
that they had more iron ships. He would 
admit that whilst our Admiralty were go- 
ing on in a jog-trot way building sailing 
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vessels, the French had abandoned them 
for screw liners, and afterwards, when 
they had abandoned screw liners and were 
building iron-plated ships, we were wast- 
ing time in building screw wooden vessels. 
That was the real explanation of all those 
ics—if the noble Lord would allow 
im to use the term—that had taken place 
in regard to France. We had lost a great 
deal of time by stubbornness; but would 
any man say that, in a race of this kind, 
England could possibly be beaten by any 
Government on earth? The papers that 
had been delivered to Members that morn- 
ing with regard to the marine of France 
would dissipate all these delusions. In 
the spring of 1860 the Secretary to the 
Admiralty told the House that the French 
would very soon have five steam iron-clad 
frigates at sea. It was now the month of 
June, 1862, and only one of those frigates 
was at sea. Last year the number was 
stated to be fifteen; then it grew to 
twenty-seven; and now the noble Lord 
seemed to delight in the idea that our 
neighbours across the Channel had got 
thirty-six or thirty-seven iron-cased ships. 
But where were they, and what are they? 
There were aly six afloat, and the papers 
delivered that morning would relieve the 
minds of hon. Gentlemen who had been 
alarmed. The French were building very 
slowly; and it was evident, that whilst 
there were a number of small batteries 
that were never intended to cross the 
ocean at all, and were merely for the 
defence of the dockyards, the rest only 
formed part of a paper programme, and 
were not likely to be finished for years. 
He should not be surprised if this pro- 
gramme remained unfinished until some 
invention other than iron-clad ships ren- 
dered these vessels totally unnecessary. 
It had been stated that the Civil Service 
Estimates could not be reduced, and must 
go on increasing; but they were less this 
year than they were last ; and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s intentions were 
carried into effect, they would be still less 
next year. To show how they could be 
reduced, he need only refer to the fact 
that this year the Estimates for the 
Printing and Stationery for this House 
was £73,000 less than it was last year. 
This was partly owing to the repeal 
of the paper duty, and partly to the in- 
defatigable zeal of Mr. M‘Culloch, the 
head of the Department. The Govern- 
ment ought not to lose sight of the recom- 
mendations made by the Select Committee 
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of last year, presided over by the hon. 
Member for Taunton (Mr. A. Mills), and 
ought not to forget that some of those re- 
commendations had been endorsed by a 
Resolution of the House. If effect were 
given to those recommendations, he be- 
lieved the hon. Member would concur with 
him, that the eventual saving would be at 
least a million a year. He believed it to 
be the duty of the Government to adopt 
those recommendations now. He would 
not have trespassed so long on the atten- 
tion of the House had he not wished to 
bring forward figures which appeared to 
him to have an important bearing on the 
subject. He assured the Government that 
he had not spoken with the slightest feel- 
ing of hostility to them. He had attacked 
no man or party ; he desired to stcer clear 
of anything like party combinations or 
alliances. His sole object was to bring 
about the adoption of a policy which he 
believed the present circumstances of the 
country justified and demanded. ‘The 
House might reject the Motion of his hon. 
Friend—he hoped they would not—but 
both the House and the country must, 
nevertheless, act upon it. They could not 
go on much longer squeezing £70,000,000 
a year out of the taxpayers of the coun- 
try. If the war in America continued, 
there must inevitably be continued dis- 
tress, and difficulties in obtaining the taxes; 
and with all respect to his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he would find himself in dread of a defi- 
cit at the end of the financial year. If 
there were a deficit, they would be com- 
pelled by the force of public opinion to 
reduce the expenditure. He wished them 
to adopt the policy of the hon. Member for 
Halifax, to set their House in order, and, 
before the pressure from without came, to 
adopt the wise policy of retrenchment, 
which he conscientiously believed to be 
both a necessity and a duty, and which 
he, also, believed the Government might 
carry into effect, not only without diffi- 
culty or danger, but with the greatest 
possible advantage to all classes of the 
community. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this Ilouse, the Na- 
tional Expenditure is capable of reduction with- 


out compromising the safety, the independence, or 
the legitimate influence of the country.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON : Mr. Speak- 
er, I avail myself of the courteous intima- 
tion which was made by the noble Lord 
on the other side, and by my right hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Horsman), that if I were 
prepared, on the Motion being made, to 
propose the Amendment of which I have 
given notice on the part of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, they would not insist 
on their right to precedence. It will, 
perhaps, save the time of the House if 
I avail myself of this permission. Sir, 
I must do justice to the ability of my 
two hon. Friends who have moved and 
seconded the Resolution, and also to the 
fairness with which they have repudiated 
party motives. I have no doubt that 
they have at heart only what they con- 
ceive to be the public interests, and that 
the object which they seek to attain by 
the Resolution is one which is perfectly 
compatible with the interests of the coun- 
try at large. I differ, however, from 
some of the views which they have ex- 
pressed. TI cannot concur with my hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax in many 
of the arguments which he has used in sup- 
port of his Resolution. He admits that the 
discussion of the Estimates in Commit- 
tee of Supply might be deemed the fit- 
ting opportunity for criticism upon, and, 
if necessary, to propose a reduction of 
the Estimates; but holds that such a 
course is inconvenient—that the House 
is not disposed to listen to advice at 
that time. He says he cannot remember 
any successful attempts in Committee 
of Supply to diminish the effective ser- 
vices of the country by reducing the 
votes which the Government of the day 
proposed. I might draw from that fact 
avery different conclusion. I might in- 
fer that the Government of the day had 
wisely proportioned the amount of the 
establishments to the necessities of the 
moment, and that therefore a majority 
of the House, concurring with them, had 
affirmed their proposals and rejected any 
Motions for reduction. I differ with my 
hon. Friend in thinking that the Com- 
mittee of Supply is not the fittest and 
most convenient occasion upon which 
these subjects can be discussed. He says 
that the amount of our naval and military 
forces must depend on great political con- 
siderations on the general state of the 
country, and of its interests on an en- 
larged view of the whole subject. Well, 
why cannot such matters be discussed in 
Committee of Supply as well as on any 
other occasion during the Session? It 
seems to me that there is an obvious ad- 


vantage in going into these considerations 
in Committee of supply, because Mem- 
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bers attacking and Members defending 
votes may then speak as often as th 

choose, and are not limited to the opi- 
nions or arguments which they may utter 
in a single speech. There is an obvious 
convenience, therefore, in proposing any 
reduction that may be thought conve- 
nient in Committee of Supply. My hon. 
Friend believes that the proper time for 
criticising the Estimates is after they have 
been voted by the House. That is the 
occasion he says—for his argument comes 
to that in the end—not for affirming that 
the public establishments of the year are 
too great, but that, taking into view those 
large considerations connected with the 
general policy of the country to which 
he adverted, a reduction may be made 
in the next ensuing year. That does 
not seem to mea proposition which is con- 
sistent either with reason or with facts. It 
is perfectly competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber in a given year to argue that, in 
the existing circumstances of our inter- 
nal condition or foreign relations, the 
amount of establishments which the Go- 
vernment propose is unnecessary, and it 
is then for the Government to show by 
actual facts that they are right in the pro- 
posals they have made. But how can 
any man say in May or June, 1862, what 
will be the state of affairs in 1863? 
How can the Government tell before- 
hand what will happen in the following 
year? How can any onek now—either the 
party who propose the reduction or those 
who support the Government know— 
whether it ought to oppose the reduction ? 
How can either argue the proposition 
which they wish to enforce with any 
semblance of reason or any facts that will 
carry conviction to the minds of their hear- 
ers? Therefore, Sir, I say that on gene- 
ral principles I am against all these an- 
ticipatory Resolutions. I think they in- 
volve a course which is not becoming 
the Parliament of this great nation. 
They bind you to nothing—they only 
bind you to something that looks like 
a blindfold rushing into that future which 
it is not in the power of any man to 
penetrate. Those Resolutions, therefore, 
amount to a nullity, or an idle and em- 
barrassing pledge, both for the House and 
the Government. I would rather have 
stated to the House why this Resolution 
is one that it is not convenient to the 
House to agree to; but Amendments were 
proposed which it was necessary should be 
discussed, and therefore the Government 
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thought it was their duty to submit 
an Amendment which should embody the 
policy which they desire to recommend to 
the House. The hon. Gentleman has fairly 
acknowledged, that the amount of our 
naval and military expenditure was the 
result of the combined desire of the na- 
tion, the Parliament, and the Government. 
It is perfectly true, as he has observed, 
that the mischances which happened in 
the early part of the Crimean war struck 
deep into the hearts of the English people, 
and that that which vibrated to the hearts 


“of the people was felt by and guided the 


policy of the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment. And what was it that struck so 
deeply into the hearts of the English peo- 
ple? Why, this—they saw that the 
organization to which they had been ac- 
customed in time of peace, had broken 
down when tested by actual service. 
Moreover, they argued justly, that if our 
preparations failed when they were called 
into action on foreign service, they would 
not be very efficient if they should be re- 
quired for home defence. It was therefore a 
wise desire on the part of the country, that 
our naval and military forces, in all their 
details, should be placed on a more satis- 
factory and reliable footing. Well, Sir, 
that object successive Governments have 
endeavoured to accomplish. Both my hon. 
Friends have borne testimony to that. 
They have mentioned the different aug- 
mentations of expenditure which have 
been caused by the improved arrange- 
ments of the naval and military services. 
Those arrangements could not have been 
made without a greatly-increased expendi- 
ture. That increase of expenditure, as far 
as it has arisen from a superior organiza- 
tion of the army and navy, has been justly 
ealled for by the country, wisely sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and legitimately 
proposed and carried into effect by succes- 
sive Administrations—by that with which 
the Gentlemen whom I see opposite were 
connected, as well as by that which has 
the honour to conduct the affairs of the 
country at this moment. Well, Sir, the 
House is called upon at this period — 
though the words of my hon. Friend’s 
Motion imply, that the establishments of 
which he speaks are now capable of re- 
duction ; but I infer from his speech, that 
is not his meaning; I think he rather 
means next year—we are therefore to be 
ealled upon now to express an opinion, 
that next year less naval and military 
establishments will be necessary than we 
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have voted this year. Now, what does 
my hon. Friend say with regard to the 
circumstances under which those establish- 
ments are to be placed? He says, the 
House has been told that we have had 
exceptional years—that there have been 
chance operations in China and disturb- 
ances in New Zealand and elsewhere; but 
then my hon. Friend truly says, “ Do not 
run away with the idea that these years 
were exceptional, in the sense that you 
will never have unforseen events happen 
which will require an additional develop- 
ment of your naval and military forces.” 
My hon. Friend said candidly enough, 
“These things are all likely to occur.” 
In this respect, I think my hon. Friend 
made a very telling speech against his 
own Motion. He says, “Do not flatter 
yourselves upon an impunity in future 
years from what has happened before. 
Look,” he said, ‘‘at the state of things 
in North America. As the war tends, you 
cannot tell whether your Northern posses- 
sions may not require defence.” Then he 
said, ‘Look at the East’ (I think he 
mentioned China)— there things are al- 
ways uncertain. Look at Europe,” he 
says; ‘look at Italy ;” and I heard with 
great pleasure the generous and liberal 
sentiments which came from his heart, 
in spite of his wish to support his own 
argument. He could not, in the generosity 
of his nature, forego the pleasure of ex- 
pressing his liberal feelings towards that 
country; and I hope it may be very long 
before those feelings shall cease to be felt 
both by the people and the Government of 
this country. He expressed an opinion 
which did not imply any great confidence 
in Gentlemen who sat opposite, because 
he said, that he hoped Italy might be 
saved from the tender mercies of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire. I fully join with him in that 
hope; and in order that it may be realized, 
I deprecate a Vote of this House—at all 
events, until Italian unity is fairly esta- 
blished—which would transfer the conduct 
of affairs from my noble Friend now at the 
head of the Foreign Office to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire. Then, I say, that my hon. Friend 
and myself are agreed, that it is part of 
the duty of Parliament to enable the Go- 
vernment of this country to hold a proper 
position with regard to the affairs of the 
world, and, without interfering by force 
of arms, at all events to exert a moral 


and, I will not say, preponderating, but at 
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all events a powerful influence in favour 
of the principles which this great nation so 
heartily and cordially approves. But to do 
that, it is essential that we should be in a 
position of perfect self-defence; and by self- 
defence I mean not merely self-defence 
upon the shores of these islands; we have 
interests all over the world; we have pos- 
sessions in every part ; and the perfect 
defence of the country means that we 
should, as stated in the Amendment 
which I shall have the honour of pro- 
posing, have the means not merely of 
defending our own shores, but also of 
protecting those vast interests, commer- 
cial and political, which we have in every 
part of the world. For that it is neces- 
sary that there should be certain naval and 
military establishments; and I contend 
that it is the opinion of this House—I 
claim the opinion of the House because it 
was expressed in a Vote—I say it is the 
opinion of the House this year that we 
have not overstated our military establish- 
ments, because there was a Motion made 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Brigh- 
ton (Mr. White) to reduce the army by 
10,000 men, and he could only get eleven 
Members to vote with him. I am, there- 
fore,- entitled to say that this year the 
House has sanctioned the recommendation 
of the Government, and has expressed the 
opinion that our military establishments 
are not greater than are necessary. My 
hon. Friend who seconded the Motion (Mr. 
Baxter) went into a long and detailed cal- 
culation concerning the navies of other 
Powers, and especially the navy on the 
other side of the Channel. He must ad- 
mit, what we have been told over and 
over again, that henceforward the issue of 
naval engagements will depend more upon 
iron-clad than upon wooden ships. There 
have been ups and downs between the two 
classes of vessels as far as the recent con- 
flicts in America go. At one time iron- 
clad ships had the best of it; then forts 
had the best of it; then wooden ships 
had the best of it; but it is quite clear 
that in future iron-clad ships will deter- 
mine the issue of naval engagements. It 
is also demonstrated by the papers that 
are upon the table of the House that, as 
far as ships built and in course of build- 
ing go, the French are ahead of us by, I 
think, about eleven iron-clad ships. It is 
not to the purpose to tell me that at one 
port there are iron ships about which not 
much is doing, and that there are ships 
which have been ordered of which only 
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the keels have been laid down. The fact 
is, there are thirty-six iron ships built and 
building in France, and there are only 
about twenty-five built and building in 
England. Therefore, I say, that it is pre- 
posterous to say, in regard to our naval 
establishments, that we have more ships 
than are necessary ; we have not as many 
as are requisite, according to the proposi- 
tion of my hon. Friend, who says that 
England ought in her naval force to be 
superior to every other power. My hon. 
Friend also went into a long enumeration 
of the reserves of the two countries. We 
have, no doubt, a much greater mercantile 
marine than that of France, but it is scat- 
tered over all the seas of the world, and 
is not available at a moment’s notice. We 
have, thanks to the exertions of my noble 
Friend at the head of the Admiralty, an 
important and increasing Naval Reserve 
at home; but the French have a very 
large inscription—-I think amounting to 
something like 170,000 men, but I will 
not trust my memory to state the number 
—however, there are on the French in- 
scription and conscription a very large 
number of men who are liable to be called 
upon to serve if need should be. Well 
then, Sir, it seems to me that, whether or 
no, the state of things next year may be 
so far different from what it is now as to 
admit of reductions being made in the ex- 
penditure upon our army and navy; yet, 
looking at the matter as it now stands, I 
contend that the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend, worded as it is, and applying lite- 
rally to the establishments of the present 
year, is one the adoption of which would 
be a stultification of the House, and a 
reversal of the decision to which they 
came when the matters were submitted 
in detail to their consideration. I hope 
that things next year may be in such a 
condition as may enable us to come to 
Parliament and propose a reduction of the 
expenditure of the country. The Amend- 
ment which I am about to propose pledges 
us to do that fairly and honestly, as far 
as we think it possible, consistently with 
our public duty; and any Government 
that came down to this House to make a 
reduction simply as a claptrap attempt to 
gain momentary favour from the public, 
would soon find that they lost a great 
deal more than they gained, and that in 
that matter, as in others, ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy.” The duty of the Govern- 
ment—and I can assure the House it will 
be our earnest endeavour to perform that 
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duty—is to proportion the demands made 
upon Parliament to what may be fairly 
and honestly considered the wants of the 
country at the moment to which the de- 
mands apply. Therefore I think that 
the Amendment which I shall propose 
combines a statement of the opinions 
which, as it seems to me, animate the 
two sides of the House. We propose 
that the House shall say that it is the 
duty of the Government to study and prac- 
tise economy in the public services of the 
country, and that it is also an obligation 
upon this House not to lose sight of its 
duty to provide adequately for the defence 
of the country, and for the maintenance 
of our interests abroad. Now, I should 
like to see the Gentleman who would dis- 
sent from that—I do sce the Gentleman 
who dissents from it—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), because he 
omits altogether the protection of the 
interests of the country abroad. His Re- 
solution would confine the attention of 
the House to the defence of our shores. 
[* No, no.”] I say it is limited to that. 
Only read it, and you will find that it is 
so. [“‘ Read, read!” 

Mr. DISRAELI: He adopts your first 
Resolution. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The right 
hon. Gentleman leaves in what we put in 
his preamble; but when he comes to the 
practical part of his Resolution, he confines 
the enactment solely to the defence of 
this country: and, after all, he only slips 
in the reference to our interests abroad as 
a parenthesis. When that was put in— 
it looks like a sort of afterthought—there 
was so little time that it could not be 
well woven in with the substance of the 
Resolution. Our Resolution affirms the 
duty of the Government and the obliga- 
tion of the House to provide for the de- 
fence of the country and the protection of 
our interests abroad. { do not think that 
there is any man in the House who, when 
the question is seriously put, would nega- 
tive that affirmation. We say that we 
have seen with satisfaction that some 
decrease of expenditure has been effected. 
Listening to the speeches of my hon. 
Friends who moved and seconded this 
Resolution, one would have thought that 
the expenditure of the country had gone 
on annually increasing. That was their 
whole argument, and those who were not 
acquainted with the facts would have been 
led to the conclusion that year after year 
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we had been adding enormously to the 
expenditure of the country. But the fact 
is exactly the contrary. The fact, as 
shown by the papers laid upon the table, 
is, that the expenditure of this year is 
£1,800,000 less than that of last year, 
and about £3,500,000 less than that of 
two or three years ago. I say, then, that 
the assumption upon which most of their 
argument rested, that we were going on 
recklessly and extravagantly increasing 
the expenditure of the country from year 
to year, utterly fails, because it is proved 
that the Government has, without any 
stimulus from motions of this sort, gone 
on upon its own responsibility progres- 
sively diminishing the amount of the 
annual expenditure. At the same time 
there have been reductions in the taxation 
of the country. The income tax has been 
diminished, and a great number of small 
duties connected with the French Treaty 
have been taken off. The Government 
have shown that they are mindful not 
only of their duty to reduce expenditure, 
but also of their duty to diminish as far 
as they can the burdens of the country. 
Consequently, that impression which the 
speeches of my two hon. Friends were 
calculated to produce, that we have gone 
on in a reckless course of increasing 
expenditure, is really quite opposed to 
the facts, as shown by the papers, and 
known to those who have chosen to look 
into them. Well then, Sir, I claim for 
the Government assent to the proposition 
which they submit in the shape of an 
Amendment to the Motion of my hon. 
Friend. I say that under that Amend- 
ment the Government will feel themselves 
bound in duty to themselves and in obli- 
gation to the House, narrowly to examine 
the different establishments which they 
may have to propose next year; and if 
the circumstances of the country and of 
the world shall lead them to think that 
they can justly and honestly propose to 
Parliament a reduction of expenditure on 
account of those establishments, they will 
be only too happy to do so. But the 
object here is to tie us blindfold with re- 
gard to a future which we cannot foresee, 
and tell us, like naughty schoolboys, ‘‘ Do 
a certain exercise; write down what you 
are told; and mind you do it next year, 
happen what will, and be the circum- 
stances what they may.” I think that is 
not a becoming course for Parliament to 
ask any Government to adopt. If Parlia- 
ment finds a Government in office which 
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it does not trust, and which it thinks 
necessary to bind hand and foot by a pro- 
spective Resolution, why, then, I say it 
had much better get rid of that Govern- 
ment, and choose another which it can 
trust. Better, both for the sake of the 
Government, and of the country, to do 
that, than to cripple their action, and 
lower them in the eyes, not merely of 
England, but of the world, by fettering 
them in matters with regard to which no 
human foresight can foretell what may 
happen. My hon. Friend who made this 
Motion and other hon. Members who from 
time to time express their opinions on 
foreign affairs, I am sure, wish this country 
to take a part in European questions—not 
actively to interfere in hostilities, but by 
the force of reason and the expression of 
opinion, backed by the moral weight of 
the country, to endeavour to influence in 
a liberal spirit the course of events. But 
if a Government that is expected so to 
act, is looked upon as a Goverment upon 
sufferance, not trusted even by those 
who profess to support it, but shackled 
by its own friends and not allowed to 
have a free will or honest opinion of its 
own, I say that Government is unable to 
carry out the wishes which may be ex- 
pressed in this House, and I say it is 
much better for the House, especially if 
they should find the country to be of the 
same opinion, to change the Government 
and put in another in whose unfettered 
action they could repose constitutional 
confidence. That is my objection to the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge. He says with 
perfect sincerity that he has no wish to dis- 
turb the Government. Well, Members may 
wish not to disturb a Government, but 
they may desire to lower them in public 
estimation; they may wish to degrade 
them in the eyes of their countrymen and 
of the world. I do not impute that to the 
right hon. Gentleman, because he is too 
high-minded a man to resort to those 
means; but, nevertheless, men sometimes 
do things that have an effect different from 
that which they contemplate. Now, that 
that is the effect has been but too clearly 
expressed in the course of this debate. I 
stated it in the beginning of the evening. 
Gentlemen on the other side, the right hon. 
Gentleman especially, denied that there 
was any such intention. No, the Amend- 
ment, according to them, was proposed 
simply for the public good, and to enforce 
a strict regard for proper economy. But 
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what said my right hon. Friend the Mem. 
ber for Stroud? Why, he said that it was 
an expression of distrust in the present 
Government. [ Mr. Horsman: Hear, hear!} 
That is what I say; we are quite agreed. 
My right hon. Friend is a very good judge 
of Parliamentary as well as public mat- 
ters; and that is his opinion as one who is 
supposed, I hope justly, to be well inclined 
towards the Government of the day. Then 
what did we hear from the other side— 
from an hon. Member who, by reason of 
his sitting high above his fellows, may be 
supposed to be a careful observer, and 
speaks with some degree of impartiality 
and independence — what did the hon. 
Member for Devizes (Mr. D. Griffith) say ? 
He said we were going to eat the leek; he 
concurred in the belief that an acceptance 
of the Resolution would be a degradation 
and humiliation of the Government. I 
say it would; and the House cannot be 
surprised that we should not choose to 
accept either an expression of distrust, or a 
compulsion to eat the leek. Therefore, on 
the part of the Government, I certainly 
am not in a condition to submit tg, the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
It may be said, and I dare say the right 
hon. Gentleman will say, that in truth and 
substance there is no material difference 
between his Amendment and ours—that 
they are very much to the same effect. 
Well, then, I say why does he persist ? 

** The wound is great because it is so small.” 
If there is no material difference in the 
probable result, why does the right hon. 
Gentleman come and tell us to tear up our 
own exercise and write his? Why does 
he spurn the words that we propose, and 
peremptorily tell us that we must adopt his 
instead? There is no use in disguising 
the fact—the desire is to impose a degra- 
dation upon us. There is no public object 
to be gained by his Resolution; but I 
object to the words in which it is couched, 
because they imply coercion instead of free 
action, and for that reason I am totally 
unable to accept it. Of course, if the 
House are prepared to adopt it, it must be 
considered as an expression of distrust and 
an attempt to make us swallow the leek— 
and the consequences will be such as the 
House may naturally suppose. We could 
not either submit to an expression of dis- 
trust, nor, whatever our appetites may be, 
could we, even at this late hour, consent 
to swallow the food which has been set 
before us. I hope the House will view 
the question in an enlarged and statesman- 
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like manner. If the right hon. Gentleman 
and those who sit there really want the 
House to express distrust in the Govern- 
ment, let them do it fairly and menfully— 
on direct. action and affirmation. We 
shall then be prepared to state the reasons 
why we think we deserve the confidence 
of the House, as, without affectation or 
flattery, I do say that we possess the con- 
fidence of the country. But these things 
are not to be done indirectly or by impli- 
cation: There is a manly way in which 
political parties approach a contest within 
these walls; and if it is the desire of the 
party opposite to make a trial of strength, 
why let them try fairly, in a way that 
shall explain itself to the whole world. 
We do not at all shrink from that contest ; 
but we will not accept a Resolution that 
implies censure which they are not pre- 
pared openly and in words to move. I 
trust the House will not be deceived by an 
assertion that is merely putting in differ- 
ent words the meaning that the House has 
not confidence in Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. I say the words of our Resolution 
are sufficient to satisfy any reasonable man. 
If the House have no confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government let them say 50, 
and we shall then know what to do. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House, deeply impressed with the necessity of 
economy in every Department of the State, is 
at the same time mindful of its obligation to 
provide for the security of the Country at Home 
and the protection of its interests Abroad ; and 
observes with satisfaction the decrease which has 
already been effected in the National Expenditure, 
and trusts that such further diminution may be 
made therein as the future state of things may 
warrant,” 


—instead thereof. 


Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, from the some- 
what desultory observations of the noble 
Lord, I observe that one topic was stu- 
diously omitted ; he avoided all reference 
to the present condition of our finances, 
though that condition—described by one 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government as 
unhealthy, and believed by Parliament 
and the people of England to be dangerous 
—is the real cause why the subject of 
national expenditure has been brought, 
somewhat suddenly it may be, bat most 
earnestly, under the consideration both of 
Parliament and the people. Now, Sir, I 
am sure I do not misinterpret the general 
feeling of the House upon this subject 
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when I say that there is a desire to effect 
all practicable reductions in that expendi- 
ture which are consistent with the com- 
plete efficiency of the public service, with 
the security of our shores, and with the 
protection of our interests abroad. 

Now, Sir, let me take the first point 
to which the noble Lord adverted, and 
to which the first part of the Resolution 
of the hon. Gentleman refers. Let us look 
to the question of our home defences, of 
which we have lately heard so much. 
Well, that is not a new question. We 
have been establishing and completing our 
home defences for a considerable period. 
It is a subject which has engaged the at- 
tention of Parliament and the resources 
of the country for now more than ten 
years. Ten years ago a Ministry was 
formed for the sole purpose of establishing 
a Militia throughout this country founded 
on a popular principle. Well, a Militia, 
on that principle, was established, and 
most successfully established. During 
the ten years that have elapsed that 
Militia has been embodied; it has fed 
our regular army with soldiers equal to 
veterans; it has sustained foreign service 
in our garrisons with a discipline which 
those who commanded there have recog- 
nised as equal to that of the Line; and 
when war ceased, that Militia was disem- 
bodied; and when the annual appeal was 
made to it for its muster—which, at the 
time, it was said, would be quite illusory 
—that appeal has always been responded 
to with an alacrity—as displayed in the 
last few weeks, I may say days—which 
has shown that one great arm of our 
national defences has been successfully, 
completely, and I hope permanently esta 
lished. But the Government, that ten years 
ago was called into existence specifically to 
effect this object, effected also another great 
object connected with our home defences. 
It established a Channel Fleet. After 
that period this country was engaged in 
war. Its immediate attention was, for a 
time, diverted from the specific object of 
home defences; but the indirect effect 
of that war very much increased our 
means of defence at home, for it produced 
a perfect army in this country, which, in 
every branch, and in every military at- 
tribute, is now recognised as inferior to 
none in existence. Well, Sir, subse- 
quently to all this, by one of those spon- 
taneous acts of public spirit which emi- 
nently distinguishes England, you saw 





the great Volunteer movement raise a do- 
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mestic army, now admirably disciplined, 
and which, I trust, will be of a perma- 
nent character. What is the consequence 
of these great incidents so far as our home 
defences are concerned? Counting our 
regular army, which for some years on an 
average in this country has been not less 
than 100,000 men, you have in England— 
at least, in the United Kingdom—a body of 
disciplined men, accustomed to the use of 
arms, of not less than from 350,000 to 
400,000, a garrison for these islands equal 
almost to the army of France; and in 
addition you have the command of the 
Channel by your fleet. Well, then, Sir, 
I say that so far as our home defences are 
concerned we have not been idle or un- 
successful in our exertions, and that it is 
difficult to conceive how any country can 
be in a position more completely secure 
than Great Britain is at this present mo- 
ment. If, however, there be any proposi- 
tion by which our home defences can be 
really improved, I am quite sure that Par- 
liament will listen to such a proposition 
from any Government with the utmost at- 
tention; but for the present this great re- 
sult remains, and none can deny it, that 
we have in England, and have had in Eng- 
land for some years, a garrison—I may 
call it a national garrison—composed of 
our regular troops, our Militia, and our 
Volunteers, and other elements which it 
would be wearisome now to dwell upon— 
amounting to scarcely less than 400,000 
men; and we have in the Channel an effi- 
cient and commanding fleet. Well, Sir, 
I am myself a supporter of such a state of 
affairs as regards our defences—not with 
reference to any country contiguous to us 
or to the disposition or policy of any of 
our neighbours. In my mind this is a 
state of things which ought to exist ab- 
stractedly, if I may use the term, with 
regard to the defences of this country. And 
while I would not, for example, rest that 
programme of defence upon the assump- 
tion of friendship on the part of our 
neighbours—an element which I for one 
have no wish to bring into this considera- 
tion—so I would not, on the other hand, 
do as the noble Lord does, argue in fa- 
vour of those means of defence on the as- 
sumption of the enmity of our neighbours. 
We ought to look to our means of de- 
fence on this principle alone—whether 
they are adequate to the position which this 
country occupies. And I must say that 

“I was astonished that even in so recent 
a period as three weeks ago, when we 
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had a discussion on the subject, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment concluded his observations by saying 
that England should be prepared for a 
sudden invasion of its shores by its nearest 
neighbour—that this country should be 
prepared against some midnight foray of a 
cordial ally. Such declarations confound 
civilization ; and a policy founded on such 
principles can only lead to national dis- 
aster. So much for our national defences; 
so much for the subject which has engaged 
the anxious attention of Parliament and 
the country more or less for the last ten 
years. I say that we have completely 
succeeded in effecting our object. We 
have in these islands a force of nearly 
400,000 men disciplined, used to arms, 
and animated with that high spirit which 
a free country alone can display. We 
have, in addition, a commanding fleet in 
the Channel, as we ought to have; and 
we are prepared to support any measures 
that may be necessary to increase our 
home defences. This being so, I think we 
ought to consider at this moment what has 
been done, and review our position with 
calmness. I say it is a monstrous mistake 
for a moment to suppose that this country 
is not adequately defended—and, I say, 
that there is no country in the world, 
so far as artificial arrangements are con- 
cerned, more secure than England. And 
what is this country that you have so pro- 
perly guarded and protected? Is it a 
country without any spirit of its own? 
Is it like some other countries, where the 
Government is mere police, where there 
is no public opinion, no public spirit, 
nothing of the inspiration of ancient free- 
dom, no strength and resources but those 
of the Government itself? Why, Sir, 
that Minister is unworthy of governing 
this country who forgets for a moment 
that the people of England are the most 
enthusiastic people in the world. There 
are more excitable people to be met with 
—the French, for example, are far more 
excitable—but there is no people so en- 
thusiastic as the English, as they have 
shown, among other instances, in this 
very question of national defence. To 
say of this country, protected by 400,000 
men and a commanding fleet in the Chan- 
nel, that we are in danger of midnight 
invasion from cordial allies is a mystifica- 
tion too monstrous for belief. 

I come now, Sir, to the second point of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Resolution — the 
protection of our interests abroad. I have 
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been trying to give some meaning to a| England, when once we chose to engage in 


phrase so vague. By protecting our inte- 
rests abroad I conclude that the House of 
Commons means that in all our principal 
stations throughout the world we should 
be represented by an adequate armed 
force; that our commerce should be duly 

rotected; that our foreign garrisons 
should be efficient, their fortifications 
strong, their armaments complete, their 
troops numerous; that in our great 
naval stations—the Mediterranean and 
the West Indies—we should have com- 
manding fleets to secure our supremacy 
of the sea. Well, Sir, these are cer- 
tainly sources of influence for England 
in her intercourse with foreign Powers 
and foreign Courts. When it is known 
that the garrisons of England are strong, 
that her fleets are commanding, that 
her extensive and unrivalled commerce 
in every clime is adequately defended, 
no doubt those are sources of respect 
for us with foreign Courts and countries. 
But allow me to say, there is also another 
great source of influence, and perhaps the 
greatest, which England possesses with 
foreign countries. I pretend to no more 
experience of foreign Courts, and fo- 
reign statesmen, than has fallen to the 
lot of many, perhaps to the majority, of 
Gentlemen in this House; but I have 
seen some, and I have in the course of my 
life been in communication with some 
of the most eminent statesmen of various 
countries—men of different political par- 
ties and of varied experience—and I have 
always heard them use this language with 
regard to the influence of England—that 
the real cause of that influence of England 
—which, no doubt, on the average, is the 
most permanent influence throughout the 
Continent—may be found in this cireum- 
stance, that England is the only country 
which, when it enters into a quarrel that 
it believes to be just, never ceases its 
efforts until it has accomplished its aim. 
Whereas it was always felt in old times, 
and in generations that are passed—and 
hon. Gentlemen can form their own con- 
clusions whether the present state of Eu- 
rope makes any difference in this matter ; 
that, with scarcely an excepticn, there 
was not a State in Europe, not even the 
proudest and most powerful, that could 
ever enter into a third campaign. What, 
then, gave us this power of continuing 
any war on which we had entered? It 
was the financial reserve of England. It 
was the conviction that the resources of 





war, were such that it was not a question 
with us of one, two, or three campaigns ; 
but that, as we had proved in old days, 
our determination, supported by our re- 
sources, would allow us to prepare for an 
indefinite struggle, whenever we had an 
adequate object. But I say, if you allow 
your finances to be sapped and weakened, 
you are at the same time weakening this 
prime source of your authority. You 
may have these strong garrisons in foreign 
parts, and you may have those improved 
armaments, and those fleets of com- 
manding power ; but if you have omitted 
the greater, or at least the principal, 
source of your power—namely, a sound 
state of your finances — you may find 
that you have omitted a most import- 
ant element of that influence abroad, 
and that security for maintaining it, of 
which we have heard so much. Now, we 
are sometimes asked, why do you not 
propose something definite when you talk 
of retrenchment? The answer is obvious, 
In the position in which we stand, we 
must deal with general truths and aim 
at general conclusions. It is only for 
Gentlemen who sit on the other side of 
the table to come forward with specific 
propositions on specific items. But, Sir, I 
think it is not difficult even on this side of 
the table to place before the House some 
results which, if I have not mistaken 
the character of the House of Commons, 
and the common sense of England, will not 
be listened to with indifference. Sir, I have 
shown you that whether you look to your 
home defences at the present moment, or 
to the means which you now possess of 
protecting your interests and maintaining 
your influence abroad, you have made 
adequate preparation. Well, Sir, I have 
taken the necessary pains to calculate 
what is the cost of these home defences 
of which I think we may be justly proud, 
and with which I think we may be per- 
fectly satisfied; also of the cost of 
those fleets and garrisons that we have 
abroad at the present moment to pro- 
tect our interests and maintain our in- 


‘fluence. I have, from official documents in 


the possession of every hon. Gentleman, 
made calculations of what is the united 
cost and expenditure to the country under 
those two heads :—and I find, when I have 
ascertained that cost, it does not account 
for our naval and military expenditure by 
a vast sum; that after supplying the 
sums necessary to maintain those defences 
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and protect those interests, there still 
is a vast expenditure under those heads 
unaccounted for. Then, I say, at the 
first glance there would appear to be 
some margin—even in that view of the 
case—for considerable, and, in the present 
state of the finances, of necessary reduc- 
tion. But then a plausible objection may 
be taken, and I am here to acknowledge 
its plausibility and to answer it, for 
we hear it every day, whenever this 
question is brought forward. ‘“‘ You for- 
get that the naval and military condi- 
tion of England at the present moment is 
one of transition; that you are changing 
in this age of scientific discovery, and sci- 
entific discovery especially applied to war- 
fare, your whole system of armament, and 
that this leads to the vast expenditure 
which, otherwise, would not be accounted 
for.” Well, that is a satisfactory solution, 
provided one condition be fulfilled, that it 
s true. I will now examine whether it 
is true or not. 

We have before us now, in the state- 
ments of ‘the Minister, and in papers 
on our table, authentic information on 
these subjects. What have you done with 
regard to the armament of your army 
and navy and other forces during the 
last few years? You have done great 
things. You have completely armed 
your regular troops, in amount ex- 
ceeding 200,000 men, with the most per- 
fect weapon of modern invention—the 
Enfield rifle. You have armed your 
Militia with the Enfield rifle. You have 
armed the Volunteers with the Enfield 
rifle. You have armed even Canada with 
the Enfield rifle. And having done all 
this, you have in store at this moment a 
number of Enfield rifles capable of arming 
your regular forces, your Militia, your 
Volunteers, and even Canada, for a space 
of ten years. If you have effected these 
great results for your small arms, what 
have you done for your artillery? You 
have armed the whole of your foreign 
garrisons with Armstrong guns. You 
have armed your domestic garrisons with 
the same artillery. You have completely 
armed the whole of your field artillery 
with Armstrong guns; and for this cur- 
rent year of 1862-3, you have voted 
money which will produce nearly 2,500 
more Armstrong guns, two-thirds of them 
of heavy calibre; altogether, giving you 
about 5,000 guns of that character. You 
have done more than that; you have 
at this moment military stores which, 
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both in number and effectiveness, ex- 
ceed any collection of stores that this 
country has had for the last fifty years, 
My authority for this statement is one 
who long sat in this House, a great 
advocate of military expenditure, and a 
most distinguished member of the military 
profession. I believe Iam right in saying, 
that from the siege train to the ambu- 
lances, England never was so profusely and 
effectively furnished as at this moment. 
Then, Sir, I say, that where we find that 
these armaments have been carried on so 
effectively and completely, and apparently 
so near to entire fulfilment, the conclusion 
we must arrive at is, that the time has 
come, and in the present condition of 
affairs we are compelled to ask whether it 
has come or not, when considerable reduc- 
tions may be made in our military and naval 
expenditure without in the least impairing 
our home defences, or without in the least 
affecting the efficiency of those forces 
which protect our interests abroad. This 
is a condition of affairs, which, if it be as 
I have described it—and I have described 
it only from authentic and official informa- 
tion—certainly does hold out to the people 
of this country the means by which re- 
trenchment—necessary and inevitable re- 
trenchment — can be made with honour, 
with security, and with prudence. 

But, then, I may be told that I forget, 
that although our armaments are com- 
plete, although the whole of our forces, to 
the amount of hundreds of thousands of 
men, are armed with the Enfield rifle, 
with enough in store to sustain and feed 
the various arms of our forces for ten 
years ; although we shall have at the end 
of this year 5,000 Armstrong guns, two- 
thirds of heavy calibre; although all our 
garrisons abroad and nearly all at home, 
and all our field batteries, are supplied 
with these unrivalled weapons, yet a great 
change in the means and material by 
which ships are constructed has taken 
place, which renders, on the part of Eng- 
land, a great expenditure under this 
head necessary. Well, Sir, let us, if we 
can—and I think on a subject connected 
with our finances we can —let us ex- 
amine this point with calmness. Now, 
I am not going to enter with the noble 
Lord into any controversy about the re- 
lative number of iron ships that England 
and France may possess. I think the time 
has not yet come when the naval powers 
of England and France are to be mea- 
sured by iron ships. But I must say, since 
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the noble Lord will always thrust this 
view of the subject before the House, I 
have taken the best means I could to in- 
form myself on the matter, and I be- 
lieve the statement of the noble Lord to 
be a monstrous mystification. I believe 
the noble Lord counts an order for the 
construction of an iron ship as an actual 
ship. Now a in France, whether of 
iron or of wood, are not begun as a mat- 
ter of course when ordered. It is not as 
in England, where we build ships off 
hand. In France ships are ordered aceord- 
ing to a programme in the bureau of the 
Minister of Marine ; and when the order is 
given, it is executed at leisure—sometimes 
it is three or four years, sometimes even 
ten, before the construction of the ship is 
commenced. But let that pass. I admit, 
nay, I maintain, that there should be no 
question of rivalry between the navies of 
the two countries. Our navy should not 
be only equal to that of "Ponies, but 
greatly superior. It is a necessary condi- 
tion of our geographical position and our 
political power that our navy should be 
as superior to the navy of France, as the 
army of France is superior to our own. 
But this I wish to impress on the House 
—that the utmost caution and considera- 
tion are necessary in reconstructing a navy 
with new materials; and in the case of 
these iron ships, we must not conclude too 
rashly and too rapidly, when any apparent 
novelty has been introduced, that it should 
instantly be recognised and adopted as the 
model and perfect exemplar that we al- 
ways ought to follow. When these great 
changes occur, some caution and some tem- 
perateness of conduct are required ;—and 
the noble Lord seems deeply conscious of 
the value of these virtues, because though 
the whole resources of the country have 
been at the command of the noble Lord 
since he held office, he has generally spent 
them in building wooden ships. If France 
had really that superiority which the noble 
Lord tells us she has—if she really has 
thirty-six iron ships while we have only 
twenty-five, more shame to the noble 


Lord, after the millions he has spent in. 


ship-building during the last three years. 
[Viscount Patmxerston: I never stated 
that France had thirty-six ships and we 
had only twenty-five. What I said was 
that she had thirty-six built and building. | 
The same distinction applies to both navies. 
But I have not done yet with the noble 
Lord on the subject of iron ships. If iron 


ships be wanted, lct no false principle of 
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economy prevent our voting the money; 
but take care, first, that they are wanted ; 
and take care, in the next place, that when 
the money is voted it is expended on iron 
ships. Now there was an extraordinary 
case only last session, when the noble Lord 
came down to the House and addressed 
it on this alarming subject—the iron navy 
of France. It was late in the Session and 
he succeeded in extorting from an appalled 
House of Commons a Supplementary Es- 
timate of £250,000 for building iron ships. 
But it has so happened that not one shil- 
ling of this money has been employed by 
the Government in the construction of 
iron ships, but has been appropriated to 
an entirely different purpose. I do not 
think the noble Lord will deny that, and 
I say it is monstrous for a Minister to 
get up and make sensation speeches about 
the iron navy of France, obtain from 
a credulous and enthusiastic House of 
Commons large Votes to maintain the su- 
premacy of England, and then to prorogue 
Parliament—as he will prorogue it again 
in a short time—and expend the resources 
of the country thus obtained for other ob- 
jects and other purposes. The conclusion I 
have arrived at from these views—gene- 
ral views I admit, but founded on au- 
thentic facts—is that at this moment we 
are expending a large amount in our naval 
and military establishments, for purposes 
which are not necessary for the security 
of our shores, or for the protection of our 
interests and influence abroad. 

Well, Sir, that being the state of the case, 
I have on more than one occasion called the 
attention of the House to this subject. It 
was the budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that allowed me to do this with 
any chance of success. Until the House 
became aware that we were really in an 
insolvent state, it was impossible to ap- 
peal to the House to consider the question 
of expenditure. The hon. Gentleman who 
opened the debate to-night (Mr. Stansfeld), 
and to whose Resolution I willin a few 
minutes advert, did not do me justice— 
not that I ever want anybody to do me 
justice—when he spoke of my taking up 
retrenchment for party purposes at a mo- 
ment’s notice. I beg leave to remind him 
that two years ago, when the noble Lord 
the Secretary of State (Earl Russell) came 
down to the House and informed us of the 
Treaty of Zurich, I, at once rising and con- 
quntleting the House upon peace being 
made, said, ‘‘Now is the time for the 
Government to counsel disarmament by 
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France, and for the general exercise of our 
influence for reduction on that subject ;” 
and even last year, when the famous Vote 
of £250,000, the misappropriation of 
which I have just mentioned, was under 
consideration, I then said I could not 
comprehend why some steps should not 
be taken to put an end to that fatal 
rivalry of armaments between the two 
countries; and I said, ‘‘ What is the 
use of our diplomatic agents—what is the 
use of our cordial alliance—if you cannot 
come to some sensible arrangement for the 
reduction of those forces, which are ex- 
hausting France, and which are embar- 
rassing England?’ ‘Therefore the obser- 
vation of the hon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced the Motion is unfounded, and only 
shows that his mind is of that rhetorical 
character which sometimes induces hon. 
Gentlemen to sacrifice to point in debate 
that attention to accurate details, which, 
on the whole, is the most valuable quality 
in a practical assembly. After the finan- 
cial statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—after having myself brought 
the condition, I think the perilous condi- 
tion, of our finances before the House— 
after the visit of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to Manchester, in which he 
himself did that which I am perfectly 
willing to admit he had before done in 
this House, called the attention of the 
country to ‘‘ the unhealthy condition of the 
finances,” I might as well have accept- 
ed the Chiltern Hundreds as have sat 
silent and stupid on this bench without 
making the remarks I did make, and with- 
out counseliing a course which, although 
the noble Lord may try to get rid of it by 
Parliamentary menaces, or by some other 
stale hocus-pocus of faction, let me tell 
him can no more be ultimately evaded 
than we can evade that fate which awaits 
us all. Remember this, that financial 
embarrassment is not a subject to be got 
rid of by a Vote of the House of Com- 
mons. It is not like the question of the 
propriety or policy of an ancient institu- 
tion. You may form a party in defence 
of an ancient institution ; and if you have 
a majority of the country with you, you 
will be successful; but if you have only a 
minority, it may be long before you dis- 
cover it, and before your opponents dis- 
cover it, and a thousand things may occur 
to prevent a decision. But where there 
is financial embarrassment the results are 
certain, and comparatively speaking im- 
mediate, and a Minister may be a most 
"Mr. Disraeli 
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popular Minister—he may have a majo- 
rity of 200 in this House; but if his 
policy is that two and two make five, the 
time will come when all his majorities 
will not be able to maintain him in his 
pride of place. I admit, that if there was 
any state of affairs of a very menacing 
character—if a general war were possible, 
if the principal countries of Europe were 
agitated and warlike—I admit that under 
such circumstances economical considera- 
tions, and even economical principles, must 
be discarded. But these considerations and 
principles are to regulate us in what I hope 
is still the natural condition of humanity 
—a state of peace. In the hour of exi- 
gency you must, no doubt, run great 
risks—you must do many bold and some- 
times imprudent things, even in finance. 
But is there anything in the state of Europe 
at present that justifies, that calls for, that 
even intimates, the necessity of extravagant 
and extraordinary armaments? That is 
a question which, I think, ought to be 
answered. 

Sir, I will now advert to the views of the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced the Motion. 
So far as I could follow him, his speech 
was a speech in favour of illimitable ex- 
penditure and national bankruptcy. There 
was not acountry in Europe that was not 
pregnant with revolution and anarchy ; 
and at last the hon. Gentleman treated the 
House with a grand dissolving view of 
cosmopolitan chaos which the noble Lord 
seemed to welcome with alacrity and glee, 
feeling that such a state of permanent dis- 
order must give him an illimitable tenure 
of the office which he now fills. But I 
must take, I believe, a more practical, and 
certainly a more prosaic view, of the con- 
dition of Europe. I cannot throw my 
prophetic glance over slumbering Sclavonic 
populations. I will leave for the moment 
even the unity of Italy to the care of the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord told me the 
other night that he had observed that no 
generous word of sympathy or approbation 
ever came from me in favour of the 
Italians. That cannot be said of the noble 
Lord. Words enough he has given to 
the Italians, but what more he has given 
them the Italians know best. If all the 
encouragement they have received, and 
all the assistance they have had in their 
hard fortunes, were those furnished by 
the noble Lord, I doubt very much 
whether they would occupy the position 
which they now hold. But I must re- 
cur to a more prosaic aspect of Europe, 
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and I want to know what we find there 
to justify extravagant and extraordinary 
armaments? Europe is tranquil because 
Europe is exhausted. You have had 
4,000,000 of armed men for fifteen years, 
more or less, in possession of Europe. 
And what is the consequence of the 
expenditure which such a state of things 
involves? Under ordinary circumstances 
one would rather avoid making any allu- 
sion to the pecuniary condition of other 
States. But we need have no delicacy in 
the present state of public affairs, because 
all the great Powers parade their embar- 
rassment and exhaustion in the eyes of 
Europe. Where is Austrian finance? 
I refer you only to the statements of 
her own Ministers and her own budgets. 
Where is Russian finance? I will not 
pursue the picture, though I might say, 
what is the financial condition of even 
that Imperial France that is thrown in 
our face as a bugbear on all occasions? 
Why, 4,000,000 of armed men in Europe 
for fifteen years have exhausted and im- 
poverished Europe. This is not a moment 
to be speculating on the revolutions of Scla- 
vonic populations; but for England, of all 
countries in the world, to remember 
well that which has been the prime and 
chief source of her influence in Europe 
in old days, the consciousness in every 
State, in every Court of Europe, that if a 
struggle came, and England entered into it, 
it was not the first, nor the second, nor the 
third campaign that would daunt her; but 
proud in the elasticity of her resources 
and in the inexhaustible riches of her in- 
dustry, and freedom, she could enter into a 
contest from which she would never swerve, 
and in which she would ever be the victor. 
Sir, these are times for economy—they 
are times for a scrutinizing revision of our 
expenditure, because we, from the state of 
our finances, are forced to consider the sub- 
ject, and to face our condition, and because 
I believe that revision can be made with a 
view to retrenchment without in the least 
degree impairing or compromising, as the 
words of the Resolution have it, either our 
defences at home or our influence and 
interests abroad. Well, Sir, under these 
circumstances, who can be surprised that 
the condition of our expenditure should 
occupy the attention of Parliament? The 
noble Lord says to-night—it is the old 
story—‘‘ You ought to have interfered 
when the Estimates were before you.” 
It is a matter of no great importance, 
but I must be allowed to say that on 
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that subject the noble Lord is perfeetly 
wrong. It is not when the Estimates 
are before us that the House of Commons 
has ever thought of interfering. When- 
ever the House has interfered, and with 
good effect, it so happens that all the 
Estimates had been passed. And the 
noble Lord ought to have known some- 
thing about this, because he was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Commons in 1816, 
and must recollect the time when the 
income tax was repealed. That was 
not done in Committee of supply. The 
Estimates had been passed. It was in 
Committee of Ways and Means, after 
the Estimates had been passed that the 
House of Commons at once threw out 
£16,000,000 of taxes. And in more re- 
cent times, when the present Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was First Lord of the 
Treasury, and himself brought forward a 
budget in this House—when he proposed 
that the income tax should be raised to 
12d., for example—the Supplies had al- 
ready been voted, and it was in Committee 
of Ways and Means that the House told 
the noble Lord he should not have that 
additional 5d. to the income tax; and the 
noble Lord revised all his Estimates, and 
adapted them to the position in which 
the decision of the House had placed 
him. And therefore the routine lecture 
of the noble Lord, though it is of no 
great importance, is not correct. The Com- 
mittee of Supply is not the right or the 
necessary occasion for the House to inter- 
fere. But it may be said, why did you not 
interfere in Committee of Ways and 
Means? It is not very easy to do so 
now in Committee of Ways and Means, 
when the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons have been so singularly and success- 
fully vindicated that you have £22,000,000 
of taxation brought before you in a single 
measure. Nothing certainly is more noble 
than our position, having vindicated our 
privileges against the House of Lords; 
but as to asserting our privileges in be- 
half of our constituents, I am afraid, in 
consequence of our triumph, the chances 
of that are very much diminished; and 
therefore I was of opinion, that as we had 
passed the Estimates, it was, on the 
whole, better to pass the Ways and Means, 
And the necessary consequence of that was, 
that the conduct of the Government has 
been condoned, so that we can bring no 
charge of unnecessary expenditure against 
the Government. But equally did I feel 
that when the condition of the finances 
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‘was revealed to us, and when we had 
no reason to believe that there was any- 
thing in our external relations to justify 
great expenditure, it was our inevit- 
able duty to consider our financial po- 
sition. I say, Sir, that nothing could 
have justified reserve on our part in this 
matter unless Her Majesty’s Government 
had come forward and told us that the 
condition of Europe was one of so dan- 
gerous and critical a character that that 
expenditure was necessary. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government did nothing of the 
kind. Her Majesty’s Government are not 
bound to impart to Parliament the secret 
information on which their policy is 
framed. Nobody asks anything so un- 
reasonable from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. But Her Majesty's Government 
are bound to do this—if they think the 
state of our foreign affairs to be serious 
and menacing, they are bound to convey 
that impression to Parliament, although 
they are not bound to state the grounds 
which have led them to arrive at that 
conclusion. But have they given us any 
such intimation? Nothing of the kind. 
I infer from my own observation, and, 
from the silence of the Government on the 
subject—when silence would be a crime— 
that the prospect of foreign affairs is 
not one that justifies such expenditure. 
The House knows, therefore, that it 
could not have been brought more natu- 
rally to the consideration of our expendi- 
ture than it has been by the events and 
circumstances of the last seven or eight 
weeks. And even if the Ministers are silent 
now—if they allow this discussion to be 
crushed —do you think the House can 
escape further discussion? What will 
the country say? You represent, many 
of you, the suffering districts, and there 
is no district in the country, if ‘the pre- 
sent state of things continues, that will 
not suffer. And what will be the con- 
sequences of that suffering? You will 
read the consequences in the monthly 
returns of the Board of Trade; in every 
return of the monthly exports and imports, 
in every quarterly publication of the state 
of your revenue. These documents will be 
public. And if Parliament is sitting, do 
you think we can have a repetition of 
such documents and remain silent? Do 
= think it possible then that a Prime 

inister should get up and say, “ You 


who discuss the distress of the country 

express a want of confidence in the 

Ministry”—do you think that will be 
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tolerated by a suffering people? But 
what will happen if month after month 
the people are less employed, if your 
trade decreases more and more, if your 
revenue still continue to fall, and Par- 
liament be still silent, and there is no 
means by which the apprehensions of the 
people can be expressed and explained ? 
Will that keep even the noble Lord a 
popular Minister? The people will say, 
‘* We will go to those who proffer us ad- 
vice ; Parliament is silent—we will go to 
the platform ; statesmen have deserted us 
—we will go to the agitator.” This is 
what they will do. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State (Sir G. 
Lewis) with too quick a sneer, thought he 
had detected me in some petty political 
mancuvre. I regret that aman in so 
eminent a position could not, in the pre- 
sent position of the country, elevate his 
mind and enlarge his vision a little more. 
I should like to see the countenance of the 
Secretary of State—I forget at this mo- 
ment for what department—they change so 
often—but I should like to see his counte- 
nance, if we have to go through a long 
lugubrious autumn, followed by a dark 
and gloomy winter. Will your answer 
to an alarmed and suffering people be, 
that there has been a vote of confidence 
passed in the House of Commons, gained 
by a surprise, moved by the Prime Minis- 
ter himself, and expressed in the queerest 
language man can conceive? In the 
course of the last few weeks I have on 
more than one occasion, brought our 
financial position before the House, and I 
have drawn from it the inevitable con- 
clusion that a reduction of our expendi- 
ture was necessary. I have taken, as I 
think, a wise and proper position under 
these circumstances. I have shown that 
the House of Commons was estopped from 
founding any charge against Her Majesty’s 
Government on these matters in conse- 
quence of its own conduct; but I have 
expressed my hope that under these circum- 
stances Her Majesty’s Government would 
take some step satisfactory to the House 
and I now repeat that I think they ought 
to have done so. There were many Parlia- 
mentary courses which they might have 
pursued. They might have proposed the 
appointment of a Finance Committee— 
they might have proposed a Resolution 
themselves. It was clear that on the part 
of the House of Commons there should be 
the greatest forbearance, and nothing but 
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asserting our opinion in the form of a 
Resolution. But suddenly up jumps the 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
and places a Resolution on the paper 
which is to solve all difficulties. I have due 
respect for the hon. Member; but I never 
knew until to-night that the hon. Member 
was the great apostle of reduction and re- 
trenchment. I have passed many hours here 
when the public money was being voted, 
and I have not remarked his frequent 
attendance. I cannot recall any word he 
ever uttered on the subject. But to-night 
he spoke with the indignation of a man 
whose monopoly of economical wisdom has 
been invaded—as if we were poachers on 
his financial manor. He is to secure the 
reduction and obtain the retrenchment de- 
sirable by stirring up a blazing war in every 
quarter of Europe. The Resolution of the 
hon. Gentleman declares, ‘‘That in the 
opinion of this House the national expen- 
diture is capable of reduction without com- 
promising the safety, the independence, or 
the legitimate influence of the country.” 
The Resolution is only saved from the im- 
putation of being an abstract Resolution 
by the absolute declaration that the expen- 
diture of the country is capable of reduc- 
tion. Why! cut down a gauger—that 
is reduction! and we find that if we do 
not take a certain course, the country will 
be compromised. What does that mean? 
We have heard of a lady being “‘ compro- 
mised; ’’ and have always been sorry for 
it: for my part I never believe these 
stories ; but fancy this country, great and 
glorious England, being ‘‘ compromised” ! 

And the most extraordinary thing con- 
nected with this Resolution is, that it 
seems to be supposed a noble Friend of 
mine called his friends together to con- 
sider whether they should support it! It 
is a Resolution of little meaning, and that 
unsatisfactorily expressed. The Resolu- 
tion is either an expression of want of 
confidence in the Minister, or a means by 
which we may actually obtain some re- 
trenchment. I will consider it under 
both these heads. Placing a different in- 
terpretation upon it from that of the noble 
Lord—placing that interpretation upon 
it which ninety-nine men out of every 
hundred would do—I will consider it is 
an expression of want of confidence in 
the Government. Well, I think that no 
person has a right to bring forward a Re- 
solution of want of confidence in any Go- 
vernment who is not prepared to stand by 
all the responsibility of such a proceeding. 
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Is the hon. Member for Halifax p 

to take all the responsibility of his Reso- 
lution, supposing it to turn out the Go- 
vernment? I have not yet heard that 
he is so prepared, and I am not prepared 
to vote a want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment, proposed by a Gentleman who 
will immediately shrink from the re« 
sponsibility which, if successful, would 
devolve upon him. If I wished directly 
to express a want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment of the noble Lord, I should my- 
self propose, or ask some Friend to assist 
me in that respect. If this Resolution, 
therefore, is one of want of confidence, it 
is one which I could not support. But 
if it does imply want of confidence, how 
far is it likely to lead to that administra- 
tive improvement and that reduction and 
retrenchment we desire? Why, it leads 
to nothing; it indicates no object—it ex- 
presses no purpose—it shadows forth no 
policy. Therefore I will say for it that it 
is hardly worthy the numerous Amend- 
ments which some how or other it has 
called forth. There is one by a noble 
Friend to which, I confess, at first I did 
not attach any idea. My noble Friend 
has since explained it to me, and, with 
that explanation, I think it partially de- 
serves, under some circumstances, some 
consideration; because the first part of 
it expresses that ‘‘Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are alone responsible to the 
House for the Supplies which they ask 
the House to grant.” I understand that 
to refer to a theory prevalent some little 
time ago in this House, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were not responsible 
for the sums they recommended to be 
voted. It refers to a mischievous error 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has since 
appeared in his place in a white sheet, 
and the taper of penitence in his hand, 
and cried ‘‘ Peccavi.’ I am ready to 
accept his assurances that he shares in 
all the responsibility of the expenditure 
he proposes, and therefore, under the 
circumstances, I cannot see the neces- 
sity of the Amendment of the noble 
Lord the Member for Huntingdonshire. 
Then there is another Amendment, which 
in its time made considerable noise, 
although I understand we shall hear no 
more about it. But although it comes 
from an hon. Gentleman (Mr. Horsman) 
—than whom no one is more qualified 
to address the House and enforce his 
counsels, which he always does with 
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ability and eloquence—and although I 
will not contest on the part of the late 
Government that the expenditure which 
they recommended was perfectly justifi- 
able, I must be allowed to say, that while 
our expenditure in 1859 was considerable, 
and we were prevented suggesting the 
ways and means to meet it by a remark- 
able incident which occurred in this 
House, yet, after we quitted office, it was 
increased by our successors. I therefore 
think any jury would fairly conclude that 
we were justified; but I do not solicit, 
however honoured and gratified I might 
be, the formal verdict of the House in that 
respect. I am not at all prepared to 
agree that the expenditure of the present 
Government has been justified. But, as 
I said the other night, what is the use of 
talking about the past? What we want 
to know is, what is to be done at present 
and for the future? In the prospect 
of continuous deficits how are we to 
make both ends meet? I have no com- 
ment to make on the Amendment of the 
hon Member who sits up aloft (Mr. D. 
Griffith). I will come, then, tothe Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), who, having on several occasions, ex- 
pressed his opinion that there ought to be 
no Resolution whatever upon the subject, 
consistently concludes by proposing two 
Resolutions, and accompanies the proposal 
of those two Resolutions with the lamest 
and most unsatisfactory reasons to ac- 
count for them; because it was per- 
fectly open to the noble Lord to meet the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Halifax 
and any succeeding Amendment which be- 
came a substantive Motion by the simple 
negative. It was not the least necessary 
for the noble Lord to bring forward any 
Resolutions; but if he did, he should, at 
least, have brought forward satisfactory 
ones. Are these Resolutions satisfactory ? 
The noble Lord is deeply ‘‘ impressed with 
the necessity of economy in every depart- 
ment of the State’”’—well, that is the first 
time I ever heard he was. He may talk 
of eating the leek, but I think that is a 
supper which may satisfy even an Op- 
position. Well, the noble Lord, being 
‘‘deeply impressed with the necessity of 
economy in every department of the 
State, is at the same time mindful of its 
obligations to provide for the security of 
the country at home, and the protection 
of its interests abroad.” I think it is more 
than an obligation; but let that pass. 
The noble Lord says, “This House ob- 
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serves with satisfaction the decrease which 
has already been effected in the national 
expenditure.” Upon the principle that it 
is no use talking of what has passed, I was 
perfectly prepared to vote for that in the 
amended Resolution of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole); but still, as 
we have got into criticism, I am bound to 
say to the House that there is not a word 
of truth in it. For reasons which I will 
give the House when the proper time 
comes, we would not, in the Amendment, 
disturb a single word of the Resolution of 
the noble Lord, which we could avoid 
altering, and we passed over expressions 
which many of my friends did not ap- 
prove, and language to which I could not 
help objecting on the ground of veracity. 
Let us come to the Resolution of the noble 
Lord—‘ We observe with satisfaction the 
decrease which has already been effected 
in the national expenditure.” The figures 
are very shortly stated, and they are very 
instructive. Our expenditure in 1860-1 
was £72,521,825. I deduct from that ex- 
penditure some items, and I am sure the 
House will recognise their fairness. I de- 
duct the China Vote, £3,048,000; a second 
China Vote, £1,111,920; and I deduct 
the Fortifications Vote, £578,387. The 
total of those deductions is £4,733,193, 
which being taken from £72,521,825 
leaves the real expenditure, without 
those exceptional items, for that year at 
£67,788,632. Our expenditure for the 
year 1861-2, was £70,838,441. I de- 
duct the China Vote, £1,230,000; the 
Trent affair, £900,000, which is the 
estimate of the Minister; and Fortifica- 
tions, £158,185. The total deduction is 
£2,288,185, which being taken from 
£70,838,441 leaves the expenditure 
£68,550,256. So that the expenditure of 
1860-1 was really £67,788,000, and 
the expenditure of 1861-2 £68,550,000. 
Then we come to the expenditure of 
1862-3, which is the present year, in which 
these boasted reductions have been made. 
Thatexpenditure is £69,000,293. I deduct 
£500,000 for China and £163,000 for For- 
tifications, and that leaves £68,337,293. 
Here is the comparative expenditure 
for the three years. In i860-1 it 
was £67,788,632; in 1861-2 it was 
£68,550,256, and in the present year 
1862-3 it is not £68,550,000, but it is 
£68,337,000. Therefore, I am glad to 
see there is £200,000 which will allow 
us to vote for this Resolution absolutely 
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with a clear conscience. The noble Lord 
says, “‘The House observes with satisfac- 
tion the decrease which has already been 
effected in the national expenditure ;” but 
if that decrease be of the character which 
I have shown, I fear the House will view 
with little satisfaction the reduction of 
expenditure of which the noble Lord holds 
out. the hope, and which is described in 
the following words :—‘ And trusts that 
such further diminution may be made 
therein as the future state of things may 
warrant.” What is ‘the future state of 
things,” and whoever heard of such lan- 
guage by a Minister of State? I can only 
account for this Resolution, that, like that 
unfortunate document, a Queen’s Speech, 
it is the united composition of the whole 
Cabinet, and everybody has had a hand in 
it. I say seriously, that when the House 
is called upon to consider the finances of 
the country, and to take security as to 
their future state—when the Prime Minis- 
ter himself acknowledges that it is neces- 
sary that the House should come to some 
Resolution, and that no less a personage 
than himself should propose it—I say that 
that: Resolution ought to have some defi- 
nite object, and be expressed in definite 
language. I do not say that it should be 
80 precise as to tie down the Minister in 
detail; but, not treating the House like 
children, it should indicate some object 


* and intimate some policy. The object 


that ought to be indicated is this—that 
in the present state of affairs, the first 
duty of the Minister is to make such re- 
ductions as shall equalize the charge and 
revenue of the country; and the policy 
intimated should be a diminution in that 
war taxation which, used in time of 
peace, is sapping and wasting our finan- 
cial reserve—that financial reserve which 
is the surest source of our influence with 
foreign nations, and the best security for 
our prosperity at home. Under these cir- 
cumstances, being forced to an opinion by 
the noble Lord who proposes this awkward 
and shambling vote of confidence in his 
own Government, we thought it desirable 
that the objects should be specifically in- 
dicated, and the policy intimated; and 
therefore a Resolution was proposed by 
my right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole). 
But my right hon. Friend appears to 
have been appalled by the address made 
to him by the noble Lord. What are 
we to do under these circumstances? If 
our objects were such as the noble Lord 
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supposes—if we were really making an 
assault on the Treasury Bench—I do not 
suppose it would be quite impossible to 
find another commander who would lead 
us to the attack. But our object was only 
to assert a policy at a moment of great 
perplexity—a policy which we thought 
was temperate and practical, which we 
believe the House must ultimately adopt, 
and which we think public opinion will 
sanction and recognise, without supposing 
the noble Lord would choose to pervert an 
effort of that kind into a challenge for the 
Government of the country. I am not 
surprised that my right hon. Friend was 
shaken by the statement of the noble Lord, 
which did not appear to me, though loudly 
supported by those behind him, to be one 
which recommended itself to the perfect 
sense of propriety of the House generally, 
but which has, no doubt, produced con- 
siderable effect ; because, if the noble Lord 
really means to say that an attempt on 
the part of the House of Commons to make 
his Resolution on finance intelligible, is 
an attempt to overthrow the Government, 
no doubt that gives an entirely new 
aspect to the proposal. If we had the 
intentions which the noble Lord imputes 
to us, I do not think I should have asked 
my right hon. Friend to have moved his 
Resolution; but it appeared to us that 
the Resolution on the expediency of which 
the House was universally decided ought 
to be one that should secure the good opi- 
nion of the country, or, at least, that re- 
spect which an intelligible purpose always 
commands. To-morrow, I believe, we 
shall all of us be engaged elsewhere. I 
dare say many gentlemen who take more 
interest than I do in that noble pastime 
will have their favourites, and I hope they 
will not be in the position in which I felt 
for the moment at my favourite bolting. 
If they are placed in that position, they 
will be better able to understand and sym- 
pathize with my feelings on this occasion. I 
was anxious that this Resolution should 
have been accepted by the House, and I 
confess I had some hope that the noble 
Lord would have taken it. With this 
Amendment, we should have had some- 
thing to guide us. We should have had 
a policy temperately expressed, and only 
to be acted upon if the circumstances of 
the country justified it. I cannot doubt 
that had that Resolution been adopted— 
unanimously adopted by the House—you 
would have had next year on those 
benches a Government—no matter of 
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what materials formed (except in the 
case of the hon. Member for Halifax, 
when we might expect perpetual war)— 
a Government who would have submitted 
the expenditure of the country to a severe 
revision, with a view to that retrenchment 
which is perfectly consistent with the effi- 
ciency of the public service. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, he trusted 
no one would suppose that he had the pre- 
sumption to rise for the purpose of follow- 
ing and answering the able speech which 
they had just listened to from the right 
hon. Gentleman. He would not have 
risen but for one observation in the speech 
of his hon. Friend who seconded the ori- 
ginal Resolution, and because he thought 
he had a few figures which had an import- 
ant bearing on the question, and which 
were deserving of the serious consideration 
of the House. His hon. Friend had stated, 
that in his opinion it would be wise to 
strike off the Estimates 20,000 sailors and 
soldiers. But what would be the effect 
of this upon an average of years? Within 
the last six years, this very experiment of 
a reduction of 20,000 men had been tried, 
and he would show the House the results. 
At the end of the Crimean war we had 
76,000 efficient seamen, whom we main- 
tained at the cost for wages, necessaries, 
&c., of £2,602,000; and the report was, 
that the Government of the day intended 
to recommend that force at that cost to 
be maintained as the permanent defensive 
force of the country. But upon the return 
of peace, and with the income tax at 16d. 
in the pound, came a cry for reduction, 
and the next year after the peace the 
navy was reduced by 20,000 men. In the 
succeeding years there came the Indian 
mutiny, the misunderstanding with France 
upon the Conspiracy Bill, and the war 
between France and Austria in Italy, and 
at the end of these events we arrived at 
exactly the point from which we started, 
for in 1861, the same number of 76,000 
men were voted for the navy as they were 
voted before the Crimean war. The men, 
however, who were dismissed at the end 
of the Crimean war, left with a feeling 
that injustice had been done to them; and 
what with bounties and other expenses 
necessarily incurred to get some of them 
back, we found that at the end of six 
years we had succeeded in maintaining 
69,000 men, at the cost of £2,706,000, 
instead of maintaining a force of 76,000, 
in much greater efficiency, at the cost of 
£2,602,000. This result had been brought 
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about in endeavouring to carry out extra- 
vagant notions of economy. What security 
had the House that they would not haye 
again to go through the same cycle if they 
were again to attempt the same inconside- 
rate reduction? How were they sure, that 
if they were now to strike 20,000 from 
the army and navy, the first cloud in the 
political horizon would not cause a panic, 
that they would not have to raise forces 
at a much increased expense, and that our 
prestige in Europe would not, in the mean 
time, suffer? Though, however, he did 
not agree in the policy of such a reduction 
in the number of men, he thought that 
there was a mode by which the House 
could effect an equal saving without sacri- 
ficing the efficiency of the services. Out 
of £27,500,000 only £15,500,000 was 
expended in paying and providing for 
officers and men, and in other things 
connected with them, whilst no less than 
£10,500,000 was expended on works and 
stores, and there remained £1,500,000, 
which he could not group under any one 
general head. They were expending upon 
warlike stores nearly as much as when 
they were burning powder by the ton 
before Sebastopol, and he believed they 
might save at least a million upon that 
Vote alone. He hoped, if the Government 
weathered the storm of that night, they 
would, during the recess, turn their atten- 
tion to the reduction of this branch of 
expenditure; and in the full belief that 
the Government were sincere in their re- 
solution, and that they would effect more 
in the way of reduction than any private 
Member, he would give his most cordial 
and hearty support to the Amendment of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sir, the House has 
now before it the Resolution moved by 
the hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld, and the Amendment proposed by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment. They are as dissimilar, both in 
character and in aim, as a Resolution and 
an Amendment can well be, and they are 
both well deserving of our serious con- 
sideration. There was another Amend- 
ment before the House, which I believe 
has now been withdrawn; and on that I 
will only say one word in passing as to 
the Parliamentary position of those by 
whom notice of it was given, and to what 
I alluded in the earlier part of the even- 
ing. The noble Lord understood me to 
construe that Amendment into a Vote of 
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I did not 
but, 


distrust of the Government. 
put that interpretation upon it; 


speaking as perfectly neutral between the 
noble Lord’s pesca se and that of the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Uni- 
versity (Mr. Walpole), I said that if the 
noble Lord proposed an Amendment con- 
taining a ph which the Opposi- 
tion construed into a Vote of approval, he 
must not be surprised if they, on the 
other side, met it by an Amendment 
which he might construe into a Vote of 
distrust. I did not give any opinion upon 
those Amendments; but as between the 
two I meant to say, that since the noble 
Lord assumed the aggressive by asking for 
an expression of approval, the counter Re- 
solution, moved in self-defence, might be 
interpreted into an expression of distrust ; 

and I must say it is unfortunate that, on 
any subject, any party or section of the 
House should be placed by the Minister 
in a position in which, while not wishing 
to disturb the Government, it is forced 
into resistance to him, and is threatened, 
as he threatened hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to-night, with what Earl Russell once 
called a ‘‘ penal dissolution.” 

To make the question before us as clear 
as I can to the House, I must first deal 
with the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Halifax, and then turn to the noble 
Lord’s Amendment. I entirely agree 
with what the noble Lord so well said 
as to the objection to proceeding in 
matters of practical legislation by abstract 
Resolutions. There was much force and 
wisdom in his remarks on this head. I 
am sure the experience of all‘the oldest 
Members of this House will bear me 
out when I say that abstract Resolu- 
tions are as easily used for insidious 
and mischievous objects as for any prac- 
tical purpose. We know, Sir, that Go- 
vernments are sometimes turned out by 
abstract Resolutions ; but then the Minis- 
tries which succeed them carry this moral 
on their front—that, as they rose by 
such means, so by such means they are 
apt to fall; that those who agree to 
carry an abstract Resolution can often 
agree in nothing else; that such bicker- 
ings, heartburnings, and mutual re- 
proaches break out among them that 
you find the rank and file in one en- 
campment, and the commanders arrayed 
in another, and that each bombards the 
other with the very missiles originally 
devised for the destruction of the common 
enemy. The hon. Member for Halifax 
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placed the question before us in a speech 
exhibiting great earnestness and love of 
truth, and comprised within the simplest 
and shortest compass. He entirely con- 
fined himself to two main topics, the one 
taxation generally, the other our Naval 
and Military Estimates. On the question 
of taxation I will only say a few words in 
answer to my hon. Friend. -I cannot at 
all admit that the people of this country, 
as compared with other populations, are 
heavily taxed. I hear some Geslenes 
saying, ‘‘ Look at how much the English- 
man, the Frenchman, or the Austrian 
pays to the tax collector, and you will 
see that the Englishman has to contribute 
far more than the citizen of any other 
civilized Sta’ But a great fallacy 
lurks in that comparison. A million of 
taxpayers in a rich country may pay 
more than two millions of taxpayers in 
& poor one, and yet be more lightly taxed. 
It is not the amount abstracted from a 
man’s pocket, but the amount to be found 
there before and after that abstraction, 
which has to be considered. It is a com- 
parison, not of payment, but of means. 
To argue that because a Frenchman may 
possibly pay but half the sum paid by an 
Englishman, therefore the former is only 
half as heavily taxed as the latter is illo- 
gical as it would be to argue that because 
the wealthy householder in Grosvenor 
Square pays twice as much as the poorer 
householder in Holborn, therefore the one is 
twice as heavily taxed asthe other. That 
reasoning does not, I think, require fur- 
ther refutation. But the hon. Member 
for Halifax, and still more the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), went into 
the question of our naval and mili 
Estimates. They gave us their facts and 
their history upon that subject, founding 
the whole of their conclusions, as 

upon the assumption that all our increased 
expenditure proceeded from panic and de- 
lusion, [Mr. Wurre: Hear, hear!] I 
am surprised that so deep a thinker as my 
hon. Friend near me, and so earnest and 
impartial an inquirer, should not have 
looked .below the surface of things, and 
ascertained for himself how it is that an 
eminently practical and trading community 
like that of England, with which he is so 
familiar, should in 1853 have brought 
down their naval and military expendi- 
ture to so low a point, and should in 1862 
have relapsed into war Estimates and high 
taxation. ‘Oh! it is all panic,” says the 
hon. Member for Rochdale. ‘The Duke 
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of Wellington was the first panic-monger ; 
Sir Charler Napier caught the infection— 
the officers of the army and navy are the 
men most easily made nervous; the coun- 
try is always ready to go off in panic and 
at half-cock, Itisall panic. The Duke 
of Wellington was an old croaker; Sir 
Charles Napier was an old croaker; the 
noble Viscount is a young croaker; the 
English people are a nation of croakers; 
and the only true men among us, whose 
vision is always clear, their heads always 
cool, their hearts always in the right place, 
are to be found seated round a tea-table 
in a certain hall in Lancashire.” But 
any one who has observed for himself care- 
fully and impartially the rise of what is 
called the war feeling in England, will 
have noticed that it has been the work, 
not of individuals, but of events; not of 
opinions, but of hard and dear-bought 
experience: and that the increase in our 
war Estimates has been forced—as the 
noble Lord well and truly said—upon suc- 
cessive Governments by the public voice, 
not instigated by vain fears or weak ima- 
ginings, but taught by a series of perils 
and calamities which exhibited the self- 
styled lovers of peace and the fanciful 
simulators of panic in their true character 


before the world as the falsest of prophets, 
the most one-sided of economists, and the 


blindest of all possible guides. Let me 
test the facts and the history which the 
Mover and Seconder of this Resolution 
have cited to-night. Judging from their 
speeches, we gather what they think the 
happiest and most desirable state of things 
for England. They would have an econo- 
mical Parliament under the guidance of a 
peace-loving Minister, who would dispense 
with our armaments and reduce our ex- 
penditure to the lowest possible point. 
That would, in their eyes, render the lot 
of this country an enviable one, insuring 
her the unbroken enjoyment of peace, 
safety, and prosperity. Well, but in 
1853—that model year to which my hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax referred 
so affectionately and so regretfully—you 
had a combination of all those political 
and financial blessings. You had a low 
expenditure, you had discarded armaments, 
you had an economical House of Com- 
mons and a war-dreading Cabinet. And 
what did all these advantages do for you? 
Why, they “drifted” you into a Crimean 
‘war—that war which, with all its calami- 
ties and sacrifices, the Emperor of Russia 
would have spared you if this nation had 
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only had an armament, or the Cabinet a 
policy. It is well known that the Empe- 
ror Nicholas was deluded into embarking 
in that contest by an exaggerated idea of 
the influence of the peace party in Eng- 
land. That party had been strong enough, 
he thought, to compel us to a pernicious 
reduction of our establishments. They 
would be strong enough, he thought, to 
prevent us from again increasing those 
establishments in order to make an effort 
to save Turkey. He believed that he 
would have impunity for his aggressions, 
because he had friends and allies both in 
our Cabinet and out of it who would kee 

England’s hands tied while he devoted his 
attentions to the sick man. Well, Sir, 
he was lamentably deceived. That mag- 
nificent army which it had been the pride 
of his life to train and perfect left half-a- 
million corpses strewing the battlefield or 
the line of march. The Czar himself was 
the last and greatest victim of that war, 
which cost England more in a few weeks 
to restore her forces to efficiency than she 
had saved by the mis-called economy of 
years. The nation was deeply moved by 
the ‘horrible and heartrending” tale of 
the sufferings of our brave troops, and 
this House itself rose against the Minister, 
and censured and ejected him from office 
by a majority of more than two to one. 
That was the first great service rendered 
to the country by the mischievous coun- 
sels of the advocates of economy at all 
hazards and peace at any price. It was 
also, Sir, the first great lesson taught to 
the English people. But, unfortunately, 
that lesson was soon forgotten. Peace 
came in 1856, and again there was a 
great reduction in our armaments, and 
so far did the reaction proceed, that our 
navy was lowered to a point never 
before known since England became a 
great naval Power. We lost the com- 
mand of the sea. We had not even a 
Channel fleet. While France towered in 
all the naval and military efficiency of 
the Crimean war, we paid off our ships 
and left our shores defenceless. While we 
were in this denuded state, an attempt was 
made upon the life of the Emperor of the 
French in consequence of a conspiracy 
which was hatched in England. The 
French nation—the people, the press, the 
Ministers, and the army—all chose to make 
England responsible, “nd the Minister of 
England was required at the sword’s point 
to change our whole law of conspiracy. 
In an evil hour the Minister consented ; 
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and the nation, again indignant, rose and 
drove him a second time from power. 
By what political party in the country 
was the censure directed which at that 
time fell on the noble Lord’s head? The 
Resolution was moved and seconded by 
two of the most eminent Members of 
the Manchester and Peace party in this 
House, the Members for Birmingham and 
Ashton; and our economical Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was the most eloquent 
exponent of the national dissatisfaction 
with the Minister who had not shown 
a bolder front to France, when our eco- 
nomy had left him no front to show. I 
am about to impart to the House a sus- 
picion, by which I hope the noble Lord 
the First Minister will not be offended. 
I have the strongest suspicion that the 
meek, lowly, and Christian spirit which 
the noble Lord exhibited on that occa- 
sion was the result, not of the study of 
any book of homilies or sermons, but of 
a careful examination of the army and 
navy returns; and I believe that if, when 
the noble Lord received that Imperial 
mandate from France, our armaments 
had been in the state in which they 
were when the outrage on board the 
Trent occurred, he would not have allowed 
his opponents in this House or else- 
where to have placarded him through 
the country as the only man among us 
destitute of the pride and spirit of an 
Englishman. That was the second severe 
lesson taught to the English nation. The 
Crimean war with its disasters cost us 
one Ministry; the Conspiracy Bill with its 
humiliations cost us another. On both 
occasions the nation was the victim of mis- 
named and clap-trap economy; on both 
occasions it discovered its mistake when 
it was too late, and revenged itself on the 
executive Government. The noble Lord 
went out, and Lord Derby came in: and 
this brings me to a date which is a marked 
one in the history of our expenditure— 
that of the year 1858. When Lord Derby 
succeeded to office, he found our Estimates 
at a lower point than they had before 
reached since the Crimean war; and it 
is a rather singular and certainly not an 
uninstructive coincidence, that when the 
economists have brought down our ex- 

nditure to the lowest point, their success 
is always signalized by a war or a crisis. 
The Government of Lord Derby largely 
increased these Estimates. They took 
credit to themselves for so doing; they 
gained credit for it. That credit was 
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cheerfully given to them from this side 
of the House, and I think they will ad- 
mit from no quarter more frequently and 
more readily than from the occupants of 
the Treasury Bench. That Government 
went out before the war feeling was 
raised in England; and I must say that 
the credit of raising that war feeling, 
of which we have heard so much, in 
all its intensity, is entirely due to their 
successors in office, and to the steps so 
effectively taken by the present Govern- 
ment to alarm and terrify all classes in the 
country. Iam now coming to a period 
in which there was something which 
my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Cobden) 
may well and truly term a panic, and I 
am sure that he will not take it amiss if 
I tell him that I believe he was the sole 
cause, and I am sure he will not mis- 
understand the spirit in which I speak 
when I say that I think he was a not 
inadequate cause of it. The year 1860 
opened to find Europe alarmed at the ag- 
gressive policy of France; and the English 
Government selected that special moment 
to ecnvey to Europe a proof—a new and 
stnking proof—of its confidence in the 
peacetul policy and the honourable designs 
of that country They did so by sending 
a plenipotentiary to Paris to conclude, 
under the form and title of a commercial 
treaty, what was, in fact, a public mani- 
festation to Europe, not only of amity and 
confidence, but of a complete understand- 
ing and agreement on the policy to be 
pursued with regard to the international 
questions which were then open in Europe. 
The plenipotentiary selected for that mis- 
sion was, I need not tell the House, a 
man of the highest character and most un- 
questioned ability, of great singleness of 
purpose, of the purest aims, and much and 
deservedly esteemed by his countrymen 
for the services which he had rendered to 
them ; but he will not be offended by my 
saying in his presence that he had two 
very striking and opposite peculiarities, 
which showed at once the earnestness and 
the simplicity of his character. He wor- 
shipped peace with so intense a worship as 
apparently to believe that all the world 
might be brought under its dominion; and, 
combined with his love of peace, he display- 
ed an admiration amounting almost to de- 
votion to the great military ruler of France 
who had maintained greater armies, set 
more armies in motion, desolated more 
hearths and homes, and done more to 
wring the hearts and revolt the principles. 
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of true lovers of ‘peace than any man 
who has lived since the days of the 
First Napoleon. It soon appeared that 
my hon. Friend, impelled by the sincerity 
of his character, not confining himself 
to his commercial mission, took upon him- 
self to enlighten his countrymen upon 
the character and policy of the Emperor 
of France, whom he described as an 
ally much misunderstood, and occasionally 
maligned, by the English nation. Now, 
Sir, when the public saw that it was 
not the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries, but their foreign policy, 
which he was aiming to guide; when 
they remembered that he was the chief 
of a political party whose views of foreign 
policy were, to say the least of them, 
distasteful to the English nation; and 
when they also observed that that party 
had recently acquired such an ascendancy 
in affairs, that, to use their own terms, 
they had been doing a roaring business 
in reform, in finance, and now in foreign 
policy, the public of England began to 
grow uneasy; and when in addition to 
that, before the treaty was ratified, there 
came the perpetration of that act of 
mingled deception and audacity, the seizure 
of Savoy, showing how the English Cabi- 
net had been used as the tools of France 
to dupe and deceive their own Parliament; 
and also when it was found that that act, 
if not entirely extenuated, was made very 
light of by some of the Friends of our 
Plenipotentiary in Parliament, then the 
public mind in England did become ex- 
cited and alarmed. It felt then that there 
was danger. It felt that it could not sit 
easy under a Government that was ad- 
vised from the Tuileries by the Mem- 
ber for Rochdale— and was coerced in 
Downing Street by his Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Then there was something 
approaching to a panic; but it was not 
fear of what might be done by English 
enemies abroad—it was fear of what might 
be done by foreign auxiliaries at home; 
and then there up-sprung those voluntary 
associations for home defence which 
were nothing but manifestations of the 
deep conviction of the country that the 
Government was under the mischievous 
ascendancy of anti-English hallucinations 
that might lead to degradation and dis- 
grace. It was in vain that my hon. 
Friend or any of his Friends endeavoured, 
by their publication of the pacific assur- 
ances of the Emperor, to sfem the storm. 
The feeling of the country was not to be 
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mistaken. It was in that state of panic 
which he has himself described, and 
everything that he wrote and said 
during that panic was interpreted by 
contraries. He was, in the excitement of 
the public, held to have fallen into the 
toils of the master of a craft which was 
not known in his vocabulary. He was 
believed by them to be turned and twisted 
and moulded like wax, to be played on 
like an instrument, by his Imperial cap- 
tivator and enslaver. That feeling of 
the country was deep and irremovable. 
The more he negotiated, the more they 
armed; the more he spoke of tariffs, the 
more they bought rifles; the more he 
exalted the Emperor, the more th 

set up targets; the louder he preached, 
the more they practised, until an army 
of Volunteers, enrolled as if by magic, 
started into life, making it known to Eu- 
rope that the people of England, emanci- 
pated from the credulities, of their pleni- 
potentiary, and from the forced sub- 
serviency of a necessitous Government, 
had taken the safety and honour of Eng- 
land under their own protection. That 
Volunteer movement, which was one of 
the most remarkable events of our time, 
was nothing but a great national Vote 
of distrust in the Executive. It was a 
loud, general, and solemn protest against 
the ascendancy of the Peace Party in our 
councils. It was a rebuke to the Ca- 
binet. It was an unmistakable warning 
to its chief that there was a feeling in 
England which had already, on two oc- 
casions, called two Ministers to account, 
and which would possibly make a more 
serious example of the third, if the 
safety and the honour of England should 
again be made subservient to the exi- 
gencies of party politics. There were 
three great occasions on which the ap- 
prehensions of England had been ex- 
cited and the experience of insufficient 
preparation had been deeply felt. These 
were the Crimean War; the Conspira- 
cy Bill; and, thirdly, the seizure of 
Savoy under the accommodating cloak of 
a commercial treaty. The seizure of 
Savoy was a very costly affair for all 
the parties concerned. It was costly to 
Sardinia, for it despoiled her of her 
ancient territory; and the deception, 
dissimulation, and fraud towards Eu- 
rope which characterized that proceed- 
ing cast a stain not easy to be removed 
on the memory of Cavour. It was more 
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when he invaded Italy, had, if he were 
sincere, a great work before him. Europe 
would have forgiven the illegality of the 
first invasion in consideration of his sin- 
cerity and success in giving new life to 
Italy, in striking the chains off that noble 
victim, raising her to a place in the sister- 
hood of nations, and bidding her go forth 
free, strong, progressive, and self-reliant, 
with a new future before her. He would 
have gained the gratitude of Italy, the re- 
spect of Europe, and would havecontributed 
to the true greatness and glory of France in 
a manner that would have rallied a moral 
power round him to strengthen his throne 
and perpetuate his dynasty. But he 
missed his chance. He preferred the 
short-sighted gratification of a selfish but 
worthless aggrandisement, and now after 
ten years he still reigns; but he has 
achieved no greatness, and made no friends. 
He still reigns, the accidental monarch 
of the day, who has made no provision 
for the future. And it was costly to 
England, The annexation of Savoy led 
to the rupture of the alliance with 
France, and compelled us to take up a 
position of antagonism, and invest in the 
munitions of war in order that we might 
go into council with France as an equal 
Power, or that we might go into joint 
action with France as a controlling or cor- 
rective Power. This is the history of the 
rise and progress of the war feeling and of 
the increase in our war expenditure. It 
was a feeling not arising from any sudden- 
ness on the part of England — it was 
gradual, if was forced on us by events; it 
was not indicative of anything like preci- 
pitancy, or haste, or heedless alarm on the 
part of England; it was not insensibility 
to war, it was not indifference to taxation ; 
but it was the spectacle of a peace-loving 
and Christian people rousing itself in a 
eace-preserving and business-like and 

hristian spirit for the security of all that 
was dear to it at home, and for the protec- 
tion of all that was valuable abroad. I 
should like the House for a moment to 
consider what has been practically the 
effect of the changed relations of England 
with some of the Powers of Europe; and, 
first, in regard to her policy in Italy. 
Nobody can say it would be easy to exag- 
gerate the difficulties of the English Go- 
vernment—both the present and the late 
—since the outbreak of hostilities in Italy. 
From the day when to the Austrian Am- 
bassador was given the first indication of 
that war which had been agreed upon 
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secretly, though publicly denied, by Sar- 
dinia and France, it was impossible not 
to feel that the functions of the British 
Minister were full of unusual difficulty 
and responsibility. The first invasion of 
Italy by France was such a manifest 
infraction of international law that the 
other Governments of Europe were bound 
to discountenance it. The late Govern- 
ment, in the discharge of that duty, in- 
curred an imputation—which at the time 
I thought was undeserved—of sympathiz- 
ing with Austria. But as events arose 
from that aggression and went on to de- 
velop themselves, the position of the 
English Ministry became daily more diffi- 
cult, and occasionally even critical. The 
Convention of Villafranca was followed 
by what quickly assumed the appearance 
less of a treaty than a truce, and the com- 
batants retired not to lay aside their arms, 
but to arm themselves afresh for a more 
deadly encounter. The determination of 
Sardinia to win the Venetian provinces by 
the sword being avowed, and secret coun- 
sels, to be followed at the proper moment 
by open assistance on the part of France, 
being more than suspected, Austria, in- 
dignant and alarmed, armed to the teeth, 
and could scarcely be kept from precipitat- 
ing the hostilities which she believed to 
be inevitable. It was between these three 
armed and conflicting Powers, two of them 
with ulterior objects leading them to be- 
come aggressive, that the British Minister 
had to mediate. He had three main ob- 
jects to keep in view—first, to secure to 
the Italians the right of choosing the form 
of Government they desired; secondly, he 
had to make sure that this should not be 
accomplished at the price of any fresh 
acquisition of territory by France ; thirdly, 
he had to preserve the peace of Europe. 
Down to the beginning of 1860 the British 
Government failed most deplorably in all 
these objects, because up to that time they 
had no mind, or will, or policy of their 
own; but followed helplessly the bidding 
of France. But, from the day in the 
month of March, 1860, when the Foreign 
Secretary, speaking in his place in this 
House, expressed his opinion that the ag- 
gression on Savoy was only the first of a 
series, and when amid the plaudits of this 
House he announced the fact that the ex- 
clusive alliance with France was at an 
end, from that moment the foreign policy 
of England assumed a new character. It 
was avowed then that the policy of France in 
Italy was a selfish and crooked one, and that 
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the whole of his proceedings showed, in a 
manner not to be mistaken, that the Em- 
peror had no intention to let go his hold on 
Italy ; but was promoting confasion there 
in furtherance of his anti-Italian designs. 
That imposed a corresponding obligation 
on the British Government, and I must 
say they appear to have addressed them- 
selves to it in a right and becoming spirit. 
They had been no parties to the original 
war of aggression that had torn Italy from 
the grasp of Austria; but they did feel 
under a strong compulsion to save Italy 
from the gripe of France. The despatches 
of the Foreign Secretary from that day 
breathe a new spirit, and the addresses of 
his colleagues in this House speak a new 
language. The noble Earl the Secretary 
of State from that moment was at no pains 
to dissemble his distrust of France; he 
stated in plain words that he would not 
believe that peace was intended merely 
because professions were made; and on 
every one of the questionable proceed- 
ings of France — the increase of the 
French army at Rome, the action of the 
fleet before Gaeta, the rumoured annexa- 
tion of Sardinia—on every one of these, 
explanations were promptly demanded 
and objections boldly and manfully ex- 
pressed. And although many of the 
truths told in those despatches it must not 
have been altogether palatable to hear, so 
far from the relations of the two countries 
being imperilled by that honest and manly 
course, the result showed, that if the two 
Governments were to remain on friendly 
terms, it could only be, as the noble Lord 
said the other night, by acting as if they 
were equals. It is said that the aid which 
England has given to Italy has been solely 
that of “moral power.” That is so far 
true; but it was moral power supported 
by material guarantees for its efficiency. 
I believe the moral power of England has 
been for the last few months greater on 
the Continent than it has been since the 
peace of 1815, solely because our material 
strength has been greater. It was thus 
that we were enabled to shame France by 
our example into a recognition of the 
new kingdom of Italy; and it was thus 
thrt we were enabled to hold fast to the 
tribunal of public opinion one who has 
been the despoiler, and would otherwise 
be now the Dictator of Italy. At that 
tribunal, more powerful in the present day 
than fleets and armies, we have compelled 
him to vindicate the policy and morality 
of his acts; and we have left him the 
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choice whether he would respect public 
opinion or defy it. This, I believe, is a 
true description of the moral influence 
exerted by England—a power multiplied 
indefinitely by the strength of armaments, 
Without armaments it is cant and a fiction. 
We are now told, and we are encouraged 
still more to believe from the tone of the 
noble Lord to-night, that this question 
of Italy, in which Englishmen take so 
honourable an interest, is approaching a 
settlement. I hope that may be so, and 
that a settlement will take place in the 
manner we all wish—just to Italy, and 
honourable at the eleventh hour to France. 
If the correspondence yet to be produced 
is in keeping with the last despatches pre- 
sented and the last speeches made by 
Ministers in this House, I think when that 
settlement has taken place we shall only 
be too ready to express to the Government 
our tribute of admiration for the consist- 
ency they have displayed, and our con- 
gratulations on the entire success of their 
policy; and of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with whom on financial ques- 
tions it has often been my misfortune to 
differ, I must say, that if the settlement 
of Italy does take place in the manner 
that is to be desired, he may look back 
to the share that he has taken in that 
great and good work with a feeling that 
will support him under many financial 
trials and difficulties, even if they should 
be crowned with a vote looked forward to 
with such dreadful anticipations as that of 
to-night. The time will soon come when 
the financial controversies of this Govern- 
ment will be forgotten, and when the 
question of deficit and surplus will cease 
to interest; but I do not think the time 
ever will come when the Italians will 
forget that in their hour of darkness 
his was the first voice among European 
statesmen that sent forth her cry of wrong 
to Europe; and more lately, when light 
and hope dawned upon them, he was still 
found among the foremost of their friends 
—no heart throbbing more warmly, no 
tongue pleading more eloquently than his, 
to combine the freedom and happiness of 
Italy with new guarantees for the peace 
of Europe. But now let me ask, is it only 
in Italy that our armaments have given 
vigour to our councils and peace to the 
country? When we were lately threat- 
ened with serious differences in America, 
we all know how Evrope was stunned and 
how America was elated—we all know 
how one hasty action or faltering word 
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would have been fatal to the successful 
termination we all desired. No one can 
doubt, when our Ministers met in Council 
on that anxious occasion, what was the 
first question in every mind and on every 
lip. No one can doubt that the noble 
Lord had a feeling of the deepest thank ful- 
ness that our armaments were not in the 
same state as they were in 1858. Was 
not that feeling of thankfulness universal ? 
And what was the result? Have we not 
all now a common interest and pride in ac- 
knowledging, that tracing the proceedings 
of our Government at that time step by step, 
whether we consider the determination, 
they at once took, or their prompt action, 
the explicit terms of their demand, or the 
instructions given to Lord Lyons, accom- 
panied as all these were by the simultane- 
ous despatch of reinforcements to Canada, 
there was exhibited on the part of Eng- 
land a combination of courage, sagacity, 
and success as complete in itself, as satis- 
factory to the country, and as honourable 
to Ministers as anything that has occurred 
in the recent history of the country? But 
where would all this have been if we had 
not had our armaments—if we had been 
in the condition my hon. Friend behind 
me now desires? And do you not think 
that the determination of the Washington 
Cabinet was influenced by the question 
whether England was in weakness or in 
strength? And what would six months of 
war with America have cost us? Our arma- 
ments saved us from that war, which would 
have cost us ten times more than would have 
been saved by a penurious policy—to say 
nothing of that far more fearful loss of 
friends and kindred which would have 
given desolation and sorrow to what are 
now peaceful and happy homes. Let us 
then for 2 moment cast up the account— 
the Crimean War, which was brought on 
by the low condition of our armaments, 
besides a high current expenditure, left 
an increase of £40,000,000 to our debt; 
the American War, if we had fallen into 
it, would have cost us—what I cannot 
pretend to compute, but I will let any 
hon. Gentleman place it at as moderate 
a figure as he pleases. Well, we have 
done something to preserve the peace of 
Europe and establish a new kingdom of 
Italy—suppose the cost £20,000,000 more 
—is that all loss? Even a new commer- 
cial Italy, especially if she have a free 
tariff, will give us some interest for our 
money. Looking at the question merely 
as traders, not as politicians, there is not 
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a speculator in Europe who will not tell 
us that we have been receiving cent per 
cent for the additional armaments of the 
last few years. But I do not think the 
House ought to consent to degrade this 
question into one of mere money transac- 
tion. I hold that the name and influence of 
England, as a moderating and tranquil- 
lizing Power in Europe, is not to be valued 
by pounds, shillings, and pence. Nations, 
as much as individuals, do live for a high- 
er interest; and England must make some 
sacrifice for great ends proportioned to 
the policy she holds and the power she 
wields. The noble Lord speaks of our 
extended commerce: we are proud of our 
free institutions, proud of our naval and 
military renown, not merely for the ad- 
vantages they bring, but also for the 
blessings they enable us to impart; and 
it is this vast amount of universal sym- 
pathy that rallies around us, links us 
everywhere with material interests and 
moral progress, that makes England so 
great as the palladium of freedom and the 
surest friend of the distressed. I say, if 
it were not £3,000,000 but £30,000,000, 
or if it had been a multiplication of that, 
the sum would have been small, which 
would have enabled England to fulfil the 
mission which in these days has de- 
volved upon her, as the instrument of 
Providence for disseminating the holy 
doctrines of peace, the civilizing influence 
of commerce, of enlightened Christianity, 
and of elevating and ennobling freedom. 
Sir, I have gone through the history of 
the past, because it was suggested by the 
terms of the noble Lord’s Amendment, and 
it is only by reference to the past, by ap- 
preciating clearly the circumstances which 
have already occurred, and the position in 
which we now stand, that we can judge 
of the Amendment proposed and the po- 
licy it indicates. The hon. Member for 
Halifax has said to us—Your armaments 
are too costly, your expenditure ruinous; 
I challenge you, the Government, in the 
face of the whole world, to maintain that 
policy I impugn, and I move a Resolution 
in order to bring that question fairly be- 
fore the House. The noble Lord does not 
find it convenient to meet that challenge: 
he does not find it convenient to allow 
the House to meet it—but he adopts a 
proceeding perfectly unprecedented in our 
Parliamentary history. He himself, the 
Prime Minister, not reserving himself for 
debate, steps forward and undertakes that 





task which usually devolves on a sup- 
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potter of the Government—moves the 
Amendment. Now, what does this novel 
proceeding indicate? It proves two things 
well deserving the attention of the House. 
It proves, first, the great importance 
which Government attaches to evading 
the issue raised by the hon. Member for 
Halifax; and, secondly, that there was 
something in the character of that Amend- 
ment that required the profound skill and 
unrivalled ability of the Prime Minister 
to disguise its character and make if pa- 
latable to the House. I ask the House to 
look at the Amendment. It consists of 
two parts of a very opposite character, and 
betrays two separate hands. First, says 
the noble Lord, we are ‘“‘ mindful of the 
obligation to provide for the security of 
the country at home, and the protection 
of its interests abroad’”’—that part of the 
Amendment belongs to the noble Lord. 
Then it speaks of retrenchment and the 
ey of economy in every department 
of the State—and there, I think, I trace 
the handywork of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In fact, the Amendment in- 
dicates two minds and two policies at 
work. There is the mind of the Minister 
who would have averted the Crimean war 
by making it a casus belli when the first 
Russian soldier crossed the Pruth; and 
there is the mind of that Minister who 
was supposed averse to that war, not very 
liberal in his supplies during the war, and 
who, in the opinion of many, has not done 
much to improve our finances, and would 
now leave us imperfectly defended. I wish 
the House to fix its eye on this Amendment, 
because here I say you have a confession 
as plain, a proclamation as loud as words 
can make it, that we have again fallen 
into the danger of divided councils, under 
a Cabinet that on this vital question of 
defences has again no policy, no principle, 
no conscience, which is again drifting us 
into the half-hearted system of shifts and 
compromises, which, as in the case of the 
Crimean war, is weakening at home and 
damaging and discrediting abroad. I wish 

in particularly to show the manner in 
which the noble Lord deals with both 
sides of the House in this Amendment. 
I hear Gentlemen sitting around me very 
frequently say that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government retains his posi- 
tion by persuading one half of the House 
that he is a Conservative and the other 
half that he is a Liberal; and so he is 
retained as a convenience by both, with- 
out being trusted as a politician by either. 
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Now, I think that is a very unkind way 
of putting it. I would rather say that 
his great experience has given him an 
instinctive perception of what is reall 

Conservative and what is truly Liberal; 
and being a man without prejudice, he de- 
cides impartially between them, and always 
adjudicates in favour of the right side at 
the right moment. But in this Amend- 
ment the noble Lord dictates to both sides, 
and that in a way to make both sides 
look very foolish. ‘‘ We will retain our 
armaments,” says the noble Lord—that 
isa compliment to the Conservative side 
[“*No, no!’ |—** but we will reduce our 
expenditure” —that is a sop to the Gen- 
tlemen below the gangway. To be sure 
the expenditure is not reduced precisely 
in the department they desire, because the 
first part of the Amendment, in order to 
be made acceptable to the hon. Gentleman 
on the other side of the House, is a direct 
negation of the Resolution of the hon, 
Member for Halifax; but the noble Lord 
knows how readily the Gentlemen below 
the gangway will accept the second part, 
when their own Resolution is- defeated. 
Perhaps the noble Lord framed his Amend- 
ment with the knowledge that it would 
have this effect. They come here with a 
Resolution condemnatory of the war ex- 
penditure. The Government meet thm 
with a form of Resolution which pre- 
serves the war expenditure, but in which 
they are told that there is to be a reduc- 
tion, not in the department of war, but, 
what will amount to the same thing, in 
the department of peace. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member for Halifax 
will be gratified by the result; but, after 
this debate, he will be too much in- 
structed ever to propose an abstract Reso- 
lution again in the presence of the noble 
Lord. Having disposed of the Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Halifax, how 
does the noble Lord treat the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite? 
He says, “We will give you the de- 
fences, but you must approve the finan- 
cial administration of my Government.” 
(No, no!’’] As I understand it, this 
is the proposal of the noble Lord—‘ You 
shall have your system of defence, but it 
is on the understanding that your leader, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire”—[‘‘ No, no!”] That 
is the proposal which, with a grave face, 
is submitted to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire. The 
Amendment may be affirmed by the 
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House. I myself will not go into the 
question to which I think we are 
invited—how far any portion of that 
Resolution, by speaking of the satisfac- 
tion with which we view the financial 
management of the Government, and the 
confidence with which we look to the 
future, may be consistent with the opi- 
nions which we have often heard ex- 
pressed in this House. I would rather 
not on this occasion go into any review 
of the financial policy of the last few 
years; but I can only say that upon an 
oceasion like this, when a challenge has 
been given to the Government by the 
hon. Member for Halifax to justify their 
naval and military expenditure, I think 
it is not the right way to meet that chal- 
lenge by entirely evading it, and making 
it an occasion for a certain show of tactics 
and dexterity, by which the economists 
on one part of the House will accept 
a Resolution which does not affirm a 
reduction of expenditure in the sense they 
understand it, but which does affirm an 
approval of the present military expendi- 
ture; while Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House also accept that Resolution 
which confirms the armaments which are 
now kept up, but which, with regard to 
the general finaricial condition of the 
country, every one must admit is ex- 
tremely vague and unsatisfactory. I 
must confess that for myself I would 
rather the issue that has been raised by 
the hon. Member for Halifax had been 
more directly met. I think it would have 
been more satisfactory to the country and 
the House, and more in keeping with 
the recent policy which we have pursued 
and the great interests connected with the 
question which we now know to be one 
of the most interesting of the day. 

Mr. COBDEN: Sir, it was my inten- 
tion to have moved the adjournment of 
this debate. I came down to the House 
expecting that there would have been a 
lengthened discussion on the question of 
our finances, to which the House generally 
would have listened. I am not able to 
speak at length on the general question 
that has been discussed to-night; but as I 
think from the turn the debate has taken 
that the House will not be disposed to ad- 
journ the discussion, I am induced to 
offer one or two remarks simply in con- 
sequence of the very friendly and affec- 
fionate appeal made to me by my right 
hon. Friend, who has just sat down (Mr. 
Horsman). I remember once hearing the 
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late Mr. Shiel, in a brilliant and pointed 
sentence, describe my right hon. Friend— 
I speak from memory—but Mr. Shiel 
described him oe faculties which 
peculiarly qualified him to be the exponent 
of dissatisfaction and the faithful mirror 
of discontent. I think that was spoken in 
1849, and I can vouch for it that my right 
hon. Friend has preserved that charactet 
to the present day. [‘‘No,no!”] There 
is an expression of dissent. Possibly the 
statement might be qualified. I will not 
say the right hon. Gentleman is always 
the exponent of dissatisfaction and the 
mirror of discontent; for he has this other 
remarkable quality, that he sometimes 
does express himself satisfied and con- 
tented, but it is with a state of things 
with which all the rest of the world has 
become dissatisfied and discontented. Nowy, 
I think if there is any one assertion that 
I could make with little fear of being con- 
tradicted, it is that all rational men who 
examine facts before they give an opinion 
—who reason instead of declaiming—who 
talk sense instead of rhapsody—I say 
all men who answer to that description 
have, I think, now arrived at the conclu- 
sion that we ought to be engaged in some- 
thing else besides declamatory exultation 
upon the amount of money we can spend. 
Is there anybody in this House except 
the right hon. Gentleman who thinks that 
if we spend £30,000,000 multiplied—he 
does not say whether by itself or by how 
much—that if we spend £30,000,000 or 
£100,000,000 sterling, we shall have it 
back again to the markets for our manu- 
facture and industry? Is there anybody 
but the right hon. Gentleman who at the 
present moment thinks that the state of 
our finances and the prospects of our 
country are such that they should be dealt 
with in the rhapsodical fashion by which 
we have just been entertained? I re- 
member hearing the right hon. Gentleman 
speak in this House—it was the last time 
but one that I had an opportunity of 
speaking here, though now three years 
ago—I remember hearing him deliver a 
speech in 1859 in favour of fortifications. 


‘He spoke for an hour, with remarkable 


eloquence; but there was not one state- 
ment of fact in all his speech, with this 
exception—he stated that France had a 
number of iron-clad vessels, and had pos- 
session of the Channel. That was in 
June, 1859. Well, I visited Toulon six 
months afterwards, and the only iron- 
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but half finished and was not launched till| House, responding to the feeling of the 


the August following—more than twelve 
months after the right hon. Gentleman 
had told us that France had iron-cased 
vessels in the Channel. On that occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman was threatening 
us with invasion. He was not talking 
about Savoy or about French treaties, but 
an invasion. The right hon. Gentleman 
now goes back and sketches all the events 
that have taken place since that time; but 
he does not say a word in explanation of 
the failure of his predictions about this 
pretended invasion. Now, I regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman, who I am 
happy to be permitted to call my Friend, 
after thirty years in this House, and with 
undoubted ability—that he, while engag- 
ing our attention for an hour with great 
power, gives us not one fact or argument. 
His speeches are pleasant episodes. As 
parentheses in our debates they are perfect 
—but the question before the House is a 
very simple one—it is one of expenditure, 
and the possible reduction of it. We 
have certainly not heard much upon that 
subject from the right hon. Gentleman. 
But does anyone suppose that the interest 
taken in this House—the interest that 
is taken in that lobby with respect 


to this subject—arises from any care 
about the state of parties in this House? 


The interest that is taken in this 
question of economy now arises from 
nothing in the world but the impending 
state of difficulty and trial that is coming 
upon the country. I have no hesitation, 
after twenty-one years’ experience in this 
House, in saying that if we had continued 
as prosperous now as we were two years 
ago, we should have had no difficulty 
about fortifications and armaments; we 
should have gone on, and perhaps our ex- 
penditure might have risen to £75,000,000. 
But now every one feels that there is a 
great calamity pending over our prospects. 
It has been hanging over us for some time, 
and we have hardly dared to face it. We 
cannot even now face the whole amount 
and magnitude of the difficulty that may 
be impending over us, except something 
averts it—though no one I have met knows 
how that is to be accomplished. There is a 
great gulf yawning which none of us has 
the courage to look into or fathom. That 
being the case, and seeing that every man 
in the country engaged in active pursuits 
is obliged to begin to put his house in 
order and review his expenditure, and to 
make fresh calculations for the future, this 
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country, is, or should be, engaged in the 
same occupations. It is this that has 
given an interest to this discussion. Does 
anybody suppose, that in the present state 
of the country the existing expenditure 
of the Government can be maintained? 
Nobody expects it, for this reason—reve- 
nue will not be forthcoming, and reduction 
will therefore be inevitable. Would it 
not be more rational and more becoming, 
that, as a great and intelligent nation, we 
should make a reduction of expenditure 
as a part of our policy, and in consequence 
of a well-defined and understood plan, 
than that we should be forced into re- 
trenchment merely by the exigencies of 
our finance? Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has talked a great deal about the 
power which England exercises in conse- 
quence of her being always fully armed. 
But I have ever understood that money 
was the sinew of war, and that to be well 
armed was to be well fortified in your 
finances. Ido not think the strength of 
a nation depends upon armaments so much 
as upon its resources. I deny the doctrine 
of the right hon. Gentleman that it is 
necessary, in order to impress your policy 
or impress your counsel upon the rest of 
the world, that you should always present 
yourselves in the attitude of armed men. 
Look what is now going on beyond the 
Atlantic. Everybody has complained that 
America was very overbearing in her 
foreign policy. Very well; but bear in 
mind America was never armed. She 
had but 14,000 or 15,000 soldiers; she 
never would have a fleet; she has not had 
a line-of-battle ship in commission for the 
last ten years—certainly not more than 
one. If, then, America played the bully 
without arms, what was it that impressed 
her will upon the rest of the world? Un- 
doubtedly, it was that you gave her credit 
for having vast resources behind her, which 
were not unnecessarily displayed in a state 
of armed defiance. Well, what has been 
the result of the present deplorable war 
in America? You have seen that country 
manifesting a power such as I have no 
hesitation in saying no nation of the same 
population ever manifested in the same 
time. No country in Europe, possessing 
20,000,000 of people, could put forth the 
might, could show the resources in men, 
money, and equipments, that the Federal 
States of America have done during the 
last twelve months. Taking the whole 
country together, about 30,000,000 of 
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people have kept nearly 1,000,000 of 
men in arms; and they have, upon the 
whole, been equipped and supplied as no 
other army ever was before. Why was 
that? Simply because the Americans had 
not exhausted themselves previously by 
high taxation. They were a prosperous 

ple. Their wages and profits were 
high, because their taxation was low ; 
and as they were earning twice as much 
as the people of Europe earned when the 
war broke out, they had only to restrict 
themselves to one-half of their usual en- 
joyments, and they found means of carry- 
ing on the war. That, I think, is a doc- 
trine that applies to us as well as to the 
Americans, and I deny the doctrine of my 
right hon. Friend below me that a nation 
increases its power, and is better prepared 
for carrying on war, because it always 
maintains a large war establishment in 
time of peace. I have frequently, in 
speaking on this subject, alluded to the 
relations of this couutry with France. I 
say it is an anomaly, that whilst you have 
a Government professing to be par excel- 
lence the friend of France, we should be 
kept always in a state of alarm and appre- 
hension from the alleged hostile prepara- 
tions of France. All the increase of our 
armaments during the last ten years has 
been made under the plea of protecting 
ourselves against France. We have had 
since the Crimean war no occasion to arm 
ourselves against Russia, for the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea has been annihi- 
lated; and there has been no plea 
for a fleet against America or any other 
country. Our increase of armaments has 
constantly had reference to France. Well, 
I say it is hardly treating us with consis- 
tency to tell us that a Government which 
came into power especially as the Friend 
of France is not able to keep on terms of 
amity with that country in any other way 
than by maintaining heavy armaments. I 
speak now of those in preparation for an 
attack from France. I have often said— 
and I repeat it here only for the purpose 
of making a suggestion — better by far 
than to allow yourselves to appear to be 
forced to reduce your armaments by mere 
poverty, go to France and talk over the 
subject of these iron-cased vessels. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”’] Some hon. Gentlemen in the back 
benches opposite cry “‘Oh!” but they 
forget that the same proposal was twice 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, their 
own leader. I think it is rather an en- 


viable distinction of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman, that on two occasions—once in 
1859, and again last year—he has been 
the first of right hon. Gentlemen sitting in 
the front rank to make the suggestion, that 
instead of keeping up this foolish rivalry 
with France, we should try to make some 
arrangement by which we can produce 
peace and quietness between the two coun- 
tries on cheaper terms. It seems to me 
the present moment is peculiarly opportune 
for such an arrangement. You have got 
to the end of wooden-ship building; you 
have not yet got a navy of iron vessels. 
Let the two Governments who are so 
friendly that they can enter into offensive 
and defensive wars, and who can make 
treaties of commerce with each other, and 
are therefore supposed to entertain feelings 
of confidence towards each other—let them 
exercise their friendship in the most ele- 
mentary way. Let them say,“ Do not let us 
arm ourselves and exaggerate our mutual 
forces in order that we may deceive our 
people in respect of the heavy taxation im- 
posed upon them.” Does anybody suppose 
there is anything impracticable in the 
suggestion? It wants only will to act 
upon it. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government brings here accounts 
which come from Paris as to the state of 
the French preparations. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that these accounts are 
calculated to give a most exaggerated im- 
pression of what is going on in France. 
The noble Lord, indeed, scarcely ever 
speaks but it is to produce some apprehen- 
sion, some disquietude, with reference to 
the French preparations. For instance, 
he tells us there are now thirty-six iron- 
cased ships—he always speaks of “‘ ships” 
—built or building. Why, one half of them 
are not ships. There are but sixteen ships 
sea-going vessels ; twenty are iron-clad bat- 
teries, and of these five are actually lying 
in the warehouse at Toulon, having been 
built to be carried by railway to Lake 
Guarda to be used in the siege of Peschiera. 
The noble Lord lumps them altogether. 
and talks of thirty-six iron-cased vessels, 
Is not this a matter capable of being dealt 
with in a different way? I ask what is 
the use of our friendship? The right hon. 
gentleman, the leader of the Opposition, 
asked last year, ‘‘ What is the use of your 
cordial alliance and your diplomacy—what 
is the use of your entente cordiale—if you 
cannot do such a thing as that?” I will not 
attribute motives; but it seems as if the 
object of the noble Lord was first to 
frighten people into the apprehension of 
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danger of attack, and then to find an 
excuse for a large expenditure of money, 
and at the same time to get for himself the 
credit of being a spirited Minister, enabled 
to protect the people by all this fore- 
thought and preparation. If that was his 
object, all I can say is, that he could not 
carry it out in a more effectual manner 
than he is now doing. Cannot the noble 
Lord come to us in a different spirit, and 
say, ‘‘ We are on the best terms with the 
French Government, and we will endea- 
vour to make an arrangement with them 
for the mutual saving of expenditure.” 
They have got, at the present moment, four 
iron-cased ships completed ; they have the 
La Gloire, which has been at sea; they 
have three other frigates completed ; and 
those are all they have completed. They 
have no more. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the Member for Droitwich (Sir 
J. Pakington), speaking in May of last 
year, said that the Solferino and Magenta, 
two others of those iron-cased vessels, 
were going to be launched in the ensuing 
month, and added to the French fleet. 
They are not finished yet, and will not be 
for the next three or four months. That 
is an illustration of the way these matters 
are exaggerated. Why cannot the noble 
Lord take the matter into his own hands; 

or, if he cannot, let somebody else do it! ; 
I mean by that, T think that it is not an 
impossibility to do it. I will undertake 
for him that it can be done. 


Nay, only 
that I might alarm the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stroud did I say so, 
I would add that I would undertake to do 


it. Now see what a difference it would 
produce in the state of our preparations 
and finances if such an arrangement as 
that could be taiked over and come to. I 
do not speak of any written formal engage- 
ment or diplomatic act. All that I want is, 
that a Government which professes to be so 
friendly with the French Government—a 
Government which came into power on 
two grounds—first, to give us a Reform 
Bill; and secondly, because they were the 
only Government to keep us on terms of 
friendship with France—I ask that the 
Government, which is par excellence 
the friend of the French Government, 
shall take this little matter in hand. 
Never let us hear again, from this mo- 
ment, that the Government is under some 
apprehension because these iron - cased 
vessels are being built, or some other pre- 
paration is going on in France. Let them 
come to us, and tell us exactly what that 
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state of preparation is, and that they haye 
assurances from the French Government 
that these vesselsmre not to be completed 
within a certain time. In the report be- 
fore us there are ten frigates announced as 
having been ordered to be laid down in 
the winter of last year. There is not one 
of them that is in a state of completion; 
there is not one that could be launched 
before the spring of next year. Would it 
not be possible for our Government to 
say to the French Government—“ If you 
won’t push forward these iron-cased ves- 
sels, we will enter into a similar engage- 
ment; and we may then husband our re- 
sources and go on with the least expense, 
and still preserve the same relative strength 
towards each other.” For it is, in my opi- 
nion, a great mistake to suppose, that if 
two countries are armed, the one having 
twenty and the other thirty iron-cased 
vessels, they are any stronger than they 
would be if one had six and the other 
four. I am not speaking with a view to 
a total disarmament. I am not speaking 

in reference to any chimerical notion of 
saving the whole expense of your fleet, or 
of lowering your fleet to the level of the 
French fleet. No rational man in this 
country or France expects it. We are an 
island; the fleet is the key of our very 
door: we cannot leave our house except 
by water—and no one can complain, as we 
have at least four times the tonnage of 
France, and double her commerce, besides 
our colonies to protect, that we should 
have a larger fleet. Iam persuaded that 
we might maintain a superiority at sea 
without objection from anybody in France. 
I beg the House to entertain this idea, and 
if it will not be advanced by the noble 
Lord, I would say to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, ‘Agree with your leader, and see 
whether you cannot do it.” I will speak 
to my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. Stans- 
feld) as somewhat of an old soldier in this 
House, and I will give him a word of ad- 
vice as to the way in which any object of 
this kind can be accomplished. Twenty- 
one years ago, when I came into this 
House, the Liberals were just at the close 
of their career, and they were in financial 
difficulties. They were succeeded by Sir 
Robert Peel and the Conservative party. 
I came into this House on a mission—to 
establish as far as I could the principle of 
free trade. My hon. Friend has also a 
mission, for he wishes seriously, I sup- 
pose, to effect a reform in the expenditure. 
I give him the result of my experience, 
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and point out to him the way we went to 
work. I proclaimed from the first that I 
would accept aid from .ither side of the 
House in promoting my principles. I did 
not assail Gentlemen opposite as a political 
party. I found most of my opponents 
there, and I hope they will give me credit 
when I say that as opponents I found 
them straightforward and above-board. 
But to this political party I held this 
language—*‘If you will do the work I wish 
to be done, I shall be as glad to support 
you in doing it as if it were done on this 
side.” Well, and what was the conse- 
quence? The work was done by the other 
side. If I had taken the line the hon. 
Gentleman has taken to night, and assailed 
the party opposite, and refused to have their 
aid in the task I had in hand, it would not 
have been accomplished. So far as I am 


concerned—and I hope my hon. Friend | © 


will take the same view—unless the Go- 
vernment now in office will address them- 
selves seriously to the task of retrenchment, 
and take a rational course in their relation 
to France, calculated to promote that end— 
I hope my hon. Friend and those who act 
with him, will give their support to the 
right hon. Gentleman and the party oppo- 
site for the purpose of doing it. I speak, 
undoubtedly, with great respect, personal 
respect—for some of the Members of the 
present Government ; but this is a question 
in which the interests of the whole com- 
munity are at stake, and we must not in- 
dulge too far our personal predilections or 
partialities. And I say, that unless the 
present Government will address them- 
selves, and that speedily, to the task 
which has been indicated by my hon. 
Friend, the state of the country will be 
such that I am sure their opponents will 
be compelled to address themselves to it. 
The crisis which impends over us is one in 
which all classes are concerned, and which 
affects all the various interests of the 
nation. The first thing to be affected 
is that industry which is now in the 
greatest peril, and which more than any- 
thing else carried us through the great 
war with France, and has been the main 
source of your prosperity ever since. De- 
pend upon it, if the cotton industry falls 
everything else will fall with it. [* Oh, 
oh!” ] Isay it will be so, for there is nota 
grazier or breeder in Norfolk or Lincoln, 
a cattle dealer in Scotland or Ireland, but 
will, within six months, in common with 
every other interest in the State, become 
sensible of the disastrous consequences ; 
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and it is with a full knowledge of the 
danger which impends that I earnestly 
hope this question of financial retrench- 
ment will be seriously entertained by the 
Government. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 65; Noes 
367: Majority 302. 


List of the Ayes. 
Ayrton, A. 8. * Lee, W. 
Baines, E, Lewis, I. 
Barnes, T. Lindsay, W. S. 
Bazley, T. MacEvoy, E. 
Bulkeley, Sir R, M‘Mahon, P. 
Buxton, C. Maguire, J. F. 
Caird, J. Marsh, M, H. 
Childers, H, C. E Mildmay, H. F, 

y, J. Mills, A. 

Clifton, Sir R. J, Pease, H. 
Cobden, R. Peto, Sir S. M. 
Coningham, W, Pilkington, J, 
Cox, W. Potter, E. 
Crossley, F, Robartes, T. J. A. 
Dalglish, R. Seely, Cc 
Dillwyn, L, L, Seymour, W. D. 
Dodson, J. G, Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Douglas, Sir C, Sidney, T. 
Doulton, F. Smith, J. B. 
Dunlop, A. M. Sullivan, M. 
Ewing, H.E, C. Sykes, Col. W. H. 
Fermoy, Lord Talbot, C. R. M. 
Forster, W. E. Taylor, P. A, 
Greville, Col, F. Tomline, G, 
Hadfield, G. Trelawny, Sir J. 8. 
Hennessy, J, P. Warner, E. 
Heygate, W. U. Westhead, J. P. B. 
Hibbert, J. T. Whalley, G. H. 
Hornby, W. H. White, J. 
Kekewich, S, T, Willoughby, Sir H, 
Kershaw, J. Wyld, J. 
Langton, W. H, G. TELLERS, 
Lawson, W. Stansfeld, Mr, 
Leatham, E, A. Baxter, Mr. 

List of the Nozs. 
Acton, Sir J.D. Bathurst, A. A. 
Adair, H. E. Beach, W. W. B. 
Adam, W. P. Beamish, F. B. 


Adderley, rt.hon. C. B. Beaumont, W. B. 
Adeane, H. J. Beaumont, S. A. 
Agar-Ellis,hon.L,G,F, Beecroft, G. 8. 


Agnew, Sir A. Bellew, R. M. 
Angerstein, W. Bentinck, G. W. P, 
Annesley, hon. Col. H, Bentinck, G, C. 
-Anson, hon. Major Benyon, R, 
Antrobus, E. Berkeley, hon. 


H. F. 
Archdall, Capt, M, Berkeley, Col. F. W. F. 
Cc. P. F. 


Ashley, Lo Berkeley, hon. C, 
Astell, J. H. Bernard, T. T 
Atherton, Sir W. Biddulph, Col. 
Bailey, C. Black, A. 

Baring, H. B. Blencowe, J. G. 


Baring,rt. hon. SirF.T. Bond, J. W. M‘Geough 
Baring, g. Bonham-Carter, J. 





Baring, T, G. Booth, Sir R, G. 
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Bouverie, rt. hon. E. °°. 
Bouverie, hon. P. P. 
Bovill, W. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bramston, T. W. 


Burrell, Sir P. 

Bury, Visct. 

Butler-Johnstone, H. A. 

Butt, I. 

Calthorpe, hon. F. H. 
W.G 


Cardwell, rt. hon. E. 
Carnegie, hon. C. 
Castlerosse, Visct. 
Cave, S 

Cavendish, hon. W. 
Cavendish, Lord G. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Chapman, J. 

Clifford, C. C. 
Clifford, Col. 

Clive, Capt. hon, G. W. 
Cochrane, A.D. R. W.B. 
Coke, hon. Col, 

Cole, hon. H. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collier, R. P. 
Conolly, T. 

Copeland, Mr. Ald, 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, rt. hon. W. F. 
Craufurd, E.H. J, 
Cravford, R. W. 
Cubitt, G. 

Dalkeith, Earl of 


Denman, hon. G, 

Dent, J. D. 

Disraeli, rt. hon. B. 
Duff, M. E. G, 

Duff, R. W. 

Duke, Sir J. 
Duncombe, hon. W. E. 
Dundas, F. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunkellin, Lord 
Dunne, M. 

Du Pre, C. G. 

East, Sir J. B. 
Edwards, Major 
Egerton, Sir P. G. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Egerton, hon. W. 
Elcho, Lord 

Enfield, Visct. 

Ennis, J. 

Estcourt,rt. hn.T, II. S, 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, T, W. 

Ewart, W, 
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Ewart, J.C. 

Fane, Col. J. W. 
Farquhar, Sir M. 
Fellowes, E. 

Fenwick, H. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finlay, A. S. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Fitzwilliam, hn.C.W.W. 
Foley, I. W. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Foster, W. O 
Fortescue, hon. F, D. 
Fortescue, C. S. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Gard, R. S. 

Garnett, W. J. 

Gavin, Major 

Getty, S. @. 

Gibson, rt. hon. T, M. 
Giipin, Col. 

Gilpin, C. 

Gladstone, Capt. 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G.G. 

Goddard, A. L. 
Goldsmid, Sir F. H. 
Gore, J. R. 0. 

Gore, W. R. O. 
Greaves, E 

Greenall, G. 
Greenwood, J. 
Gregory, W. I. 
Grenfell, C. P. 

Gray, Capt. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey de Wilton, Visct. 
Griffith, C. D. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurdon, B. 

Gurney, J. II. 
Gurney, S. 

Hanbury, R. 
Handley, J. 

Hankey, T. 

Ilanmer, Sir J. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hardy, J. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hartopp, E. B. 

Hay, Sir J. C. D. 
Hayter, rt. hn. Sir W. G. 
Headlam,rt. hon. T. E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Heathcote, hon. G. Il. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Henley, Lord 
Henniker, Lord 
Tlerbert, rt. hon. H, A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hlesketh, Sir T. G. 
Heygate, Sir F. W. 
Hodgkinson, G. 
Hodgson, K. D. 
Holland, E. 
Hopwood, J. T. 
Tlorsfall, T. B. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E, 
Tlotham, Lord 
Tloward, hon. C. W. G. 
Howes, E, 
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Humberston, P. S, 
Hume, W. W. F. 

unt, G. W. 

Hutt, rt. hon, W. 
Jackson, W. 

Jermyn, Earl 

Jervoise, Sir J. C. 
Johnson, Capt. J. S. W. 
Johnstone, Sir J, 


Kingscote, Colonel. 

Kinnaird, hon, A. F. 

Knatchbull, W. F. 

Knatchbull-HugessenE, 

Knightley, R. 

Knox, Col, 

Knox, hon. Major S. 

Lacon, Sir E. 

Laird, J. 

Layard, A. II. 

Leeke, Sir H, 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, Major C. 

Legh, W. J. 

Leighton, Sir B. 

Lennox, Lord G. G. 

Leslie, C. P. 

Lever, J. O. 

Lewis, rt. hon. Sir G. C. 

Liddell, hon. H. G, 

Locke, J 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R, 

Lysley, W. J. 

Lytton, rt. hon. Sir E. 
G. E. L. B. 

Macaulay, K. 

M‘Cormick, W. 

Macdonogh, F. 

Mackinnon,W.A.(Lym.) 

Mackinnon, W. A.(Rye) 

Mainwaring, T 

Malcolm, J. W. 

Malins, R. 

Marshall, W. 

Martin, P. W. 

Martin, J. 

Massey, W.N. 

Miles, Sir W. 

Miller, W. 

Mills, T. 

Mills, J. R. 

Milnes, R. M. 

Mitchell, T. A. 

Mitford, W. T. 

Moffatt, G. 

Monson, hon. W. J. 

Mordaunt, Sir C. 

Morgan, O 

Morgan, hon. Major 

Morris, D. 

Morrison, W. 

Mowbray, rt. hon, J, R. 

Mundy, W. 

Newdegate C. N. 

Newport, Visct. 

Nicol, W. 

Noel, hon. G, J. 

Norris, J. T, 

North, Col, 
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North, F. 
Ogilvy, Sir J. 
Onslow, G. 
Owen, Sir H. O. 
Packe, Col. 
Padmore, R. 
Paget, C. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Pakenham, Col. 
Palmer, Sir R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, Major W. 
Patten, Col. W. 
Peacocke, G. M. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, rt. hon. F. 
Pennant hon. Col. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Phillips, G. L. 
Pigott, Serjeant 
Pollard-Urquhart, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. 
Portman, hon. W, H. B, 
Potts, G 
Powell, J. J. 
Powys, P. L. 
Pritchard, J. 
Proby, Lord 
Puller, C. W. G. 
Ramsden, Sir J. W. 
Raynham, Visct. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Robertson, D. 
Robertson, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Rolt, J. 
Rothschild, Baron M. de 
Russell, I, 
Russell, A. 
Russell, Sir W. 
St. Aubyn, J. 
Salomons, Mr. Ald. 
Sclater-Booth, G. 
Scott, Lord I, 
Scott, Sir W. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Selwyn, C.J. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Sir M. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Smith, M, T. 
Smith, Augustus 
Smith, M. 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, S. G. 
Smyth, Col. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerville, rt. hon, Sir 
W.M 


Spooner, R, 

Steel, J. 

Stirling, W. 

Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Stuart, Col. 

Stuart, Lieut. Col. W. 
Stracey, Sir H. 
Tempest, Lord A. V. 
Thompson, H. S. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Thynne, Lord H. 
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Tite, W. Welby, W. E. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. Wemyss, J. H.E. 
Torrens, R. Whitbread, S. 
Trollope, rt. hon. Sir J, White, L. 

Turner, J. A. Wickham, H. W. 
Turner, C. Williams, Col. 
Vane, Lord H. Winnington, Sir T, E. 
Vansittart, W. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Verner, Sir W. Wood, W. 

Verney, Sir H. Woods, H. 
Vernon, H. F. Wrightson, W. B. 
Villiers, rt. hon, C. P. Wyndham, hon. P. 
Vivian, H. H Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Vyner, R. A. Wynne, C. G. 
Walcott, Admiral Wynne, W. W. E. 
Walker, J. R. Wyvill, M. 
Walpole, rt.hon.S. H. Yorke, hon. E. T. 
Walsh, Sir J. 

Walter, J. TELLERS. 
Watlington, J. W. P. Brand, Mr. 
Weguelin, T. M. Dunbar, Sir W. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the proposed 
words be added instead thereof.” 


Mr. WALPOLE: Mr. Speaker, the 
announcement made at the commence- 
ment of this evening by the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government was 
of so startling and unusual a character, 
that it places not merely myself, but my 
friends and the House, in a position of 
great difficulty and embarrassment. In 
the choice, however, of the difficulties 

laced before me, and placed before the 

ouse, it is my duty now to redeem the 
pledge which I gave at the commencement 
of the evening, that I would state the 
course which, upon reflection, I thought 
it would be right to take. The Gevern- 
ment have placed us in this position— 
either the House is not to express its opi- 
nion on questions of finance and expendi- 
ture, without running the risk of throw- 
ing the responsibility on any Gentleman 
who may move an Amendment of attempt- 
ing to displace the Government; or else 
the responsibility which, on the other horn 
of the dilemma, would be thrown on me 
is, that notwithstanding the Motion of 
which I gave notice was not intended, 
either by me or by those with whom I 
act, as a Motion of censure or of want 
of confidence in the Government, yet the 
noble Viscount has chosen to put it in that 
light, and therefore throws on me, who 
have given notice of that Motion, the re- 
sponsibility alluded to by my right hon. 
Friend below me, of taking upon myself 
all the responsibility of such a Motion, 
supposing it were to succeed. Now, I 
always understood that any Gentleman or 
party in this House who undertook to 
move what is considered a vote of censure 
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or of want of confidence, can only do so on 
the supposition that they are prepared to 
take the consequences of the Government 
resisting such a Motion and being in a 
minority. Those consequences would be 
either a dissolution of Parliament, or a 
change of Administration. The friends 
with whom I act—the noble Earl at the 
head of the party with which I am proud 
to be connected has, I know, from the 
beginning of these proceedings—from the 
beginning of this Session and throughout 
this Session—publicly in his place in the 
other House, and privately among his 
friends, always said that he did not wish 
to displace the noble Lord opposite. That 
being so, it is not in my power—consist- 
ently, at least, with my opinion of the 
duty I owe to this House and to my 
friends—to persevere with a Motion which 
may be attended with consequences, and 
which might entail responsibilities, that I, 
for one, am not prepared to encounter ; 
and inasmuch as the noble Viscount him- 
self has said to-night, that if his Resolu- 
tion be carried, the Government do intend 
earnestly to apply themselves to consider 
the best means by which reductions can 
be made in our expenditure, the House 
loses much less by accepting such Reso- 
lution than it might lose if I were to 
persevere with my Motion entailing the 
consequences to which I have adverted. I 
know the course I am now taking may not 
be agreeable to some of those with whom 
I would wish always to co-operate; but I 
am placed in so unusual and unexpected 
a position, that I must bear all the respon- 
sibility of the course which I take; and, 
if anybody is to blame for that course, the 
blame must rest with me alone. Never- 
theless, I believe that, upon the whole, the 
course I propose to take is a course most 
conducive to the well-being of the country ; 
for I think it not desirable to attempt to 
disturb the Government at such a mo- 
ment as the present, when I have no 
reason myself to say that the Govern- 
ment do not deserve the confidence of the 
country. 

.Mr. W. E. FORSTER (who spoke 
amid much interruption) said, he wished 
to state in a few words the sense he put 
upon the Resolution of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. He 
interpreted it in the sense stated by the 
noble Lord himself—as a pledge for 
economy. He was well aware that the 
words in which the pledge were clothed 
in themselves carried very little weight 
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with them; nevertheless, he felt assured 
that the noble Lord would not have ven- 
tured to take the unprecedented course of 
himself proposing this Amendment, know- 
ing the feeling of the country with re- 
spect to the amount of taxation, without 
being prepared, as far as possible, to fulfil 
the pledge held out. He wished further 
to state, that notwithstanding the small 
number, comparatively, of the supporters 
of the original Motion, he congratulated— 
and he believed that the friends of econo- 
my throughout the country would con- 
gratulate—the hon. Member for Halifax 
on having brought forward the Motion, 
for he fancied that otherwise they would 
not have had this pledge from the noble 
Lord. Since the noble Lord had proposed 
his Resolutions as a vote of confidence in 
the Ministry, he might say that he had 
confidence in the noble Lord’s Government, 
as far as foreign policy was concerned ; 
but with regard to economy, if he merely 
compared the professions of the noble Lord 
with those of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, he should have been willing to 
support the right hon. Gentleman; how- 
ever, he could not separate the foreign 
policy from the home policy, and therefore 
he should now support the Resolutions of 
the noble Lord, on the condition that an 
expenditure admitted on all hands to be 
excessive should no longer be wrung from 
the pockets of the people. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
state the course he should feel it his duty 
to take under the extraordinary circum- 
stances in which the House was placed. 
He liked a direct course. He came there 
to-night for the purpose of hearing the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) debated and decided upon its me- 
rits. He thought the subject interesting, 
and he should not have been frightened 
by the language even of the noble Vis- 
count. But before that question could be 
discussed, the noble Viscount, in a manner 
unprecedented, unconstitutional, and un- 
parliamentary, stood up and declared what 
would be his conduct in the event of the 
House being satisfied of the justice of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment. 
If the noble Viscount could act in that 
way whenever he pleased, he became not 
the leader, but the Dictator of that As- 
sembly. As the Motion of the Previous 
Question could not be now put according 
to the forms of the House, and as his right 
hon. Friend had withdrawn his Amend- 
ment, nothing remaimed for him to say, 

Mr, W. E. Forster 
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but that, as he held the words of the noble 
Lord’s Resolutions to be without meaning, 
equivocating, and shuffling, he could not 
agree to them, and should meet the Motion 
with a direct negative. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: As a friend 
of economy, I cannot, like the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
who, I believe, pulls the strings on this 
occasion, find matter of congratulation in 
the course which the debate has taken; 
for, whatever may be the opinion of the 
crowded assembly in this House, J am 
mistaken if the country will not look on 
the whole proceedings of this night as one 
of the most solemn shams. Here we were 
brought down on the eve of one of the 
great holydays of the country to hear an 
elaborate speech from my hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax, which, somehow or 
other, evaded the whole subject, but 
which, if carried out to its legitimate con- 
clusions, would involve this country in a 
long and expensive war. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax, taking counsel, no doubt, 
in the morning with his colleague, the 
other Member for Halifax, made a speech 
in which a few Liberal sentiments were 
enounced, but the question of economy 
was kept completely in the background, 
though the hon. Member, like the Emperor 
Napoleon, seemed ready to go to war for 
an idea. In the speech he made he gave 
the go-by to all the discussions on Esti- 
mates, and I felt rather surprised when I 
recollected that those hon. Gentlemen 
among whom I sit, but in whose senti- 
ments I do not always participate, when 
we come to Votes upon Estimates—to a 
Vote like that on Alderney, for instance, 
the other night, in which £270,000 was 
at stake, and which by the aid of eight 
votes we might have struck off, are always 
absent, though they can come down here 
at other times and in sounding periods 
and bow-wow platitudes enunciate theories 
which attract the attention of the House 
even on the eve of a Derby Day—and 
that is a great thing. Then there are 
those sixty-three Financial Reformers who 
signed the famous round-robin, who are 
always away when there is anything 
brought forward ; for instance, on that Vote 
for Aldershot, which was one of the first 
things we tested them upon, they were 
all absent. [‘ No, no!”]) Perhaps there 
were some of them there, but I notiee that 
these Gentlemen have got now into a way 
of saying, ‘No, we won’t contest the Es- 
timates, but we will come forward on some 
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oceasion when we can dono good; we will 
shut the door of expenditure when the 
steed of economy has been stolen” and 
late in the Session a Motion is made like 
this, which I think is about the most 
ridiculous thing I ever heard of. I cannot 
congratulate the friends of economy on 
this night’s business. Between the variety 
of Amendments, my feeling was very 
much 
“ Why all this difference should there be 
“«? Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.” 

This has been from the beginning to the 
end a bottle of smoke which will be duly 
appreciated by everybody who is not a 
Member of Parliament. [Mr. Cox: And 
by some of them.] Well, perhaps, by 
some of them too. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Finsbury represents a large 
constituency, full of common sense, who 
will appreciate all this; but there are 
other people who are not in the same 
happy position as the hon. Gentleman. 
Well, what is the state of things we have 
gotto? If we talk of economy, up starts 
the noble Viscount and cries out, “‘I will 
have no economy—that’s a party question.” 
The right hon. Gentleman and sensitive 
Member for Cambridge University attends 
a meeting. [Mr. Watporz: No, no!] 
No, he does not attend it, then; but he 
has such confidence in his party that he 
keeps away and agrees to move an Amend- 
ment; and then 


“Back recoils, he knows not why, 
“ E’en at the sound himself has made,” 


The right hon. Gentleman was bound, 
before he brought everybody down here in 
crowds, to have made up his mind, and to 
have known the effect of what he was 
about to say. It will not do for him to 
come down here, and, with hearse-like 
moans and with as much solemnity of 
manner as if the British Constitution were 
at stake, to say, “No, I like economy 
much, but I like Lord Palmerston 
more.” It was the duty of the right 
hon. Gentleman to have thought of all 
that before he put himself, his party, 
and, what I think is of infinitely more 
consequence, the country, in the position 
in which we now find ourselves. I felt 
so strongly the futility of all these Motions, 
that I intended to have taken the noble 
and independent course of walking away 
out of the House and voting upon none of 
them. I have heard nothing like a reason 
given to-night. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax made a speeeh in 
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which there was a good deal about Sclavo- 
nian nationalities, and some of the claptrap 
about Italian unity. It seems now that 
we are never to have anything said about 
domestic policy; but the moment any 
domestic policy is pointed at, immediately 
people are to get up and say, “Oh, but 
there’s Italian unity.” I give no opinion 
now about Italian unity. I hope that 
all nations struggling for liberty will 
succeed on their own merits; but if for 
Italian unity we are to be called on for 
that self-defence of which we have heard 
something to-night, and if for that self- 
defence we are to be called on for a loan 
of £11,500,000, then, much as I love 
Italian unity, I love British integrity 
more. I warn the House, and those hon. 
Gentlemen who allow that red herring to 
be drawn across their trail so often, that, 
fond as they may be of Italian unity, 
there is a duty which they owe to this 
country in the shape of British expendi- 
ture, and, however much I may sympa- 
thize with a people struggling for their 
liberty, I sympathize with the British 
taxpayer more. I, for one, regret that 
this debate has not turned upon questions 
of domestic economy, but has run away 
on questions which are not relevant to 
the subject. I do not exactly know what 
the position of things is after the course 
the right hon. Gentleman has taken. I 
believe it has been said that on the eve of 
the Derby “favourites” are sometimes 
found “bolting.” It looks to me in this 
case as if the “ favourite” had— not “bolt- 
ed” exactly, but as if somebody had “got 
at him,” as they say. Whether or not 
that be the case, I suspect that the right 
hon. Gentleman can never run for a Derby 
again. We have had this battle of Amend- 
ments, these sham Motions, and reformers 
getting up and congratulating themselves 
on economy; and what progress have we 
made towards economy? Is the Member 
for Bradford so soft as really to believe 
that by this Motion we have got any 
promise of economy? The effect of it is 
this—we have made the noble Viscount 
stronger than ever. I hear the cheer of the 
hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnard), who, 
as a banker, of course delights in the cir- 
culation of money; but by “ stronger 
than ever” 1 mean that the noble Vis- 
count will be more unchecked than ever. 
He will come down here and propose 
Votes of national fortifications, and you 
will support him. I think the only per- 
son who has come out of this matter with 
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feclings of satisfaction is the hon. Member 
for Brighton. [Mr. Waite: No, no!] 
For he comes down with his Eleven, and 
plays All the World. He is beaten fairly ; 
but late in the Scssion we get the out- 
siders, the fags and the longstops, who 
come down here and bring forward these 
Motions, which can do no earthly good. 
Ido not know whether we are going to 
have another division or not, but what 
I would advise the rest of the House 
to do would be to leave the matter 
entirely in the hands of the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University and 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiver- 
ton. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the Resolution of 
the noble Lord did not satisfy him, more 
especially the second paragraph, and he 
would move the omission of the second 
paragraph, and the substitution of the 
following words in lieu thereof :—‘ But 
this House would regard with satisfaction 
such a decrease of the National Expendi- 
ture as would admit of a reduction of the 
present exceptional War Taxation.” Hon. 
Gentlemen who were anxious to see the 
expenditure reduced without interfering 
with the security of the country could 


hardly do otherwise than support this 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

By leaving out from the word “ Abroad” to 
the end of the said proposed Amendment, in order 
to add the words ‘‘ but this House would regard 
with satisfaction such a decrease of the National 
Expenditure as would admit of a reduction of the 
present exceptional War Taxation,” 


—instead thereof. 


Viscount PALMERSTON : I can only 
say that I have the same objection to this 
Amendment as I had to the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, if I might pre- 
sume to give any advice to the House 
under the present circumstances, it would 
be that we should all go home. The busi- 
ness, being really serious, will no doubt 
again afford to the House an opportunity 
of delivering its opinion upon it. It 
is not likely that a combination of Par- 
liamentary circumstances such as has 
occurred to-night will occur again. I 
think the best thing is always to put 
a good face upon a disagreeable state of 
affairs, and take that sensible view which 
may be taken even of the most distress- 
ing and adverse occurrences, if you have 
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a command over your temper and your 
head. On the present occasion it would 
be much better not to interfere with 
the further discussion, which, I have 
no doubt, will occur on a subject so 
serious as the finances of the country, 
when that subject will be divested of the 
collateral circumstances which have been 
connected with it to-night. I will not 
impugn the conduct of my right hon. 
Friend. I certainly did expect that one 
who has so many real claimsto the name and 
character of a statesman, and whose Par- 
liamentary knowledge is so great that I 
have always willingly and readily bowed 
to it, might have contemplated the pos- 
sible issue, that the Government might 
choose to raise, however unwarrantably. 
There has been a discussion to-night 
whether it was a question of wart of 
confidence or not. I think, no doubt, 
on the part of my right hon. Friend 
there was a want of confidence. ‘The 
only result of the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lindsay) would be, 
that the House will sit up to a very un- 
reasonable hour—considering the engage- 
ments of to-morrow—and my opinion is 
that we should much better allow the Re- 
solutions of the noble Lord to pass. What 
are those Resolutions? The House having 
lost an opportunity of discussing in a be- 
coming spirit the most serious question of 
the day, we shall not at all improve our 
present position, or advance those opinions 
which are, I doubt not, sincerely enter- 
tained by many hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, by entering upon the 
consideration of the Amendment which 
has just been proposed. It appears to 
me that the best thing we could do, after 
what has occurred, is to allow the Reso- 
lutions to pass, with this conviction, 
which I am sure the majority of the 
House will feel, that when the Resolu- 
tions have passed they will not have the 
least influence on public events or on 
public conviction. 

Srrk WILLIAM HEATHCOTE: I en- 
tirely concur in the advice which the right 
hon. Gentleman has addressed to the 
House, and believe that it would be far 
more for the dignity of our debates and of 
our proceedings if we take without further 
division or discussion the Amendment of 
the noble Lord, which has now become a 
substantive Motion, and leave the whole 
world to judge of the proceedings of the 
noble Lord and the Government upon the 
matter. But my reason for rising now is 
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not to give that opinion, but rather to 
protest against the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) as re- 
gards the colour which he has given to 
the conduct of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Walpole) and the course which he felt it 
his duty to take, and also against the 
view which was taken by an hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. B. Osborne) on the 
same subject. It is true that the course 
which events have taken this evening 
have reduced to a solemn farce that which 
ought to have been a serious debate. But 
to whom is that owing? It is owing not 
to my right hon. Friend, but to the noble 
Lord. [‘ Hear, hear!” ‘‘No,no!’] Yes, 
to the noble Lord—for the noble Lord, 
with that adroitness of which he is so 
great a master, put the House in such a 
position that it was absolutely impossible 
for the debate to go on otherwise than in 
a manner which would be entirely beside 
the question which we were met to dis- 
cuss. Now, I say that the course taken 
by my right hon. Friend is one which 
leaves it in the power of the House to 
deal with the subject again. You may be 
assured of this—that if my right hon. 
Friend had not withheld his Amendment, 
the result would have been that the whole 
House would have been embarked in 
a subject entirely foreign to finance. The 
whole question would have been whether 
the noble Lord was to retain office or not. 
Many a man who does not agree with the 
noble Lord politically or financially on 
some subjects would have withdrawn 
from opposition rather than have dis- 
turbed the noble Lord in the possession of 
the office which he holds. Any looker-on 
may judge how far the noble Lord’s Go- 
vernment has gained in character by the 
course pursued to-night. I will give no 
opinion on that. Let every person who 
reads the newspapers to-morrow judge of 
our position. But this I say, that this 
financial subject remains open; it awaits 
discussion; discussion some time or other 
is inevitable, and you will then approach 
it without the prejudices with which it 


would have been approached if my right]. 


hon. Friend had not exercised a wise 
discretion. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] There may be 
Gentlemen eager for a division; but of 
this I feel confident, that the time will 
come when they will see that my right 
hon. Friend has been the man who has 
saved them from a great difficulty, and 
that he has not only shown the fair dis- 
position which he always does to look 
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things really in the face, but has shown 
a political discretion and wisdom which 
some of those who have censured him will 
one day recognise. 

Mr. CLAY expressed his satisfaction 
that the noble Lord had not accepted the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman, 
which had been generally spoken of as 
calculated, if was not intended, to humi- 
liate him. The noble Lord had, however, 
undeceived those who thought that he was 
ready to swallow anything. There was a 
want of vigour and of reality both about 
the original Motion and the Amendments, 
with the single exception of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Horsman), which alone raised a distinct 
and an honest issue. 


Question, “‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment,” put, and agreed to. 


Question, 

“That the words ‘ this Ilouse, deeply impressed 
with the necessity of economy in every Depart- 
ment of the State, is at the same time mindful 
of its obligation to provide for the security of 
the Country at Home and the protection of its 
interests Abroad ; and observes with satisfaction 
the decrease which has already been effected in 
the National Expenditure, and trusts that such 
further diminution may be made therein as the 
future state of things may warrant,’ be added 
to the word ‘ That’ in the original Question,” 


—put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, 


That this House, deeply impressed with tho 
necessity of economy in every Vepartment of the 
State, is at the same time mindful of its obliga. 
tion to provide for the security of the Country at 
Home and the protection of its interests Abroad ; 
and observes with satisfaction the decrease which 
has already been effected in the National Expen- 
diture, and trusts that such further diminution 
may be made therein as the future state of 
things may warrant, 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Thursday. 


Sate atataatatael 
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395. Copyright ( Works 


COPYRIGHT (WORKS OF ART) BILL. 
[Bit No, 49.] 

ORDER FOR COMMITTEE DISCHARGED. BILL 
COMMITTED TO A SELECT COMMITTEES. 
Eant GRANVILLE said, that in ac- 

cordance with what appeared to be the 
general feeling of their Lordships, he pro- 
posed to move that this Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. He thought that 
would be the best mode of dealing with 
the complicated details of the question. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
he would not oppose the reference to a 
Select Committee, but thought that the 
requiredamendments could have been made 
in the Bill in a Committee of the Whole 
House. He would suggest, however, that 
the Committee should consider whether, 
in giving new protection to painters and 
engravers, it would not be well to give 
similar protection to sculptors. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, he approved 
the reference to a Select Committee, be- 
cause he thought that before the Bill be- 
came law it would require to undergo 
very material alteration. At the same 
time he would venture to suggest the ne- 
cessity for an inquiry into the law of artis- 
tic copyright generally, which appeared 
to him to be in an unsettled and unsatis- 
factory condition. This Bill only pro- 
posed to deal with drawings and paint- 
ings, leaving the question as concerned 
sculpture unchanged. He thought the 
existing law with regard to engravings 
and sculpture required amendment. The 
law of copyright affecting engravings de- 
pended upon an old Act of 1735, called 
“* Hogarth’s Act,” which gave engravers 
a copyright in their works for fourteen 
years, afterwards extended to twenty-eight 
years. In order to obtain that privilege, 
however, it was requisite that each en- 
graving should bear the name of the en- 
graver and the date of the first publication, 
which requirement was, of course, not 
fulfilled in the case of artists’ proofs and 
proofs before letters. As the term of copy- 
right in engravings was not the same as 
that of literary copyright, in the case of 
engravings illustrating a work a question 
arose whether the engravings were go- 
verned by the Literary Copyright Act. 
Under the Literary Copyright Act, no 
preliminary conditions were prescribed, 
and copyright was given to the author 
during his life, and for seven years after- 
wards; or for a total period of forty-two 
years, if his life should not extend to 
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that period, But engravings published 
in illustrated works did not fall within 
the terms of the Literary Copyright 
Act, and therefore they were governed 
by the Engravings Act, which only gave 
a copyright of twenty-eight years, under 
certain conditions. In this Bill it was 
proposed to give to engravers a copyright 
during the author’s life, and for seven 
years afterwards; but not to give the al- 
ternative period of forty-two years. Under 
the Designs Act, sculptors could register 
their works, and recover penalties in case 
of piracy ; but the law in respect to seulp- 
ture differed from the law relating to 
painting and engravings. The result was 
an uncertain and incomplete state of 
things. He could not but think that it 
was desirable to establish the same law in 
reference to all artistic and literary pro- 
ductions. He thought, also, that the ques- 
tion of international copyright should be 
considered, together with the whole sub- 
ject of domestic copyright, before they 
proceeded to fresh legislation; and he 
would suggest that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the law of copy- 
right in general, and that this Bill should 
be referred to that Committee. 

Lorp TAUNTON said, he believed his 
noble Friend the President of the Coun- 
cil had exercised a very wise discretion 
in referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. He believed that the Bill pushed 
the principle of protection to a most ex- 
travagant point. He should despair of 
making the measure a reasonable one in a 
Committee of the Whole House, but he 
hoped that in a Select Committee they 
would be able to give to it that cha- 
racter. 

Eant STANHOPE trusted that the in- 
quiry before the Select Committee would 
be proceeded with immediately after the 
Whitsuntide recess; for he should con- 
sider it a great misfortune if the Bill, 
which had already received the assent of 
the other House, should, in consequence 
of any unnecessary delay, be dropped for 
the present Session. 

Eart GRANVILLE was afraid, that if 
the Select Committee were to enter into 
the consideration of all the subjects ad- 
verted to by the noble and learned Lord 
(Lord Chelmsford), a great delay must take 
place. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that what 
he desired was, that the different laws 
with respect to artistic works should be 
assimilated. 
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Eant GRANVILLE said, he would en- 
deavour to name the Committee before the 
House adjourned. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into a Committee on this Bill dis- 
charged ; and Bill referred to a Select 
Committee : 

The Lords following were named of the 
Committee; the Committee to meet on 
Monday the 16th instant, at Four o’Clock, 
and to appoint their own Chairman : 

Ld, Chancellor, 

Ld. President. 


E, Ellesmere. 
Ld. Chamberlain. 


Ld. Privy Seal. V. Hardinge. 

M. Westminster. V. Stratford de Red- 
Ld. Steward, cliffe. 

E. Derby. L. Overstone. 

E. Stanhope. L. Cranworth. 

E. Carnarvon, L. Wensleydale. 

E, Grey. L. Chelmsford. 


E. Sommers, L, Taunton. 


E, Ellenborough. 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL. 


[BILL No. 70.] SECOND READING. 


Order for the Second Reading read. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, said that its 
object was to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain. In 1858, the late Government en- 
tered into an agreement with a Company 
which had engaged to establish an electric 
telegraph communication between England 
and India. By that agreement the Com- 
pany were guaranteed an annual payment 
of 44 per cent on any sum up to £800,000 
which they might expend on the work, 
provided they succeeded in establishing 
such a communication. The Company 
laid down the communication, and for a 
short time each separate part was in suc- 
cessful operation, and messages were for 
some days transmitted from England to 
Kurrachee. The Company had therefore 
fulfilled the condition. But very soon 
after the line had been brought into work- 
ing order, some of the most important of 
its links became defective, and had never 
since been restored. The Government never- 
theless were still bound to pay the stipu- 
lated 44 per cent per annum. Under 
these circumstances the whole matter 
was then thrown upon the Government, 
who declined to attempt to restore the 
telegraphic communication themselves, but 
entered into an agreement with a new 
Company, by which that Company were 
to be remunerated from the profits of the 
undertaking, so that their profits would 
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depend on the successful operation of the 
telegraphic communication. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that electric telegraph communi- 
cation with India was not merely of 
commercial importance, but of the highest 
political importance also. If the matter 
were left to the management of a Company, 
he had no great hopes of the success of the 
scheme. ‘The line must pass through the 
territories of foreign rulers. A Company 
would hardly be able to carry out the ob- 
ject without the intervention of the Go- 
vernment. He therefore thought it would 
have been better if the Government had 
kept the whole matter in their own hands. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN said, he did not agree 
with the noble Duke in thinking that all 
that now remained to be done was to make 
the best of a bad bargain. He wished to 
know whether the Government had gone 
into the question, whether or not the elec- 
tric telegraph to be established under the 
Bill would form the best line of communi- 
cation with India? Suppose this Company 
should fail, were Government to take no 
other steps to complete telegraphic com- 
munication with India? Had they con- 
sidered whether this scheme was feasible? 
The correspondence which had taken place 
between the two Companies was very 
meagre, and there had been no declaration 
by the Government as to what the contract 
was, 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL thought his 
noble Friend misunderstood the whole 
transaction. The arrangement as to the 
payment of the late Company was not 
altered. They were absolutely entitled, 
under a Report made to the House of 
Commons, and by a vote of that House, 
to every farthing of money that was 
given to them by this Bill. There 
was a provision in the Bill, however, 
for converting that payment into annui- 
ties, and for their redemption by Go- 
vernment. The new Company, at their 
own risk and with a large expenditure of 
capital, offered to fish up the Red Sea 
cable and complete the line of communica- 
tion with India, without any advance or 
guarantee from the Government, and only 
stipulating for the profits of the line if 
they succeeded. He thought such an ar- 
rangement, so far as the Government were 
concerned, was making the best of a bad 
bargain; and he was not sure that, after 
all, this was not the most certain mode 
of establishing telegraphic communication 
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with India, which the Government were 
most anxious to see carried out. 

Lorp REDESDALE observed, that 
while the Bill stated there were certain 
arrangements which had been entered into 
with Her Majesty’s Treasury, these were 
not set out either in the preamble or sche- 
dules. He thought it extremely important 
that these arrangements should be speci- 
fied in the Bill. He had hoped that the 
mode in which the Bill was drawn had 
been exploded long ago. 

Eart GREY wished to know whether 
the arrangement the Government had 
made would be any obstacle to their es- 
tablishing another line, either by the Red 
Sca or through Persia, if that should be 
considered advisable, or whether a com- 
plete monopoly was given to one Com- 
pany? He thought it most important 
that the hands of the Government and 
Parliament should not be bound by such 
an arrangement. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL approved the 
general principle stated by the noble 
Chairman of Committees. Parliament 


should undoubtedly keep a sharp look- 
out in all these cases; and had that taken 
place in 1858, very possibly the original 
agreement would not have been sanctioned. 


The whole of the present arrangement had 
been laid before Parliament in the shape 
‘f a Treasury Minute, and the letter of 
she new Company accepting the terms. 
This was before the end of March, so that 
the House of Commons had had time 
maturely to consider the subject; and, in 
point of fact, no objection had been made 
to it. There was no guarantee given that 
other lines should not be established; the 
only agreement was that the new Com- 
pany should restore and complete the com- 
munication, and that they should have 
all the profits of the line up to the limit 
of 25 per cent, beyond which there were 
various arrangements as to the right of 
pre-emption. All this was specified in 
the Treasury Minute, but he should not 
object to insert the Treasury Minute 
in a schedule, if the rules of Parlia- 
mentary procedure would permit of that 
course. 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he did not 
think there was much reason to appre- 
hend any competition in the establishment 
of such a line of communication. His 
opinion was that the £200,000 proposed 
to be expended in restoring this commu- 
nication would be thrown away; and, 

oreover, he was convinced ‘that in the 


The Duke of Argyll 
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event of a war the communication would 
be destroyed. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday, the 13th 
instant. 


EDUCATION —CHRISHALL NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, — PETITION. —MOTION FOR 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Bisnor or ROCHESTER moved 
for— 

“ Copies of Correspondence between the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education and the 
Committee of a proposed National School at 
Chrishall, relative to an Application made for a 
Building Grant for the said School, and refused 
by the Committee of Council.” 

The right rev. Prelate said, that the 
case which he had to bring before their 
Lordships was a very small one in itself, 
but it involved principles which, if allowed 
to remain in operation, would affect the 
whole of the Church of England Schools. 
It was the case of the parish of Chrishall, 
in Essex, in which place, after a consider- 
able period of neglect, something like a 
little revival had taken place, and an efort 
was made to establish a school. An ap- 
plication was made to the Education Com- 
mittee for a grant in aid of the building; 
but it was refused on the ground that the 
proposed school was to be in union with 
the National Society, and that no grant 
could be allowed unless “‘the conscience 
clauses” were introduced. The reply of 
the Committee on Education created con- 
siderable feeling in the parish. It was 
known that the objection of the Committee 
was grounded on the circumstance that 
between fifty and sixty families profes- 
sedly belonged to the Church of England, 
and that about an equal number belonged 
to Dissent. The result was that the 
Dissenters immediately joined with the 
Church people in petitioning the Com- 
mittee of Council that the difficulty might 
be waived, and that a grant might be 
made in aid of the building of the Na- 
tional School. It was hoped that a una- 
nimous petition to that effect, in which 
the name of not a single inhabitant was 
wanting, might succeed in removing the 
difficulty which had been raised by the 
Education Committee; but the reply was 
to the effect, that although, no doubt, it 
was satisfactory that all the inhabitants 
should be willing to concur in establish- 
ing a National School, yet the building 
grants of the Committee were presumed 
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to be im perpetuum, and it was an in- 
variable rule that the assent or wishes of 
existing parishioners should not be acted 
upon so as to bind those who came after 
them. It was added that the parish of 
Chrishall was avowedly too small to sup- 
port more than one school; and that as 
neatly half of the inhabitants were Dis- 
senters, the next generation might be un- 
willing to Jet their children attend a school 
in connection with the National Society ; 
and the fact that an objection might pos- 
sibly be raised hereafter to the school on 
the part of some of the parishioners was 
deemed by the Education Committee a 
sufficient reason for refusing a grant in 
aid of the building. If the possible exist- 
ence of Dissent in another generation was 
to be considered an obstacle to the making 
of a grant in aid of a National School, the 
application of that principle would effec- 
tually debar the extension of Church of 
England Schools by the aid of public 
money, as had heretofore been the case. 
The reply of the Education Committee 
contained an intimation that there was 
something of a proselytizing system in 
the Church of England Schools; but such 
a system the National Society repudiated, 
except so far as it was bound to carry out 
its principles as an embodiment of the 
National Church promoting the cause of 
education. The National Society, by the 
profession of its members and by its charter, 
entertained, and had always insisted on 
promoting, the principles of the Church 
of England; but, at the same time, it had 
in its terms of union certain discretionary 
powers vested in managers which were 
designed to obviate objections, probably of 
a temporary kind, that might be made here 
and there. It was not correct to say that 
there was anything of a proselytizing cha- 
racter in the National Society, beyond that 
which must necessarily belong to it as the 
representative of the Church of England. 
Such a statement might equally well be 
made with respect to the British and Fo- 
reign Society, because the British and Fo- 
reign Schools were as much the schools of 
the Dissenters as the National Schools 
were the schools of the Church of England. 
The principle upon which the public grants 
were originally made was that of encourag- 
ing religious bodies who had already been 
exerting themselves in order to pro- 
mote the education of the country, and 
it was agreed that the question of reli- 
gion should be put on one side. The 
country was to avail itself of the efforts 
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which were made so strenuously by reli- 
gious bodies; but in the present instance 
what he and many others felt, and what 
had been represented to him continually 
since the question of the conscience clause 
had been so frequently agitated, was that 
the money power vested in the Committee 
of Council was made to control and in- 
fluence the religious character of schools. 
That was totally alien to the principles 
upon which the movement began. If 
carried out extensively, it must bring con- 
fusion into all the efforts that might be 
made to promote the Church of England 
schools, and that, too, without a particle 
of evidence that the discretionary power 
which managers were entitled and called 
upon to exercise had been in any way 
abused. In the absence of such evidence, 
it was rather hard that those who were 
exerting themselves to promote Church of 
England schools should be prevented from 
exercising the discretionary power vested 
in them ; while, at the same time, the 

were told that the Committee of Council 
would themselves exercise a discretionary 
power as to the schools which they might 
deem entitled to receive aid where Dissent 
in any form existed. He held, for his own 
part, that a discretionary power might be 
abused in the way of making grants, just 
as much as in requiring the application of 
religious tests. It was a fact, however, 
that the National Society had resisted at- 
tempts by managers to introduce religious 
tests. The Education Committee, in their 
reply to the promoters of the Chrishall 
school, professed to be guided by old rules. 
Now, the only rule bearing on the subject 
was to be found in page 6 of the last 
Code, and was to the effect that the reli- 
gious denomination of each school should 
be suitable to the families relied upon for 
the supply of scholars. He presumed that 
the people themselves were to judge of 
what was suited to their case. The in- 
habitants of Chrishall were unanimous in 
favour of the proposed National school ; 
but, leaving that point, he was at a loss 
to know when and where this rule had its 
origin? It was certainly to be found in 
the last Code, but it had no existence 
before. When the difficulty about the 
management clauses was arranged, it was 
thought that the National Society would 
be permitted to go on in its good work 
without molestation; and it was cer- 
tainly startling to be told that the money 
power wielded by the Education Com- 
mittee was to be used to control tho 
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character and religious teaching of the 
National schools. 

Tae Bishop or LINCOLN presented 
a petition from the Rev. John Douglas 
Giles, Rector of Willoughby, in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, complaining that a grant 
had been refused to a school in his pa- 
rish by the Committee of Council be- 
cause of its connection with the National 
Society, and praying for redress. The 
right rev. Prelate said, that this case was 
very similar to that just brought under 
their Lordships’ notice by his right rev. 
Brother. It had been proposed to esta- 
blish at Willoughby an infant school 
in connection with the National So- 
ciety, and application was made for a 
grant in aid of the building: the appeal 
was met by a refusal, it being stated, 
that after a careful consideration of the 
application, the Committee of the Privy 
Council regretted that they must decline 
to aid the promoters to establish a school, 
the pupils of which might, in the discre- 
tion of the managers, be compelled to learn 
the Church of England Catechism, and to 
attend the parish church. It was not pos- 
sible, however, that they would be com- 
pelled to attend the parish church, for it 
was two miles distant; and the rule with 
reference to the Catechism did not apply to 
infant schools. He deeply regretted that 
the Education Committee should have given 
such areply. The progress which had of 
recent years been made in the education 
of the people in this country—a progress 
at which the great and good Prince, whose 
loss we all deplored, had, in almost his last 
words, expressed his astonishment—was 
mainly owing to the efforts of private 
benevolence, the mainspring of which was 
the religious zeal of those by whom it 
was exhibited. It was clear, therefore, 
he added, that a refusal based on such 
grounds as those alleged by the Com- 
mittee of Council in the instance to 
which he adverted, must tend to check 
the aid which many good men were im- 
pelled to give for the reason he had 
mentioned. He might further observe 
that he viewed with some alarm the in- 
terruption which had lately been created 
in a system under which the education 
of the country had so greatly advanced. 
He was sorry the system had been broken 
in upon without the introduction of some 
more hopeful mode of securing the con- 
tinuance of that advancement. 


Tue Bisnor or ST. ASAPH said, he 
also could mention an instance in which 


The Bishop of Rochester 
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there had been, in his opinion, an injus- 
tice done towards a National School. In 
his diocese there had existed for about 
fifteen years a bad National school. In 
consequence of a change of master, and 
unwearied exertions on the part of the 
landowners and others, the school was 
put upon a better footing; and then it was 
thought that it would be better to pull 
down the schoolhouse and to rebuild it 
upon a new site. In that case all the 
landed proprietors and all who could be 
expected to contribute towards the expense 
were Churchmen, and the people of the 
district had no objection against sending 
their children to the National school. 
Application was made for a Government 
grant; but it was refused, upon the ground 
that there were numerous Dissenters in 
the parish who had petitioned against the 
grant. He contended, however, that the 
school was not a new school, within the 
meaning of the rule that had been re- 
ferred to, but was an old school that had 
existed for at least fifteen years before. 
In another case in his diocese the largest 
landed proprietor*of the parish was a 
Roman Catholic, but out of the population 
of 2,500 not 100 were also of that reli- 
gion. Application was made by the pro- 
prietor for a Government grant to build a 
Roman Catholic school—a denominational 
school of the most exclusive character—and 
a grantof £650 was made. No complaint 
was made of that grant; but it was com- 
plained that the same favour was not ex- 
tended to Church of England schools. If 
an impression were permitted to gain 
ground that the Church was held in dis- 
favour by the Government, an evil would 
be created, the effects of which would be 
felt for many years to come. 

Eart GRANVILLE (who was very im- 
perfectly heard) said, he could not admit 
that the Department over which he pre- 
sided was justly liable to the charge of 
hostility towards the Church of England 
schools, and of withholding from those 
schools a fair share of the Government 
grants, to the discouragement of those 
who were interested in them. The right 
rev. Prelates appeared to think that some 
new rule, or new application of a rule, had 
been introduced. That was entirely a 
mistake. The rule of which the right 
rev. Prelates complained had existed under 
successive Committees of the Privy Coun- 
cil and successive Governments, and had 
been invariably acted upon. It would be 
a waste of the public money for the Go- 
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vernment to assist in the establishment of 
very small schools, which could only be 
available to a very limited number of 
children; and therefore they had laid down 
arule, regulating that there should be no 
grant where there were not a certain num- 
ber of children who could take advantage 
of it. Where there was a population ade- 
quate to support one schoo), that school 
was cheerfully aided. In any place where 
there was a population more than sufficient 
for one school, that population being com- 
posed of two or more religious denomina- 
tions, and any one denomination could 
show that it had a sufficient number of 
pupils to justify the establishment of a 
separate school, such separate school was 
assisted, In one case referred to by a 
right rev. Prelate, the whole population 
of the parish was only 1,080, giving 120 
as the average number of children likely 
to attend school. Two applications for 


grants were made, one for the National 
school to contain 150 pupils, and the other 
for the British and Foreign Society’s 
school to contain 252. It was evident that 
the proper course to pursue was to refuse 
both applications, as one good school would 
be adequate to the wants of the parish. 


The right rev. Prelate, however, com- 
plained that the Committee did not act 
upon the same principle in regard to other 
denominations, and instanced a case where 
a grant had been made in aid of a Roman 
Catholic school. If the case were as the 
right rev. Prelate had stated it, the De- 
partment over which he (Earl Granville) 
presided would not have a word to say; 
but in the case of Roman Catholics, the 
grant was made because they could not 
attend the Church schools in consequence 
of the rule that the Scriptures were to be 
taught in them without note or comment ; 
and the result of a refusal, where there 
was any considerable number of Roman 
Catholics, to assist a Roman Catholic school, 
would be that the children of that per- 
suasion would attend no school at all. 

Tue Bisnor or ST. DAVID’S said, 
that this was as important a question as 
could be brought under their Lordships’ 
attention. He could not understand on 
what principle grants to denominational 
schools were not to be regulated by the 
existing state of religious belief in the 
district; because, if allowance were to be 
made for changes in the future, where 
were these to end? Were they not to 
educate children in the religious belief 
to which they belonged, because their de- 
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scendants, in some future generation, 
might exchange it for another? 
wished to say a few words as to how the 
Parliamentary grant had been distributed. 
So far as the object of the Government 
was to prevent the application of any 
exclusive system of education, he entirely 
concurred in sentiment with the noble 
Earl; but his own inference from what 
passed was, that there was a struggle 
going on between the Committee of Coun- 
cil and the National Society ; the former 
thinking it their duty to take measures to 
force the National Society to modify their 
rules by introducing a “conscience clause.” 
This appeared to be at the bottom of the 
affair. He believed there was no need for 
the introduction of any such clause ; but if 
the National Society should ever think fit, 
upon due consideration, to modify their 
rules, he personally should rejoice in the 
change. He regretted, however, that the 
Government appeared disposed to lay down 
arule, which would have the effect, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of subverting the 
principle of denominational education as 
at present understood. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that even ad- 
mitting that there was no new rule, still 
it was impossible for any one conversant 
with the subject not to see that there had 
been a considerable change in the practice 
of late years. He was not prepared to fix 
the precise period at which this change 
had taken place, but the grants to Church 
schools in connection with the National 
Society were no longer made in the same 
manner. It was utterly discouraging to 
those interested in the Church education 
of the people, to find that within the last 
few years the distribution of those grants 
should have been made on the principle 
introduced by the Committee of Privy 
Council. As a Vice President of the Na- 
tional Society, he knew that there had 
been a change in the practice in regard to 
the distribution of those funds 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, he deprecated 
anything like religious differences when 
they were engaged in promoting the great 
and sacred object of national education. 


‘He believed that the contest was about 


symbols rather than about the real sub- 
stance of the subject. All were anxious 
to educate the people, all were anxious 
that that education should be not tinged 
merely, but pervaded through all its parts, 
by religious principles ; and he believed 
that the best system was one which equally 
assisted all sects to effect this object, leav- 
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ing it to each sect to teach the form of 
religion which it approved. He could 
speak on this subject from some personal 
experience. When he came into posses- 
sion of a parish of some extent and im- 
portance, he found the schoolhouse in a 
dilapidated condition, and a jealous feeling 
amongst his tenants, many of whom were 
Dissenters of great respectability. To 
this contest he would not listen. He re- 
built the school at his own expense, sup- 
plied the funds for carrying it on (except 
the usual school pence), and then placed it 
in the hands of the clergyman of the 
parish—a man whom he knew to be of 


a conciliatory character and sincere in his! 


desire for the promotion of education— 
enjoining him that it was for the benefit 
of all his tenants and of all the persons 
upon his estate, of whatever religious 
denomination ; and that, while conducting 
it upon Church of England principles, 
he should never forget the kindly and 
the powerful influence of conciliation. 
No offensive placards were to be placed 
upon the school walls; he positively pro- 
hibited the hanging-up of boards which 
intimated in any form of superiority or 
triumph that Church of England doctrines 
were taught there; and the result, he be- 
lieved, was that the schools were thriving 
and useful. Not a word did he hear about 
religious differences, and this end was 
attained simply by avoiding all offensive 
forms and symbols. If the same principles 
were generally adopted, he believed equally 
good results would follow, and the great 
cause of education would be promoted in 
the midst of religious harmony instead of 
religious bitterness. 

Tue Bisnor or LLANDAFF said, the 
practice which had been referred to by the 
noble Lord was the system which had 
been adopted and followed by the National 
School Society throughout the land. It 
was the system throughout his diocese, at 
any rate. But if the practice complained 
of by his right rev. Friend (the Bishop of 
Rochester) became general, they would 
have no schools at all in our small rural 
parishes, and the complaint that those 
parishes were neglected would go unre- 
dressed. But, after all, the truth remained, 
that the only persons who assisted in 
building schools, and in maintaining them 
when built, were the Church people. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a Quarter past Seven 
o'clock, to Friday, the 13th instant, 
Eleven o’clock. 


Lord Overstone 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 5, 1862. 


Minvutes.]—Pvustic Bitts.—1° Harbours Transfer, 
2° Naval and Victualling Stores. 
3° Rifle Volunteer Grounds Act (1860) Amend. 
ment ; Inclosure. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND.—QUESTION, 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether Mr, 
Horsley, Poor Law Inspector, has made 
his official Reports to the Irish Poor Law 
Commissioners, respecting the several dis- 
tricts in the west of the county Cork, 
which he lately visited, with a view to as- 
certain their condition ; and whether there 
is any objection to lay such Reports be- 
fore Parliament; also, whether he would 
object to lay before Parliament any Reports 
made to him by Mr. Horsley of the same 
districts ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, Mr. Tors- 
ley had made the Reports which were spe- 
cially desired of him; but he thought it 
would establish a bad precedent if the con- 
fidential communications of subordinate 
officers to Members of the Government 
were, as a general rule, submitted to Par- 
liament. He did not wish, therefore, to 
lay any portion of those Reports on the 
table of the House. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, the right hon. 
Baronet had not answered the first part of 
the Question, as to Mr. Horsley’s official 
Reports to the Commissioners. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he should 
prefer not to lay them on the table of the 
House. 


COLONEL BENTINCK.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether Colonel Bentinck, of the Fourth 
Dragoon Guards, has been placed on Half 
Pay according to regulation, ‘‘ by Medical 
Certificate '’; and if not, why the new 
regulation of 1861, under which no officer 
has been allowed the privilege of being 
placed on Half Pay until after a service of 
twenty-five years as a Commissioned Officer 
on Full Pay, has in this case been disre- 
garded and set aside? He also wished 
to ask, Upon whose advice the finding of 
the Court Martial has been rescinded, and 
Captain Robertson, who had been sen- 
tenced to be cashiered, has been sent back 
to his regiment, and Colonel Bentinck has 
been forced to retire ? 
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Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, the retire- 
ment of Colonel Bentinck, had not taken 
place in pursuance of the terms of the 
warrant to which the hon. Gentleman al- 
Juded. The warrant would not have per- 
mitted an Officer to retire on half pay 
under the circumstances under which 
Colonel Bentinck had left his regiment. Of 
course it was competent for the Crown, 
which was the authority from which war- 
rants issued, to dispense with it in cases in 
which an exception to the rule might seem 
desirable. On financial grounds the pub- 
lie would gain by the substitution of a 
junior for a senior Colonel, inasmuch as 
the latter was nearer his Major General- 
ship. In respect to the general question 
of superseding Colonel Bentinck, he would 
only remark that when a commanding Offi- 
cer of a regiment appeared to be inefficient, 
and it was desirable to remove him, the 
action of the Commander in Chief would be 
seriously crippled if the step of insisting on 
that Officer’s retirement were not resorted 
to. At the same time it would be most 
unfair to the Officer if he were not allowed 
half-pay. The hon. Gentleman seemed to 


treat the case of Colonel Bentinck as one 
of undue leniency. 
Mr. CONINGHAM: I beg your pardon. 


I think quite the contrary. I think it a case 
of undue leniency to Captain Robertson. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he had 
certainly understood that that was the 
spirit of the hon. Gentleman’s Question ; at 
all events, it had been thought by some 
that undue favour and leniency had been 
shown to Colonel Bentinck, whereas he be- 
lieved that the view taken by Colonel Ben- 
tinck himself was that he bad been treated 
by the Horse Guards with extreme sever- 
ity. Therefore, setting one opinion against 
the other, it might fairly be presumed 
that the course which had been taken was 
not far removed from the just one. As 
regarded Captain Robertson, the sentence 
of the Court Martial had been rescinded 
by the advice of the Commander in Chief, 
and he (Sir G. Lewis) held himself respon- 
sible for that step. 

Mr. CONINGHAM said, he would take 
another opportunity to call attention to the 
circumstances of this Court Martial. 


WALTHAM (OR EPPING) FOREST. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. TORRENS said, he wished to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther the Commissioners of Woods and 
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Forests, with the sanction of the Lords of 
the Treasury, have sold to neighbouring 
lords of the manor the rights of the Crown 
in or over any portion of Waltham Forest 
(including what is known as Epping, 
Woodford, Wanstead, and Waltham Fo- 
rests), other than the property and rights 
which the Act 14 & 15 Vice, ce. 43, au- 
thorized the Commissioners to dispose of ; 
if so, had the sanction of Parliament been 
obtained for such sale; and if so, what 
has been done with the proceeds; in the 
event of such sales having been effected, 
have considerable tracts of the Forest been 
enclosed, and has the sanction of Parlia- 
ment been obtained for such enclosure ; 
and if such enclosures have been made, 
have the rights long exercised by poorer 
foresters of feeding their cattle in the Fo- 
rests been preserved, as well as those 
enjoyed by prescription by the working 
classes of the metropolis, of resorting with 
their families for recreation to all parts of 
the Forests ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the rights of the 
Crown over the Forest were merely forest 
rights. The Crown had no property in 
the soil or timber, and had no power to 
devote any portion of it either to the pur- 
poses of common or of public recreation. 
The enclosure had been made by the En- 
closure Commissioners under the Enclosure 
Acts,and not by the authority of the Crown. 


THE STATE OF IRELAND.—QUESTION, 


Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, The names of the several townlands 
in the county of Tipperary which are to be 
charged with the cost of maintaining ten 
extra police on account of the late M. 
Thiebault’s murder. Will all occupiers of 
those townlands be subjected indiserimi- 
nately to such extra taxation ; and is it ex- 
pected thereby to stimulate local zeal in 
detecting the assassin ? 

Siz ROBERT PEEL said, it was in- 
tended to charge four townlands with the 
expenses of the extra police, but the 
matter was still under discussion. All oc- 


‘cupiers would be charged except, as he had 


said before, the brother of the murdered 
man. As to whether it would stimulate 
local zeal to detect the assassin, the charge 
was in the nature of a penalty on the lo- 
eality where the crime has been com- 
mitted. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY wanted to 
know the names of the four townlands, 
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Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he could 
not give the names. They were, however, 
in the immediate locality of the murder. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he wished to 
know whether the rumours were well founded 
that there had been fresh attacks on pro- 
perty and life; whether any measures of 
repression were contemplated by the Go- 
vernment; and when the Special Commis- 
sion would take place, or how soon before 
the Assizes, which commenced in the first 
week of July ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, it was true 
that another unfortunate attempt at murder 
had been made in the county of Clare. 
The shot had passed through the gentle- 
man’s arm, but he was not killed. He did 
not know whether the assassin had yet been 
arrested, but the Government were taking 
every measure in their power to repress 
these deplorable acts. The Special Com- 
mission would issue some time between the 
15th and 20th inst. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MILLS said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, When it 
is likely he will make his statement on the 
finances of India; and whether he can lay 


on the table of the House any correspond- 
ence on the subject ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
not at present in a position to name the 
actual time for that statement. The mat- 
ter would come on as soon as he could find 
a day when there was no other pressing 
business. He was quite ready to lay on 
the table the correspondence which had 
taken place on the subject of Indian finance 
during the last twelve months. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man was prepared likewise to produce any 
authentic account of the speech made by 
Mr. Laing? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, he did 
not think it would be a convenient prac- 
tice to lay on the table of the House 
reports of speeehes made in the Indian 
Legislature. 

Cotone, SYKES said, he would beg to 
inquire, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
did not know that Mr. Laing’s statement 
pg appeared in full in the Bengal Hur- 
aru 


Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he was 
quite aware of the fact. He need scarcely, 
however, remind the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, that although the speeches of the 


Mr. Vincent Scully 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer were report- 
ed in The Times, those reports were not 
submitted to Parliament as official docu- 
ments. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE. 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I beg 
to move that the House, on its rising, do 
adjourn till Thursday next. 


INDIAN COTTON.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BRIGHT wished to say, in refe- 
rence to the answer of the right hon. Se- 
eretary for India, that under the present 
circumstances of a portion of the country, 
it was very important that the right hon. 
Gentleman should bring forward his Indian 
Budget at some reasonable period of the 
Session, when the attention of Members 
could be fairly directed to it. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. J. 
B. Smith) had given notice that he would 
eall attention to the operations which were 
going on in India, with a view to promote 
the cultivation and greater export of cot- 
ton. It had, he understood, been agreed 
that that subject should not come on that 
evening ; but it would be a great conve- 
nience if the right hon. Baronet would 
bring forward the whole question in such 
a shape that the House could discuss it in 
the manner so great a question deserved. 
As far as he could gather, it did not ap- 
pear that anything was really being done 
in India to promote either sensibly or 
speedily the cultivation of cotton in that 
country. He knew that all those persons 
in Lancashire who had turned their atten- 
tion to the subject were grievously disap- 
pointed at the small progress that was 
being made in the matter. The right 
hon. Baronet appeared to have fallen into 
the error of some of his predecessors in 
thinking that the finance of India was a 
subject of no consequence—that it was a 
mere matter of form, which could be dis- 
posed of in the last week of the Session. 
At this moment, it was, in his (Mr. 
Bright’s) opinion, a matter of the utmost 
importance ; and he appealed to the right 
hon. Baronet to press upon his colleagues 
that this great question was at least of as 
much consequence as the Highways Bill, 
to which the House had given up too 
many nights this Session. If nothing 
were done in India, we should find that 
for two or three years to come the con- 
dition of Lancashire would be such as to 
cause the greatest concern to the House, 
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to create great embarrassment to the pub- 
lie finances, and to produce, perhaps, diffi- 
culties over the whole country greater than 
hon. Members anticipated. 


DISTRESS IN CORK.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MAGUIRE rose to make an ap- 
peal to the good feeling of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government on a mat- 
ter which involved both public interests 
and his own private character. A sense of 
duty had led him on a number of occasions 
to bring before the House the very painful 
subject of the destitution which prevailed 
in certain parts of Ireland. On the last 
oecasion he made several statements with 
regard to a particular locality in the county 
of Cork on the authority of a competent 
person whom he had sent down to that 
district to examine for himself the state of 
things that existed there. Before bringing 
the subject before the House, he placed 
the communications which he had received 
from this gentleman in the hands of the 
Irish Seeretary, and desired him to inquire 
into their truth for himself. Mr. Horsley, 


a Government officer, was accordingly de- 
spatched to investigate the circumstances 


of the locality. In answer to his speech 
in the House the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) stated that Mr. Horsley visited 
Cape Clear and Sherkin, to which refe- 
rence had been made, and reported, that 
although there was much distress there, it 
was not more than prevailed in ordinary 
seasons. Upon receiving that reply, he 
was, of course, to use « common phrase, 
‘knocked over.” A few days afterwards, 
however, he saw a report of a meeting 
which was held in the Union of Skibbe- 
reen, at which Mr. Horsley, in a report to 
the guardians, urged them to relieve the 
people in those islands, as otherwise they 
would certainly die, and he said that what 
he (Mr. Maguire) had stated was not in 
the least exaggerated, but was literally 
true. He was indebted to the courtesy of 
The Times for the opportunity of placing 
before the public a number of extracts 
from the statement of Mr. Horsley. Whe- 
ther that officer had asserted what was not 
true, or whether the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary had garbled his re- 
port, he would not undertake to say; but 
he asked the Government to produce the 
report which the right hon. Baronet quoted 
in a recent debate. The right hon. Baronet 
said that it was a special and confidential 
paper; but, at any rate, he was justified 
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in vindication of his own truth and hon- 
our in demanding that the public rt 
which Mr. Horsley made to the Poor Law 
Commissioners should be laid on the table. 
He did not address himself to the right 
hon. Baronet, but he appealed to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government whe- 
it was right for a Minister of the Crown to 
quote from an official document, and then 
to refuse to produce it. He trusted that 
the noble Lord’s sense of justice and fair 
play would lead him to publish Mr. Hors- 
ley’s report to the Commissioners ; but, 
if it were refused, he should, of course, 
move for it on another occasion. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he 
wished to make one or two remarks on the 
general state of the country. He should 
be very brief, for he knew that the hon. 
Members were much disposed to count 
out an Irish question. He thought that 
the appeal of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan was a very proper one. He had 
read the report with regard to the Skib- 
bereen union, and eertainly its tendency 
was to support the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite rather than that of 
the right hon. Baronet the Secretary for 
Ireland. He was himself well acquainted 
with the most notorious district in Ire- 
land ; and he never remembered a state 
of affairs so grave as that which at present 
existed there. The application of the 
Peace Preservation Act and the special 
Commission, so far from affording a re- 
medy, operated as a positive mischief. 
He would not detail his reasons for so be- 
lieving ; for if he did so, he would not be 
understood; or if he were, his remarks 
would be treated by the House and the 
Government with that indifference amount- 
ing almost to insolence with which the 
opinions of Irish Members were invariably 
received. The occupiers of property in 
the neighbourhood in which M. Thiebault 
was murdered would, if properly applied 
to, have helped the police to detect the 
assassins, but they were deterred from 
doing so by indiscriminate taxation for 
the support of extra police. By sending 
these extra police they would impose a tax 
upon the district of £350 a year. Part 
of the property in the locality belonged 
to himself; and one of the tenants, a 
widow with six or seven children, who 
could not pay her rent, would be over- 
whelmed by this taxation. If the Govern- 
ment wished to pacify the country, let 
them take the opinions of the Irish Mem- 
bers ; let them not govern Ireland with 
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a high hand, and by rules that were utter- 
ly exploded and repudiated for England ; 
let them govern Ireland as they governed 
England, and it would be as good as 
England, for it was quite gs moral, ex- 
cept so far as its morality was affected 
by these agrarian outrages. He wished 
some one like the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, who could not be suspected of 
interested motives, would take up the 
question, and prevent Parliament sepa- 
rating for a week without applying a 
remedy. He did not hold the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland responsible for the pre- 
sent condition of the country, but it was 
remarkable that when Ireland had a quiet 
and conciliating Chief Secretary it was in 
a state of almost stupid tranquillity. Le 
really thought Irish Members on both 
sides of the House would, without any dis- 
respect to the Chief Secretary, join in pe- 
titioning the Government to let Ireland 
have back her late Chief Secretary, such 
as he was. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I can as- 
sure the hon. Member for Dungarvan that 
I am satisfied no Member of the House 
imagined that in the controversy, if I may 
call it so, between himself and my right 
hon. Friend, any question arose as to the 
veracity of either ofthem. Each of them 
made statements founded upon information 
which he believed to be correct, and that is 
all that any Member of this House can be ex- 
pected todo. It remains to be ascertained 
whose information was the best-founded. 
The hon. Gentleman wishes for the pro- 
duction of a report made by Mr. Horsley 
to the Poor Law Commissioners. I have 
not seen that document, and I am there- 
fore unable to say whether there is in it 
anything which ought or ought not to be 
made public. I will call for it, and exa- 
mine it; and when the House meets again, 
I will inform the hon. Member whether 
there are in it any names or other matters 
which it would not be desirable to publish, 
and whether the substance may be given 
without making public matters the publi- 
cation of which he would himself admit to 
be objectionable. My hon. Friend who has 
just sat down (Mr. Scully) seems to wish 
that his countrymen should return to that 
state of stupidity, which, he says, is the 
only condition of mind in which lreland is 
tranquil. I do not quite agree with him in 
that respect; but, no doubt, the events 
which have recently occurred in that coun- 
try are most deplorable; they indicate 
something in the public mind of Ireland 
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which must take its rise from sources that 
ought not to exist in society. My hon. and 
learned Friend objects to certain measures 
which have been applied to Ireland, and 
he objects to them on the ground that Ire. 
land ought to be governed according to the 
same method as England. But I would 
beg him to recollect that there is one ma- 
terial difference between the habits of the 
two countries. In England, when an atro- 
cious crime is committed, all the population 
who can do so join in the endeavour to de- 
tect the criminal and bring him to justice. 
In Ireland, unfortunately, when these atro- 
cious crimes are committed, all the po- 
pulation join in screening the criminal, 
From what cause that different habit in 
Ireland proceeds, from what secret influ- 
ence that vicious temper of mind arises, I 
am unable to say ; but my hon. and learned 
Friend must see that when the habits of 
the population of tlhe two localities are so 
diametrically opposite, it is impossible en- 
tirely to assimilate the modes of dealing 
with those localities. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I do not think 
that the statement of the noble Lord is 
satisfactory. The Government is inefficient 
in Ireland because—without questioning 
the general popularity of the Government 
of the noble Viscount—his Government is 
unpopular in Ireland, and has not the con- 
fidence of any section of the people. I 
think he is mistaken in what he has said 
regarding the mode in which the Govern- 
ment of that country can be assimilated to 
that of England. I think the laws in the 
two countries can be assimilated. I think 
scant benefit is to be gained from special 
commissions. I think the steady, impar- 
tial, regular administration of justice by 
those well acquainted with the country will 
go far to restore tranquillity. But, at the 
same time, I venture to insinuate, with 
great respect, that it will be very difficult 
to govern Ireland in the same way as the 
Ionian Islands are governed—that is to 
say, with all the inhabitants of one way of 
thinking and the local Executive of another. 

Lord FERMOY said, that having pro- 
perty in Ireland, he was unwilling that this 
subject should drop without having from 
Her Majesty’s Government something more 
tangible and practical than the speech of 
the noble Viscount. Nothing could be 
more appalling than the present state of 
affairs in Ireland. Within the last six 
weeks there had been six or seven agrarian 
murders, or attempts at murder, in that 
country. And what had been the effect 
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of this? In the first place, innocent men’s 
lives were sacrificed ; in the next, property 
was depreciated to an immense extent. 
For every agrarian murder that took place 
in Ireland, every landowner’s property was 
depreciated to the extent of a year’s pur- 
chase at least. As to the occupying 
tenants, who were said to be the instiga- 
tors of some of these hideous murders, and 
the perpetrators of others, what was the 
result with regard to them? If this state 
of things progressed much further, instead 
of being exceptional, it would become per- 
manent, and extermination would become 
essential in order to vindicate the law. 
Surely that was a frightful state of things 
when the law could not be vindicated, when 
life waa not safe, and when, in fact, the 
state of society was such as did not exist 
in any other civilized country. The noble 
Lord said there was a great difference 
between the state of social existence and 
of feeling in England and in Ireland ; and 
in reply to his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Scully) very properly pointed this 
great distinction, that in England, if a 
crime was committed, every man’s hand 
was against the criminal ; whereas in Ire- 
land, every man’s hand, so to speak, is 
raised in order to protect him. No doubt 
there was in Ireland a great connivance on 
the part of the neighbours of those who com- 
mitted crimes. The noble Lord ought not 
to stop after stating these two propositions, 
which no one denied. Why not inquire 
into the cause of the state of society being 
so different in Ireland to what it was in 
England? That was a proposition which a 
statesman ought to apply himself to solve. 
Who were the classes in Ireland who could, 
if they liked, put down agrarian crime by 
arresting the criminals? It must be the 
residents in the country. Now, in the 
south of Ireland, where crime was so pre- 
valent, who were the residents? They 
were, first, the landed proprietors and the 
local magistrates; secondly, the farmers 
who tilled the land; thirdly, the Roman 
Catholic clergy. He would ask the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for Ireland 
what had been done in Ireland to enlist 
any one of these classes on the side of the 
law? With regard to the resident magis- 
trates, who ever heard till this evening— 
when he heard the right hon. Baronet say 
he had consulted a resident as to which of 
three Crown lands should be muleted for 
this crime— who ever heard in Ireland 
— though these agrarian outrages had 
lasted a considerable time — who ever 
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heard of the Government inviting even 
lieutenants of counties to come to Dublin 
and give advice to the Executive? Ilad 
what was regarded by some as a bugbear, 
the Irish Parliament, been in existence, it 
would have been called together and con- 
sulted as to what they would do in order to 
check the progress of crime in the country. 
With regard to the local magistrates, they 
were completely superseded by a system of 
governing in bureaus. No one ever heard 
of a local magistrate being consulted, as 
long as there was a stipendiary magistrate 
in the neighbourhood. The result was to 
keep away a body of men who possessed a 
complete knowledge of the country ; the 
lieutenants of counties and the local ma- 
gistrates were entirely ignored by the Go- 
vernment, who put themselves in the hands 
of the stipendiary magistrates and the 
police. The result was, that murder after 
murder was committed, and the murderer 
could not be discovered. As to the oceu- 
pying tenants, there had been much of 
unfair dealing with them. He did not 
mean to say that they had not had exorbi- 
tant notions of what was “ justice to Ire- 
land ;”’ but year after year there had been 
legislative sanction to the notion of the 
possibility of giving them what they wanted, 
namely, fixity of tenure; till at last a mea- 
sure was passed for regulating the relations 
between landlord and tenant, which was so 
futile and ridiculous that he believed no 
landlord or tenant in Ireland had ever 
made use of it in any shape or form. As to 
the last class—the Roman Catholic clergy 
— agrarian crime and disturbance would 
never be put down, until by some means or 
other the Government placed itself more in 
accord with that body of men. The right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for Ireland— 
how did he stand with regard to that body? 
He entertained opinions on the subject of 
education very similar in theory to those 
which he (Lord Fermoy) himself held, and 
therefore he did not mean in any way to 
attack his views on that question. But it 
was one thing to differ from a body of 
men and another to insult them. We all 
knew how much the Irish people looked 
up to and respected their clergy, and how 
much the subordinate clergy looked up to 
their superiors in authority. Any states- 
man, therefore, who knew what an im- 
portant body of men the Catholic priest- 
hood in Ireland were, would be much more 
disposed to put himself into friendly com- 
munication with them than to affront them. 
Well, the right hou. Baronet went over to 
P 
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Ireland as Chief Secretary, and before he 
had been one month in the country he put 
a personal insult on the head of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy in Ireland—an insult 
which was aggravated by being given in 
the very centre of Orangeism. And what 
was the result? The majority of the 
people of Ireland had come to the delibe- 
rate opinion—however wrong it might be 
in point of fact—that the right hon. Baro- 
net was acting as agent of the Govern- 
ment, and that he was sent over to Ireland 
to get up a quarrel with the whole body of 
the Irish Church. Many Roman Catho- 
lies then gave up their support of the 
national system of education. After that 
a season of great distress occurred in the 
country—such distress as he (Lord Fer- 
moy) had not seen since the time of the 
famine. If any of the people of Ireland 
sympathized with criminals in that country, 
such a feeling had been produced by the 
mismanagement of those who ruled in Ire- 
land. It had been said that the policy of 
the Government with regard to Italy was 
the cause of the feeling in Ireland towards 
the Government ; but there never was a 
greater fallacy than that. There were 
large bodies of men in Ireland among the 


Roman Catholic laity who sympathized 
sincerely and honestly with the Italian 
people, in their struggles to obtain self- 


government. If Ireland had been dealt 
with as Canada, and the other Colonies had 
been dealt with, there then would have 
been no feeling against the Government. 
The Roman Catholic clergy of Canada 
were favourably disposed towards the Bri- 
tish Government, because the Roman Ca- 
tholies there had been dealt with with 
even-handed justice. Instead of that, 
however, Ireland had been dealt with 
under the old system of exelusiveness in 
that country; but if Ireland were to be 
treated as Canada was, the Government 
would soon have reason to be proud of 
her, and every Irishman to be proud of his 
country. 

Sm GEORGE BOWYER said, the 
noble Lord (Lord Fermoy) seemed to im- 
ply that the efforts of the Roman Catholic 
clergy for the repression of crime depended 
on the degree of courtesy they received 
from Her Majesty’s Government. That 
was certainly not the case. They used 
every effort to repress crime, as was their 
duty as ministers of the Gospel ; and if 
they were ever so much insulted by the 
Government, they would continue to do 80. 
The steps taken by them in reference to 
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secret societies were sufficient to show 
that. But he agreed with his noble Friend 
who had just sat down, that the policy of 
the Government towards those bishops and 
priests was unwise and unstatesmanlike, 
The Government had endeavoured to blind 
themselves to the fact that Ireland was a 
Catholic country. He said ‘‘ a Catholic 
country” advisedly, because law could not 
make a country one religion when the 
majority of the people professed another, 
Canada was treated as a Catholic country, 
and there was always a spirit of loyalty 
there. In Ireland, the Ecclesiastical dig- 
nities of the heads of the Roman Catholic 
Church were declared to be illegal; and 
if Her Majesty went to Dublin, it would be 
impossible for the Bishops and clergy of 
that Church to approach the Throne, be- 
cause the dignities and the spiritual powers 
which they wielded were not only not 
recognized by the law of England, but 
were denounced and declared illegal by 
that law. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act 
and the penal clauses of the Emancipation 
Act were, it is true, a dead letter, because 
they could not be enforeed, as they were 
directed against matters of opinion. Such 
laws ought to be repealed. The clergy of 
the Catholic Church enjoyed their titles 
from a higher authority than the Govern- 
ment. They derived them from the same 
authority as originally created the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, the Archbishoprie 
of York, the Bishopric of London, and all 
the Bishoprics of the Protestant Church, 
He meant the authority granted by our 
Lord to St. Peter and his successors. 
The Parliament could not overrule such 
an authority, and Ireland would not be 
satisfied until the law rendering illegal 
the dignities of the Catholic Church was 
repealed. 

Mr. LEFROY said :—Sir, no Member 
of this House regrets more than I do that 
the affairs of Ireland should be dragged 
before the House on every possible ocea- 
sion. I am as anxious as any one could 
be that the affairs of that country should 
be fairly and properly considered ; but I 
think that there are certain times when it 
is right to bring subjects like the present 
under the notice of the House, and that 
this is not one of them. It is froma feeling 
that Irish matters are too frequently and 
unnecessarily brought forward, in a way 
which very much intrudes upon the public 
time, that when such subjects are diseussed 
I very rarely address the House. But 
feeling that 1 have as great an interest in 
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that country as any hon. Member present, 
and that, from the circumstance of resid- 
ing there, I have a right to express my 
opinion respecting it, 1 must venture on 
this occasion, when statements are made 
as to which I entirely differ, to trouble the 
House for a few moments. I feel I should 
not be discharging my duty if I allowed 
some observations which hon. Members 
have thought proper to make to remain 
unnoticed. My noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Fermoy) appears to me to have 
made, on this occasion, a most rambling 
speech. He has alluded to the unliappy 
condition of Ireland, and to the murders 
and other crimes which have recently 
taken place, and with respect to which I 
entirely agree in the sentiments of indig- 
nation which he has expressed. But, Sir, 
I cannot agree with him in the conclusions 
to which he has come on these subjects. 
He certainly has taken a very wide range 
in looking for the cause which has led to 
these murders. He commenced by doing 
that which has been, of late, so frequently 
done in this House—attacking the police. 
He has represented the police as an in- 
efficient and useless body of men for that 
country, so far as repressing crime is con- 
cerned. I do not stand up entirely to de- 
fend the existing system of police in Ire- 
land. It may be capable of improvement ; 
and if it can be improved, I trust her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will turn their atten- 
tion to the subject, with a view to intro- 
duce into that force such changes as they 
may consider beneficial. I must say, how- 
ever, that it does not appear to me that 
this is a time to attack the police, when 
crime is rife in Ireland, and when, instead 
of attack, they require all the support and 
assistance that can be extended to them. 
The noble Lord (Lord Fermoy) also made 
an attack upon the police magistrates, 
who, he states, have altogether superseded 
the local magistrates. Well, there may 
or may not be some cause to find fault 
with that ; but I do not see that my noble 
Friend has pointed out to Her Majesty's 
Government any course to pursue that 
would be at all suitable to the case. What 
does he propose? His proposition is that 
all lords lieutenant of counties—men whose 
views and ideas upon the subject may en- 
tirely and widely differ—should be brought 
up to Dublin in order to consult upon a 
matter which it is peculiarly the duty of 
Her Majesty’s Government to deal with— 
namely, the best means of preserving the 
peace of the country, and affording protec- 
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tion to life and property. As to that sug- 
gestion, I cannot for a moment agree with 
the noble Lord. But, Sir, the most im- 
portant subject to which he has alluded 
has reference to the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and that subject has been dealt 
with in a still wider manner by the hon. 
and learned Baronet the Member for Dun- 
dalk (Sir George Bowyer). He has gone 
far beyond my noble Friend, and has ex- 
pressed opinions which, I am sure, many hon. 
Members in this House are very sorry he 
gave utterance to. I cannot help saying 
that holding up the Roman Catholie clergy 
as the men by whom and through whom 
the peace of the country is to be preserved, 
is a doctrine to which I can never sub- 
scribe. I should be sorry, if anything 
were wrong with the Protestant laity of 
Ireland, that her Majesty’s Government 
should call upon the Protestant clergy 
to have the peace kept by their eongre- 
gations. I believe it is the province of 
the Government to take measures for the 
preservation of the peace, and the duty of 
the clergy to attend to spiritual matters. 
I am exceedingly sorry that, with respect 
to the Roman Catholic clergy, I cannot 
agree in some of the opinions expressed 
this evening ; and I do not say this from 
any feeling of prejudice, or from any un- 
willingness that they should have every 
consideration. But, Sir, I speak of them 
from the documents which they have issued. 
A proclamation was lately issued in Dub- 
lin by the heads of that Church, which has 
been sent to myself, and, I suppose, to 
other Irish Members of Parliament. It 
appears to me that the Roman Catholie 
hierarchy have been most unfortunate in 
their selection of subjects. They first al- 
lude to the subject of education. The 
National system of education in Ireland is 
not a very popular system, but certainly I 
cannot at all agree in the views they ex- 
press. They then introduce a matter not 
at all relevant, and upon which, on this 
occasion, I do not wish to enlarge; but 
this muel I will say, that if it is said that 
these are the persons to whom we owe 
gratitude for the peace of the country, I 
am exceedingly sorry I cannot concur in 
the statement. They allude to the land 
question, and say that its present condition 
has too much contributed to the unfortu- 
nate condition of Ireland. Now, Sir, it 
appears to me to be a very grave thing 
that gentlemen holding such a position, 
who should be the teachers of religion, the 
inculeators of good-will towards men, who 
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should be the first to impress upon the 
people their duty to obcy the law, should 
hold out to the people that their crimes 
are to be excused in any way on account 
of the condition of the land question. I 
have risen, on this occasion, to protest 
against the doctrine that we are to be 
grateful to those who issue such documents, 
for preserving the peace of the country. 
I cannot at all agree in the attack that has 
been made on the Irish portion of the Ad- 
ministration. It has been stated that my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland said in his place in this House 
that there was no distress in Ireland. Sir, 
I was present on each occasion when the 
subject was under discussion, and I can 
state positively that he never said any suci 
thing. [Sir Rosert Peet: Hear, hear. } 
The right hon. Baronet stated that the ac- 
counts of the distress had been greatly ex- 
aggerated ; and if it be necessary to bring 
forward proofs that that statement is a 
correct one, I am prepared to do so. I do 
not intend to make any observations with 
respect to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dungarvan. It may 
be, as he stated, that the documents to 
which he referred should be produced ; but 
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I certainly think, that if the production of 
them is at all calculated to do harm to in- 
dividuals, or to be attended with any other 
bad consequences, they ought not to be laid 


on the table of the House. In the present 
state of the country I do not think it is fair 
or reasonable for hon. Members to come 
forward on every occasion, and ask her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to produce documents, 
which, if produced, might be attended with 
dangerous consequences to individuals, I 
do not say that it is so on the present oc- 
casion, but I say that her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ought not to be attacked for not 
producing documents when no sufficient rea- 
son is given for producing them. I wish to 
say so much with respect to the observa- 
tions made by hon. Members, and I cannot 
help again expressing regret that these 
matters should be so frequently dragged 
forward, and that remedies so ineffectual 
and so unsuitable should be proposed. 

Lorp FERMOY wished to explain that 
the hon. Gentleman had misunderstood 
what he had said about the police in 
Ireland. He had found fault with the 
Government for putting the police over 
the heads of the local magistracy, but that 
was not the fault of the police. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
wish to prolong this somewhat desultory 
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conversation ; but he wished to remark 
that, whatever were the causes of tho 
recent lamentable acts of murder and 
agrarian outrage in Ireland, there could 
be but one feeling among the Members of 
that House in regard to them—that of ab- 
horrence of the crime and the desire that 
additional security might be afforded to 
life and property. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had correetly declared 
that it was the duty of the Government to 
take measures for that purpose. The Go- 
vernment had done, and were doing, all in 
their” power ; and he was not aware how 
they could take any further measures with- 
out proposing some special legislation, 
conferring extraordinary powers, which 
they did not think it their duty to do. 
The police were actively employed in en- 
deavouring to detect the perpetrators of 
crime, and their exertions had been at- 
tended in many cases with prompt success, 
A Special Commission had been issued for 
the speedy trial of prisoners, where the 
Government had reason to think a convic- 
tion could be reasonably hoped for. The 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin had recently pressed 
the Government to issue a Special Com- 
mission. [Mr. WuHITEsIDE expressed dis- 
sent.] At all events, the right hon. 
Gentleman had asked whether the Go- 
vernment were going to issue a Special 
Commission. His (Sir George Grey’s) 
reply was, that such a question was prema- 
ture, and that it would depend upon the evi- 
dence which the Law Officers of the Crown 
were able to collect. If that evidence 
were sufficient to justify the Government 
in placing the persons apprehended on 
their trial, he stated that a Special Com- 
mission would be issued on the earliest op- 
portunity. It was gratifying to the Go- 
vernment to hear from the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone (Lord Fermoy) 
that the Italian policy of the Ministry had 
nothing to do with their supposed unpopu- 
larity in Ireland; and that the great body 
of the Roman Catholic laity as fully sympa- 
thized with the people of Italy in their 
struggle for freedom, as did the great body 
of the people of England and Scotland, 
and to find that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer) had 
not denied that statement. He was glad 
to learn, on such good authority, that 
there was such a generous feeling of sym- 
pathy for the Italians among the people 
of Ireland. The noble Lord, however, 
complained that the local magistracy in 
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Ireland had been supplanted by the 
police magistracy. The statement was 
incorrect. The police magistra¢y had 
been established many years ; they were 
under the direct orders of the Govern- 
ment; they were bound to obey the direc- 
tions they received from them for the re- 
pression of crime, and to report to them 
the condition of the districts in respect to 
crime. He had, however, never heard 
that the local magistracy were prevented 
from assisting the police magistrates in the 
discharge of their duty ; and he knew that 
in many cases they had rendered useful 
assistance. He had heard with great 
astonishment the statement made by the 
noble Lord, that the conduct of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood of Ireland had been 
influenced by a speech made by his right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary at Derry. 
It was, he believed, most unjust to them 
to say that any speech would produce such 
an effect. He need not say that there 
was no intention whatever in that speech 
to insult any Roman Catholic prelate or 
priest ; and even if there had been, he 
could not think it would induce the 
Roman Catholic priesthood to look on 
with indifference, and not do their utmost 
to check that system of assassination 
and murder, which was a disgrace to a 
country with any degree of civiliza- 
tion. His noble Friend (Lord Fer- 
moy) then spoke of the land question, 
which he said was one great cause of dis- 
order in Jreland ; and that the people of 
Ircland had been grievously disappointed 
by the rejection of measures introduced in 
reference to that question. It was true 
that during the last few years independent 
Members of the House had laid on the table 
of the House measures with respect to the 
tenure of land involving principles which the 
Government could never sanction. Nothing 
could be more mischievous, or more likely 
to perpetuate the present state of things 
in Ireland, than leading the people to en- 
tertain false expectations with respect to 
the land question. He hoped that no such 
notions would arise, and that no portion of 
the people of Ireland would suppose, that 
by a system of disgraceful and cowardly 
assassination they would force the Govern- 
ment to adopt a particular course of legis- 
lation. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
seemed to think that the present unhappy 
condition of affairs would be remedied by 
his return to the office of Attorney Gene- 
ral, which he so efficiently filled ; but if 
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tranquillity was to be restored on the terms 
mentioned by the hon. and learned Baro- 
net the Member for Dundalk (Sir G. Bow- 
yer), namely, a repeal of the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, and the placing of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland on the same foot- 
ing as the Roman Catholic clergy of Canada, 
he asked the right hon. Gentleman, Was 
he prepared to go that length? But it was 
not the existence of one Government or 
another that caused these murders. The 
extravagant idea which existed in the 
minds of a portion of the Irish people 
with respect to the rights of tenants hold- 
ing land was—he would not say the cause 
of all these crimes, but to some degree 
connected with them, and at all events 
they were irrespective of the religion of 
the victims; for in the majority of in- 
stances lately the sufferers were Roman 
Catholics. The last thing the House 
would sanction wolud be a change in 
the law giving to the tenants fixity of 
tenure, aud possession of the land irre- 
spective of the rights of the landlords. 
Those rights should be exercised with 
judgment, moderation, and justice, and he 
trusted that in the majority of cases they 
were so exercised ; but nothing could jus- 
tify the acts which had been committed. 
The Government had taken all the means 
in their power for the apprehension and 
bringing to justice of the offenders, and he 
hoped the result would show that the law 
was strong enough to repress crime without 
the necessity for applying to Parliament 
for extraordinary powers. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, that what he 
had asked was, Whether the Special Com- 
mission was about to be issued on the eve 
of the assizes ? 

Cotonen FRENCH said, he should not 
have risen but for the statement of the 
noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), that 
the people of Ireland were naturally in- 
clined to screen murderers. To that 
statement he gave the most strenuous 
denial. There might be a semblance of 
a desire to screen offenders against the 
law; but it was the consequence of the 
state of fear in which they lived. There 


‘was no protection for any man. They 


were ruled by an old and effete stipendiary 
magistracy and a military police, and they 
felt that the Government did not give 
them the protection to which they were 
entitled. The Government would only 
receive reports of the state of the country 
from the stipendiary magistrates. This, 
and all the Governments before it, had re- 
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fused to put any trust in the people. If 
the people were properly treated, they 
were ready and willing to protect them- 
selves and their families, and to put down 
aggressors against the law with a strong 
hand. Some years ago several murders 
were committed in the county of Roscom- 
mon; the people formed themselves into 
a body for the protection of the part of 
the county threatened, and patrolled the 
district without the assistance of the po- 
lice every night. He had himself done 
so every night for six weeks. The whole 
thing was crushed out, and nothing like it 
had oceurred from that day. If the Govern- 
ment could be persuaded to understand 
and trust the Irish people, such com- 
plaints as they had heard to-night would 
not continue to be made. 

Mr. COGAN believed, that the drift of 
one of the observations of the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone (Lord Fer- 
moy) had been misunderstood, for he was 
understood to intimate that the only ef- 
fectual method of detecting and arresting 
crime was through the agency of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and that they had 
abstained from interfering in consequence 
of some foolish speech which had been 


made by the right hon. Baronet the Chief 
Secretary. He altogether repudiated such 


an argument. He was quite sure that no 
speech could tend to relax the efforts of 
the Roman Catholic clergy to repress 
crime, and that they would not be in- 
fluenced in the performance of their duty 
by any act of the Government or their 
representative. The efforts of Parliament 
ought to be directed towards strengthen- 
ing the hands of the Government in their 
efforts to remove the stigma which now 
rested on Ircland ; and he believed that the 
law officers of the Crown would not have 
advised the issue of a Special Commission 
if they had not sufficient reasons for 
believing that they had sufficient evidence 
to ensure convictions, because, if convic- 
tions did not follow, the step which had 
been taken would be productive of evil 
rather than good. 

Lorp FERMOY explained, that he did 
not attribute to the Roman Catholic clergy 
that they were accessory to these horrible 
erimes. In his argument he had en- 
deavoured to account for the very wide- 
spread disloyalty to the law which existed 
in Ireland; and he said that one of the 
reasons for it was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary pursued a par- 
ticular policy with respect to the heads of 
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the Catholic Church and the Catholic clergy 
generally, which they believed to be a fixed 
policy of the Government, and which had 
given occasion for general discontent. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was glad 
to hear from the noble Lord the Member for 
Marylebone, that a large body of Roman 
Catholic opinion sympathized with the 
policy which had been pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that there was 
a wide-spread sympathy amongst them for 
their co-religionists in Italy in their efforts 
to acquire that freedom to which they had 
proved themselves so fully entitled. The 
remarkable fact which had been admitted 
during the debate which had taken place, 
was that several of the persons who had re- 
cently been murdered in Ireland were Roman 
Catholics. Coupling these two facts, and re- 
membering the spirit which animated the 
hon, and learned Baronet the Member for 
Dundalk (Sir George Bowyer), and the fact 
that he represented the opinions and pur- 
poses of the Ultramontane and dominant 
party of ecclesiastical Rome, it must be quite 
apparent to the House, that there were in 
Ireland persons at the head of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy who wished to force on 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland claims on 
their part and submission on the part of 
others to which many Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics were as adverse as the Italians were 
to the temporal power of the Pope. And it 
was a remarkable fact, that in speaking on 
the subject of these murders, the hon. Baro- 
net should stipulate that certain concessions 
should be made to the hierarchy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, in order 
to induce them to exercise their influence 
to mitigate those atrocious evils. [Sir G. 
Bowyer: No,No!] He(Mr. Newdegate) 
was speaking in the recollection of the 
House of what had become manifest during 
the debate. The hon. Baronet said plainly 
that these Roman Catholic bishops — he 
(Mr. Newdegate) rather believed that ie 
might more properly have said that the 
Legate Dr. Cullen—claimed to exercise in 
Ireland an authority higher than that | 
of the Imperial Legislature ; the impres- 
sion on the mind of the hon. Baronet 
evidently being, that this high authority 
would not be exercised for the preservation 
of life and property unless Parliament suc- 
cumbed to that which the hon. Baronet 
described, and claimed should be considered, 
as a higher authority in matters temporal 
than the Imperial Parliament! [* No, 
No!’’} The hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Lefroy) had 
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shown that that high authority claimed, not 
only to interfere with matters of etiquette, 
such as the assumption of Episcopal titles 
forbidden by the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, 
but also with the social and temporal in- 
terests involved in the relations of landlord 
and tenant; and when the House remem- 


‘bered that these outrages were agrarian 


outrages, and coupled this fact with the 
declaration which had been made by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Dungarvan, 
he thought that every honest-hearted and 
Joyal Roman Catholic in Ireland, and he 
was sure that every faithful Protestant in 
England, would feel it his duty to support 
the Government in whatever measures they 
might think necessary for the preservation 
of life in Ireland, and in arresting the in- 
trusion of the temporal authority of the 
Papacy on such terms into the sister 
country. 


ROYAL WARRANTS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH, referring to 
an expression of the Secretary of State 
for War in answering the question as to 
Colonel Bentinck’s retirement, wished to 
know, Whether the Crown had the power 
of dispensing with the provisions of a Royal 
Warrant ? because he had always deemed 
the Royal warrants to express the laws of 
the army. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the go- 
vernment of the army was subject to two 
authorities—one was the authority of Acts 
of Parliament, and the other the autho- 
rity of the executive Government, as ex- 
pressed by warrants under the sign manual. 
The Government, equally with the Crown, 
were bound to carry out the provisions of 
an Act of Parliament ; but there was a 
certain discretionary power in giving effect 
to warrants. The regulations made from 
time to time by Royal warrants were 
generally carried into effect; but it was 
clearly competent for the Crown, by whom 
those warrants were issued, to make indi- 
vidual exceptions to the rules and regula- 
tions which they contained. In this case 
the Crown had been pleased to do a single 
act which, unquestionably, was not pro- 
vided for by the warrant to which refe- 
rence had been made ; but he apprehended 
there was no doubt of the legal power of 
the Crown to do it. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH wished to 
know who was responsible. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Secre- 
tary of State was responsible to Parliament. 
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Motion agreed to. 
House at rising to adjourn till Thursday 
next. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
PN ag Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CHANGE OF NAME WITHOUT ROYAL 
LICENCE.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ROEBUCK: Sir, I wish to ex- 
plain the circumstances under which the 
notice on the paper which stands in my 
name was given. It appears there is a 
young gentleman in Wales of the name of 
Jones. This young gentleman was lately 
seized with a desire to change his name, 
for which a variety of motives might be 
suggested. Probably the sort of reputa- 
tion which Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
have obtained conduced to that wish on 
his part. He assumed the more aristo- 
cratic name of Herbert, and, under legal 
advice, made it public to all the world by 
advertising that he had taken this step. 
Like a great many other gentlemen in 
this country, he was exceedingly anxious 
to pay his respects to his Sovereign ; but 
was informed that he could not do so, be- 
cause he had changed his name without 
Royal licence. Like the rest of his eoun- 
trymen, he was desirous of giving his aid 
to the protection of his country, and of 
joining the militia; but Lord Llanover, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, in- 
formed him that he could not have a com- 
mission in the name of Herbert, because 
his name was Jones. There still remained 
that honourable course of usefulness which 
belongs to our English country gentlemen, 
and he wished to have his name put on 
the commission of the peace, The Lord 
Lieutenant, however, declined to apply to 
the Lord Chancellor to insert his name in 
the commission, for the same reason which 
I have just mentioned. It has been said 
that the Home Seerctary used his high 
authority to assist the Lord Lieutenant in 
preventing this young gentleman, in these 
three separate instances, from indulging 
his very proper desires as a country gen- 
tleman. I hope that is not the case, as I 
should be sorry to see the power of the 
Secretary of State used for the purpose of 
personal spite, or of aiding any body of 
public functionaries in obtaining fees for 
useless forms. I lay it down as a rule of 
law that every man in this country has 
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the right to take what name he pleases, 
and I will quote my authorities for that 
assertion. The following have been the 
decisions of eminent Judges of courts of 
law respecting the change of surnames :— 


“That any person may take any surname, and 
the law recognizes the new names when assumed 
publicly and bona fide.”—Chief Justice Tindal (1 
Bingham, N. C. 618, &e.) 

“That no Act of Parliament, or Royal licence, 
is needed in order to sanction a change of name, 
unless a new name is directed by a donor of land, 
or money, to be assumed by the donee, with such 
or some other particular sanction, and subject to 
the forfeiture of the donation if the name should 
not be assumed in the manner directed by the 
terms of such conditional donation.”—Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden (5 Barnwell and Alderson, 
555, de.) 


Lord Tenterden’s words are these— 


“A namo assumed by the voluntary act of a 
young man at his outset into life, adopted by all 
who know him, and by which he is constantly 
called, becomes, for all purposes that occur to my 
mind, as much and effectually his name as if he 
had obtained an Act of Parliament to confer it 
upon him.” 

“That when a name is assumed by Royal 
licence it is so assumed by the act of the person 
taking the name, and the name is not conferred 
by the licence.’”—Lord Chancellor Eldon (15 
Vesey’s, R. 100). 

“That the effect of a Royal licence is merely 
to give publicity or notoriety to the change of 
name,.”—Chief Justice Tindal, &c. (1 Bingham, 
N.C. 618). 

‘‘ That when, by any Act of Parliament, Judges 
have the control of a particular roll of names, 
they will, on change of name, direct the new 
name to be added to the roll, though such name 
has been assumed without a Royal licence, and 
by the mere act of the person whose name is on 
the roll.’—Chief Baron Pollock, &c. (22 Law 
Times, 123). 


This was the case of an attorney who, 
having changed his name without Royal 
licence, applied to the Court to have his 
name altered accordingly on the roll of 
attorneys, and had his claim allowed. The 
following opinions have also been given :— 


‘* There is no special law governing surnames. 
To establish or recognise an aristocracy of names 
—of names licensed by the Crown in opposition 
to names assumed without such a licence—would 
be a folly of the most contemptible kind. All 
persons, of all degrees, may change their surnames 
when they please. Asking for the licence of the 
Crown to change a name is a modern practice. 
It is a voluntary intrusion, which is simply to be 
well paid for.” 

“It has been said that persons are not received 
at Court if their names are changed without a 
Royal licence. There is nothing to sustain this 
opinion. All public functionaries are obedient to 
the law, and no public officer connected with the 
Court would assume to establish or to suggest a 
rule contradictory of what the Judges have de- 
clared to be the law, unless he were a Lord 
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Chamberlain of the type of Polonius or a Court 
fool.” 

When I look around me in this place, I 
observe many persons who have, I know, 
changed their names, and have had that 
change recognised and admitted by the 
House. It is therefore a principle which 
is recognised both by the courts of law 
and the House of Commons. It happens, 
I believe, that Mr. Jones, of Clytha, has 
a cousin of an elder branch, who married 
the daughter of Lord Llanover, and there- 
upon changed his name to Herbert, in the 
belief that it was a name which the clan 
Jones might properly assume. When this 
took place, it is said that Lord Llanover 
wrote to Mr. Sidney Herbert, asking whe- 
ther he had any objection to it. Mr, 
Sidney Herbert’s reply was, that— 

“ He could oppose no impediment to the as- 
sumption of his family name, but that he hoped 
it was not the intention of all persons of the 
name of Jones in Wales to become Ilerberts.” 


Lord Llanover supposed, I presume, that 
that terrible change of names which Mr. 
Herbert apprehended had fairly set in 
when the second Mr. Jones took the same 
course as the first. But whatever might 
be Lord Llanover’s fear, he had no right 
to adopt the course he has done. The 
young gentleman had a right to call him- 
self Brown if he chose. Le chose to call 
himself Herbert, and in consequence of 
his audacity in taking upon himself the 
same aristocratic name which had been 
adopted by his son-in-law, Lord Llanover 
interferes with all the power of the Lord 
Lieutenant, and enlists into the service the 
greater power of the Secretary of State. 
I think that this is a very disgraceful pro- 
ceeding, one to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought not to have lent himself, and 
to which I hope that he has not lent himself. 
I want to see any lawyer bold enough to 
stand up in his place and say that to a 
change of name a Royal licence is neces- 
sary. I wish, therefore, to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he is aware that Mr. Jones, of 
Clytha, has assumed the name of Herbert 
without a Royal licence? Whether he is 
aware that, in consequence of such change 
of name without Royal licence, the Lord 
Chamberlain has refused to permit him 
(Mr. Jones) to be presented at Court ? 
Whether he is aware that for the same 
reason the Authorities at the Horse 
Guards have refused to sanction the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Jones to the Militia 
in the name of Herbert? Whether he 
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is aware that he has himself refused to 
ask the Lord Chancellor to place Mr. 
Jones, in the name of Herbert, on the 
Commission of the Peace because he so 
changed his name without Royal licence ? 
And whether he is aware that such con- 
duct on the part of the Lord Chamberlain, 
the Authorities at the Horse Guards, and 
himself, is contrary to law ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I have taken 
no part whatever in reference to this mat- 
ter, except to acknowledge the receipt of 
a letter from Lord Llanover, the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, transmitting me 
his correspondence with Mr. Jones, The 
hon. and learned Gentleman has first asked 
me whether or not Mr. Jones, of Clytha, 
has assumed the name of Herbert without 
Royal licence. I do not know whether he 
has or not ; all I know is that he has not 
applied for a Royal licence to change his 
name. I am not aware that the Lord 
Chamberlain has refused to permit him to 
be presented at Court in consequence of 
such change of name, nor do I think that 
such can be the case, because the change 
of name took place in March, and there 
has been no opportunity for his presenta- 
tion at Court since that time. I believe I 
may answer the next Question also in the 
negative, because I'do not know that the 
case has been before the Horse Guards. 
The names of officers of the Militia are 
submitted to the Queen upon the recom- 
mendation of the Lord Lieutenant, who, 
in this instance, I believe, refused to give 
that recommendation. I have not refused 
to ask the Lord Chancellor to place Mr. 
Jones on the commission of the peace, and 
never had any application from Mr. Jones 
that I would do so. The practice is for 
the Lord Lieutenant to recommend county 
magistrates ; such recommendations never 
go through the office of the Secretary of 
State. 1 was wholly unaware of the cir- 
cumstances of this case except from a 
letter which I received from Lord Llan- 
over, dated the 11th of March, in which 
he forwarded to me a copy of the corre- 
spondence between himself and Mr. Jones ; 
but I am requested by Lord Llanover 
to state that he did apply at the office 
of the Secretary of State to know whe- 
ther Mr, Jones had made an applica- 
tion for a Royal licence to change his 
name, when he was informed that he lad 
not ; and he also inquired whether com- 
missions must be made out in the real 
names of the persons to whom they are 
granted, in answer to which he was told 
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that they must. There is no doubt that a 
gentleman may change his name; and if 
the change is permanent, and is sanctioned 
by the usage of such a length of time as 
to give it a permanent character, may re- 
ceive a commission in his new name. It 
appears, however, from the correspondence 
in this ease, which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman is welcome to see if he pleases, 
that in the first instance Mr. Jones asked 
to be recommended for a commission in 
the Militia. The Lord Lieutenant under- 
took to make the recommendation ; but 
he afterwards received an intimation that 
Mr. Jones wished the recommendation to 
be suspended until he was of age. With 
that request the Lord Lieutenant complied ; 
and on the 22nd of last December Mr. Jones 
wrote to say that his father had expressed 
a wish to change his name to Herbert, 
and he therefore requested that the Lord 
Lieutenant would obtain his commission in 
the name of Herbert, instead of in that of 
Jones. Although the law is as stated by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and a 
bond fide change of name, intended to be 
permanent, and sanctioned by public no- 
tice and usage is valid, it is not competent 
to any one to write to the Horse Guards 
on Monday, and say, his name being Jones, 
that he wishes that in the next Army List 
it should appear as Herbert, and on Tues- 
day say that he desires to be called Roe- 
buck, or anything else. If this gentle- 
man’s father has taken the name of Her- 
bert, and if he is generally recognized as 
Herbert, there may at some future period 
be no objection to place him in the com- 
mission under that name. Step-children 
are often brought up under the name of 
their step-parents, as was the case with 
those of the late Admiral Sir Charles 
Napier ; but that is a very different thing 
from a gentleman saying, ‘I will take a 
new name, and I require that my new 
name shall be used in all public docu- 
ments.” I believe the law to have been 
correctly stated ; but I do not think that 
there is sufficient certainty about this 
matter to permit an application for a com- 
mission in the name of Jones to be made 
out in the name of Herbert. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that he had been 
requested by the friends of this gentleman 
to state that these Questions had not been 
asked at his suggestion, but, on the con- 
trary, that he was rather anxious that 
the matter should not have been brought 
before the Ilouse. Mr. Jones, having de- 
termined to take the name of Herbert, in- 
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quired in the proper quarters whether a 
Royal licence would be granted. He was 
informed that such licences were not 
granted unless some question of property 
was involved, and that therefore he would 
not be likely to obtain one. He felt that 
this was rather hard, because in the case 
of the other Mr. Jones a Royal licence 
had, as he supposed, by the interest of 
Lord Llanover been obtained. He then 
executed a deed, which he had solemnly 
enrolled, declaring that he had determined 
to take the name of Herbert, he adver- 
tised the fact in the newspapers, and sent 
circulars to his friends in the country, and 
did everything he could in default of ob- 
taining an Act of Parliament or a Royal 
licence. After what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said, he trusted that nothing 
urther would be heard about the matter. 

CotoneL CLIFFORD thought that the 
simple word of Lord Llanover would be 
sufficient to satisfy the House that he had 
not acted improperly in this matter. He 
would read the following letter, which he 
had received from the noble Lord :— 


“ Llanover, June 1, 

‘My dear Clifford,—I observe by the papers 
that Mr. Roebuck has given notice that he will 
put several questions in relation to a matter con- 
nected with this county. The facts are these, as 
far as I am concerned as Lord Lieutenant. In 
December last Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughan, com- 
manding the Royal Monmouth Militia, requested 
me to submit for the Queen’s approval the name 
of Mr. William Reginald Jones for a commission 
then vacant in the regiment. This I consented 
to do, and directed the clerk of the lieutenancy 
to inform Mr. W. R. Jones of my intention to 
comply with his wishes so expressed. Mr. Jones, 
in reply (dated December 22), requested that his 
name might not be submitted until February, 
when he would be of age, as his father had ex- 
pressed a wish to that effect. The matter was 
therefore delayed. On the 18th of February 
Mr. Jones again wrote to the clerk of the lieu- 
tenancy, stating that he attained his majority 
two days previously, and requested him to ob- 
tain the insertion of his name in the Gazette as 
Herbert, instead of Jones, which he had here- 
tofore been called, as, on his coming of age, 
his father had determined to abandon the name 
of Jones. Having only seen an advertisement 
in the county papers, and a printed notice cir- 
culated in the county by Mr. Jones, the father, 
stating that he and his family had assumed the 
name of Herbert, without any authority being 
cited for so doing, it became my duty to ascer- 
tain whether the Queen had been pleased to 
grant her Royal licence and authority that Mr. 
Jones and his family might take and use the name 
they had assumed. I was informed that Mr. 
Jones had made application at the Herald’s 
College, and had failed to obtain that which he 
sought for. I also applied at the Home Office, 
and was informed that no such licence had been 
granted, and that all commissions must be made 
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out in the real name of the party to whom they 
were granted. I therefore directed the clerk 
of the lieutenancy to write to Mr. W. R. Jones 
accordingly, and also to inform him, that although 
I could not submit a name which he had assumed 
without Royal authority, as, if I did so, I should 
act in direct interference with the prerogative of 
the Crown, yet, if he still desired it, I would sub- 
mit his real name, as I had previously promised, 
This Mr. Jones refused, and thus the matter 
stands. I forwarded a copy of the correspond- 
ence to the Home Office in March last, and Mr, 
Roebuck can move for it if he pleases. 

“TI remain, my dear Clifford, yours sincerely, 

“ LLANOVER.” 


He hoped that the explanation which he 
had given would satisfy the hon. Gentle- 
man and the House that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant was actuated in the course which 
he had taken only by a sense of duty, and 
that he had no hostile feeling whatever to- 
wards the young gentleman. 


THE INDIAN NAVY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY rose to 
move 

“That, whatever policy is adopted in regard to 
the Indian Navy, it is the opinion of this House 
that the guarantee given to the Indian Officers 
by the Act 21 & 22 Vict., c. 106, s. 56, shall be 
maintained in its integrity.” 
The hon. Baronet said, that a short time 
ago he brought the ease of the officers 
of the Indian Navy before the House ; 
but an Irish debate of six hours’ duration 
sprang up, and he got no answer to the 
Question which he put to the Seeretary of 
State for India. The subject to which he 
wished to call attention was the claims of 
various classes of gentlemen, numbering 
he believed about 250, who had done their 
country good service in the Indian Navy. 
When he asked the right hon. Baronet 
some time ago whether he could place 
on the table an account of the financial 
affairs of India, it was not with a view to 
obtain a copy of Mr. Laing’s speech, but 
to see whether many important statements 
which had been circulated through the 
country were right or wrong. It was 
said there would be a surplus in India ; 
but he thought the distinguished financier 
who had made that statement was under 
a mistake, and that as in this country, 
so in India, there would be no surplus ; 
but he referred to the statement . now, 
because it assumed the abolition of the 
Indian Navy as an accomplished fact, 
and the gentlemen immediately concerned 
wished to know what their position was. 
He believed that the Indian Navy, com- 
posed as it was partly of Indian seamen, 


was peculiarly fitted for the duties that 
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had been cast upon it. It had rendered 
good service in the Persian Gulf and in 
various parts of our Indian empire, and 
it was doubtful whether the same species 
of service could be performed better by 
any other body. When the House bore 
in mind the importance of suppressing pi- 
racy, and the number of treaties which 
they had with Arab chiefs, a strong case 
might be made out for keeping up a cer- 
tain portion of the force; but what he 
wanted to know was what were the pro- 
spects of those gentlemen at the present 
moment. In the Indian press, and in Mr. 
Laing’s speech, it was taken for granted 
that it had been for some time intended 
to abolish the force. But surely, when a 
body of men could quote the language 
of a statute for securing their rights, 
those rights were not to be ignored by 
silence on the part of the Indian Execu- 
tive at home, and he wished to obtain a 
clear and distinct statement on the sub- 
ject from the Minister for India. These 
gentlemen had been secured by Act of 
Parliament in the pay and privileges which 
they possessed in 1858, and it was only 
right that the guarantee which was given 
to them by Parliament should be observed. 
No one would pretend that the Act of 
Parliament to which he referred had been 
got up for the nonce, and that those gen- 
tlemen were to be thrown overboard as 
soon as a certain purpose was served. 
The profession had its prizes. There 
were four prizes in it, which would give 
those who gained them about £800 a 
year, and, like the military, the members 
of the force got up funds to provide for 
those who retired, and for other purposes. 
The older members of the profession had 
therefore naturally been looking forward 
to the speedy acquisition of the prizes 
for which they had served. He was, 
however, informed that great anxiety pre- 
vailed among those gentlemen, because 
some of them had received letters from 
the India Office offering them small sums 
of money, as if their claims could be dis- 
posed of in that way. If he chose, he 
could show that we had got into various se- 
rious wars in the East from the want of hav- 
ing competent Indian officers in command. 
The Burmese War, for instance, was oc- 
casioned because some umbrellas were not 
sent down on a hot day to meet the Com- 
modore. He hoped that the change from 
:. Company’s Government to that of the 
Queen would not have the effect of in- 
juring a meritorious class, who had not 
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sprung from the aristoeracy, but who had 
come from the middle ranks—those ranks 
which constituted the strength and power 
of this country. Henow asked his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for India to ex- 
plain what the position of those officers was. 

Sm MINTO FARQUHAR, in rising 
to second the Motion, merely wished to 
express @ hope that full justice would be 
done to the officers referred to by the hon. 
Baronet. He thought that the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for India must be 
well disposed towards those gallant gen- 
tlemen ; and he would remind him that 
when the transfer of the Government of 
India was about to take place, it was 
guaranteed that the pay, privileges, and 
allowances of military and naval officers 
would be considered and strictly adhered to. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that when 
the hon. Baronet (Sir H. Willoughby) 
asked him what the position of the In- 
dian navy and of the officers of the 
Indian navy was, he must reply, that 
as a matter of fact it was _perfect- 
ly unchanged since the government of 
the East India Company had been su- 
perseded, because nothing whatever had 
been done. Whatever might have been 
said in the Indian newspapers or reported 
through other sources, nothing had been 
done. If the letters to which the hon. 
Baronet referred had been written by In- 
dian officers, they were not official letters, 
and had no authority whatever. The Go- 
vernment of Bombay had differed from 
the Government of India in reference to 
the measures which ought to be taken 
with respect to the Indian navy, and he 
had deferred taking any step till he should 
have had an opportunity of conferring 
with Lord Canning, with Sir George 
Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, and with 
the gallant officer now at the head of the 
Indian navy (CommodoreWellesley). These 
two latter gentlemen were now on their re- 
turn home, and he was anxious to have a 
conference with them before he did any- 
thing. He had not, however, the slightest 
doubt that there ought at any rate to be a 
considerable reduction. In saying that, he 
heped the hon. Baronet would not under- 
stand him as differing in the slightest degree 
from him as to the services performed by 
the Indian navy whenever their assistance 
had been required. He was happy to join 
in what the hon. Baronet said in respect of 
those services; but the Bengal marine, which 
was constituted on a different footing from 


the Indian navy, had also performed ser- 
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vices not less distinguished. It was not, 
therefore, a fair inference that, in order to 
perform good service in the Eastern Seas, 
it was necessary to maintain the Indian 
navy on its present footing. He would 
remind the House that he was bound to re- 
duce the expenses of the naval and military 
establishments in India to a minimum in 
order to bring the finances of that country 
to a proper state. Great reductions had 
already been made, and he was happy to 
say that the prospects of this year, in re- 
spect to reduction of the military estab- 
lishment, were satisfactory. It was equally 
necessary that the expenses of the Indian 
navy should be in like manner reduced, and 
he hoped that this might be done without 
dealing hardly with the claims of those con- 
nected with the service. All arrangements 
which it might be necessary to make would 
be effected without in any degree infringing 
on the guarantee given to the public ser- 
vants in India when the transfer of govern- 
ment was about to take place. He must, 
however, be permitted to put a different 
interpretation on the guarantee from that 
which the hon. Member for Hertford (Sir 
M. Farquhar) had given it. When an 
army or a regiment was reduced the effect 
was to diminish to a certain extent the 
prospects of the junior officers. But, if the 
guarantee referred to were taken to extend 
to all advantages which every officer might 
obtain by promotion, the Indian army and 
navy must be kept up for the next twenty 
years. It would be necessary to preserve 
them for that length of time, if all the ad- 
vantages which their existence might con- 
fer on officers who had entered them per- 
haps only six months ago, were to be pre- 
served to those officers in all their integrity. 
Ile entirely admitted that full and fair 
consideration should be given to the case 
of those officers whose prospects would be 
injured. It was his anxious desire, and 
that of every member of the Indian Coun- 
cil, that the claims of officers in the Indian 
service should be considered in that way. 
When a regiment was reduced in England, 
the officers whose services were no longer 
required were put on half pay, whilst to the 
officers of the Indian army their full pay 
and promotion were continued as if the re- 
giment to which they belonged remained in 
existence. It was impossible to go beyond 
this, and he could never admit that the 
House had bound itself to keep up the army 
and navy of India, so that no injury should 
be done to the prospects of the youngest 
officer throughout his life. 


Sir Charles Wood 
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Mr. BRISCOE said, he was exceedingly 
glad to learn from the statement of hig 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for India, that the just claims of the offi- 
cers of the Indian navy would be fully, 
fairly, and liberally considered by the Go- 
vernment. That was all those officers de- 


sired. The Government certainly ought 
not to do less for these gentlemen than 
they had promised. 


IRON-CASED SHIPS OF WAR. 
QUESTION. 


Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
Whether there is any truth in the report 
that the Admiralty intend to build an iron- 
cased ship of war at Pembroke? He be- 
lieved the statement would turn out to be 
entirely a mistake, the Government having 
pledged themselves to build only one iron 
ship at Chatham, in order to ascertain 
whether the prices of the contractors were 
fair and reasonable. That experiment, he 
believed, was very satisfactory, but he 
hoped they would not incur the expense of 
putting up the plant necessary for iron 
ship-building at the different dockyards. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, the matter 
had been already explained by his noble 
Friend the Secretary of the Admiralty. 
There were five wooden vessels being built 
at the different dockyards, which, including 
that building at Pembroke, it was proposed 
should be cased with iron. But this was 
not to be confounded with any intention on 
the part of the Government, against which 
a strong opinion had been expressed in a 
recent debate, to embark in a large system 
of iron ship-building. These were wooden 
ships to be cased with iron—they were not 
iron ships. The Achilles, building at 
Chatham, was an iron ship. 

Mr. G. L. PHILLIPS thought it ex- 
tremely inconvenient, on going into Com- 
mittee of Supply, to raise these questions 
of detail, which belonged specially to the 
province of the Admiralty. This was an 
executive question, and he hoped therefore 
the Admiralty would maintain a firm front, 
and not give way to the representations of 
Members connected with the dockyards, 
advocating the interests of their own con- 
stituents. 


FORTIFICATIONS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, When he will bring on tho Vote or 
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Loan for Fortifications? It was of great 
importance that it should be discussed in a 
full House ; and if it was not brought on 
soon, he should raise the question in an- 
other form, which he thought might be 
inconvenient. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: My hon. 
Friend asks me as to the time when this 
subject will be brought on. A short time 
since he was very anxious to prevent an 
undue precipitation on the part of the Go- 
eaies=1 ie Bernat Osporne: We had 
not the evidence then. ]—and requested I 
would give an undertaking that the ques- 
tion should not be proposed before the 
Report of the Committee was in the hands 
of Members, and without full time to con- 
sider the evidence. The Report is printed ; 
but I believe that the evidence is not yet 
circulated among Members. I had a copy 
brought to me to-day, and I believe there 
are two copies in the library. If I had 
named a day before Whitsuntide, I should 
have been told that the evidence was not 
yet in the hands of Members, and that the 
discussion was altogether premature. Well, 
then, I think I have shown that I have 
lost no time in not bringing on the question 
before the holydays. What I propose is, 
that on Thursday after the holydays I 
shall endeavour to fixa day. At the same 
time, it will, of course, depend on other busi- 
ness, which may be more urgent, whether I 
ehall be able, with the consent of my noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, im- 
mediately after the holydays to name a day. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 


House in Committee. 
Mr. Massey in the Chair. 


(1.) £795, Commissioners of Educa- 
tion (Ireland). 


(2). Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,473, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
the University of London.” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH called at- 
tention to the increase on the Vote of last 
year. There was nothing on the face 
of the Estimates to show the items in 
respect of which the increase had arisen. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the increase in 
the number of examiners and exhibitions 
had led to a necessary increase of expense. 
For instance, there had been appointed two 
Examiners in Forensic Medicine. 
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Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH moved that 
the Vote should be reduced by £473, 
making it £5,000. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY thought it 
would be best to put the University on 
a permanent footing. Since the House 
had been in Committee he had counted 
the number of Members in the House, 
and found there were six hon. Members 
on the Opposition benches, four on the 
Government benches, and—ineluding him- 
self, but not including the economical 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld)— 
there were below the gangway six ‘‘ guar- 
dians of the public purse.” 

Masor O’REILLY said, that as an old 
member of the London University he 
would defend the Vote. The number of 
students who passed the last matricula- 
tion was nearly 400. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER objected to 
the appointment of two Examiners in 
Forensic Medicine, and hoped the office 
would be suppressed. 

Mr. BAXTER objected to this hap- 
hazard method of striking off a few hun- 
dred pounds from a Vote. Such a course 
could lead to no useful result; and if the 
hon. Gentleman went to a division, he 
would vote against his Amendment. 

Mr. J. R. MILLS thought there. could 
be nothing more pettifogging than to ob- 
ject toa Vote of £500 for a University 
which was in association with so many col- 
leges throughout the country, and which 
was conferring so much advantage in pro- 
moting the education of the middle classes. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH believed 
that his hon. Friend was a member of 
the Council of the University. [Mr. J. R. 
Mitts: Not now.] His object was to 
prevent the constant yearly additions 
which were made to these Votes. Surely 
that was an intelligible principle. He 
saw an item of £120 for the salary of a 
new officer—an assistant clerk. Now, 
the salary of the Registrar had been set- 
tled after correspondence at £800 ; and it 
now seemed as if, by establishing this 
place of assistant, Parliament was asked 
to make up the salary of the Registrar to 
a larger amount. He saw no reason why 
this Vote should not remain at £5,000. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, he was 
not at all surprised that the hon. Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) should support 
this Vote; for the next Vote was for the 
Scottish Universities, which it was propo- 
sed to increase from £16,000 to £20,000. 
(Order, order!’’] His hon. Friend the 
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Member for Brighton, a distinguished eco- 
nomist, called him to order, [Mr. Wutre: 
We have not come to that Vote yet.] 
But no doubt the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, in advocating this small increase for 
the London University, had an eye to the 
Vote for the Scotch Universities. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Baxter), like his hon. 
Friend (Mr, White), was a distinguished 
economist, and was always for reducing 
Galway contracts and Votes of that kind. 
Unfortunately, the Committee had not 
the advantage, now they were voting 
money in Supply, of the presence of the 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
or the hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), or the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Bright), or the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams), or 
the hon. Member for Devizes (Mr. Darby 
Griffith), or even of the presence of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire, who so distinguished 
himself the other night. The only Mem- 
bers on the Opposition Benches from 
whose presence the Committee could ex- 
pect to derive advantage at the present 
moment, were the noble Lord (Lord Robert 
Montagu) and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Walpole). He thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Truro 
(Mr. A. Smith) had propounded an in- 
telligible principle when he said, ‘‘ Let the 
University have a certain sum, keep to it, 
and dispose of it as it pleases.”’ On that 
understanding he was quite ready to Vote 
even £20,000 to the Scotch Universities. 

Mr. BAXTER could excuse the im- 
putation of motives by the hon. Member 
who had just spoken, on account of the 
extreme ignorance he had displayed on 
the subject. It happened that he was 
almost the only Scotch Member who op- 
posed the increase of the Vote to the 
Scotch Universities. 

Mr. DILLWYN could not think his 
hon. Friend the Member for Truro was 
justly liable to the imputation of acting 
in a pettifogging spirit. He should sup- 
port the Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
the University of London.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 8; 
Noes 41: Majority 32. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr, Vincent Scully 
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(3.) £20,161, Grants to Scottish Uni- 
versities. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH took ocea- 
sion to call attention to the large increase 
under that head which had within the last 
few years taken place. 

Mr. PEEL said, the whole of the Vote 
did not apply directly to the Scotch Uni- 
versities, Part of it was for the Royal So. 
ciety, and the Royal Observatory and Bo- 
tanic Garden; also for compensations to 
retired professors, and for the examination 
of parish schoolmasters; in all £6,000 
must be deducted from the total amount of 
the Vote on account of those institutions, 
It was true, however, that an increase in 
the sum asked on their account had taken 
place of late years, an increase which was 
the result of recent legislation, in accord- 
ance with which a Commission had been 
appointed, which was empowered to nomi- 
nate new Professors as well as to raise the 
salaries of those already in existence, 

Vote agreed to. 


(4) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,312, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
the Queen’s University in Ireland.” 


Mr. HENNESSY took oceasion to ask 
what was the precise number of those who 
had obtained the degree of Master of Arts 
in the Sessions of 1860 and 1861? He 
found, he said, in the list of those who had 
obtained that degree in 1860 the name of 
a gentleman who appeared to have obtained 
it in a previous year, and who was Profes- 
sor in a College at Belfast. He also found 
among the Masters of Arts the name of a 
gentleman who had acted with the right 
hon. Baronet in promoting this scheme, 
and he wanted to know whether the same 


erson was secretary to the University ? 
t must strike the Committee that the re- 
turn of students could not be quite accu- 


rate. He found that the seven gentlemen 
he had just referred to competed for 
honours, and, with the exception of two 
officers and one other, each received a gold 
medal and money exhibition. The case of 
the Bachelors of Arts was more extraordi- 
nary. In 1860 twenty-four gentlemen got 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and upon 
that occasion twenty-nine gold medals were 
given to these twenty-four gentlemen. 
Notwithstanding this, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland told the students, in a speech, 
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and prizes like the students of other Uni- 
yersities, He should like to know how 
many students got the degree of Doctor of 
Law in the last Session. He found in the 
list only two students—one of whom was 
Professor at Belfast ; the other Professor 
at Galway. He also desired to be informed 
what was the total number of scholarships 
maintained by public money in the Faculty 
of Arts. He had got a return of the 
number of students of the second years’ 
course belonging to Queen’s College, Gal- 
way, who during the period from 1850 to 
the present year competed for scholarships 
in the Faculty of Arts, and he found that 
it amounted to 128; and these 128 stu- 
dents competed for 139 scholarships. 
Such being the case, he begged the right 
hon. Baronet, if he had endowed addi- 
tional scholarships, to consider carefully in 
future the accuracy of the statements 
made by those who furnished him with in- 
formation on such a subject. The right 
hon. Baronet got information from certain 
gentlemen who were anxious to promote a 
certain object, and, having acted on that 
information, the right hon. Baronet was 
now bound to acknowledge to Parliament 
that he made a mistake. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL denied that he 
had made any mistake. He thought the 
sneering observations against the Queen’s 
Colleges came with a bad grace from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, seeing that 
he himself belonged to one of them. 
With regard to the number of students 
who entered Queen’s College, Belfast, in 
the Session 1861-2, the Parliamentary 
Return was accurate in stating it at 152. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that in making 
his observations, he had showed himself 
the best friend to these Colleges. He 
found the Professors making before the 
Royal Commissioners similar statements, 
and one Professor proposed to take away 
certain scholarships, as the circumstance 
of the whole number of the scholarships 
being more than the number of students 
in the Faculty of Arts acted injuriously 
on education in Ireland, and did not ope- 
rate to attract scholars to the College. 
Was it, then, fair in the right hon. Baro- 
net to charge him with making sneering 
remarks against the Queen’s Colleges? 
The Royal Commission recommended that 
the number of scholarships should be re- 
duced ; and the right hon. Baronet, if he 
thought that by going to Ireland and 
sending out circulars for subscriptions for 
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endowing scholarships he was in any 
way assisting education in Ireland, was 
greatly mistaken. The course which the 
right hon. Baronet had taken had signally 
failed, and a member of the National 
Board of Education (Lord Dunraven) had 
not only refused to subscribe to the right 
hon. Baronet’s scheme, but had protested 
against the conduct of the right hon. 
Baronet. The right hon. Gentleman de- 
fended his statistics. He (Mr. Hennessy) 
wished to know, whether in the year 
when the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to increase the number of scholarships it 
was not already greater than the num- 
ber of students; and he should also like 
to know how it happened that twenty- 
four gentlemen received twenty-nine gold 
medals—a fact of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken no notice what- 
ever ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: It would 
seem as if there must be some peculiarity 
of constitution in the mind of Irish stu- 
dents, for it is certainly a strange argu- 
ment that an increase in the number of 
prizes to be obtained in a university or 
college discourages students from coming 
to it. It may happen from various other 
causes that students are not so numerous, 
but I think it a very odd assertion that by 
the multiplication of prizes you diminish 
competition. Certainly, the feeling among 
Irish students must be very different from 
that of students in other parts of the world 
if they are discouraged on account of in- 
ereased rewards held out for successful 
study. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I cannot agree with 
the principle laid down by the noble Lord. 
By multiplying prizes you do not neces- 
sarily increase competition ; but you may, 
on the contrary, establish monopoly. I 
do not desire, however, to enter into any 
controversy on this subject, or at all to 
enter on the question of mixed education ; 
but I think i am bound to say that the 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this ques- 
tion, who stated his case with great 
ability, and who brought forward facts 
quite worthy of the attention of the Com- 
mittee, does not appear to have been re- 
plied to in that tone which the import- 
ance of the subject, and the temper and 
ability with which it was introduced to 
the Committee, deserve. With regard 
to the taunt that the hon. Member for 
the King’s County was himself a pupil 
in one of the Queen’s Colleges, I can only 
say I congratulate the Queen’s College 
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that produced a pupil who does them such 
great credit. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I think 
there is an old authority applicable to this 
case— 

“‘ Quis enim virtutem amplectitur ipsam, 
“ Preemia si tollas ?” 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY likewise be- 
lieved that an unfair attack had been made 
upon the hon. Member for the King’s 
County. Complaint was made that the hon. 
Gentleman had used sneering remarks upon 
the Qucen’s Colleges; but what did the 
House think of the words employed by the 
noble Lord, who said that there must be a 
‘peculiarity of constitution in the mind 
of Irish students’? He was afraid the 
noble Lord had been sitting too close to 
the right hon. Baronet the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, whose society he would 
advise him to get rid of at the earliest 
possible moment. He referred, of course, 
to his official society ; his personal and 
private society, no doubt, was extremely 
agreeable, and perhaps it was its very 
charm which had induced the noble Lord 
to place the right hon. Baronet in a posi- 
tion for which he was wholly unsuited. 
For his own part, he had never expressed 
any opinion on the subject of the Queen’s 
Colleges. He had received from the right 
hon. Baronet a circular, addressed to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, asking for 
subscriptions, which, considering that it 
was signed by ten or twelve very distin- 
guished gentlemen, all Protestants or 
Presbyterians, he thought, to use an old 
Cambridge expression, the most ‘ bump- 
tious’’ letter he had ever seen. He re- 
turned the same answer to that circular 
that he once received from the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government to a letter 
which he addressed to him, asking why no 
Irishma., was included in the Cabinet— 
that was to say, he returned no answer at 
all, and he thought the precedent an ex- 
cellent one. He observed in the Votes 
that it was proposed this year to increase 
the salary of the Examiners in English 
Literature and History by £50; and, as 
no explanation whatever had been given 
with regard to the item, he begged to 
move that the amount be reduced by £50. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, on the authority 
of a Professor of History, there were lec- 
tures on History in the Queen’s Colleges, 
but no examinations in it. What kind of 
history could be tought in mixed Colleges 
of this kind? For instance, English his- 
tory was in the curriculum, but it was a 

Mr. Disraeli 
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history in which the word ‘‘ Reformation” 
never occurred; nothing about the action 
of the Church in ancient or modern times 
was ever taught. It was English history, 
but so emasculated as not to be worthy of 
the name. 

The O’CONOR DON pointed out that 
no explanation for the increase of the Vote 
on that of last year had been given. He 
believed that the large increase of the 
prizes did not tend to promote the desire 
to obtain them ; for when the prizes were 
made more numerous than the scholars, it 
ceased to be an honour to obtain them. 

Mr. AYRTON thought the present 
discussion was a strong contrast to that of 
Tuesday evening. This was an instance 
of a great waste of public money. The 
hon. Member for the King’s County had 
frequently brought this subject before the 
House. Instead of being met in the manner 
his ability and fairness deserved, he had 
been treated in a manner painful to all 
who witnessed it; but it had gained him 
the sympathy of the House. Of all poli- 
tical blunders, the establishment of these 
Queen’s Colleges was the greatest. It was 
an attempt to introduce a system of edu- 
cation for part of the community at variance 
with their religious feelings. It might 
have been an excusable blunder at the 
time, but what took place last year had 
made it inexcusable. If they adopted the 
opinion of the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
merston), the money voted for the colleges 
was a mere payment to students for ac- 
quiring a certain amount of knowledge. 
If so, the institution was a degradation of 
learning, and ought to be immediately 
abolished. The noble Lord had put the 
expenditure on a very low footing. When 
it was brought under the notice of the 
Government that the expenditure did not 
tend to the advancement of learning, 
ought it not to reconsider the question ? 
The Vote on the paper was only in addi- 
tion to the very large sum charged on the 
Consolidated Fund. He was almost afraid 
to say what was the whole charge for the 
University. It was so large that when 
the Government was told, by those who 
spoke in behalf of the Roman Catholics, 
that the University was a failure, it was 
its duty at once to reconsider the subject. 
If no useful result was obtained, so many 
thousands a year ought not to be paid 
for no satisfactory purpose. The whole 
discussion to-night proved that the pro- 
ceedings of Tuesday were ‘ta solemn 
sham.” 
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Mrz. CARDWELL wished to point out 
that the increase in the Vote was for the 
purpose of rendering the remuneration of 
certain gentlemen engaged in instruction, 
which was now very inadequate, more 
suited to their ability and attainments. A 
proposal was then under the consideration 
of the Government, not to ask for more 
money from Parliament, but to redistri- 
bute the money it had already voted, in 
order to make the remuneration of these 
gentlemen less inadequate than it had 
been. The present Vote was for the ex- 
aminations of the pupils who had been 
educated in the Colleges. This expendi- 
ture had not been forced on the country 
by the Government. The Colleges had 
had great difficulties to contend with, 
having met much opposition; but the 
number of students was now continually 
increasing, and in the last year the num- 
ber of pupils was 752. Those 750 pupils 
were nearly equally divided between Ca- 
tholics, Protestarits, and Presbyterians. 
He had heard it said that few of the 
upils were worthy of any distinction. 
But the number of pupils who, in open 
competition for offices in the Indian and 
other services, had greatly distinguished 
themselves was a better test of the sort 
of education obtained at the Colleges than 
the opinion of any individual. It was 
also said that the number of degrees was 
not large in proportion to the number of 
pupils. Where the taking a degree was 
of advantage, as it was to young men 
intended for orders, for the bar, or for the 
medical profession, the degree was taken. 
In the first few years of the London Uni- 
versity, the number of degrees was not 
greater; and in the Universities of Scot- 
land, which no one pretended to be 
failures, the number was not exceeded. 
The reason was that young men went to 
the Queen’s University, not for the pur- 
pose of obtaining degrees, but for the 
purpose of obtaining an education which 
would be of value to them in their future 
life. It was the legitimate object of all 
colleges and universities. ‘They were not 
founded to give degrees, but to give a 
sound and valuable education. Then it 
was said there were more scholarships 
than students. If the Committee were 
really under that impression, they would 
of course hesitate to give the Vote. His 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
told him that last year 311 pupils entered. 
There were in the three colleges exactly 
forty-eight scholarships, and, unlike the 
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scholarships of Oxford and Cambridge, 
they were only tenable for one year. The 
highest was, he believed, £25, and that 
small sum was given to assist the pupil 
to maintain himself during the year, sub- 
ject to a subsequent challenge and exa- 
mination in the next year, when, if beaten, 
he lost the scholarship. He was not re- 
ferring to the blue-book which had been 
quoted, but to communications with the 
Professors, and those communications had 
led him to believe that the Professors 
would go without any addition to the 
remuneration which they received rather 
than that the small sums given to the 
students should be diminished. The con- 
stant increase of pupils, the numerical 
equality in the religious opinions of those 
who entered, and the success of the stu- 
dents in public competition, at which they 
had to meet students from the older Uni- 
versities, from Trinity College, and from 
every school and seminary in the king- 
dom, all showed that the sum granted 
was accomplishing the object for which it 
was voted—namely, educating indiscrimi- 
nately the’ different classes of the people 
of Ireland; and as the Committee had 
just given a largely increased Vote for 
Scotland, he hoped they would not reduce 
the amount which was now asked. 

Mr. MONSELL said, the real question 
had been correctly raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman—whether these colleges had 
served the purpose for which Parliament 
voted the money. They were intended to 
include Catholics; but in 1859, of forty- 
five students who obtained degrees at the 
Queen’s University, fifteen were Catholics 
and about twelve or fourteen others took 
degrees at Trinity College. Out of 
4,500,000 of the population who were 
Catholics, less than thirty a year obtained 
degrees. The reason that so few Catholics 
took advantage of the Queen’s University 
was, that no one could take a degree there 
unless he came from the Queen’s Colleges ; 
and the Catholics, upon conscientious 
grounds, objected to the system of edu- 
cation at the Colleges. He suggested that 
instead of the Government appointing the 
Senate of the Queen’s University, vacan- 
cies should be supplied by election, and 
that any student, no matter where he had 
matriculated, should be allowed to come 
up fora degree. He admitted the right 
of the State, which gave the money, to 
fix an intellectual standard, and he did 
not care how high it was placed, provided 
those who reached it were admitted to 
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examination for degrees. The refusal of 
permission, because persons in Ireland had 
an objection to education without religion, 
was a kind of persecution unknown in 
France, Belgium, or any other country. 
In the last volume of M. Guizot’s Me- 
moirs he found this anecdote. In 1848 
M. Guizot was obliged to leave France, 
and he came with his son to London. He 
consulted with the late Lord Macaulay as 
to whether he should send his son to 
King’s College or University College, 
where there was no religious education ; 
and Lord Macaulay said, ‘‘ As a Whig 
statesman, I haye always supported Uni- 
versity College; but if you ask me as the 
father of a family, I say, send him to 
King’s College.” All they sought was per- 
mission to follow the advice which Lord 
Macaulay gave to M. Guizot, and to bestow 
upon their children a religious education. 
Mr. HENNESSY said, that no argu- 
ment could be drawn from the number of 
students, as matriculation consisted merely 
in the payment of a 5s. fee. He had been 
told of a case where one of-the College 
authorities went round the town getting 
shopmen to put down their names to swell 
the list of students. It had been stated 
in evidence by the Professor of Agricul- 


ture that one man had taken a scholarship 
in that faculty whom he never saw, and 
that for agricultural purposes it was worse 


than useless. A Parliamentary Return 
showed that at Queen’s College, Cork, ten 
scholarships were competed for in 1860 
by ten students; in 1861, by eight; and 
in 1862, by only five. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cardwell) had 
not touched the real question—the salary 
of the Examiners. He required informa- 
tion why the salaries of the Examiners in 
English Literature and History had been 
raised from £50 to £100, and asked ex- 
planations with regard to other items. 

Mr. CHILDERS hoped the Government 
would, during the recess, consider the un- 
deniable fact that of late years a fecling 
had grown up that the principle of the 
Queen’s Colleges was very defective. Un- 
less some change were made, there would 
be a great waste, not merely of public 
money, but of valuable energies. He did 
not say this in a party spirit, but because 
he desired that the experiment should not 
fail for the want of proper development. 
He hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who, when speaking at Oxford of the 
middle-class schools, had urged the neces- 
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sity of religious education, would look to 
this matter. There was a feeling abroad 
that the sums voted on account of these 
Colleges were rather in the nature of bri 

to absorb the youth of Ireland into them, 
and wean them from the ordinary channels 
of education. 

Str CHARLES DOUGLAS hoped the 
Government would explain the reason of 
the increased Vote. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the reason 
was simply that the Examiner on English 
Literature could not be expected to dis- 
charge his duties for £50, while others 
were paid £100 for similar work. He 
thought a salary of £100 was not at all 
too high for the services rendered. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU called at- 
tention to the circumstance that in many 
years there were fewer scholars than scho- 
larships, and therefore the sums appro- 
priated for some of them were not needed. 
He asked what became of those sums, and 
suggested that it miglft be desirable to 
increase the amount of the scholarships, 
so as to stimulate competition. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL said, that what 
was required was more students. He saw 
no reason for altering the system. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU wished to 
know what became of the surplus funds. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that the money 
which was not expended must, of course, 
remain undrawn from the Treasury. 

Mr. MONSELL complained that his 
Question had not been answered, and ob- 
jected to any increase in the value of the 
scholarships. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“That the Item of £100, for the Salary of 
Examiner in English Literature and History, be 
reduced by £50,” 


—put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(5.) £4,800, Queen’s Colleges, Ireland. 

Mr. PEEL explained, that owing to the 
inerease of the number of Professors in 
each of these Colleges from twelve to 
twenty, without a corresponding increase 
of the sum appropriated out of the Con- 
solidated Fund for their remuneration, 
many of them were at present underpaid. 
The Government were prepared to con- 
sider a plan for reducing their number, so 
as to make the permanent provision for 
the Colleges suffice; but, in the mean 
time, as such a plan could only take effeet 
gradually, and as this Vote, which was 
intended to defray the cost of museums 
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and libraries and the general expenses of 
the Colleges, was at present more than 
adequate to meet their wants in those re- 
spects, it was proposed that the balance 
should be applied to increasing the salaries 
of such of the Professors as were now 
insufficiently remunerated, and that when 
the reduction was carried out, this Vote 
should be diminished from £1,600 to about 
£1,000 for each College. 

Mason O'REILLY said, he must call 
the attention of the Committee to the 
want of explicitness in the answers given 
to questions which had been asked. He 
wished to know whai the Government 
intended to do with respect to profes- 
sorships in the cases in which the Pro- 
fessors had little or nothing to do. At 
Belfast there was a Professor of Agri- 
culture, who taught a class in practical 
agriculture consisting of one student, and 
a class in the diseases of farm animals 
which also consisted of one, and, as he 
was credibly informed, of the same student. 
The Professor also stated he made excur- 
sions with the students or student. He 
hoped that this was not one of the Pro- 
fessors who were thought to be under- 
paid. In Cork the number of students 
attending a similar course was three only, 
of whom one was matriculated; the other 
two probably belonged to that class who 
put down their names to swell the list. In 
Galway there were six students attending 
the same class, but whether matriculated 
or not he could not tell. Then with re- 
gard to the Professorships of the Celtic 
Languages, in Belfast the chair was va- 
cant at present, and he hoped long might 
continue so. In Cork there was no class, 
and not any prospect of one. In Galway, 
during five years, there were in some 
years two, in others three pupils, and 
during six years, at different intervals, 
no pupils at all. There was another 
branch of instruction nominally estab- 
lished, which strongly illustrated the fact 
that those institutions were supplying a 
description of teaching that was not want- 
ed. In each College there were two Pro- 
fessors of Law. In Cork there were four 
students for two Professors, and in Galway 
there were in some way or other seven. 
Mr. Denis Caulfield Heron had been ap- 
pointed Professor of Jurisprudence in Gal- 
way; he had a large practice in Dublin, 
and he had only to go down occasionally 
to teach his class. Having gone down 
one time he went to the porter and in- 
quired, ‘Where is the Jurisprudence 
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Class?’ ‘Oh, please your honour, sir,’’ 
said the porter, “he’s sick.” Like Dean 
Swift’s congregation, he was sick—so the 
Professor returned to Dublin, and being 
a gentleman who would not hold a Pro- 
fessorship for the honour of it, he resign- 
ed his chair and its emoluments, in oppo- 
sition to what the Premier had said. He 
hoped, then, that the Government would 
no longer attempt to keep up a staff of 
teachers that were not wanted, and also 
that they would weigh well the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Childers), and endeavour to conciliate the 
people. If they did, they would find that 
the difficulty in the way of mutual con- 
cession would not proceed from the peo- 
ple of Ireland. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the Govern- 
ment intended to recommend a reduction 
of three professorships in each College, 
making a total reduction of nine. He 
might mention that it was originally pro- 
yore that there should be only twelve 

rofessors, though the number was after- 
wards increased to twenty. The origi- 
nal proposition also was that they should 
have, with fees, about £280 a year each; 
whereas, in consequence of the increase 
in the number, the salaries averaged only 
about £170—an amount which was wholly 
inadequate to the duties to be performed. 
It was true that some of the classes had 
not succeeded as it was hoped they would, 
and it was probable that the professorships 
which had been more particularly referred 
to—in particular the Professorship of the 
Celtic Language—would not be continued. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that the Pro- 
fessors of Greek, Latin, English Litera- 
ture, and others had salaries of £250 a 
year; those of Chemistry, Modern Lan- 
guages, Natural History, and Geology, 
£200, while others had only £100. [Sir 
Rosert Pret said he had given the 
average.] Those gentlemen were to re- 
ceive fees as well as salaries, but they 
received scarcely any fees, because the 
students had not come. Ina great many 
of the chairs the fees amounted to only 
£5, £10, or £15 a year, instead of £200, 
as they were expected to be at first. The 
Government would do well, then, to aug- 
ment the salaries of the Professors, but 
that ought not to be done by suppressing 
certain chairs. The’ far better course would 
be to take the advice of the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. Childers), and they 
would then draw. students to the class- 
rooms and augment the fees, He was of 
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opinion that those who were the real 
friends of the Queen’s Colleges were not 
to be found upon the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the result of it all 
was that £360,000 had been spent in 
teaching 300 persons as much as they 
learnt in an ordinary University educa- 
tion. That was the result of this attempt 
to undermine the Roman Catholic religion 
—an attempt which had produced constant 
irritation in Ireland, and the sooner it 
was abandoned the better. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(6.) £500, Royal Irish Academy. 

(7.) £2,750, National Gallery, Ireland. 

Mer. A. SMITH asked for an explana- 
tion of this Vote. 

Mr. PEEL said, it was not intended to 
initiate a series of Votes for the purpose 
of establishing a National Gallery in Ire- 
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land. An understanding had been come 
to between the Government and the Trus- | 
tees, to carry out which this Vote was 
proposed. The Vote was asked for on | 
exceptional grounds, and would be for 
this year only. 

Vote agreed to. 

(8.) £2,500, Theological Professors at | 
Belfast. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had serious 
objections to the principle of paying 
Theological Professors of Dissenting con- 
gregations out of the public purse. Seeing 
that all the great Dissenting congregations 
of this country and of Scotland paid their 
own Professors, he saw no reason why 
this House should continue year after 
year to pay for the Dissenting congrega- 
tions of the north of Ireland. 

Mr. DAWSON said, the principle of 
this Vote had been often discussed, and 
accepted by the House. The money was 
productive of a great deal of good, and he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would not 
divide the Committee. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY did not be- 
lieve that it was any benefit to these Pro- 
fessors to be paid out of the State funds. 


Motion made, and Question put, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,500, be 
granted to [ler Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
the Salaries of the Theological Professors and the 
Incidental Expenses of the General Assembly’s 
College at Belfast, and Retired Allowances to 
Professors of the Belfast Academical Institution.” 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 75; 
Noes 21: Majority 54. 
Vote agreed to. 
Mr, Hennessy 
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(9.) £99,012, British Museum. 

Mr. WALPOLE then rose to move a 
Vote of £99,012 for the British Museum. 
The right hon. Gentleman said the alte- 
rations in the amount this year were 
few and not very important. The total 
amount of the Vote was £99,012 against 
£100,414, showing a reduction of £1,402 
upon that of last year. There was an 
additional charge of £2,200 for the in- 
creased expenses attendant upon throwing 
open the reading-room to the inspection of 
foreigners and country visitors during the 
holding of the International Exhibition, 
and another £1,000 for additional attend- 
ants. That sum the Trustees proposed to 
provide out of the surplus arising from the 
Votes of the preceding year. The increase 
upon several items for the present year 
arose from the greater attendance in the 
reading-room, and from the necessity of 
appointing one or two additional officers 
in the manuscript department. Upon 
some other items there was a decrease, 
and he hoped the Committee would give 
the Trustees credit for a desire to observe 
economy under another head of expendi- 
ture—the building charge. The‘Vote for 
building had only come under the control 
of the Trustees within the last three years. 
and whereas the Vote was at that time 
£22,000 odd, it was reduced in the next 
year to £19,000 and some hundreds. It 
was now £2,249 less than last year, and 
he hoped that there would be a further 
reduction in future years. There were 
only two points in addition which he need 
refer to. Under the former regulations of 
the reading room, gentlemen were admit- 
ted from the age of eighteen and upwards. 
The rooms would only accommodate 330 
or 340 persons; but the daily average 
number of those who attended was beyond 
that amount. The consequence was, that 
persons who were employed in severe and 
more difficult studies were excluded from 
the accommodation to which they were 
entitled, by the younger students who 
could not properly be called readers. The 
Trustees, therefore, had felt it to be their 
duty to limit the admission of readers to 
persons of twenty-one years and upwards, 
instead of eighteen as at present. Those 
persons who now possessed the privilege 
of admission would continue to enjoy it, 
but no further admissions would be 
granted to: younger students, except in 
special cases. He would only further ob- 
serve, that as those Gentlemen who had 
always taken the greatest interest in the 
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Museum Estimates—the hon. Members 
for Galway (Mr. Gregory) and Pontefract 
(Mr. M. Milnes), and the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord H. Lennox), 
were all now absent, he proposed, with 
the concurrence of the Government, to 
take the Vote now, but that the report 
should be taken later than the first day of 
the reassembling of Parliament after the 
recess, when those hon. Gentlemen might 
be able to attend, and to make any obser- 
vations they wished. 

Sr JOHN TRELAWNY asked, what 
steps had been taken to afford greater 
facilities to the working classes to visit 
the Museum? As there were such grave 
objections to the opening of the Museum 
on Sundays, he thought it hopeless to 
attempt it. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that for a portion 
of the year—namely, from May to the 
middle of August—the Museum was kept 
open until eight instead of closing at five. 
He wished that the facility thus afforded 
was more generally appreciated by those 
in whose behalf the arrangement had been 
made than hitherto had been the case. 

Mr. LOCKE said, the working classes 
probably felt tired in the evening, and 
had no desire to visit the British Museum. 
But he should like to know what had 
been done in reference to opening the in- 
stitution on Saturdays, now that that day 
was generally observed as a half-holiday. 
The question of opening the building on 
Sundays had not been mooted this Session, 
and he was not anxious to raise it, be- 
cause such a strong feeling had been ex- 
hibited against it last year by the hon. 
Members who came from north of the 
Tweed, and they were numerous in the 
House that evening. 

Size GEORGE BOWYER hoped that 
some reason would be given for keeping 
up the zoological specimens at a cost of 
£1,500 a year. There was an excellent 
living collection in the Zoological Gar- 
dens; and whenever he saw those mangy 
lions and tigers in the British Museum, he 
regarded them as rubbish. Why have 
stuffed animals, taking up room, and cost- 
ing so much money, when such excellent 
living specimens were to be seen in the 
Zoological Gardens? 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the Trustees 
would not, perhaps, feel themselves justi- 
fied in opening the Museum on Sundays, 
seeing the difference of opinion which 
existed on the subject; but they ought 
to give in the week all the opportunities 
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they could to persons who wished to visit 
the institution. He had heard with re- 
gret that the experiment of opening the 
Museum in the evening had failed. He 
thought that the institution should be kept 
open to a later hour than eight o’clock, 
and should be well lighted. Now, the 
returns from Kensington Museum showed 
that one-half of the visitors went in the 
evening, and he thought it was clear that 
the arrangements made for them must be 
much better than those made at the 
Museum. He thought the Trustees of the 
British Museum had not done their best 
in that respect; and if they would follow 
the course pursued by the Kensington 
Museum, they would soon double the num- 
ber of the visitors to the British Museum. 

Coronet SYKES said, he had been told 
by an officer of the British Museum that 
the people were only allowed to walk 
through a portion of the rooms, and that 
they could only see the backs of the books 
in the library. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY hoped that 
every exertion would be made to make 
the Museum available to the working 
classes, and that it might be opened after 
two o’clock on Sundays. 

Mr. TITE wished to know what were 
the arrangements under which the ‘Trus- 
tees of the British Museum had subscribed 
towards the publication of a very import- 
ant and valuable work on the Antiquities 
of Halicarnassus with a view to the dis- 
tribution of a number of copies among 
certain public institutions. 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID said, that 
the greater the objection was to opening 
the Museum on Sundays, the greater was 
the necessity for making it as available 
to the working classes on week days. He 
thought that it should be kept open to 
the latest: practicable hour in the evening, 
and that the access to it should be facili- 
tated in every possible manner. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, it had been the 
constant effort of the Trustees to increase 
as much as possible the facilities of the 
public in visiting the Museum. The 
Museum was now open till eight p.m. 
He did not exactly recollect the facts re- 
lative to the publication of the book about 
Halicarnassus. It was a very expensive 
work, and the Trustees took a certain 
number of copies in order to assist its 
publication ; a certain number could there- 
fore be purchased at a reduced rate, and 
copies were also given to various institu- 
tions. He would make further inquiries 
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on the subject, and inform the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bath (Mr. Tite) on the report. 
With respect to the zoological collection, 
no fewer than 25,000 specimens in na- 
tural history had been added to the col- 
lection during the year ending 1860; and 
if these had not been added, the collection 
would have been incomplete. When the 
gorilla was making a great stir in the 
world, the Trustees purchased stuffed 
specimens as well as the skeleton. With 
respect to the larger question, whether 
public exhibitions should be opened on 
Sunday, no body of Trustees would be 
justified in deciding such a point when 
Parliament declined to do so. 

Mr. LOCKE asked what had been the 
result of the Saturday opening. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he could not 
answer the question. The Museum had 
been opened on Saturday evenings. If 
kept open later, the general opinion of 
scientific men was that oil or candles 
would not give sufficient light, and that 
gas would injure the specimens. 

Mr. AYRTON hoped the Trustees would 
inquire what would be the expense of 
lighting the Museum with gas outside, 
so as not to injure the specimens. 

Sir JOHN TRELAWNY suggested that 
it should remain open till ten o’clock on 
Saturdays. 

Mrz. WALPOLE observed, that accord- 
ing to the reports of Mr. Braidwood and a 
very able chemist, great dangers would 
arise from the use of gas ; in fact, scientific 
people were agreed that the collection 
would be spoiled altogether. 

Mr. FREELAND hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would, on the report, inform 
the House what precise sum had been 
granted by the Trustees for the purpose 
of aiding the publication on the Antiqui- 
ties of Halicarnassus, and whether the work 
had thereby been rendered accessible to the 
public at a more reasonable price. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would do so, 

and asked the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer when the Report would be taken. 
‘ Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Report would be taken on 
Monday week. He hoped the Trustees 
would submit to the Government an esti- 
mate of the expense necessary to open the 
Museum in the evening lighted with gas. 
If the gas were placed outside, no injury 
could result from its use. 

Vote agreed to. 

(10.) £11,953, National Gallery, was 
also agreed to. 

Mr. Walpole 
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(11.) £1,000, British Historical Portrait 
Gallery. 

Sirk GEORGE BOWYER asked what 
was the nature and object of the institu. 
tion. 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS replied, that the 
Gallery was intended for the collection and 
exhibition of the portraits of persons emi- 
nent in British history. 

Sir GEORGE BOW YER suggested that 
the Estimate should include the names of 
the persons whose portraits were exhibited 
in the Gallery. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the effect would be to intro- 
duce a catalogue into the Estimate. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK ob- 
jected to the Gallery, because it was a 
separate establishment, with divided re- 
sponsibility, and different rules of manage- 
ment. In 1857 the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bucks, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, declared that if 
the Trustees were allowed a lustrum, they 
would be able to show an exhibition of 
portraits which would prove that they had 
not betrayed their trust. In 1859 the 
present Secretary for War, then Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, stated that when the 
National Gallery was enlarged, it would be 
in the power of the Government to set 
apart rooms for the pictures now in the 
Portrait Gallery. Again, in 1860, when 
the opinion was expressed that there was 
no reason why the pictures in the Portrait 
Gallery should not be looked after by the 
officers of the National Gallery, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer admitted that 
there was something anomalous in having 
a separate establishment, adding that he 
thought its dissociation from the National 
Gallery should be regarded as provisional. 
The enlargement of the National Gallery 
contemplated by the Secretary for War 
had now been effected ; the lustrum alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bucks had been accomplished by 
the fluxion of time, and on the present 
occasion he hoped the Government would 
say what they intended to do with the 
Portrait Gallery. There could be no doubt 
that the existence of a separate establish- 
ment was detrimental to the object in view. 
At present the Portrait Gallery was a small 
National Gallery without any of the ad- 
vantages of the large one. It had no 
staff; it was open only eight or ten hours 
a week; the public could not go to it, 
and they could not see the pictures if they 
did go. The Trustees were always crying 
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out for more money, and they evidently 
looked forward to a period when the 
annual charge would be far more than 
£1,000, the amount of the present Vote. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped 
the Government would seriously consider 
whether a separate establishment should 
be continued. The National Gallery was 
not absolute perfection; but the Trustees 
and their advisers had been taught to act 
with caution, and their purchases were 
not now so reckless as they used to be. 
Such was not the case with the Trustees 
of the Portrait Gallery. They had all their 
experience to learn, as was proved by a 
list of pictures, with the prices attached to 
them, which was laid on the table last 
Session. Before that time it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to ascertain from the Trustees 
what they had paid for their pictures; no 
account was submitted to Parliament ; and 
the consequence was some of the most 
reckless purchases ever made by any body 
of men. Let him give the Committee a 
sample. In 1859, there was a sale in 
Eaton Square. At that sale Mr. Graves 
bought three pictures—-a portrait of 
James I., as a boy, £20; a portrait of 
Queen Anne of Denmark, £30; and a por- 
trait of the first Marquess of Winchester, 
who was Treasurer to Henry VIII., £17. 
Would the Committee believe that in a 
few months afterwards Mr, Graves sold 
these three pictures to the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery for an aggregate 
sum of £680? Nor was that all. One 
of the pictures changed its name, aud the 
portrait of Queen Anne of Denmark be- 
came the portrait of Mary Sidney, Countess 
of Pembroke, by an unknown painter, cost- 
ing the country £315. Why the Trustees 
should have paid so large a sum for a por- 
trait of the Countess of Pembroke he could 
not understand. He had ascertained from 
the Biographical Dictionary that the 
Countess was most remarkable for having 
written certain books which nobody ever 
read or would ever want to read. A por- 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots had cost the 
country £420, but the best judges believed 
that there was no authentic portrait of 


this Sovereign in existence. The National | 


Gallery was administered upon an open 
system, and every one knew what the pic- 
tures cost. But the Portrait Gallery was 
a mystery, and no one knew how the 
money was to be applied. He did not 
move thé reduction of the Vote, but he 
trusted the Government would announce 
its interition in regard to this Gallery. 
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Why should not the administration be 
added to that of the National Gallery? 
As to the pictures, they might be sent to 
the South Kensington Museum instead of 
the Turner Gallery. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Truro (Mr. A. Smith) had 
suggested that space might be found for 
these portraits in the Palace of West- 
minster; and if they were not sent to 
Brompton, he trusted that suggestion 
would receive attention. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that in 
the last report of the Trustees of the Por- 
trait Gallery there was but one note of 
complaint—of want of space. The Trus- 
tees recounted, with justifiable pride, that 
Her Majesty had presented them with a 
portrait, now doubly dear, of the late 
illustrious Prince Consort. For this, how- 
ever, there was no adequate room; and 
the same was said of other pictures. There 
was a sort of Kensington-phobia on the 
benches opposite ; but there were three or 
four rooms at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum which had been used for the Vernon 
Gallery, and which were now empty. In- 
stead of being seen by 10,000 persons in 
one year, these portraits would be seen at 
Kensington by 400,000. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was, he believed, quite 
aware of the anomalous position of this 
institution, established in a corner in Great 
George Street, and only open for a few 
hours twice a week. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. C. Bentinck) demanded that these 
pictures should be bought with good taste, 
and a fair price given for them. But among 
a body so constituted, whose taste would 
his hon. Friend accept—that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bucks, or the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford? 
This gallery was another illustration of 
the truth that the national collections of 
a country, if they were worth anything, 
were worthy of being properly cared for. 
He trusted the Government would con- 
sider whether the object which they had 
all im view would not be carried out 
the temporary removal of these portraits 
to South Kensington. 

THe CHANCELLOR or roe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the question of the pro- 
per accommodation of national collections 
was one not very easy of solution in that 
House, as experience had amply proved ; 
for sometimes, when the Government made 
@ proposal on this subject, they were met 
by a sudden desire for economy. He would, 


however, admit that the present position 
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of the National Portrait Gallery was not 
satisfactory, and that the suggestions of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck) were deserving of careful considera- 
tion. The difficulty about moving these 
portraits to a home of their own was, that 
the question of the final constitution of 
the body responsible for the Portrait Gal- 
lery would thereby be prejudged when it 
was not yet ripe for adjudication. The 
present condition of the Portrait Gallery 
was provisional, and was not unconnected 
with the final destination and develop- 
ment of the National Gallery itself, which 
was in its turn connected with the other 
question of sites for the national collec- 
tions. It was probable these portraits 
might find more satisfactory accommoda- 
tion at South Kensington; but he was 
unable to give any assurance or pledge 
on this subject, except that the surges- 
tion deserved, and should receive, con- 
sideration. No doubt the portraits would 
there be seen by a greatly-increased num- 
ber of persons. His hon. Friend had 
quoted the prices paid for some of the 
portraits some time back; but great care 
had been taken by the Trustees not to pay 
extravagant prices. The difficulty about 


laying the prices of the pictures before 


the House as they were bought was, 
that the Trustees would thus be raising 
the market against themselves. He had 
attended a great number of their meet- 
ings, and he could conscientiously say 
that they appeared to consider with all 
care the amount of money to be paid for 
pictures. Whether a statement of the 
price given for each picture should be pro- 
duced, or whether, instead thereof, the 
judgment of the Trustees on the point 
should be acquiesced in, was a matter 
which it must remain in the discretion of 
the House to determine. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he was 
convinced, that if this collection should be 
sent to South Kensington, in another year 
the House would be called upon for a vote 
for additional officers. The best place for 
these pictures was in that House. They 
might be placed on the walls of the cor- 
ridors, and no expense would be incurred. 

Mr. GREGORY disagreed from the sug- 
gestion to stow away the portraits of the 
great men of the country in the badly 
lighted corridors of that building. Re- 
garding these pictures apart from their 
artistic merit, he thought it of importance 
to be able to form some notion of the ap- 
pearance of the great characters that had 


The Chancellor of the Eachequer 
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illustrated English history; but with re- 
spect to the arrangements connected with 
the national pictures, the axe ought to be 
laid to the whole system. Looking at the 
several different places where those pictures 
were now kept, the matter was at the pre- 
sent moment in something like a mess, 
and he complained of the Trustees of the 
British Museum keeping apart from the 
collection of pictures the original designs 
and drawings of the great masters, which 
it was essential to study in connection 
with the paintings. In his opinion, the 
Government should take into considera- 
tion the question of providing a fitting de- 
pository for the whole of the national col- 
lections of pictures, which at present were 
very unworthily accommodated. The In- 
ternational Exhibition at Kensington had 
shown them the way in which a Gallery 
should be provided; and he would suggest, 
that if the portraits could be transferred 
to similar galleries at Burlington House, 
they would then be placed in a central 
position, acceptable to the community at 
large. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
public money was spent uselessly in main- 
taining the establishment of the Portrait 
Gallery, for all the pictures might be sent 
to the South Kensington Museum. He 
thought the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
cught to say what the ultimate destina- 
tion of this Gallery ought to be. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, it might afford his hon. Friend 
some gratification to know, that as there 
was a balance to the credit of the Histo- 
rical Portrait Gallery, it would only be 
necessary to take a vote of £1,000 this 
year. At the same time, he could not 
hold out any hope that the expenses of 
the secretary’s office were capable of dimi- 
nution. ‘Two entirely different kinds of 
knowledge were required for the selection 
of portraits and general works of art. It 
would be absurd to expect that Sir Charles 
Eastlake should possess this special kind 
of talent. 

Mr. CONINGHAM thought a Director 
of the National Gallery ought to be quite 
competent to determine the value and au- 
thenticity of portraits. He was opposed, 
on principle, to the distribution of collec- 
tions, because in time the fragments grew 
into great establishments. For that rea- 
son he believed the suggested removai of 
pictures to Burlington House would be 
attended with great expense. The true 
way to obtain space sufficient for all the 
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pictures would be by turning the Royal 
Academy out of the National Gallery. 
They would never go unless they were 
compelled; and at present they were ra- 
ther in straits, having taken to holding 6d. 
exhibitions in the evening, with a view of 
popularizing themselves. 

Mz. LOCKE said, the Royal Academy 
gave a conditional promise some years ago 
to remove from the National Gallery, pro- 
vided they could obtain accomodation suit- 
able for carrying on their school of paint- 
ing. But from that time to the present 
nothing whatever had been done. 

Mr. TITE held that it was a mistake 
to condemn an important collection like 
the National Portrait Gallery, and to de- 
termine that it should proceed no further, 
simply because it had outgrown its pre- 
sent site. If it were not so already, it 
would one day become one of the most in- 
teresting collections in the kingdom. 

Mrz. CAVENDISH BENTINCK wished 
to know whether the Government intend- 
ed to take away the portraits from the 
zoological gallery of the British Museum 
and add them to the others? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that that was one of the 
objects of the British Museum Bill. 

Mz. CONINGHAM said, he should cer- 
tainly move to omit the entire amount of 
£2,000. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Government only asked 
for £1,000, there being a balance in hand. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the follow- 


ing :— 

(12.) £7,640, Magnetic Observations 
Abroad, &c. 

(13.) £500, Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

(14.) £1,000, Royal Society. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported on Thursday 
next; Committee to sit again on Thurs- 
day next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 12, 1862. 


Masset. }-- Penson Bruis.—2° Harbours Trans- 

fer. 

8° Inclosure ; Elections for Counties (Ireland) ; 
Elections (Ireland), 
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THE “ CIRCASSIAN.”—QUESTION. 

Mr. CLAY said, in the absence of the 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Fen- 
wick), he would beg to ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been called to the repeated in- 
terference of United States cruisers with 
British vessels trading to the West Indies, 
and particularly to the case of the steamer 
Circassian in neutral waters, when bound 
from St. Thomas’s to Havannah, and 
within twenty miles of that port; and 
what steps it is intended to take in con- 
sequence ! 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that as 
the case of the Circassian was now be- 
fore the Law Officers of the Crown, he 
could not give an answer to the question. 


THE GALWAY CONTRACT.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv DUNKELLIN said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
the Government have considered the Me- 
morial of the Royal Atlantic Mail Com- 
pany; and if they have determined on 
renewing postal communication between 
Galway and North America? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, a re- 
presentation was made by the Company, 
and is under the consideration of the Go- 
vernment. The Government have not as 
yet come to a decision upon the subject. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord when it is likely the House 
will have the decision of the Government 
on this question. Large expenses are being 
incurred in making preparations to ca 
out the contract in the event of its renewal. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : It is impos- 
sible to say beforehand what the decision 
of the Government on the subject may be. 


LAW RELATING TO COAL MINES, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the intention 
of Government to introduce any measure 
to amend the Law relative to the working 
of Coal Mines? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, a Bill was in 
preparation which would be ready in a 
few days, the object of which would not be 
so much to interfere with the general work- 
ing of mines, as to provide for the con- 
struction of a second shaft, in cases where 
that was practicable. 
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QUEEN’S UNIVERS'TY AND QUEEN’S 
COLLEGES IN IR, uAND. — QUESTION. 


Mr. ‘HENNESSY said, he rose to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the only Candidates who obtained the de- 
gree of LL.D. at the last examination of 
the Queen’s University in Ireland were at 
that time Professors in the Queen’s Col- 
leges and Examiners at the University ; 
whether Charles P. Reichel, whose name 
appears in the recent Report of the Queen’s 
University, page 23, as receiving the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1861, is the same Charles 
P. Reichel whose name appears at page 20 
of the same Report as receiving the same 
degree (M.A.) in 1860, and whose name 
appears at page 26 of the same Report as 
the Examiner in Latin to the same Uni- 
versity ; and whether the same gentleman 
has not been since 1849 a Professor in 
Queen’s College, Belfast ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that the Go- 
vernment had nothing to do with the 
granting of degrees and diplomas in any 
of the chartered Universities of England, 
Scoland, or Ireland. The granting of de- 

rees was wholly regulated by Statute. 
With regard to the arses of LL.D. at 
the last examination of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity, it was true that the three only 
persons who took that degree were profes- 
sors—two at the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and one at Galway. But it must be re- 
membered there were two sorts of degrees, 
one of which was conferred upon students 
and the other upon distinguished persons 
who had taken degrees elsewhere, and 
who were desirous of becoming graduates 
of the Queen’s University in Ireland; and 
the gentlemen in question were of the 
latter class. There was a clerical error 
in the Report with regard to the repetition 
of the degree of Mr. Reichel. That gentle- 
man took a degree of M.A., he believed, 
in Trinity College, Dublin, in 1860, and 
afterwards an ad ewndem degree of M.A. 
was granted to him in 1861 by the Senate 
of the Queen’s University. 


SUPPLY. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

DOCK ACCOMMODATION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr. CORRY rose to call the attention 

of the House to the necessity of increased 
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accommodation for docking Her Majesty’s 
ships of the larger classes at home and 
abroad. The hon. Gentleman regretted 
that he had been prevented from bringing 
forward the Motion for a Select Committee 
of which he had given notice for the 13th 
of last month, more especially as his ab. 
sence from the House on that occasion had 
been connected with the expression of cers 
tain opinions which had been expressed 
on that (the Opposition) bench with re- 
spect to the amount of our Military Esti. 
mates. He wished to state that there was 
not the shadow of a foundation for such a 
report. The sole and simple cause of his 
absence was his inability to attend in his 
place in consequence of a severe cold; and 
finding that he could not come down to the 
House, he placed himself in the hands of his 
friends, who thought that at that already 
advanced period of the Session the course 
he was now adopting was the most ad- 
visable for him to pursue. He trusted the 
answer he should now receive from the 
Government would be satisfactory to those 
who concurred with him in thinking that 
the subject was one which deserved the 
earnest consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. The question was one in 
which he had long felt a great interest, 
having taken an active part in respect of 
it many years ago, when he served as 
a Lord of the Admiralty, having the 
superintendence of the Department of 
Works, in the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel; but he was almost afraid, that at a 
time of financial pressure like the present, 
and when the opinion of Parliament had 
been expressed in favour of applying as 
large a portion as possible of the means 
available for naval purposes to the con- 
struction of an iron-cased fleet, some hon. 
Gentlemen might think that he had chosen 
a very inopportune moment for proposing 
the provision of further dock accommoda- 
tion, and deem if to be a question of second- 
ary importance which might be considered 
at a more convenient season. But he was 
speaking in the presence of many Gentle- 
men who were practically acquainted with 
the wants of a steam navy, and more es- 
pecially of a steam navy built of iron; and 
he was sure they would agree with him 
that it was the necessity of increasing our 
iron-eased navy which invested the ques- 


tion with its most pressing importance, 


and that unless they took it up in time, 
the money spent on our gigantic ships of 
war would be found in the hour of need to 


be, perhaps, one half of it thrown away. 
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In confirmation of this view he would 
yenture to read to the House the opinion 
of Admiral Robinson, who, in reply to a 
question put to him by the Chatham Dock- 
yard Extension Committee, said— 

“I do not hesitate to say it is a national dan- 

we are incurring in being so badly provided 
with dock and basin accommodation for our large 
steamships. After a naval engagement the coun- 

that can first repair its ships damaged in 
action thereby doubles its foree. In that case, one 
ship with proper dock and basin accommodation 
is equivalent to two.” 
He (Mr. Corry) therefore hoped the House 
would not think that he was occupying its 
time upon a matter of little moment. He 
had no intention whatever of imputing the 
smallest blame to the present Board of 
Admiralty. It would be extremely unfair 
in him to do so, considering that the de- 
ficiency in such accommodation had been 
accumulating for many years, during 
which, as Admiral Robinson said— 

“ Although great efforts have been constantly 
made to keep pace with the increased size of our 
ships, yet the magnitude of the ships has gone on 
so much more rapidly than was anticipated, that 
the dock and basin accommodation, although it 
has been year by year increased, falls infinitely 
below the necessities of the service.” 

He must, however, observe that although 
the increase in the length of ships of 
war within the last three years had been 
greater than during the previous sixty 
years, yet smaller provision had been 
made for docks and basins in the three 
Estimates proposed by the present Govern- 
ment than in any Estimates since the year 
1845, when the growth of the steam navy 
first compelled the Government of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel to give attention to the subject. 
Not only had a smaller amount been taken 
for new works, but a smaller proportion 
of the sum voted had been applied to the 
construction of docks and basins. His 
noble Friend would find, that in 1845, 
1846, and 1847, for the two former of 
which years he had himself moved the 
Estimates, one-half the money voted for 
works was expended on docks and basins. 
In the years 1860, 1861, and 1862, the 
proportion had been less than one-sixth, 
and he confessed that this suggested two 
questions to his mind—first, whether suf- 
ficient importance was attached to the 
subject by the present Board; and, se- 
condly, whether, by postponing works of 
less pressing importance, as in 1845, a 
much larger amount might not be applied 
to the construction of docks, even without 
any increase in the aggregate amount of 





the votes for works? His noble Friend 
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might tell him that the present Govern- 
ment had given sufficient proof of the 
importance they attached to the subject 
by the plan they had pro for the 
enlargement of Chatham ard; but 
he must say the Admiralty did not appear 
very eager to give effect to their inten- 
tions in that respect, for the Navy Esti- 
mates for this year provided only £20,000 
towards that work, the entire estimate 
for which amounted to £900,000. Besides, 
however important it might be to provide 
basins and docks at Chatham, it was in 
the Channel where the want of proper 
accommodation for the repair of our large 
ships would be felt the most sensibly in 
the event of war, and he trusted he should 
not hear from his noble Friend, that the 
Admiralty had nothing more comprehen- 
sive in their mind in respect of the 
Channel dockyards than the conversion 
of two short docks at Devonport into 
one long dock, and the completion of the 
north dock out of the steam basin at Ports- 
mouth—which formed part of the origi- 
nal plan, so long ago as the year 1846 
—for which works provision was made in 
this year’s Estimates. He doubted whe- 
ther it was generally known how unsuit- 
able to our present navy our dockyards 
were, even at so recent a period as 1849; 
from which year he dated the complete 
success of the screw propeller as applied 
to the larger classes of ships of war (as 
instanced in the trials of the Arrogant, 
46 gun frigate, and the block ships), and 
the great increase in their length which 
had resulted from it. In 1849 the 
length of our two longest docks was 
264 feet, one at Chatham and one at 
Woolwich. We now had wooden frigates 
of 280 and 300 feet long; so that in 
1849 there was no dock in existence which 
could contain even the largest wooden 
frigates of the present day. In that year 
there were only five docks of 240 feet and 
upwards in the whole of our dockyards 
combined, and these were all in the 
Medway and the Thames. The longest 
dock at Portsmouth was 228 feet, and 
at Devonport 234 feet. Since then, iron- 
plated ships had been built up to 
880 and 400 feet, and we now had 
built, or building, 22 ships of the line, 
25 wooden frigates, 17 iron-plated ships, 
6 troopships, and 1 yacht, or 71 vessels 
altogether, which could not have been 
docked at all at Devonport or Portsmouth 
in 1849. In short, the reconstruction of 
our docks ought to have been carried on as 
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energetically as that of the navy itself 
since that period; but so slack had we 
been, that at Keyham, where the works 
were begun in 1845, one half of the north 
basin remained to this moment incomplete; 
and the Estimates for this year contained 
provision for a dock at Portsmouth, which 
formed part of the plan in connection with 
the steam basin adopted sixteen years 
ago. Before the introduction of the screw 
navy we had twenty-one docks for our 
two largest classes of vessels, thirteen for 
line-of-battle ships, and eight for frigates. 
Now we had built, building, and enlarg- 
ing, nine docks of 300 feet and upwards, 
and one of 280 feet, the size of the Defence, 
which was the smallest of our sea-going 
iron ships. Out of these ten, four were 
unfinished; and it must be bornein mind, 
that not half of these docks would be 
available for the repair of casualties, such 
as those to which Admiral Robinson’s evi- 
dence referred, as a large proportion of the 
docks was required for vessels undergoing 
thorough repairs, which frequently occu- 
pied from twelve to eighteen months, or 
even a longer period. The pressure of 
these thorough repairs had not as yet been 
felt in the case of our ships of the larger 
classes, because they were nearly all new 
ships; but the time was fast approaching 
when they would require to be repaired far 
more frequently, and more extensively, than 
the ships of our old sailing navy, because 
the: wear and tear of steam ships was far 
greater than of sailing ships, and the heat 
of the engine rooms was known to occa- 
sion premature decay. Even iron ships 
were often in dock for six months at a time, 
undergoing extensive repairs. In respect 
of casualties in time of peace, the calcula- 
tion was that a sailing ship would run five 
or six years without being docked, but 
that steam ships required, on the average, 
to be docked once a year, and iron ships 
once in every eight months; so that the 
demand for the repair of casualties also 
would be much greater than in former 
times. Only two days ago, in Portsmouth 
dockyard, he saw a troop-ship which had 
been fitted for sea only a few months ago, 
and had made only one voyage, and that 
to Ireland, yet she was now in dock and 
required repairs which he was informed it 
would take three weeks to complete. If 
these considerations were calculated to 
lead to the conclusion that our accom- 
modation for docking our larger classes of 
ships was inadequate, he did not think we 
should have more reason to be satisfied 
Mr. Corry 
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with it on a comparison with the resources 
in that respect of France. He found that 
in France the area of the dockyard basing 
was 80 acres, chiefly accessible to the 
largest ships at their load draught at all 
tides; while in England the area of the 
dockyard basins was only 40 acres, chiefly 
inaccessible to the largest ships even at 
spring tides. The number of docks in 
France, including those in progress, was 
22, of which only 7 were under 280ft, 
in length. In England the number 
was 32, of which no fewer than 22 
were under 280ft. Of docks measuring 
400ft. and upwards there were in France 
8, in England 4; 350ft. to 400ft., in 
France 2, in England 2; 300ft. to 350ft., 
in France 4, in England 3; 280ft. to 300ft., 
in France 1, in England 1. Total of 280ft. 
and upwards, in France 15; in England 
10. Of docks, with 27ft. water and up- 
wards over the sills at spring tides, 
there were in France 12; in England 6, 
France, with half our navy, had double 
our area of basins, twice the number of 
deep docks, and one-third more long docks, 
France, therefore, must have been unduly 
extravagant in respect of docks, or we 
unduly parsimonious. He should not in- 
stitute particular comparisons, except as 
between Portsmouth and Cherbourg dock- 
yards, the position of which invested them 
with peculiar importance for the defence 
or attack of this country. In Portsmouth 
there were two basins of 11 acres, with 
25 feet 6 inches of water over the sills at 
high water, spring tides; in Cherbourg 
there were three basins of 50 acres, with 
30ft. over sills at high water, neap tides, or 
basins deep enough every day in the year 
for the largest ships loaded. In Ports- 
mouth there were 3 docks of 300ft. in 
length and upwards; in Cherbourg there 
were 6. In Portsmouth there were 2 
docks with 27ft. water over the sills at 
high water, spring tides; in Cherbourg 
there were eight with 27ft. and upwards. 
Cherbourg, therefore, had five times the area 
of basins, twice as many long docks, and 
four times as many deep docks. Surely 
that was a state of things which could not 
be considered satisfactory, and he thought 
that when we were charging posterity 
with millions for the defence of the dock- 
yards, we should, at least, hand down to it 
dockyards which should be worth defend- 
ing. His noble Friend might, perhaps, 
say that in future iron-cased ships would 
not be built of such great length as the 
Warrior. That might be the case with re- 
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spect to ships intended for coast or harbour 
defence, but the great bulk of our navy 
must, as heretofore, consist of seagoing 
ships, fit to be sent wherever their services 
might be required, and combining all the 
conditions essential to the efficiency of a 
man-of-war. One of those conditions was 

, and as the enormous weight iron- 
cased ships had to carry required great 
area of midship section, the fineness of 
lines necessary to speed could not be ob- 
tained without great length, and it did not 
therefore appear to him that any great 
diminution in the length of our seagoing 
iron-plated ships was to be expected. But 
even if, at a great sacrifice of speed, we 
contented ourselves with vessels of the 
Defence class, of the length of only 280ft., 
or 100ft. shorter than the Warrior, that 
would not affect his argument in any way, 
for, in the enumeration he had made, he 
had included docks of 280ft. long ; and he 
contended, that whether we built ships of 
the length of 280ft. or of 380ft., additional 
accommodation for keeping them in repair 
would be imperatively necessary. 

With respect to the necessity of pro- 
viding docks on our distant naval stations, 
he should not trouble the House with any 
remarks of his own, as he believed his 
hon. Friend the Member for Birkenhead, 
whose opinion would carry with it so 
much greater weight, would state his 
views respecting it before the discussion 
concluded. It was perfectly clear, that if 
we were to employ on those stations iron 
ships requiring to be docked at least once 
a year, the necessary accommodation for 
that purpose would be indispensable. He 
had endeavoured to answer by anticipa- 
tion some of the objections with which 
he might be met; but he had no doubt 
that the great objection which would be 
made to the extension of the dock and basin 
accommodation he thought necessary would 
be one of a financial character. He did not 
think he would be told that our present 
deck accommodation was sufficient, but 
he would, in all probability, be asked, 
Where was the money for its increase to 
come from? In reply to such a ques- 
tion he would ask if additional docks 
were necessary for the maintenance of 
the efficiency of our fleet, and if an effi- 
cient fleet was indispensable to the safety 
of the country, had we come to such a 
pass that we could not afford the small 
additional outlay necessary to provide 
them? His hon. Friends who sat near him, 
and who had commented on the great in- 
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crease in the amount of the Military Esti- 
mates, had declared, at the same time, that 
whatever was necessary to the safety of the 
country ought, at whatever cost, to be pro- 
vided ; and he would remark, that the an- 
nual Vote for works had not participated 
in the general increase of the Navy Esti- 
mates. Comparing a period of compara- 
tively low expenditure with the present, he 
found that in 1845-6-7-8 the average of 
the annual Estimates was £7,522,000; the 
gross sum voted in those four years was 
£30,088,000. The sum voted for works 
in the same period was £2,200,000, or 
more than 7 per cent of the whole amount. 
In 1859-60-1-2, the average of the an- 
nual Navy Estimates was £13,000,000. 
The gross sum voted in these four years 
was £52,000,000. The amount voted for 
works was £2,024,000, or less than 4 per 
cent of the gross amount of the Estimates, 
and actually £176,000 less than the sum 
voted for works in the years from 1845 to 
1848 when the entire amount of the Navy 
Estimates was so much smaller. The 
disproportion would have been greater but 
for the Estimate for works in the year 
1859, proposed by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir John Pak- 
ington), which was £188,000 more than 
the average of the last three years. If 
the Government would only revert to 
the Estimates for 1859, and apply the 
£188,000 thus to be obtained to the con- 
struction of docks and basins, in addition 
to the sum of £70,000, which had been the 
average so applied in the last three years, 
we should have upwards of £250,000 a 
year available for these works, which he 
thought would meet the necessities of the 
ease. He was by no means an advocate 
for an extravagant extension of the dock- 
yards. He had seen plans for an exten- 
sion of the works at Keyham, providing 
three docks and ten acres of basins, the 
estimate for which was £500,000; a plan 
for the extension of Portsmouth, giving 
four docks and twenty-six acres of basins, 
estimated to cost £750,000; and another 
alternative plan for works in Southampton 
Water, estimated at £500,000. A sum of 
£1,500,000 would probably provide for all 
he considered absolutely necessary at De- 
vonport and Portsmouth, and at an annual 
expenditure of £250,000 the works might 
be completed in six years. When the 
Navy Estimates were £12,000,000 a year, 
surely it was absurd to say they could not 
afford that small addition to the amount, 
when it was required to give full efficiency 
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to the navy. He had drawn attention to 
the subject from a conviction of its deep 
importance ; and he was satisfied, that if it 
were more mma 3 understood, the public 
voice would be as loud in demanding addi- 
tional docks as in the demand for additional 
iron-cased ships. The more we increased 
the latter, the greater would the neces- 
sity for the former become; and he hoped 
to hear from his noble Friend that the 
subject would be dealt with in a compre- 
hensive spirit in future Estimates. He 
eoneluded by asking, what were the inten- 
tions of the Government as to the dock 
accommodation for the navy? 

Lorn CLARENCE PAGET said, he 
was glad to find that his right hon. Friend 
had made upon this occasion a much more 
moderate proposal than that of which he 
originally gave notice; but, nevertheless, 
the present proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman would involve a great increase 
in the public expenditure. In answer to 


the right hon. Gentleman’s observations, 
he (Lord C. Paget) believed he could show, 
that though the present dock accommoda- 
tion might not be so extensive as many 
persons considered requisite, yet, on a 
calm review, there was no cause for alarm 
as to any evil results to the efficiency of 


their fleet in time of war from a want of 
such accommodation. His right hon. 
Friend had referred both to the dock and 
basin accommodation, and of course he 
had drawn comparisons between the ex- 
tent of that accommodation in England 
and France. He (Lord C. Paget) was 
perfectly willing to admit that the French 
had gone to an enormous expenditure in 
the construction of their dockyards, but 
he denied that we ought necessarily to 
imitate the policy which might have in- 
duced the French Government to create 
works of such magnitude. It might have 
had reasons for employing large bodies of 
men in its seaports as a question of public 
policy, quite independent of considerations 
of the real requirements of their navy. 
The French Government went to a much 
greater expenditure on public buildings of 
every kind than we did in this country. 
That might or might not be an advantage 
to France; but he believed the course 
adopted in England was the wisest—they 
only constructed great public buildings 
when absolutely required. Instead of 
creating great public establishments with 
a view to future wants, they were satis- 
fied to create them according to the wants 
of theday. However desirable it might be 
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to increase the dock and basin accommodg- 
tion in the dockyards hereafter, he 

the House to consider the enormous ex. 
pense of the navy in every branch, and to 
be satisfied to confine their wants to the 
necessity of the moment. In comparing 
England with France, his right hon, 
Friend had omitted to notice a most im. 
portant point—that nature had provided 
for England what she had not provided 
for France—namely, that in England we 
had a number of great ports which were 
themselves natural basins. The dockyard 
of Portsmouth was a natural basin, in 
which they could lay ships alongside the 
yard, at all times and in all seasons, per- 
fectly safe from the weather. Again, at 
Devonport we had a beautiful natural 
basin, in which shipscould lie alongside the 
dockyard at all times. There was scarce- 
ly a single dockyard in France in which 
this could be done. Cherbourg, no doubt, 
was a magnificent port, but ships could 
not lie alongside the port itself, and arti- 
ficial basins had to be constructed for the 
purpose. . In Brest and Toulon it was the 
same. He was not at all prepared to say 
that it was not a matter deserving of con- 
sideration whether we should not further 
increase our basin accommodation, Her 
Majesty’s Government had not lost sight 
of so important a subject; and he might 
mention, as a proof of the attention they 
had bestowed upon it, the fact that in 
this year’s Estimates they had proposed 
a sum for the enlargement of the basin at 
Keyham. His right hon. Friend was not 
satisfied with the progress that was being 
made at Chatham; but certain legal pro- 
ceedings and preparations had to be gone 
through before those works could be pro- 
ceeded with at much greater speed. ‘The 
Admiralty had under their consideration 
a proposal made by a distinguished officer 
at Portsmouth dockyard for increasing 
the basin accommodation by the simple 
process of creating within the harboura 
certain amount of floating wharf accom- 
modation, somewhat similar to what was 
now done at Liverpool, by means of 
which vessels could be repaired. Con- 
sidering, therefore, that France had few 
natural basins, and that the public works 
of France to supply this deficiency were 
on a scale much greater than was neces 
sary for a country possessing fine natural 
basins like those of England, he thought 
it would be very unwise in the Govern- 
ment to bring forward any new proposal 
in respect of basin accommodation w: 
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would involve any considerable expendi- 
ture beyond that adverted to. So much for 
the question of basin accommodation. He 
would next pass to a consideration of the 
question of docks. He readily admitted 
that no one was better entitled to offer an 
opinion upon that subject than his right 
hon. Friend, who had throughout his 
whole political life been connected with the 
navy, and who might fairly be called the 
father of many of the great works in our 
dockyards. His right hon. Friend was a 
great advocate for brick and mortar works 
in our dockyards; but he would remind 
his right hon. Friend that the moment 
people began to tamper with brick and 
mortar they never knew where their 
labour and their expenditure would end. 
His right hon. Friend had quoted Admiral 
Robinson to show that the country that 
could soonest repair its iron-cased ships 
after an action would conquer the seas. 
He had the highest respect for this opinion; 
but when officers like Admiral Robinson 
were examined before Committees, they 
were asked for their opinion on some par- 
ticular want of the service, and not on the 
general question of economy or relative ex- 
penditure. If the question had been put to 
Admiral Robinson, whether, with Estimates 
of the present magnitude, it would be 
right to propose an addition of £1,250,000 
for docks, his answer might have been 
different. That was a question for the 
House of Commons to consider, The 
right hon. Gentleman truly said that 
steam ships required docking and repairs 
much oftener than sailing ships. It was 
also true, no doubt, that owing to the de- 
structive character of modern ordnance, a 
fleet would require much more extensive 
repairs than was formerly the case after 
an engagement. He would admit, more- 
over, that iron-cased ships would require 
docking much oftener than wooden vessels. 
He would now proceed to state to the 
House the exact amount of our dock ac- 
commodation, and in doing so would con- 
fine his observations to the larger class of 
vessels. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given a list of iron-cased ships, and of the 
docks for their reception, but he had 
omitted to include the docks that were 
building. [Mr. Corry: No.] Then the 
right hon. Gentleman had made a great 
error in his figures. We had, irrespective 
of the intended enlarged dockyard at 
Chatham, either built or building in our 
dockyards, four of the largest docks, which 
would take in the largest class of ships. 
There was in addition at Chatham a dock 
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in which the Achilles, one of the largest 
class of vessels, was actually being 
built, but which he would not include, 
because there was not water in the dock 
to float that vessel when she was loaded. 
But would his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Wakefield (Sir John Hay) 
tell him that he could not repair his ship 
after an action in a dock with 28 feet 
6 inches of water because she drew 
26 feet of water? Why, his hon. and 
gallant Friend would take out his guns 
and stores, and, having lightened his 
ship, would repair her in the dock. [Sir 
Joun Hay: At a great loss of time and 
much expense.} He did not assert it 
would be done without inconvenience; 
but he thought he should astonish his 
naval friends when he told them the ex- 
tent of our dock accommodation. There 
were three iron-cased vessels of the Agin- 
court class, 400 feet long, built or build- 
ing, and three of the Warrior class, mak- 
ing six vessels of the first-class. There 
were either built or building four docks, 
which would take in these vessels when 
loaded, or nearly so, besides the dock at 
Chatham, which would take them in after 
lightening. If it were said that four 
docks of this size were not enough, he 
would ask whether it was not worthy of 
consideration whether the Admiralty were 
to go on building an indefinite number 
of vessels of such extreme length and dif- 
ficulty of handling? This was a ques- 
tion that he would not enter upon at 
resent, but he would take our whole 
iron-cased fleet, which he would put 
at twenty-five ships. Well, there were 
now built or building seventeen docks, 
which would take in these twenty-five 
ships, including all the classes of iron- 
cased ships now building or already built. 
Mr. Conry said, that the noble Lord had 
included the floating batteries.] If the 
right hon. Gentleman excluded the float- 
ing batteries from the calculation, the 
proportion of dock accommodation to 
the number of vessels was so much the 
greater. The question, then, was whe- 
ther, looking to the present wants of 
the navy, these seventeen docks were 
not enough. At Chatham there were 
two docks which would take in vessels 
of the Royal Sovereign or the Prince 
Albert class. His right hon. Friend had 
told them that at Sheerness there was 
nothing; but at that place there were 
two docks, which would take in either 
the Royal Sovereign class or the Prince 
Albert class. 
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Mr. CORRY explained that he had 
particularly referred to iron-plated sea- 
going ships, such as the Defence and 
vessels of that class. The Royal Sove- 
reign, cut down to the water’s edge, 
could not be called a sea-going vessel. 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET considered 
that ships of the Royal Sovereign class 
were perfectly fit to go to sea, and so 
were those of the Prince Albert class; 
and the right hon. Gentleman, if he came 
back to the Admiralty, and told the offi- 
cers in command of those ships that their 
vessels were not able to go to sea, would 
greatly surprise them. He was perfectly 
willing to admit that those ships did not 
carry stores and coals suitable for service 
across the Atlantic; but for the purpose 
of going out and fighting a battle in the 
Channel they were just as fit as any ships 
in the Royal Navy. He had figures in 
his hand, furnished to him by the autho- 
rities at the dockyards; but, in order not 
to detain the House, he would only repeat 
that there were seventeen docks, built and 
building, for the general purposes of iron- 
cased ships. This was in addition to the 
new dockyard to which he had alluded, 
and to which the House had already 
agreed, at Chatham, or rather, the ex- 


tension of that dockyard, in which, he 
believed, would be contained something 
like four docks. These, though they could 
not be counted as docks just yet, were, 
nevertheless, authorized by Parliament. 
His right hon. Friend made a great case 
of the usual comparison with the French 


docks. No doubt the French had a 
vast amount of dock accommodation; 
but, with respect to the Atlantic sea- 
board, the French were very little better 
off than the English. In their Atlantic 
ports the French had altogether sixteen 
docks. He was referring to the larger 
class of French docks. His right hon. 
Friend had told the House that the 
French ships could actually go into their 
docks at all times of the tide; but, in 
reality, the French had, at the present 
moment, only one dock in their Atlantic 
ports, and that was at Brest, into which 
their large-sized vessels could go, except 
at spring tides. At Havre, which was a 
mercantile port, he believed that addi- 
tional dock accommodation was prepar- 
ing. Such was the present state of the 
French; and, let him add, that the Eng- 
lish were actually in the same position, 
for there was but one port—at Devonport 
—which would take in a first-class iron- 
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eased ship at high water in neap tides, 
These were matters of detail which he 
was obliged to go through; for, when the 
right hon. Gentleman alarmed the House 
by stating that this country was totally 
unprepared for anything like a European 
war, he thought he was bound, on the 
part of the Government, which had care- 
fully considered these matters, to show 
that such was not the case. In consider- 
ing the question of dock accommoda- 
tion, and in comparing the amount pos- 
sessed by this country with the amount 
possessed by France, the great advan- 
tage to be derived from the English 
commercial ports ought not to be over- 
looked. If the French fleets were dis- 
abled, it had nothing to fall back upon but 
the Government dockyards alone, for there 
did not exist in France great commercial 
ports which might be used in aid of the Go- 
vernment dockyards. Of all the commercial 
ports along the whole coast of France, it 
was actually only at Havre that there was 
at present in preparation a dock available 
for the great iron ships of the French navy. 
But what was the case in respect to Eng- 
land? The hon. Member for Birkenhead 
(Mr. Laird) could tell the House that at 
Liverpool there were built and building at 
the present moment docks, together with 
other facilities, which would really count 
for resources to this country in the case of 
emergency. At Southampton there was a 
dock capable of taking in the Warrior. 
At Cork there was capacious dock accom- 
modation; and also at other ports round 
the coast, besides those he had mentioned, 
amounting to something like fourteen or 
fifteen more in number. Now, let the 
House compare this state of things with 
the dock accommodation possessed by the 
country in former times. He did not 
mean to say, that if the building of these 
great ships should be largely developed, 
it might not be necessary to increase the 
dock accommodation, but he -maintained 
that they now possessed both docks and 
ships, and there was nothing the coun- 
try needed to be alarmed at. He should - 
like to give the House a notion of what 
their forefathers thought requisite for 
the docking of their fleets. He would 
refer to the year 1815, because in that 
year the country probably had more pen- 
dants flying and ships afloat than at any 
other period of English history. At that 
time this country had 219 line-of-battle 
ships, and only fourteen docks capable of 
taking in those 219 ships, or one dock for 
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about every fifteen ships. He thought, then 
that he had shown that though at the pre- 
sent day the wants of the country might 
be greater, the Government had not neg- 
lected those wants. In conclusion, he de- 
sired to mention that there was at present 
a very serious question before the Govern- 
ment in regard to dock accommodation. 
At this moment they had no means of 
docking a vessel at Bermuda; and he 
thought it wise to consider of the best 
mode of effecting this object, and to de- 
termine whether there should be formed 
one of those floating docks which were 
deemed advantageous in places where there 
was little rise or fall of tide. He be- 
lieved that in the colonies generally there 
existed no great want of docks. At Malta 
there was a dock which could take in the 
Warrior, though he believed that it re- 
uired some alterations for the purpose. 
There was also under consideration the 
question of a second dock connected with 
great improvements at Malta. The other 
night the hon. Member for Birkenhead 
told the House that they ought to con- 
struct docks all over the world. The 
fact was that for this they must trust 
to their colonial industry, and the colo- 
nies had generally got docks. In Aus- 
tralia there were two docks which, though 
they would not take in the heaviest class 
of ships, were very fit for vessels of twenty 
feet draught of water. At Bombay there 
were two fine docks for vessels of a light 
draught, and there existed likewise docks 
at Singapore, Hong-Kong, Amoy, and at 
various other points on the coast of China, 
which might not, indeed, be sufficient to re- 
ceive such vessels as the Achilles or War- 
rior, but were nevertheless large enough 
to take in the smaller-sized vessels. It 
was right that the House should be in- 
formed of these things, and also that large 
sums of money were being laid out at mer- 
cantile ports in enlarging dock accommo- 
dation, though the public service might 
not be proceeding to so great an extent, 
perhaps, as his right hon. Friend would 
wish ; for the right hon. Gentleman’s time 
at the Admiralty was looked on as the 
golden age, when he was the Palladio of 
that establishment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman used then to go down to the Board 
and propose gigantic works; and in going 
the round of the yards, if a person 
asked who constructed this or that great 
work, he was sure to be answered “ Mr. 
Corry.” His right hon. Friend had left 
his mark upon all the dockyards. He 
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gave his right hon. Friend credit for his 
exertions; but he asked him now to sit 
down contentedly, satisfied that succeeding 
Governments would take pains to increase 
the dock accommodation wherever it might 
be required, and not to alarm the House 
by statements that this country was unfit, 
in the case of emergency, to assume her 
proper station. 

Mr. LAIRD said, the noble Lord the 
Secretary to the Admiralty now admitted 
that Government were constructing a 
dock at Bermuda, and a second dock at 
Malta, though he turned into ridicule 
the suggestions which he (Mr. Laird) 
had made upon the subject of docks 
on a former occasion. [Lord C. Pacer: 
Not at all.] It was not he, but the noble 
Lord himself that talked of building docks 
allover the world. His own observations 
were confined to our stations abroad. As 
the noble Lord had made that statement, 
he (Mr. Laird) supposed that his represen- 
tations had produced some effect, and he 
should not go into details upon which he 
should otherwise have entered. There 
was one point in particular to which he 
wished to call attention, and his views 
upon the subject were confirmed by those 
of the responsible officers of the Admiralty 
—the want of basin accommodation. That 
want had caused a great increase of cost to 
the country in the management of the navy, 
for when a ship was obliged to refit in the 
stream, as the men were obliged to go 
backwards and forwards in boats, and all 
the stores had to be taken out, a great part 
of the time was lost. So greatly were the 
advantages of basin accommodation valued 
by the merchant service, that docks had 
been constructed in the Thames on both 
sides of the river. In the evidence which 
Captain Washington and Admiral Robinson 
gave before the Chatham Dockyard Com- 
mittee, they stated that the want of basin 
accommodation was very demoralizing to 
the men employed, who lost 20 per cent 
of their time going backwards and for- 
wards ; it added to the expense, and created 
great difficulty in carrying on the work. 
The whole basin accommodation now in 
all the Government dockyards was only 
about forty acres. And yet an enormous 
sum of money had been spent on those 
dockyards, into which they constantly 
saw that vessels could not enter. About 
£1,500,000 within a few years had been 
spent in patching and altering the docks. 
Would it not be better tosee at once whe- 
ther, by a judicious construction of docks, 
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the cost of the outlay would not 
be repaid? He had no doubt that a proper 
addition to the basin accommodation, if it 
did not repay the whole cost in a few years, 
would at any rate pay a very large interest 
onthe outlay. There were plenty of docks 
in the country long and wide enough, but 
the draught of water was not sufficient. 
It might be sufficient if they took the stores 
out—[Lord OC. Pacer: Hear, hear !]—but 
there was no time for that. He maintained, 
that in order to work the navy economi- 
tally, this country ought to have basins 
where all the n stores could be put 
on board, and where the ships could be 
taken in or out without lightening them. 
He had communicated with every public 
and private dockowner in the country, and 
he had no hesitation in saying that at this 
moment there were only two private grav- 
iftg docks in the country that would take 
in the Warrior, or any vessel of that class. 
There was one at Birkenhead, a private 
one, that would take in the Warrior with 
all her stores on board, and there was 
another at Southampton. On the Liver- 
ne side of the Mersey there was one 
arge eritrance to a dock, or rather it was 
a lock, that the Warrior could be taken 
into; but she could not lie there without 
stopping the commerce requiring to pass 
into and out of the dock. He did not 
deny that, in case of emergency, the vessel 
could be placed there to be examined. He 
had often done this himself; but vessels 
could not be allowed to lie there, or else 
the whole trade of the port would be stop- 
ped. The entrance to the Huskisson dock 
at Liverpool was another of the same kind ; 
but as for regular graving docks to receive 
the Warrior, there were but two in the 
country, Now, with regard to the ques- 
tion of cost for additional basin accommo- 
dation, it would not be enormous if it 
were gone properly about. ‘The graving 
dock at Birkenhead that he had spoken of 
cost about £25,000, and the one at South- 
ampton £60,000. Taking the floating 
basins and docks at Birkenhead as a 
guide, he believed that the necessary 
additional basin accommodation for the 
roy | could be constructed for £25,000 
to £30,000 an acre; so that a sum of 
£1,000,000 or £1,200,000 ought to be 
sufficient to double the present dock ac- 
commodation. But if they were to go on 
as they had done, spending £1,500,000 
in patching and altering, they would be 
very little better off than they were at 
present. Looking at the change from sail- 
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ing to steam-vessels, and from & wooden 
navy to an iron one, he would still mains 
tain that we should require a much 
larger extent of basin and graving dock 
accommodation than we had now. HI 
we must maintain our naval superiority; 
as all admitted that we must, then we 
must also provide doek accommodation; 
It was what any man would do it his 
own business—that was the test; and 
what was economical for commercial mea 
was economical for the country. He 
was glad to hear that a dock was to bé 
built at Bermuda and another at Halifax; 
because if we were to have war with Ame 
rica, it would not do to bring our vessels 
for repairs across the Atlantic to this 
country. And the same remarks would 
apply, in case of war with France, to the 
convenience of docks at Malta, whete 
we were to have two. If docks were not 
provided now in time of peace, the result 
would be that we should go into the matter 
when there was war, and in our haste 
we should spend three or four times aé 
much money as would be necessary at pre- 
sent. He believed that an expendituré 
of £200,000 a year for five or six years, 
would put the country in a safe condition 
as regarded the Channel fleet. 

Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, that 
the Government had entirely altered their 
tone since last year with respect to the 
necessity for additional docks and basins; 
The noble Lord had spoken more like 4 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than a See- 
retary to the Admiralty, and had, by 
confounding the two subjects of docks 
and basins, completely mystified the de 
bate. In the Committee on Chatham 
Docks last year, of which he (Sir James 
Elphinstone) was a member, Admiral 
Robinson was asked whether he consi- 
dered there was sufficient dockyard ac- 
commodation for the existing fleet; and hé 
said certainly there was not, and added 
that he did not hesitate to say that the 
want of sufficient docks and basins was 
attended with national danger. The 
growth of ships, he said, far exceeded the 
growth of docks and basins, although 
great efforts during the last ten years had 
been made to keep pace with it. He also 
stated that the creation of a steam fleet 
rendered an immense amount of dock 
accommodation indispensable. Admiral 
Robinson was then asked a question as to 
the extent of the basin and dockyard ac- 
commodation in France; and he said the 
docks and basins in that country 
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two hundred and twénty acres, as opposed 
to forty acres of docks and basins in Eng- 
land, which included a basin at Deptford, 
and another at Woolwich, which were 
worthless for the purposes of large ships. 
At Cherbourg alone there was a floating 
dock of fifty acres, and the whole harbour 
at Brest was a floating basin. The opinion 
of the Surveyor of the Navy, and the 
evidence of Captain Washington, was in 
favour of an increase in dock accommoda- 
tion; and upon their evidence the Com- 
mittee of last year recommended that the 
docks at Chatham should be enlarged ;— 
and in his view of the case, the new works 
there would cost the country £1,000,000 
before they were completed. Now, what 
was the position of Chatham in reference 
to this question? It was the opinion of 
every sea-faring man, that if the fate of 
the country should ever come to depend 
upon the issue of a naval battle, that bat- 
tle must take place in the Channel, and in 
that case they ought to have a place near 
in which they could repair the ships which 
might be disabled. Now, supposing six 
or eight of our ships to be disabled, 
what would be the use of our basins 
at Chatham? Aetions in the present 
day would not be like the actions of 
former days, for with the improved ar- 
tillery, two wooden vessels in close action 
would not last for many minutes; and 
in the event of iron ships suffering, har- 
bours for their reception ought to be very 
near at hand. He would look at this ques- 
tion from the point of view of a ship- 
owner, and he would say that anything 
more reckless or disgraceful than the sys- 
tem pursued by the admiralty in the man- 
agement of the dockyards could not be. 
In 1794 the East India Company were so 
impressed with the disadvantages of fitting 
in the stream, that the East India Docks 
were constructed, and in 1805 the West 
India Docks were made; and a great sav- 
ing had resulted to all those shipowners 
who had resorted to them—an improve- 
ment which had since been followed by 
every mercantile community in the king- 

As to repairmg ships in the Ha- 
moaze, it was well known that in some 
Weathers the men could not get off the 
shore, or from the hulks in which they 
lived ; and as to hulks, every Commis- 
sion or Committee which had sat on the 
subject of the dockyards and their ac- 
commodation had denounced the system 
of hulks, and had recommended barracks 
imstead, and had also strongly recom- 
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mended basins, in which the ships might 
be refitted. If the ships could be docked, 
the men employed would be able to live 
near their friends, and would learn habits 
of sobriety and good conduct, and be 
weaned from those irregularities and vices 
to which seamen were prone; and if this 
country had more dock room, there would 
not be the necessity which now existed 
for sending their ships and men to Lis- 
bon in winter, to spend their money in 
a foreign country. He could not allow 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty to ride off upon the platitudes 
and generalities with which he had 
overlaid this subject during this de- 
bate, without making some observations 
against the course pursued by the Ad- 
miralty. With regard to the Colonies, he 
found there was no dock room at Calcutta 
larger than would dock the Pylades, which 
he believed was a 22-gun ship. At Hong- 
Kong and Whampoa there was no dock, 
and at Bombay there was the dock in 
which all the old wooden ships had been 
built. Then at Sydney there was not dock 
room for a ship of more than 1,500 tons. 
There was not, as he had been informed, 
a single dock in India or New South 
Wales which could take in the flag-ship 
on the station if required. The noble 
Lord admitted there was no dock at Malta, 
Bermuda, or at Halifax, sufficient to take 
in the Warrior: Then where were those 
docks of which he had spoken? He (Sir 
James Elphinstone) did not know; and 
that being the state of the case, he should 
support the Motion of his right hon: 
Friend, and he trusted the House would 
hear from another Member of the Go- 
vernment a more satisfactory account than 
the noble Lord had given them. 

Carrarn TALBOT said, he considered 
the question before the House not only one 
of efficiency, but of economy ; because, by 
a judicious expenditure of money in pro- 
viding dock and basin accommodation, a 
large amount would be saved to the pub- 
lic. The present system of fitting, arm- 
ing, provisioning, and storing our ships 
in the stream was utterly absurd; and 
the sooner it was put an end to the 
better, which could only be done by hav- 
ing large and deep floating basins, with 
ample quay accommodation. When he 
looked across the Channel, he found that 
France had secn the necessity of abo- 
lishing the system; and the mercantile 
marine of this country had also given it 








up, in consequence of the very large ex- 
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pense it involved. He would suppose the 
case—one which he said was not unlikely 
to occur—of the Channel fleet comprising 
ten or a dozen Warriors, after cruising 
for a certain time, requiring to be refitted 
and re-coaled, and anchoring at Spithead 
for the purpose. What organization, he 
should wish to know, was provided to 
admit of the object being carried into 
effect? The probability was that the 
ships would have to wait for a considera- 
ble time for high water to take them into 
Portsmouth Harbour, where no adequate 
means were provided for placing coals or 
provisions on board. The consequence 
would be that the fleet would have to be 
divided and the ships sent, some to Ply- 
mouth, some to Chatham, others elsewhere, 
after a haphazard fashion, which he 
thought entirely inconsistent with the 
due maintenance of our naval power. He 
thought the House ought to enter into the 
discussion of the subject with enlarged and 
clear views ; they should consider a proper 
and sufficient system for the accommodation 
of the navy to be a matter which touched 
the honour and dignity of this country, 
especially as they had been told, on the 
authority of Rear Admiral Robinson, the 


Comptroller of the Navy, “that with pro- 
per dock and basin accommodation, one 
ship would do the duty of two,” and also 
‘“‘that the nation that could first repair 
its damaged ships after an action, would 


thereby at once double its force.” He 
could not but admire the policy that 
had been adopted in France. The French 
had long been impressed with the great 
importance of this subject, and had for 
many years, and again quite recently, made 
large additions to their dock and basin 
accommodation; and he was afraid that 
our exertions in that direction could not 
for a moment be compared to theirs. 
He was glad to hear, however, that the 
Government had, to some extent, carried 
out the suggestions made by the hon. 
Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) last 
Session. In regard to foreign stations a 
good deal of money would be saved in 
the end, and efficiency secured, by our 
having small establishments abroad where 
our ships could be refitted in the shortest 
possible space of time. By sending them 
home for repair we lost their services 
during many months, and, in addition, 
risked their being taken by the enemy in 
time of war. In his opinion, the great 
fault of the Admiralty for years past had 
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been the adoption of a patchwork and 
shifty system. The time had come when 
we must look ahead, and see whether we 
could not devise a large and comprehensive 
plan capable of extension to keep pace 
with the requirements of the service. All 
now admitted the necessity for additional 
dock and basin accommodation—the ques. 
tion for consideration was, where that 
accommodation should be provided. He 
was not prepared to express any very 
definite opinion upon that point; but, at 
the same time, he confessed he was sur- 
prised at the conclusion to which the 
Royal Commissioners had come. No one 
could doubt, of course, that there should 
be some dock and basin accommodation 
at Chatham; but he thought it would 
be unwise to spend any very large sum 
of money at that place. Chatham was 
reached through the most difficult part 
of the Channel, and the Medway was 
a narrow and tortuous river, presenting 
serious obstacles to the progress of large 
ships; and a part of the plan approved of 
by the Commission was to expend £45,000 
in dredging that river—a sum, in his opi- 
nion, much more useful if used for the 
deepening of the entrance to Portsmouth 
Harbour. Our docks and basins should be 
constructed where our ships were most 
likely to be employed, and where they 
could be got ready for sea with the least 
possible delay. The French had con- 
structed Cherbourg almost solely with the 
intention of making it a fitting dock. 
After an engagement in the Channel their 
fleet would be able to enter Cherbourg at 
all times of the tide, and when refitted it 
would be ready at once to go to sea. Our 
fleet, on the contrary, would have to be 
dispersed all over the island, and would 
thus be liable to be taken in detail. He 
trusted that no reasonable expense would 
be grudged for improving our position in 
this respect. Both efficiency and economy 
would be gained by a wise and liberal ex- 
penditure of money in the construction of 
new docks and basins. 

Mr. WHITBREAD did not intend to 
follow the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir J. Elphinstone) through 
the whole of his speech, nor would he say 
more of the alarming picture he had drawn 
of the frightful and disgraceful state of 
demoralization into which the British navy 
had fallen, owing to the practice of fitting 
out vessels in the stream than that he did 
not believe it to be accurate. The hon, 
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Baronet, having settled the precise spot 
where the naval action big with the fate 
of England was to be fought, had informed 
the House that, in consequence of the im- 

rovements made in modern artillery, a 
combat between a British ship and one 
belonging to the enemy would be so de- 
cisive that for one of the vessels dock ac- 
commodation would be perfectly useless, 
while for the other it would not be re- 
quired. He had also stated that the tone of 
the Government had undergone a change 
in regard to the increase of dock accom- 
modation since the publication of the Re- 
port of the Select Committee. He would 
like to know in what respect it was differ- 
ent. It would be recollected that the re- 
commendation of the Committee was, that 
if more dock and basin accommodation were 
required, there was no place where it could 
be better provided than at Chatham. The 
Government did not delay to act upon 
that suggestion, but, on the contrary, sub- 
mitted to the House a vote which would 
enable it to construct such an establish- 
ment at Chatham as would not only be 
superior to the best existing dock in Eng- 
land, but equal to anything of the kind 
in France. Moreover, the House had 
already sanctioned an extension of the 
basin at Keyham, which it was intended 
to make large enough to admit vessels of 
the Warrior class; and in the Estimates 
for.the present year provision had been 
made for the construction of two more docks 
at Portsmouth, for the accommodation of 
the largest ships. He might state, further, 
that plans were now under consideration 
for providing a large extent of additional 
quay accommodation at Portsmouth, which, 
for all purposes of fitting out vessels, 
would be quite equal to basins. The 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) 
had complained that for several years 
past the Admiralty had been patching up 
existing establishments, with the view of 
rendering them capable of accommodating 
large vessels. Surely the House would 
not join with the hon. Member in cen- 
suring the Admiralty for pursuing so 
Wise a policy. The last instance of the 
kind was at Keyham, and in this year’s 
Estimates they had taken the sum of 
£6,000 for a further increase of those 
docks. If the Admiralty had not taken 
the course of proposing the enlargement 
of the existing docks, but had proposed 
to construct new ones, and for that they 
must have found new sites, and built new 
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factories, and provided new accommoda- 
tion for the workmen and the staff. The 
expense of that would be enormous; 
whereas the cost of altering existing 
docks—such, for instance, as the dock at 
Keyham—-so as to enable them to accom- 
modate ships of the largest class, would 
be comparatively trifling. Something had 
been said by the last speaker against the 
selection of Chatham. That question was 
considered before the present Government 
came into office, and the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 
Pakington) had recorded his opinion that 
Chatham was the best place which could 
be chosen as the site of large docks and 
basins for the refitting of ships. It seemed 
to be taken for granted that the decisive 
action must be fought just outside the Isle 
of Wight. But, many years ago we had 
a large ficet in the Baltic. We might 
have a fleet there again, and he submitted 
that for ships coming home from the Bal- 
tic Chatham was, at least, as convenient 
a port as Portsmouth, or any other place 
in the Channel. A complaint had been 
made that the Government had not taken 
a sufficient Vote for the works at Chat- 
ham. He assured the House that the 
amount of work was not to be measured, 
in the first instance at any rate, by the 
sum put down in the Estimates. For 
some time to come the work at Chatham 
would consist almost exclusively of exca- 
vation, and he need hardly say that it 
would be done by convicts. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON thought the 
object his right hon. Friend had in view 
in raising this question would be suffici- 
ently answered if he had reason to believe 
and hope that the serious attention of 
the Government would be directed to 
the subject, although he confessed he 
wished his right hon. Friend had been 
able to elicit still more distinctly some- 
thing like an intention to carry out this 
great object hereafter. He was sorry, 
however, to say, that although he hoped 
the hon. Gentleman who spoke last was 
alive to the importance of the subject, 
the tone of the noble Lord’s speech was 
rather more evasive than he liked to hear. 
If he were to render that speech into 
briefer and plainer English, it would 
amount to something like this:—‘‘ We 
do not deny the importance of the ques- 
tion, we do not deny that the subject 
is pressing; we acknowledge that what 
you propose ought to be done. But 
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England cannot afford to do it.” Now, 
that was a question which the present 
Government ought well to consider; for 
if there was any financial difficulty, he 
could only observe that it arose from the 
reckless manner in which they had thrown 
away a portion of the resources of the 
country. It was for the House of Com- 
mons to take care that our great naval 
arm should not be weakened by im- 
providence of that kind. The noble 
Lord appeared rather to evade the merits 
of the question, and imputed to his right 
hon. Friend a desire to promote extrava- 
gance; he even ventured to insinuate 
that his right hon. Friend had been guilty 
of extravagance in former days with re- 
ference to Keyham dockyard. Now, he 
thought the country much indebted to 
his right hon. Friend for having, when in 
office some years ago, originated the great 
improvements which had been carried 
out at Keyham. His noble Friend would 
admit that it was impossible to refer to 
a higher authority on such a subject than 
the late Sir James Graham. Now, in 
the first instance, when his right hon. 
Friend brought forward the plan for en- 
larging Keyham dockyard, Sir James Gra- 
ham was strongly opposed to it; but at 
a subsequent period, when Sir James Gra- 
ham was again at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, he complimented his right hon. 
Friend, acknowledged his original error, 
and said the country were greatly in- 
debted to him for what he had done; 
and Sir James Graham himself proceeded 
to add to Keyham dockyard and enlarge 
the basins there. The noble Lord had 
taunted his right hon. Friend with being 
the Palladio of the dockyards, and in- 
dulging his taste with colonnades and 
pilasters ; but the fact was, his right hon. 
Friend had nothing to do with the colon- 
nades and pilasters at Keyham, to which 
the noble Lord referred; these were added 
by a subsequent Board of Admiralty. 
But, after all, the real question was 
whether they ought not to provide dock 
and basin accommodation according to the 
proportions of the ships that were being 
built. That was a question of common 
sense. Who would think of buying a 
horse when he had no stable, or a hand- 
some carriage when he had no coach- 
house? No doubt, a stable or coach-house 
might be hired ; but the requisite dock and 
basin accommodation could not be hired. 
That accommodation, he repeated, should 
be according to the proportions of the ships 
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being built. His noble Friend rather tried 
to mystify the House in his statement as 
to the extent of dock accommodation the 
country at present possessed. Now, ; 
was the Return which had been made on 
the subject, and what did it show? There 
were two columns. The first showed what 
was the present dock accommodation, and 
the second what it would be when the 
proposed alterations were carried out. The 
test laid down was the docks which would 
admit the Warrior, and the number of 
days in each month in which that vessel 
could be docked at each of the Government, 
yards, He found it ran thus—Deptford, 
not at all; Woolwich, not at all; Chat- 
ham, not at all; and so on. Going down 
the column of Dockyards till he came to 
Portsmouth, he found that was the only 
dockyard where at present the Warrior 
could be docked at full tide on six days 
during the month. At Pembroke there 
were twenty-four feet of water, but the 
Warrior drew twenty-seven feet; and 
when lightened, her guns and stores being 
removed, he believed they could not re- 
duce her to draw only twenty-two feet, 
so as to get her into that dock. Now, the 
Warrior was afloat, the Black Prince was 
afloat, and they were adding to the navy 
as speedily as they could four other ves- 
sels of that class. The question then arose 
what docks had they to put them in? and 
it appeared that at the present moment 
we had but one dock capable of receiving 
our largest iron-plated ships, This con- 
sideration alone was enough to justify his 
right hon. Friend’s remarks. Then as to 
the other column, which related to the 
accommodation we should have when the 
proposed alterations were carried out— 
taking all the docks in England there 
would be only four, one of these being a 
second dock at Portsmouth, in respect to 
which there was a somewhat important 
limitation in the words noted in the Re- 
turn, ‘any day when in the basin or 
when entering the basin.” Thus even the 
prospective dock accommodation was re- 
duced to three instead of four. Then as 
to basin accommodation, it should not be 
forgotten that we were not standing still, 
but retrograding. While increasing the 
size of our ships we were not only not 
increasing, but actually diminishing, our 
available basin accommodation. Our basin 
accommodation, which a few years ago at 
Portsmouth would take in eight of our 
large ships, would now, from the increased 
size of our ships, only accommodate four. 
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He did hope that the Government would 
seriously take this subject into their 
eonsideration, and not be deterred by the 
necessary expenditure it would involve. 
His noble Friend had tried to alarm the 
House with an exaggerated idea of that ex- 
penditure. His right hon. Friend, indeed, 
had mentioned the sum of $1,250,000, 
but it was right to point out that that 
expenditure would be spread over six or 
eight years, and would not add more than 
£200,000 to the annual Estimates. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that as the noble 
Lord had referred to him, he would just 
state to the House what had actually 
occurred within his experience. Durin 
the Crimean war the Black Sea fleet ha 
to be repaired at Malta, They all had to 
be docked, and the necessity of docks was 
greatly increased by the use of steam 

wer. The dock at Malta was one of 
hose docks to which the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead (Mr. Laird) so well alluded. 
The dock had been constructed with 
twenty-one feet of water over the sill, 
and was just long enough to take in the 
largest ships that were then employed in 
the Mediterranean. Shortly after it was 
constructed, it was found that steam-ships 
required much more dock accommodation, 
and it was therefore decided that the dock 
should be lengthened, It was lengthened 
accordingly, but the sill was not deepened ; 
and the inner part of the dock being made 
ten feet deeper than the outer part, there 
was no possible means of getting ships 
through the shallow outer dock into the 
deeper inner one, The ship that he had 
the honour to command required to be 
docked at Malta in order to be repaired; 
and as she drew twenty-seven feet of 
water, it was necessary to lighten her 
to twenty-two feet, by taking out all her 
guns, her coals, her stores, her top-gallant 
masts, and part of her engines and machi- 
nery. The preparations for getting her 
into dock took a week, while the repairs 
she had to undergo when they did get her 
into the dock only occupied three hours. 
If that dock had been large enough, and 
the sill as deep as the inner part, the 
whole of the Mediterranean fleet could 
have been docked in two days. It had 
been said that we had 219 line-of-battle 
ships in 1815. But at that time line-of- 
battle ships did not necessarily require to 
be docked in order to be repaired, but it 
Was now indispensable. An old line-of- 
battle ship could be hove down and re- 
paired wherever it might be, but our 
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modern steam-ships were placed under 
totally different conditions, The onl 
way of haying those ships refitted, wii 
convenience, economy, and despatch, was 
to have docks into which they could be 
taken while fully equipped for war. 

Mz. J, H. PHILIPPS said, the Com- 
mittee which sat last year on the exten- 
sion of Chatham dockyard had confined 
themselves to tho subject referred to them, 
and were not deserving of censure for not 
going beyond their instructions, 

Mr. G, L. PHILLIPS hoped that the 
Government would give due attention ta 
the capabilities of Pembroke, which waa 
most favourably situated for works of thig 
description. 

Mr. R, W, DUFF could not congratu- 
late the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Corry) 
on the time he had chosen for bringing 
forward a proposal to spend a million and 
a quarter on dock accommodation. 


FORTIFICATIONS AT PORTSMOUTH, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE wished, be- 
fore the Speaker left the chair, te draw 
the attention of the Secretary of State for 
War to the non-performance of his pro- 
mise with regard to the evidence taken by 
the Defence Commission. Before the ad- 
journment for the Whitsun holydays he 
reminded that right hon. Gentleman that 
a copy of this evidence had been more than 
a week in the Library of the House, and 
the right hon. Gentleman undertook that 
it should be in the hands of Members soon 
after the House rose. Now, up to that 
evening it had not been delivered. As 
the right hon. Gentleman had given notice 
that he intended to bring the question to 
which that evidence referred before the 
House on the 23rd instant, it was ex- 
tremely desirable that the evidence should 
be placed in the hands of hon. Members 
without delay. The question was a nice 
one, and would require a great deal of 
consideration. Perhaps the right hon. 
Gentleman would also state whether he 
meant to proceed by Bill or otherwise on 
‘the 28rd instant. 

Sre GEORGE LEWIS said, he eer- 
tainly was under the impression that the 
evidence would have been delivered im- 
mediately. The copy brought to him 
appeared to be in a perfect state, and he 
had requested that copies might be placed 
at once in the Li for the inspection of 
Members, fully believing that in a day or 
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two the rest would be delivered. The 
House, however, was aware that the 
printing arrangements were not under his 
control, but that the matter lay between 
the Secretary of the Commission and the 
printer. He was not officially responsible 
for the delay, but he would inquire into 
its cause. He proposed to take the ordi- 
nary steps for obtaining leave to bring in 
a Bill to extend the powers of the existing 
Fortifications Act; and, as that would 
create a charge on the Consolidated Fund, 
it would be necessary that he should be- 

in by moving a Resolution in Committee 
of the Whole House. He would therefore, 
on Monday the 23rd, move such a Reso- 
lution on which to found the Bill. The 
words of the Resolution would appear on 
the paper to-morrow morning. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. Massey in the Chair. 

(1.) £4,200, Bermudas. 

Lorpv NAAS inquired whether it was 
the intention to make any alteration in 
reference to the convict establishment at 
Bermuda? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, there was 
no intention to send any more convicts 
there, and he believed that so far as it 
was a convict station it would be aban- 

oned. 

Mx. AUGUSTUS SMITH called atten- 
tion to the large balances which were in 
hand in the case of most of these Votes; 
and asked whether, that being so, it was 
necessary to vote such large sums of 
money. On the 28th of February the 
balances upon fourteen Votes amounted to 
£102,000, while the amount asked for was 
£117,000. Itcertainly deserved consider- 
ation whether, if these balances were re- 
turned in hand on the 1st March, it was 
worth while to vote such large sums. 
With reference to this particular Vote, he 
thought, that as Bermuda was to be no- 
thing more than a military garrison, 
£4,200 for the salary of a civil Governor, 
a Judge, and other officers, was needlessly 
large. He thought the revenue of the 
island should be amply sufficient to defray 
the civil expenses. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the explanation of 
these balances was, that in the first in- 
stance these colonial charges were met out 
of the Treasury chest, and the sum voted 
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would be transferred in due course to that 
chest, the accounts connected with which 
were necessarily scattered all over the 
world, and could not, therefore, be vy 
expeditiously adjusted. But what was 
voted for the year was no more than what 
was required for the year. 
Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £6,278, Clergy, North America. 

Mr. BAXTER observed, that there was 
£2,000 of the sum voted in 1861 still in 
the Exchequer, so that it seemed that 
there was an extraordinary system of 
keeping accounts. He wished to know 
whether it was clearly to be understood 
that the payments would terminate with 
the lives of the present recipients? 

Mr. PEEL said, that the accounts of 
1861 were not completed on the 28th 
February last, and therefore all the claims 
on account of that year were not yet 
made. It was impossible to complete the 
accounts sooner. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that the Vote was an expiring one, and 
would die with the last recipient. It had 
at one time been as much as £21,000. 
In fact, since the Vote had been framed, 
one of the recipients had died. 

Vote agreed to. 


(3.) £1,438, 
(Canada). 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he had last year given a sort of pledge 
that. the supply of blankets should be 
discontinued. On inquiry, however, he 
found that these blankets were strictly 
in the nature of personal allowances to 
the Indians, and on the same footing as 
the pensions. There was a list of Indians 
above sixty years old, to whom these 
charitable allowances were made, but the 
Vote would disappear altogether with the 
decease of the present recipients. 

Vote agreed to. 


(4.) £9,000, British Columbia. 

Mr. BAXTER referred to the state- 
ment made on the Estimates, that one 
moiety of the cost of the Royal Engineers 
would be borne by the colony and another 
by the mother country, and asked whether 
the colony had ever, in fact, paid a far- 
thing of the proposed contribution. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
the colony had paid a very considerable 
sum towards the expenses of the Roya! 
Engineers. It had defrayed a larger pro- 
portion of its military expenditure than 
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most young colonies were asked to con- 
tribute, or even than most old ones. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £55,000, Vancouver’s Island. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLIS asked for fur- 
ther information beyond the words “an 
estimate of the sum to defray expenses, 
consequent upon the resumption of Van- 
couver’s Island from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company by the Crown.” 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
it was a Vote which never could appear 
again in the Estimates, but it was a Vote 
without which the Crown could not re- 
sume possession of the Island. In the 
grant of 1849 to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany it was provided that the Crown 
should have the power of resuming pos- 
session of the Island at any time after the 
expiration of the licence to trade, upon 
payment to the Company of the actual 
amount which they had expended in es- 
tablishments, bringing emigrants there, 
&e. The Company demanded a much 
larger sum than £55,000. There had 
been a great deal of negotiation between 
the representatives of the Treasury and 
of the Colonial Office and the Company. 
A compromise had at length been arrived 
at, and legal proceedings of a very pro- 
tracted and expensive character had been 
avoided. 

Mrz. ADDERLEY said, that however 
satisfactory it might be to hear that the 
Crown could not buy Vancouver’s Island 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company twice over, 
and that another Vote would not be asked 
for the same purpose, he still wished to 
know what we were to have in return for 
these payments, and he should also be 
glad to know whether any similar arrange- 
ments had been made with respect to 
transfer of the rights of the Company on 
the mainland. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he was very sorry that the Crown had 
been obliged to buy Vancouver’s Island at 
any price, but it became necessary when 
the Government determined to form a 
colony at Vancouver’s Island. The mat- 
ter was part of the arrangement made in 
1849, and every farthing of this sum 
had been expended by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—in fact, it was only the balance 
after giving credit for the proceeds of the 
sale of lands. With respect to the main- 
land, the claim of the Company was of a 
very minor character, and it had been 
compromised upon favourable terms. 
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Mr. ADDERLEY inquired, whether 
the Company had any claim upon the 
mainland, and also whether the Govern- 
ment would furnish a Statement of Ac- 
count as to this £55,000, showing what 
it had been paid for. 

Mr. CHILDERS was afraid that the 
Committee could take no other course 
than grant the money, although it would 
have been better if they had had some ex- 
planation in reference to the items. The 
Company by their charter were entitled to 
be paid, not simply the value of the things 
existing on the Island, but the actual 
money which they had expended. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he could only refer the Committee again 
to the Company’s charter. The amount 
of the Vote represented the value of estab- 
lishments handed over to the Government 
and the amount expended in conveying 
settlers from this country. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS wished to know 
if the whole affair was now wound up ; and 
he also expressed his opinion that it was 
objectionable that they should have to 
vote money for carrying out emigrants, of 
whom he thought there must have been 
very few. 

Mrz. W. EWART said, he must press 
for a detailed account. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
there were a considerable number of emi- 
grants. He would take care that a de- 
tailed account should be prepared. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, whether any 
conclusion had been come to as to sepa- 
rating the Government of Vancouver's 
Island and that of British Columbia. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE could 
not give any positive information at pre- 
sent; but he could say that the subject 
was under consideration of the Colonial 
Secretary. 

Mr. PEASE asked, whether emigrants 
were encouraged by grants of land or 
minerals ? 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
the land laws of Vancouver’s Island and 
British Columbia were of a most liberal 
character, and were on an equality with 
the land laws of the adjoining territory 
of the United States. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS asked, whether 
this would be a final settlement ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that he confidently believed that this would 
be a final Vote. At the same time, there 
was a slight difference between the Go- 
vernment and the Company, and a claim 





ranging between £5,000 and £10,000 
was in abeyance. Ie did not think it 
would come to anything, but could not 
speak positively, 

. Mr, ADDERLEY wanted to know whe- 
ther, after the arrangement was concluded, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company would still 
exist? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE re- 

plied, that the question they were now 
discussing in no way affected the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s charter; but their power 
would cease under the agreement over all 
territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
except as a private company. 
. Mn. E. P. BOUVERIE understood that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had a legal 
¢laim upon the Government, and under 
those circumstances it would be a most 
unusual course for the House to interfere 
with the payment. 


Vote agreed to. 


_ (6.) £25,028, Governors, &., West 
Indies, and other Colonies. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS objected to the 
appearance in this Vote of sums paid for 
the salaries of Governors of colonies having 
representative institutions, and called at- 
tention to the appearance for the first time 


of an item of £300 for the salary of the 
Chief Justice of the Bahamas of which, if 
it were not explained, he should move the 
omission. 

Mr. CHILDERS complained of the re- 
appearance of the charge of £3,500 for 
the salary of the Governor of Jamaica, 
which the House had been twice promised 
had been voted for the last time. In 1835, 
when a promise was given that this item 
should not appear on the Estimates again, 
it was stated that negotiations were pend- 
ing with the Colonial Legislature which 
rendered it inconvenient that the amount 
should be struck out at that time. The 
Governors of colonies having representa- 
tive institutions ought to be paid by those 
colonies. 

Ma. BAXTER reminded the Committee 
that the Australian colonies, with the ex- 
eeption of Western Australia and New 
Zealand, and the North American colonies, 
with the exception of Prince Edward's 
{sland, paid their own Governors, and he 
thought it should be urged on the other 
colonies that they should do the same. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he very much agreed in tho general prin- 
eiple laid down by the hon. Gentleman, as 
ta the duty of colonies baying representa- 
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tive governments to pay their own Go- 
vernors; but it must be remembered that 
the colonies whose Governors we were 
asked to pay were, with the exception of 
Jamaica and the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, eolonies which were of a 
very poor and insignificant character, and 
| which had until the present day suffered 
from serious embarrassments. With re- 
spect to the Vote for the Governor of 
Jamaica, he must repeat the explanation 
that it was of a temporary character, and 
would, he anticipated, in consequence of 
an arrangement which had been made, 
soon disappear from these Estimates. 
With respect to the other two, they were 
Goyernors-in-Chief, each having jurisdic- 
tion over some half-dozen dependencies, 
These dependencies haying their own es- 
tablishments, it would be very difficult to 
obtain from them, by their several con- 
tributions, the sum necessary to pay a 
man of ability to fill the post of Governor 
in Chief. With respect to the Chief Juse 
tice of the Bahamas, the duties which that 
judge had to perform for his £300 a year 
were strictly of an Imperial character, it 
being his duty to check those wrecking 
transactions which operated so injuriously 
on our trade, and the existence of which 
was a disgrace to this country. 

Mr. CAVE observed, that if the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether the salaries 
of those Governors should be made up by 
the House of Commons, there was this 
further question to be decided in respect 
to some of those colonies—namely, whe- 
ther they wanted Governors at all? It 
was perfectly absurd to have the expensive 
paraphernalia of a Court in colonies not 
larger than an English parish. No doubt 
there were anomalies connected with the 
whole of this Vote; but as the Colonial 
Office had to deal with those colonies 
when they were in a state of transition, 
owing to the effects of Imperial policy 
from which they had not yet recovered, 
the House might look at the Vote with 
more favour than they would other- 
wise be inclined to show it. The Colonial 
Office had more power in those colonies 
than it had in larger ones; and although 
he admitted that, as a general rule, the 
appointment of Governors had of late been 
characterized by honesty and conscientious- 
ness on the part of the Government; yet, 
if the question as to the continuance in 
office of the Governors were put to the 
colonies, while some might probably be 
re-eleeted for life, othera would have ne 
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more chance of maintaining their position 
than the Pope would if the French left 
Rome; and these small payments were of 
little account compared with the mischief 
which had been inflicted by misgovern- 
ment in some of these colonies. 

_ Mr. HENNESSY, in reference to the 
charge of £100 a year for the Chief Jus- 
tice of Anguilla, remarked that the reve- 
nuc of Anguilla amounted to £414; the 
territory was sixteen miles long and two 
broad; the number of the white popu- 
lation was under 100, yet a Court of 
Queen’s Bench, a Court of Common Pleas, 
and, he believed, a. Court of Chancery, 
were kept up in Anguilla. It was now 
proposed to pay the Chief Justice at the 
rate of £1 per head for the white popula- 
tion. 

Vote agreed to. 


_ (7.) £10,800, Stipendiary Justices (West 
India Colonies and Mauritius). 

Lory WILLIAM GRAHAM asked for 
some explanation. 

Mrz, AUGUSTUS SMITH remarked, 
that the number of convictions by the 
magistrates in Jamaica amounted to about 
the number of pounds that they received 
as salaries. 

- Mx. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
the Vote had been gradually diminished, 
vacancies either not being filled up at all, 
or the charges on account of new appoint- 
ments being transferred to the colony. The 
Vote was strictly therefore of an expiring 
character. When these magistrates were 
appointed, the colonies to which they were 
sent out were in a state of transition from 
slavery to freedom. In 1835-6 their 
salaries amounted to £69,000; they were 
now reduced to £10,800. 

. Lorv WILLIAM GRAHAM inquired, 
whether, when the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary spoke of the Vote as one 
of an expiring character, he meant that it 
would expire when all the magistrates 
expired ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
that was exactly what he did mean—that 
it would expire when all the magistrates 
died or resigned, 
. Vote agreed to. 


(8.) Motion made, and Question pro- 


? 
: “That a sum, not exceeding £19,634, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
the Civil Establishments on the Western Coast of 
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Mr. CHILDERS called attention to the 
fact that for years past the revenue of 
Sierra Leone had been more than the ex 
penditure by as much as £2,000 a year, 
Now, he thought under these circum; 
stances the colony ought to bear a portion 
of the general expenses of the Coast. 

Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he would direct the attention of the Colo- 
nial Secretary to the subject. 

Mx, AUGUSTUS SMITH complained 
of the expenses of the Gold Coast. He 
moved that the Yote be reduced by 
£2,500, half of the amount for the main, 
tenance of forts and establishments, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Item of £2,500, for one moiety of 
Repairs of Barracks and Forts on the Gold Coast, 
be omitted from the proposed Vote.” 


Mz. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE ex- 
plained, that though they had great in- 
fluence on this part of the coast of Africa, 
the Government had very little dominion 
or taxing power. It was extremely dif- 
ficult to raise any revenue by customs 
duties, on account of the competition of 
the adjoining Dutch forts; and they were 
obliged to ask for a small annual Vote to 
carry on the civil government of the ter- 
ritory. He hoped the Amendment would 
not be pressed. 

Mr. TURNER thought it would be an 
unwise economy to cut off the small ex- 
penditure incurred in Western Africa. The 
trade to the Gold Coast was important and 
increasing, and attempts were being made 
to produce cotton. : 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move the reduction of the 
Vote by the sum estimated for the ex- 
penses of Lagos—namely, £500 for the 
Governor, £1,000 for a pension to the 
ex-King Docemo, and £2,500 for contin- 
gencies. He said, that hon. Members 
would find, from the papers laid on the 
table, that in 1852 the late King Akitaye 
made a treaty with the British Government 
for the suppression of the slave trade. His 
nephew Kosoko took advantage of the un- 
popularity of this act; and, backed by the 
slave interest, drove the king from his 
throne, and took possession of Lagos. He 
then set England at defiance, and was de- 
posed by the British Government. Akitoye 
was restored to his kingdom, and: at his 
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death his son Docemo was set on his 
throne with the assent of the English Con- 
sul. The treaty with Akitoye was signed 
by Admiral Bruce, at that time in command 
of the squadron on the station, and as he 
(Sir Francis Baring) was then at the Admi- 
ralty, he had kept up his interest in the 
subject. This treaty had been suddenly 
set aside, and Lagos had been taken pos- 
session of as a British dependency. He 
took it for granted there had been some 
ground for breaking the treaty, and had 
looked into the papers to see whether 
there had been any complaint against 
Docemo that he had broken faith with 
England. He believed that by interna- 
tional law, where a treaty existed, due 
complaint must be made of any breach of 
that treaty before hostilities were resorted 
to. In the present case, however, the 
Government instructed Consul Foote to 
explain to Docemo that they were not 
actuated by any dissatisfaction with his 
conduct, ‘‘ but that, on the contrary, they 
have every wish to deal with him in a 
liberal and friendly spirit.”” If no dis- 
satisfaction existed with Docemo, on what 
ground, then, was his territory taken 
away from him? Here was a despatch 


from Consul Brand, dated ‘‘ Lagos, April 


9, 1860,” which stated that— 


“ Lagos, from being a haunt of piratical slave- 
dealers in 1851, has, from its geographical posi- 
tion, and the great resources of the country ad- 
joining, become the seat of a most important and 
increasing legal trade. The value of the exports, 
even during the past year, by no means a favour- 
able one, is nearly £250,000 sterling.” 


Consul Brand, it was true, represented 
that the Government was not sufficiently 
strong, and that justice was not done, and 
he recommended either a protectorate or 
that England should annex the country. 
But where a trade had grown up so rapid- 
ly, it was no bad proof that things had 
gone on pretty well, and that complaint 
should have been made before such an ex- 
treme measure was taken. Consul Brand’s 
despatch was written in 1860, and it was 
more than a year before the Government 
made up its mind to annex Lagos. Consul 
Brand was succeeded by Consul Foote, 
and it was surprising, that if the latter 
came to the same conclusion as Consul 
Brand, some despatch from him had not 
been given among the papers. Consul 
Foote, however, died, and his death was, 
in the opinion of Commodore Edmonstone, 
a very severe loss to that part of Africa, 
as the difficulties which had occurred 
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would probably have been removed had he 
been spared. But what were the grounds 
upon which the Government thought 
themselves justified in taking possession 
of the country? They were to be found 
in a despatch from the Foreign Secretary, 
dated June 22, 1861, and were that the 
Government— 

* Are convinced that the permanent occupation 

of this important point is indispensable to the 
complete suppression of the slave trade in the 
country ; while it will give great aid and support 
to the development of lawful commerce, and will 
check the aggressive spirit of the King of Da- 
homey.” 
But would the suppression of the slave 
trade justify the Government in breaking 
a treaty and seizing the property of their 
neighbours? If so, he did not know why 
they should stop there. There was an 
island, the possession of which everybody 
knew wonld go much further in putting 
down the slave trade. But would Her 
Majesty’s Government be justified on that 
account in seizing on Cuba? If the 
United States before the late disturbances 
thought fit to occupy Cuba for the pur- 
pose of putting down the slave trade, 
would that be considered a justification? 
‘Thou shalt not steal” was a very plain 
commandment, and was a particular ex- 
ception to be made in favour of taking 
possession of Lagos with a view of putting 
down the slave trade? Now, taking the 
second reason—“ It would be a great aid 
and support to the development of lawful 
commerce ’’—was that a ground for seiz- 
ing on the country? Plainly put, the case 
was this—‘‘ You are my ally; I have no 
complaint whatever against you, but I 
will take possession of your country; it 
will be a great aid to the development of 
lawful commerce, and I shall therefore be 
perfectly justified.” And then, as for 
checking the aggressive spirit of the King 
of Dahomey, what did that amount to 
but this—‘‘It will greatly contribute to 
my overpowering the King of Dahomey if 
I have your territory, and therefore I am 
perfectly justified in taking possession of 
it.” But there was a fourth reason— 

“Her Majesty’s Government would be most 
unwilling that the establishment of British sove- 
reignty at Lagos should be attended with any 
injustice to Docemo, the present chief of the 
island ; but they conceive that as his tenure of the 
island in point of fact depends entirely upon the 
continuance of the protection which has been 
afforded to him and his predecessor by the British 
nayal authorities since the expulsion of Kosoko, 
no injustice will be inflicted upon him, by changin 
this anomalous protectorate into an a 
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occupation, provided his material interests are 
secured.” 


That was a very dangerous doctrine to 
hold. In point of fact there were none of 
those African chiefs who were not more 
or less in treaty with this country, and to 
a certain extent under its protection. It 
was under the shadow of our wings, and 
by the power which we exercised upon 
the African coast, that they were defended 
from their enemies. Indeed, there were 
cases nearer home in which the doctrine 
of an ‘anomalous protectorate” would 
sound very oddly. He might be told that 
there had been a cession; but he main- 
tained, that when all the circumstances 
of the transaction were taken into account, 
it could not be said that any voluntary 
assent was given by Docemo to the surren- 
der of the territory. The facts of the case 
were these:—Her Majesty’s Government 
having decided to take possession of 
Lagos, Captain Bedingfield, the senior 
naval officer on the station, brought his 
ship, the Prometheus, into the river. 
Docemo was invited to a conference on 
board that vessel, when he was informed 
of the intention of the Government to 
convert the anomalous protectorate into an 
avowed occupation, and requested to sign 
a treaty of cession. Not having his chiefs 
with him, Docemo refused to do so, and 
two or three days were then given him to 
make up his mind. Mr. M‘Croskry, the 
acting consul at Lagos, admitted this fact ; 
for in his despatch to the Government he 
said that the King had no arguments of 
weight to urge against the proposed 
cession of his kingdom to Her Majesty, 
but that as his chiefs were not present, 
he promised to lay the matter before them. 
A few days afterwards another meeting 
was held on shore, at the house of Mr. 
M‘Croskry, who says that they saw at 
once that the party opposing the cession 
had succeeded in getting the King to refuse. 
The chiefs then attempted to intimidate 
by threats; but as Commander Beding- 
field had taken measures to put down 
disturbance, none occurred. Docemo was 
then informed, that unless he had made up 
his mind before the 6th August, five days, 
formal possession would be taken of the 
island in the name of her Majesty. There 
were at first threats of opposing this by 
force ; but the precautions taken, and espe- 
cially the imposing presence of a vessel 
like the Prometheus, kept all quiet. 
Docemo then called another meeting at his 
house, at which he requested all the Euro- 
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peans and immigrants to be present to 
hear the proposals of the Government 
explained. At this time there was great 
excitement, but, owing to the admirable 
arrangements that had been made, no dis- 
turbance took place. What those “ admi- 
rable arrangements” were, might be in- 
ferred from the circumstance that a body 
of English soldiers and marines, with some 
cannon, were landed and drawn up so as 
to be available in case of need. Inder 
these circumstances the signature of the 
King was obtained to the treaty, some 
objections which he urged being met by 
the insertion of one or two new clauses 
into the instrument. In a letter dated 
August 8th, 1861, written after this cir- 
cumstance, Docemo stated that he never 
intended to cede his kingdom to Her 
Majesty, and that he only signed the 
treaty “ because if I do not, he (Captain 
Bedingfield) is ready to fire on the Island 
of Lagos, and to destroy it in the twinkling 
of an eye.” One of the stipulations of the 
treaty was that Docemo should receive 
an annual pension equivalent to the net 
revenues of hiskingdom. Those revenues 
were farmed for £2,000, a fact of which 
Mr. M‘Croskry must have been perfectly 
well aware. It was, however, decided 
upon that the King should receive a 
pension of £1,000 a year only. He (Sir 
F. Baring) did not believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, when consenting to 
this arrangement, could have been aware 
of these facts. That they intended to take 
possession of the country was perfectly 
true, but he did not believe they would 
also willingly deprive the King of half 
his income in addition to depriving him 
of his sovereignty. The King also com- 
plained that his dignity had been insulted 
and his feelings wounded by the subse- 
quent proceedings of the Consul. The 
people of Africa were not likely to be 
made our friends by such conduct as that 
which had been pursued towards King 
Docemo. It was bad policy, to say the 
least, to deprive our friends of their crowns, 
and to shower favours on our enemies. 
King Docemo had not been fairly compen- 
sated for the revenue he had lost, and it 
was neither more nor less than a scandal 
that the memorial of a person who had 
suffered wrong at our hands should not 
have received the courtesy of an answer. 
He entreated the Government to organize 
such a system at Lagos as might secure 
justice being exercised there, and to give 
the natives some means of expressing their 
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feelings and wishes. The right hon. 
baronet concluded by moving the reduction 
of the Vote by the sum estimated for the 
expenses of Lagos, £4,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
"© That the sum of £4,000, for the Civil Estab- 
— of Lagos, be omitted from the proposed 

Mr. GREGORY gave his cordial sup- 
port to the course pursued by the Go- 
vernment at Lagos. The question lay 
in a nutshell, and the statement of the 
right hon. Baronet might be easily and 
sitisfactorily answered. Lagos was the 
port of Abeokuto, a most flourishing por- 
tion of the African Coast, but it was a 
district continually threatened by the 
King of Dahomey, and was the resort 
of people engaged in carrying on the 
slave trade, and Docemo, if willing, was 
unable to restrain them. One might have 
supposed, from the description of his right 
lion. Friend, that Lagos was inhabited by 
a set of Quakers most peaceable and orderly 
in their conduct, instead of by a number of 
characters intimately connected with the 
King of Dahomey, who was engaged in 
organizing and carrying on the slave 
trade; and he agreed in the opinion of 


our naval commander there, Captain 
Bedingfield, that our occupation of Lagos 
would do more to suppress that trade 
than all the ships we could muster along 


the eoast. With respect to the stipula- 
tions of our Government with King Do- 
cemo, he was to retain his power so long 
as he acted up to his engagements ; but it 
was perfectly notorious that those engage- 
ments with regard to the discouragement 
of the slave trade, on the maintenance of 
which his support by the British nation 
depended, had been violated. Docemo was 
perfectly unable to restrain the lawless 
people who were congregated in his terri- 
tory, and the condition of Lagos was pro- 
ceeding from worse to worse. His right 
hon. Friend had talked of the protest of 
King Docemo against deprivation ; but the 
document to which he referred was dated 
August, 1861, whereas the last document 
on the subject was dated March, 1862, in 
which Consul Freeman stated that Docemo 
was inclined to sign, but was prevented 
from doing so by the Whitecap chieftains; 
but they were afterwards quite satisfied, 
and the King then signed another article, 
and received additional compensation. 
Whether he considered the occupation of 
Lagos as an opening for British ecommerce, 
Or ts the repayment of a portion of the 
Sir Francis Baring 
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debt we owed to Africa, he entirely ap» 
proved what had been done, and he sin- 
cetely hoped Government would make no 
change whatever with regard to the cession 
of that place: He looked on the occupa- 
tion of Lagos as one of the links in that 
great chain by which the slave trade was 
at length to be bound and destroyed. The 
separation of the United States was one 
step in that direction; the independence 
of the Confederate States was another 
step; the treaty with the United States 
was another step, and the occupation of 
Lagos was ancillary to the same end. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he would not follow 
his right hon. Friend (Sir F. Baring) in his 
relation of the facts of this ease, as in the 
main he had correctly stated what had 
taken place. He agreed that in their deal- 
ings with the natives of Africa; as, indeed, 
with all the world, they should be guided 
by strict maxims of equity and justice; 
and he felt confident it would appear that 
they had dealt both justly and most kindly 
with Docemo. His right hon. Friend ac- 
cused the Government of violating inter- 
national law; but he had really made a 
great deal of a very small matter. He spoke 
as if the King of Lagos were the head of 
a great independent State, instead of a 
petty chief exercising doubtful authority 
over a few people. Some years ago Lagos 
was a perfect nuisance on the coast of 
Africa. It was the resort of all the slave- 
dealers on the coast, it was in alliance 
with the King of Dahomey in his slave- 
hunts and his butcheries, and the greatest 
outrages were perpetrated by its popula- 
tion. The English Government were at 
length compelled to interfere, and an ex- 
pedition was fitted out against Lagos by 
the orders of his right hon. Friend, who 
was then First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
F. Baring). After very considerable re- 
sistance, the place was taken. It became 
by conquest the possession of the British 
Crown, if we had chosen to take it. This, 
however, we did not do; but we removed 
the then ruler, Kosoko, putting Akitoye, 
the predecessor of Docemo, in his place, 
and established a kind of protectorate. 
Such protectorates were always unfortu- 
nate in the resulf. We had all the re- 
sponsibility, without any of the advan- 
tages of possession. Docemo, who shortly 
afterwards succeeded Akitoye, became a 
mere puppet in the hands of a party at 
Lagos: We were compelled to maintain 
a vessel of war there to protect our m- 
terests, and the Consul at last asked for 
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a body of troops to uphold the authority 
of King Docemo himself. At length La- 


gos became a resort of the partisans of 
the King of Dahomey, and a depot for 
the arms and powder furnished to him 
to enable him to carry on the slave trade 
and his horrible human sacrifices. It 
became, at length, absolutely necessary 
either that Lagos should be abandoned or 
that we should take possession of it alto- 
gether. If we had withdrawn our man- 
of-war and our Consul, leaving Docemo 
to act for himself, he would probably 
have been soon expelled, the slave trade 
would have flourished again in all its 
horrors, and the Government would have 
been compelled to fit out another expe- 
dition against Lagos: What did we do? 
We kuew very well that what Docemo 
chiefly wanted was to have his revenue 
secured to him. We decided to take pos- 
session, and to settle upon Docemo a fix- 
ed: annual sum instead of his previous pre- 
carious revenue. His right hon. Friend 
was in error when he talked of the land 
belonging to Docemo; the real possessors 
of it were certain Whitecap chiefs, as 
they were called. When the deed of 
cession was proposed to Docemo, a fear 
arose among the Whitecap chiefs lest they 
were to be deprived of their rights; but 
their apprehensions were soon set at rest, 
and Docemo himself was fully satisfied 
when he found that a yearly revenue was 
to be guaranteed to him on the faith of 
a treaty. The petitions from Docemo, the 
chiefs, and various inhabitants of Lagos 
which had been referred to were very 
much alike, all being written in the same 
peculiar orthography and style; and there 
was reason to believe that they had been 
drawn up by some persons whose object 
it was to restore the previous state of 
things in Lagos. No doubt there were 
those who were dissatisfied, because they 
could no longer carry on the slave trade 
with impunity, and saw that we were 
determined to put down their atrocious 
practices. If we had abandoned the place 
altogether, it would most probably have 
fallen into the hands of the King of Da- 


homey. Ought we to have established 


a more direet protectorate over Lagos? 
He said that to establish a direct protec- 
torate would be an infinitely worse course 
than taking possession of the island: he 
believed that in adopting this latter course 
the Government had been guilty of no 
injustice towards Docemo. It had been 
alleged that no notice had been taken 
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of his petitions, which complained that 
we had defrauded him of his revenue, 
None of those petitions touched the ques- 
tion of revenue—they all referred to the 
eessions The annual revenue that had 
been allotted to him had been allotted 
upon full investigation, and it was a fair 
eompromise which he had himself accept 
ed. The treaty did not specify the sum 
of £1,000, but a sum equal to the aver- 
age revenue that Le had derived from 
Lagos before the cession. He was not 
aware of a single remonstranee by Doce 
mo in regard to the sum fixed upon; if 
such a remonstrance had been received 
by the Government, it would have been 
referred fer consideration to their repre- 
sentative on the spot. The only desire 
of the Government had been to treat Do- 
cemo justly and fairly, and he would be 
much happier and his position much bet- 
ter under the arrangement that had been 
come to, than if we had left him to his 
fate. There was not a single civil or 
naval officer of any authority in African 
matters who did not entirely approve the 
policy of the Government. The posses- 
sion of Lagos gave us the command of 
that vast system of Jagoons and internal 
waters which skirted the coast of Africa, 
and enabled the slaver to defy our efforts 
by sea to check his operation. By means 
of our control over that island, and of the 
treaty recently concluded with the United. 
States, we had secured the greatest facili- 
ties for the effectual suppression of that 
abominable traffic in the Bight of Benin, 
He thought that the British Government 
could not be accused of having acted un- 
justly to King Docemo, whilst they had 
taken a most important step towards the 
ultimate destruction of the slave trade on 
the eastern coast of Africa. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, the 
petitions from King Docemo were drawn 
up by that Prince’s own secretary. The 
Under Secretary of State said he had 
not heard of any complaint from King 
Docemo on account of his compensation, 
but there was a great deal that was quite 
true which did not appear to reach the 
hon. Gentleman. The complaint was 
made to Governor Freeman, and no at- 
tention was paid to it. 

Mr. FREELAND said, that the sneers 
of the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs at the arguments of the right hom 
Baronet (Sir Francis Baring) were, he 
thought, much out of place. The Under 
Secretary had sneered at the idea of ap- 
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plying the principles of international law | Estimates that out of the whole amount 
to the case of a petty African Prince. | now asked for, the sum of £57,420 
But surely the smaller and the weaker | Was required ‘to meet the arrears due 
the State concerned, the more important it to the Treasury chest for extraordi- 
was that a Government like that of Eng-| nary expenses incurred on the responsi- 
land should respect, as far as possible, its | bility of the late Governor of the Cape of 
independence, and endeavour conscien-|Good Hope to meet the emergency of a 
tiously to apply the same principles to threatened Kaffir war in 1857 and in sub- 
it as they would apply in their inter- | sequent years ;” and it was added that this 
course with a more powerful community. | estimate had not been previously pre- 
Though most anxious to see the slave’ sented, as the accounts were not suffici- 


trade suppressed, he should feel great dif- 
ficulty in supporting the present Vote, 


unless the Under Secretary of State gave | 


some further explanation of the remarks 
which he had made. 


Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(9.) £5,923, St. Helena; 

(10.) £700, Orange River Territory, 
agreed to. 


(11.) 10,000, British Kaffraria. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked, 
why this Vote was necessary, seeing that 
there was £41,000 of credits in the Ex- 
chequer on the Ist of April last. 

Mr. PEEL said, the £41,000 had been 
spent, and further claims had been made 
on the Treasury. 

Mrz. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked for a 
further explanation of the Vote. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE said, 
he hoped that this was the last, or at any 
rate the last instalment but one, of a series 
of Votes, to meet a grant of £40,000 
voted in aid of British Kaffraria. It had 
been intended not to ask for this sum ; but 
when the proposal was notified to the Go- 
vernor of the colony, so strong a protest 
was made, accompanied by detailed state- 
ments, that the Government thought it 
right to ask for this sum. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE was glad to 
hear that there was a prospect of the 
speedy termination of this charge. At 
any rate, the Vote was a less evil than 
the possible expenses of another Kaffir 
war. 

Coronet SYKES said, a hope had been 
held out last year that the Vote would 
never be asked for again. 

Vote agreed to. 


(12.) £79,193, British Kaffraria. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
for an explanation of this Vote, a large 
portion of which seemed to have been 
advanced without the sanction of the co- 
lonial authorities. It was stated in the 


Mr. Freeland 





ently cleared up to allow of the actual 
amount being ascertained. He thought 
this a very unsatisfactory statement. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there had been 
in one instance a delay of sixteen years in 
presenting the estimate. He wished par- 
ticularly to call attention to the item of 
£21,772, representing sums advanced on 
account of the colony from 1846 to 1853. 
The third Report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Public Accounts, which was refer- 
red to for an explanation of these Votes, 
did not, in point of fact, contain any such 
explanation. This was an audited ac- 
count; but although it had appeared 
year after year as having been audited, 
and was supposed to have received a 
thorough examination by a Board inde- 
pendent of the Government, the items 
had been altered in the account this year, 
and did not correspond with those printed 
in former years. It was true that the 
difference was not large, not exceeding 
£150 in any one case; but the fact that 
any such difference existed showed the 
necessity of further inquiry into the mode 
of auditing these accounts. 

Mr. PEEL said, that with regard to the 
several points to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had called his attention, he had 
gone into them with the assistance of the 
Audit Board’; and though it would be 
very difficult for him to explain intelligi- 
bly to the Committee these matters of 
detail, yet he could asssure them that the 
explanations he had received were per- 
fectly satisfactory. The first part of the 
Vote referred to a sum issued for services 
at the Cape as long as fifteen years ago. 
At that time endeavours were made to ob- 
tain repayment from the colonial funds; 
but difficulties were made, and the subject 
seemed to have been lost sight of when the 
constitution was granted to the colony. The 
Committee of last Session, however, di- 
rected the attention of the Government to 
£21,000, portion of the amount, and sug- 
gested a settlement. Communication was 


in consequence had with the Colonial 
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‘ Office; but the answer was, that it was 


perfectly hopeless at this distance of time 
to recover the advances, and under these 
circumstances the Government thought 
that the only course was to submit a Vote 
to the Committee of Supply. As to the 
other sums, they were withdrawn from 
the Treasury chest upon the authority of 
the Governor of the Cape, in excess of the 
sums voted by Parliament, at a time when 
he was apprehensive of a Kaffir war, and 
thought it his duty to take precautionary 
measures. There could be no objection to 
any inquiry which the hon. Gentleman 
might wish into the manner in which the 
accounts of the Treasury chest were kept. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, there appeared 
up to 1858-9 advances on account of 
British Kaffraria £23,000, but in this ac- 
count the same advances were stated to be 
£57,000. How was the difference to be 
reconciled ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that although the immediate 
point was susceptible of the explanation 
which had been given—namely, that the 
sums issued in the colonies without 
direct or adequate authority remained as a 
general charge against the chest until it 
was determined to which heads those is- 
sues properly belonged, yet it did not re- 
move at all the substance of the case of 
his hon. Friend. The substantial ques- 
tion had first to be settled; and when it 
was determined to what head they be- 
longed, they were placed under the year 
in which the issues took place under that 
head. He was not saying anything in 
censure of the conduct of the Governor of 
the Cape, or of any colonial Governor ; but, 
apart from the motives which actuated 
them, a most material question remained 
to be settled—whether the Governor was 
or was not justified in issuing greater sums 
than what Parliament had voted. In such 
a vote as this the House of Commons was 
ousted of its control over the expenditure 
of the public money; and, moreover, the 
Executive Government at home was just 
as much ousted of its control as the House 
of Commons. These occurrences were 
liable to take place in different parts of the 
world, and, while crediting the local au- 
thorities with the best motives, it could not 
be expected that they would feel as jealous 
of Parliementary privilege and control 
as the House of Commons. The subject 
was not new to the Government, and they 
had been considering in what mode they 
could prevent the recurrence of these ad- 
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vances, which involved the total failure of 
Parliamentary authority. He was not pre- 
pared to state in what precise form strin- 
gent instructions to those who had the 
control of the Treasury chest would be 
given, but he hoped and expected such 
instructions would be given as to render 
their recurrence impossible; and when 
those instructions were given, they would 
be laid on the table of the House. 

Mr. BAXTER said, it was important 
that no Governor of a colony should be 
permitted to go on drawing sums of 
money, looking to be repaid in subsequent 
years by Votes of the House of Commons; 
and he was exceedingly glad to hear that 
the Government were about to adopt 
stringent measures with a view to prevent 
so unsatisfactory a state of things occur- 
ring in future. He hoped this was the 
last Estimate of the kind that would be 
presented to Parliament. 


Vote agreed to; as were also the fol- 
lowing :— 

(13.) £960, Heligoland. 

(14.) £3,986, Falkland Islands. 

(15.) £4,374, Labuan. 

(16.) £300, Pitcairn’s Islanders. 


(17.) £10,834, Emigration Board. 

Mr. ADDERLEY complained that this 
Vote, although it had been diminished, 
had not been reduced to so great an extent 
as the House had a right to expect. If 
the Emigration Board was simply an 
agency for procuring emigrants for certain 
Australian colonies, in whose despatch we 
had no interest, why should the charge of 
that department be thrown upon the Im- 
perial Treasury? Other colonies main- 
tained emigration agents of their own in 
England, and he did not see why these 
should not also. Moreover, if the Board 
was to be maintained, why should it be 
separated from the Colonial Office, to 
which it ought properly to belong? 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
the Board had during one year only char- 
tered thirty-three vessels, while the num- 
ber of private vessels chartered was 354. 
It was true that to a certain extent those 
vessels came under the superintendence of 
the agents of the Emigration Board, but 
that duty could be equally well performed 
by the officers of Customs. 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
thought it could not be said that the Go- 
vernment of this country had no interest 
in securing due care and protection for such 
of our poorer fellow countrymen as wished 
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to emigrate to the colonies, and he had 
never before heard dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed against the Emigration Board—on 
the contrary, he had always heard their 
action referred to with satisfaction. The 
number of emigrants had undoubtedly di- 
minished, but he thought it was still the 
duty of the Government to protect the 
poorer classes of emigrants who left their 
native country for the antipodes. The 
colonies, it was said, ought to take that 
duty upon themselves. Some of the colo- 
nies had undertaken the selection of emi- 
grants by means of agents; but the trans- 
port of the emigrants, however selected, 
to the Australian colonies, was still in the 
hands of the Emigration Board. They 
chartered the vessels, and were responsible 
for the arrangements on board. But that 
was not the only duty of the Emigration 
Board. They exercised constant control 
over the great system of coolie emigration 
from India, China, and Africa to the West 
Indian colonies and to the Mauritius. 
They advised the Secretary of State upon 
all the complicated questions which arose 
in carrying out that system, They also 
administered the Passengers Act. They 


superintended the whole of the movements 
of the poorer classes of this country to 


the colonies; and they had many other 
duties to discharge in connection with the 
colonies, which must be performed by 
some Board or other. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Adderley) had asked why 
the Emigration Board should not be amal- 
gamated with the Colonial Department. 
If that amalgamation took place, the num- 
ber of clerks in the Colonial Department 
must be increased, and the change would 
not occasion much diminution of the ex- 
penditure. But he did not think it would 
be expedient to interfere with the consti- 
tution of the Emigration Board, which had 
discharged its duties as satisfactorily as 
any other department in the State. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH would wish 
to hear some explanation from the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty with 
reference to the recommendation of the 
Committee. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
quite true the Committee which had con- 
sidered the subject of the transport of 
troops and the transport of emigrants, had 
expressed an opinion that it would be ad- 
visable to have both those departments of 
transports brought into the one office; but 
the Colonial Office thought that there were 
great objections to transferring the man- 
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agement of emigration transport to the 
Transport Board, and, consequently, the 
recommendation of the Committee had 
not been carried into effect. 

Sir HARRY VERNEY contended, that 
if the transport of emigrants was con- 
ducted under the supervision of the State, 
the most stringent measures should be 
taken to secure seaworthy ships for the 
emigrants. 

Vote agreed to. 


(18.) £242,971, Treasury Chest. 

Mr. FINLAY ealled attention to the 
item of £25,000 for freight of specie in 
aid of Treasury chests abroad, and to that 
of £156,147 10s. 7d. for discount of Bills 
drawn at Hongkong upon Her Majesty’s 
Treasury or on the Indian Treasury. He 
thought that both were too large. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the first item was 
a charge which was governed by fixed 
regulations, and provided for the freight 
of specie to the several Treasury chests 
abroad. He did not think it was open 
to the objection made to it by the hon. 
Member. Asto the other large items, the 
rate of exchange in the East involved a 
great loss. The net loss provided for in 
the Estimate arising from transactions for 
the supply of the Treasury chest in China, 
in the year 1860-1, was £217,971. It 
arose entirely from the difference between 
the value of the dollar as purchased either 
here or in China, and the value at which 
it was brought to account in the books of 
the Treasury chest. The only real loss, 
however, was in respect of the payments 
of the troops, because in paying them the 
dollar was taken at 4s. 2¢.—the assumed 
Government par of Exchange—while the 
sum paid for it in China was from 4s. 7d, 
to 4s. 9d. This might be considered as 
part of the war expenses with China. 

Mr. DODSON said, the loss ought to 
have been inserted in its proper place— 
the Military and Naval Estimates. 

Mr. BAXTER also thought this Vote 
ought to have been brought under the 
consideration of the Committee when the 
Army Estimates were before them. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, there was nothing in refe- 
rence to the Vote which came within the 
Army Estimates properly speaking ; and 
when those Estimates were laid on the 
table, and when he made his financial 
statement, this matter escaped hisattention. 

Mx. BAXTER hoped that in future 
more attention would be given to a Vote 
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of this sort, which was in reality one of 
at importance. 
Mr. CAIRD hoped the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer would take care that the 
losses on the remittances to China would 
next year appear in the Military Esti- 
mates, for it seemed we were now likely 
to have another China war. 


Vote agreed to; a8 were also the follow- 


ing:— - 

{i9.) £1,500, Niger Expedition. 

(20.) £55,000, Liberated Africans and 
Captured Negroes. 

(21.) £10,750, Mixed Commissions, 
Traffic in Slaves. 


(22.) £167,783, Consular Establish- 
ments Abroad. 

Mr. CAVE said, there was an increase 
in the charge for consular establishments 
in the island of Réunion above the allow- 
ance for last year. This increase they 
might attribute to the French. The 
House knew that the French were, after 
the emancipation of their slaves, very 
short of labourers in Réunion, and they 
smuggled large numbers of British sub- 
jects from Madras to fill the gap; but their 
treatment of these people was not good 
enough to secure a continuance of this im- 
migration. They. then began to import 
negroes, with which, if it was a free im- 
migration, we had nothing to do, and, if 
not, it was contrary to treaty. We could 
not make up our minds as to which it was; 
but we bribed the French to abandon it 
prospectively by giving them the run of 
the labour market of Calcutta, which was 
far enough from Madras to prevent any 
evil reports having been received. He 
felt it his duty two years ago to protest 
against this treaty, feeling very strongly 
that we should lose all control over those 
people so soon as they had passed from 
beneath our flag. The noble Lord at the 
head of Foreign Affairs assured him that 
every care would be taken that the obliga- 
tions entered into by the French were 
strictly carried out. The French lost no 
time in securing the benefit of the treaty, 
for they sent twenty-eight ship-loads of 
emigrants from Calcutta to Réunion last 
season, or more than went to the whole 
British West Indies. He had heard 
rumours that there had been abuses even 
in the embarkation and transit. He had 
heard also that Her Majesty’s Government 
confessed that no real control could be 
exercised by the Consul. If not, then it 
was monstrous to put more trust in the 
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Frenchmen than in our own colonists, and 
to subject the latter to a system of checks 
and supervisions, of which he did not 
complain, but from which the foreigner 
was free. He did not object to this addi- 
tional allowance, which was probably ne- 
cessary in so expensive a place as Réunion, 
if it was of any use incurring the charge 
at all. Under such circumstances, he had 
a right to ask whether any reports had 
been received from the Consul at Réunion. 
If not, or if they were unfavourable, then 
the best course would be to give notice to 
terminate the treaty, to recall the Consul; 
and as we had lost this opportunity, as 
well as that of the commercial treaty, of 
obtaining from France the same concession 
with regard to the right of search which 
we had happily obtained from America, 
we had better leave France to share with 
Spain the disgrace of perpetuating the 
slave trade; but let us not help her to 
supplement her importation of kidnapped 
Africans with British subjects from India. 
He would therefore put the Question of 
which he had given notice, Whether any 
report had been received from the Consul 
at Réunion respecting the condition of the 
Indian labourers carried by the French to 
that island from Madras and Calcutta. 
Mr. LAYARD said, that the fact of 
their having been a great mortality among 
the Coolies sent to Réunion by the French 
had been reported to the Government by 
Mr. Hill, our consular agent in that island, 
and representations had accordingly been 
made to the French Government on the 
subject. There was every reason to be- 
lieve that these representations would pro- 
duce an improvement both as regards the 
class of vessels employed and the treat- 
ment of the emigrants. An English Con- 
sul had been appointed at Réunion for the 
purpose of seeing that the contracts with 
the Coolies were faithfully carried out. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the emi- 
gration of the Coolies from India was 
obtained in such a way that they hardly 
knew whether it was voluntary or not. 
The mortality among them even on the 
voyage to Réunion was calculated to excite 
suspicion. The Government had been com- 
pelled to place the English Coolie traffic 
under strict regulations, and it was unfair 
the French should obtain the labourers 
without observing rules of the same kind. 
The Government of India should take 
great care as to the arrangements under 
which the Coolies left the country, and 
that the health and comfort of these per- 
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sons during the voyage were duly attended 
to. It was useless to make complaints 
after the immigrants arrived in the colony. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he had 
frequently heard it complained that the 
agreements made with the Coolies were 
never carried out. These persons were Bri- 
tish subjects, and ought to have the same 
protection asthe labourers imported into the 
English colonies. To say that the Coolies 
on their arrival in the island might appeal 
to the British Consul was perfectly useless. 

Mr. CAVE said, the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs had only answered half 
his Question, and that unsatisfactorily. We 
might, indeed, regulate the embarkation 
in India, though apparently we had not 
even done this, but the Consul was ap- 
pointed, as he had understood, when the 
treaty was ratified, to see that the ar- 
rangements were properly carried out in 
Réunion. This could only be done by 
sending some one as inspector round the 
estates to ascertain whether the Coolies 
were paid the stipulated wages. Rumours 
were current that the contracts were not 
carried out, and that these unfortunate 
people were entirely without protection 
or redress. 

Cotonet SYKES said, he observed in 
the Estimate that in addition to a Consul, 
Vies Consul, and second Vice Consul at 
Alexandria, two new offices had been 
created of legal Vice Consul at £600 a 
year, and a law clerk at £300; and asked 
for an explanation. 

Stk FRANCIS BARING pointed out 
that the salary of Consul at Lagos at £500 
was continued, although Lagos was now a 
British dependency. There was also a new 
post created of Vice Consul at Abbeokuta, 
with £400 a year. 

Mr. DODSON wished to know why 
the allowance to the Consul at Cologne 
was double what it was last year. It 
had been stated he performed the duties 
of postmaster in receiving the mail-bags. 
Had the correspondence so much in- 
creased? He observed that the Consuls 
kept at Chicago and Buffalo were still 
kept up, although the Select Committee 
stated that the necessity for these officers 
was very doubtful. At all events, if ne- 
cessary, they were kept up for Canadian 
purposes. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that some time 
ago a legal Consul was appointed at 
Constantinople to settle disputes between 
Her Majesty’s subjects, and he was found 
so useful that a similar appointment had 
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been made at Alexandria. Consuls could 
only be appointed by the Crown, and the 
Canadian Government had not therefore 
the power of appointing the Consuls at 

Chicago and Buffalo. ; 

Coronet, SYKES supposed we should 
now see legal Consuls appointed wher- 
ever any considerable number of Eng- 
lishmen were found. 

Mr. LAYARD said, his hon. Friend 
had omitted to notice the distinction be- 
tween Turkey and other countries. 

Mr. FREELAND believed that a me- 
morial had been received from British 
residents in Constantinople with reference 
to the introduction of trial by jury in civil 
cases, and also a report from the Judge of 
the Consular Courts, containing his views 
upon the question. Would there be any 
objection to lay copies of that memorial 
and report upon the table of the House ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the Govern- 
ment had not yet decided what reply they 
should give to the memorialists. The 
matter had been referred to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople for his 
opinion ; and when it was received, there 
would be no objection to lay the papers 
on the table. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wished the Com- 
mittee to be distinctly told whether the 
regulations for the shipment of Coolies in 
French ships were less stringent than 
those which applied to emigration in Bri- 
tish ships. ‘There ought to be the same 
regard for the comfort and health of the 
Coolies whether they were shipped in 
French or English vessels. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, it had 
transpired in the course of the discussion 
that evening, that the Emigration Board 
in London were responsible for looking 
after the emigration of Coolies from India. 
It was their duty, therefore, it would 
seem, to lay down rules for the Coolie 
emigration in French vessels. 

Lozrp ROBERT MONTAGU said, the 
Government could not have a Consul at a 
place within the Queen’s dominions; and 
as Lagos had been, without the sanction 
of the House of Commons, annexed to the 
British Crown, perhaps the Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs would not object 
to omit the salary of the Consul at Lagos. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was not quite 
able to give an answer to the noble Lord, 
but he would make inquiries and let him 
know the result before the report was 
brought up. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(23.) £86,748, Establishments in China, 


Japan, and Siam. 
Lozrv ROBERT MONTAGU said, this 
sum was £22,000 greater than last year, 


“and there were six new charges for Con- 


sulates in China, which amounted to up- 
wards of £14,000; so that the upshot of 
our Chinese war was, that after having 
expended several millions we were now 
to be saddled with a payment of nearly 
£20,000 for Consulates. "What were the 
results of all that we had done? Our im- 
ports from China in 1857 were to the 
value of £11,500,000; in 1858 they were 
only £7,000,000; in 1859, £9,000,000; 
and in 1860, £9,330,000. Our exports 
to China were in 1857 about £1,660,000 ; 
the same in 1858; £2,500,000 in 1859; 
and £3,000,000 in 1860. Therefore we 
paid the Chinese a great deal more than 
we received from them, and the balance 
of trade was against us. He wanted to 
know, then, what advantage did we derive 
from all that we had expended upon wars 
with China? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the new ports 
in which Consulates had been established 
promised great results, and would be, he 
was convinced, of the greatest possible ad- 
vantage in the way of trade. 


Vote agreed to. 


(24.) £35,000, Ministers at Foreign 
Courts. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE asked for an 
explanation of charges for two countries 
that had disappeared from the map of 
Europe, the Two Sicilies and Sardinia. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to know how 
it was that the disbursements at Paris 
under the head of Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture should have exactly amounted to 
£1,000 a year. Had they contracted for 
Miscellaneous Expenditure at that sum? 

Mr. PEACOCKE asked for explana- 
tion about the miscellaneous charges for 
the Turkish Embassy. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the attention of 
the Committee ought to be directed to the 
enormous expense of the establishment 
at Constantinople. A palace had been 
built, at an expense of £85,000; then a 
Vote for a chapel, which was at first re- 
fused, was taken, and then another Vote; 
and then upwards of £50,000 was spent 
upon consular buildings. Having expended 
nearly £140,000 on public buildings at 
Constantinople, one would have expected 
that the annual charge would be reduced ; 
but it appeared to have increased in pro- 
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portion to what they had already laid 
out; in short, there appeared to be a total 
expenditure of £33,000 a year on the 
establishment; a few years ago it was 
£15,000. Then there was a house at 
Therapia, which had been presented by 
the Sultan, and on that account had to be 
maintained; and in consequence there 
was a very considerable item for boat-hire 
between Constantinople and Therapia. 

Mr. FREELAND had, on a former 
occasion, called attention to the growing 
amount of the sums required for the re- 
pairs of the Ambassadors’ residences at 
Constantinople. They were now asked to 
Vote a sum of £11,728 for extraordinary 
disbursements connected with the Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. This was a 
sum enormously in excess of the sum 
demanded for similar purposes in connec- 
tion with any other Embassy. He thought 
that the whole expense of the Establish- 
ment at Constantinople ought to be tho- 
roughly looked into. 

Mr. LAYARD said, the sum of nearly 
£2,000 for telegraphic messages was a 
large one, but the couriers who were for- 
merly employed entailed a much heavier 
expense. As for the sum of £1,300 for 
boat-hire—if our Ambassador lived in Con- 
stantinople in summer, the expense of his 
residence would be much larger. But 
all the Ambassadors left the city in that 
season, and therefore the two residences 
were necessary. The sum for the Embassy 
was large, but he trusted that in time it 
might be reduced. As regarded the Paris 
expenditure, it had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated at the Foreign Office, and not a 
shilling had been laid out which was not 
well accounted for. As to the question of 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Bouverie), the 
statement of expenditure was for the 
year 1860-1, when the Two Sicilies and 
the Kingdom of Sardinia were still in 
existence. 

Mr. KINNAIRD thought the expendi- 
ture ought to be compared with the trade 
between this country and Turkey, for a 
large trade could not be carried on with- 
out a commensurate expenditure on the 
diplomatic service. 

Mr. WHITE found that this country 
paid five times as much for the conduct 
of its trade with Turkey as for the con- 
duct of its entire trade with the United 
States. He was of opinicn that the con- 
sular establishments in Turkey required 
curtailment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
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the hoti. Member appeared to forget that 
in the United States the people spoke 
English, and the English law prevailed; 
whereas in Turkey the people spoke Turk- 
ish, and the Turkish law prevailed. Con- 
sequently, it was necessary for the English 
Government to maintain a number of 
interpreters in Turkey. By agreements 
between the English and Turkish Govern- 
ments a peculiar jurisdiction was also 
established in Turkey for British subjects. 
These things naturally caused larger ex- 
ses in Turkey. 

Mz. FREELAND expressed a hope that 
the whole matter would be carefully con- 
sidered. 


Vote agreed to. 


(25.) £50,000 for Special Missions, &c. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU noticed 
the item of £1,500 for “inquiry into the 
Finances of Turkey;” and inquired whe- 
ther this mission were undertaken for the 
benefit of the taxpayers of this country, 
or for the good of Turkey? The tax- 
payers should not be called upon to pay 
this sum unless they received some ade- 
quate return for it. The result was cer- 


tainly satisfactory, for we had discovered 


that the Government of a great Empire 
could be carried on at an expense of only 
eleven millions a year, while this country 
had to pay seventy millions. Yet, on 
the other hand, this sum was virtually 
paid for a quasi guarantee of the Turkish 
loan. After the Crimean War the Turks 
were unable to raise money in this coun- 
try without a direct guarantee from both 
France and England; while the loan of 
this year, on the contrary, was instantly 
subscribed, because it became known that 
our Government had investigated previ- 
ously the financial resources of Turkey. 
This inquiry was therefore, in fact, a gua- 
rantee to the capitalists of this country. 
It would be well, therefore, for the Com- 
mittee to take into conideration the na- 
ture and effect of these loans. He did 
not allude to the direct effect of such 
loans, in withdrawing a vast amount of 
money from the reproductive capital of 
the nation—from the capital which stimu- 
lates energy and creates wealth—and in 
applying it to unproductive works, to that 
which destroyed energy, dissipated wealth, 
and nourished hatred and distrust. He 
did not allude to this effect, but to ano- 
ther result far more momentous. These 
loans he believed to be the cause of the 
feverish anxiety felt at home concerning 
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the affairs of nations abroad; the origin 
of that meddling and interference, and that 
state of incipient war which always exist- 
ed. Take the case of Mexico for example, 
Many years ago this country lent mon 

to that republic; English bondholders 
held their bonds, and received a high in- 
terest because of the risk they incurred. 
Yet the moment that the danger became 
imminent, the bondholders, not satisfied 
with the ample returns they had already 
received, began to cry out; and the Go- 
vernment sent an expe ‘tion at a vast 
expense, and went to war in order to re- 
cover the money. Yet Mexican Stock had 
never attracted any attention in the mar- 
ket until the bondholders had complained, 
and we had begun to interfere. Then 
again, this year we lent £426,000 to Mo- 
rocco, to enable them to pay off the indem- 
nity to Spain. The Customs revenues of 
that country were mortgaged to us in re- 
turn. We therefore were the mortgagees 
in possession of the revenues of Morocco. 
Now here was a casus belli far more clear 
than that in Mexico, of which we had 
already taken advantage. Here war and 
expenditure loomed in the distance. If 
France attacked Morocco on the side of 
Algiers, or if Spain invaded her again on 
the side of Tetuan, we should have to join 
in the fight, in order to save our bond- 
holders. Then, again, we lent six or eight 
years ago the sum of £1,600,000 to Egypt; 
in return for which the Viceroy secured to 
us an annuity of £176,000 on the revenues 
of the Delta. We were therefore the mort- 
gagees of the Delta. A specific thing was 
mortgaged to us; and if there should ever 
be a breach of agreement (either because of 
wars with other Powers, or from other 
causes), we of course should seize upon that 
security. Now,we knew how jealous France 
has been of our influence in Egypt; so that 
the security for our bondholders would 
here oblige us to enter upon a long and 
disastrous war with France. There were 
many other loans, with which he would 
not trouble the Committee. This system 
of loans had greatly increased of late years. 
During the last ten years the loans of 
France alone had been increased by the 
sum of 168 millions of pounds; and the 
debts of the whole world had beea aug- 
mented, during the same period, by 4 
sum of 500 millions of pounds. e 
loans of the whole world now amounted 
to 2,074 millions of pounds. It would 
be seen, therefore, that not only was the 
wealth of the nation directly crippled by 
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these means; but also we had put out 
many millions in such a way as to bring 
us into contact with every Power of the 
world. If a debtor was in danger of im- 
verishment, we must interfere. If we 
Lord of diplomatic differences, we must 
diplomatize. If armaments were increased, 
we must arm too. We thus always 
embroiled ourselves with other’s embroil- 
ments. When war threatened, our Ex- 
change trembled, and our capitalists forced 
the Government into war. He believed 
that this improper employment of capital 
was the real cause of all our meddling, 
and interference, and ‘bloated arma- 
ments,” and “ profligate expenditure.” 

Mr. FREELAND said, that they were 
voting large sums for an outlay arising 
out of their connection with Turkey. In 
this Vote alone no less a sum than 
£12,090 in the whole was asked for, 
He should like to know whether the 
reforms promised by the Turkish Govern- 
ment, especially those in which British 
subjects were interested, were being car- 
ried into effect? He particularly wished 
to know, whether the route from Trebi- 
zond, by way of Erzeroum to Tabrez, 
over which great quantities of British 
merchandise passed to Persia, had been 
improved ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reference to the 
Morocco loan, that all we had to do was 
to allow our agents there to receive a por- 
tion of the Custom-house dues, and to 
hand them over to the creditors of Mo- 
rocco. He also denied that we had been 
at war with Mexico. The road to Erze- 
roum, to which allusion had been made, 
had not, he was afraid, been carried out, 
as ought to have been the case; but the 
Turkish Government would, he trusted, 
see the ne, a | of taking the matter 
vigorously in hand. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
was astonished at the denial made by 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
that we had been at war with Mexico. 
He (Lord Robert Montagu) must there- 
fore call a witness into court to prove 
that point. The witness should be no 
less a person than the noble Viscount 
himself. The noble Viscount, in answer- 
ing the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli), 
the other day, accounted for the great 
expenditure of this year and last year 
and the year before, In doing so he par- 
ticularly mentioned the war with China 
and the war with Mexico as unavoidable 
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causes of expenditure. He made particu- 
lar mention of the war with Mexico as an 
argument and excuse. If, therefore, the 
Under Secretary be right, the noble Vis- 
count was wrong. If the noble Viscount 
was right, then Te must correct his Under 
Secretary. He (Lord Robert Montagu) 
appealed to the noble Viscount. Then, 
again, the Under Secretary took exception 
to the word “mortgaged.” If he lent 
money to any landholder, which was se- 
cured on the income from the creditor’s 
lands, then the land was said to be mort- 
gaged to the debtors. It surely, then, was 
a very fair figure of speech, and not by any 
means far-fetched, to say that the Delta of 
Egypt and the Empire of Morocco were 
mortgaged to us. We had lent £426,000 
to Morocco, which was raised in 5 per eent 
bonds. The amount of Customs revenues 
collected in that country were £322,900; 
out of which the half (£160,000) were 
yearly secured tous. And yet the amount 
of interest and sinking fund annually due 
to us was only £38,000. This therefore, 
was excellent security. Then, again, with 
regard to the Egyptian loan the same 
may be said. He alluded to the loan of 
£1,600,000 ; in return for which £176,000 
were secured to us by the Viceroy, to be 
paid annually out of the revenues of the 
Delta. The Delta was, in fact, mort- 
gaged to our bondholders. He repeated 
that this system of loans embroiled us in 
the difficulties of others; and was a cause 
of our vast expenditure. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Layard) had not stated that 
the Government had not taken any mea- 
sures against Mexico to obtain satisfaction 
of our just claims; what he stated was 
that the claims we had made upon that 
Government did not apply to debts due to 
bondholders. The claims against Mexico 
had reference, in the first place, to the 
non-payment of certain sums which, by 
convention, the Government of Mexico 
had agreed to pay; and in the next to the 
restoration of a sum of 600,000 dollars 
which was forcibly taken from the House 
of our Minister. ‘This money was under 
seal, and the seal was broken as he was 
on the point of leaving the country. Such 
acts as these were national injuries—a 
breach of faith, and an outrage for which 
they were entitled to demand satisfaction. 
He might add that it had been the invari- 
able rule of the English Government not 
to undertake to require payment for Bri- 
tish subjects who, of their own authority 
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and without any sanction by the Govern- 
ment, advanced money to the Governments 
of foreign States. These parties did so 
at their own risk and peril, and all the 
Government ever did was to give their 
good offices to induce the Government to 
whom the money had been lent to pay; 
but non-payment had never been made the 
ground of war. If it had been the prac- 
tice of the Government of England to go 
to war in order to obtain payment to bond- 
holders, we should have been at war with 
Spain many years ago—we should have 
been at war with almost all the Spanish 
States of America, and we should have 
been at war with many other countries 
into the bargain. That, however, was not 
our practice, and therefore any alarm 
which the noble Lord might feel that we 
should be led into war in consequence of 
loans advanced to foreign Governments 
was entirely unfounded. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU would ask 
the nobleViscount whether it were not the 
case that the Conventions to which the 
noble Viscount alluded, were not entered 
into a very short time ago, in order 
to regulate the payment of the interest 
on a former loan, and merely grew out 
of that loan? He would also ask whe- 
ther the 600,000 dollars were not stolen 
by Miramon’s Government—from whom 
no satisfaction was required; and whe- 
ther it was not the fact, that when 
his opponent, the popular President 
Juarez, came into power, then satis- 
faction was claimed by the noble Vis- 
count? {Juarez showed his inability to 
pay the sum at once, but secured the sum 
on public buildings; among which, he 
delivered over even the National Palace, 
sa apledge. This was stated by Sir C. 
Wyke, our Minister at Mexico, in the 
despatches laid upon the table of the 
House. The noble Viscount had therefore 
proved that the war arose out of the loan, 
and out of that alone. He was glad, how- 
ever, to hear the noble Viscount disclaim 
for the future all intention to levy war in 
order to secure the capital of money-lend- 
ers. This statement would tend greatly 
to discourage the system of loans. 

Mrz. W. E. FORSTER, said, he was 
glad to have the distinct declaration from 
the noble Viscount that the money lent 
to the Turkish Government was lent pure- 
ly at the risk and peril of the capitalists 
who advanced it. It was most question- 
able whether the Government should give 
any sort of sanction or authority to any 
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trade transactions between British subjects 
and foreign Governments; any such pro- 
ceeding was very much calculated to em- 
broil us in war. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, when a 
short time ago the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs stated the debt of Turkey 
at £14,000,000, he entirely omitted the 
domestic debt. It appeared from the re- 
port of Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster that 
the entire debt of Turkey, external and 
internal, amounted to £42,000,000. 

Mr. LAYARD explained, that on the 
occasion referred to his remarks were 
avowedly confined to the foreign debt of 
Turkey. The report of Lord Hobart and 
Mr. Foster completely verified what he 
then stated to the House. 

Vote agreed to. 


(26.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £40,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
Surveying the Line of Boundary between the 
British and United States Territory, in the Wes- 
tern part of North America.” 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he believed 
that the physical and scientific difficulties 
in the way of tracing the boundary be- 
tween our possessions in North America 
and those of the United States were so 
great that it would be almost impossible 
to accomplish the work. He thought the 
Government should submit to the House 
an estimate of the entire cost of the Com- 
mission, and should also state when the 
undertaking was likely to come to an end. 

Mr. PEEL believed, that the boundary 
had been traced, and that the Commis- 
sioners were now on their return home. 
The present Vote, added to the £60,000 
voted last year, would be nearly sufficient 
to defray the whole expense, which could 
not exceed £110,000 altogether. 

Mr. PEASE asked, whether the United 
States Government had consented to the 
boundary so far as traced? 

Mr. PEEL replied, that the Commis- 
sion was a joint Commission, and that the 
United States Government paid half the 
expense. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE wished to know, 
whether the sum now asked would practi- 
cally close the account. If so, he should 
be satisfied. 

Mr. PEEL could give no such assur- 
ance; but such was his belief. 

Mz. BERNAL OSBORNE thought that 
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his right hon. Friend near him seemed to 
be more easily satisfied than some of the 
economists who were not there. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman had given 
no assurance that there would not be a 
repetition of this Vote of £40,000. He 
would move that the Vote be reduced by 
£20,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £20,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1863, for 
Surveying the Line of Boundary between the 
British and United States Territory, in the Wes- 
tern part of North America.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
his hon. Friend had come down to the 
House late this evening, and he supposed 
must have his joke. But he supposed 
his hon. Friend did not mean that this 
boundary was not to be traced, or that 
people were not to be paid for tracing it. 
The American Government were in per- 
fect concert with ours in this matter, and 
had agreed to share the expense. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
wanted the noble Lord to give a pledge 
that the cost would not be repeated. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could give no pledge without knowing 
the facts to which it was to apply. He 
suggested that his hon. Friend should 
move for a report of the probable amount 
that would be required to complete the 
survey. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
would do that too. 

Mr. LAIRD wished to know, whether 
the money had been well expended? He 
therefore asked, whether the American 
Government were so far agreed with us 
as to the boundary? 

Mr. PEEL believed they were entirely 
agreed with us. 

Cotoye, DUNNE hoped a tracing of 
the boundary line would be laid before 
the House. 


Mr. E, P. BOUVERIE wished to know, | j 


whether the expense had been borne by 
both Governments. 


Sm CHARLES WOOD said, there was | 


a treaty between the two Governments 
that there should be a boundary line. 
The American Government were acting 
with us in order to trace that boundary 
and prevent disputes. It was surely 
reasonable that it should be traced at the 
expense of both parties. 
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Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put, “That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 29; 
Noes 46: Majority 17. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


INCLOSURE BILL—[Bux No. 130.] 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Mr. PEACOCKE suggested, that when 
any measure was in future proposed for 
enclosing any land in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, the attention of the House 
ought to be specially drawn to that fact. 
No one would imagine, from what ap- 
peared on the face of this Bill, that the 
Forest of Hainault, situated within nine 
miles of London, was intended to be en- 
closed by it. This was a matter seriously 
affecting the health and recreation of the 
poorer classes inhabiting the east end of the 
metropolis, and neither the House nor the 
Government ought to afford facilities for 
such encroachments. 

Srzr GEORGE GREY said, that the pro- 
ceedings upon this Bill showed that these 
enclosures could not take place without 
the utmost publicity. The Bill confirmed 
certain orders made by the Enclosure Com- 
missioners, which orders could only be 
made after due notice to the whole neigh- 
bourhood affected. In this case certain 
persons interested in the question had pe- 
titioned the House upon it, and their peti- 
tion had been referred to a Select Com- 
mittee in the same manner as if the mea- 
sure had been a private one. The present 
arrangement had, he believed, been ac- 
quiesced in by all the parties interested. 
He would, however, consider the hon. 
Member’s suggestion and communicate 
with the Enclosure Commissioners upon 


it. 
Bill read 3°, and passed. 


SHOEBURYNESS—EXPERIMENTS. 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Lorpv HENRY LENNOX, in moving for 
an Address for a Return showing the results 
of the late experiments made with Arm- 
strong or other guns at Shoeburyness within 
the last six months, and specifying various 


particulars, said, he was surprised to find 
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that this simple and, at the same time, 
urgent Return was to be refused by the 
Secretary for War. A strange misappre- 
hension had gone forth with respect to 
the experiments made upon the target of 
the Warrior, and contradictory statements 
had been made by high authorities as to 
the penetrating power of different descrip- 
tions of guns on iron plates. The ac- 
credited agents of foreign Powers had, he 
understood, been permitted to obtain in- 
formation as to all the minutie of these 
experiments, and the House of Commons 
alone appeared to be kept in the dark on 
the subject. The Return which he sought 
for would help to remove the uneasiness 
and uncertainty which fiow prevailed on 
this important matter, and he therefore 
begged to move for its production. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions that there be laid before this 
House, a Return showing the results of the late 
Experiments made with Armstrong or other 
Guns at Shoeburyness within the last six months, 
and specifying the charge of powder, weight of 
shot, and distance of object fired at; including 
a Copy of the diagram of the Warrior Target, 
showing the impact and penetration of the various 
shots.” 


Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that if 
there was any particular experiment as to 
which the noble Lord wished for informa- 
tion, and he would give notice of a ques- 
tion respecting it in the usual manner, he 
would answer such a question ; but it was 
not usual for the Military Department to 
give a detailed Return of the results.of an 
experiment like this. The Admiralty had 
not felt themselves justified in laying upon 
the table the report of the Iron-plate Com- 
mission which had been lately presented, 
and it contained detailed accounts of a 
series of experiments, exactly like that 
mentioned in the Return now asked for. 
He trusted that the House would not 
think it necessary to insist on the prodac- 
tion of such a Return. 

Mr. MONSELL thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken as to the 
practice of the Department, for, if his 
memory served him, detailed accounts 
were laid before the House in the case of 
the experiments carried on with Mr. 
Bashley Britten’s inventions. The House 
ought to be thoroughly informed upon 
everything bearing on the question of for- 
tification, which would have by-and-by 
te be discussed, these fortifications being 
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chiefly advocated on the ground that it 
was possible to make a gun powerful 
enough to penetrate the sides of the War. 
rior at a distance of 1,000 or 2,000 yards, 
It was therefore important to know ex- 
actly the result of the experiments carried 
on. There was no mystery on the subject, 
Foreigners went down to Woolwich day 
after day, and saw the whole process of 
manufacture. He had also been shown a 
diagram representing the result of the ex- 
periments; and if what he had been as- 
sured was correct, the newspaper accounts 
of these experiments were altogether un- 
founded. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, his 
right hon. Friend (Sir G. Lewis) had un- 
dertaken to answer any question which 
might be put with regard to particular 
facts after due notice. But that was very 
different from laying before the House a 
detailed return such as that moved for. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, that the 
fortifications were to be constructed with 
reference to a particular gun not yet made, 
How, then, could the House enter upon a 
discussion as to the expediency of construct- 
ing those fortifications if it had not the 
specific information now asked for? The 
House voted the money for these experi- 
ments, and why should it be left in the 
dark as to the results? He had been as- 
sured that the target had not been pene- 
trated in the course of this experiment ; 
that the shot had stuck in the skin; and 
that nobody would have been hurt on 
board a ship so defended. With regard 
to the diagram which had been spoken of, 
he had a photograph showing the impact 
of the balls upon the target. There was 
no secret about it, and he did not see why 
the Government should make one. 


On Question, the House divided :—Ayes 
16; Noes 19: Majority 3. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL—[Buux No.47.] 
SELECT COMMITTEE, 


Mr. M‘MAHON moved, that the Select 
Committee on the Fisheries (Ireland) Bill 
do consist of 19 Members, and that Lord 
Fermoy and Mr, Guorer, be added to the 
Committee. 

Lorp NAAS opposed the Motion. 

Srr GEORGE GREY thought special 
grounds ought to be shown for additional 
names. 

Lorpv FERMOY supported the Motion. 

Coroner DUNNE was of opinion that 
the Committee should not be increased. 
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Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Select Committee on the Fisheries 
(Ireland) Bill do consist of nineteen Mem- 
bers.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 8; Noes 
17: Majority 9. 

House adjourned at a quarter 

before Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 13, 1862. 


Minores.]—Pustic Brus.—1* Elections (Ire- 
land); Elections for Counties (Ireland); Rifle 
Volunteer Grounds Act (1860) Amendment ; 
Inclosure; New Zealand. 

2* Oxford University. 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR, 
PROCLAMATION OF GENERAL BUTLER. 
QUESTION. 


Toe Eant or CARNARVON said, he 
wished to put a Question to the noble Earl 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in refer- 
ence to a proclamation stated to have been 
issued by the commander of the Federal 
forces, General Butler, at New Orleans, 


That there might be no misconception of. 


the terms of this proclamation, he would 
read what had been published as the copy 
of it— 
“ Head-quarters, Department of the Gulf, 
« May 15. 

“As the officers and soldiers of the United 
States have been subject to repeated insults from 
the women calling themselves ‘ladies of New Or- 
leans,’ in return for the most scrupulous non-in- 
terference and courtesy on our part, it is ordered 
that hereafter, when any female shall, by word, 
gesture, or movement, insult or show contempt 
for any officer or soldier of the United States, 
she shall be regarded and held liable to be treat- 
ed as a woman of the town plying her avocation. 

* By Command of Major Gen. Buter,.” 
He would not insult the House by making 
any comment on such a proclamation as 
this ; but it was perfeetly obvious one of 
two things must be meant. It was either 
& mere menace, or it was intended to be 
areality. Ifit was merely a menace, then 
it was @ gross, unmanly, and brutal in- 
sult te every woman in New Orleans, since 
it was a notorious fact that all their sym- 
pathies were unanimously on the side of 
the Confederate cause. On the other hand, 
if the proclamation were intended to have 
& practical effect, he begged their Lord- 
ships to observe, that by the terms in 
which it was couched it gave larger and 
more unlimited power to the Federal troops 
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than had ever been given to any soldiery, 
They had heard of towns that had been 
taken by storm being subjected to the 
violence of the troops; but the proclama- 
tion was absolutely without precedent or 
parallel, in a commercial city that had 
capitulated, and of which the hostile army 
held quiet oceupation. He would do the 
people of the Northern States the justice 
to say he did not believe they were in any 
sense identified with the conduct of General 
Butler, and that they would repudiate this 
extraordinary document. But if this was 
the way in which the war was to be ear. 
ried on in future, it would become a war of 
extermination. The Question he wished 
to ask was, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had received any information as 
to whether this proclamation was authen- 
tic or not? He wished also to state, that 
there had been for some days past re- 
ports of a proposal made by the Govern- 
ment of France to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, for concerting jointly the terms 
of a mediation between the belligerents 
in this civil war. It was quite obvious 
that the whole value of such a media- 
tion must depend on the terms in which 
it was couched, on its general character, 
and the spirit in which it was received. 
But, assuming that the mediation would 
be such as they could join in, consistently 
with their own self-respect and the mate- 
rial interests of this country, he hoped the 
Government would give the propositions 
their earnest consideration. THe should be 
glad to hear from the noble Earl how far 
it was true that negotiations were at this 
moment in progress between the two Gos 
vernments with reference to mediation, 
Earn RUSSELL: My Lords, in 
answer to the first Question put to me by 
the noble Earl, | beg to inform him that 
the only information which we have re- 
ceived on the subject is a despatch from 
Lord Lyons, in which he encloses a news- 
paper containing this proclamation, and, 
after alluding to its purport, says that the 
intelligence from New Orleans appears to 
confirm its authenticity. I believe that 
the proclamation is authentic; but we 
have no information as to any opinion— 
any approval or disapproval — expressed 
by the American Government. Lord 
Lyons does not appear to have raised 
any question with the American Govern- 
ment on the subject, though there is no 
public act of the American Government 
disapproving the proclamation; and 
do not find that the United States 
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Minister in this country has received any 
despatch alluding to it. For my own 
part, I sincerely trust, for the sake of the 
American Government itself, that they 
will lose no time in disavowing the procla- 
mation—if, indeed, they have not already 
refused to sanction it. It is important as 
regards the character of the American Go- 
vernment that this should be done at once; 
but I think likewise it is of importance 
to the whole world that the usages of war 
should not be aggravated by proclamations 
of this character. War is of itself quite 
horrible enough, and to add to its horrors 
by such proclamations is a grave offence 
not only against the particular population 
who are subjected to hostilities, but against 
mankind in general, whose interest it is 
that those usages should be made less 
rigorous and less eruel. As to the pro- 
clamation itself, I have been told that 
it is susceptible of this explanation :—The 
purport of the words is to the effect, that 
if any woman shall show contempt for 
any officer or soldier of the Federal army, 
she shall be regarded as liable to be 
treated as a woman of the town plying 
her vocation. Now, there are in New 


Orleans local regulations by which women 
of the town who are guilty of any disorder 


in the streets are liable to be sent to 
prison, and I am told that the meaning of 
the order is, that any women treating the 
Federal officers and soldiers with con- 
tumely in the public streets shall be held 
to be women guilty of disturbance in the 
town, and be sent to prison as such ; but 
I quite feel with the noble Earl that even 
if the proclamation is not meant to be put 
in force, it is likely to give the soldiery a 
licence for great brutality. For my own 
part, therefore, I must say that I see no 
defence for the proclamation, and I can 
only hope sincerely that-the United States 
Government will disavow it altogether, 
and will declare that it meets with their 
decided disapproval. 

I cannot answer for this interpretation 
being correct. The noble Earl has asked 
me as to the truth of a rumour which has 
obtained currency, that the two Govern- 
ments of France and England intend to 
offer their mediation between the Northern 
and Southern States. The spreading of 
this rumour may prove exceedingly mis- 
chievous, and therefore I am glad to have 
an opportunity of stating the true state 
of the case. Her Majesty’s Government 
have made no proposals of the kind to the 
Government of France, and the Govern- 
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ment of France have made no such 
overtures to ours. Moreover, the French 
Ambassador here has stated that he has 
no instruction on the subject ; and I need 
not say, therefore, that there have been 
no communications between the two Go- 
vernments of the tenour which has been 
spoken of. Without giving any opinion 
as to the propriety, at some time or other, 
of offering our good offices or mediation, 
I must say that I think the present time 
would be most inopportune for such at- 
tempt at mediation. No good could come 
of it, and in the present state of the war, 
and in the present embittered state of 
feeling on both sides, such an offer would 
rather tend to prevent any good result 
from being attained, if it should be deemed 
desirable to attempt such mediation here- 
after. Certainly, there is no intention on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
mediate at the present moment. 


UNITED STATES — RIGHT OF SEARCH, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp BROUGHAM said, there was 
another subject of the greatest importance 
on which the Governments of England and 
France ought to come to some understand- 
ing. In consequence of the American 
concession of the right of search, he was 
informed that an attempt would be made 
to transfer the slave trade to a French 
port, and to carry it on under the French 
flag. It was well known that the profits 
of the trade were enormous ; so that if one 
ship out of five or six escaped the cruisers, 
and landed her cargo, great gains were 
made by the traders. In this very city 
men were taking steps to engage in the 
slave trade, in proof of which. he would 
read this letter from a highly respectable 
merchant of London— 

“ The circumstances to which I alluded arose 
in the following way. A gentleman, with whom 
I am intimately acquainted, named to me that an 
offer was made to him to join others in the African 
trade. I immediately made observation that I 
trusted it was not in the slave trade, to which he 
replied that it was, and I therefore declined. I 
remarked, how will this affect the right of search 
established with England and America? Upon 
which he snapped his fingers, and said it was the 
intention to sail under French colours, and the 
point of departure Marseilles. My friend further 
stated that a very large amount of money was at 
command, but that every movement was con- 
ducted with the utmost secrecy ; so much so that 
upon one occasion a check had to be changed by 
one of the parties.” 

He had no doubt that the French Govern- 
ment would hear with indignation of this 
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attempt to make Marseilles a slave-trading 
port, and to carry on this traffic under the 
French flag; but, under the circumstances, 
it was absolutely necessary that some 
communication should take place between 
the two Governments, so that France might 
extend permanently the right of search to 
us, which she had done for a few years. 
Eart RUSSELL could assure his noble 
and learned Friend that this subject had 
not escaped his attention. As soon as the 
treaty with the United States was ratified, 
he wrote a despatch to Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Paria, stating the probability 
that now that the United States flag could 
be no longer used for the purposes of the 
slave trade, other flags would be resorted 
to, more especially that of France, and 
urging the French Government to enter 
into some treaty or convention upon the 
subject. It appeared that the treaty of 
1845 put an end to all former treaties on 
this subject which had been in force be- 
tween the two countries. It was provided 
that that treaty should last ten years, and 
that then, if not renewed, it should expire. 
In 1855 there was no proposal on either 
side to renew the treaty, which therefore 
expired. It was certainly necessary now 


that some new arrangement should be en- 
tered into between the two Governments, 
and his noble Friend might rely upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to do all that was 
in their power for the suppression of the 
slave trade. 


SCOTLAND (BOARD OF SUPERVISION 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE POOR) 
—ROMAN CATHOLIC CHILDREN. 


PETITION. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY pre- 
sented a Petition of Roman Catholic Inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh, complaining of cer- 
tain decisions of the Board of Supervision 
for the Relief of the Poor (Scotland), with 
respect to Roman Catholic children. The 
noble Marquess said that the Petition was 
signed by 3,740 Roman Catholic inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh and Leith, and com- 
plained that they did not enjoy that reli- 
gious freedom to which they were entitled, 
and which was secured to them by law, 
and that constant attempts were made to 
tamper with their religion in the persons 
of the most helpless class—the children of 
their faith who were inmates of the poor- 
houses. The subject was not a new one 
in that Honse, for a Petition similar in 
prayer to that now presented had been 
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heretofore submitted, and had given rise 
to some discussion, and he thought the 
Government were bound to interfere, to 
check the evils complained of. Of late 
years the population of Scotland had been 
largely, and, as he believed, beneficially, 
increased by the immigration of labourers 
from Ireland, who were all Roman Catho- 
lics, and thus that body could not be said 
to form an inconsiderable portion of the 
whole population of Scotland. It was 
calculated that there were about 393,000 
Roman Catholics in Scotland, there being 
in Glasgow about 110,000, and in Edin- 
burgh between 20,000 and 30,000. The 
Roman Catholics, therefore, numbered about 
one-seventh of the population of Scotland. 
These persons were engaged in the hardest 
and worst-paid employment, and conse- 
quently their children formed the largest 
portion of the pauper class, it having been 
estimated that of the pauper children under 
the charge of the Parochial Board of Edin- 
burgh no less than one-sixth were Irish 
and one-third Roman Catholic, the differ- 
ence between the two figures being the 
children born in Scotland of Irish parents. 
When this subject had been last discussed 
in that House, the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Argyil) congratulated them 
that the statement he had made had satis- 
fied their Lordships that there was great 
exaggeration in the complaints that had 
been made. How the noble Duke had 
arrived at that conclusion it was difficult 
to understand, as the complaints had cer- 
tainly not been satisfactorily answered. If 
fair words and promises were of any bene- 
fit, the Board of Supervision had been pro- 
fuse of them; but he was informed that 
after the lapse of a short time the system 
of proselytizing had been practised as 
extensively as ever. The Roman Catholic 
chaplains who attended the poor-houses in 
Edinburgh complained of the distribution 
of Protestant tracts among the children, 
in some of which were ribald verses reflect- 
ing upon the Roman Catholic religion, 
while in others a more decent but more 
dangerous course was pursued. The Board 
of Supervision, when complaints were made, 
said that the clergyman who distributed 
the tracts might have acted wrongly, and 
that what had been done was without their 
sanction; but no reference was made to 
the allegation that Roman Catholie chil- 
dren were punished for refusing to read 
the tracts. The noble Marquess referred 
to a written statement of Sir J. M‘Neill, 
Chairman of the Board of Supervision, in 
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which the Roman Catholics of Seotland 
were told, that as they were a small mi- 
nority, and must depend on the will of the 
majority for any toleration they received, 
they ought to take care how they stirred 
anes which might lead to their being 
eprived of the advantages they now en- 
joyed. Nothing could be more unlike the 
tone of a protector of the weak than such 
language. An impression had got abroad 
that the present Government did not al- 
ways observe that impartiality between 
different religions which was incumbent 
upon them, espegially since the passing 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act. Their 
Lordships would all recollect the case of 
Mr, Turnbull, who had been removed from 
his situation in the Record Office, for 
which he was in every way qualified, 
simply because he was a Roman Catholic. 
He did not accuse noble Lords on the 
Ministerial bench of having changed their 
principles, but it could not be denied that 
in Ireland an apprehension had been ex- 
cited by the conduct of a Member of the 
Executive that something like the cry of 
‘*No Popery”’ was to be raised. As a 
sincere Protestant, he believed that the 
spirit of Protestantism was a spirit of 
toleration; and he must say that the 


most objectionable kind of perseeution was 
that exhibited when those in authority 
used their power to force their own opi- 
nions upon those who differed from them. 
He was afraid that at present that system 


prevailed to some extent in Scotland. He 
entreated their Lordships to recollect that 
these petitioners did not ask for any spe- 
cial favour—on the contrary, they express- 
ed the utmost confidence in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law in Scotland. All 
they desired was that their complaints 
might not be referred to a Ministerial 
Board, in whose decisions they had no 
confidence, but that they might be heard 

‘in public before the recognised tribunals 
of the country. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
rather surprised at the great warmth—he 
might say, the great heat—with which the 
noble Marquess brought forward this peti- 
tion ; but every secret came out at last, 
and so it appeared that the noble Marquess 
connected this case, as he did everything 
else, with his unfortunate Italian policy ; 
and therefore he made it a deliberate 
charge on the Government in connection 
with this wretched question, that they 
were influenced by the “‘ No Popery” ery, 
and meant to prosecute their Roman Catho- 
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lie fellow-subjects. He really thought such 
observations entirely beside the question, 
and he should not further condescend to no- 
tice them. When this subject was brought 
before their Lordships last year, the Petition 
then presented was conceived in very tem- 
perate language, and the noble Earl oppo. 
site (the Earl of Derby) stated its allega. 
tions, for which he did not, however, vouch. 
The noble Earl was kind enough to give him 
(the Duke of Argyll) previous notice, not 
only of the general tenor of the Petition, but 
also of the individual cases to which it re- 
ferred, and he wrote to Sir John M'‘Neill, 
from whom he had received a statement in 
reply, which he had submitted to their Lord- 
ships, and which he believed satisfied them 
that there was very considerable exaggera- 
tion in the allegations of the petition. He 
did not say that there might not be some 
individual cause of complaint, but certainly 
he thought he satisfied the House that the 
rules adopted by the Board were intended 
to defend Roman Catholic children from 
proselytizing influences, The noble Mar- 
quess had given him no notice that he 
intended to refer to particular cases; the . 
notice on the paper was simply that he 
would present a Petition from Roman 
Catholic ratepayers in Edinburgh. The 
noble Marquess had alluded to two particu. 
lar cases, of which he was entirely ignorant, 
having received no notice respecting them, 
and he was not therefore prepared with 
any answer with respect to them, He 
would, however, take that opportunity of 
alluding to a somewhat similar case men- 
tioned by the noble Earl behind (the Earl 
of Wicklow) some weeks ago, and with 
respect to which some correspondence had 
taken place. That case would show the 
extent of exaggeration of which he com- 
plained. On investigation it completely 
broke down. An Irishman, named Gillan, 
a twister in Glasgow, married ; his wife 
died, and he enlisted in the army, com- 
mitted his only child to the care of Mrs. 
Flint. He went to India, but for some 
time corresponded with Mrs. Flint. Ulti- 
mately, the child was thrown for support 
on the parish. Mrs. Flint was a Protes- 
tant, and the board took the natural course 
of continuing the child with her to whom 
the surviving parent had intrusted it. 
Several Roman Catholic relations of the 
father were living near, but they made no 
inquiries as to the child until it was five 
years old, when they applied to have it 
removed. The child had at first been 
placed ina Roman Catholic School ; but 
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not learning there, it was placed in a Pro- 
testant school, and the board declined to 
remove it. None of the parties who came 
forward were ready to come under an obli- 
gation to the parochial board, to relieve 
them of the child’s maintenance or educa- 
tion; and he remained in the school, 
where, several Roman Catholics having 
placed their own children, it was to be 
supposed there was no proselytism. The 
fact was, that Roman Catholics in going 
to Scotland had, in some instances, the 
desire to conform to the religion of the 
country. In this very case it turned out, 
on reference by the parochial board to 
the War Office in May last, that Gillan had 
enlisted, not as a Roman Catholic, but as 
an Episcopalian. If the noble Marquess 
had given him notice of the cases he meant 
to mention, he would have made inquiries 
into the facts ; but he repeated, there were 
no grounds whatever for the sweeping— 
he might say monstrous — accusations 
which had been made against the paro- 
chial board and the Board of Supervision. 

Tue Eart or WICKLOW knew no- 
thing of the facts, except as stated in the 
Petition he had formerly presented. He 
wished, however, to know why the paro- 
chial board had placed this child in a 
Roman Catholic Seminary, if they had 
reason to believe that its parents were 
Protestant ? 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL, in answer, 
said, that the correspondence with the 
War Office took place only last month, 
and till then the Board of Supervision had 
reason to believe that Gillan was a Roman 
Catholic. 

Tre Eart or WICKLOW said, he be- 
lieved that the child had been placed in a 
school where the Protestant version of the 
Scriptures was not read. There was a 
universal feeling among the Roman Catho- 
lic population of Scotland, from the Bishop 
down to the poorest labourer, that they 
were not treated with justice in this matter. 
It was therefore absolutely necessary for 
the restoration of confidence that some in- 
quiry should take place ; and he trusted 
it would be instituted without delay. When 
similar complaints arose in England, an 
inquiry was immediately granted ; and it 
was still more necessary in Scotland, where 
it was believed that the Board of Super- 
vision was not impartial. He might re- 
mark, in conclusion, that the persons 
whose petition he presented last Session 
had complained to him that the noble 
Duke, while giving a general contradiction 
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to their allegations, had not produced any 
counter-statement whatever, far less one 
of a satisfactory character. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, the 
Board of Supervision would haye no ob- 
jection to produce the correspondence 
which had taken place between them and 
the petitioners to whom the noble Earl 
referred, 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
the noble Duke had not answered any one 
of the statements made by the noble 
Marquess. He hoped, that if it were true, 
as stated by the noble Marquess, that Sir 
John M‘Neill had told the complainants 
that if they did not keep quiet they would 
be subjected to even worse treatment than 
at present, the Government would at onee 
interfere, It was natural to suppose that 
the local boards would allow their religious 
feelings to influence them in the perform- 
ance of their public duty; and it was 
clearly the business of the Board of Super- 
vision to see that the law was carried out 
in the just and liberal spirit in which it 
was framed. The principle of the Poor 
Law was that relief should be given with- 
out reference to religion, and he trusted 
the Government, in the performance of its 
duty, would see that justice was done to 
all parties. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL reminded their 
Lordships that the Board of Supervision 
had actually issued a regulation to the 
effect that Roman Catholic priests should 
be allowed free access to conduct the edu- 
cation of Roman Catholic pauper children. 
It was impossible to suppose that the 
Board of Supervision had any wish to 
proselytize, 

After a few words from the Marquess of 
NorMANBY, 

Petition to lie on the table. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL—[Bux No. 88.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for the Second Reading read. 

Tue Eant or DERBY, in moving the 
second reading of the Oxford University 
Bill, said, the object of the Bill was to 
extend the power of making statutes 
possessed by the University, and to make 
further provision for the administration of 
justice in the Chancellor’s Court. For 
the former purpose the Bill enabled the 
University to make regulations in reference 
to certain Professorships, to suppress 
certain Professorships when no longer re- 
quired, to annex conditions to certain Pro- 


fessorships, and to vary the trusts of certain 
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scholarships. All statutes passed under 
this Bill were to be submitted to Her 
Majesty in Council in the same manner 
as required by the University Act. The 
12th section simply gave power to the 
Vice Chancellor to make rules for the 
regulation of his Court. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next, 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL—{No. 70.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL explained that 
this Bill was intended to give the sanction 
of Parliament, not to the arrangement 
between the Government and the new com- 

any, but only to that limited arrangement 

etween the Government and the old com- 
pany under which the latter would transfer 
to the new company their property in the 
cable upon payment of a sum of £36,000 
a year by way of interest, such sum being 
now converted into the more negotiable 
form of annuities charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund. 


House in Committee. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3* on Monday next. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 

to Monday next, half-past 

Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 13, 1862. 


Minvtes.]—Pusiic Bits.—1° Poor Removal ; 
Portsdown Fair Discontinuance. 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR— 
OFFER OF MEDIATION, 
QUESTION, 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of France intend to offer to 
mediate between the Federals and Confede- 
rates ; and, if their friendly offices are not 


accepted, whether they would be prepared | 


to recognise the Southern Confederacy ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Her 
Majesty's Government have received no 
communication from the Government of 
France upon the subject of mediation ; and 
we have at present no intention of offer- 
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|ing mediation between the two contending 
| parties. 


Ordnance. 


BROMPTON CEMETERY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department—Government having 
purchased the Brompton Cemetery in the 
year 1850, on the strength of a decided 
opinion expressed in a Report of the Board 
of Health, that it was one of those which 
for sanatory purposes ought to be closed, 
Why has Government kept that Cemetery 
open, when twelve years have added to 
the density of the population and the con- 
sequent danger ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Ceme- 
tery was purchased at the time mentioned 
by the hon. Member, but not at all with 
the view he had assumed. It was pur- 
chased by the then Board of Health, in 
order that it might be made available as a 
substitute for certain Churchyards which 
it was desirable on sanatory grounds to 
close. A very full Report was made in 
1853 and again in 1856 by Dr. Suther- 
land and Dr. Holland, from which it ap- 
peared that for a considerable number of 
years burials might be conducted with per- 
fect safety there under the regulations 
which had been enforeed, and no appre- 
hension could arise from the continuance 
of interments in that Cemetery. 


ARMSTRONG ORDNANCE.— QUESTION. 


Sik FREDERIC SMITII said, he rose 
to ask the Seceretary of State for War, 
Whether any steps have been taken to- 
wards the construction of a 600-pounder 
Armstrong Gun, or any other Gun of 
greater calibre than the 150-pounder 
smooth-bore Gun with which experiments 
have been made at Shoeburyness ; and, if 
so, when it may be expected to be finished 
and ready for proof ? 

Sie GEORGE LEWIS: Sir, a 200- 
pounder Armstrong rifled gun has been 
constructed. It has been proved within 
the last week, and experiments will be im- 
mediately commenced with it. A 600- 
pounder Armstrong gun is now in course 
of construction, and it is promised that it 
| shall be ready for proof in three months. 
‘I will also add that a wrought-iron rifled 
| gun is now being constracted by Mr. Lydell 

Thomas, to throw a projectile of 4001b. 
weight, which it is expected will be ready 
_in three months, 
! 
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COMMUNICATION WITH VANCOUVER’S 
ISLAND.—QUESTION. 


Sm HARRY VERNEY said, he rose 
to put a Question to the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies on the subject of 
the means of communication between this 
country and Vancouver's Island. The hon. 
Baronet read an extract from a letter writ- 
ten by a passenger on board an American 
ship on her way from San Francisco to 
Victoria, complaining, that though licensed 
to carry only 800 persons, she had on 
board between 1,200 and 1,300, and would 
consequently, if caught in a gale of wind, be 
exposed to great danger. [‘‘ Order!”’] He 
would conclude by asking, Whether it is 
the intention of the Government to take 
any steps towards the establishment of a 
line of Packets between Panama and Vic- 
toria ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, he was fully aware of the importance 
of the subject to which the hon. Baronet 
referred ; and something had lately been 
done for the purpose of improving the 
postal communication with Vancouver’s 
Island and British Columbia. Arrange- 
ments had been made for conveying mails 
and passengers under a subsidy provided 
by the two Colonies from San Francisco 
to Victoria. With reference to the larger 
question of postal and passenger communi- 
cation in British steamers from the Isth- 
mus of Panama to Vancouver’s Island, 
there was certainly nothing that would 
promote so much the growth of the Co- 
lonies themselves as British communities ; 
but he could not undertake to say that 
the Government at present thought it their 
duty to call upon the House to assist them 
in that object. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


THE ALLEGED OUTRAGE ON MR. 
TAYLOR.—PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK rose 
to call attention to the case of Mr 
George Greme Watson Taylor, and to 
move an address for the correspondence 
relative to the prosecution of that gentle- 
man for an alleged act of sedition, and the 
plunder of his residence. Nothing could 
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be further from his intention, in bringing 
forward this subject, than in any way to 
embarrass the Government of the noble 
Lord, or to censure the Foreign Secretary; 
for he thought that where the rights of 
British subjects were at stake, no party 
feelings should be allowed to interfere. 
He should have pursued precisely the 
course which he was now adopting if hon. 
Gentlemen on his own side of the House 
had occupied the Treasury Bench. A 
rumour had been circulated that Mr. 
Watson Taylor had out of doors been ac- 
cused of entertaining reactionary opinions. 
In his name and by his authority he begged 
to state that Mr. Taylor never directly 
or indirectly interfered in Italian polities. 
For the last two years he had resided in 
England, and during the five or six years 
that he had lived on an island in the Medi- 
terranean it was clear that he could have 
had no means of taking any part in the 
affairs of Italy. Mr. Taylor, tke himself, 
was in favour of Italian unity; but borrow- 
ing an observation from his hon. Friend 
the Member for Liskeard (Mr. Bernal 
Osborne), he would say that if that unity 
were to interfere with the rights and privi- 
leges of British subjects, much as he liked 
Italian unity, he liked those rights and 
privileges more. The facts of the case 
were these. In 1852, Mr. George Watson 
Taylor, being ordered to the Mediterranean 
for the benefit of his health, in an evil 
hour determined to invest his fortune in 
the purchase of the island of Monte Cristo, 
which was situated about twenty-five miles 
south of Elba. He entered into negotia- 
tions for the island with the gentleman to 
whom it belonged, and made application 
through the British Legation to the Court 
of Tuscany ‘o know whether he would re- 
ceive encouragement in the event of his 
eens capital in the improvement and 
cultivation of the island, which was then 
uncultivated and uninhabited. He had a 
personal interview with the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, who said he was most anxious 
that Englishmen should settle in his do- 
minions, and promised to give Mr. Taylor 
every encouragement and _ protection. 
That gentleman had desired him to state 
to the House, as a tribute to a fallen 
family, that every promise made to him by 
the Government of the Grand Duke and 
the Grand Duke himself, had been most 
faithfully and honestly performed. When 
Mr. Taylor purchased the island, there was 
dving duty there a corporal belonging to 
the Board of Health or Sanita, named 


T 
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Darante, who was guilty of very gross mis- 
conduct towards Mr. Taylor. The latter 
made a representation on the subject to the 
Governor of Elba ; the case was investi- 
gated, and Durante was removed. After 
that Mr. Taylor virtually suffered no annoy- 
ance from the soldiers ; for, on a repre- 
sentation to the Governor of Elba, any 
cause of complaint against the guard was 
at once rectified. In the year 1859 those 
changes took place in Italy which brought 
disaster to Mr. Taylor. Shortly after the 
Provisional Government was proclaimed, 
the guard of the island of Monte Cristo, 
which consisted of four privates and a 
oo grow became unruly and insubordinate, 
aid these men with drawn swords con- 
stantly threatened Mr. Taylor, unless he 
gave them provisions and money. Mr. Tay- 
or made a complaint to the Provisional Go- 
vernment established at Florence, through 
the medium of our representative, Mr. 
Corbet, and other authorities, against a 
corporal named Ricci, who had insulted Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor in the grossest manner ; 
but though the offence was proved, he 
escaped punishment, owing to his being the 
relative of an officer. So matters went on 
until Tuscany was annexed to the kingdom 


of Sardinia by a plebiscito, or vote of uni- 


versal suffrage. That took place at the 
end of March, but the intelligence of the 
plebiscito was not conveyed to the island 
of Monte Christo by the post which ar- 
rived there in the beginning of April; and, 
as there was only one post per month, 
the people on the island remained in igno- 
rance of the annexation during the whole 
month of April. On the Ist of April, after 
an absence of five or six years, Durante, 
the very man who had been dismissed for 
misconduct, reappeared in Monte Cristo, 
and assumed the command of the guard. 
It was an important question how this man 
came to be sent there. He had been dis- 
missed for notorious misconduct ; and it 
must have been within the knowledgo of 
the authorities that he was most disagree- 
able to Mr. Taylor, whom they were bound 
to protect. Mr. Taylor had no doubt that 
the man was sent there in order to get 
9 a charge against himself. Any hon. 

ember who wished to learn the details of 
the petty quarrels that arose on the 
28th and 29th of April, would find them 
in the printed papers. On the 3rd of May 
the announcement of the annexation of 
Tuscany to Sardinia reached the island ; 
but Mr. Taylor never received any official 
notice of the event. Durante left, and his 
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successor behaved no better than he had 
done. On the 3rd of July, Mr. Taylor 
felt himself compelled to address a letter 
to Sir James Hudson on the subject of the 
soldier’s conduct. He thought it a ré& 
markable thing that this letter had not 
been produced. In it Mr. Taylor called 
attention to the insolence and insubordina: 
tion of the soldiers, who were constantly 
pilfering whatever they could lay hold of, 
and expressed a hope that Sir James 
would ask the Government of Sardinia to 
order the immediate removal of those 
offenders, adding that if he should be 
obliged to use force for the protection of 
his property, and blood should be shed; 
the responsibility would rest on the King 
of Sardinia. To that letter no answer was 
received ; but some days after it was 
written, Mr. Taylor received a citation 
from a court in Elba to appear within 4 
fortnight to answer a charge of sedition. 
He was very much astonished, but he de: 
termined to stand his trial; and on the 
18th of July wrote a letter to Sir James 
Hudson, which was to be found in the 
Watson Taylor papers. In that letter he 
said the accusation was wholly false, and 
then went on to observe— 

“ The whole charge is an entire perversion of 
the truth, and would seem a plot to drive me 
from the island ; and even the authorities would 
seem to participate, as they were perfectly weli 
aware that on the 29th of April it was not known 
that Victor Emanuel was proclaimed King on the 
island of Monte Cristo, and therefore the pre- 
tended offence was very slight, if any offence at 
all; nor have they given any intimation of the 
island being under the sovereignty of Sardinia.” 
The letter concluded in these terms— 

“Your Excellency, after reading these details, 
will hardly be astonished at my earnest request 
that these soldiers should be withdrawn, and I 
most humbly pray your Excellency to give me 
some aid and advice in my present position. The 
Vice Consul at Porto Ferrajo is an Italian, and I 
am afraid is not to be relied upon. The accusa- 
tion has not been made out in my right name, 
being Taylor, instead of Watson Taylor, and I 
have had no intimation of any change of Govern- 
ment ; but I should rather stand upon my own 
innocence, though my case presents some difficul- 
ties, particularly when judged in Elba.” 

He thought the House would be of opinion 
that the letter written by Mr. Taylor to 
Sir James Hudson was a most proper one. 
By the same post he wrote to Mr. Fossi, 
the Vice Consul at Porto Ferrajo, who was 
an Italian, who replied that the proseeution 
had been instituted by order of Baron 
Ricasoli himself, and that he could give 
him no assistance unless he was paid for 
his services. A relative of Mr, Fossi, @ 
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to say he had no doubt, that if Mr. Taylor 

aid the Viee Consul his fees and all costs, 
he could get him out of the scrape. The 
House wotld seo that Mr. Taylor was 
placed under great disadvantages ; for, his 
labourers being included in the charge, it 
was not possible for him to examine them 
as witnesses ; he nevertheless determined 
to take his chances on the trial. About 
this time a Piedmontese general officer of 
the staff appeared in Monte Cristo, to 
examine the state of the harbour. Mr. 
Taylor invited this gentleman to his house, 
and in conversation with him the Pied- 
montese General spoke of the prosecution 
as absolute nonsense, and expressed his 
opinion that the Government had no inten- 
tion of continuing it. Mr. Taylor, however, 
fully made up his mind to go to Elba. He 
therefore set out for Leghorn to consult 
Mr. Macbean, and was advised by him to 
goto Turin and lay the facts before Sir 
James Hudson. On the 23rd of August 
he saw Sir James, who told him he had 
already made two ineffectual applications 
to the Piedmontese Government to stop 
the prosecution ; but that if he would call 
the following day, he would make a third. 
Mr. Taylor did accordingly call on the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Taylor desired him (Mr. 
Bentinck) to say that he could not ac- 
count for the following statement con- 
tained in the despatch of Sir James Hud- 
son, dated August 26 :— 

“ On the 28rd inst., Mr. Taylor came to Turin ; 
and having gone over the case with him, I made 
a further direct and personal, though unofficial, 
representation of the matter to Count Cavour, 
who be every that the proscution had ever com- 
ménced, and, whilst he declared his inability to 
interfere with the proceedings of the law courts, 
added that he should not fail, if judgment were 

iven against Mr. Taylor, to recommend His 

ardinian Majesty to grant him a free pardon.” 
Mr. Taylor assured him that nothing of the 
kind ever took place, but thought—and he 
agreed with him—that in the multiplicity 
of business Sir James Hudson forgot what 
had occurred. Mr. Taylor was borne out 
by the letter of Count Cavour, in which 

e latter stated— 

“T had no knowledge whatever of the conten- 
tions between Mr. Taylor and justice, nor of the 
circumstances which had led to them. I heard 
them mentioned, for the first time, when you 
thought proper to interpose officiously, in order to 
ebtain for him a remission of the penalty which 
he had incurred. 

It was quite clear the two statements were 
inconsistent, and that the statement of Mr. 
Taylor was confirmed by the official letter 
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of Count Cavour. Mr. Taylor’s statement 
of what took place was— 

“When Sir James Hudson had for the third 
time been refused by the Government any iriter- 
ference with the proceedings, I asked his advice 
as to whether I should leave Sardinia, and he 
advised my doing so, and gave my passport for 
England.” 

Mr. Taylor left Turin with his passport, 
and on the Sth of September the trial 
came on. The result of the inquiry would 
be found in the report made by Mr. Mac- 
bean, at the request of the Foreign Se- 
cretary. Mr. Macbean stated that it was 
elicited at the trial that musket-shots were 
fired on the island of Monte Criste on 
the evening of April 28, 1860, near Mr. 
Taylor’s residence, accompanied by cries 
and cheering, the meaning of which the 
witnesses could not understand; the ac- 
eused under trial maintaining, however, 
that they were only celebrating the birth- 
day of their master, Mr. Taylor. It ap- 
peared that the corporal of the guard, 
Durante, had been removed from Monte 
Cristo, and that, having been reinstated, 
he was actuated by not the most friendly 
feeling to Mr. Taylor. It was alleged 
that Mrs. Taylor told the soldiers that 
their King, Victor Emmanuel, was a bul- 
lock merchant, and that the corporal was 
struck on the breast by Mr. Taylor with 
his open hand without receiving any injury. 
Mr. Macbean stated that he did not believe 
the charges against Mrs. Taylor; but she 
was sentenced to fifteen months’ impri- 
sonment, and Mr. Taylor to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, for having _ in- 
cited their labourers to seditious manifes- 
tations, which were proved to have had no 
existence. Mr. Macbean said—‘‘ It does 
seem monstrous that such a prosecution 
should be permitted in a eountry enjoying 
constitutional privileges,’’ and he added, 
that ‘* Baron Ricasoli might have quashed 
the proceedings, but took the report of the 
ease from others.’’ Mr. Macbean said— 
‘* I understand there have been cases here 
of conduct much worse than that imputed 
to Mrs. Taylor, really attended with pub- 
licity, which have been quashed or hushed 
up.”’ The Article 129 in the Tuscan 
Code, in preseribing the penalty for sedi- 
tious manifestations, contemplated their 
commission in a public place ; but there 
could have been no publicity in an island 
possessing in all only twenty-six inhabitants. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) ventured to say that the 
annals of courts of justice did not exhibit a 
more flagrant denial of justice, or a more 
T 
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arbitrary exercise of power. The evidence 
was the most childish that was ever 
produced, and the prosecution was 80 
monstrous that it amply justified the lan- 
guage in which it was characterized by 
the Foreign Secretary. 

He would now proceed to refer to the 
seizure of the British steamer Orwell. As 
the statements made to Her Majesty’s 
Government were not correct, he must 
first state to the House what the facts 
really were. In August, 1860, General 
Garibaldi, having landed in Sicily, sent one 
of his officers to charter a vessel in Genoa, 
in order to seize a Neapolitan man-of-war 
called the Monarca, whose captain had, 
to use an expression which would easily 
be understood, been ‘‘ made safe.”” Gari- 
baldi’s officer, on arriving at Genoa, found 
that the British steamer Orwell would 
answer his purpose, and hired her to carry 
from 80 to 100 people to Sicily. Men, 
arms, and munitions of war were sent on 
board, all being supplied by a committee 
which was sitting at Genoa. One day, 
while the captain was on shore, the Gari- 
baldian officer went down to the engine- 
room, held pistols to the heads of the 
British engineers, and put a portion of the 
crew in irons. One of the men, in order 


0 escape, jumped overboard, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching a neighbouring vessel. 


The Orwell was then taken to ti< island 
of Monte Cristo, which was completely 
sacked, a great deal of Mr. Taylor’s pro- 
perty was carried away, and the rest was 
utterly destroyed. The Orwell, which car- 
ried the Italian national colours, was sub- 
sequently captured at Messina. Messina 
was in possession of Garibaldi at that 
moment, and an attempt was made by a 
General now in the Italian service to 
obtain the surrender of the vessel from the 
British authorities upon giving a guarantee 
that it would be employed in the national 
service. It would appear, therefore, that 
the Orwell at that time was considered as 
a vessel of war belonging to Garibaldi. 
Admiral Mundy, however, would not give 
up the ship, but ordered that she should 
be carried to Malta, where the persons 
captured were to be tried for piracy. 
When the ship arrived at Malta, the 
Governor seemed to have done all in his 
power to get the men released, on the 
ground that there was complicity between 
Captain Sutton and the crew. But that 
was proved not to have been the case on 
the part of Captain Sutton, who under- 
went a trial and was acquitted. Admiral 
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Codrington, then the Port Admiral, made 
a strong remonstance against the attempt 
of the Governor to release the men, and 
in an admirable letter stated that not only 
was there an act of piracy in question, but 
an outrage to the British flag. Admiral 
Codrington said, ‘‘ If this proceeding is to 
pass not only unpunished but even unques- 
tioned, the consequence will be very detri. 
mental to the security of vessels passin 

over the sea on their lawful vocations, an 

will very much damage the honour of our 
flag.’’ In consequence of that remon. 
strance, the Governor of Malta wrote home 
for instructions ; but the Attorney General 
at that time—now a noble Lord in another 
place—seemed to have advised the Govern. 
ment, on the ground of collusion, that there 
was no case, and that the men ought at 
once to be set at liberty. That advice 
was very incomprehensible when it was 
remembered that the captain had been 
tried on the 25th of August and ac- 
quitted. Indeed he did not know how to 
account for that opinion of the Attorney 
General, unless it was to be considered what 
lawyers called ‘‘ a long vacation opinion,” 
given by the Attorney General when he was 
anxious to get away to more agreeable pur- 
suits. But even if there had been collusion 
on the part of the master, what difference 
did that make as far as the crew were 
concerned ? The crew were perfectly in- 
nocent of collusion, the person who jumped 
overboard was perfectly innocent, and the 
owners were innocent. How, then, was 
the act of piracy got rid of? Then came 
the question of the attack on Monte Cristo. 
If any person looked into the papers, he 
would find that the Foreign Office, the 
Board of Trade, and the Admiralty, all 
had notice of the attack upon that island. 
But if there had been no act of piracy, 
still an act had been done for which those 
parties were responsible to the Government 
of Piedmont; and if that were so, he 
could not understand why the Governor of 
Malta did not write to the Piedmontese 
Government, and say that he had got the 
persons who had committed the wrong, 
and that he held them at their service. 
But the Piedmontese Government did not 
want toe punish these men; on the con- 
trary, they sent them to join Garibaldi in 
the Kingdom of Naples, and many of them 
were among the Piedmontese troops in 
subsequent battles. In the month of No- 
vember, 1860, the question was still before 
the Foreign Office, aud the noble Lord at 
the head of that department appeared to 
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have taken it up in the most proper spirit. 
In a despatch to Sir James Hudson, dated 
the 30th of January, 1861, the noble Lord 
made use of the following remarkable ex- 
pressions :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government, —— on the 
sense of justice which characterizes the Sardinian 
Government, could have anticipated no other re- 
sult. But they trust that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment will not stop here. Mr. Watson Taylor and 
his wife are, indeed, exonerated from the penal 
consequences to which, by a false accusation and 
an unjust judgment, they had become liable ; but 
they had previously suffered, and have since been 
exposed to very serious pecuniary loss arising out 
of the harsh and unjustifiable proceedings taken 
against them. The property of Monte Cristo had 
been lawfully acquired by Mr. Watson Taylor ; 
but he was violently ousted from it, and his goods 
wantonly wasted, without any sufficient cause. 
The Sardinian Government have expressed no re- 
geet and have offered no compensation, and yet 

th were due to this British subject for the 
grievous indignity to which he was personally 
subjected, and for the wantonness by which his 
property, when he was himself prevented from 
further taking care of it, was pillaged or de- 
stroyed. I have, therefore, to instruct you to 
bring the case formally before the Sardinian Go- 
vernment, and to express the confident hope of 
Her Majesty’s Government that indemnity will be 
granted to Mr. Watson Taylor for the losses which 
he sustained by the acts of Sardinian authorities, 
and that a due expression of regret for what has 
occurred will accompany the tender of amends,” 


In answer to that, followed a despatch from 
Count Cavour, dated the 10th of February, 
1861; and if he had not read that despatch, 
he could not have believed that any Minis- 
ter of a foreign Power would have written 
to a Member of the British Government in 


such terms. He did not wish to say any- 
thing against Count Cavour—he had 
passed away—but the letter would speak 
for itself. Count Cavour said— 


** Proceedings had been opened before the tri- 
bunals; they could not be suspended. Grace 
could not, according to our laws, be accorded 
until after that justice had delivered her award. 
Condemnation has been pronounced, and that 
same condemnation proves, that by his unworthy 
conduct Mr. Taylor had placed himself in oppo- 
sition to our laws. Nevertheless, in deference to 
the good offices of the Queen’s Government, 
searcely had the decree of the tribunal been is- 
sued, when the King hastened to grant to Mr. Tay- 
lor the entire remission of the pecuniary penalty 
to which he had been condemned. Thus the 
desire which you had expressed to me was met. 
Subsequently to this there has been no complaint 
made nor step taken by Mr. Taylor.” 


He humbly submitted that all these alle- 
gations were contradicted by the facts. 
Looking to that letter, it would be seen 
that Count Cavour avoided the main part 
of the question, as to whether Mr. Taylor 
was to be compensated or not for the de- 
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struction of his property. No doubt, Count 
Cavour intended to avoid it, as he was 
himself privy to all the acts of Garibaldi, 
and as the Sardinian Government had given 
all possible encouragement to the Garibal- 
dian volunteers. Count Cavour had really 
the audacity to advance a claim against a 
British subject on the ground of his hav- 
ing violated the law, at the very time when 
the Piedmontese Government themselves 
were violating the law in every direction, 
He did not say whether the Sardinian Go- 
vernment were justified in their violations 
of law; but this he would say, that when 
they themselves were acting in that way, 
they had no right to set up such a plea 
against a British subject. Such also ap- 
peared to have been the opinion of the 
noble Lord the Foreign Secretary, for in 
the 14th despatch he said— 


“ A further reference was made to Her Majesty’s 
Advocate General on the subject of Mr. Watson 
Taylor’s case, and I enclose, for your information, 
a copy of the reply which has been received from 
that officer. Thereare several points on which he 
requires more information than has yet reached 
him, and I have to instruct you to make me a full 
report of all the circumstances connected with the 
ease. You will also inform Count Cavour that a 
further communication will eventually be made on 
behalf of Mr. Watson Taylor for compensation on 
account of his losses at Monte Cristo.” 


Then followed Mr. Macbean’s report. Mr. 
Macbean admitted that the prosecution of 
Mr. Taylor was unjust, said that Mr. Taylor 
was right in not appearing, that the prose- 
cution was monstrous, and that the autho- 
rities at Genoa must have seen and known 
of, and could have prevented, the departure 
of the Orwell had they thought proper. 
Another letter from the Foreign Secretary 
followed, in which he said— 


“You will see from the copy of the Queen’s 
Advocate’s report, which I enclose, that he looks 
upon the transaction in a very serious light, and 
that he considers the manner in which the pro- 
secution against Mr. Taylor was conducted as very 
far from creditable to the Italian Government. 
It is impossible, therefore, for Her Majesty’s 
Government to allow the matter to rest as it now 
stands ; but before I furnish you with final in- 
structions as to the nature of the representations 
on the subject to be addressed to the Government 
to which you are accredited, I desire to receive any 
further observations which you can yourself make, 
and you will obtain the best legal opinion and 
transmit it to me at the same time.” 


That despatch was dated August 19, but 
not a paper was produced of an earlier date 
afterwards than the lst of November, 1861. 
Under this latter date there — an 
extract of a despatch from Sir James 


Hudson to Earl Russell, He must draw 
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the attention of the House to this document, 
because it had been said that the Govern- 
ment had interfered ; they thought that 
Mr. Taylor had a case, but the matter was 
set at rest by Sir James Hudson’s de- 
spatch. He thought he could prove that 
every statement in Sir James Hudson’s 
despatch, as far as regards this case, 
was utterly unfounded. He did not wish 
to make any charge against Sir James 
Hudson, the multiplicity of whose occu- 
pations probably prevented him from look- 
ing into the facts. The despatch first of 
all referred to the old story of Baron 
Ricasoli having no power to interfere to 
stay the prosecution. This was shown to 
be a misconception by the report of Mr. 
Machean. Sir James Hudson proceeded 
to make an apology for the public pro- 
secutor at Elba, to the effect that he was 
in ignorance of what. led to the charge. 
It was untrue and unreasonable to sup- 
pose any such thing, because the public 
prosecutor knew Mr, Watson Taylor’s po- 
sition ; and what was the use of having a 
Vice Consul at an island like Elba if he did 
not instruct the public prosecutor on such 
points? Sir James Hudson referred to the 
opinion which had been taken of a certain 
advocate named Chiapusso. That opinion 
took up two pages of the blue-book, and 
no man ever wrote a long opinion without 
having a bad and doubtful case. The 
whole of this opinion, with the exception 
of the last paragraph, was devoted to 
a justification of the prosecution of Mr. 
Watson Taylor; but Chiapusso founded 
his opinion on the alleged fact that on the 
29th of April Mr, and Mrs. Watson Tay- 
lor knew of the annexation of Tuscany to 
Piedmont. He had, however, shown that 
they did not know of it at that date ; and 
Sir James Hudson was in possession of 
a letter which proved that circumstance : 
why, therefore, was not that letter placed 
before Chiapusso ? In the last paragraph 
of Chiapusso’s opinion it was perfectly 
clear that he was wholly ignorant of in- 
ternational law. He would now proceed 
to Sir James Hudson’s letter. Of course, 
the chief claim, in a pecuniary sense, on 
the part of Mr. Watson Taylor, respected 
his property in the island of Monte Cristo; 
and that depended on the question whe- 
ther the company on board the ship were 
in any way responsible for Garibaldi’s 
acts. In answer to Earl Russell’s de- 
spatch, Sir James Hudson said— 
The * persons’ on board the Orwell were sea- 
faring men, mostly British subjects, picked up at 
Mr. Cavendish Bentinck . 
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Marseilles by Garibaldi’s agents, shipped on board 
her by consent of the Orwell’s owners and master, 
which persons ran away with her from Gen 

while the master was on shore with the ship’s 
papers (by accident) in his pocket. The Orwell, 
then under British colours, commanded by thosg 


persons, stopped at the island of Monte Cristo, 
and plundered and gutted Mr, Taylor’s house in 
spite of the people in charge,”’ 


Not one of these facts was correct, In 
the first place, the papers before the House 
showed that the ‘‘ persons ” on board the 
Orwell were Garibaldi’s Volunteers, eom- 
manded by Italian subjects. They were 
not British subjects, as appeared from 9 
despatch to be found in page 23 of the 
blue-book. The men were all sent pri- 
soners to Malta. That was a reason why 
he wished to haye a list of these prisoners, 
They were not British subjects; they did 
not sail under the British flag, but under 
the Italian national flag. These men, 
before they went on board, all signed 
Garibaldi’s articles, and were regularly en- 
listed soldiers under Italian colours. Then 
Sir James Hudson stated that the owners 
of the Orwell subsequently made her over 
to Garibaldi, and that Garibaldi made her 
over, together with other vessels, to the 
Italian Government. Why, the fact was, 
that the Orwell was at present rotting 
in Malta harbour, and had never been 
given over to Garibaldi. Sir James Hud- 
son then went on in the despatch to say, 
that Lord Russell having recommended 
the owners of the Orwell to his officious 
protection, they called on him to claim it; 
and that he observed, that before enter- 
ring on the consideration of their claim on 
the Italian Government, he (Sir James 
Hudson) should be glad to diseuss the 
question of the equitable compensation 
ue to Mr, Watson Taylor for the wanton 
destruction of his property by the men on 
board the of Orwell. 


* After some discussion,’ Sir James stated, 
“they waived the difficulty with regard to in- 
demnifying Mr. Taylor, and asked me to commu- 
nicate with him, which I declined to do, obsery- 
ing, that as they by their ship had occasioned the 
damage, they were bound to make their overtures 
to Mr. Taylor. . . It is notorious that the 
Orwell was not in the service of nor recognised 
by the then Sardinian Government, nor were the 
persons on board her acting voluntarily in its be- 
half.” 


Now, he could not suppose, taking that 
to be a correct representation of what o¢- 
curred, how the owners of the Orwell could 
be bound to compensate Mr. Taylor. But 
he had had an opportunity of seeing one 
of the gentlemen referred to by Sir James 
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Hudson, Mr. Stedingk, who gave quite a 
different account of the interview— 


“Sir J. Hudson; ‘ What about my friend 
Watson Taylor? Who is to compensate him for 
his loss sustained at Monte Cristo ?’ Mr. Stedingk 
answered, ‘The Italian Government.’ Sir J. 
Hudson: * No, the owners of the Orwell ; because 
if they had not allowed these pirates, who ought 
to have been hanged, to seize the ship, they never 
would have gone to the Island of Monte Cristo 
and plundered my friend.’ Mr. Stedingk : ‘ Your 
Excellency forgets that the Orwell was seized by 
force.’ Sir J. Hudson: ‘No, no; that I cannot 
admit ; Pilotti and Settembrini were acquitted 
at Malta. Although they are pirates, you, the 
owners, are the responsible parties.’ Mr, Ste- 
dingk : ‘If your Excellency will promise, and I 
have no doubt you will keep your promise, you 
have only to name the amount due to Mr. Watson 
Taylor, and the same shall be added to our debt 
and the whole amount claimed from the Italian 
Government. Will your Excellency enforce the 
demand?’ Sir J, Hudson: ‘No, no; I cannot 
do that, for Iam not authorized by the Govern- 
ment.’ ” 


Ie hoped the Government would instruct 
Sir James Hudson officially in the matter 
of the Orwell, after that statement. There 
was another despatch of Sir James Hud- 
son, but, like many others, it did not touch 
the real point, pas it was only necessary 


to refer to the third paragraph, where it 


was said that Baron Ricasoli declared, 
with regard to the damage to Mr. Watson 
Taylor’s house, that the British sailors 
on board the British steamer Orwell were 
never in the pay or under the control of 
the Sardinian Government. No one said 
that those persons were in the pay of the 
Sardinian Government, but it was known 
that they were not British subjects. About 
a month after that, Mr. Hammond wrote 
to Mr, Simon Watson Taylor—‘‘ As re- 
gards the damage done to your brother’s 
property by the crew of the Orwell, 
Baron Ricasoli repudiates any respon- 
sibility on the part of King Victor Em- 
manuel’s Government, for he denies that 
those persons ever were in the pay or 
under the control of, or in any way 
connected with, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment.”” He hoped Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would show the document in 
which the responsibility was repudiated, 
because, as far as the statement was com- 
municated by Sir James Hudson, Baron 
Ricasoli only referred to British subjects 
on board the British steamer Orwell; and 
therefore, if there were no British sub- 
jects on board the Orwell, Her Majesty’s 
Government might very well renew their 
application, Two questions arose—first, 
whether or not Mr, Watson Taylor was 
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entitled to compensation for the unjust 
prosecution to which he had been subjeet- 
ed ; and secondly, whether he was entitled 
to compensation for the plunder gpd de- 
struction of his property by the crew of 
the Orwell, With regard to the first there 
might be some doubt ; but according to 
the doctrines laid down, especially by the 
noble Lord, he thought it could be shown 
satisfactorily that Mr. Taylor was en- 
titled to compensation, Mr, Taylor was 
a colonist, and under the circumstances it 
was the bounden duty of the Sardinian 
Government to order the prosecution to be 
withdrawn. It was no trivial injury to be 
condemned to imprisonment, and it was 
not likely the prison at Elba was much 
better than the Neapolitan prisons, with 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was well acquainted. As to the second 
point, there could be no doubt that Mr, 
George Watson Taylor was entitled to 
compensation from the Sardinian Govern- 
ment for the plunder and destruction of 
his property. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had put the claim very strongly, and 
had only withdrawn it upon a false repre- 
sentation of the facts. The people who 
seized the Orwell were regularly enlisted 
in Garibaldi’s service. They sailed under 
the national flag. They were organized 
under General Fabrizio, and became part 
of Garibaldi’s army; and when Garibaldi 
handed over the ‘I'wo Sicilies to the King 
of Piedmont, his liabilities attached to the 
Sardinian Government. He believed if 
was a plain rule of law, that when 9 man 
accepted a gift, he took it with all the 
liabilities to which it was subject. It was 
also expressly stated in the terms of the 
transfer, that Sardinia received the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies subject to all the 
debts and liabilities which attached to it. 
He went a step further, and asserted that 
if the Sardinian Government was not an 
accomplice before the fact to the invasion 
of Sicily by Garibaldi, the very acts of 
that Government made it liablo, He 
was acquainted with many persons who 
had seen Garibaldi’s Volunteers drilled 
by Piedmontese officers at Genoa, The 
Piedmontese Government allowed arms 
and ammunition to be sent on board 
the vessels prepared for the expedi- 
tion, and many of the volunteers were pu 
on board in Government boats. If the 
Piedmontese Government chose to shut 
their eyes to illegal acts, and a British 
subject was damnified, by every rule of 
international law hig Government bad a 
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In despatches on the 


affairs of Italy, the noble Lord the Foreign 


Secrotgy stated that the Piedmontese 
Government alleged that their efforts to 
prevent the expedition against Naples had 
failed from a want of power to control the 
national enthusiasm. If a foreign Go- 
vernment confessed their inability to pre- 
vent a gross infraction of law, and by that 
infraction a British subject was injured, 
he had a right, through his own Govern- 
ment, to demand compensation. Victor 
Emmanuel, in his celebrated proclamation 
to the people of Southern Italy, made use 
of this remarkable expression— 

“Men were fighting for liberty in Italy, when 
General Garibaldi, a brave warrior devoted to 
Italy and me, flew to their rescue. I could not, 
and I ought not, to restrain him.” 

If Victor Emmanuel said he could not and 
ought not to restrain men springing to the 
aid of those who were fighting for liberty, 
and they plundered a British subject, the 
British Government had a right to say to 
Victor Emmanuel, ‘‘ You must compensate 
him.’’ But he was in possession of the 
clearest evidence of the complicity of the 
Piedmontese Government with Garibaldi 
in the expedition against Naples. It com- 
menced with the seizure of two vessels at 
Genoa, and the Sardinian Government pro- 
mised to indemnify the owners. But, more 
than that, it was admitted in the course of 
a debate in the Sardinian Parliament at 
Turin, on the 3rd of June, that the steam- 
ers called at the Government arsenal and 
received arms and ammunition, and what 
was admitted in the Sardinian Parliament 
would not be doubted in the British House 
of Commons. From the 4th of August 
Sicily was governed in the name and under 
the authority of Victor Emmanuel, and on 
the 4th of September Admiral Persano 
himself went to Naples with the Sardinian 
fleet, and landed his regiment of soldiers. 
Could any one therefore doubt that there 
was such complicity with the expedition of 
Garibaldi on the part of the Government 
of Piedmont as to entitle Mr. Taylor to 
insist upon compensation? In the debate 
on the affairs of Greece, in which the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment made one of the finest efforts of 
oratory ever heard in that House, he laid 
down a position which was applicable to 
this case, and which, as it was concurred 
in by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 


Cambridge, the present Lord Chief Jus- j 
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tice of England, Vice Chancellor Sir Wil- 
liam Page Wood, and Lord Chelmsford, 
was, no doubt, perfectly sound and un. 
questionable in point of law. On that 
occasion the noble Lord said— 


“T say, then, that our doctrine is that, in the 
first instance, redress should be sought from the 
law courts of the country; but that in caseg - 
where redress cannot be so had—and those caseg 
are many—to confine a British subject to that 
remedy only would be to deprive him of the pro- 
tection which he is entitled to receive.” [8 
Hansard, exii. 383.) 


Then the noble Lord made an observation 
which in every respect applied to this case— 


“The rights of a man depend on the merits 
of the particular case; and it is an abuse 
of argument to say that you are not to give 
redress to a man because in some former 
transaction he may have done something which 
is questionable. .... Is not that a case in 
which a man is entitled to redress from some- 
body ? I venture to think it is. I think that 
there is no civilized country where a man sub- 


jected to such grievous wrong, not to speak of 


insults and injuries to the members of his family, 
would not justly expect redress from some quarter 
The Greek Government neglected 
its duty, and did not pursue judicial inquiries, or 
institute legal prosecutions, as it might have done, 
for the purpose of finding out and punishing some 
of the culprits But, it is said, M. Pacifico 
should have applied to a court of law for redress, 
What was he todo? Was he to prosecute a mob 
of 500 persons? ... . Where was he to find his 
witnesses? Why, he and his family were hiding 
or flying during the pillage to avoid the personal 
outrages with which they were threatened.” [8 
Hansard, cxii. 394-5.) 
That declaration precisely applied to the 
case of Mr. Taylor, and it was followed by 
a statement of the present Foreign Secre- 
tary, then Prime Minister, that in the case 
of British subjects whose property had 
been injured in the bombardment of Mes- 
sina the Neapolitan Minister of Foreign 
Affairs had acquiesced in the demand 
made by the British Government, that 
compensation should be awarded for the 
loss of such property as had been de- 
stroyed without necessity, whether wan- 
tonly and designedly or otherwise. Under 
these circumstances he thought that the 
Government would see that in this case 
they had not had sufficient information. 
He hoped that they would institute far- 
ther inquiries, and he called upon the 
noble Lord, who when: Foreign Secretary 
acquired such a reputation for asserting for 
British subjects the rights and privileges 
of the ancient Roman citizen—he called 
upon him, now that he had arrived at the 
summit of political power, not to desert 
his own principles, but to show that he 
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was able to do battle with a strong enemy 
as well as with a weak one, and to fight 
against a Government which was popular, 
as well as against one that was essentially 
unpopular. A British subject was not in- 
ferior in his privileges to a Frenchman or 
an American, and he believed he was quot- 
ing the words of the noble Lord himself, 
when he said that in whatever quarter of 
the world he might be, an Englishman 
ought to be able to feel confident that the 
watchful eye and the strong arm of Old 
England would ever be ready to protect 
him against injustice and wrong. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, Copies 
of any Correspondence relative to the case of Mr. 
George Graeme Watson Taylor, in which Baron 
Ricasoli is shown to have denied ‘that the per- 
sons who committed the outrage ever were in the 
pay or under the control of, or in any way con- 
nected with, the then Sardinian Government ;’ 
and also such Extracts from the Instructions laid 
before the Queen’s Advocate, between the 19th 
day of August 1861 and the 9th day of Decem- 
ber in the same year, as shall suffice to show the 
facts which in that interval were submitted to 
him by Her Majesty’s Government; and, of the 
List of Prisoners taken from on board the 
‘ Orwell,’ which is attached to Sir Gaspard Le 
Marchant’s Despatch of the 15th day of Sep- 
tember 1860,” 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BOVILL said, that in seconding 
the Motion he had no desire to cast any 
blame upon Her Majesty’s Government, or 
upon the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ; but he was convinced, that upon 
a fuller investigation, and a more complete 
ascertainment of the facts, the noble Lord 
and every Member of the Government 
would be convinced that a most grievous 
wrong had been committed. A great in- 
jury had been done and a grievous insult 
offered to a British subject, who, up to 
that hour, had not obtained the slightest 
redress. Mr. Watson Taylor was at the 
time of the proceedings complained of resid- 
ing under the Sardinian law, and was there- 
fore entitled to its protection. The pro- 
ceedings in question against him were 
commenced in the courts of Elba, and 
every gentleman who had read the state- 
ment of them must have come to the con- 
clusion that they were of a most unjus- 
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tifiable character. That was his (Mr. 
Bovill’s) deliberate opinion; and he had 
less hesitation in giving it, becagse the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary the 
Queen’s Advocate had spoken to the same 
effect. Beyond that, there was the distinct 
admisssion of the Government of Turin 
that they were proceedings which would 
never have been commenced by that Go- 
vernment. Then how was it, he would 
ask, after these expressions of opinion, 
that no amends had been made or granted 
to Mr. Watson Taylor for the wrongs 
committed against him and his property ? 
In what light did the Piedmontese Go- 
vernment view these proceedings? What 
was the compensation which they had 
offered to Mr. Taylor? Why, he had 
been recommended to royal clemency, and 
had received a free pardon. The compen- 
sation was merely this—that Mr. Watson 
Taylor had been relieved of all the costs to 
which he had rendered himself liable; and 
that was considered sufficient compensa- 
tion for all the indignities he had suffered, 
and those most unjustifiable proceedings 
against him! In this country there was 
a power in the Crown to stop legal pro- 
ceedings, by directing a nolle prosequi to 
be entered ; and it seemed to be admitted 
by Baron Ricasoli that the same power 
was possessed by the Government of Italy. 
But let the House assume that the Go- 
vernment did not possess this power. 
Who were the parties who put the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Taylor into opera- 
tion? Why, they were persons in the 
employ and pay, and acting under the 
orders of the Government. Then, could 
it be said that the Government had no 
power over their own officials, and could 
not stop those proceedings? It could not ; 
but for some purpose or another, of the 
most ridiculous nature, the proceedings 
against Mr. Taylor were continued. He 
would next refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Consul Macbean. Consul Macbean said— 

“Mr. Taylor is accused of having struck the 
corporal on the breast with his open hand, but 


without doing him any injury, and of not having 
yielded obedience to the corporal when ordered to 


‘deliver up the key of his oven to a servant to 


whom Mrs. Taylor had refused to give it. That 
was construed into an act of resisting the public 
force, and for having done so Mr. Taylor was 
condemned to other six months’ imprisonment.” 

As all this is alleged to have occurred at 
the door of Mr. Taylor’s house, which is 
at some distance from the soldiers’ bar- 
racks, it is surprising that it did not occur 
to the judges that the unsolicited attend- 
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ance of the corporal and three soldiers, 
and their interference in Mr. Taylor’s do- 
mestic arrangements was a piece of gra- 
tuitous impertinence, and that their eon- 
duct had been more caleulated to ereate 
than to prevent disturbance. Mr. Mae- 
bean further observed— 

* It does seem monstrous that such a persecu- 
tion should be permitted in a country enjoying 
constitutional liberty.” 

- In what way had these allegations been 
met? Certain statements were made that 
the proceedings were according to the 
erdinary course of law. Now, the com- 
plaint was not that they were not in the 
ordinary course of law, but that they ought 
not to have been instituted at all, and that 
was admitted even by the Government of 
Turin; but haying been commenced and 
carried on in the tribunals established in 
the kingdom of Italy, the result was that 
the Government of that country ought to 
be held responsible for the freedom of a 
British subject, and for outrages committed 
by their officers on his property. That 
appeared to be the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Then, what was 


Mr. Watson Taylor to do when he found 
himself in the position of an accused ? 
Was he to subject himself to the small 


Court of Elba and suffer imprisonment ? 
He adopted the only alternative open to 
him. He came home; but in doing so he 
necessarily Icft his property unprotected, 
and the result was that he had suffered 
serious Joss. That formed the first part 
of his claim, On the same ground that 
entitled him to a free pardon, he was en- 
titled to further compensation, The next 
part of his claim arose from the loss sus- 
tained by him in having had his vineyards, 
bullocks, and other property swept away 
by the party on board the Orwell. There 
was no doubt about it that those persons 
were in the serviee of Garibaldi, whatever 
may have been the character of those in 
whose hands the vessel had originally been. 
At the time the party on board the Orwell 
landed on the island, Tuscany had been 
annexed to Sardinia, and Mr. Taylor was 
living under the protection of the King. 
If the persons on board the ship, and who 
had enlisted under Garibaldi, were acting 
under the authority and with the sanction 
of the King, there could be no doubt of 
the liability of the Sardinian Government ; 
but it was not necessary to go that length, 
for if those Garibaldians had enlisted in 
the kingdom of Sardinia, under the eyes 


of the King, and with his approval, and if 


Mr. Bovill 
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the King or the authorities of Sardinia 
had sanctioned the fitting-out of the ex- 
pedition, according to international law 
Sardinia was responsible. And no one 
could doubt that the expedition was fitted 
out out either at the instance of the King, 
or with his knowledge and sanetion. So 
notorious had it been in England that 
Englishmen were enlisting under Garibaldi 
for the service of the King of Sardinia, 
that the matter was made the subject of 
discussion in that House. He conld not 
but think that if all the information that 
might be procured were laid before them 
the responsibility of the Sardinian Govern- 
ment would be made clear to the law 
officers of the Crown; and he therefore 
begged to second the Motion of his hon, 
Friend, 

Mr. LAYARD said, he willingly ac- 
cepted the disclaimer of the hon. Member 
who had made this Motion, that in bringing 
the subject before the House he had any 
wish to make observations hostile to Her 
Majesty’s Government or was influenced 
by any political motive whatever. But, if 
that were the case, he thought some of 
those hon. Members who sat near his hon, 
Friend did not understand the object he 
had in view; because, whenever he said 
anything against the Italian Government, 
he was loudly cheered by those hon. Mem- 
bers. [‘* No, no!”’] He did not say that 
there were not many hon. Members on the 
Opposition side who had not cheered those 
observations ; but certainly many hon. 
Members near the hon. Gentleman cheered 
when he made any remark hostile to the 
Italian Government. [‘* No, no!’’] His 
hon. Friend had led the House to believe 
that Mr. Watson Taylor was the object of 
some great persecution ; that he had an 
enemy in Baron Ricasoli, an enemy in 
Count Cavour, an enemy in those who 
were with him on the island, an enemy in 
the Italian people, an enemy in her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and enemies among 
those who sat on the Ministerial benches. 
[** No, no!’’] Well, as far as he could see, 
the remarks of his hon. Friend led to no 
other conclusion ; but his opinion was that 
there was no such ill-feeling against Mr. 
Watson Taylor. Ie was quite sure, from 
a perusal of the papers, that his hon. 
Friend could find no evidence of a hostile 
feeling against Mr. Taylor on the part of 
Baron Ricasoli or Count Cavour, And, 
why should there be? Mr. Taylor was an 
English gentleman spending money in im- 
proying an island which for centuries had 
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been uninhabited. He could assure the 
House that Her Majesty’s Government, at 
any rate, had never viewed the question 
in any other light than as purely and 
simply a question of law. They submit- 
ted the case to the Law Officers of the 
Crown, and they had acted solely under 
their advice. His hon. Friend, he must be 
allowed in the first place to remark, had 
made some statements with respect to Sir 
James Hudson, which were utterly and 
entirely unjustifiable. He had stated for 
example, that Sir James Hudson in his 
despateh had made assertions not one word 
of which were founded on fact [**No,no!’’], 
while he at the same time disclaimed the 
intention of saying anything offensive with 
respect tohim. Could the hon, Gentleman, 
however, he should wish to know, have 
used any language more offensive than 
that assertions on which the Govern- 
ment at home must form their opinion 
were absolute misstatements? ([‘* Hear, 
hear!’’] The hon. Gentleman cheered ; 
but he had expected that he would have 
risen in his place, and have denied that he 
had ever intended to make any such im- 
putation, For his own part, he had the 
honour of being connected with Sir James 
Hudson, and he utterly repudiated the 
charge. It was, he must maintain, a most 
disgraceful eharge. [‘*Oh, oh!”] He 
did not mean to east any personal reflec- 
tion on his hon. Friend ; but to say that a 
gentleman in the high position of Sir 
James Hudson would send home to his 
Government statements that ke knew to be 
untrue—[An hon, Memper: Nobody said 
that]—was perfectly unjustifiable. His 
hon. Friend, he might add, had in the 
speech he had made given an ew parte 
view of the case, proceeding from Mr. 
Watson Taylor and his friends, while he 
rejected the highest possible authority, 
that of the courts of law, and of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Minister, who was bound to report 
faithfully to his Government. Be that, 
however, as it might, the facts were these. 
Mr. Taylor inhabited this island, which he 
had purchased. He had spent a great 
deal of money upon it in building a house 
and in cultivating the soil. At his request 
guards had been placed upon it while the 
island belonged to Tuscany. Tlis hon. 
Friend was inaccurate in his dates, for the 
demonstration on the union of Tuseany to 
the kingdom of Italy, to which he had re. 
ferred, took place on the 28th of April, 
whereas the dispute was not till the lst of 


‘May ; consequently that dispute did not 
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arise out of any political differences. It 
appeared that the quarrel arose out of some 
dirty linen which Mrs, Taylor had thrown 
into an oven in which the soldiers wanted 
to bake their bread. She would not take 
the linen away, refused to give up the key, 
and the soldiers could not bake. A dis- 
pute ensued, and Mrs. Taylor made use 
of some strong language against Victor 
Emmanuel. Mr. Taylor is alleged to have 
struck one of the soldiers; they com- 
plained to the authorities, and the authori- 
ties commenced a prosecution. Altoge- 
ther, it was a very foolish and ridiculous 
business; but his hon. Friend forgot, when 
he denounced the administration of justice 
in Italy, that the prosecution was under, 
not the Italian law, but the ‘Tuscan Code, 
which they were told was the model Code 
for Italy. There was a trial; and even 
Mr. Macbean admitted that the Judge 
eould not have done other than condemn 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor. They were con- 
demned, and sentenced to a period of im- 
prisopment for assaulting a guard on 
duty. They were, however, it should be 
borne in mind, condemned, not under 
the Italian, but the Tuscan Code, which 
Count Cavour had not as yet been able 
to reform, but which he had intended to 
assimilate to that of Piedmont as soon as 
annexation took place. The Italian Go- 
yernment, as a constitutional Government, 
did not wish to appear to act illegally in 
the matter, and therefore felt that they 
could not interfere with the course of the 
law ; but the Taylors were at the same 
time told, that if they were condemned, 
they need have no apprehension as to the 
results ; that they would get a free pardon, 
and that all their expenses would be paid. 
What more, he would ask, could Count 
Cavour or Baron Ricasoli do? If the 
Taylors had appeared, the probability was, 
it was said, that they would have been ae- 
quitted, as had been the ease with others 
who did appear before the Court. They, 
however, did not appear, and the conse- 
quence was, that judgment went against 
them by default. His tenants appeared, 
and were acquitted. Mr. and Mrs. Taylor 
were, however, condemned in default; but 
they immediately received a free pardon, 
their expenses paid, and there was an end 
to the matter. Now, his hon. Friend asked 
for the list of the passengers on board the 
Orwell, and seemed to think it comprised 
no British subject. [Mr. CavEnDisH Ben- 
TINCK said, he had referred to the despatch 
of Sir G. Le Marchant, stating that they 
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were not British subjects.] Well, he 
found among the names those of Mr. 
Mooney, Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Costiken, 
and several others of similar origin, which 
spoke for themselves. There were on 
the list eighty-five names in all, and out 
of those three were Italian; there were, 
besides, ten or twelve stokers, and most 
of the others were English, with the 
exception of one or two French, [An 
hon. MemBer: There were only eighteen 
Englishmen.] Well, be that as it might, 
Mr. and Mrs. Taylor having left the 
island, and the Orwell having been taken 
possession of by those persons whom 
his hon. Friend designated Garibaldians, 
they went to Monte Cristo, where their 
first act was to disarm the troops of 
the King of Italy who were stationed 
there, and in spite of them to sack Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor’s house, who, if they liad 
remained on their property, very possibly 
might have saved it. At any rate, he 
(Mr. Layard) denied that any responsibility 
rested with the Italian Government. He 


could not admit that the Italian Government 
were liable for the acts committed by per- 
sons who were not their subjects, who were 
not in their service, and who landed in the 
island in spite of the opposition of their 


officers. Mr. Taylor, however, applied to 
the Italian Government for compensation. 
What was the answer of Count Cavour? 
His hon. Friend said that Count Cavour 
had altogether refused to indemnify him 
for his loss. Now, that was not so. He 
said if Mr. Taylor had been wronged, let 
him bring his action before the proper tri- 
bunals, and let the case be tried. It would 
be time to come to the Italian Govern- 
ment when he had been refused justice by 
the courts of Jaw which were open to him. 
The hon. Member had cited the case of 
Don Pacifico, but that was an illustration 
against the hon. Member. It was because 
Don Pacifico could not obtain a legal in- 
vestigation and redress that the English 
Government interfered. In like manner, 
if a similar denial of justice could be pleaded 
by Mr. Taylor, the Government would also 
have interfered in his case. The hon. 
Member asked why the Italian Govern- 
ment did not punish the ‘ persons” who 
were on board the Orwell, and he seemed 
to think it was the duty of the English 
Government to go to the Italian Govern- 
ment and say, ‘‘ We have got these men, 
and they are at your disposal.’’ This was 
the most extraordinary doctrine he had 
ever heard. Suppose the English Govern- 


Mr, Layard 
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ment had got hold of a number of French- 
men who had broken the law of France, 
and had said to the French Government, 
‘* These men are in our hands, and here 
they are for you to punish them,”’ what 
would his hon. Friend have said? They 
all remembered what took place not long 
ago when it was proposed te surrender 
some persons who might have broken the 
law on the other side of the water. He 
believed, that if the Government of this 
country had acted in the manner pointed 
out by the hon. Member, they would have 
received—and they certainly would have 
deserved—the ecndemnation of that House. 
The hon. Member asked for the instructions 
given to the Law Officers of the Crown. It 
was not the custom for the Foreign Office 
to give such instructions, or to prepare a 
case. The practice was to submit all the 
statements on both sides to the Law Officers 
of the Crown, who thereupon gave their 
opinion. There were, therefore, no in- 
structions of this kind to produce. When 
the ex parte statements of Mr. Taylor 
were first received, they were laid before 
the Queen’s Advocate, who gave an opinion 
upon them favourable to Mr. Taylor, and 
condemnatory of the conduct of the Italian 
Government. Lard Russell thereupon 
wrote a despatch to the Italian Govern- 
ment in conformity with that opinion, to 
which despatch the Italian Government 
replied, giving their version of the case. 
When the proceedings on the trial were 
published, and all the documents were 
brought together, they were again placed 
before the Queen’s Advocate, who then 
came to a diametrically opposite conclusion 
from that which he had first entertained. 
His deliberate opinion now was, that Mr, 
Taylor was not entitled to any direct in- 
terference on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government; that there had been no nega- 
tion of justice ; that the Courts had been 
opened to him, but that he refused to go 
before them; and that if he had gone to the 
Courts, and justice had been refused him, 
then was the time to come to the English 
Government and to ask for their interpo- 
sition. The question was very simple, and 
he could not admit that there was the 
least ground for accusing the Italian Go- 
vernment of any injustice or unfairness to 
Mr. Taylor. There was no ground for 
supposing that the Italian Government 
were actuated by any hostile sentiments 
against Mr. Taylor. The hon. Member 
denied that Mr. Taylor had any feeling 
against Italian unity. He had offered to 
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sell the island to the Government of the 
King of Italy, if they wanted it, and he 
was, therefore, at a loss to see what 

rounds existed for imputing public hosti- 
lity or personal feeling against Mr. Taylor 
on the part either of the Italian Govern- 
ment or any Italian statesmen. Let Mr. 
Taylor take proceedings in the Italian 
Courts ; and if he failed to obtain justice, 
let him come to the British Government. 
No British Government would refuse to 
support the rights of a British subject 
when he had been injured and refused 
redress. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
could not help expressing his surprise that 
such a speech as the House had just heard 
should be delivered by any hon. Gentleman 
sitting on the same bench with the noble 
Viscount at the head of the Government. 
What had become of the ‘* Civis Romanus 
sum ”’ ?—of those grand sentiments about 
the protection of the @gis of England 
being thrown over a British subject when- 
ever he was involved in a difficulty with a 
foreign Government. Had the House for- 
gotten the claim made on behalf of Don 
Pacifico, which had excited the ridicule 
of a great party in that House, or the 
conduct of the noble Viscount when the 
case of Captain Macdonald was brought 
before the tribunals of Prussia? It was 
the first time, too, that he had heard that 
the Government of the King of Italy was 
so mixed up with the Government of Her 
Majesty ; that any comments that might 
be made on the Government of Italy re- 
flected a censure on the Government of the 
noble Viscount. Surely Members of that 
House might remark on the conduct of the 
Italian Government, without being told that 
they were making an attack on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The hon. Gentleman 
had been very severe on his hon. Friend 
(Mr. C. Bentinck), for having, as he said, 
made a direct attack on Sir James Hud- 
son. His hon. Friend, however, had said 
he was not prepared tu attack the conduct 
of Sir James Hudson; but he (Mr. B. 
Cochrane) was, and he must contend that 
whatever the private opinions of a British 


Minister might be, and whether he was in 


favour of Italian unity or not, it was his 
duty to act with impartiality, and carry 
out the distinct instructions of his Govern- 
ment. It was because Sir James Hudson 
had not carried out the instructions of 
Lord Russell, and had allowed his par- 
tiality for the Sardinian Government to 
act upon his mind, that all these difficul- 
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ties had fallen upon Mr. Taylor. It was 
important to remark that Lord Russell 
wrote to Sir James Hudson as follows :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government, relying on the 

sense of justice which characterizes the Sardinian 
Government, could have anticipated no other re- 
sult. But they trust that the Sardinian Govern- 
ment will not stop here. Mr. Watson Taylor and 
his wife are, indeed, exonerated from the penal 
consequences to which, by a false accusation and 
an unjust judgment, they had become liable ; 
but they had previously suffered and have since 
been exposed to very serious pecuniary loss, aris- 
ing out of the harsh and unjustifiable proceedings 
taken against them.” 
It appeared, therefore, that the pecuniary 
loss was caused by the conduct of the 
Garibaldians. In a despatch from Sir 
James Hudson to Count Cavour of the 
2nd of February the following passage 
occurred :— 

“ With reference to the communication from 

the Keeper of the Seals, under date of the 6th of 
January last, informing me that a free pardon 
had been granted to Mr. and Mrs. Watson Tay- 
lor, of the island of Monte Cristo, in respect of 
certain legal proceedings taken against them by 
the Sardinian authorities, I am instructed by Her 
Majesty’s Government to express their confident 
hope that the Sardinian Government will grant 
indemnity to Mr. Taylor for the losses which, in 
consequence, he has sustained.” 
Did that language express the views of 
Lord Russell ?—and if so, could it be sup- 
posed, that if Sir James Hudson had read 
the despatch of the noble Lord to Count 
Cavour, the proceedings against Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor would have been persevered 
in? But Sir James Hudson had not read 
the noble Lord’s despatch to Count Cavour. 
Indeed, there was a very prevalent opinion 
among many persons in this country that 
Sir James Hudson had taken a part with 
respect to Italian affairs in general in 
which he was not justified. This case of 
Mr. Taylor seemed to afford another in- 
stance of the “ moral support ’’ doctrine. 
The noble Lord began admirably, and quot- 
ed the opinions of the Queen’s Advocate; 
but though the case had not altered, he 
turned round in the end, and said, ‘* We 
will not do anything in support of Mr. 
Taylor.”’ He trusted the opinions which 
had been expressed in that House would 
induce the noble Lord to take further steps 
with a view to obtain justice. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, it is quite natural for the 
House of Commons to engage in discuss- 
ing cases of this kind, which do not de- 
rive their importance so much from what 
has happened to an individual as from 
their bearing upon international rela- 
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The Alléged Outrage 
The object of my hon. Friend 


(Mr. ©. Bentinek); as I understand it, 
is not to ptess the particular Motion, in- 
asmuch as the Foreign Office have no 
papers upon the question which they have 
not presented, but rather to urge the pro- 
riety of further intetverition on the patt 
of the 


of British Goveriiment in favour of 
r. Watson Taylor. Now, I beg the 
House—that part of it at least which eon- 
sists of impartial observers—to consider how 
this miatter stands, so fat as regards the 
British Government. It is perfectly plain 
and undeniable from the papers before the 
House, that the first reception of this case 
by. Her Majesty’s Government did not 
indicate any indisposition on their part to 
interfere with the Italian Government in 
behalf of Mr. Watson Taylor. On the 
contrary, in the first despatch of Lord 

ussell he stated suogly, upon such 

nowledge as he then possessed, a view 
which leant materially towards the side of 
Mr. Watson Taylor. I refer to that fact 
now, because it is important when you 
consider what followed, and also the course 
which the noble Lord is now invited to 
take—it shows that the disposition of the 
Foreign Office to act fairly and openly 
on a belief in the claims of Mr. Watson 
Taylor. The case was stated to the Ita- 
lian Government on the representation of 
Mr. Watson Taylor. Now, the answer 
which the Italian Government gave to 
the representations made to them on the 
subject was that an investigation had been 
prosecuted by the proper authority. The 
facts of the case had been sifted to 
thé bottom by the British Minister, as 
far as his powers enabled him to do 
so; he is the organ of the Government, 
he made his report to the Foreign Se- 
eretary; and Earl Russell having re- 
ceived that report, declared upon hia judg- 
ment that the explanations and assurances 
given by Baron Ricasoli appeared to Her 
Majesty’s Government to bring the matter 
to a satisfactory termination. He likewise 
eaused Mr. Watson Taylor’s brother to 
be informed that after full consideration of 
the facts of the case hie had come to the 
conclusion that it was not in the power 
of the Government to interfere further. 
Therefore I wish to point out to my hon. 
Friend that what he is doing is this—he 
not only asks the Foreign Minister to in- 
terfere after he has given his opinion that 
farther interference is impracticable ; but 
he is likewise urging that interference in 
the case of a foreign Minister who has 
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proved that he had every disposition to 
push Mr. Watson Taylor’s case to the 
greatest possible extent; That is the case 
which I wish to put to the dispassionate 
Members of this House. Now, this dis. 
cussion is, in the main, really an attack 
upon Sir James Hudson, and it would; 
in my opinion, be far better that it had 
been so ealled. Here is our Minister in 
Italy officially instructed to examine the 
question; he has examined it, and has 
given his opinion upon it. And what does 
my hon. Friend say? That the statement 
of Sir James Hudson, so far as regards this 
case, ia utterly unfounded in fact. Surely, 
then, it is vain to deny that Sir James 
Hudson’s position is mainly involved in 
this matter ; for if it were attributed to a 
man in his position that he had sent home 
as his report a document full of statements 
which he is unable fully to substantiate, 
then he is utterly unworthy to retain a 
place which he has for so many years occu- 
pied with the warm and constant approval 
of his countrymen. But no one in the 
House who knows anything of Sir James 
Hudson will believe for one moment that his 
character requires vindication from such 
acharge. But the hon. Gentleman who 
spoke last does not deny that he makes 
an attack upon Sir James Hudson. But 
here are the papers—no garbled extracts, 
but all the papers which the Foreign 
Office possesses, and what does my hon, 
Friend do? He rejects, as of no autho- 
rity, whatever is against his view of the 
ease, and whatever is in his favour he 
treats as gospel. The findings of the 
Italian Courts, in direct conformity with 
Italian law, he entirely passes by, and 
then the high authority, the solemn ver- 
diet of Sir James Hudson he declares to be 
totally unfounded in fact. Well, are those 
grounds, statements, and arguments which 
this House will recognise and adopt? 
Will it throw overboard all those papers 
except so far as they suit the purposes 
of my hon. Friend? If so, new principles 
must be adopted in the condect of our 
Foreign relations—new principles must 
be introduced into the law and courtesy of 
nations, if my hon. Friend is to have his 
way. My hon. Friend’s great complaint 
is that the Italian Government did not 
interfere to quash the proceedings against 
Mr, Taylor, and he asks Her Majesty's 
Government to make further represen- 
tations on the subject. I must confess I 
am a little surprised at the facility, not to 
say the levity, with which this recommen- 
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dation ia given. Perhaps it is a case in 
which, like the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, the Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Bovill), he thinks it right to apply a prin- 
ciple of English law to the state of foreign 
countries ; that, because in this country 
the Crown has the power of stopping a 
criminal prosecution, therefore the Crown 
in other countries should have the same 
power. Inthis country it may be safe that 
the Crown should have such a power; but 
it appears to me, that except in a eountry 
where the whole system of jadicial proce- 
dure is thoroughly understood, and well 
establislied by long usage in the opinions 
of the people, the power of the executive 
Government to stop criminal proceedings 
would be most pernicious. But when inter- 
ference on the part of the executive Go- 
vernment of Italy with the course of 
justice is recommended, why, let me ask, 
has there been a revolution in Italy ; why 
have there been demands for Italian unity ; 
and why have the Italians forgotten their 
municipal prejudices and traditions, and 
struggled heart and soul to found one 
single national body, unless it were because 
for generations the law had been trampled 
on by every Government that had existed 
in that country? The purpose for which 
the present Italian Government was called 
into existence was that they might set an 
example of respect for the law, and lay 
the foundations of judicial independence. 
Deeply regretting Mr. Taylor’s sufferings, 
I am bound to say that he does not stand 
altogether rectus in curid. When called 
on to interfere with the independent action 
of a foreign Government, we must look 
and see whether our case is really so com- 
plete, and whether we can approach that 
foreign Government in all the panoply of 
reason and justice. Mr. Watson Taylor 
had the misfortune to live on Italian terri- 
tory in times of revolution, and in those 
times there is one claim which both parties 
in the struggle have to make on foreigners 
within the territory, and that is a claim 
for the observance of ordinary prudence 
and caution. Now, if any one refers to 
page 7 of the Parliamentary Papers, enu- 


merating propositions found to be proved’ 


before the Court at Elba, he will see that 
Mr. and Mrs. Watson Taylor both failed 
in this respect. The language, which was 
not denied in the Court to have been used, 
and the gestures employed to give addi- 
tional force to it, showed a very great want 
of pradence on the part of both those 
persons. His hou. Friend forgot that Mr. 
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Taylor did not appear in Court, and the 
Court was obliged to decide upon the pro- 
positions submitted to it. However, the 
executive Government in Italy did inter 
fere at the very first moment they could 
by granting a free pardon, which was fol 
lowed by a fall recompense for the costs 
to which Mr. Taylor had rendered himself 
liable. Therefore it is not possible to find 
grounds in that case for urging the Govern- 
ment to further interference. The hon. 
and learned Member for Guildford, seeing 
that the case laid before the House was 
insufficient for the purpose, took a totally 
distinct ground, and said that these pro- 
ceedings were condemned by the Italian 
Government themselves, and therefore they 
were bound to give compensation. But 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was mis- 
taken in respect to what was done by the 
Italian Government, for Baron Ricasoli 
said that the process being one of criminal 
law, all interference on the part of the 
Government was impossible. The reason: 
able construction of the words used is, that 
Baron Riecasoli, taking much the same 
view of the proceedings as the Foreign 
Office, thought that though there was much 
to complain of in the conduct of the gentle- 
man and Jady, there was yet nothing to jus- 
tify the infliction of so serious & sentence as 
was pronounced, and accordingly that sen- 
tence was not carried into execution. But 
that concession did not amount to a condem- 
nation of the judicial proceedings, which 
were strictly legal in themselves, so as to 
give a title to compensation. The ease of 
the Orwell must be carefully separated from 
the other part of the procecdings, though 
it is desired to connect them by asserting 
that the prejudice known to exist on the 
part of the Italian Government against 
Mr. Taylor encouraged persons to destroy 
his property in his absence. That, how- 
ever, is a gratuitous assertion, for which 
there is no proof in the papers on the table. 
With respect to the Orwell, three distinct 
claims for compensation are set up. One 
is that the Orwell sailed under the Italian 
flag ; but that assertion is totally destitute 
of foundation, as Consul Macbean, a fa- 
vourite witness with my hon. Friend, de- 
scribes this vessel, when engaged in this 
operation, as being the Britisli steamer 
Orwell. Sir James Hudson goes directly 
to the point in his official despatehes, and 
states that the Orwell, when it stopped at 
Monte Cristo, was under British colours. 
But then it is said that the omission on 
the part of the Italian Government to take 
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precautions for the protection of this pro- 
perty gave a title to compensation. But 
would it be contended that when a piratical 
or semi-piratical expedition is fitted out, or 
an unauthorized military expedition under- 
taken, the country is to be responsible for 
the acts committed on the part of that ex- 
pedition? That is a doctrine the applica- 
tion of which would be inconvenient to all 
Governments, and not the least to the 
English Government, and is not warranted 
by any authority or principle of inter- 
national law. It is likewise said that the 
Italian Government is responsible because 
of their connection with Garibaldi. But 
that seems a very fine-drawn argument. It 
is strange to contend that because the re- 
sult of a long series of events was a revo- 
lution, which Garibaldi had a share in fo- 
menting, and which led to the annexation 
of certain territories to the Italian Crown, 
therefore the Italian Government must be 
responsible for what a lawless body of 
men did upon landing at Monte Cristo on 
their way from Genoa. My hon. Friend 
was mistaken in saying that there is not a 
word in Count Cavour’s despatch bearing 
on the case of the Orwell; for Count Ca- 
vour states, with distinctness — 

“T am not aware if Mr. Taylor has suffered 
losses which he did not bring upon himself, and 
which were not consequent upon the facts which 
the tribunal has established as chargeable to him; 
but upon every hypothesis, if he can draw up 
legitimate reclamations, diplomatic intervention 
could only take place, it appears to me, when all 
justice shall have been refused him by competent 
authority ; whereas the tribunals are open to him, 
and if he has been condemned when he merited 
to be so, Mr. Taylor may be equally sure that 


the rights which may belong to him shall not be 
disregarded.” 


That principle completely covers the case 


of the Orwell, Taking, then, the case of 
Mr. Watson Taylor in the point of view 
most favourable to himself, I put it with 
confidence to the House that it is his duty 
to exhaust the remedies which the Italian 
law may offer against the owners of the 
Orwell, or any other parties, before his 
claim can legitimately become the subject 
of any diplomatic interference. On these 
grounds I hold that the Government ought 
not to be urged; or, as the Scotch very 
expressly say, concussed, into further ac- 
tion on this subject. 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had undertaken to address him- 
self especially to the dispassionate portion 
of the House—of that portion of the 
House he humbly claimed to be one— 
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but he was a little amazed at finding 
that the very moment the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had uttered that sentence he pro. 
ceeded to appeal, not, perhaps, to what 
could strictly be called a passion, but 
to one of the strongest feelings of Eng. 
lishmen—namely, the sentiment which 
always induced them to look favourably 
upon the conduct of an absent man. The 
right hon. Gentleman had studiously en- 
deavoured to put forward Sir James Hud- 
son in such a way as to make him inter- 
cept the justice of the House. He had 
himself read this paper with care, and 
ventured to think, that if ‘‘the dispas- 
sionate portion of the House” gave full 
attention to this case, the view it would 
take would not be that urged upon it by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the 
view so ably submitted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Mr. C. Bentinck). In 
like manner the Under Secretary of State 
(Mr. Layard), began by speaking in very 
strong terms of the conduct of a portion 
of the House in cheering some sentences 
that fell from the hon. Member for Taun- 
ton, charging them with exhibiting a bitter 
feeling of animosity against the Govern- 
ment of Sardinia. Could anything be 
more unfair than such a taunt? The 
hon. Member for Taunton, having under- 
taken to show that Mr. Watson Taylor 
had been ill-used by the Sardinian Go- 
vernment, made some observations tend- 
ing to make out his case, when those who 
agreed with him naturally cheered him, 
and then they were told from the Trea- 
sury Bench that their cheers indicated 
their malignant animosity towards a fo- 
reign Government. At the outset of his 
speech the Under Secretary of State also 
said that this was a mere dry question 
of law, and yet before a minute had 
elapsed he wrought himself up into a state 
of effervescence and animation hardly in 
keeping with that intimation. There were, 
no doubt, legal questions involved in this 
subject ; but it also involved questions of 
deep interest to all public men, and he 
ventured to say that in the whole of the 
Session they had hardly had a matter 
before them of greater importance, or one 
more deserving their careful attention. 
Both the Under Secretary of State and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
thought proper to echo the opinion given 
by the late Count Cavour—namely, that 
whatever wrongs Mr. Watson Taylor might 
have suffered, his duty was to have re- 
course to the ordinary tribunals of the 
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country. [‘Hear, hear!”] An hon. 
Gentleman cried ‘Hear, hear ;’? but he 
said that to tell Mr. Watson Taylor, 
in the very height of the Garibaldi fever, 
that he was to have recourse to the or- 
dinary tribunals of the country — that 
he was to institute a snit of ‘ Taylor 
v. Settembrini,”” or of “Taylor o. Gari- 
baldi,” without the prospect of anything 
like a practical result, was a mere mock- 

He acknowledged that there were 
seme solemn mockeries in the world, in 
deference te which a man might be obliged 
to go without his rights; but the ques- 
tion was whether the circumstances of 
this case were such that Her Majesty’s 
Government were entitled to leave Mr. 
Watson Taylor to find what remedies he 
could from the Courts of the Italian State. 
Whatever difference of opinion there 
might be upon the mode of applying the 
principle by which questions of this kind 
were to be decided, he conceived that 
on the principle itself they would all 
pretty much agree. If a British subject, 
while travelling or residing in another 
European country, sustained an injury 
at the hands of any private citizens of that 
foreign State, and if at the time the tri- 
bunals of that State were going on in their 
ordinary routine, then the accepted usage 
required our Government to presume that 
those tribunals would do justice. But if 
they found the foreign country in an ex- 
ceptional state, with its courts of judica- 
ture dislocated and its routine of business 
broken up, and that from political causes, 
then the ordinary presumption which 
threw them upon the courts of law failed 
to take effect. Moreover, if the wrong 
done was not merely done by the private 
citizen of a foreign country, but done, 
as happened in this instance, by reason 
of the neglect or connivance, or by the 
participation, of the Government, then 
there could be no question that they would 
not send a man to the tribunals to bring 
his suit against the citizen, but they ap- 
pealed at once from Government to Go- 
vernment. He maintained that exactly 
the kind of dislocation which he had de- 
scribed had occurred in this case, and 
that fact had been practically admitted 
even by those who relied on the Italian 
view of the matter. What they said was, 
that by the Tuscan code it was the custom 
for the judges to deliver sentence of im- 
prisonment against any person guilty of 
charges such az those brought against 
Mr. Watson Taylor. Then they said 
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that there was a dispensing power—and 
of course, where there was a code of such 
severity there must be a dispensing power 
in the chief of the State—that dispensing 
power had been vested in the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany ; and it was said that it did 
not pass to the King of Sardinia when he 


suceeeded the Grand Duke. It was there. 


fore asserted, that, owing to the complexi- 
ty occasioned by the Tuscan law being ap- 
plicable in the first place, and then there 
being a failure in respect to the power 
of dispensation, there was absolutely no 
power in the Sardinian Government to re- 
mit or stop these proceedings. That was 
the view taken by those who sustained the 
acts of the Italian Government. But he 
undertook to say, upon authority which no 
one on the Treasury Bench would be able 
to dispute, that the countries in which 
these transactions took place were not in 
a state to which the usual rule of paying 
deference to the ordinary tribunals would 
be properly applicable. Now, it so hap- 
pened—although the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs might not have seen the 
despatch, which did not appear among 
these papers—that that hon. Gentleman’s 
chief had, in his own terse and striking 
way, adverted to the state of things then 
prevailing in Italy. It would conduce to 
the right understanding of this case if he 
were permitted to read a portion of the 
very short despatch addressed by Lord 
Russell on the 21st January, 1861, to Sir 
James Hudson. The noble Lord wrote— 

“ T have not taken any official notice of the de- 
crees you sent me, annexing, not to Sardinia, but 
to the Italian State, Naples, Sicily, Umbria, and 
the Marches. In fact, the votes by universal suf- 
frage which have taken place in those kingdoms 
and provinces appear to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to have little validity. These votes are no- 
thing more than a formality following upon acts 
of popular insurrection or successful invasion, or 
upon treaties, and do not in themselves imply any 
independent exercise of the will of the nation in 
whose name they are given. Should, however, 
the deliberate act of the representatives of the 
several Italian States who are to meet on the 18th 
of February, constitute those States into one 
State, in the form of a Constitutional Monarchy, 
a new question will arise, When the formation 
of this State shall be announced to Her Majesty, 
it is to be hoped that the Government of the 
King will be able to show that the new monarchy 
has been created in pursuance of the deliberate 
wishes of the people of Italy, and that it has all 
the attributes of a Government prepared to main- 
tain order within, and the relations of peace and 
amity without. The obligations of the various 
States of Europe towards each other, the validity 
of the treaties which fix the territorial cireum- 
scription of each State, and the duty of acting in 
a friendly manner towards all its neighbours with 
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whom it is not at war—these are the general ties 
which bind the States of Europe together, and 
which prevent the suspicion, distrust, and discord 
that might otherwise deprive peace of all that 
makes it happy and secure. . After the 
troubles of the last few years Europe has a right 
to expect that the Italian kingdom shall not be a 
new source of dissension and alarm.” 


The House, he thought, by this time knew 
that Mr. Watson Taylor was, in his ab- 
sence, brought to trial for not having found 
out in whose territories he was living and 
who was his Sovereign ; and any one who 
looked at that despatch must have seen 
that the noble Lord the Foreign Secretary 
knew no more than Mr. Watson Taylor. 
The story was, that by the mysterious 
power of a plébiscite the island of Monte 
Cristo had in some strange way passed 
under the dominion of Victor Emmanuel, 
and that for speaking some things uncivil 
to him, Mr. Taylor was to be tried by the 
Tuscan law. Well, but if the plébiscite 
were proclaimed there, they had it on the 
statement of the noble Lord that the p/é- 
biscite was nothing at all; and if Mr. Tay- 
lor had applied to the noble Lord, and 
asked on whose territory he was living, 
the noble Lord would have told him that it 
was very uncertain, and he was anxiously 
looking forward to some future time when 
peace might be re-established in Italy, and 
when in that normal state of quiet and re- 
pose he might be justified m appealing to 
the ordinary laws of the country. Both 
speakers from the Ministerial Bench—the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer, and the 
Under Secretary—had committed them- 
selves to the principle ; although he did 
not think the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would say that Mr. Wat- 
son Taylor ought to have been left to the 
mercy of the Italian trihunals, He had 
never been one of those who approved the 
language constantly used by the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Dundalk (Sir George 
Bowyer), who accused the Italian Govern- 
ment of being a piratical State. Such 
language gave needless offence to those to 
whom it was addressed, and it was clearly 
irrelevant, because the King of Italy in all 
these transactions never professed to be 
acting legally. He always appealed to 
shea above all law. The King of 

taly admitted that international law pre- 
vented him from invading the State of his 
neighbour unless he was at war with him ; 
but he said, so violent was the desire of 
the neighbouring provinces to become 
united to his territories that he could not 
prevent or resist it, and therefore on prin- 
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ciples largely sympathized with in this 
country, he was obliged to act in the way 
he had done. Well, but if the King of 
Sardinia could set up this plea of mag. 
nificent lawlessness, was his Minister to 
be listened to when he turned round upon 
upon an English subject who asked for re, 
dress, and met him by a legal quibble, say. 
ing that he was so bound and fettered by 
ties of law and legality that he really dare 
not and could not give him relief? He 
would not cast blame on Count Cavour, 
who was no longer with us, but an 
Minister was to blame who used or 
countenanced that language. The spolia- 
tion of Mr. Taylor’s property took place 
under circumstances which necessarily 
incriminated the Italian Government, 
What were the facts? The Orwell was 
hired for the purpose of earrying rein- 
forcements to Garibaldi, who had already 
effeeted a lodgment on the coast of Sicily, 
The Italian Government was not taken by 
surprise. The vessel lay for eight days in 
the port of Genoa, and Consul Macbean 
said that during the whole of that period 
she was used as a depot for the assemblage 
of recruits and the reception of arms. At 
the end of that period the passengers, 
as they were wnt | who were on board, 
turned out to be foreigners, eighty-five 
in number, acting under the command of 
Pilotti and Settembrini. A question was 
made, as to whether these people were 
British subjects or not. There seemed to 
have been a little misunderstanding. So 
far as he could gather, by reference to the 
lists of the passengers furnished at Malta, 
there appeared to be seventeen English. 
men, seventeen Italians, and that the rest 
were foreigners belonging to other coun- 
tries; but the paper for which the hon, 
Member for Taunton had moved, was one 
which Sir Gaspard le Marchant had for- 
warded to the Government, and in which 
it was stated that none of these persons 
were British subjects. What actually oc- 
curred was this—when the Captain had 
gone ashore, Pilotti and Settembrini went 
to the first engineer and ordered him to 
steam ahead. The engineer said he eould 
not and would not do so without the orders 
of his captain. They said he should. He 
still refused. They took out a revolver, 
and gave him to understand, that if he did 
not do as he was bid, his life would be sae- 
rificed ; and to show how little doubt there 
was as to the intention with which these 
words were used, one of the men, in order 
to escape from the violence which was 
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pplied to the English crew, jumped over- 
board, and saved his life by getting to 
another English vessel. Whether or not 
irons were used, there was clear proof that 
actual force was put. on the erew in order 
to make them move from Genoa. Of 
course, it was for the time a piratical ves- 
sel, controlled upon the waters by men 
who had lawlessly laid their hands on 
it by putting force on English subjects. 
That was the character in which the vessel 
reached the coast of Monte Cristo. The 
first persons found there were soldiers in 
the allegiance of the King of Sardinia. 
Well, if the King of Sardinia was acting 
in the spirit described by the Under Secre- 
tary, they might expect there would be 
either resistance or protest on the part of 
the loyal soldiers of this loyal King; but 
there was nothing of the kind. According 
to the only statement they had, describing 
the actual interview between these persons 
and the troops, the passengers, as they 
were called, were well received by King 
Victor Emmanuel’s soldiers. As Consul 
Macbean stated, the vessel armed and pro- 
vided as described, sailed from the port of 
Genoa, after being there eight days-— Mr. 
Macbean’s expression was, that the autho- 
rities of the port must have seen what was 
going on—~and the vessel landed its men 
on the island under circumstances which 
brought them a good and kindly reception 
from the troops of the King of Sardinia. 
It appeared to him, therefore, that even if 
there had been no sort of complicity on 
the part of the Italian Government, there 
would still be that kind of neglect which 
would render the Italian Government re- 
sponsible. Victor Emmanuel was pro- 
claimed King of Italy by General Gari- 
baldi, and General Garibaldi was the 
commander of the expedition of which 
this gang of men formed part. The 
King of Sardinia having accepted the 
crown of Italy from General Garibaldi, 
how could he turn round and say, when 
the rights of English subjects were 
interfered with by the expedition from 
Genoa, ‘I really know nothing of the 
people who have chosen so to associate 
themselves with General Garibaldi?’’ The 
man who put forward such a plea dis- 
played an assurance which ought to be 
met by indignant remonstrance on the part 
of any Minister to whom it was addressed. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
entirely misunderstood the object of the 
hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. C. Ben- 
tinck). He had spoken as if it were the 
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object of the hon. Member to set aside 
altogether the opinion of the Queen’s Ad- 
vocate as a thing utterly worthless in point 
of law. No such idea, he was sure, ever 
entered the head of the hon. Member for 
Taunton. For his own part, he had the 
happiness of knowing the Queen’s Advo- 
cate; and he had such an opinion of his 
judgment, that if he could only be sure 
that he had the facts before him, he should 
be satisfied with his decision, But the 
question was, whether the facts were truly 
and faithfully submitted to the Queen’s 
Advocate. Of course, all the necessary 
steps were taken for obtaining from him 
a perfectly fair opinion ; but the selection 
of the papers which were to be sent to a 
lawyer in order to get his report, was not 
a matter which necessarily fell within the 
cognizance of any person so highly placed 
that the House would have the least ecuri- 
osity even to know his name; and it was 
manifest, from the published documents, 
that the change of opinion which took 
place between September and November 
was produced by an erroneous statement 
of the facts. In September, 1861, Her 
Majesty’s Government stated that the 
affair was one which wore a very serious 
complexion, and they instructed Sir James 
Hudson to ascertain all the facts which 
were necessary for getting at the truth, 
asking him at the same time to state his 
own view. Not a single word had been said 
accounting for the strange delay which 
occurred between September and Novem- 
ber, a period approaching to something 
like three months, the question being one 
which involved the rights of British sub- 
jects. At length there did come a de- 
spatch from Sir James Hudson ; and al- 
though the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had thought fit to put forward a defence 
for Sir James Hudson in a somewhat 
triumphant tone, yet it was quite evident 
that Sir James himself felt that, owing 
perhaps to the multiplicity of affairs which 
then invited his attention, he had been 
neglecting this business. If the maxim 
that he who excused himself accused him- 
self were true, there was a sentence in his 
despatch which showed that Sir James 
Hudson was conscious of not having paid 
sufficient attention to the claim of Mr, 
Taylor. Sir James stated, however, that 
he made three applications to Count Ca- 
vour. Count Cavour denied that statement. 
When two gentlemen made different alle- 
gations as to a matter of fact, one, of 
course, sought for some supposition which 
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would tend as far as possible to reconcile 


their views. As Sir James Hudson said 
that he made three applications, we knew 
it was an absolute fact that he must have 
done so ; but we must also infer from the 
counter statement of Count Cavour, that 
he made those representations so feebly 
and ineffectually that he really produced 
no sort of impression on the mind of the 
Sardinian Minister. Sir James Hudson, 
in somewhat strange language, sought in 
his despatch to find excuses for the judges 
who condemned Mr. and Mrs. Watson 
Taylor to a long imprisonment. He said 
we ought to remember that they were men 
acting at a time of great excitement—at 
a period when, as he expressed it, the fate 
of Italy was trembling in the balance. If 
those judges were prisoners at the bar, 
being tried, as they should be tried, for 
having listened to the most trumpery 
statements ever submitted to any tribu- 
nal, and for having ventured upon such 
evidence to pronounce a severe sentence 
upon English subjects, then he admitted 
that the excuse put forward by Sir James 
Hudson would be a fair one; but was that 
kind of language a fit pretence to advance 
as intercepting the rights of English sub- 
jects, or was it a proper thing to say that, 
because the judges were in such a state of 
excitement that their judgment was dis- 
turbed, therefore the demand for redress 
should be refused? He had remarked, 
ever since the commencement of these 
Italian questions, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had met with very little atten- 
tion in any of the representations which 
from time to time they had thought pro- 
per to make to the Italian Government. 
It was impossible to forget the way in 
which their remonstrances were met when 
they told the King of Italy that his an- 
cestors had received certain provinces for 
purposes which were not of such a kind 
as to justify the transfer of those pro- 
vinces to another State. They were met, 
he recollected well, by polite evasion ; and 
again in this case, when the representa- 
tions were first made by Sir James Hud- 
son to Count Cavour, they were received 
with the same kind of polite contempt. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Bernal Osborne) observed the other 
day, that the kingdom of Italy was used 
by our Government for giving the go-by to 
all kinds of home questions. According 
to the view of his hon. Friend, we were to 
have no reform, ne economy, none of the 
objects on which hon. Gentlemen in bis 
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part of the House were most accustomed 
to insist, on account of the kingdom of 
Italy; and no doubt it was true that 
the pretensions of the King of Italy 
did keep Europe in such a state of 
tension as greatly to increase the arma- 
ments, not only of England, but also 
of most of the other States of Europe. 
So far as he knew, that had been sub- 
mitted to without a murmur on the part 
of the people of this country; but he 
thought they would not be quite content 
to know that this perpetual kingdom of 
Italy was to be put forward as a ground, 
not merely for intercepting other ques- 
tions, but for depriving English subjects 
of rights to which they would otherwise 
be entitled. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had honourably 
and nobly connected his name with the 
most strenuous assertion of the rights of 
British subjects. He had put forward the 
claims of British subjects with so much 
spirit and force as to obtain the applause 
of men of all parties in this country, and 
he had done so, moreover, with a de- 
gree of resolution which had brought him 
almost to the verge of what foreign na- 
tions would endure when the rights of 
individuals were pressed on their atten- 
tion. There could be no doubt that this 
pressure had been endured by foreign 
States, because they had observed that, 
upon the whole, claims of this kind were 
always put forward by the English Go- 
vernment in a spirit of fairness and 
justice. But he could conceive eee 
more intolerable, nothing more prejudici 
to the interests of England, than that the 
advocacy of claims such as that under 
diseussion should be tainted, or even seem 
to be tainted, with the slightest tinge of 
partiality. It would, in his opinion, be 
most disgraceful to this country if it 
should appear that the wrong which one 
State might have done a British subject 
should be held up for the reprobation of 
Europe, while the wrong done by another 
and more favoured State was allowed to 
pass unnoticed. He was, so far as he 
was concerned, perfectly willing to be 
bound by the opinion of the Queen’s 
Advocate, desiring simply that he should 
be better informed of the case than he 
would have been if he had relied simply 
on the last despatch of Sir James Hud- 
son, or the opinion of an Italian advocate. 
Tue SOLICIYOR GENERAL said, 
that if the object of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down had been to with- 
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draw the attention of the House from the 
real question at issue, he could not have 
done so more successfully than in the able 
and eloquent speech which he had just 
delivered. He had dilated upon the gene- 
ral character of the Italian revolution ; he 
had commented on the observations of Earl 
Russell with respect to the annexation of 
kingdoms by means of universal suffrage ; 
nor had he omitted to allude to the cession 
of Savoy and Nice, or to those occurrences 
in Italy which he supposed conduced to 
the present unsettled state of Europe. 
The hon. Gentleman had, in short, intro- 
duced into his speech every consideration 
of a general political character which it 
was possible in any way to connect with 
the question before the House. He trusted, 
therefore, hon. Members would pardon him 
if he asked them again to turn their atten- 
tion to the real question at issue, which 
was of a very simple character, the point 
involved in it being whether the Govern- 
ment of this country had done their duty, 
and acted on those principles on which 
they ought to have proceeded, in conduct- 
ing the communications with the Italian 
Government on the subject of Mr. Watson 
Taylor’s claims. He quite concurred, he 
might observe, with his hon. Friend in the 
opinion, that while it was the pride of 
England to see justice done to her subjects 
according to the strict rules of international 
law, it would be a great blemish on her 
escutcheon if the advocacy of their claims 
were managed in such a way as to evince 
the slightest taint of partiality. In the 
present instance, however, there was no 
room for any such charge. The course 
taken by the Government was the simple 
and ordinary course pursued under similar 
circumstances in dealing with every coun- 
try in the world. It first of all expressed 
an anxious desire to protect a British sub- 
ject, who, at the first blush, appeared to 
have suffered wrong. It had obtained 
information on the subject from its repre- 
sentative at the Court of that country under 
whose jurisdiction that wrong was alleged 
to have been committed; it had neces- 
sarily given credence to the facts as stated 
by its accredited Ministers; and it had 
from time to time submitted the communi- 
cations received from them to the law 
adviser whom it was usual to consult in 
those circumstances. Of that adviser, his 
learned Friend the Queen’s Advocate, he 
might speak with the more freedom be- 
cause he was not present, and he would 
Venture to say that no Government had 
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ever yet been served by an officer who was 
more zealous or ardent in the cause of 
justice, or less disposed to recommend ac- 
quiescence in a wrong done by any foreign 
Power whatever to a British subject. All 
who knew the value of the great services 
which had now for a considerable number 
of years been rendered by his learned 
Friend would, he felt assured, at once 
concur in that opinion ; while, with respect 
to the facts on which he had been asked 
to advise, he must express his astonishment 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) was not better 
informed than he appeared to be as to the 
course which our Government was in the 
habit of taking in dealing with such eir- 
cumstances. They did not select particu- 
lar despatches to send to their law adviser, 
They made him acquainted with all the 
information on the matter which they 
themselves possessed ; and his hon. Friend 
would find that Earl Russell, in writing to 
Sir James Hudson on the 19th of August, 
1861, said— 

** You will perceive, from a copy of the Queen’s 
Advocate’s report which I enclose, that he looks 
upon this question in a very serious light, and 
considers that the manner in which the prosecu- 
tion against the Taylors was conducted was very 
far from creditable to the Italian Government.” 
Such was the impression which had been 
left on the noble Earl’s mind by the papers 
which had arrived up to that date. Fur- 
ther papers, however, threw further light 
on the subject, and he would, with the 
permission of the House, recapitulate 
briefly the simple facts of a very simple 
case. Every hon. Member was, no doubt, 
disposed to pity Mr. Taylor very much. 
He had suffered a considerable loss, which, 
so far as he could see, he did not at all de- 
serve ; and if compensation could properly 
be made him, no doubt every hon. Member 
would be glad to effect that object. The 
House, in dealing with the question, 
must, however, proceed on wider principles 
than sympathy with an individual, when a 
question arose between two Governments 
requiring for its proper solution an appeal 
to the uniform principles established by 
the law of nations. Now, to revert to the 
facts of the case, he might state that two 
reports had been made by the head of the 
guard at Monte Cristo to the law officer 
of the Italian Crown, the Procureur Royal, 
at Porto Ferrajo. These reports were of 
such a character that he conceived it 
to be his official duty to commence a 
criminal action in a court of law against 


the accused persons. The charges made 
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against them were twofold ; first, that of 
having offered resistance to an authorized 
force, and next that of having made 
use of seditious language. Now, it was 
contended by his hon. Friend behind 
him—and he confessed he was astonished 
at the circumstance-—that those charges 
having been made, we might, owing to the 
state of affairs in Tuscany, have set aside 
the rule in accordance with which it was 
admitted on all sides we ought to act 
under ordinary circumstances—that the 
administration of justice in any country 
must be allowed to take its regular course, 
unless it could be shown to be perverted 
by the interference of the Government, or 
unless some monstrous departure from 
recognised principles, in which no State 
could be expected to acquiesce, were in- 
volved. When an hon. Member started 
with the premiss that the dominions of the 
King of Sardinia were in a state of anarchy, 
and that in their case all ordinary rules 
might therefore be set aside, it was easy to 
draw from it the conclusion at which his 
hon. Friend seemed to have arrived. But 
& premiss more monstrous or extravagant, 
as founded upon the actual state of things 
in Tuscany or Sardinia, it was impossible 
to conceive. The law was there duly ad- 


ministered by regularly constituted tribu- 
nals, and there was no evidence that pri- 
vate individuals were in any way prevented 


from having the benefit of the law. In- 
deed, if the Government of this country 
had declined to treat Tuscany and Sar- 
dinia as governed by law, they would have 
displayed a partiality against the inde- 
pendence of Italy such as he would ven- 
ture to say had never before been exhibited. 
The fact was that it was so governed, and 
that it was our bounden duty to apply to 
its case the ordinary principles of inter- 
national law. That being so, the question 
at issue was, as he had said before, a very 
simple one. Let him suppose that in this 
country an Italian were to resist to-morrow 
@ policeman in the execution of his duty— 
would anybody contend that it was not 
competent for the Government to insti- 
tute proceedings against him before the 
proper tribunal? If, he might add, he 
did not choose to appear before that tri- 
bunal and defend himself in the ordinary 
way, would it not be his own fault if he 
was subjected to the usual penalty? Yet 
such was the case of Mr. Taylor. The 
substance of the charge was proved, to the 
satisfaction of the court, by the evidence of 
Witnesses ; and a judgment not alleged to be 
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contrary to the law of the country was 
pronounced. He was utterly astonished 
when he was told that, in accordance with 
the principles of international law, th 

could say that the Government of Sardinia 
had committed a wrong because a publi¢ 
prosecution was instituted against an Eng. 
lishman for resistance to the Government, 
and for seditious proceedings. He would 
grant that the case was most trumpery, 
and, he had no doubt, that the evi- 
dence in some particulars was not true; 
but what of that? Mr. Taylor allowed 
judgment to pass against him by default, 
and the sentence was one which was 
warranted, according to the code of 
the country, by the charge and the 
evidence. He heard with surprise im- 
putations, not only against the judgment 
of Sir James Hudson, but against his 
good faith. Anything more ungenerous 
or more unjust was never known. Theré 
was no trace of insincerity in Sir James 
Hudson’s conduct, or of anything except 
a sincere desire to serve Mr. Taylor to the 
best of his ability. On three occasions 
Sir James Hudson wrote to Florence to 
request that the prosecution should be 
dropped, and Sir James Hudson told them 
what he believed, and he thought the 
House might give credit to his informa- 
tion, that in point of fact, when once 
the machinery of the law was set in 
motion, there was no arbitrary power in 
the Government to stop it. Baron Ri- 
casoli was simply the representative of 
the executive Government, and, accord- 
ing to the forms of the Constitution of 
Sardinia, he had no power of interference 
with judicial proceedings ; yet in the face 
of that statement, supported by the opi- 
nion of a Sardinian lawyer, not suggested 
to be either incapable or dishonest, the 
hon, and learned Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Bovill), who must have known better, 
talked about a nolle prosequi. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to require that 
the Sardinian constitution should give the 
same power to the public prosecutor which 
in England the Attorney General possessed. 
[ Sir Gzorce Bowyer: Itdoes.] Hishon. and 
learned Friend might understand Italian 
law very well, but he preferred, for the 
present purpose, taking the statement he 
found in the papers on the table of the 
House. The answer was that such a power 
did not exist ; and was England, therefore, 
to set all international Jaw at defiance, and 
to make it a casus belli against the Kin 

of Italy, if such a power was wanting ! 
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But if the power existed, was the Sardinian 
Minister bound to exercise it? What 
should we say, supposing a prosecution 
were instituted against a foreigner, and he 
did not take the trouble to appear, and 
his Government required us to enter a 
nolle prosequi? Why, we should say 
that we had never heard of such a demand 
before, and we hoped we never should 
again. The Sardinian Government did all 
that they could, The matter was over, 
and a severe and harsh sentence had been 
pronounced, But upon representations 
being made to them they remitted the 
whole of the punishment, and caused all 
the costs to be paid by the prosecution. 
With regard to the Orwell, it was even a 
plainer and more simple case. She was a 
British ship sailing under British colours, 
and manned chiefly by British sailors, 
She was seized—whether by collusion, or 
otherwise, was for this purpose unimportant 
—at Genoa by persons who intended to 
join the expedition to Sicily, then under 
the conduct of General Garibaldi. It did 
not even distinctly appear that there was 
any previous arrangement, or that those 
persons were in any sense in the service of 
General Garibaldi, They made prepara- 
tions at Genoa, and it was reported that 
the authorities must have seen and known 
what was going on. It was not meant 
that the authorities knew the crew would 
take her to Monte Cristo and rob Mr. 
Watson Taylor, but that they must have 
seen she was intended to be used in the 
expedition against Sicily. The argument 
was, that because those men sailed in the 
Orwell from Genoa, went to Monte Cristo, 
robbed Mr. Watson Taylor, then went to 
Sicily and tried to join Garibaldi—which 
they failed in doing—and because Gene- 
ral Garibaldi afterwards subverted the 
King of Sicily’s throne and offered the 
crown to the King of Sardinia, the King 
of Sardinia, by accepting the crown, 
adopted all the acts of the people on 
board the Orwell. [*‘ Hear, hear!’”] If 
the hon, Gentlemen who cheered thought 
that was sound reasoning, nothing which he 
could say would convince them that it was 
absolutely preposterous and extravagantly 
absurd. If the authorities of a particular 
Government knew that an expedition was 
preparing in one of their ports against ano- 
ther Government, and did not prevent its 
starting, the Government against whieh it 
was directed were the parties to complain ; 
and if the King of Naples had been strong 
enough, and disposed to remoustrate, ho 
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doubt he might have done so, In Ireland 
not long ago an expedition was organized 
of a very gallant body of men, presided 
over by a Gentleman who was now an orna- 
ment of that House, for the purpose of 
supporting the throne of the Pope in 
Central Italy. He knew that they were 
Gentlemen incapable of such an act! 
but supposing in their passage from 
Ireland they had landed upon some island 
and robbed an Italian gentleman, by 
taking supplies or other things, without 
paying for them, just as the people on 
board the Orwell had done at Monte 
Cristo, would it not be absurd to say that 
the English authorities were responsible ; 
because, knowing that preparations were 
being made, having for their object the de- 
fence of the Papal dominions, they did not 
prevent the arming and fitting out such 
an expedition, when it waa clearly against 
the terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act ? 
Then it was said, that although the Sardi- 
nian Government was not at first respon- 
sible, they became responsible because 
they afterwards took the benefit of what 
was done by General Garibaldi, whom 
these men meant to join. But was the 
King of Italy to be responsible for every 
thing which General Garibaldi and all his 
followers did? The King of Italy would 
be very unwise to listen to remonstrances 
which would put him in a position in 
which he would be held bound by all the 
engagements and acts of the followers of 
General Garibaldi merely because the peo- 
ple of Italy achieved their independence 
under the gallant leadership of that great 
man, and he offered the crown to the King 
of Sardinia, and the King of Sardinia ac- 
cepted it. The King of Italy’s answer 
would be, ‘‘ The past is one thing, and the 
future is another, I am content to accept 
the crown which you offer, but I must 
not be held responsible for everything 
which has been done by those persons by 
whose aid the crown is at your disposal.” 
But this case did not come up to that, 
These men were not even proved to be 
the agents of General Garibaldi; for 
they were not successful in joining him, 
The Orwell was taken possession of by 
a British man-of-war, and carried into 
Malta. Sir James Hudson afterwards 
saw the master, and brought him to such 
a reasonable state of mind that he seemed 
disposed to indemnify Mr. Watson Taylor. 
Whether the master made overtures to 
Mr, Taylor.or not, he did not know; but 
Sir James Hudson pointed out that it was 
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by means of the ship that the damage was 
occasioned. What became of the Orwell ? 
Had the Orwell been in the service of the 
Sardinian Government, this country would 
have made remonstrances of a grave kind, 
because the Orwell was placed in the posi- 
tion of a piratical vessel with the English 
flag flying ; and, if the Sardinian Govern- 
ment had been responsible for it, this coun- 
try would not have failed to make remon- 
strances on that account. They learned 
what became of the Orwell from the state- 
ment of Mr. Macbean, the witness on 
whom his hon. Friends opposite relied. On 
the 3rd of July, 1861, he said— 

“ T understand that Mr. Salter, the master of 
the Orwell, was tried before a naval court at 
Genoa, and acquitted of complicity in the loss of 
his vessel ; that the Orwell was captured in the 
Sicilian waters by Her Majesty’s ship Scylla and 
sent to Malta, where the parties concerned in the 
abduction were to have been tried for piracy, but 
that the owners of the Orwell opposed their prose- 
cution.” 

Therefore Mr. and Mrs. Taylor knew 
where to find the people really responsible, 
and wherever they were to be found, there 
they might have followed them ; but unless 
hon. Gentlemen meant to say that every 
Government was to be responsible for every 
depredation that might be committed upon 
any person, or the property of any person, 


living in its territory, it was impossible to 
find any standing ground on the principles 
of international law for holding the Govern- 
ment of Italy properly responsible for the 
losses of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor in this case. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT: There 
is, in this case, no dispute that a serious: 


outrage has been committed. I have not 
heard from either side of the House a 
single word from which I can conjecture 
that any one is prepared to deny that out- 
rage, or to excuse it. Then comes the 
question, what is to be done? The poli- 
tical door has been shut by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who says he cannot 
hold that the King of Italy is responsible 
for the piratical expedition. The right 
hon. Gentleman says, “ It is true that the 
ship with a piratical band, as it is called, 
started from a Sardinian port and hoisted 
a Sardinian flag; but, inasmuch as she 
sometimes hoisted a British flag, and that 
part of the crew were coerced to join in 
the proceedings, I will not hold the King 
of Sardinia liable to make good any loss 
or injury sustained by the actions of that 
crew.”’ It is not denied that the King of 
Sardinia profited by the expedition, as the 
crew joined the main body, by whom Sicily 


The Solicitor General 
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was wrested from the Bourbons, and from 
their proceedings Naples as well as Sicil 
was added to his dominions. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not, however, 
allow any room to deal with the matter in 
a political sense, because he is of the same 
opinion as Count Cavour, who says— 

“TI am not aware if Mr. Taylor has suffered 
losses which he did not bring upon himself, and 
which were not consequent upon the facts which 
the tribunal has established as chargeable to him; 
but, upon every hypothesis, if he can draw up 
legitimate reclamations, diplomatic intervention 
could only take place, it appears to me, when all 
justice shall have been refused him by competent 
authority.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer having 
shut the political door, it might be sup- 
posed that some light would be allowed to 
enter through the legal door; but the 
latter is shut by the Solicitor General, 
Against two such authorities I am far 
from setting any opinion which I may 
entertain, but I am forced to ask the 
question, ‘‘ Under what rule is Italy go- 
verned when such things can happen with- 
out compensation being given to a gentle- 
man against whom it is admitted an injury 
had been done, and who has been subject- 
ed to a great indignity?’’ If these things 
had occurred in this country, it would have 
been held that a state of anarchy had 
arisen. I do not mean tosay that anarchy 
prevails in Italy—no doubt it is in a dis- 
turbed condition, but I hold that the Sove- 
reign of that country, being on terms of 
amity with the Sovereign of this country, 
is bound to protect a British subject living 
in his dominions, in the same manner as 
we are bound to protect an Italian in Eng- 
land following his lawful occupations and 
doing injury to no man. I hope the dis- 
cussion will not close without our receiving 
some assurance from the Government to 
the effect that Mr. Taylor’s case is not a 
hopeless one ; for I think the effect would 
be bad, not only in Italy, but in every 
other country, if we were told, on the au- 
thority of the Government, that there is no 
redress for a man who has suffered such 
injuries, and who is admitted on all sides 
to be an innocent man. Up to the date 
of those occurrences in Monte Cristo it 
was believed by the friends of Mr. Taylor 
that he was as safe in the enjoyment of the 
estate which he had purchased, and on 
which he was laying out a great deal of 
money, as if it were situated in any county 
in England. Nothing would weigh more 
on their minds than a statement by autho- 
rity that such an impression was a mistake 
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from beginning to end, and that he has 
been living in a country which is not sub- 
jected to lawful authority. I think any 
= Member who reads the papers on the 
subject will not wonder that Mr. Taylor 
declined to have recourse to the Courts in 
Elba, either to defend himself in the first 
instance, or afterwards to obtain a reversal 
of the sentence. If our own Government 
declares that he can have~no redress, the 
effect will be to entirely deter any prudent 
Englishman from investing his money in 
any of the Italian possessions, or from 

oing to reside in Italy. For my own 
part, I hold that a man can live as safely 
in Italy at the present moment as in Eng- 
land; but I arrive at that conviction from 
circumstances totally independent of the 
events at Monte Cristo—I hold that opi- 
nion in defiance of the circumstances de- 
tailed in those papers. I think the case 
ought not to be left in its present position. 
If closed in a legal sense, it ought not to be 
in @ political ; for both the English and the 
Italian ‘Government are concerned in ob- 
taining redress for my unfortunate friend. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
he could not approve the tone in which the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs had 
criticised the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had brought forward this Motion. 
The question was a very important one 
concerning a British subject, and, after the 
temperate manner in which it had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Taunton, 
the Under Secretary ought not to have said 
it was brought forward in a party spirit. 
[Mr. Layarp; I did not say that.] He 
would remind the hon. Gentleman of his 
remark, that whenever anything unfavour- 
able to Italian unity was said by the Mover, 
he was cheered by hon. Members on the 
Conservative side, An hon. Gentleman 
bringing forward a Motion in that House 
was not responsible for the cheers with 
which his observations might be received. 
A remark like that made by the hon. 
Gentleman might be supposed to betoken 
a disposition to prevent hon. Members from 
speaking their opinions frankly. Tendays 
ago a brilliant occurrence took place in 
that House. A Motion was made for re- 
trenchment—a very unmeaning one, as he 
thought—and the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government met it in a straight- 
forward and, he was glad to say, a most 
successful manner. He said he would not 
discuss the question as to the particular 
Resolution that ought to be adopted, but 
would go at once into another question— 
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namely, whether or not the House would 
have Lord Palmerston at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Knowing that his 
leadership was cherished in the House of 
Commons, the noble Lord did right to 
take that tone. The hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary was an apt pupil, and 
had followed the same course, for he said, 
‘“‘ This isa seriouscase. The hon. Gentle- 
man who made this Motion wants to fling a 
stone at Italian unity.” His reply to the 
hon. Gentleman was, “ Italian unity must 
be an article of very brittle manufacture if 
it cannot bear a stone cast at it in this 
House.”” He had had the honour of being 
returned for a large town; and he had 
stated to its constituency that he was a 
firm supporter of the policy of the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs with regard to Italy. 
He was still a supporter of that policy. 
But he thought, however successful had 
been the achievement of establishing the 
Italian kingdom, it had been brought about 
by means, and through the agency of per- 
sons, of whom the less said the better. 
However much he might agree with the 
result, he thought the way in which it was 
effected would not, in the page of history, 
be very creditable to its origin. That 
being the state of things, it was not sur- 
prising that cases should have occurred of 
injury done to British subjects. He would 
not attempt to refute the defence of the 
course taken by Her Majesty’s Government 
made by the Solicitor General. Let them 
look at the case in this way. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said, what an enor- 
mity it would be if they sanctioned the 
view that a country should be made answer- 
able for every act of a ship leaving a 
foreign port under her colours. That was 
true enough ; but the case in question was 
exceptional, They could not call that a 
common piratical expedition which ended 
in making greater territorial changes than 
had occurred in Europe in the last twenty- 
five years. What the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer called a piratical expedition, 
ended in a territorial change that doubled 
the extent of one of the smallest sove- 
reignties of Europe. Could they compare 
consequences of this kind with the ordinary 
consequences of a piratical expedition ? 
He would not discuss the legal part of the 
case ; he would look at it in a common- 
sense point of view. The Solicitor General 
said it was not certain this expedition had 
the authority of General Garibaldi. But 
he thought the despatch of the 24th of 
July, 1860, in which the General com- 
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manding the national army of Italy ordered 
the steamer to be chartered, did amount to 
an authorization. Nor was it an isolated 
déspatch. Admiral Mundy, writing from 
Naples, on the 4th of September, 1860, ex- 
pressed his belief that General Garibaldi 
was not cognizant of anything that liad 
been illegally conducted. But the trans- 
action brought great advantage to Gari- 
baldi’s expedition ; and he thought it ex- 
travagant to say that these circumstances 
took place without the authority of General 
Garibaldi, The vessel left Genoa, and the 
persons on board committed great ravages 
on the property of an inoffensive English 
gentleman, who had chosen an elegant re- 
treat in this island in order more pleasantly 
to cultivate his taste for literature, gar- 
dening, and farming. He and his wife ap- 
peared to have a good position in society, 
and might be expected to speak and act 
like persons of good condition ; but one of 
the accusations against the lady was that 
she had called Victor Emmanuel ‘a bul- 
lock merchant.’’ That did not convey the 
idea of great brilliance of repartee. He 
was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
idiom of Italian to say whether the term 
conveyed anything more in the original 
than it did in the translation; but he 
owned he was unwilling to believe that such 
language had been uttered by the lips of a 
gentlewoman, and, to his mind, it looked 
very much like a ber ep story. But 
the expedition that landed on the island of 
Monte Cristo, to the injury of the English 
proprietor, resulted in a great acquisition 
of territory by Victor Emmanuel; and 
patting aside any question of law, he would 
ask whether Victor Emmanuel was not, as 
a man of honour, bound to offer a fair and 
adequate compensation for the injury done? 
Was he not bound, as a gentleman, to 
accept the responsibility of what had pro- 
duced such great advantage tohim? The 
noble Viscount had often vindicated, with 
great success, the rights of British sub- 
jects. The confidence of the country, 
which he had so justly obtained, was de- 
rived from the manliness with which he 
had always vindicated the fair claims of 
British subjects ; and he hoped the noble 
Lord would not neglect the principle on 
this occasion. 


Mr. STIRLING thought the hon. 


Member for Taunton (Mr. Cavendish Ben. 
tinck) had been treated somewhat unfairly 
from the Treasury Bench. The House 
would acknowledge that the hon. Mem- 
ber had introduced a subject, by which 
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warm feelings might easily have been 
excited, in a very calm and temperate 
manner. It was necessary to his hon. 
Friend’s ease to deny the accuracy of 
some statements made by Sir James 
Hudson in his despatch ; but he had done 
so without in the smallest degree gry ot 
ing Sir James Hudson’s honour. So far 
from it, he went out of his way to ex- 
plain how a mistake might have arisen. 
Yet for this his hon. Friend had been 
attacked by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who used an epithet 
which his own good sense induced him 
in a few minutes afterwards to withdraw. 
The Solicitor General had also applied 
the epithets “‘ unjust” and ‘* ungenerous” 
to his hon. Friend. Now, what was the 
particular point of the case? Sir James 
Hudson described an interview with the 
owners of the ship Orwell in a particular 
manner. This representation, his hon, 
Friend stated, was inaccurate ; and he did 
so on the authority of the owners in ques- 
tion, two gentlemen who were present 
at this moment in London, and whose 
description of what took place differed 
widely from that of Sir James Hudson, 
He had no doubt that the matter could 
be explained, and that Sir James Hudson 
would himself be anxious to explain it, 
But when he heard the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Solicitor General taking 
refuge in such epithets as they had ap- 
plied to the statement of his hon. Friend, 
he thought their case could not be so 
strong as they desired it to be thought. 
The Solicitor General had said that the 
second statement submitted to the Queen’s 
Advocate by the Government, being less 
favourable to Mr. Watson Taylor, had 
produced a less favourable answer from 
the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. It did not, however, appear that 
the lawyer on whose last opinion the less 
favourable despatch of the noble Earl was 
founded, knew that Mr. Taylor distinetly 
denied being aware of the annexation of 
the territory of Tuscany by the King of 
Sardinia when the alleged offence was com- 
mitted. The post had not then reached 
the island with the news that Victor Em- 
manuel had been proclaimed King, and 
therefore Mr. Taylor was in ignorance of 
what his opponents thought of importance 
in the charges against him. The House 
had heard a great deal of the lawlessness 
of the pirates who had pillaged the island 
of Monte Cristo. No doubt pirates were 
always lawless, but it had not been shown 
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in what respect these men differed from 
those who embarked with Garibaldi, and 
assisted him in the conquest of Naples. 
They formed part of the same body, and, 
if he were correctly informed, Settembrini, 
who was tingleader in the seizure of the 
Orwell, at this moment held a commission 
in the service of the King of Italy. Per- 
haps, however, as an answer to the charge 
of lawlessness, it would be sufficient to 
read the agreement, signed by those who 
embarked on board the Orwell. The fol- 
lowing were the terms of the agreement, 
to which he ventured to eall the especial 
attention of the House :— 

*« Agreement, to be valuable and considered as 
ship’s articles. We, the undersigned, of our own 
free will, hereby agree to join in —— one or more 
of Garibaldi’s men-of-war or transport ships for 
the purpose of fighting on behalf of the Italian 
cause as men-of-wars-men under Garibaldi’s 
immediate command, or one of his appointed 
officers, and there to serve in a brave, faithful, 
honest, and sober manner. We all understand 
and agree that we are to be under the same dis- 
ciplinary law as the army—that is, martial law. 
For our services we are to receive — franes per 
month, payable monthly or quarterly, and £200 
sterling per gun prize money, to be divided 
among the crew according to the usual custom, 
twenty days after the prize enters port.” 

These men were thus neither more nor 
less entitled to the phrase “ lawless’’ than 
the other Volunteers who formed part of 
Garibaldi’s expedition, for which expedi- 
tion these very men were engaged, and 
in which it appears many of them were 
ultimately combatants under the com- 
mand of Garibaldi himself. Certainly no 
man had benefited more largely by the 
services of Garibaldi and his comrades 
than the King of Italy, or had less 
right to repudiate claims to which the 
acts of Garibaldi’s followers had justly 
exposed him. A witty Frenchman in the 
last century, speaking of the Princes of 
Savoy, said that ‘‘ geography prevented 
them from being honest men.”’ That saying 
had often recurred to his mind during the 
negotiations for the cession of Savoy to 
France. He(Mr. Stirling) remembered, how- 
ever, the difficult and trying circumstances 
in which the King of Italy was placed, 
and he was thus led to compassionate that 
which he could not but condemn. Now, 
however, that the King of Sardinia had 
become King of Italy, he really hoped 
that those geographical necessities which 
had borne so hard upon his ancestors, had 
passed away, and that by respecting the 


rights of his own subjects, the rights of 
other Powers, and the rights of English- 
men, he would endeavour to deserve his 
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title of J? Re Galantuomo. He had read 
with great pain the despatch of Count 
Cavour; but, after all, the question for 
that House was—how had Her Majesty's 
Government behaved? Being an adinirer; 
in the main, of the present foreign poliey 
of the noble Earl at the Foreign Office 
having more especially sympathized with 
his Italian policy, and having, in his 
humble way, taken the greatest interest 
in Italian unity—he regretted he could not 
say that, in his opinion, the action of the 
Foreign Secretary had been satisfactory 
in this case. On the 30th of Janua 

that noble Earl wrote one of those ad- 
mirable compositions known as his “* spirit- 
ed despatches.”” In a few months, how- 
ever, a change came over the noble Lord’s 
spirit. The House could not, in the 
papers before it, watch the process, but in 
a few months the spirit had entirely evapo- 
rated, and Mr. Tavlor was told, in a milk- 
and-water despatch signed by an Under 
Secretary, that he must put up with his 
intolerable wrongs. Let him compare this 
treatment of a British subject, who, for no 
wrong done by him, had had his. property 
ravaged and destroyed, with the course 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Government 
when a foreign subject was concerned. In 
October last, at the very time this affair 
was under the consideration of the Foreign 
Office, Father Passaglia, a subject of the 
Pope, having written a very able pamphlet 
in favour of Italian unity and against the 
temporal power of the Pope, went to Rome 
to observe the effect of his work. When 
he arrived, his pamphlet was condemned, 
and he himself threatened with arrest. 
What the precise danger which threatened 
this distinguished man might be he knew 
not; but he had heard, and read in the 
newspapers—and the statement had not 
been denicd—that Lord Russell sent orders 
to Rome that a British passport was to be 
given to Father Passaglia, and that he was 
to receive all the protection that could be 
afforded to a British subject. He made 
no remark on this proceeding. The Fo- 
reign Secretary had, perhaps, good grounds 
for what he had done ; but why an Italian 


-eeclesiastic, who was not a British subject, 


and who had no claim to the protection of 
a British Minister, should be treated with 
so much respect, he (Mr. Stirling) could 
not altogether understand. He believed 
that the noble Lord would have better 
employed his energies on behalf of this 


British subject who had been so cruelly 


wronged, than in using what he must re- 
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gard as a considerable liberty with respect 
to a member of the Pope’s opposition. 
He believed the noble Lord would not have 
ventured to pursue a similar course if 
Father Passaglia had been, not an Italian, 
but a Frenchman. Had he been a French- 
man in danger of Cayenne or Lambessa, 
would the noble Lord have ventured to 
order Lord Cowley to give him a British 
passport, and the protection of British 
power? The noble Lord knew he was 
dealing with a Government that was weak 
at home and unpopular in this country, 
that he was dealing with Rome and not 
France, with the Pope and not the Empe- 
ror. He now called upon him to deal with 
equal spirit with a Government both popu- 
lar at home and powerful abroad, popular 
which was both in Italy and England ; but 
endeavouring to evade the just claim of a 
deeply injured and innocent Englishman. 
Sin MINTO FARQUHAR said, that 
his hon. Friend who opened this debate 
could not have stated the circumstances 
more temperately or with a greater ab- 
sence of party feeling, and he could not 
therefore help expressing his astonishment 
at the speech of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Had matters come to 
such a pass that justice could not be de- 
manded in that House for a British sub- 
ject without an imputation of partisanship 
against the Italian Government being flung 
at the Opposition benches? He would 
maintain that there had been no party in 
that House more gratified to see the 
hopes of Italy fulfilled, and Italian liber- 
ty thoroughly established, than the men 
among whom he had the honour to sit. 
It was all very well for the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government to 
set aside the question of finance, and then 
to ask what Italy would be if she were in 
the hands of his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Disraeli.) For himself, he demanded that 
these questions should be discussed on their 
merits. He was quite as anxious to see 
Italy in a state of freedom and independ- 
ence as any hon. Member who sat on the 
Ministerial benches. What would have 
happened if Mr. Taylor had been a French 
or American instead of a British subject ? 
Would a French or American Minister 
have tamely sat down when a French or 
American subject had had his house at- 
tacked and his estate ravaged, and then 
told him to seek redress in the law courts 
of Sardinia, at a time, too, when Sir James 
Hudson stated that the judges themselves 
who heard the case were carried away by 
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the excitement of the time, when the 
fate of Italy was trembling in the ba- 
lance. Was the House to be told that 
Mr. Taylor should have recourse to such 
courts for justice? Who was the origi- 
nator of the whole affair against Mr, 
Taylor? Why, a corporal who had been 
sent to the island with a few men as a 
guard, whom he had employed, and against 
whom he had lodged a complaint, and 
who, no doubt, had invented the whole 
story. Mr. Watson Taylor was accused 
of sedition, and his wife of seditious gesti- 
culation; his labourers were charged at 
the same time, and he was to be brought 
before a court without a witness. Now, 
Mr. Taylor was a friend and relative of 
his, and he was satisfied that that gentle- 
man was incapable of uttering the expres- 
sions attributed to him, and that Mrs. 
Taylor was equally incapable of making 
use of the vulgar terms which were put 
into her mouth. The whole thing was 
ridiculous, They were British subjects, 
and had suffered great loss, for Mr. Taylor 
had expended £10,000 or £12,000 on 
his property, and was living upon it in a 
peaceable manner. The Sardinian Go- 
vernment admitted that the proceedings 
were wrong, and had remitted the sentence 
pronounced upon him, and had paid his 
expenses, and they ought also to pay him 
the compensation to which he was fairly 
entitled. Surely, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment were open to friendly remonstrance 
on the subject from the Government of this 
country. He should be glad to know why 
the evidence of the labourers of Mr. Taylor 
was not to be considered as good as that 
given by his accusers, yet the corporal 
and his guard were believed and the la- 
bourers were not. It was said, if Mr. 
Taylor had remained at Monte Cristo 
when the Orwell arrived, he might have 
prevented the destruction of property 
which took place there. But Consul Mac- 
bean was of a different opinion, and said 
it was lucky for Mr. Taylor that he was 
not on the island when the vessel arrived 
there. The case altogether was a very 
strong one, and it had been left almost 
entirely to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer and the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, without support from Members on 
the Government side of the House, which 
was very significant, to defend the con- 
duct of the Sardinian Government. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
think there are two persons who have, in 


different ways, been ill-used. The one is 
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Sir James Hudson, the other Mr. Watson 
Taylor. I think Sir James Hudson has 
been very unfairly attacked by the hon. 
Gentleman who submitted this Motion, and 
I am satisfied that the accusation against 
Sir James Hudson, of having made state- 
ments which are totally unfounded—im- 
plying also that he believed them at the 
time to be unfounded—is an imputation 
which the hon. Gentleman will be disposed 
on reflection entirely to withdraw. Every- 
body who knows Sir James Hudson knows 
that there is not a more honourable man 
living ; that there is no man more inca- 
pable of misrepresenting anything, much 
more of stating anything which he does 
not believe to be true. He is a man who 
has distinguished himself greatly in all 
the employments in which he has found 
himself, and who has, on every occasion, 
upheld the honour and dignity of the 
country which he has served. With regard 
to Mr. Watson Taylor, no doubt he has 
sustained very grievous injury. Nobody 
denies that. The question at issue in this 
night’s debate has been whether the cir- 
cumstances of the case were such as to 
have justified Her Majesty’s Government 
in authoritatively demanding redress and 
compensation in his favour from the Italian 
Government. Now, there are two differ- 
ent parts of Mr. Watson Taylor’s case. 
The one is the trial at Porto Ferrajo; 
the other is the destruction of Mr. Taylor’s 
property in the island of Monte Cristo. I 
am quite ready to admit that the condem- 
nation passed upon him at Porto Ferrajo 
may have been totally unjust. But, never- 
theless, it was founded upon the evidence 
such as it was, which the Court had before 
it. Mr. Taylor, for a reason which I do 
not impugn—he very likely judged pro- 
perly with reference to his own personal 
security under the circumstances of the 
case—did not think it right to appear 
before the Court, and therefore did not 
give the evidence which would have rebutted 
that brought against him. The Court 
could only form its judgment upon the 
statements made before it, the trath of 
which it was bound to assume. Mr. Watson 
Taylor, however, did not suffer any real 
injury from this, because the Italian Go- 
vernment remitted the sentence passed 
upon him and paid his expenses, thereby 
admitting that the sentence was an unjust 
one, and one which would not have been 
pronounced if his evidence in reply had 
been given. We must therefore dismiss 
altogether that part of the case, upon 
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which a great deal of stress has been laid 
by those who have spoken to-night. The 
real grievance is the injury done to Mr. 
Taylor’s property at Monte Cristo. Now, 
it is very plain that the injury was inflicted 
by persons who were not at the time in 
the service of the Italian Government. 
They have been described on both sides of 
the House as persons who acted like 
pirates. Well, then the question arises 
whether the Government of a country from 
the port of which piratical vessels sail is 
liable to give compensation for the piratical 
acts of the crew? Undoubtedly not. 
Nobody can contend that if a piratical vessel 
sails from a port of this country, and com- 
mits outrages in another part of the world, 
the British Government is liable to make 
good the injuries which that piratical vessel 
may have inflicted. If you hold that these 
people were pirates, not Italian subjects, 
but foreigners embarking in a vessel from 
an Italian port, and committing outrageous 
acts of piracy—if that be granted, then 
you are not entitled to demand from the 
Italian Government reparation for the acts 
of persons who were not under its control 
nor acting under its orders, and for whose 
acts that Government cannot be held re- 
sponsible. My noble Friend at the head of 
the Foreign Office did, upon the first state- 
ment, think the case was a strong one— 
as, undoubtedly, in point of injury it was— 
and that there were grounds upon which the 
Italian Government might be called upon to 
make reparation, and he wrote a despatch 
in that sense. Further information, how- 
ever, came to him, and that further in- 
formation was referred to the Queen’s 
Advocate. I may here state that it is the 
practice of the Foreign Office to submit 
every document connected with the matter 
upon which a legal opinion is required to 
the officer from whom that legal opinion is 
asked, and it is obvious, that if that were 
not done, the Foreign Office would defeat 
its own object in asking for an opinion. 
That is done for this reason, that the 
Secretary of State may know upon what 
grounds he may safely act, and take his 
stand in making application to a foreign 
Government upon a given case. But if he 
did not give to the legal officer every fact in 
his possession connected with the matter 
upon which an opinion is asked, he would 
defeat the purpose for which the opinion 
is required. Therefore, the consistent 
and the necessary practice is to send 
all the papers to the three Law Officers 
or to the single Law Officer who is 
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consulted. There is an end, then, of the 
complaint that any part of the papers were 
withheld from the Queen’s Advocate. I 
will undertake to say that every fact in the 
possession of the Foreign Office upon 
which an opinion could be founded was 
submitted to the Queen’s Advocate when 
his opinion was asked for, Now, what 
was the result of this last reference to the 
Queen’s Advocate? That Law Officer, 
taking into consideration all the cireum- 
stances of the case, reported to my noble 
Friend that there were not grounds upon 
which internationally the Government of 
this country could make any demand upon 
the Government of Italy. Then, what was 
my noble Friend to do? Was he to make 
a demand which his legal adviser told him 
he was not entitled to make? Suppose 
he had made a demand, and it had been 
rejected, and measures of hostility had 
followed, he would have been called upon 
to explain to Parliament the grounds upon 
which those measures had been taken. 
What would this House have said if they 
found that he was acting in direct contra- 
diction to the opinions of his legal adviser ? 
It was impossible for my noble Friend to 
act otherwise than he has acted ; and, as 
far as this discussion has turned upon the 
consideration of the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, I contend the Government has done 
precisely what it was our duty to do—in 
the first place, my noble Friend urged 
a claim which appeared to him to be well 
founded; and when upon further investiga- 
tion the legal adviser of the Government 
reported that it was a claim that could not 
properly be urged, he abstained from urging 
it. I contend that, however hard it may 
have borne on Mr. Watson Taylor and his 
interests, my noble Friend could only pur- 
sue the course he has pursued. I admit 
that there is a further question, beyond 
the conduct of her Majesty’s Government, 
and that is the decision at which, after full 
consideration and a review of the facts, 
the Italian Government may arrive in a 
ease of this kind. It cannot be - denied 
that from a concatenation of cireumstances 
ever which Mr. and Mrs. Taylor had no 
eontrol—although I think they might by a 
different course have avoided some portion 
of the evils they have sustained — but, 
passing over that, it must be admitted they 

ave suffered grievous loss. That loss has 
been sustained, not at a period, as was 
stated by my hon. Friend, when Italy was 
in a condition of anarchy, when the laws 
were suspended, when no justice could be 
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had from the courts, and when the ordi- 
nary transactions of mankind were involved 
in confusion. That never was the case, 
for all the changes that have taken place 
there have taken place with most wonderful 
moderation, and with an absence of inter- 
ruption of public order and public justice, 
It is not true, then, to say that there was 
any period at which application might not 
have been made to the tribunals of that 
country with a fair expectation of justice 
being done. Therefore I must say I think 
Mr, Taylor would have been well advised 
if he had had recourse to the courts of law 
for a remedy against the owners of the 
Orwell—for loans they are the parties 
from whom redress should have been de- 
manded. But, making all allowances for 
impressions produced upon his mind by 
circumstances which had oceurred, and 
making allowance for apprehensions he 
might have entertained that prejudices 
would have operated against him, so that 
it was useless to apply to the courts of law, 
I cannot but think that the Government of 
the King of Italy, now that these transac- 
tions have passed away, may, upon recon- 
sideration, and especially when they learn 
the sympathy which this case has excited 
on both sides of this House—may be 
inclined to look upon it from a differ- 
ent point of view from that from which 
they had considered it before. I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if any friendly 
representations from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can tend in any way to influence 
the decision which we cannot demand as a 
right—beeause we are told by our legal 
adviser that we are not entitled to do so— 
such representations will be made, and 
considering the friendly relations hap- 
pily existing between the Italian Govern- 
ment and the Government of Her Majesty, 
and the strong and general expressions of 
opinion in this House, such representations 
may have weight, I think, with the Italian 
Government. As far as those considera- 
tions go, I have no hesitation in saying 
that Her Majesty’s Government will feel a 
pleasure in representing them to the Italian 
Government. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I have always 
been of opinion that discussion in this 
House is of great advantage. And when 
I contrast the speech we have just heard 
from the First Minister of the Crown with 
those with which we have been favoured 
on the same subject from the Under Seere- 
tary of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, I find renewed evidence to 
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confirm me in that conviction, This de- 
bate, after the statement of my hon. 
Friend near me—a statement ample and 
perspicuous, and which did justice to all the 
circumstances of the case—was encoun- 
tered on the part of the Under Secretary 
by an announcement that any remarks 
made on it would be looked upon as an ex- 
pression of want of confidence in the Go- 
vernment. There is an old saying, ‘‘ Once 
in a way,” and in the hands of a great 
master, and one entitled to use weapons, 
whieh ought seldom to be had recourse to, 
such a proceeding may be justified ; but it 
is one which ought to be used very seldom, 
as I think its constant repetition might be 
somewhat dangerous to our Parliamentary 
Government. I have always been of opi- 
nion that successes obtained by such 
means are of a very dangerous character 
even to those who are successful, and that 
sometimes, instead of making a Govern- 
ment strong, they only make a House of 
Commons weak. But in the present case, 
when the wrongs of an English gentleman 
are brought under the consideration of the 
House of Commons, I cannot conceive any- 
thing more indiscreet than that the first 
member of the Government who rises to 
speak upon them should meet the question 
with a cry of a party debate, and cast an 
imputation upon: others of gross party 
feeling. [Mr. Layanp: I said nothing 
of the kind.] Well, perhaps you said 
something stronger. I believe I have only 
weakly expressed the views of the hon. 
Gentleman. But I think the course of 
the debate has dispelled any opinion of 
that kind ; and it appears to me that there 
is a conviction on all sides that the only 
motive of my hon. Friend, and the only 
one which influenced those who expressed 
similar views from both sides of the House, 
is that we are called upon to discharge one 
of the highest duties of a representative in 
this assembly—namely, that when a ques- 
tion of the grievance of a British subject 
is bronght before us, we should give it that 
calm and attentive consideration which it re- 
quires. I will make no remark on the speech 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, except 
that it seemed to me to be pitched in the 
same unfortunate tone as that of the Under 
Secretary, and for which I admit that the 
Chief Minister who has just addressed us 
has completely compensated. It has been 


said that this question must be considered 
either in a legal or political point of view. 
Well, we had the legal aspect of it put by 
the Solicitor General and another Member 
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of the Government. The Solicitor General 
showed that there was a clear legal remedy 
in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor against 
the Italian Government, and that they might 
bring their action against—whom ? Why, 
against General Garibaldi, So that Gen- 
eral Garibaldi having presented the So- 
vereign of Sardivia with the kingdom of 
Italy is to have an action brought against 
him by Mr. and Mrs. Taylor. Now, I 
think nothing could be more ungenerous 
than this suggestion of the hon, and learned 
Solicitor General, I remember, some years 
ago there was a debate upon China in this 
House. It was the commencement of 
that unfortunate policy so much favoured 
by the Chief Minister that has cost us 
such millions of money. We had a debate 
upon China, in the course of which we had 
a speech from a distinguished lawyer—I 
dare say it was the Solicitor General of 
that day—and it was impossible to resist 
the chain of arguments by which he proved 
the legal remedy which certain unfortu- 
nate people had against the Emperor of 
China. I reeollect Sir James Graham, 
who followed on that occasion, saying, 
‘Mr. Speaker, for God’s sake, let us get 
this question out of Nisi Prius,” Well, 
I say, the same in reference to this case 
of Mr. and Mrs. Taylor. If the only 
remedy for the sufferers is to be had in 
an action against General Garibaldi in a 
conrt at Naples, I must say I can hardly 
congratulate them upon their character of 
British subjects. But, as to viewing this 
question in a political sense—why, Sir, 
when a country is in a state of revolution 
everything relating to it is political, and 
it is ridiculous and mere pedantry to 
talk about having recourse to courts of 
justiee. The noble Lord has in this re- 
spect taken a right view of the case. He 
has generously offered his assistanee to- 
wards procuring redress, but at the same 
time he intimated his opinion—not very 
generously I think—that if Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor had behaved otherwise than as they 
had done, they might not have been placed 
in so painful a position. My opinion is that 
Mr. Taylor was placed in a most difficult 
position, and that he has acted on the whole 
with as much discretion as ene could reason- 
ably expect. But we are not to look at 
his discretion in the matter, but to his 
rights as a British subjeet who has been 
grossly injured, and whose property has 
been outrageously violated. The noble 
Lord referred very strongly to Sir James 


Hudson, Now, I look upon that gentle- 
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man as a valuable servant of the Crown. 
I have no hesitation in saying, that he 

ssesses great energy and zeal—though 
Malleyrand thought zeal not the most 
desirable quality in a Minister — and 
is an able public servant. But Sir 
James Hudson is not free from indis- 
cretion, and in his time he has committed 
acts of indiscretion. I remember, only 
three years ago, vindicating him in this 
House from an act of great indiscretion, 
on the ground of his far superior public 
services. We ought not therefore to 
look with severity on the supposed faults 
of Mr. Taylor, or to visit him with the 
charge of indiscretion, when Sir James 
Hudson himself is not always free from it. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Taylor is an 
English subject, a gentleman, and the 
near relative of gentlemen who have sat 
in this House. It cannot be denied that 
he has been greatly injured and treated 
with gross injustice. His claim for repa- 
ration cannot be put off in this House so 
easily as some hon. Members seem to sup- 
ose. We cannot be put off in our demand 
for inquiry with a view to the redress of 
his wrongs by such arguments as those 
urged by the Under Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I say that 
the view expressed by the noble Viscount 
is more liberal, more wise, more politic, 
and more conducive to the interests of 
Italy itself, than that expressed by his 
colleagues in the Government. I say, 
looking at the grievances and injuries 
which this honourable man, Mr. Taylor, 
has experienced, I think that the noble 
Lord is right in holding out what is 
in form only a hope of reparation ; but, 
coming from such lips, must be viewed 
as a certainty that Mr. Taylor will re- 
ceive that redress to which he is en- 
titled. That is only what the noble 
Lord has done in many cases before. 
Why, it is only a year ago that a gentle- 
man—an English gentleman who could 
not obtain a place to which he thought he 
was entitled in a German railway carriage 
—I suppose you all remember what a sen- 
sation was created throughout the country 
on that subject—I will not speak of the 
thundering articles in thundering news- 
papers ; I will not speak of the murmurs 
of an indignant and sympathizing coun- 
try; but we had the noble Lord the First 
Minister of the Crown, because that gen- 
tleman did not get a place in a German 
railway carriage, coming down to this 
House and absolutely delivering an oration 
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that threatened Prussia with a revolution, 
I say, there is some hope for Mr. Watson 
Taylor when such a distinguished person 
as that First Minister of the country pro- 
mises to do something ; and it is from the 
unfailing patriotism of the noble Lord that 
we have some chance that a little more 
spirit will be infused into the diplomatic 
relations between the Italian Government 
and this country than the Under Secretary 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
us any hope to expect. If Mr. Watson 
Taylor had been a Don Pacifico, then I am 
confident that he would not have pleaded 
in vain to the noble Lord; but I wish to 
do justice to the noble Lord, and I think 
that what he has done to night is most 
encouraging, and that the recollection of 
the great feat of the noble Lord in the 
Pacifico case will animate him now, and 
he will say, ‘‘ I who vindicated the rights 
of Don Pacifico, a foreigner and alien, 
i will not be backward now because the 
sufferer is an Englishman and an English 
gentleman. I will not accept the course 
chalked out by my colleagues, but in this, 
as in all other cases where I am concerned, 
I will vindicate the honour of my country, 
and protect the rights of my countrymen.” 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he had never intended to accuse Sir James 
Hudson of having wilfully misstated the 
facts of the case. What he had stated 
was, that in his multiplicity of business he 
had probably forgotten what had occurred. 
Having heard the assurance of the noble 
Lord, and believing that the noble Lord 
would always act up to what he said, he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND THE ACT 
OF UNIFORMITY.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. E, P. BOUVERIE said, he rose to 
call attention to a Petition from Resident 
Fellows and Masters of Arts of Cambridge 
University, respecting the Act of Unifor- 
mity. The Petition went to show that 
certain provisions in the Act of Unifor- 
mity, which required all persons before 
admission to fellowships in colleges to 
make a declaration of conformity with 
the doctrines of the Established Church, 
were, in the opinion of the Petitioners, 
injurious to the University, and the Peti- 
tioners therefore prayed that those pro- 
visions might be repealed. The Petition 


























lows of the University ; and among them 
were comprised no fewer than sixteen 
tutors and assistant tutors of different 
colleges. The signatures, therefore, were 
those of gentlemen who were best qualified 
to form an opinion on the subject, and that 
opinion was entitled to the greatest weight 
upon @ question of the kind. A few years 
ago the subject was comparatively of no 
importance ; but in the year 1856, upon 
the passing of the Cambridge University 
Act, the operation of the Uniformity Act 
was brought fully into view in reference to 
the exclusion of Nonconformists from the 
emoluments of the colleges of Cambridge. 
Previously to that time a statute of the 
University, dating from the time of James 
I., required all who took a degree to sign 
a declaration of membership of the Chureh 
of England, and that statute was found to 
be so complete a barrier to all who were 
not members of the Established Church 
that it was not necessary to consider how 
the Act of Uniformity operated. In 1856 
the great barriers to Nonconformists be- 
coming members of the foundations were 
removed. It was enacted that for the fu- 
ture, with reference to all degrees except 
in theology, no subscription or declara- 
tion should be required, and the Univer- 
sity Statute of James I. thus became 
imperative. The operation of the Act 
of Uniformity being thus brought more 
distinctly into view, the Petitioners came 
to the conclusion thai it was for the inter- 
est of education that the remaining barrier 
should be taken away. They wished the 
colleges to be left free. It appeared, that 
if a certain portion of the Act of Uniform- 
ity was repealed then, with the approbation 
of Her Majesty in Council, the authorities 
of the University would be enabled to 
deal with the matter in such a way as 
to them seemed best, and the Petition- 
ers were satisfied that the remaining 
restrictions should be removed, and 
that a wider field should be now opened 
to those who were to take part in the 
education of the youth at Cambridge. 
They had had a most convincing proof 
of the injury which this statute im- 
posed on them at present. Two of the 
Senior Wranglers within the last two or 
three years were respectively members of 
the Free Church of Scotland and of the 
Baptist Church, and not being admitted 
to compete for fellowships in the colleges 
to which they belonged, they had no in- 

ucement to remain in the University 
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was signed by seventy-four resident Fel- | 
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for the purpose of taking part in carrying 
on education in those establishments, as 
they otherwise naturally would. This cir- 
cumstance attracted the attention of those 
who took an interest in the cause of 
liberal education, and they stated that the 
repeal of the statute would enable them 
to deal with the matter in a manner bene- 
ficial for educational purposes. He knew 
that it was always supposed that these 
great foundations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were pure Church of England 
establishments, aud that the Church of 
England was entitled to a monopoly of 
their emoluments. That was true with re- 
spect to many of the colleges at Cambridge 
in the present day, and their statutes 
framed under the University Act of 1856 
required that their Fellows should be mem. 
bers of the Church of England. It was 
not, however, true with respect to some 
other of the colleges at Cambridge, which 
had no such strict limitatation of the col- 
lege emoluments ; and there was nothing 
but the Act of Uniformity which prevented 
them from electing qualified Nonconform- 
ists to fellowships ; and as regarded the 
remainder, it was competent for them, if 
they thought fit, to alter their college 
statutes with the consent of the Queen 
in Council. If the Session were less far 
advanced, he should not have hesitated 
to propose a Bill to repeal that portion 
of the Act of Uniformity which excluded 
Nonconformists from fellowships ; but he 
gave notice that it was his intention in 
a future Session to move for leave to in- 
troduce such a Bill. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
been in the House when the Cambridge 
University Act was under consideration, 
he fully remembered the ground upon 
which the restriction now in question was 
retained. It had been preserved from 
no wish to debar any person, not being a 
member of the Church of Engiand, from 
any of the emoluments of the University 
—not in the least; but as the Fellows 
formed the governing body of the differ- 
ent colleges, and thus in great measure of 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
it was thought inappropriate, considering 
that the Universities were the great source 
of the education of the clergymen of the 
Chureh of England, and also of the great 
body of the laity of the Church of Eng- 
land, who desired that their sons should 
be brought up according to the doctrine 
of the Church of England—it was thought 
and decided, that it would be inappro- 
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priate that the governing body should 
be exempted from that test which se- 
cured uniformity with the Church of 
England. The House then held, and he 
thought wisely, that as the University of 
Cambridge was not like the London Uni- 
versity, an open University, but a Univer- 
sity intimately connected with the Church 
of England, therefore, while the Noncon- 
formists were admitted to all the advan- 
tages of education, that still in the go- 
verning bodies of the principal colleges 
conformity with the doctrine of the Chureh 
of England should be secured, since that 
was the Church with which the University 
was connected. 


UNITED STATES—GENERAL BUTLER’S 
PROCLAMATION AT NEW ORLEANS. 
QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN WALSH said, he rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government has received official informa- 
tion authenticating a Proclamation at- 
tributed to General Butler, the Military 
Governor of New Orleans, menacing the 
women of that city with the most degrad- 
ing treatment, as a punishment for any 
mark of disrespect offered to any officer or 
soldier of the United States Army; and, 
in the event of an affirmative answer, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government have 
deemed it right to remonstrate with the 
American Government against the issue 
of such an order; and to move for any 
Papers relating to this subject? The hon. 
Member said, that when he placed the 
notice of this Question on the paper, he 
hoped the answer of the Government would 
have been that the proclamation in ques- 
tion was one of those fabrications which 
had been so ingeniously circulated during 
the civil war in America ; for when he first 
saw the proclamation, it did appear to him 
absolutely incredible that a Boner Offi- 
cer filling so high a position in the United 
States army as General Butler should 
have issued an order which must inflict 
so much obloquy and disgrace. But he 
had observed in the journals of that morn- 
ing, and from the letter written by the 
generally accurate New York correspond- 
ent of The Times, that this proclamation 
had been eagerly canvassed at New York, 
that it had excited great attention, and 
was generally believed to be genuine. He 
regretted to see also that up to the time 
when the last mails left America there was 
no report of any formal repudiation of the 
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proclamation by the United States Govern. 
ment, nor of censure and condemnation 
of its author. Although, however, under 
these circumstances, the hope he had 
entertained was greatly weakened, still he 
did indulge the hope that the reply of the 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs would allay that deep and 
indignant feeling that had been created 
among all classes of Englishmen by the 
publication of so extraordinary a ole: or 
tion, so utterly repugnant to the spirit of 
the 19th century and the whole of the 
usages of civilized warfare. In the few 
observations which he wished to make in 
introducing the question, he should care- 
fully abstain from raising any question as 
to the merits of that great contest which 
was now raging on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We had hitherto maintained an 
impartial and strict neutrality, and in Par- 
liament we had also maintained a wise and 
prudent reserve ; but while refraining from 
saying a word upon the merits of the civil 
war, it was necessary that he should make 
the observation that it appeared from the 
testimony of all travellers, confirmed by 
both official and semi-official reports, that 
wherever the Northern armies had pene- 
trated into the South they had been uni- 
versally received as invaders or foreign 
foes, and there had not been the slightest 
evidence of the existence of any party, in- 
deed of scarcely an individual, who did not 
look upon the soldiers of the Northern 
States with the most determined hostility. 
That would appear to be the universal 
feeling throughout the South, and the 
Southerners, rightly or wrongly, identified 
their cause with the sacred names of in- 
dependence, liberty, and love of country. 
Was it, therefore, wonderful that through- 
out the whole population of the Southern 
States the women should partake of the 
feelings of their husbands, their brothers, 
their sons, and their lovers? It was, 
indeed, inevitable not only that they 
should partake of those feelings, but that 
they should express them with a vehe- 
mence and excitability, which was part of 
their nature. Such feelings were not only 
natural, but even praiseworthy ; and we, 
who looked upon the progress of this strug- 
gle with less bitterness than those actually 
engaged in it, and could afford to award 
merit to both sides where it was due, must 
feel that our sympathies were with those 
women who identified themselves with 
those who, nearest and dearest to them, 
were daily risking their lives in that great 
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struggle, and in what they considered a 
most sacred cause. He should have 
thought that those sentiments of honour 
and chivalrous observance which distin- 
guished their profession would have ani- 
mated the officers and soldiers of a ciyil- 
ized country, and would have made it im- 
possible that anything like discourtesy or 
insult would have been offered to women— 
and those women their own countrywomen. 
But what was the fact? New Orleans 
had been captured ; and the arms of the 
Northern States had been successful in 
establishing a military occupation of that 
great city. It was to be anticipated that 
that conquest would lead to a feeling of 
bitter animosity of the citizens against 
their successful conquerors. Such a feel- 
ing being inevitable, one would have ex- 
pected the conquerors to have exercised a 
generous forbearance ; instead of which, 
General Butler issued this most monstrous 
proclamation, which would disgrace for ever 
the name of the officer who had issued it, 
and would disgrace the Government of the 
United States if it was not immediately 
repudiated. The words of the order 
were that— 

“Tnasmuch as the officers and soldiers of the 
United States had been subjected to repeated 
insults from women calling themselves the ladies 
of New Orleans, in return for the most scrupu- 
lous courtesy, it is ordered that hereafter when 
any female shall by word, gesture, or movement, 
insult or show contempt for any officer or soldier 
of the United States army, she shall be held 
liable to be treated as a woman of the town 
plying her avocation.” 

What did that mean? Was it (by the 
most merciful construction of the words) 
that there were certain legal penalties 
which in all countries were applicable to 
disorderly women, and that they should be 
sent to the House of Correction? Were 
the ladies of New Orleans, because they 
might happen by some gesture, by some 
movement, by something which some sol- 
dier or some officer of his own free will 
might chose to interpret as an insult, to 
be liable to be dragged off to the com- 
mon gaol, and to be subjected to the most 
degrading associations with the lowest 
and vilest of their sex? That in itself 
would be more intolerable tyranny than 
any civilized people in our day had been 
subjected to. But there was another con- 
struction which he could not refrain from 
alluding to, though it was an interpreta- 
tion so horrible that he could scarcely 
conceive that a human being with a mind 
not that of a demon could possibly have 
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intended it. He would not allude further 
to that than to say, that it was a most sin- 
gular and ambiguous way of threatening 
confinement in a gaol to say that ladies 
should be treated like common women of 
the town plying their vocation. He was 
quite sure that in every country in Europe, 
wherever this proclamation became known, 
public opinion would brand its author with 
disgrace, and there would be one burst 
of indignation. Public opinion was said 
to be the ruling power even in despotic 
countries ; and if it had any power over 
a rampant democracy, he was sure that 
it would unite in condemning this moat 
heinous proclamation. He was well aware 
that the Government might say that to 
take any step in this matter would be a 
departure from the line of non-interven- 
tion, and that by mixing ourselves up 
with a foreign struggle we might be led 
into difficulties and complications. He 
would not listen, and he hoped the House 
would not listen, to such timid, such mean 
counsels, We had interfered and inter- 
fered effectually, on former occasions. He 
would remind the House that some years 
ago, a civil war raged in the north of 
Spain which was characterized by acts 
of bloodshed and barbarous cruelty on 
one side and the other, and men were 
shot in cold blood. On that occasion the 
British Government were induced to in- 
terfere, and they interfered with success. 
The noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) du- 
ring his long connection with the Foreign 
Office, had been constantly interfering by 
way of remonstrance, and had tendered 
excellent advice to almost every country 
in Europe. Only the other day the noble 
Earl at the head of the Foreign Office 
(Earl Russell), sent a remonstrance to 
this very American Government for what 
certainly in our eyes was an act against 
the interests of humanity—namely, for 
blocking up Charleston harbour by sink- 
ing vessels laden with stones. If that 
was an occasion which called for our in- 
terference, surely this was one which called 
far more imperatively for the interposition 
of the voice of Europe, because the issue 
of such a proclamation tended to degrade 
civilization itself, and to throw us back 
to the barbarism and cruelty of Asiatic 
potentates, such as Genghis Khan or Nadir 
Shah. It would be most unjust, without 
further reliable information, to impute to 
the United States Government that they 
concurred in this enormity. If, however, 
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the part of the United States Govern- 
ment in at once repudiating this proclama- 
tion and censuring its author, he earnestly 
hoped that Her Majesty’s Government 
would consider it necessary to make a 
most earnest remonstrance to the United 
States, and to point out to them the ne- 
cessity of vindicating their nationa! honour. 

Mr. GREGORY, who had also placed 
on the paper a notice to call the attention 
of the Government to General Butler’s 
Proclamation, said, he was not at all sur- 
prised that more than one Member should 
have given notice of his intention to call 
the attention of the Government to the 
yee were now brought before them. 

he course which had been pursued in 
regard to it was neither improper nor 
unusual. The hon. Baronet (Sir J. Walsh) 
had quoted certain precedents; but he 
need not go further than the discussions 
which had taken place in that and the 
other House of Parliament to show, that 
when a great act of inhumanity had been 
committed by a foreign nation, the House 
of Commons was perfectly justified in com- 
menting on the proceeding, and the British 
Government in remonstrating. There had, 
for instance, during the present Session, 
been a debate on the conduct of Russia 
towards Poland, and there had also been 
a discussion on the conduct of an Italian 
General in the south of Italy. Govern- 
ment had not failed to express their opi- 
nion in regard to both of those transac- 
tions. He deprecated as much as any one 
any fussy or meddling interference with 
foreign States. He entirely disapproved 
those homilies and lectures that were too 
often read by our Ministers to foreign 
States, and which were infinitely more 
agreeable to the compilers than to the 
receivers. He also deprecated the con- 
duct of some hon. Members, who ransacked 
the newspapers for the purpose of putting 
questions in that House which were of no 
possible use, and were received by foreign 
countries with great dissatisfaction. He 
entirely agreed with what was said in the 
vacation speech of the right hon. Member 
for Huntingdon (General Peel), that such 
intermeddling tended to produce a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction towards this coun- 
try on the Continent, and led foreigners 
to say, in their hearts at least, with Or- 
lando, ‘‘I do desire that we should be 
better strangers.’”” But when a procla- 


mation repugnant to decency, civilization 
and humanity had been promulgated and 
put in force against a people endeared to 
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us by every tie of family, language, and 
religion, then he did think we had a right 
to protest against such an enormity, and 
appeal to the moral sense of the world 
against an outrage so wicked, so inexcu- 
sable, and so useless. Taking the words 
of the proclamation as he read them, it 
could signify nothing less than that the ladies 
of New Orleans, if they showed by word, 
by gesture, or by movement, contempt for 
a Northern soldier, were to be subjected 
to the brutalities of the Northern armies, 
and handed over to the tender mercies of 
the scum and the rowdery of New York. 
That was the interpretation which the 
words conveyed, and which they had a 
right to put on them. He had heard that 
very day that there was no punishment in 
New Orleans against unfortunate women 
of the town—they were not placed in the 
lock-up ; there was hardly any instance in 
which that had occurred. But let them 
put even the most merciful signification 
on the words—suppose these ladies were 
only to be locked up in the calaboose with 
drunken negroes and all the rascality of 
New Orleans. Such a punishment was too 
horrible to contemplate ; and for what was 
this punishment to be inflicted on the 
ladies of New Orleans? If by word, move- 
ment, or gesture they offended the sen- 
sibilities of a Northern soldier. Suppose 
a case of gallantry on the part of such a 
soldier ; if a lady replied to it with that 
feeling of loathing they felt towards the 
men, it might be construed into a mark 
of contempt. Ifa lady crossed the street 
to avoid an encounter with a Northern 
soldier, or made use of any unguarded ex- 
pression which showed that, though sub- 
dued, the people were still unconquered 
in their determination for freedom, it might 
be construed into contempt, and for that 
the ladies of New Orleans might be locked 
up with the common women of the town. 
He spoke very strongly, because he felt 
very strongly. Not more than two years 
and a half ago he was at New Orleans 
himself, and he should not readily forget 
the kindness, the geniality, the ever-ready 
welcome with which he was received, or 
the charm, the grace, and gentleness of 
these ladies. A letter was put into his 
hand from a Southern young lady a few 
days ago, in which it was stated, ‘I am 
afraid, when you see us again, you will find 
us entirely changed—we have been so 
outraged that you will no longer find us 
the timid retiring women we were.” [A 
laugh.| He thought it too piteous to laugh 
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at. It wassad enough for tears. He did 
not appeal to his hon. Friend the Under 
Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
reply to this question, but he did ask the 
Prime Minister of England if he was pre- 
pared to do that which he was convinced 
the ruler of brave and chivalrous France 
would do, if he had not already done it 
—namely, to protest against this, the 
greatest outrage which had been perpe- 
trated against decency in the age in which 
we lived. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, hav- 
ing been appealed to as I have been by 
my hon Friend, I am quite prepared to 
say that I think no man could have read 
the proclamation to which our attention 
has been drawn without a feeling of the 
deepest indignation. It is a proclamation 
to which I do not scruple to attach the 
epithet infamous. Sir, an Englishman 
must blush to think that such an act has 
been committed by one belonging to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. If it had come from 
some man belonging to a barbarous race 
that was not within the pale of civilization, 
one might have regretted it, but might not 
have been surprised ; but that such an order 
should have been promulgated by a soldier 
—by one who has raised himself to the 
rank of General—is a subject undoubtedly 
of not less astonishment than pain, Sir, I 
cannot bring myself to believe but that the 
Government of the United States, when 
they had notice of this order, must of 
their own accord have stamped it with 
their censure and condemnation. We re- 
ceived yesterday a despatch from Lord 
Lyons communicating from the American 
newspapers the paragraph read by the 
hon. Baronet—namely, the order of Ge- 
neral Beauregard animadverting on and 
giving the text of the proclamation to 
which reference has been made. There 
will be no objection to produce that paper. 
With regard to the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government may upon consi- 
deration take on the subject, the House, 
I trust, will allow me to say, that will be 
a matter for reflection. Iam quite per- 
suaded that there is no man in England 
who does not share those feelings which 
have been so well expressed by the hon. 
Baronet and my hon. Friend. 


CHINA.—QUESTION: 

Coronen SYKES said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether Mr. Bruce’s letter 
dated the lst day of February, 1862, to 
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which Mr. Consul Harvey’s Letter of the 
20th day of March, 1862, is an answer 
(Further China Papers), will be commu- 
nicated to the House ; whether Mr. Consul 
Harvey has reported the establishment of 
a Taeping Custom-house at Ningpo; whe- 
ther Mr. Consul Harvey has communicated 
to the Foreign Office Copy of the Taeping 
Customs Tariff; and whether the names 
of British subjects in the pay of the Tartar 
Government in the Customs Departments 
of the five Treaty Ports will be communi- 
cated to the House, the names being on 
the Consular Lists. 

Mr. LAYARD in reply to the first 
question said, that the letter to which his 
hon. and gallant Friend had referred, 
would be found at page 844 of the papers 
which had been laid on the table. There 
might be a mistake as to the date, but no 
other letter had been received from Mr. 
Bruce. He thought his hon. and gallant 
Friend was not justified in making accusa- 
tions against Consul Harvey. He could not 
conceive that any one in Consul Harvey’s 
responsible position could be capable of wil- 
fully suppressing information. Up to a very 
recent date Consul Harvey, who was resi- 
dent on the spot, reported that no attempt 
had been made to establish a Taeping 
custom-house at Ningpo. In reply to the 
third Question, no such tariff as that re- 
ferred to had reached the Foreign Office. 
With regard to the fourth inquiry, the Go- 
vernment were really unable to give the 
names of all the gentlemen employed 
by the Chinese Government. They were 
aware that certain Gentlemen, including 
Messrs. Lay, Fitzroy, and Hart, men of 
great ability and integrity, were employed 
by the Chinese Government to assist them 
in organizing their customs, which were in 
a very disordered state. The Government 
had no official knowledge of the terms 
upon which they were so employed. Those 
gentlemen made such arrangement as they 
thought fit with the Chinese Government, 
and the Government could not call upon 
them to send in a statement of their emolu- 
ments, as we had no control over them. 

Mr. WHITE said, that whilst he did 
not agree with the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber (Colonel Sykes) in his views with re- 
gard to the Taepings, he did not think the 
Under Secretary had given him a proper 
reply. The Under Secretary told the 
House that the English Government had 
nothing to do with the Chinese customs. 
Prima facie that was a very proper answer 





to give ; but the fact was that the Chinese 
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customs tariff had been endorsed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The gentlemen 
in question were men in high position, 
holding distinguished offices under the 
British Government; and though they had 
resigned those offices with the full know- 
ledge of Lord Elgin, yet the Government 
declared they were not in a condition to 
announce their names and emoluments. It 
was a matter of deep interest to the House 
to know what was the state of our relations 
with the Chinese Government. He be- 
lieved that the policy of the British Go- 
vernment in China had been attended with 
most calamitous results, and probably 
would be greatly influenced by the gentle- 
men nominated by Lord Elgin ; and it was 
therefore important to know their names. 
He repeated, without wishing to prejudice 
the general question, that he thought the 
hon. and gallant Member had not been 
well treated by the Under Secretary. 


STATE OF THE IRISH BUSINESS. 
OBSERVATIONS, 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he rose to call 
attention to the state of the Irish business 
now before the House; and to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland with which 
of the various Bills relating to Ireland in- 
troduced by Government it is intended 
to proceed this Session. On the 14th of 
February three Bills relating to Ireland 
were introduced by the Secretary, and 
were received with the greatest satisfac- 
tion, as being a first attempt to legislate 
for Ireland early in the year. One of 
these was the Fairs and Markets Bill, 
which had not yet passed through Com- 
mittee. The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill 
(No. 2) was in a transition state, and some 
of the important clauses relating to union 
rating would probably occupy a consider- 
able period. Perhaps the result would 
be that legislation would be deferred till 
& more convenient period. As to the 
Poor Law Superannuation Bill, notiee had 
been given of an intention to move that 
it be read a second time that day six 
months. The object of the Bill was to 
saddle a large number of officials on the 
land ; and the Amendment would, he dare 
say, meet with a great deal of support. 
His object in introducing this subject was 
to facilitate legislation, and to save the 
time of hon. Members connected with 


Ireland, and he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would state distinctly what Irish 
Bills the Government intended to proceed 
with during the present Session. 

White 
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Mr. M‘CANN did not think the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland was at all blamable 
with regard to the Fairs and Markets Bill, 
which had been brought before the House 
on several occasions. The Amendments 
introduced had rendered the Bill imprae- 
tieable, and for those Amendments the 
right hon. Gentleman was not at all re 
sponsible. 

Mr. VANCE hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would announce the abandonment 
of the Fairs and Markets Bill and the 
Poor Law Relief Bill. He differed from 
those who would like to see the right hon. 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) again 
Chief Seeretary, because he preferred in 
that office the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth. Like all Irish 
Chief Secretaries, the right hon. Baronet 
was, however, surrounded by a clique. If 
he had gone to a body strongly repre- 
sented in the City of Dublin—the com- 
mercial interest—he would have received 
good advice. He gathered round him the 
retainers and admirers of the late Sir 
Robert Peel. The present Chief Secre- 
tary made Protestant and Conservative 
speeches, but they were not followed by 
Protestant and Conservative actions. The 
recent appointments in Ireland were ex- 
actly similar to those of the late Chief 
Secretary, who was surrounded by an 
Ultramontane clique. The right hon. 
Baronet meant well, but there were ob- 
stacles in his way, and those obstacles 
were bad advisers. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he was much 
obliged to the hon. Gentleman for his good 
opinion, but the hon. Gentleman was in 
error in supposing that he was surrounded 
by any clique. He should scorn to be 
under the dominion of a clique in the 
world, and certainly no ¢lique in Ireland 
had endeavoured to domineer or interfere 
with the free action of the Government in 
reference to measures which were intend- 
ed for the benefit of the country. The 
question raised by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was so comprehensive, that he 
could not possibly condense his remarks 
upon it within two hours. It opened the 
whole question of Irish legislation. He 
had hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would begin at eight o’clock, and after 
speaking three-quarters of an hour allow 
him ample time to go seriatim through 
the whole of these measures, because he 
could not do justice to himself or to the 
Government in replying in a few brief set- 
tencés, as he was bound to do at that hour. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
Bills were introduced early in the Session. 
The complaint against his predecessor was, 
that he introduced Bills and referred them 
to Select Committees. His right hon. 
Friend adopted that course with regard to 
the Fairs and Markets, Births and Deaths 
Registration, and Poor Law Bills, and 
passed a County Surveyor’s Bill. That 
was all that was done last year. But the 
three Bills which he (Sir R. Peel) had 
introduced this year were the result of the 
labours of those Committees, His hon. 
Friend complained that he had made little 
progress with Irish business. He flattered 
himself that he had made extraordinary 
progress. He had, on the 2nd of June, 
made more progress than was in the year 
1858 made by his noble Friend and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Lord Naas and Mr, Whiteside) up to the 
29th of July. He thought that the Go- 
vernment were entitled to great credit for 
the way in which they had forced on Irish 
business. On Wednesday, the 21st of 
May, his right hon. Friend opposite intro- 
duced the Judgment and Land Debentures 
Bills; on the following day there was an 
Irish education debate, which occupied the 
House from half-past four to twelve o’clock. 
On the Friday the House was engaged from 
five minutes past nine with Irish business. 
On the Wednesday following, the Irish 
Fisheries Bill oceupied the whole day ; on 
the Thursday, the Puor Relief Bill was 
before the House all night. The charge 
that the Government had not been desirous 
of forwarding the Irish business was most 
unfounded. The great difficulty which he 
experienced was, that Irish Members would 
not go on after twelve o’clock. The Scotch 
Members would sit until half-past one or 
half-past two o’clock, but he could not 
get a single Irish Member to support him 
in going on with business after twelve. 
The other night, on the Poor Law Bill, 
the adjournment of the House was moved 
at half-past nine o’clock, and two divisions 
were taken in order to compel him to give 
up @ certain point. How was it possible 
for any man in his position to proceed with 
important business if he was exposed to 
such hostility? The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill was read a second time on the 
21st of February ; the Fairs and Markets 
Bill had gone through Committee by the 
20th of March; and the Births and Deaths 
Registration Bill was read a second time 
on the lst of May. That was very extra- 
inary progress, and such as no Govern- 
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ment had made before. The Fairs and 


Markets Bill had been before the House 
for nearly ten years. Surely hon, Members 
had had sufficient time to consider it. If 
the commercial interests did not approve 
it, they could stop its progress ; but do not 
let them throw discredit on the Govern- 
ment for the course which had been adopted 
with regard to it. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill had been introdueed in 1855, 
1856, 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1861, and 
most of its clauses had been recommended 
by Chief Seeretaries for Ireland, among 
others by his noble Friend and the right 
hon, and learned Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Dublin. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I never recom- 
mended the Bill. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Your name is 
on the back of it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Not of your Bill. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, that his 
Bill differed but very slightly from that in 
the introduction of which the right hon, 
Gentleman concurred. The great differ- 
ence with which the right hon. Gentleman 
attempted to fix him was in the words 
‘or otherwise,’’ which had actually been 
before the House since 1858, when they 
occurred in the Bill of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Kerry (Mr, H. 
Herbert). Yet the right hon. Gentleman 
had insinuated that he was endeavouring 
to endow convent schools out of the rates. 
Such an idea never entered his head ; 
and the intention and object of the words 
were perfectly clear and simple. The 
Births and Deaths Registration Bill had 
also been frequently before the House, 
and the only point in which his measure 
differed from that of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Cardwell) was, that he had preferred 
the plan of his noble Friend (Lord Naas), 
who was an Irish country gentleman sup- 
porten by the majority of Irish country 
gentlemen, and had proposed to employ 
the constabulary instead of the medical 
officers, His (Sir Robert Peel's) only 
object was to pass such measures as 
would be suitable to Ireland, and would 
prove beneficial to the interests of that 
country. There were other Irish mea- 
sures also before the House. Among 


these were the Weights and Measures 
Bill, and the County Surveyors Bill, which 
stood for Committee on the 17th of June; 
the Poor Law Superannuation Bill, which 
was read a second time on the 15th of 
May ; the Registration of Assurances Bill, 
read a second time on the 2nd of June; 
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and the :Bastardy Bill, which had not 
been read a second time, because he was 
desirous, if possible, of first passing the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill. He was de- 
sirous, if possible, of proceeding with the 
Fairs and Markets Bill, and he hoped the 
Irish Members would support him in his 
endeavour to pass it during the present 
Session. He hoped to pass the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill. With regard to the sub- 
ject of registration, he should observe that 
he had intended to introduce a Bill for the 
registration of marriages, but he had re- 
frained from doing so in deference to the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast (Sir 
Hugh Cairns), who had a Bill for that 
object before the House. If the Irish 
Members wished it, he did not see why he 
should not be able to send the Births and 
Deaths Registration Bill up to the Lords 
by the beginning of next month. The 
Registration of Assurances Bill had been 
read a second time on the understanding 
that it was to be referred to a Seleet Com- 
mittee. After consultation with his hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General, 
and his right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary, he thought it would be impossible to 
proceed further with that Bill this Session. 
The Poor Law Superannuation Bill was 
one of great ve imp and he did not 
see why it should not pass this Session. 
He also hoped to pass the County Sur- 
veyors Bill and the Weights and Mea- 
sures Bill. During the recess between 
August and February he had applicd him- 
self, almost without intermission, to a 
consideration of this subject ; and, whe- 
ther in office or in opposition, he should 
Jend his cordial aid towards passing those 
measures which he believed to be of im- 
portance to Ireland. 

Mr. WHITESIDE thought the House 
was indebted to the hon. Member who 
had put this Question, as they were now 


likely to be relieved of a great amount | 


of labour. The upshot of the reply of 
the right hon. Baronet was this—that with 
the exception of the Fairs and Markets 
Bill, all the Irish measures were to be 
withdrawn. He gave credit to the right 
hon. Baronet for industry; but the real 
cause of his failure was, not any want of 
a disposition to do what was useful, but 
that he had no support—no party to back 
him. This was not the fault of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but that of the Ministry 
he served. He thought the right hon. 


Gentleman had acted wisely in withdraw- 
ing those Bills ; for he inferred that the | 
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right hon. Baronet felt he could not carry 
any of them. He thought the House would 
feel obliged to the right hon. Gentleman 
for having relieved their minds of the 
apprehension that any of his unfortunate 
measures would become the law of the 
land. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he did not hold 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland responsible 
for the present state of things. The period 
of the Session when several of those mea- 
sures were introduced, was a proof of the 
earnest intentions of the Government; and 
the House would recognise the assiduity 
and attention of the right hon. Baronet to 
all Irish measures. He did not approve of 
all of them ; and, looking at the little pro- 
gress made in them, and the number of 
Amendments proposed, he augured un- 
favourably of the disposition to accept 
any legislation at the right hon. Baronet’s 
hands. If the Session was to be thrown 
away as far as Irish measures were con- 
cerned, the fault would not be with the 
Chief Secretary. The failure arose from 
other causes. 

Mr. HENNESSY complained of the 
waste of time caused by the discussion of 
measures which, he believed, the Govern- 
ment never intended to pass. He did not, 
however, attribute the blame to the right 
hon. Baronet—he thought that the failure 
of the Irish legislation was due to the un- 
precedented position of the Chief Secre- 
tary, who was without any legal assistance 
from the Law Officers for Ireland. The 
anti-Irish policy of the Government was so 
unpopular that they could not secure the 
return of any Irish Minister. It was the 
Irish policy of the Government that had 
caused the delay and complication of the 
Irish business. 

CotoneL DUNNE thought, though the 
Fairs and Markets Bill was opposed by 
the agricultural population as well as by 
the Chambers of Commerce of Dublin and 
Waterford, that the weights and measures 
clause was a good one. He also approved 
the object of the Registration Bill. As to 
the Superannuation Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not be able to pass it, 
for the people of Ireland could not and 
would not submit to it. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that last year 
something like a pledge was given by the 
Government that in the present Session 
an attempt would be made to pass an Irish 
Poor Law Bill. This was a subject which 
ought to be dealt with, and which did not 
admit of any delay, and he should regret 
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if the Government did not redeem their 
pledge. As to the other measures, he did 
not look upon them as of so much import- 
ance, though he hoped that the Fairs and 
Markets Bill would pass into a law. 

Mr. M‘MAHON thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a bad choice in 
resolving to proceed with the Fairs and 
Markets Bill, which was objected to by the 
Chambers of Commerce throughout Ire- 
land. He concurred in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Monsell) that the right hon. Baronet 
should have elected to proceed with the 
Bills for the amendment of the Irish Poor 
Law. 

Lorp NAAS hoped that whatever Irish 
Bills were pressed forward this year, some 
early day would be appointed for the dis- 
cussion upon them. Irish Members could 
not be expected to remain in town much 
after the first week in July. 

GeneraL UPTON hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman would persist in proceed- 
ing with the Fairs and Markets Bill. 

Mr. COGAN looked upon the Poor Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Bill as much more 
important than the Fairs and Markets 
Bill. 

Si FREDERICK HEYGATE dif- 
fered from the hon. Member, and thought 
the Fairs and Markets Bill much more im- 
portant than any other Irish measure. 

House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock till Monday next, 


INOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 16, 1862. 


Minurtes.J]—Posuic Burs. —2* Dublin Cattle 
Market ; Education of Pauper Children ; Re- 
tiring Pay, &c. (British Forces, India) ; Landed 
Property Improvement (Ireland) Act Amend- 
ment, 


ITALY.—QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or NORMANBY rose to 
ask the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs the Questions of which 
he had given him notice on a previous even- 
ing. His Questions related to certain re- 
cent extraordinary occurrences in Northern 
Italy. The recent liberation of prisoners 
in Naples might be regarded in either of 
two lights. It was either an indication 


that the Italian Government was desirous 
of maintaining the peace of Europe by the 
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observance of international obligations ; or, 
on the other hand, it might be intended to 
have a bearing on the proceedings of Gari- 
baldi and his friends, of which intelligence 
had been received within the last few days. 
A manifesto or proclamation, signed by 
Mazzini, had recently been published in 
Naples, the Italian text of which he held 
in his hand, in which Mazzini stated, that 
having tried the experiment of an Italian 
monarchy under the House of Savoy, and 
having found it a failure, he was deter- 
mined to resume his old course of agita- 
tion. A letter recently published under 
the name of Garibaldi appeared rather to 
point to the direction which the projected 
expedition was intended to take; for it 
had been clandestinely circulated through 
the Venetian provinces, and it stated that 
100,000 valiant men were at the gates. 
He wished therefore to know, Whether the 
noble Earl had received any information 
from Sir James Hudson on the subject; 
and whether he was prepared to lay the 
despatches containing it on the table of the 
House. Also, whether he had received 
any report from our English Commissioners 
sent to examine into the state of the 
Neapolitan prisons ; and, if so, whether he 
had any objection to lay it on the table ? 
Eart RUSSELL said, he had no ob- 
jection to produce any despatches of a 
public character which had been received 
from Sir James Hudson. With respect 
to what had occurred recently in Northern 
Italy, he must observe, that there was a 
great deal of obscurity in the reports re- 
garding those events. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not as yet received an official 
account of them. There was no doubt, 
however, that persons either authorized 
by Garibaldi, or using his name, had en- 
deavoured to get up an expedition, whe- 
ther intended for the Tyrol, or for Rome, 
or to cross the sea, he could not say ; but 
certainly intended against a foreign and a 
friendly State. Those expeditions has 
been frustrated by the Italian Govern- 
ment, and certain persons connected with 
them had been arrested and sent to a 
fortress. It was stated that they had 
since been liberated, but he had received 
no information ou the subject. No doubt 
he should soon receive an official account 
of the facts. The Italian Government, 
whether in answer to the representations 
of Her Majesty’s Government, or to those 
of the Government of the Emperor of the 
French, had stated that they would use 
their best endeavours to prevent any such 


Se 
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expedition leaving their shores against any 
foreign Power. His noble Friend said, 
that a paper had been circulated by Gari- 
baldi in Venetia promising the inhabitants 
the aid of 100,000 men. No doubt it was 
the expectation of the persons who got up 
this expedition that the Italian Govern- 
ment would be forced, willingly or unwil- 
lingly, to join in them, whether the ex- 
pedition was intended to raise an insur- 
rection in Hungary or the Danubian Pro- 
vinces. He had not received any papers 
on the subject. No British Commissioner 
had been sent to inspect the prisons at 
Naples. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, the proceed- 
ings referred to by his noble Friend near 
him were contrary not only to the peace 
of Europe, but to the best interests of the 
kingdom of Italy. Those attacks, or pre- 
tended attacks, upon Austria, whether de- 
signed for the Adriatic or the Tyrol, could 
only be conceived and could only be at- 
tempted by persons profoundly ignorant of 
the interests of the kingdom of Italy. His 
belief was that General Garibaldi’s name 
was often used without his consent or 
knowledge. At the same time he must 
say that, great as was his admiration for 
that distinguished person in his military 
capacity as a great partisan warrior, and 
admitting that he had performed great 
services as a partisan, he had not the 
same respect for him as a statesman. As 
for Mazzini, he had not the least respect 
for him either as a warrior or as a states- 
man. As a watrior, he had never ex- 
posed his person in any one way; and 
as a statesman, he was only engaged in 
conspiracies. 


CANADA—EMBODIMENT OF THE 
MILITIA.—QUESTION. 


Lorp LYVEDEN rose to ask the noble 
Duke the Secretary for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he eould give any information respect- 
ing a proceeding of an extraordinary na- 
ture which had recently oceurred in the 
Canadian Legislature? That act was the 
rejection by the majority of that assembly 
of a Government measure for the embodi- 
ment of the Colonial Militia. Possibly the 
rejection of that Bill might be explained ; 
but it appeared to him that this was a 
strange return for the promptness with 
which the mother country had sent out 
troops to Canada to support her interests 
at a time when they were seriously threat- 
ened. He wished to know whether the 
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noble Duke had received any despatches 
from the Governor General of Canada on 
the subject, and whether he was prepared 
to make any statement as to the causes 
which had produced this extraordinary act, 
an act that had caused a great sensation 
in this country. 

Toe Duxe or NEWCASTLE: My 
Lords, I am not at all surprised that the 
noble Lor@ shonld ask for any information 
which I may possess on this important 
subject ; but I am not in a position to give 
any further information than the noble 
Lord has gleaned from the newspapers, 
nor is it likely that it should be so, be- 
cause your Lordships must see that the 
motives which have produced this result ean 
only be matter of speculation and opinion, 
and could not well be the subject of a 
despatch from the Governor General, Lord 
Monck. I may, however, briefly recapi- 
tulate the facts in relation to this matter. 
It is well known to many of your Lord- 
ships that a Militia Bill passed through 
the Canadian Legislature seven or eight 
years ago; but owing to certain circum- 
stances the militia foree has only existed 
on paper, the measure not having been 
carried into effectual working. In conse- 
quence of the events of last winter, and 
of the earnest recommendations forwarded 
to Canada, a commission was appointed 
three or four months ago for the purpose 
of considering the whole of the militia 
arrangements of Canada with the view of 
amending them. That Commission con- 
sisted not only of Canadians but also of 
some British officers, who went over with 
the reinforcements in December, and the 
result was the introduction of a Bill, which 
was brought forward in the Legislature of 
Canada in the beginning of last month. 
The Attorney General, Mr. Cartier, moved 
the second reading of the Bill on the 20th 
of May, and a division was taken almost 
without discussion, which resulted in the 
rejection of the Bill by 61 to 54, The 
Ministers of the Governor General tendered 
their resignations on the following day, and 
they were accepted. The Governor General 
then sent for Mr. Sanfield Macdonald to 
form a Government, and he has succeeded 
in forming a new Administration. So far, 
I believe, the statements in the public 
prints are correct ; but there is one incor- 
reet statement, I have seen it stated in 
several papers that the result of this course 
was the dissolution of the existing Par- 
liament. That is not so, Parliament has 
not been dissolved, so far as I have the 
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means of knowing, and I believe there is 
no intention on the part of the new 
Government to recommend the Governor 
General to resort to that step. The noble 
Lord says that this event has caused a 
ainful feeling in this country. No doubt 
of it, And I believe the Canadian people 
are aware of the unfavourable impression 
which that act of the Legislature has pro- 
duced in this country. I cannot distinetly 
state the reasons whieh led to this Vote, 
but I believe they were very mixed—two- 
fold, at least. In the first place, there 
was an impression among many Members 
of the Canadian Legislature that the 
Militia Bill was not one which would be 
found to work well in that colony. They 
thought it had too much of the character 
of a conscription, and that the adoption of 
the Volunteer principle would be a more 
palatable and effective measure. I will 
not express my individual opinion, but to 
that feeling I believe has been superadded 
a personal feeling against the late Ministry. 
I believe that the Vote was regarded as a 
Vote of want of confidence in the late Go- 
vernment, But, speaking only as an Eng- 
lishman, and as an ardent friend of Canada, 
I ean but confess my deep regret, that if 
this was one of the motives which prompted 
the rejection of this Bill, such an inoppor- 
tune occasion should have been chosen for 
manifesting it. I will not say whether 
such an opinion was justifiable or not ; 
but after the events of last winter, and 
after the display* of noble English feel- 
ing on the part of this country in at once 
sending out troops to Canada, I eannot 
help regarding this division as most in- 
opportune and most unfortunate. At the 
same time I by no means despair of the 
disposition of the Government and Par- 
liament of Canada to introduce and pass 
another Militia Bill as good and effective 
as that which has been rejected. Of this 
Lam certain, that the Ministry and Par- 
liament of Canada will not be acting in 
the spirit of the Canadian people if the 
do not pass such a Bill, for 1 am confi- 
dent that both sections of Canadians—the 
Freneh equally with the English popula- 
tion—are most desirous that some measure 
should be passed before the coming winter 
for the effectual defence of Canada. So 
far as I am concerned I shall continue to 
give my earnest exhortation and advice to 
the Governor General and the people of 
Canada, both privately and officially, not 
to rest till some effective measure for the 


defence of Canada has been passed. 
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DUBLIN CATTLE MARKET BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Tue Doce or LEINSTER moved, that 
the Bill be now read 2°. 

Tue Earnt or DONOUGHMORE moved 
asan Amendment that the second read- 
ing be postponed till that day three 
months, The Bill, he said, was a measure 
which, under the guise of a private Bill, 
dealt with great public interests and should 
be dealt with as a public Bill. It was 
proposed to establish another market in 
the east end of the city of Dublin, and to 
the site fixed on there was the strong 
objection that in order to reach it the 
cattle would have to be driven through 
the streets entirely across the eity. The 
management of any market ought to be 
left in the hands of the Corporation, who 
were the proper partics to make regula- 
tions. There were many persons whose 
interests would be affected by the Bill, 
but who could not be heard before a 
Select Committee, and he thought that the 
best way would be that the whole subject 
should be inquired into by a» Royal Com- 
mission in the same manner that a Royal 
Commission had inquired into the best 
mode of erecting markets for the metro- 
polis. He had a petition, signed by 1,514 
sellers in Dublin market, and fifteen other 
petitions, signed by 2,351 ratepayers of 
Dublin, against this Bill. He hoped such 
a strong expression of opinion on the part 
of those best acquainted with and most 
affected by this Bill would induce their 
Lordships to give their support to his 


proposal, 


Amendment muved, to leave out 
“now,” and insert “this day six 
months.” 


Tae Eant or CLANCARTY trusted 
their Lordships would not refuse the 
second reading, for to do so would render 
the inquiry into the subject by the other 
House of Parliament valueless. The Bill 
sought to remedy a great public evil and 
supply a great public want. The measure 
had been fully considered before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, and 
entirely approved by them. The example 
of the inquiry by a Royal Commission 
for the metropolis was not analogous to the 
present case. In London the Committee 
of the House of Commons refused to name 
any particular site for the new markets, 
and suggested that a Royal Commission 
should be issued to make the necessary 
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inquiries. In the present case, however, the 
Select Commitiee had reported that the 
site proposed in the Bill was the best that 
could be selected. The Corporation of 
Dublin acted like the dog in the manger 
in this matter, because they neither could 
nor would effect this necessary improve- 
ment themselves, nor allow any other 
persons to do it. He hoped their Lord- 
ships would read the Bill a second time. 
It would remedy a great abuse, and supply 
a large amount of required accommodation 
in the best possible manner. 

Lorp REDESDALE said it was not 
their Lordships’ practice to discuss private 
Bills on the second reading, and he thought 
they would not be disposed to depart from 
that course with regard to the present 
Bill from anything they had heard to-night. 
He did not mean to say that in no case 
should a Bill be opposed on that stage ; 
but his noble Friend who moved the 
Amendment had stated nothing to take 
this Bill out of the usual rule. He 
trusted, therefore, the noble Earl who had 
opened the discussion would consent to 
withdraw his Amendment and allow the 
Bill to go to a second reading. 

Eart GRANVILLE, with reference to 
a suggestion which had been made to re- 
for this matter to a Royal Commission, 
observed that he was not prepared at once 
to adopt that course ; but if the Bill were 
now read a second time and referred to a 
Select Committee, and if that Committee 
recommended the issuing of a Royal Com- 
mission, he should then be prepared to 
accede to it. 

Lorpv CLONCURRY believed the Bill, 
if passed, would be most disastrous to the 
agricultural interests of Ireland. 

Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn; Then the original Motion, 
agreed to; Bill read 2* accordingly, and 
committed ; the Committee to be proposed 
by the Committee of Selection. 


MERSEY, IRWELL, &c. PROTECTION 
BILL—COMMITTEE., 

House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 4. 

Lorp PORTMAN moved the omission 
of the words ‘stones, brickbats,”’ and to 
insert ‘‘the refuse of any brickyard,”’ 
there being nothing in the evidence taken 
before the Select Committee to show that 

The Earl of Clancarty 
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any injury had resulted from the throwing 
of stones into the tributary streams of the 
Mersey and the Irwell. 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR objected 
to the clause altogether, and wished to 
draw their Lordships’ attention to the se- 
rious nature of the principle it involved. 
The clause proposed to alter the law by 
substituting a penal procedure for what, 
as far as it was the subject of law at all, 
had hitherto been met only by a civil pro- 
ceeding. This was a very serious change 
to make in an obscure clause in an obscure 
private Bill. The clause under considera- 
tion proposed to make it a penal thing to 
throw an obstruction into a stream, al- 
though that obstruction might be of a 
nature which would neither pollute the 
stream nor in the smallest degree inter- 
fere with the flow of the water down to 
the navigable river. In common reason 
the thing to be prohibited should be de- 
scribed to be something done in such a 
manner as to produce one or both of the 
two evils the existence of which it was the 
object of this clause to prevent. He 
trusted the clause would be so modified as 
to make it an offence ouly when the thing 
done was productive of injurious conse- 
quences. 

Lorv CHELMSFORD said, the objec- 
tion of the noble and learned Lord went to 
the entire Bill ; but he was not quite ac- 
curate in stating that they were about to 
substitute a penal procedure for that which 
was, at the present moment, only the sub- 
Legislation 
had, in fact, been rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary in the present case. It seemed 
there were a variety of tributary streams 
which poured their waters into the Mersey 
and the Irwell, and on those tributaries 
there where many hundreds of manufac- 
tories which had been in the habit of de- 
positing near the adjacent streams, or 
throwing into them, certain refuse, to be 
carried in successive floods down to the 
navigable streams the Mersey and Irwell. 
The navigation had been very much im- 
paired in consequence. In fact, the evil 
had increased to such an extent that in 
1859 there were 27,000 tons of refuse 
sent down to the navigation; in 1860, 
there were 63,000 tons; and in 1861, 
92,000 tons. There could be no doubt 
that any person who sustained a private 
injury might bring an action against the 
party to whom such injury was attributed ; 
but the difficulty in the present case was 
to ascertain to whom the injury was to be 
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ascribed. Of course, supposing they could | certain cases in which, as the law at present 


bring home to any individual the fact that 
he had impeded the public navigation, he 
would be liable to an indictment ; but it was 
clear in this case that the mischief was ac- 
knowledged, and that no practical remedy 
existed. What therefore were they to 
do? The Bill merely proposed to give the 
parties the means of preventing the mis- 
chief which was acknowlegded, by making 
it a penal offence to throw materials into 
those streams which might be carried down 
to the navigation of the Mersey and Ir- 
well. This was not the first time that such 
a provision had been introduced into a pri- 
vate Bill. Penal clauses, under similar 
circumstances, had been introduced into 
the Bolton Improvement Act of 1854, the 
Salford Improvement Bill, the River Navi- 
gation Act, and the Mersey Docks Act, 
1858. He therefore apprehended their 
Lordships would not think there was any- 
thing in the objection of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY de- 
clined to diseuss the principle of the Bill, 
but supported the Amendment, the whole 
of the evidence showing that the only 
things complained of were cinders. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
what he contended for was simply that the 
act done and described in the Bill as con- 
stituting an offence should be regarded as 
an offence only in the event of it being 
attended with the pollution of the waters of 
any particular stream or an obstruction of 
its navigation. 

Tue Eart or DERBY supported the 
clause, maintaining that the penalties 
which it proposed to inflict were imposed 
by a number of provisions in existing Acts. 

Clause amended, and agreed to. 

Clause 9 struck out. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Report of the Amendments to be re- 
ceived to-morrow ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended [No. 105]. 


EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN 
BILL—[Buz No, 94.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue Eart or DEVON, in moving the 
second reading of this Bill, said, that it 
had been sent from the other House where 
it‘had received careful consideration. Its 
object was to enable boards of guardians 
to provide education for pauper children in 





stood, they could not now do so. It was 
pei | admitted that pauperism could 
not be checked until they nurtured the 
children in habits of self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, and morality, and that those 
qualities were only to be cultivated by a 
proper system of education, separate and 
apart from the workhouse system. He 
was not disposed to deny that in a con- 
siderable number of workhouses every- 
thing which could be done was done for 
the education of pauper children ; but it 
was well known to all who took an in- 
terest in the question that a workhouse 
was a place in which the education of a 
child could only be carried out under most 
disadvantageous circumstances. By the 
first clause the guardians were empowered 
to send any poor child to certain certi- 
fied schools, supported by private indivi- 
duals, and to pay for their maintenance 
while there a sum not exceeding the aver- 
age cost of a child in the union. No child, 
unless an orphan or deserted, could be sent 
to such a school without the consent of the 
parents ; nor could it be kept at the school 
longer than the parents were willing. No 
child was to be sent to any school con- 
ducted on principles of a religious denomi- 
nation to which the child did not belong. 
The noble Earl said, that if the measure 
was read a second time, he should propose 
a clause in Committee limiting the opera- 
tion of the Bill to England. He recom- 
mended the measure to their Lordships as 
an important auxiliary to the Poor Law in 
a difficult part of its operation. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2". 

After a short discussion, in which Lord 
Lyrretton and the Earl of Harrowsy 
took part, 

Lorpv REDESDALE said, he would 
not object to the second reading, but he 
did not think that the Bill would be at- 
tended with all the advantages expected 
from it. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


HER MAJESTY’S ACCESSION. 


Tue Eart or DERBY asked, whether 
it was proposed that the House should sit 
on Friday next, the anniversary of Her 


Majesty’s accession ? 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had been informed by the officers of the 
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House that it was an invariable rule of 
their Lordships not to sit on that day, 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL—[Buz No. 70,] 
THIRD READING PUT OFF. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading 


read. 

Toe Earn or CAMPERDOWN ob- 
jected to a measure which proposed to 
sanction an agreement that was not set 
forth, In Bills of this kind, involving 
large sums of money, the agreement 
should be included in a schedule, 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
agreement with the new Company had 
been laid before Parliament, and had been 
some months before the House. The Bill 
was not for the purpose of giving validity 
to the entire of that agreement, but sim- 
ply to sanction the transfer of the cable 
and other property from the old to the 
new Company, and the conversion of the 
£36,000 into annuities. It was a Bill 
to make the best of a bad bargain. 

Lorp LYVEDEN hoped the noble Duke 
would postpone the third reading, and con- 
sider in the mean time whether the agree- 
ment could not be introduced into the Bill. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL believed that 
the agreement with the new Company was 
a sensible one, and the question of schedul- 
ing it was a mere matter of convenience. 

ORD REDESDALE remarked, that 
the transfer of the property was made at 
a certain price, and that price was not 
mentioned in the Bill, as he thought it 
ought to be, 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, it was 
really a question of form. The bargain 
had been made, and the only point was 
whether it would be adyisable that the 
agreement with the new Company should 
be scheduled. He did not think it was, 
but he was willing to postpone the third 
reading for a week or ten days to obtain 
further information, 

Third Reading put of to Thursday 
next, 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past 
Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 16, 1862. 
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the Revised Code. 


OMNIBUS FARES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether, in the absence of 
any present limitation of Fares demanded 
by Conductors of Omnibuses in the Metro- 
polis, it would not be desirable te place 
these public conveyances under the same 
regulations as Hackney Carriages ; and, 
whether the Government would undertake 
legislation with that object ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, it was im- 
possible to adopt the same regulations with 
regard to rates and fares of omnibuses as 
were applied to Hackney Carriages, Om- 
nibuses came under the general deseription 
of stage carriages that ran from one fixed 
point to another, picking up passengers 
along the route, and it was not possible to 
fix any general table of rates which could 
be applicable to them. There was, how- 
ever, this regulation: that Conduetors 
could only demand the rate (which must be 
uniform for all passengers) between certain 
distances, which was conspicuously painted 
within the omnibus, so that passengers on 
the journey might see the fare which the 
Conductor was entitled to demand. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask if omnibus proprietors 
could not be compelled to paint the table 
of fares outside the omnibuses as well as 
inside ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the law re- 
quired that a table of fares should be con- 
spicuously painted within the omnibus, the 
object being that passengers while sitting 
in the omnibus should have an opportunity 
of seeing the precise sum that could be 
demanded from them, and no more could be 
demanded than was placed on the table. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wanted to know whether the fares should 
not be put outside the omnibus, so that 
people might see them before they got in? 
' Sm GEORGE GREY replied, that he 
had stated what the law actually was. 


EXAMINATIONS UNDER THE REVISED 
CODE—-QUESTION. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he rose 
to ask the Vice President of the Couneil 
on Education, Whether arrangements have 
been made at the Council Office for the 
appointment of Clerks and Deputy In- 
spectors to assist in the Examinations re- 
quired by the New Code; and whether, 
before such appointments are made, an 
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Estimate of the Expense to be incurred on 
that account will be laid before Parlia- 
ment ? 

Mr. LOWE replied, that no such ap- 
pointments had been made, nor was it ex- 
pected that any would be needed during 
the eurrent financial year. When the Ee- 
timates were presented next year, they 
would inelude a provision for any change 
which might be found necessary. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND), 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland, When 
he will lay before the House his Scheme 
for reducing the Professorships in the 
Queen’s Colleges, and appropriating to 
other purposes the Grant now given for 
maintaining the libraries and lighting and 
cleansing the buildings. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that now 
Parliament had consented to appropriate 
a certain sum, it would be necessary that 
the proposal for its application should be 
submitted to the Senate and the Chancellor 
of the University, and should afterwards 
be carried out by Royal Statutes. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
know what reduction was to take place in 
the number of Professorships ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL replied, that no- 
thing could be done in the matter until 
the Chancellor of the University had been 
consulted. 


CONSUL AT LAGOS.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to explain 
(which the hon. Gentleman was not able 
to do the other evening) how it was, that 
although Lagos had been annexed by this 
country, there was in the Estimates a 
charge of a Consul at that place ? 

Mr. LAYARD begged to explain, in 
answer to a Question put to him on a pre- 
vious evening, that the Governor of Lagos 
and the Consul were one and the same 
person. The 
powers in the Bight of Benin, and was paid 
£500 out of the Colonial Estimates, and 
£500 out of the Foreign Office Estimates. 


TRANSFER OF LAND BILL (LORDS), 
[BILL NO. 101.] coMMITTER. 


Order for Committee read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS rose to move as 
an Amendment that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. He —_ 
he need hardly say that he had no hostility 
to this Bill. On the contrary, he was most 
anxious that a measure of the kind should, 
in some shape or other, be passed ; but it 
was a measure of such gravity and import~ 
ance that he desired, that if it were passed, 
it should be made as perfect as possible. 
Some persons thought that this was only 
a permissive Bill. Although it was per- 
missive in the sense that no person need 
take his title to be investigated and re- 
gistered unless he chose, it was not per- 
missive in this sense, that no sooner did 
any person take his title to be examined 
than there commenced a course of action 
which would bring him into conflict with 
all surrounding owners of land, who would 
have no choice or option in the matter. 
If any owner of an estate desired that his 
title should be registered, it would be 
necessary that the boundaries of that 
estate should be accurately ascertained, 
and all the owners of surrounding pro- 
perty, with whom there might have been 
disputes as to boundaries which had laid 
dormant for thirty or fourty years, must be 
placed in antagonism with him, in order to 
see that their property was not encroached 
upon. The same thing would oceur as to 
rights of road, rights of way, rights of 
sporting, or rights of drainage. He did 
not say that this was improper—probably 
it was necessary—but at the same time 
it materially detracted from the permis. 
sive character of the Bill. In one respect, 
however, this Bill differed from all others 
which had been proposed; it provided 
that after a title had been registered, the 
eontents of all deeds affecting the estate 
should be placed upon the register; and 
therefore the state of things which he 
had represented as arising upon the re- 
gistry of the title would be reproduced 
upon the occasion of every subsequent 
dealing with the estate. The measure, 
though permissive in terms, was really 
compulsory in substance. Moreover, the 
Bill was admitted by the Government to 
run entirely counter to the Report of the 
Royal Commission which considered this 
subject and made its Report in 1854. The 
resent Lord Chancellor, the Vice Presi- 
Gent of the Council of Education (Mr. 
Lowe), and the present Speaker were 
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curred in that Report, and so did, with 
certain exceptions, the Advocate General. 
The Commission made a Report totally 
condemnatory of a system of registration 
of deeds, as coupled with a registration of 
titles, a system to which the present Bill 
gave effect. Under these circumstances 
he ventured to think that the measure 
required very peculiar examination. It 
would doubtless be urged that the Bill 
had undergone consideration in a Select 
Committee of the other House, and 
came down with the sanction of that 
House. But in the first division, upon 
the question whether there should be a 
registry of lands as provided by the mea- 
sure, there were in the minority some of 
the most eminent legal Members of the 
House of Lords. Therefore it must not 
be presumed that there was anything like 
& concurrence of the legal Members of the 
other House in the provisions of the Bill. 
Another singular circumstance connected 
with this Bill seemed to put an end to the 
idea that its provisions had been care- 
fully considered ; for there had come down 
from the Lords another Bill, called the 
Declaration of Title Bill; so that the 
other House had passed two measures 
having identically the same object in 
view. The Solicitor General intimated 
the other night that he should be pre- 
pared at the proper time to incorporate 
the Declaration of Title Bill with the pro- 
visions of the present Bill; but this, he 
thought, would be rather a difficult thing 
to effect. Of course, upon such a Mo- 
tion as he now made, it would be im- 
proper to go into a consideration of the 
details of the measure; but he would 
simply refer to three or four clauses, 
and then ask hon. Members whether 
the Bill could be satisfactorily discuss- 
ed in the whole House. By the fifth 
and three following clauses it was enact- 
ed, that if any owner of property brought 
his title to be examined and registered, 
the title should be examined by the re- 
gistrar and the examiners of title in 
such manner as a general order should 
subsequently direct. Therefore all the 
information vouchsafed was that the ex- 
amination should take place in some way 
to be defined, not by Parliament but by a 
general order. Consequently Parliament 
had no security as to the mode in which 
this was to be done by the registrar and 
examiners of title. He had looked 


through the Bill to discover what were to 
Sir Hugh Cairns 
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Members of that Commission, and con-| be the qualifications of these examiners, 
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| but he could find nothing except that the 


Lord Chancellor might appoint as many as 
he pleased ; and, for aught that appeared 
in the Bill to the contrary, they might be 
street-sweepers. It was not stated that 
they were to be conversant with the law, 
or what was to be their remuneration, 
which, of itself might afford some indica- 
tion of the qualifications expected. Ano- 
ther provision was to the effect that no 
title should be accepted for registration as 
indefeasible, save such as a court of equity 
would deem valid and marketable. That 
principle was wholly unknown in the coun- 
try, Ireland, from which the present mea- 
sure was professed to be taken; and the 
principle laid down as the basis on which 
the Examiners should proceed was entirely 
wrong ; for a court of equity, having two 
persons before it, the purchaser and seller, 
might decide as between those two, and 
these parties were bound by the decision ; 
but it never decided as to third parties, 
The sixth clause provided that any ques- 
tion, doubt, or dispute as to any matter of 
title might be referred to such Judge of 
the Court of Chancery as the Lord Chan- 
cellor might direct. No idea was given of 
the sort of questions to be referred; so 
that if the registrar or examiners were 
bold and rash men, they might decide mat- 
ters themselves, according to their own 
discretion ; and if they were timid or 
slothful, they might refer all manner of 
questions to the court. The seventh was 
a most strange clause, for it declared, that 
on investigation, if it should appear that 
the title was good and marketable, save in 
respect of some contingency which had not 
happened—why, whoever heard of a con- 
tingency that had happened ?—or of some 
uncertainty which could not be ascertained 
—as if an uncertainty could be ascertained 
—then it should be lawful for the Judge of 
the Court of Chancery to declare the title 
subject to that contingency or uncertainty. 
An owner, subject to the contingency, 
suppose, of his son attaining the age of 
twenty-one years, would, under that clause, 
have difficulties to contend with before he 
could have his title registered ; and after 
he had succeeded in doing so, all the litiga- 
tion and trouble should be gone through 
again by his son. But the climax was 
reached in the eighth clause, which pro- 
vided, that if the title should be found to be 
good and marketable, the applicant should 
then furnish to the registrar, whose duty 
it was to examine and settle it for the pur- 
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s of registration, an exact description 
of the lands to be registered, and also a 
statement of the person or persons who 
were or might become entitled to the 
lands, their respective interest in the lands, 
and the incumbrances to which they were 
subject. In other words, the title was, in 
the first instance, to be declared good and 
marketable, and then the owner was to 
produce proofs that it was so. How the 
title was to be declared good in the absence 
of those most essential matters which 
were not to be brought forward until the 
title was approved of, he could not see. 
Such a clause as that might be put into 
working order in a Select Committee ; but 
could not, he believed, by a discussion 
across the floor of the House. It might be 
alleged, that referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee would occasion delay and incon- 
venience at this period of the Session. He 
was anxious that the Bill should pass, and 
pass this Session ; but there was a more 
important consideration than the passing of 
a Bill, which was, that it should be made 
as perfect as possible in its details, and 
likely to prove as efficient as possible in its 
working. The principal object was not the 
sing of a Bill, but the passing of a good 
ill. It might be inconvenient to members 
of his own profession to serve on a Select 
Committee at this time of the year ; but 
he felt no doubt that referring the measure 
to such a Committee would economize the 
time of the House. He did not think it 
was open to Government to object to that 
course on the ground that it would cause 
delay, because the Bill had come down 
from the Lords as long back as the 2nd of 
May; and if the Government had been 
anxious to press it forward, they might have 
done so. Believing that all the objections 
to the measure might be remedied most 
effectually upstairs, he begged to Move 
that the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “the 
Bil) be committed to a Select Committee,”’ 
—instead thereof. 


Mr. COLLIER trusted that the House 
would not accede to the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman even if 
the Government were prepared to do so. 
The intentions of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite might be friendly, 
but his act would be fatal; he never 
remembered an instance of a Bill refer- 
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red to a Select Committee at this period 
of the Session having been heard ef again 
during the same Session. This measure 
concerned more or less every Member of 
the Ilouse, and he therefore hoped that 
hon. Gentlemen who were not lawyers 
would take part in its discussion. There 
was nothing in it so abstruse that its 
provisions could not be comprehended by 
a House of landowners. What points 
had the hon. and learned Gentleman 
mentioned which could not be compre- 
hended by any hon. Member?  More- 
over, it would be far more convenient to 
his hon. and learned Friends, who were 
engaged in their professional pursuits du- 
ring the day, to consider the details of 
the measure in the evening sitting. He 
would not follow his hon. and learned 
Friend into his minute criticism of one 
of the clauses, but he put it to the House 
whether any one of the matters brought 
under their notice could not be discussed 
as well in the House as in Select Com- 
mittee. One question to be determined 
was, whether the measure should be per- 
missive or compulsory. Why could not 
any hon. Member take part in determin- 
ing that question? One of the chief 
objections of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to the Bill was, that it would 
appoint a new Judge. The House could 
determine that question, as it had a similar 
one when the Bankruptcy Bill was dis- 
cussed. A reform of the system of trans- 
ferring land was not a new question ; it 
had been debated for upwards of thirty 
years, and during that period several 
attempts had been made to effect a re- 
form. The time for detailed discussion 
had passed. There never was a Session 
in which the House had so much leisure 
as in the present; and when hon. Gen- 
tlemen went down to their constituents 
in the autumn, they might have some dif- 
ficulty in accounting for their time this 
Session. But he was in hopes that they 
would be able to say:—At all events we 
have passed one very important measure, 
which simplifies the title to land, facili- 
tates its transfer, abolishes laborious in- 


| vestigation into the history for the last 


thirty years of every plot of land to be 
sold in the kingdom, decreases lawyers’ 
bills, and increases the value of land. If 
the House would apply itself resolutely 
to the task, there was still time to pass 
that measure. 

Mr. WALPOLE joined in the hope 
that the measure would pass during the 
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present Session, but he was confident that 
in order that it might do so, it would be 
necessary to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee in order that the details might 
be settled of that to which there was no 
objection in principle. He was certain 
that the Bill could be discussed upstairs 
in a few days, and put into such a shape 
that the House would be able to adopt 
it without much discussion. The Bills 
for the consolidation of the statute law 
had failed Session after Session till they 
were referred to a Select Committee, 
and then the House accepted without 
hesitation the points as to which it was 
reported that there was no objection. If 
the House went into Committee upon this 
Bill, they would be taking up by far the 
most extensive and important measure with 
teference to the landed property of the 
country which had been submitted to 
Parliament for a long period, and no effort 
should be spared to make it perfect. 
Other Acts might be passed, and if their 
operation proved unsatisfactory they could 
be amended in a future Session; but the 
difficulties which might arise under the 
operation of this Bill, if passed in its pre- 
sent shape, would be difficulties which could 
not hereafter be remedied, for they would 
be inherent in the subject itself. Much 
less time would be occupied in discussing 
the details in a Select Committee than 
in Committce of the Whole House. He 
ventured to say that by the adoption of 
the former course the Bills might be sent 
down again in the course of ten days; 
whereas if the House undertook the in- 
vestigation, they would have to go through 
four Bills, two of which ought to be amal- 
gamated, one of which, in his opinion, 
a to be rejected, and the fourth, he 
believed, they might easily pass. 

Mr. MALINS said, he was sorry to 
find himself compelled to take a different 
view of that subject from that which had 
been set forth by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Belfast (Sir I. 
Cairns) and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Walpole). If they wished to strangle 
the Bill, he thought they had better say so 
boldly at once, and refuse to proceed with 
it any further. He had already stated, 


on the second reading, that he thought the 
measure was one of no value whatever. 
He did not think it worth passing, and he 
believed that no Select Committee could 
make it worth passing. He was persuaded 
thag any measure upon this subject that 
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was not of a compulsory character would 


remain a dead letter. He was not, how- 
ever, prepared to offer any active opposi- 
tion to the measure. But as the Bill could, 
at all events, do no harm, and as many 
people thought it desirable that it should 
be tried as an experiment, he felt it his 
duty to object to the Motion for referring 
it to a Select Committee, which would 
only have the effect of ensuring its rejee- 
tion after a good deal of labour had been 
unnecessarily incurred. More important 
measures had been discussed in the House, 
amended, and adopted. The Probate Bill 
of 1857, and the Divorce Bill, had been 
passed without the intervention of a Select 
Committee, and he did not see the neces- 
sity in the present case for the proposed 
reference. He could not but ask himself 
what would be the effect of referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee, which could 
not meet before the end of the week, 
within a month of the time when it was 
expected that Parliament would be pro- 
rogued? Where were gentlemen of ex- 
perience in connection with landed property 
to be found who could give their attendance 
on the Committee at this season of the 
year to put the Bill into a shape fit for its 
consideration by the House? Even if they 
decided on dealing with the Bill in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, he thought 
there was no fear that they would be over- 
crowded. He entirely concurred in all 
the objections that had been taken to the 
Bill; he believed it to be ill-conceived and 
ill-executed : but he would not offer any 
active opposition to its progress. The 
Bill came down from the Upper House 
recommended by the highest legal authori- 
ties. The Bill was a very favourite one of - 
the Lord Chancellor’s, for whose opinions 
he (Mr. Malins) had the deepest respect, 
and who had a theory that the transfer of 
land might be made as simple as that of 
money in the funds. The Solicitor General 
seemed to have adopted the same opinion, 
though not to the same extent. But, 
after all, it was an experiment, and an 
experiment which, with the machinery 
which would be necessary to put it in 
operation, would probably cost the country 
something like £10,000 a year. The 
real question, then, was whether it was 
worth while to spend that sum of money 
for the purpose of making such an experi- 
ment. Now, although he had the worst 
possible opinion of the Bill, he was yet 
not disinclined to allow the experiment to 
be made, sceing that it was a measure 
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which the Government had chosen to in- 
troduce on its own responsibility. Very 
few Members of the House would take 
any part in the discussion, but no doubt 
some improvements might be made as it 
passed through the House, and as it was 
only an optional measure, which could do 
no harm to anybody, he thought the best 
plan would be to pass it, and then, if it did 
not succeed, to amend it next Session in 
such a manner as to thoroughly cure its 
defects. He looked upon the proposal to 
send it to a Select Committee as a snare, 
and suggested as the best of all courses 
that the Government should withdraw it, 
and introduce a new Bill at an early meet- 
ing of Parliament, in order that the ques- 
tion might be fully considered, and a Bill 
passed which would be worthy of the Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. SCULLY thought that the hon. 
and learned Member for Belfast had given 
very good reasons for referring this Bill to 
a Select Committee. On the other hand, 
the present measure had been considered 
and recommended in every possible form, 
and to refer it to a Select Committee 
would be neither more nor less than stran- 
gling it for the present Session. The Bill 
might not be very extensive in its operation, 
but it established the principle of a regis- 
tration of title which had been recommended 
by a Committee of that House, and which 
it was important to affirm. He was at a 
loss to perceive what assistance the House 
would derive from an inquiry by a Select 
Committee, whose Report would carry 
with it very little weight. Attendance 
during the morning would be far more in- 
convenient than in the evening to legal 
gentlemen, and some of the most useful 
Members of the House and all the Irish 
Members would be shut out from the 
Select Committee. He should therefore 
support the Motion, that the House go into 
Committee at once. 

Mr. ROLT thought that the arguments 
which had been advanced by the hon. 
and learned Member for Wallingford (Mr. 
Malins) against sending the Bill to a Se- 
lect Committee, were the very argaments 
which might be used in favour of such a 
proceeding : he (Mr. Rolt) contended that 
only a Select Committee would be able 
80 to deal with the Bill as that it could 
afterwards be satisfactorily dealt with by 
& Committee of the Whole House. His 
hon. and learned Friend said that even 
if they did not send it to a Select Com- 
mittee, there would be only a very few 
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hon. Gentlemen in the House at the time 
it was being discussed, so that it could 
be discussed here with the same facilities 
as in a Select Committee; but he seemt- 
ed to forget, that although there might 
be a few in the House, there would be a 
very great number in the lobbies, who 
would pour in and prevent any Amend- 
ment which was unpalatable to the Go- 
vernment from passing. A measure of 
this importance ought to receive the fullest 
consideration in a Select Committee before 
it was brought before the House iteelf, 
and there were many reasons why such 
a course was desirable. Some of the pro- 
visions were so badly framed that the 
House could not properly discuss them 
until they had been re-shaped by a Select 
Committee, and it would be impossible to 
discuss some of the details in the Whole 
House—the time would be simply wasted. 
The Commission which had been appoint- 
ed some few years since to inquire into 
the registration of insurances, had made 
one of the most able Reports that had 
ever been submitied to the House, and 
yet this Bill totally disregarded its recom- 
mendations: a Select Committee would 
ascertain whether there was any sufficient 
reason for departing from those recom- 
mendations. He believed, also, that if the 
present measure were sent to a Select 
Committee, that Committee would be able 
to deal with the questions raised sum- 
marily, and return the measure to the 
House in ample time to enable it to be- 
come law this Session. The measure be- 
fore them dealt with two questions totally 
different from one another—namely, the 
registration of title, and the declaration of 
indefeasibility of title; but the clauses re« 
lating to the latter subject were scattered 
over the whole Bill, and without close dis- 
cussion and minute explanations, it would 
be impossible for any man to make him- 
self fully acquainted with them. It was 
comparatively useless, also, to proceed with 
this Bill without taking the next on the 
Orders of the Day into consideration at 
the same time—namely, the Declaration of 


Title Bill. If the two Bills were referred 


toa Select Committee, they could deal with 
both at the same time, which would not 
be possible if the House went into Com- 
mittee on this. He had endeavoured to 
acquaint himself with those provisions in 
the Bill before the House, which dealt 
with the question of indefeasibility of title, 
but it was impossible to separate the 
two main questions involved in this Bill, 
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merely by the excision of some dozen clauses | sent to proceed with it, as they had former. 


or 80. 


On these grounds he was strong- |ly done with the Divorce Court and Bank- 


ly of opinion that the measure should be |ruptcy Bills, in Committee of the Whole 


submitted to a Select Committee. 


There | House. By doing so he believed they would 


would be no difficulty in permitting the | avail themselves of the most promising op- 
Committee to sit in the evening, if an | portunity which had yet presented itself for 
earlier hour should be found inconvenient | asserting a great principle, and for putting 


to the members of the legal profession. 
Sir FRANCIS GOLDSMID thought 
the objections urged were on matters of 
detail that might be well considered in a 
Committee of the Whole House. It seemed 
to be the general desire of the House that 
the Bill should pass this Session ; and as, 
in his view, it would be impossible for it 
to do so if it were referred to a Select 
Committee, he should give his vote in 
opposition to the Amendment. Those who 
had charge of the measure seemed to be of 
opinion that it ought not to be referred to 
a Select Committee, and might be dealt 
with satisfactorily in a Committee of the 
Whole House, and he should be guided by 
their opinion, and support the Motion for 
going into a Committee of the Whole House. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the Government would, of course, 
accede to the proposition which had been 
made if they could believe that it would 
expedite the progress of the measure, or 
render the consideration of it more diligent 
and effectual. They desired, however, that 
the Bill should pass this Session; and 
they felt it their duty to ask the House to 
proceed with the Bill at once, without re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee. If the 
Select Committee were to serve any use- 
ful purpose, it must include not merely 
Gentlemen interested in land, but those 
who were acquainted with the legal ques- 
tions ; and he did not believe that they 
could secure the attendance of the latter. 
If there were a Committee, he should him- 
self be compelled, at whatever inconveni- 
ence to himself, and at whatever risk of 
interruption to his other duties, to be con- 
stant in his attendance on that Committee; 
but it was not in human nature to expect 
his hon. and learned Friends voluntarily to 
sacrifice their professional engagements for 
that purpose. The result would be that 
they would reservo all their objections and 
Amendments until the Bill again came 
before the House, when the same objec- 
tions which had occupied the Select Com- 
mittee would have to be repeated. That 
was the reason why, at that period of the 
Session, the reference of a Bill to a Com- 
mittee was reckoned fatal to its progress. 
He hoped, therefore, that they would con- 


Mr. Rolt 





in operation a machinery which, even if it 
should be found at first in any respects 
defective, would accomplish that first step 
which was of so much value, and might be 
amended afterwards. He was surprised 
at the very feeble arguments with which 
the hon. and learned Member for Belfast 
supported his proposal. In Committee he 
had no doubt that all those giants which 
had been depicted as blocking P their path 
would be found to vanish. He reserved 
his observations on the clauses which the 
hon. and learned Member had criticised 
till they went into Committee. When 
they came to the provisions in the Bill 
which corresponded with those in Lord 
Cranworth’s measure, he would ask for 
their postponement ; so that if the House 
chose to adopt the proposal of the noble 
Lord, it could be substituted for the post- 
poned clauses. 

Mr. HADFIELD thought the evils 
arising from delay were of less importance 
than those which might result from passing 
a defective measure, and as he was con- 
vinced that a Bill of this character could 
not be properly or satisfactorily considered 
in Committee of the Whole House, he 
should vote for the Amendment. 


Question put, “‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 180; Noes 
124: Majority 56. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


House in Committee. 
Clauses 1 to 3 agreed to. 


Clause 4 (By whom application for 
Registration to be made). 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, the clause 
was the most complete subversion of Bri- 
tish law that had ever been attempted. 
Hitherto it had been considered that pos- 
session was primd facie evidence of title ; 
but hereafter it would be open to any per- 
son who had never been in possession for an 
hour, or who had not succeeded in an action 
at law against the previous possessor, to 
register an indefeasible title. In the Bill 
which he introduced in 1859 this possibility 
was carefully guarded against. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
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the clause in the Bill of 1859 was sub- 
stantially the same as that contained in 
the present Bill. There was not, in the 
definition of the persons who might apply, 
a word about “ possession.”’ The sub- 
sequent clauses provided such safeguards 
that it was quite impossible that an in- 
defeasible title could be obtained by sur- 
rise. 


Sirk HUGH CAIRNS said, it was evi- 


dent that the right hon. Gentleman had | 


not read the former Bill, which expressly 
provided that the court should not take 
any proceedings until it was proved to 
their satisfaction, by inquiries on the spot 
or other sufficient evidence, that the appli- 
eant or his predecessor were in possession 
of the receipts or profits of the land for a 
period of not less than five years previous 
to the date of the application. But under 
the terms of the present clause the court 
had no diseretion, but would be obliged to 
register the title when applied to. 

Mr. MALINS thought the objection 
was untenable. It was impossible that 
the conveyancing counsel of the Court of 
Chancery could overlook the question 
who was in the possession of land. The 
first inquiry to be made of a person desir- 
ing to register would be—are you in pos- 
session? or to whom are the rents paid ? 

Sm FRANCIS GOLDSMID also pro- 
tested against its being supposed that a 
court of equity would declare a title to be 
marketable, without taking into considera- 
tion who was in possession of the land. 

Mr. SCULLY said, that notices would 
have to be served on all the owners of 
adjacent properties before an indefeasible 
title could be obtained. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of enforcing the 
objection of his hon. and learned Friend, 
though he did not think it had been satis- 
factorily answered. He wished to offer an 
objection to the sixth head or provision of 
the clause, by which no vendor could 
register a further title than that which he 
had bought, without the consent of the 
vendor, A purchaser might have bought 
under conditions of sale which precluded 


him from making inquiries into title before | 


a certain date. Yet a purchaser might 
wish to register an indefeasible title, and 
have the benefit of the measure like every 
one else. This he would not be enabled 
to do without the consent of the vendor. 
Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ex- 
plained that the condition referred to by 
his hon. and learned Friend applied only 
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to the period between the contract and the 
conveyance. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Examination of Title with 
Guarantee). 

Mr. ROLT said, that this clause intro- 
duced a subject of great magnitude. It 
introduced a scheme by which titles might 
be declared indefeasible. This had nothing 
to do with the question of registering titles. 
Titles might be registered whether they 
were defeasible or indefeasible. This was 
a wholly distinct and equally experimental 
plan. The experiment had been tried in 
Ireland, and from a Return made to the 
House it appeared that from the year 
1858 down to 1862 the number of appli- 
cations for declarations of indefeasible title 
were something under twenty. For this 
experiment it was now proposed to estab- 
lish a new tribunal, consisting of a regis- 
trar and three assistant registrars, an 
examiner of titles, and an efficient staff 
of clerks. But should not an experiment 
such as this be tried with as little expense 
as possible? Was it desirable to establish 
a new tribunal? Might not the experi- 
ment be well tried by giving jurisdiction 
in the matter to the Court of Chancery ? 
And if a new jurisdiction was to be cre- 
ated for the purpose, was it wise to in- 
trust the duties to a tribunal in any re- 
spect inferior to the ordinary judicial tri- 
bunals of the country. By this Bill, the 
registrar sitting in chambers with his 
assistants, might declare a title indefea- 
sible. Even in an open court, where the 
matter was watched with all attention, 
there would be great danger of errors 
creeping in—how much more would this 
be the case where there was anything 
like a secret investigation? He was 
strongly of opinion that this duty of de- 
claring titles indefeasible should be refer- 
red to an existing tribunal; and if this 
should not be assented to, that a new 
court of the ordinary judicial character, 
and holding its sittings in public in the 
usual manner, would be preferable to the 
scheme proposed by this Bill. 

Sm FITZROY KELLY moved, that 
the clause be postponed, in order that his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor Gene- 
ral might maturely consider the constitu- 
tion of the proposed new tribunal, and whe- 
ther the work might not be better performed 
by the existing Court of Chancery, or by 
a Commission. The clause enacted that 
titles should be examined by a “‘ Registrar 
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and Examiners of Title, as hereinafter 
mentioned.” Surely, before passing this 
clause the nature of the tribunal to be 
established under the Bill ought to be 
determined. Some might agree with his 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Rolt), while 
others might think with his hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Hugh Cairns) that it 
would be better to establish a new Court 
in the nature of a court of justice. If the 
Committee committed themselves to this 
clause, they would be precluded from con- 
sidering one of the most important ques- 
tions in the Bill, A subsequent clause 
enacted that a registrar, and not more 
than three assistant registrars, should be 
appointed to carry the Bill into effect, and 
that there should also be examiners of 
title, the number of which was unlimited 
and unspecified, but they were to be fixed 
by the Lord Chancellor with the consent 
of the Lords of the Treasury. The re- 
gistrar was to have a salary of £2,500 a 
year, but the assistant registrars and 
examiners of title were to have such 
salaries as the Lord Chancellor, with the 
consent of the Lords of the Treasury, shall 
determine. He objected to giving the 
Lord Chancellor the power of appointing 
an indefinite number of officers at indefinite 
salaries—to be voted by Parliament—as 
he pleased. Another objection to the 
clause was that the titles were to be 
examined “in such manner as general 
ordera shall direct.” The Committee 
ought to have a satisfactory explanation 
as to the mode in which these powers 
were to be exercised, and ought not to 
consent that a matter so important should 
be left to the general orders of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. ROLT said, that by the next clause 
a discretion was given to the registrar ; 
but it was a discretion whether he should 
or should not do his own work, or send it 
to the Court of Chancery, whenever any 
question of doubt or difficulty arose. Of 
course, the natural bias of every judge 
under such cireumstances was to remit a 
cause to another tribunal. The Bill, in 
fact, appointed a registrar to do the work 
of the Bill, but gave him an option not to 
do it. 

Mr. MALINS aaid, it appeared to him 
that the House in affirming the principle 
of the Bill, had affirmed the principle that 
there must be a distinct tribunal for declar- 
ing indefeasability of title. It was impos- 
sible that the Courts of Chancery could 
undertake the duty of inquiring into titles 
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—they were already fully oceupied, Hig 
notion was, that there should be a dis- 
tinct tribunal for performing these duties, 
with an appeal to the Court of Chancery, 

Mr, SCULLY said, that the twenty 
declarations of title of unencumbered es- 
tates in Ireland were not to be taken as 
a measure of the value of the Court es- 
tablished there, or as an indication of 
the extent of the work likely to arise 
under this Bill. The fact was, that in 
addition to those twenty declarations of 
title of estates not encumbered, there had 
been 300 more, through the instrumen- 
tality of sales in the Encumbered Estates 
Court. He was possessor of an unencum- 
bered estate ; and if he wanted a declara- 
tion of title, his cheapest mode of going to 
work would be by encumbering the pro- 
perty and then proceeding to sale in the 
Landed Estates Court. Passing this Bill 
would be attended with this benefit—that 
if the machinery should be found unwieldy, 
it would give rise to a good Act next Ses- 
sion. The question of Land Tribunal was 
diseussed before the Royal Commissioners, 
who reported against it; but he was in 
favour of the tribunal, and gave his rea- 
sons, which were published in the Appen- 
dix, for differing in judgment with his 
brother Commissioners. 

Mr. COLLIER thought that the objec- 
tions to the clause were inconsistent with 
each other. On the one hand, it was said, 
that inasmuch as the question to be raised 
under the Bill would not be of great im- 
portanee, it would not be necessary to have 
a new tribunal at all; and, on the other, 
it was contended that the questions would 
be not only of great importance but of 
great number, and that therefore a supe- 
rior Judge should be appointed. It ap- 
peared to him that there was a middle 
course, and that the Bill had pointed it 
out. For that reason he supported the 
proposition to appoint an inferior Judge, 
to be called a Chief Registrar, who would 
no doubt be competent to dispose of all 
the business to be created by the Bill. 

Mr. WALPOLE was also of opinion 
that the Government had taken the right 
course in commencing the working of the 
Bill in the manner proposed. When the 
Encumbered Estates Court was established, 
an immense number of encumbrances on 
land had to be got rid of, and the rights 
of numerous parties had to be taken care 
of. The working of this Bill would be 
much more simple, and the duties could, 
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the tribunal contemplated by the Bill. In 
complicated cases the advantages of a 
superior court could be obtained, by the 
power vested in the registrar of referring 
such cases to the Court of Chancery. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
found in the Bill, which had on its back the 
name of the hon. and learned Member for 
Suffolk (Sir F. Kelly), in a former Session, 
a provision equally indeterminate with re- 
gard to the amount of the establishment to 
be ereated as the provision in the present 
Bill, to which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had objected. That Bil! provided for 
a registrar’s office, with officials whose 
salaries amounted to £8,800 a year, 
besides the power of appointing clerks, 
servants, and messengers at the discretion 
of the Treasury. These provisions were 
very much the same as those of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s own Bill, and, 
in fact, every Bill for the same object 
must contain very much the same provi- 
sions. As to the expenses of the Court, 
it was thought that as the business in- 
creased the fees would defray the expenses. 
As to the appointment of assistant regis- 
trars and other officers, the approbation 
of the Treasury was required as a check 
that no more officers should be appointed 
than were really necessary. With regard 
to the other objections which had been 
urged, he was of opinion, that if Parlia- 
ment thought that the passing of the 
measure would be advantageous to the 
country, it must place confidence in those 
to whom the administration of justice was 
confided, and believed that they would be 
anxious to obtain the most efficicnt persons 
for the discharge of the duties under the 
Bill. No doubt, the same class of persons 
with those who now advised upon titles 
under the direction of the Court of Chan- 
cery would be selected ; and they would do 
the same thing as at present, but with a 
more direct and clear responsibility. He was 
surprised to hear it said that these matters 
should be done in open court, and he put it 
to the Committee whether it would be ex- 
pedient to expose a man’s title to exami- 
nation in open court before it was declared 


to be good. The real truth was that the. 


Bill established a Court of Registration, 
which would be exactly similar to the 
Landed Estates Court, though it bore a 
name less imposing, and would there- 
fore probably work with less expense to 
the public. The decisions of the registrar 
would be subject to an appeal to the Court 
of Chancery, and, if difficult questions 
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arose, there surely could be no objection to 
have them referred to the Court. With 
respect to the general orders, exactly the 
same thing was done in the Landed 
Estates Court in Ireland. He eould not 
consent to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member to postpone the clause. 

Sik FITZROY KELLY said, he still 
adhered to his opinion as to the expe- 
diency of postponing the decision of the 
Committee on the clause. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH could not 
help doubting the expediency of investing 
a registrar with judicial powers, and it 
seemed to him that they ought not, with- 
out further consideration, to pass the 
clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said it appeared 
to him that to give an inferior functionary 
such important powers was a very danger- 
ous innovation. No record would be kept 
of the proceedings of such a tribunal, but 
that difficulty would be obviated by the 
formation of a court. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that the work- 
ing of the Bill would be attended with this 
serious consequence, that as the proceed- 
ings would take place with closed doors, 
the rights of absent parties might be pre- 
judicially affected ; and even if the owner 
of property adjoining that the subject of 
proceedings in the proposed court had 
notice of the application for a certificate 
of good title, he would be at the expense 
and trouble of attending to protect his 
interests, 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the clause be postponed.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 21 ; 
Noes 63: Majority 42. 


Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he did 
not wish to give the Committee unneces- 
sary trouble, but, in order to put on record 
his opinion as to the inability of the regis- 
trar satisfactorily to discharge the duties 
imposed upon him by the Bill, he moved 
the omission of the words ‘‘ Registrar and 
Examiners of Title,’ and that the word 
‘* Court ’’ be inserted in lieu thereof. He 
should not, however, divide the Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. SCULLY said, he should be glad 
to divide with the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Clause 6 agreed to, 
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‘ Clause 7 (Judge of Court of Chancery 
to make Declaration of Validity of Title 
in certain cases). 

Sir FITZROY KELLY rose to move 
that all those words of the clause which 
related to ‘contingencies which had not 
happened,” ‘‘ uncertainties which could 
not be ascertained,’ and ‘“ outstanding 
legal estates which could not be got 
in,” should be omitted. As far as the 
clause provided that where a title had 
been investigated, and the person ap- 
plying had succeeded in establishing a 
perfect title to the fee simple of any 
given property, he should have the pro- 
perty registered, and receive a certificate 
of registration which should constitute an 
indefeasible or Parliamentary title to the 
purchaser, he entirely agreed to it. But 
he was strongly opposed to the registration 
of anything except a perfect saleable title 
to the fee simple, and he maintained that 
all charges, encumbrances, contingent re- 
mainders, or other interests which dero- 
gated from the complete fee simple, should 
be dealt with by means of caveats. If 
this Bill provided for a system not merely 
of registration of titles, but of all instru- 
ments affecting them, it would become a 
mere registration of assurances. The 
registrar in every case where there were 
limitations which might or might not take 
effect, would have to determine specula- 
tively every possible question that could 
arise before he could properly register a 
title. If the Bill were confined to the 
registration of indefeasible titles, it would 
prove most beneficial to the community ; 
but if it were extended to contingencies, 
its chief provisions would become perfectly 
impracticable and useless. With the view 
of restricting the operation of the Bill, he 
moved the omission of the words after 
‘* marketable” in line 23, down to “in” 
in line 25. 

Mr. WALPOLE suggested an Amend- 
ment in an earlier part of the clause. He 
proposed to substitute ‘‘reference”’ for 
“ investigation.” 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL said, his 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir F. Kelly) had 
entered into a discussion which might lc- 
gitimately be raised on the 14th clause, 
but which had no bearing on the clause 
now under consideration. The present 
clause simply proposed, that if it appeared 
that a title was good and marketable, save 
in respect of some contingency which had 
net happened, it should be lawful for the 
Judge to make a declaration of the validity 
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of the title, with such particular exception 
or qualification. Every Bill which had been 
introduced had embraced that principle, 
ineluding the measure of the hon. and 
learned Member for Belfast, which pro- 
vided that the court in making a decla- 
ration might annex conditions and reserve 
the rights of any person or class of persons, 
With the permission of the Committee, he 
would reserve his reply to the remarks of 
the hon. and learned Member till they 
came to the 14th clause, which involved 
the principle of placing the true title upon 
the registry,and not an imaginary one. 

Sir FITZROY KELLY asked what 
was the use of registering a title subject 
to certain contingencies which had not 
happened, and for which, when they did 
happen, no provision was made in the Bill, 

Mr. ROLT was puzzled by many of the 
expressions used in the clause. What was 
meant, for example, by “ uncertainties 
which cannot be ascertained” ? 

Mr. AYRTON said, the object of the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Suffolk was to make this Bill the 
same as that which he had himself intro- 
duced. The hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
Bill was no doubt fortified by the Report 
of the Royal Commission, but it had been 
condemned as impracticable by all the learn- 
ed conveyancers of Lincoln’s Inn. The 
object of the present Bill was totally dif- 
ferent from that of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s magnificent but impracticable 
scheme. The peculiar merit of this more 
modest but practicable measure was, that 
it would enable the owner of an estate to 
obtain from the court a declaration of oll 
the rights and interests existing in that 
estate at the moment of his application. 
The Bill would get rid of an enormous 
pile of deeds relating to that estate, be- 
cause the declaration of title would make 
them unnecessary. Ile approved of the 
Bill, and thought the speech of the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General on the se- 
cond reading proved that the scheme 
recommended by the Royal Commission 
could never be carried into effect. 

Mr. BUTT said, the question seemed 
to be whether this Bill should be confined 
to titles which were complete, or whether 
it should be made also to apply to those 
titles in which there was some outstand- 
ing interest. Unless it was extended to 
both, he contended it would be useless. 

Mr. SCULLY suggested that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn, inas- 
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of no consequence whatever. Whether 
the words were left in or struck out, ho 
would be satisfied. 

Mr. MURRAY remarked, that in re- 
ferring to the description of title, the 
words used were ‘‘ good and marketable,”’ 
but afterwards there was a provision in 
reference to the declaration to be made as 
to the validity of the title. Thinking they 
should adhere to the same words, he would 
propose to strike out the word “good,” 
and insert the word ‘* valid.”’ 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
there was really no tenable distinction be- 
tween ** valid marketable title’ and ‘* good 
and marketable title.”’ 

Mr. SELWYN, notwithstanding what 
they had heard from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as to the insignificance of verbal 
criticism, was disposed to believe that in- 
convenience would result from the vague- 
ness of the language employed in this 
clause. ‘* Uncertainty which cannot be 
ascertained’’ was not legal language at 
all; and in the explanation of the clause 
which had been given, two matters which 
onght to be kept distinct were jumbled up 
together—namely, matters of conveyance 
and matters of title. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Particulars to be furnished to 
Registrar). 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that although 
it had been ascertained by the previous 
clauses that the title was good and mar- 
ketable, it was required by this clause 
that something further should be done— 
namely, that the applicant should furnish 
information to the registrar as to three 
points—first, a description of the lands ; 
secondly, of all the persons entitled to the 
lands, and of the estates, powers, and 
interests that exist or may arise; and, 
thirdly, a statement of the charges and 
incumbrances affecting the land. Were 
they prepared to say that, to obtain this 
registration of title, they would give an 
indefeasible title not merely to the land, 
but to the boundaries of the property ? 
Were they in giving this indefeasible 
title to clog the register with that which 
hitherto was entirely condemned—namely, 
a collection of those assurances or, what 
was even more difficult, a synopsis of each 
assurance 2? The consequence would be 
that every adjoining occupier would be 
compelled to dispute questions of boundary 
which they were going to preclude him 
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from disputing hereafter. However ami- 
cably neighbours might be living together, 
and however difficult it might be to ascer- 
tain the boundaries precisely, they would 
force the neighbours of every person who 
sought to register his land under this Bill 
to raise questions which they were now 
willing to leave dormant ; for the assert- 
ing of the boundary of almost every estate 
would give rise to such questions, There- 
fore he objected to the first part of the 
clause ; and as to the second part, he 
asked, who they were going to trust to 
make the statement referred to? Were 
the registrar and his clerks to do it? If 
so, there would be no synopsis at all. 
Every man would require that his assur- 
ance should be copied in full—so that they 
would have all the evils that would arise 
from a registration of assurances. It 
seemed to him that these two points were 
fatal to the object aimed at—namely, a 
registration of titles. What he sought by 
a registration of titles was, that just in 
the same way as a man could have a title 
to railway shares, or stock in the funds, 
or shares in a ship, so he might have a 
title to land ; and this could be done only 
by leaving trusts out of the register, tak- 
ing care that the title to the land should 
be clear and indefeasible on the register. 
As to charges and incumbrances, no title 
could be ascertained by the registrar 
unless he ascertained everything which 
affected it. If he were right in his views, 
then there was no necessity for the clause, 
and he therefore moved its omission. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that this objection. went to the principle 
of the Bill, which was to ascertain and 
record the truth about the whole title and 
every part of it. He could not help think- 
ing that his right hon. and learned Friend 
was echoing the bugbear about the re- 
gistry of assurances. He believed that 
the provision which his right hon. and 
learned Friend objected to would be of 
great benefit. In regard to the objection 
as to boundaries, he must remind him that 
the provision that the boundaries should 
be set out on maps, and that the attention 
of the owners of contiguous estates should 
be called to these maps, was the same as 
was enforced without difficulty and without 
giving rise to litigation in the Encumbered 
and Landed Estates Courts. He could 
not admit that the owner of every estate 
was doubtful about his boundaries, or that 
the clause would create litigation. If un- 
certainty existed, it was desirable it should 
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be cleared up. He could not but think! strictions were placed upon the access of 
that his right hon. and learned Friend had | the general public to the register, its con- 
greatly overrated the magnitude of the dif- | tents could not be kept a profound seeret. 
ficulty and uncertainty in question. The obvious consequence would be that 

Siz FITZROY KELLY said, that the | persons with supposed rights would be en- 
clause was an extraordinary one. It began | couraged to institute suits and to plunge 
by ened on oe a Fe os and | ~ oe “ the oper er ee ree oe 
marketable. But how could an estate ap- tion. He disagreed wi e whole system 
pear to be marketable until the registrar | of registers, and with the raising of ques- 
knew what the estate was, and had gained | tions of title not existing at the moment 
the information which was to be afterwards' when the registration took place. It 
— ? The pe yt - . ye | would be ee be geo to leave _ 
was to determine on the legal effect of the | questions undetermined, and to protect the 
instruments submitted to him, and was to} rights of claimants by a simple power 
put upon the registry of land not copies | to lodge caveats. Ile regretted that the 
of the instruments but their legal effect. | discussion had been almost exclusively con- 
Let the Committee consider what might be | fined to legal Members, and he hoped that 
the application of this Bill in such a ease landed proprietors would themselves con- 
as that of the Bridgewater Peerage. | sider the effect of the clause before assent- 
Under the limitations of a settlement the , ing to a plan which must multiply the evils 
question arose whether Lord Alford took | of the present system to an indefinite extent. 
an estate in fee simple, and whether a| Mr. AYRTON said, he was glad that 
elause in the deed devolving the property | at last they had the distinct issue raised 
upon another branch of the family, in case | whether they would adopt the scheme of 
any future tenant in tail failed within a this Bill or the plan of the Commission- 
certain time to become Duke or Marquess ers represented by the hon. and learned 
of Bridgewater, was operative. From the Gentleman—the scheme of a registration 
+ amar = ge be- | ~ ee reggae ame of 1 
ore the House of Lords, and certain ques- the interests. In his opinion the grea 
tions were submitted by their Lordships to advantage of the Bill and of the clause 
the common law judges: the judges dif- | before the Committee was that every right 


fered among themselves in the proportion | and every interest being put upon the re- 
of nine to two; and when their anawers | cord, litigation upon questions of difficulty 


were submitted to the Law Lords, including | would be avoided. He hoped, therefore, 
four ex-Chancellors and the then Lord | that the Committee would pass the clause. 
Chancellor, those learned men, with one Mr. SELWYN said, he did not think 
exception, overruled the opinion of the ma-| that the objections urged by his right 
jority of the Judges. Yet, under this | hon, Colleague (Mr. Walpole) had been 
Bill, a registrar with a salary of £2,500 answered. The difficulties and dangers of 
a year, might say that the question was, the person seeking to register his title 


not arguable, might refuse to remit to the | 
Court of Chancery, and might pronounce 
a final and conclusive decision. The con- 
sequence of passing the Bill would be that 
in every case—not only in those cases in 
which questions arose which must sooner 
or later be determined, but in every 
case where there might be numerous 
questions of a complicated character, | 
arising out of a series of deeds and 
settlements, which might never require. 
decision, because the contingencies upon | 
which they rested might never happen, | 
the registrar would be compelled to take 
notice of them, and to pronounce a specu- | 
lative decision. The Bill, instead of pre- | 
venting, would increase litigation. The! 
legal effeet of all deeds, with every possible 
contingency they might provide for, would 
be put upon the registry, and although re- | 


The Solicitor General 


upon the register. 


were, that there should be an accurate de- 
scription of everything, including every 
hereditament corporeal and incorporeal put 
If that were not done 
—and it was a thing almost impossible to 
do—the owner might at some future time 
have his rights called in question, on the 


‘ground that certain rights were not to be 


found upon the record. In fact, the clause 


‘would have the effect of plunging into 


doubt persons who sought to register their 
land, and would oblige them to be in a 
constant state of preparation to resist ag- 
gression. The Corporation of London had 
an officer whose duty it was to see that no 
Bill was carried through Parliament, and 
no attempt made which would in any way 
interfere with their rights, That officer 
was called the City Remembrancer. But 
if this clause a | every landed propric- 
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tor must have a remembrancer of his own 
to take eare that his property was not in- 
vaded. The persons most interested in 
the Bill were the jawyers, for he had never 
seen a Bill better caleulated to promote 
their advantage. But it was strange that 
landed proprietors, whose interests were so 
deeply involved, took so little part in the 
diseussion. With respect to persons whose 
property was in the neighbourhood of a 
person who wished to register his land, 
they would be placed in 4 position of great 
risk, For those reasons he should cor- 
dially support the Motion for the omission 
of the clause. 

Mr. SCULLY said, though the Com- 
missioners had thought it better to confine 
the registry to fee simple, it might be ex- 
tended ; tenants for life should be allowed 
to put their estate on the register. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that in 
Scotland there was a register of titles, and 
he was acquainted with an estate in refe- 
rence to which an error of a few words 
made the tenant for life tenant in fee, and 
gave him the power of disposing of the 
whole property. The plan now proposed 
was, not that the deeds should be copied, 
but that an abstract should be made of 
them, and that the title should be accord- 
ing to that abstract; and therefore they 
were not to register existing titles, but to 
create new titles; and the only sceurity 
that there would be was the discretion and 
ability of the person who made the abs- 
tract, and upon this very important rights 
would depend, 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he possessed 
property in a county where there was a 
great deal of waste land, and he wished to 
know whether, in the ever of neighbour- 
ing landowners applying ut <. this Act, he 
would be obliged to defend his rights or 
supposed rights ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
any landowner applying under this Act 
must give a description of the lands he 
claimed ; and if they abutted upon pro- 
perty owned by the noble Lord, notice 
must be given to him and his tenants, 
and they would have the opportunity of 
tending before the registrar. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH thought 
the clauses would be found inadequate 
for the protection of adjoining landowners, 
and some additional protection should be 
given them. In all questions as to boun- 
daries a map should aceompany the de- 
scription ; and some provision should be 
made for referring such questions, in- 
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volving the course of rivers, fenees, and 
walls, for trial. He should be glad to see 
these clauses omitted from the Bill alto- 
gether ; but if they were retained, adequate 
protection should be given to the adjoining 
owners, 

Mr, COLLIER acquiesced in the view 
that the registrar would be found insuf- 
ficient to settle important questions of 
boundary, which were constantly being 
mooted on circuit. 

Mr. WHALLEY contended that no 
powers were given to the registrar under 
this Act which were not already given 
under the Inclosure Acts. 

Lorpv LOVAINE said, that the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners only acted where there 
was no dispute as to boundaries, 

Mr. IIENLEY thought the provisions 
of the Bill deficient with respect to the 
safeguards by which titles were to be 
settled, This point had been urged by 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate), and had not been 
answered, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
was a mistake to suppose that the clause 
provided for the final settlement of the 
title. It merely applied to the result of 
the preliminary investigation which was 
to take place before any notices were 
issued, or any persons were brought in 
by advertisement to defend their interests. 
Ample notice was provided for by subse- 
quent clauses, 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was true that 
those clauses gave ample notice to the 
persons included in the description of those 
who were, or might be, entitled .to the 
land ; but the question was whether this 
deseription, as provided in the seetion 
now being discussed, would be aceurately 
settled. [Ie wanted to know how it was 
proposed to secure that this abstract 
should contain the names of all parties 
interested. Ifany person interested were 
kept out of the abstract, there was at 
present no security that he would re- 
ceive any notice whatever. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had now, for the first 
time, talked about this as a preliminary 
investigation. Was there, then, to be 
another one ? 

Si HUGH CAIRNS concurred in the 
observations of his right hon, Friend, and 
wished to know, supposing that the re- 
gistrar made a mistake, and did not in- 
sert the names of all persons interested, 
or supposing that some of the persons 
interested were unborn or out of the coun- 
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try, where the provision was that pro- 
tected the rights of those parties? He 
thought it impossible that the scheme 
embodied in the Bill could ever work. 

Sm JOHN HANMER observed, with 
respect to manors, that it would be unjust 
that the owner of the minerals underneath 
the surface should be bound by any pro- 
ceeding which the lord of the manor, who 
was only the owner of the surface, might 
take. He hoped some words would be 
introduced providing expressly, and not 
merely by implication, for this case. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL suid, 
that when the Committee came to the 
clauses relating to the record of title, it 
would be fit to consider whether any more 
express provision should be made for a case 
of that kind. The present clause had re- 
ference to one of the formal steps in the 
process of registration. In the first in- 
stance the investigation of title would be 
exactly such as took place in the Court of 
Chancery when a title was investigated as 
between the parties before the Court. The 
next thing was to reduce into form the 
results of the investigation, and those re- 
sults would be placed on the register, 
unless persons, after notice, came forward 
and made valid objections. With respect 


to the objection that persons having possi- 


ble or contingent interests might be injured 
without notice, that was a danger that was 
inseparable from any scheme of indefeasi- 
ble title ; but experience in Ireland and of 
conveyance in England proved that there 
was practically no danger of any such re- 
sult occurring. The principle of the clause 
was the same as that embodied in the Bill 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir 
Hugh Cairns), and no greater securities 
could be adopted against what was only a 
possible danger. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he was 
entirely at issue with the Solicitor General 
on this point. The propositions of this 
Bill were quite new, because it put the 
interests of unborn generations out of view 
altogether. 

Mr. COLLIER reminded the Committee 
that besides notices to the persons whose 
interests were disclosed, notice was also 
to be given by advertisement, and to the 
oceupiers of adjoining lands, and to the 
owners of such adjoining lands. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, that the objec- 
tions of the hon. and learned Member for 
Belfast, if they applied at all, applied to 
the 4th clause, and not to the one under 
consideration. 


Sir Hugh Cairns 
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Mr. BARROW observed, that in mi- 
neral districts it frequently happened that 
the land was held by one person, while 
there was a reservation of the minerals to 
another. Under this clause there was no 
security that the person apparently hay- 
ing the fee might not dispose of both land 
and minerals without notice to the person 
really entitled to the latter. He thought 
some special protection should be provided 
for these cases. 

Mr. SCULLY said, the production of 
the deeds to the registrar would give the 
required protection. He hoped the clause 
would be allowed to stand, as being a 
good compromise between opposing prin- 
ciples. 


Question put, ‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 140; 
Noes 89: Majority 51. 


Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 9. 


Clause 10 (Identity of Lands to be es- 
tablished). 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITII moved an 
Amendment in the clause with a view of 
requiring an accurate description of the 
property to be embodied in the notice. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL acceded 
to theo Amendment, and suggested the 
further addition of words requiring a map 
or plan of the property in question to be 
deposited. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 was also agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Contents of Notice). 

Mr. WALPOLE suggested that this 
clause should be omitted. To require that 
every adjoining proprietor should have 
notice when any land was to be registered 
would give rise to much litigation and ex- 
pense. He would also omit the second 
part of Clause 14, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the object of the clause was to secure that 
notice should be given to all parties entitled 
to reccive it. He believed that object was 
effected by the clause as it stood ; but by 
an alteration of a subsequent clause he 
would take care to leave the question of 
boundary open where it was in dispute. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 13 was also agreed to, 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday. 
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SUPPLY—REPORT.—BRITISH MUSEUM. 
POSTPONED RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GREGORY expressed a hope that 
the Session would not terminate without 
some arrangement being made to alter the 
government of the Museum. The Royal 
Commission of 1860 had made a very 
useful Report, but every one of its re- 
commendations had been ignored in the 
Trustees’ Bill. The majority by which that 
Bill was thrown out was an aggregate of 
differing elements—those who objected to 
the separation of the collections, those who 
objected to the management, and those 
who objected to the extravagance of the 
system. The proposal for the removal of 
the Natural History collection came from 
Professor Owen, he believed, almost alone ; 
and however great that gentleman’s autho- 
rity, it was not, he thought, sufficient to 
justify the proposal, which was in direct 
opposition to the Report of the Royal 
Commission. He (Mr. Gregory) believed 
a satisfactory arrangement might be come 
to now by providing for the Natural His- 
tory collection in the second floor, and the 
sculpture in a building upon the small 
piece of ground which it had been recom- 
mended should be purchased, adjoining 
the present building. This would involve 
an outlay of not more than £270,000, 
instead of £670,000, which was the ex- 
penditure involved in the Government pro- 
posal. The plan he proposed would admit 
of indefinite extension of the galleries, so 
as to provide for future additions to the 
collection. 

Mr. CONINGHAM thought the draw- 
ings had better remain where they were 
than be removed to the National Gallery ; 
and that if a vast quantity of rubbish were 
removed that never ought to have been 
placed in the Museum, and by a re- 
arrangement, room might be found for a 
great deal more of what was really useful 
than was generally supposed. He objected 
to the system of restoring the sculptures 
in the Museum which had recently been 
introduced, and which he thought as objec- 
tionable as the restoration of the paintings. 
He should certainly be sorry to see the 
drawings withdrawn from the British Mu- 


seum. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not follow the hon. 
Member through his speech, which was 
mainly a criticism upon a defunct mea- 
sure. The hon. Gentleman, with many 


others in the House, found no difficulty 
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in solving the most perplexing questions, 
both as to the classification and mode of 
exhibition of objects of art and science. 
It was unfortunate, however, that these 
gentlemen were able to agree only in ob- 
jections to the plans of others, and not in 
support of any one of their own. It would 
be the duty of Government to consider 
what further pene ought to be made 
for the national collections, and to submit 
any proposal on the subject to the House, 
in such a manner and with such informa- 
tion as would best enable them to deliver 
a judgment upon it. He believed the pre- 
ponderating element in the majority against 
the recent Bill consisted of hon. Members 
who held that this was not an opportune 
season for incurring a heavy additional 
outlay. He wished, however, to repeat 
that the second reading of that measure 
would have committed the House merely 
as to the selection of a site, and not as 
to the extent of the new museum. In 
Committee it would have been competent 
for any hon. Member to have proposed 
to limit the extent to an acre or a couple 
of acres. The Government did not intend 
to cover the whole of the proposed site 
with buildings ; but he thought it fair to 
inform the House of the dimensions to 
which the plan might ultimately be carried. 
The Government deemed that it would not 
be right to propose the extension of the 
Museum on so costly a site as Bloomsbury, 
when one so much cheaper could be ob- 
tained at Kensington. He could not, 
therefore, hold out any hope to the hon. 
Member that the Government would adopt 
his proposal ; nor did they think it would 
be desirable to make any proposal on the 
subject to the House during the present 
Session. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he was 
glad to hear that the Government were 
going to give this question their careful 
consideration. He believed that Ken- 
sington was, on the whole, the cheapest 
and most desirable situation for the na- 
tional collection. He could not concur 
with his right hon. Friend in approving 
the government of the British Museum 
by Trustees, and if he had the honour of 
a seat in that House next year, he should 
move an address to Her Majesty, praying 
that in future the Estimates for that insti- 
tution might be moved os” responsible 
Minister, and that £100, of the public 
money might not be annually expended 
under the direction of gentlemen who held 


British Museum. 
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fathers had some years ago disposed of 
their property to the British Museum at 
the market price. 


Resolution agreed to. 


POOR LAW OFFICERS SUPERANNUA- 
TION (IRELAND) BILL. 
BECOND READING—ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Adjourned 
ay], “ That 


” 


Order read, for resumin 

Debate on Question [15th fit 

the Bill be now read a second time. 
Question again proposed. 


Lorp EDWIN HILL moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months, 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE was op- 
posed to the principle of superannuations 
generally, but thought this Bill ought to be 
passed, being merely permissive. 

Coronet, DUNNE thought this Bill the 
very worst in the category of Irish mea- 
sures. The Poor Law seemed to be made 
the favourite engine of wringing money in 
every way from the Irish taxpayers, and, 
looking to the present amount of the rates, 
he looked with alarm to the coming winter. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the Bill had 
not originated with the Government, but 
with the Select Committee of last year; 
seventy-one boards of guardians in Ireland 
petitioned the Government to bring for- 
ward such a Bill, and only twelve raised 
their voices against it. Three of the most 
important unions had written to him by 
their chairman, urging the adoption of the 
measure as one of economy. The Bill 
would certainly necessitate the raising of 
a permanent fund of £153,000. If the 
Trish Members thought that amount ex- 
cessive, he should be very glad to get rid 
of the responsibility of the Bill, but he did 
not feel himself at liberty to withdraw it 
without some marked expression of feeling 
on the part of the House. 

Mr. HENNESSY hoped the measure 
would be proceeded with. It was one in 
favour of which a strong public feeling 
existed, and was calculated, he thought, to 
have a most beneficial effect, 

Lorp JOHN BROWNE said, it was un- 
fair towards Poor Law Officers to cast 


Lord Henry Lennox 
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them adrift at the end of their days with- 
out any provision. 

Mr. MACEVOY observed, that there 
was no superannuation for Poor Law Offi- 
cers in England. 

Mr. SCULLY said he fepresented a 
very large county, and had never been 
asked to present a petition from that 
county for superannuation such as that pro- 
posed by this Bill. He should like to see 
this measure introduced at Tamworth, in 
the first instance, by way of experiment. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT recommended 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to with- 
draw the Bill, in order that boards of 
guardians might have time to consider 
what its effects would be. 

Lorp NAAS recommended that the 
Bill should be postponed for another year, 
though he was himself in favour of the 
principle of superannuation. 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL said, as almost 
every Member, except the hon. Member for 
King’s County, was opposed to his press- 
ing the Bill, he would consent to withdraw 
it. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn 


Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’¢lock 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 17, 1862. 


Mixvurss.}—Pvustic Biris—1* Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid. 

2* Duchy of Cornwall Lands (Completion of 
Arrangements; Rifle Volunteer Grounds Act 
(1860) Amendment, 


DEATH OF EARL CANNING. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, how- 
ever painful is the task, it is my duty to 
inform your Lordships that this House has 
lost one of its most distinguished Members 
—that that great, just, and courageous 
man, Lord Canning, is no more. ‘Ender 
Divine Providence, he was enabled by the 
exetcise of all the highest qualities which 
dignify statesmanship, to preserve and 
strengthen the dominion of his ae 
over a vast and distant Empire. e 
sacrificed in that work, however, not only 
his own life but the life of one still dearer 
to him—his wife. I am sure that this. 
House, in unison with the feelings of the 
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whole country, will appreciate the national 
loss which it has sustained. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD : In the absence 
of my noble Friend (the Earl of Derby), I 
eannot refrain from joining in the deep 
sentiment of grief which we have just 
heard expressed by the noble Earl. I am 
sure your Lordships deeply sympathize with 
those sentiments, and [ only wish I had 
words to express my sense of the irre- 
parable loss which the country has sus- 
tained. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: My Lords, there 
will not, I am confident, be one dissenting 
voice, either in Parliament or in the coun- 
try, from the expression of deep regret for 
the loss we have sustained to which my 
noble Friends have given utteranee. With- 
out any distinction of party, without any 
difference of rank, I believe it will be ad- 
mitted that the talents and the virtues of 
Lord Canning stand as high and in as 
proud a position as those of any man who 
has ever served the Queen. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN: My Lords, having 
been publiely associated with Lord Canning 
during the most eventful period of his 
eareer, I cannot refrain from saying one 
or two words on this occasion, although 
the opportunity was unexpected. It is 
singularly to the honour of Lord Canning 
that he went out to India impressed with 
the belief that he would have a long reign 
of peace and prosperity, during which it 
was his full resolve to devote his utmost 
exertions to promote the social happiness 
and the material welfare of the people of 
India. But during his sway the greatest 
and most extraordinary insurrection which 
history records took place, and instead of 
new social and financial arrangements, 
Lord Canning had to display his energy 
and his resources in defending the empire 
of the Queen. Lord Canning had the 
rare felicity of proving that he was in- 
capable of being swayed by popular ap- 
plause to do what he thought wrong ; and 
that he was equally incapable of being 
driven by popular detraction from that 
which he believed to be right. He had 
the infinite glory of finishing his career in 





the manner in which he had hoped to com- |’ 


mence it—by putting the finances of India 
in order and advancing its condition to a 
greater extent than it has ever before 
reached. Although, therefore, his private 
and attached friends, his public associates, 
and the whole people must deeply deplore 
his removal from us at a time when his ser- 
vices might have been so eminently useful 
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to his country, for his own glory he has 
died not too soon; for he was not with- 
drawn from the scene until he had achieved 
|the greatest honour that ean be won by a 
subject of Her Majesty—he has preserved 
to the English Crown its most important 
province, and in the country which he 
governed he has left a people prosperous. 
House adjourned at half-past 
Five o’clock, to Thursday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday June 17, 1862. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clauses 1 to 6 inclusive ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 7 (Annual Close-time). 

Masor CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
would propose to add at the end of Clause 
7 the following proviso :— 

“ Provided always that in tidal waters where 
salmon fishing by means of net and coble can 
only be carried on during a certain state of the 
tide, it shall be lawful for persons having such 
rights of fishing to commence to fish by net and 
coble only at such hour of the Monday morning 
as may be suitable for the same.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
should oppose the proviso, which would 
leave it in the discretion of proprietors of 
fisheries to say when they should com- 
mence fishing, and when they should 
leave off. By an Amendment which he 
had already proposed to the clause, the 
Commissioners would have power to vary 
the period at whieh the weekly close-time 
should commence in any district; and he 
did not think it would be advisable to go 
beyond that. 

Proviso negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 8 to 13 inclusive also agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Penalty for causing of al- 
lowing Poisonous Substances to flow into 
Rivers). 

Mr. MURE said, he would move, in 
line 20, after the word “ Scotland,” to in- 
sert, “after notice duly given by special 
advertisement, in some newspaper of ge- 
neral circulation in the district, not less 
than ten days before any such visitation, 
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to the proprietors of salmon fishings on 
each of such rivers or estuaries, of their 
intention so to visit and report.” 

Words inserted. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Election of District Boards). 

Mr. D. ROBERTSON said, he would 
propose the insertion of words entitling 
the lessees of salmon fisheries, under leases 
of not less than three years originally, and 
of £50 and upwards, to be placed on the 
roll of the district board and entitled to 
vote. 

Masor CUMMING BRUCE opposed 
the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 16 to 28 inclusive were also 
agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Certain provisions of Act 
24 & 25 Vict., c. 109, applied to Solway 
Firth). 

Mr. CAIRD said, he thought that the 
interests of the tenants of fisheries on the 
Scotch shores of the Solway Firth were 
sacrificed by the Bill. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought it only fair that 
the parties should be allowed a certain 
time to work out of the business, and he 
should therefore propose to insert the 
words “from and after the 1st of January, 
1867,” the object of which was to pre- 
vent the Act coming into operation, so 
far as these persons were concerned, before 
that period. 

Mr. WEMYSS supported the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought it would not be unreasonable to 
suspend the operation of the Act with 
respect to the parties for a certain period. 
He thought, however, that the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend was too wide in 
its terms. He (the Lord Advocate), 
should have no objection to insert words 
providing that the Act should not come 
into operation till the 1st of January, 
1865, which would meet the case, by 
giving ample time to the tenants for 
— arising out of a change in 
the law. 

Mz. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
Bill proposed to extend the English Act 
to a certain portion of Scotland in a way 
which would act injuriously to the in- 
terests of proprietors and tenants, and 
therefore he could not help thinking that 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stirling was fair and reasonable. 


Mr. Mure 
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Mrz. W. EWART said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 

Mr. FINLAY said, that he approved 
of the proposal of the Lord Advocate to 
delay the operation of the Act for a period 
of two years. 

Mr. CAIRD said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, and proposed in substi- 
tution for it the following:—“ from and 
after the Ist of January, 1866,” which 
would give three clear years to the parties 
to compensate themselves for the loss 
which they would suffer from the passing 
of this measure. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 24, at the beginning of the 
Clause, to insert the words “ From and after the 
first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-six.” 

Question put, ‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 20; 
Noes 65: Majority 45. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
notwithstanding the result of the division, 
he did not object to make the Amendment 
he had himself proposed, and to extend 
the time for the Act coming into opera- 
tion until January, 1865. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30 was likewise agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Act not to apply to the 
River Tay, excepting as to the Weekly 
Close-time). 

Mr. WEMYSS said, he would move 
an Amendment, providing that the weekly 
close-time should commence at six o’clock 
on Saturday night, and end at six o’clock 
on Monday morning. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
wished to move the insertion of a clause 
to follow Clause 24, to provide that fish- 
ings in the possession of any proprietor, 
by virtue of a Royal grant or charter, and 
who should have exercised the right to 
fish the same for the term of forty years, 
and situated within certain estuaries, to 
be defined by the Commissioners, might 
be fished with fixed nets or fixed engines, 
until purchased. 

Tue LORD ADYOCATE said, that it 
was impossible for him to accede to clauses 
which would legalize fishing in places 
where it was unlawful at present. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
would point out that he had inserted the 
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proviso, ‘not being an estuary already 
defined or determined by law.” 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, the ob- 
ject of the Bill was to provide that, within 
the limits of estuaries to be fixed by 
the Commissioners, all fishing with fixed 
nets or fixed engines should henceforth 
be illegal. 

Clause negatived. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
would then move a clause empowering 
district boards to grant annual rod li- 
cences. The clause, with others following, 
had been taken verbatim from the re- 
commendations of the Committee of last 


ear. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
these were the very clauses upon which 
the Bill of the last session foundered. 
He hoped his hon. Friend would not re- 
new a discussion which was very fully 
gone into during the last year. 

Mr. D. ROBERTSON said, he should 
oppose the clause, as it was calculated to 
demoralize the people, who would not 
take out licences to do that which had 
been a custom for 100 years. 

Mason CUMMING BRUCE said, he 
would withdraw the clause. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as.amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[srtx No. 120.] commrrrer. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 1, agreed to. 


. Clause 2 (Board of Lunacy continued 
for two years). 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE moved the 
insertion of words embracing the provi- 
sions of the Act in respect to the appoint- 
ment of Deputy Commissioners. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Board to Licence Lunatic 
wards of Poor-houses). 

Mr. ELLICE (St. Andrews) said, 
that some of the northern counties had 
heavily assessed themselves to build asy- 
lums, in which the lunatics were well 
looked after, the harmless and incurable 
being allowed to reside with their friends. 
He should therefore move as an Amend- 
ment, excepting from the operation of the 
clause the counties of Inverness, Nairn, 
Ross, and Sutherland. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that asy- 
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lums were sometimes choked up with in- 
curable cases; and if the means of remov- 
ing those who were harmless existed, there 
would be an opportunity of taking in new 
cases. It was well understood, that if 
cures were effected in cases of lunacy, they 
were generally brought about within the 
first twelve months. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 4 and 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Powers of District Board, if 
they fail to provide Accommodation, may 
be exercised by Person appointed by Court 
of Session). 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he objected to 
the power being given to the Commis- 
sioners. It was quite a new principle, 
and had come upon the Scotch Members 
by surprise, for at their meeting on the 
previous day, they were told that the 
measure would be merely a continuance 
Bill, whereas the clause was entirely new. 
It was, he thought, unfair to override all 
the counties by the clause because a few 
of them had neglected their duty. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the clause 
contained the most important provision in 
the Bill. The Bill was an Amendment 
of the Lunacy Act—and not a continuance 
Act—in any other sense than it continued 
the existing Board. 

Sir DAVID DUNDAS said, that when 
the district board refused to build asylums, 
there was no means of compelling them 
to provide the requisite accommodation. 
The clause would give the desired power, 
and he should support it. 

Sm ANDREW AGNEW said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Stirling county (Mr. 
Blackburn) would persevere with his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. MURE suggested, that the provi- 
sion enabling the Secretary of State to 
exercise the powers given him by the 
clause should be qualified by the insertion 
of the words ‘unless cause be shown to 
the contrary.” 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
not object to the Amendment. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he should press 
his objection to a division. 

Question put, ‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 57; 
Noes 9: Majority 48. 

Clause agreed to. 


Remaining Clauses, with the exception 
of Clauses 12 and 22, agreed to. 
Z 
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Mr. CRUM-EWING moved the addi- 
tion of the following clause :— 

“It shall be lawful for the Board to grant 
licences to any charitable institution established 
for the care and training of imbecile children, 
and supported in whole or in part by private 
subscription, without exacting any licence fee 
therefore, and such licence may be in name of 
the superintendent of such institution for the 
time being.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Sm MICHAEL SHAW STEWART 
moved the insertion of the following 
clause :— 

“With the sanction of the Board, agreements 
and arrangements may be made for the recep- 
tion and detention of all or any of the pauper 
lunatics of any district, county, or parish in any 

ublic, private, district, or parochial asylum or 
tal within or beyond the limits of such dis- 
triet, county, or parish.” 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. MURE said, he wished to move 
the insertion of a clause for allowing per- 
sons to enter asylums voluntarily. 

Coroner SYKES: How can a madman 
enter an asylum voluntary ? 

Clause agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrow. 


SOLDIERS’ WIDOWS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WARNER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, What 
is the practice in granting pensions and 
gifts of money to the widows, parents, and 
other relations of Soldiers who have died in 
the Service ; whether such pensions and 
gifts are bestowed invariably according to 
fixed regulations, or whether any discretion 
is allowed in regard to them ; and whether 
such discretion, if any, is exercised by the 
Commander-in-Chief, or by the War De- 
partment ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Jaw made no provision for the pensions of 
widows of soldiers, and he was not aware 
of any discretionary power on the subject. 


THE INDIAN ARMY.—QUESTION. 


Coronen SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for India, Whether 
there is any foundation for the statement 
in the military journals that 4,000 troops 
are immediately to be sent to India; whe- 
ther the additional annual cost of these 
troops, amounting to above £400,000, 
independently of £13 per man for Home 
Charges suddenly thrown upon the Reve- 
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nues of India will not destroy the equili- 
brium of Receipt and Expenditure provided 
for in Mr. Laing’s Budget for 1862-3 ; 
and whether it is prudent to suffer the con- 
tinuance of the alleged existing irritation 
in India arising from the pressure of the 
income tax to assist in the maintenance of 
the present large European force in a time 
of peace ? 

12 CHARLES WOOD was understood 
to say that no measures out of the ordi- 
nary course had been taken in sending 
troops to India. A certain amount of force 
had been fixed for that empire, and he did 
not believe that it had been reached at 
that moment. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 
QUESTION, 


Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, What quantity of land will be 
taken out of St. James’s Park for the 
New Buildings; and whether any change 
has been made in the Plan so far as re- 
gards the quantity of land required in St, 
James’s Park ¢ 

Mr. COWPER said, he believed the 
hon. Baronet alluded to the hoarding that 
had been recently erected, but that did not 
mark out exactly the site of the building, 
That site included 18,000 square feet of 
ground, which formerly was part of St. 
James’s Park. Since the most recent of 
the Acts on the subject had been passed, it 
had been found desirable to alter to some 
extent the outlines of the proposed buildings 
with a view to architectural effect ; con- 
sequently, he should propose to bring in a 
Bill to allow of a slight exchange of ground 
between the site of Public Offices and the 
Park ; the general result of that exchange 
would be that 1,480 square feet would be 
added to the Park. 


THE CASE OF MR, BISHOP. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether he is 
aware that Mr. James Bishop, who was 
arrested at Gaeta on the 2nd of April, 
and committed to prison on a charge of 
complicity in the Canaldoli conspiracy, 
has not yet been brought to trial, and 
that bail has been refused him, although 
Count Canaldoli himself has been admitted 
to bail; and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
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Minister at Turin has been instructed to 
take any steps on his behalf ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that Mr. Bishop 
was arrested, not, he believed, for having 
been concerned in a conspiracy, but for 
having been the bearer of treasonable cor- 
respondence. He had not found any trace 
of the name of Count Canaldoli in the cor- 
respondence with the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Bishop was arrested on the 2nd of April, 
and had not yet been brought to trial, on 
account of difficulties arising out of the 
introduction of entirely new courts and 
trial by jury into Naples. A despatch had, 
however, that morning been received from 
Consul General Bonham, who states that 
he had been informed by the Procureur 
General that the jury lists would be com- 
pleted in a few days, and the trial would 
then come on immediately. A despatch 
had also been received from Sir James 
Hudson, stating that he had, in accord- 
ance with instructions from home, trans- 
mitted a note to the Italian Government, 
calling upon it to proceed with the trial of 
Mr. Bishop as early as possible. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
wished to ask, whether the hon. Gentle- 
man would have any objection to lay that 
note upon the table ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was not aware 
that there would be any objection to do 
so, but it might be as well to wait until 
the correspondence was closed. 


AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wished 
to ask the hon. Member for Sunderland, 
If he is prepared to give the terms of the 
Motion in relation to American affairs, of 
which he has given notice for Friday next? 

Mr. W. 8. LINDSAY said, that if 
he considered it advisable to proceed on 
Friday with his Motion, the object of 
which was the recognition of the Southern 
States, he would that evening, or to-mor- 
a at the latest, place the terms upon the 
table. 


THE MILITIA.—QUESTION, 


Masor O'REILLY said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether, under the Militia Regulations, 
& Militiaman who is absent from a 
parade is liable to the stoppage of his 
day’s pay ; and whether, as the families 
of Militiamen in training arc dependent 
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on their pay for support, it would not 
be desirable, considering the distress al- 
leged at present to be existing in many 
pests to re ro adoption “ other 
unishments in lieu of stoppage o ? 
, Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that 
militiamen, when under training, were 
subject to the provisions of the Mutiny 
Act and the Articles of War, and by 
one of those articles power was given to 
the commanding officer to stop the pay, 
and there was no regulation guiding the 
discretion of the officer with respect to 
applications of the nature referred to by 
the hon, Member. 


THE INCOME TAX, 
RETURNS MOVED FOR, 


Mr. HUBBARD said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House, in connection 
with the income tax, to the action taken 
by Government on the ‘‘ Two Million For- 
tification Loan Act of 1860;” also to the 
effect of the income tax on the rents of 
encumbered landed property, and to move 
for certain Returns. About two years 
previously the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government proposed to raise, for the 
purpose of erecting fortifications, a loan of 
£10,000,000 or £12,000,000 through the 
medium of terminable annuities, He (Mr. 
Hubbard) then took the liberty of submit- 
ting that no more wasteful course could be 
adopted than to raise money for such a 
purpose in such a manner, and proposed an 
Amendment in order to prevent the adop- 
tion of that course. The Government, 
however, persevered, and he was defeated. 
From papers which had recently been dis- 
tributed he found that during the year 
1861 £970,000 had been brought into the 
Exchequer by the sale of terminable an- 
nuities. Those annuities had not been 
placed in the open market, but had been 
taken by the Government to the account of 
the savings banks; and, to provide the 
purchase-money, they had sold Three per 
Cent stocks belonging to the savings 
banks. The terms, however, on which 
the annuities were placed were not 
stated in any paper which he could find on 
the table of the House ; and although he 
found papers in which the prices were 
affixed to other kinds of stocks, there was 
no price attached to these annuities. If, 
however, the Government persevered in 
thus contracting loans in a way which was 
ignored by the capitalists and moneyed 
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corporations of the day, the loss would be 
multiplied just in proportion as the loans 
were multiplied. To obtain the means of 
purchasing the Terminable Annuities for 
thesavings banks, the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt sold Consols 
and other funds privately; but when they 
carried these sums of stock into the market, 
they were selling on behalf of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer (or, in plain terms, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was sell- 
ing on his own account) with an amount 
of knowledge which was not possessed by 
the individual who bought. It might be said 
that that course of proceeding was for the 
benefit of the Government, and therefore 
of the country; but he submitted that it 
was not consistent with fair dealing that 
the Government should send their agents 
into the market to sell with a knowledge 
which those who bought did not possess, 
because, had it been known that the Go- 
vernment broker was selling to provide 
money for the Fortifications, there would 
have been a pressure on the stocks, and 
the same price would not have been got 
which was obtained under different circum- 
stances. There was a degree of straight- 
forwardness in all money dealings between 
individuals in this country which ought not 
to be departed from ; and he submitted 
that the course of proceeding by the Go- 
vernment in this matter not only involved 
the Government, through the savings 
banks, in the risk of serious loss, but was 
open to objection on the ground that it 
was not fair to substitute a stealthy sale of 
Three per Cent stocks for the sale of Ter- 
minable Annuities, in accordance with the 
Fortifications Act. 

He would next, in pursuance of his 
notice, call the attention of the House to 
the action of the income tax upon the 
landed interest. It would be in the re- 
collection of the House that on the 14th 
of May he made a Motion upon the sub- 
ject, when his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
asked hon. Members not to be led away 
by plausible appeals, but to attend, above 
all things, to the interest of justice; im- 
pressed it upon the House that he spoke 
from the actual calculations of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, and did not rest upon an 
imaginative estimate of the magical results 
which would follow an improved morality; 
and declared, that although he was reputed 
to be an enemy of the landed interest, he 
would not do them so great an injury as 
would result, especially to owners of en- 

Mr, Hubbard 
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cumbered property, from the adoption of 
his (Mr. Hubbard’s) proposal ; adding, that 
as at present (owing to the payment of in- 
terest on mortgages and settlements, all of 
which were paid in full), when the income 
tax was at 9d. in the pound the landowner 
really paid 113d., and that this 11}d. 
would under Mr. Hubbard’s scheme be 
raised to 133d., ‘‘ and that (concluded his 
right hon. Friend, in his passionate appeal 
to the landed interest) was the scheme pro- 
posed to them in the name of justice and 
fair play.”’ To that formidable impeach. 
ment of his right hon. Friend, grounded (as 
it was assumed to be) on official facts and 
computations, he was able at the moment 
to oppose nothing but a simple disclaimer, 
which naturally would prevail as little 
against the statements of his right hon. 
Friend as the protestation of a criminal 
against the sentence of the judge. His right 
hon. Friend spoke in that House with no 
common authority, and therefore with no 
common responsibility. He could not, like 
other men, cast his words on the air to let 
them die away after they had served their 
momentary purpose ; the words he uttered 
became a part of the history of the country. 
They were heard with attention in that 
House, and read all over the world; and 
wherever they were read they were re- 
ceived with deference and respect. Why 
did his right hon. Friend enjoy that won- 
drous prerogative? It was not because 
he stood in that House asa Minister of 
the Crown—it was not even because he 
had a command of language, perfect in 
diction, earnest, and of unrivalled elo- 
quence ; but it was, above all, because he 
was believed to speak with careful and 
scrupulous veracity on all occasions. That 
was the secret of his strength ; and there- 
fore it was no light censure upon a scheme 
when his right hon. Friend denounced it as 
injurious to the State and to the interests 
of social order. He did not complain of 
the terms in which his right hon. Friend 
had conveyed his censure, so long as those 
terms were but the expression of his own 
opinion, but when he passed from the 
region of opinion to the region of facts and 
figures, the case assumed a different com- 
plexion, and one of much greater gravity, 
and he must be allowed to say that 
in the debate to which he referred 
his right hon. Friend was led into state- 
ments which were inaccurate, and there- 
fore not applicable to the case which they 
were put forward to meet. The first pro- 
j Position of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer was that the adoption of his plan 
would cause an immediate loss of 
£2,600,000 to the revenue. The second, 
that on the residue of encumbered pro- 
perty, the tax would be raised from 113d. 
to ls. 14d. in the pound. With regard 
to the first statement, as well as the 
second, he was about to move for Returns 
which in due time would enable the House 
to see how the facts really were. With 
that frankness which characterized him, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
intimated his intention of making no ob- 
jection to those Returns. In the mean 
time he (Mr. Hubbard) ventured to sur- 
mise that the sum to be lost, if the 
abatements were uncompensated by a re- 
adjustment, would not be £2,600,000, 
but very little over £2,000,000. In the 
next place, he was very much mistaken 
if it would not be proved that the opera- 
tion of his scheme, instead of raising 
the tax on the residue of encumbered 
property from 11}d. to ls. 1$d., would 
actually reduce it to 10jd. The effect 
of the scheme would be to remove one 
of the greatest defects in the present 
law. In fact, a grievance might be suf- 


fered by landed proprietors from the 
existing state of things of a far more 


serious character than that complained 
of in the case of traders, because in the 
ease of the latter he did not think the 
grievance amounted to more than fifty 
per cent. That would be the amount if a 
trader was charged on £900 when he ought 
to pay on only £600; but in the case of a 
landed proprietor charged on the residue 
of encumbered property the excess might 
be as much as seventy or eighty per cent. 
Where he was beneficially possessed of 
only ten per cent of the net rental, he 
had to pay tax on twenty, because he 
had to pay on outgoings, which were 
nothing but a reinvestment of capital. 
In such a case the landowner was charged 
not at 9d., but at ls. 6d. Under those 
circumstances the landed proprietors, in- 
stead of being parties to whom his scheme 
would be injurious, were parties who would 
largely profit by its adoption. He did not, 
however, appeal to landowners on any allega- 
tions of self-interest, nor did he feel that in 
bringing the subject under the notice of 
the House he was doing so in a private or 
personal character. Circumstances had 
induced him to look very carefully into 
the various Income Tax Acts, and the 
information he had acquired had led him 
to advocate the cause of those whom he 
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found to be aggrieved, with earnestness, 
but he trusted not with unbecoming 
warmth. He desired to effect a readjust- 
ment of the income tax, because he felt 
that its present operation was most de- 
trimental to the morals of a very large 
number of the industrious classes of Great 
Britain. He trusted, therefore, that the 
House would not think it unbecoming in 
him to endeavour to vindicate his scheme 
from impeachments which he knew were 
baseless, and to show that it would not 
be attended with those injurious conse- 
quences which his right hon. Friend had 
imagined. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That there be laid before this House, Returns 
showing, under various heads, (1.) The amounts of 
Income Tax charged for the year 1860-1; (2.) 
The annual values on which the Tax was charged ; 
(3.) The abatements before assessment proposed 
by the Chairman of the Income Tax Committee 
in 1861; (4.) The values which would be charge- 
able after proposed abatements ; (5.) The rate of 
Tax on the aggregate abated value which would 
produce the original amount of Tax; (6.) The 
amount of Tax which would be chargeable under 
each head at the increased rate of Tax ; and (7.) 
The rate of Tax on original values which would 
be equivalent to the charge on the new assess- 
ments : 

[See Table in next page.] 

“And, showing what would be the effect of 
the adjustment of the Income Tax proposed by 
the Chairman of the Income Tax Committee of 
1861, in the increase or decrease of the rate of 
Tax thrown upon the portion of Land Rent re- 
maining after discharging the annual burthens 
and outgoings, assuming that the burthens and 
outgoings are such as to raise the effective rate 
of ‘ax upon the net residue of rent from 9d. to 
11}d. in the pound.” 


Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART second- 
ed the Motion. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his hon. Friend was not 
quite correct in supposing that the Govern- 
ment would make any objection to his Mo- 
tion as far as it was in their power to grant 
the Returns moved for. That part of the 
Motion which rested on what might be 
called matters of fact they would readily 
accede to; but as for the last paragraph, 
which rested on no matter of fact, but was 
pure hypothesis and argument, it was not 
in their power to prepare such a Return. 
His hon. Friend in an adroit manner had 
mixed up two subjects which were distinet, 
separate, and incongruous — namely, ao 
scheme for the collection of the income 
tax, and an impeachment of the Govern- 
ment for the mode of raising money adopt- 
ed by them in order to provide for the for- 
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tifieations. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) did not think that business 
could be very conveniently conducted by 
the House if attempts were made to com. 
bine subjects between which even the in- 
genious mind of his hon. Friend had failed 
to show any natural relation beyond that 
they both related to figures, nor would he 
follow the example set by his hon. Friend, 
His hon. Friend complained, in the first 
place, that the Government had provided, 
or rather that the Legislature had ordered, 
that provision should be made for the ex- 
pense of certain fortifications by means of 
annuities instead of by the more usual 
method of borrowing and creating a funded 
debt ; and he also complained of the mode 
in which the money had been found in 
order to take up those annuities. As 
regarded the first point, if his hon. Friend 
objected to the proceeding of Parliament, 
he ought to make a Motion to alter the 
provisions of the Act. The Government 
had no choice but to obey, but yet they 
thought that the mode proposed by the Act 
was the wisest way of making the neces. 
sary provision, The hon. Member for Peter- 
borough (Mr. Thomson Hankey), who was 
not then in his place, had on a former occa 
sion shown conclusively that his hon. Friend 
opposite was entirely inaccurate in his 
statement that raising money by annuities 
was in all cases a wasteful method of bor- 
rowing. His hon. Friend complained that 
the Government had made sales in the 
open market, but had not made the buyers 
of stock acquainted with all the cireum- 
stances under which the stock was sold. 
Now, even assuming that the facts were 
so, he was not aware that it was the cus- 
tom of those who sold stock to make known 
the whole of the circumstances which might 
have induced them to sell; but, however 
that might be, his hon. Friend was entirely 
mistaken as to the substratum of his argu- 
ment. The sales in the open market, 
which he had so severely censured as con- 
trary to prudence, and even morality, had 
not taken place. He did not say abso- 
lutely that since those annuities were first 
created there had been no sale in the open 
market ; but if there had been, it was of 
an entirely trivial character and by way 
of exception. The money had been pro- 
eured by Her Majesty’s Government not 
by sales in the open market, but by way 
of transfer from their buying to their sell- 
ing account. The principal of the accounts 
with which they had to do was that for 
creating life and permanent anouities. 
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Persons who came to the Government for 
the purpose of purchasing those annuities 
brought with them a certain amount of 
money, and that money it was the duty 
of the Government, as laid down by law, 
to lay out in stock. But instead of seek- 
ing that stock in the open market they 
had carried over that stock from the Post 
Office savings banks and general savings 
banks accounts, and the money so pro- 
eured they had used as means for carrying 
on the fortifications. The Government, 
therefore, had done nothing whatever to 
disturb the course of monetary transactions 
as far as the purchase and sale of stock 
were concerned, 

With regard to the income tax, his hon. 
Friend had said that statements which fell 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
accepted as important, because they were 
believed to be accurate. Now, he would 
not yield even to his hon. Friend in the 
desire that all statements which he might 
submit to the House should be strictly 
accurate ; but there was always a broad 
distinction between figures which professed 
to be accurate and rested upon matters of 
fact, and figures which rested entirely upon 
calculation. When his hon. Friend some 
time since submitted to the House his plan 
of raising the income tax, and it was fully 
discussed, he gave an intimation that he 
would return to the attack at ‘‘a future 
time.”” But, according to the traditional 
usages of the House in such matters that 
meant a future Session ; and after a debate 
and division had taken place, it was thought 
that some respite had been purchased, and 
that it was not convenient to revive mat- 
ters of the kind by delivering the same 
speeches textually and bodily over again 
in the course of the same Session. fis 
hon. Friend said that he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had estimated the loss 
which would result from the adoption of 
his plan at £2,600,000, instead of some- 
thing over £2,000,000. But the expla- 
nation was perfectly simple —they were 
speaking of two different things. When 
his hon. Friend said that the loss would 
be about £2,000,000, he was not speak- 
ing of his second plan for deduction upon 
the lower incomes. The additional loss 
which that plan would entail might be 
estimated at £500,000, and that added 
to £2,100,000, which would be the loss 
under his hon. Friend’s first plan, would 
make £2,600,000. Now, the deduction 
of £2,100,000 his hon. Friend would dis- 
tribute with a generous hand among va- 
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rious classes. To landed proprietors he 
would give 1-12th, to owners of house pro- 
perty 1-6th, to owners of mines and iron- 
works 15 per cent, to owners of quarries 
10 per cent, and to the most favoured class 
of all—farmers, traders, professional men, 
and recipients of salaries from office, 33 
per cent. There were some persons from 
whom his hon. Friend proposed to make 
no abatement—namely, the recipients of 
fines. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, with respect to 
that class, he proposed to make a deduo- 
tion of the whole. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that his hon. Friend 
would then make greater havoc with the 
tax than he had anticipated. He had been 
blamed by his hon. Friend for overstating 
the amount of burden sought by his hon, 
Friend’s scheme to be laid on the owners 
of land and houses, and he thought it poss 
sible that in some respects he might have 
overstated the amount; but, whether that 
was so or not, it did not touch the reason 
and nature of the ease. His hon. Friend 
was going to burden one class, and to do 
that by disburdening another; and that 
was the objection to the scheme. The 
owners of land were already under great 
disadvantage, inasmuch as they paid the 
tax on the gross and not on the net in- 
come. The owners of houses were under 
greater disadvantages than the owners of 
land; for, while they also paid on the 
gross, and not on the net income, unfor- 
tunately for them, their outgoings in @ 
large amount of eases were greater than 
those of the owners of land. Then came 
his hon. Friend and proposed to deduct 
1-12th from the owners of land, and 1-6th 
from the owners of houses. But what 
his hon. Friend deducted from the owners 
of lands and houses made its appearance 
again in the shape of a tax at a more 
elevated rate, which not only took away 
the whole benefit of the deductions, but 
positively imposed an additional burden. 
If his hon. Friend were to have his own 
way with the income tax, and were to 
earry his favourite project for reducing the 
rate on official salaries and on the in- 
comes of bankers and merehants by one- 
third, he must, in order to make the tax 
produce the same amount as it then did, 
raise the rate from 9d. in the pound to 
1ld. The proposition only tended to create 
a new class of inequalities and anomalies, 
and would in some instances confer a boon 
totally unwarranted. In the case of the 
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greater number of the best houses the 
outgoings did not reach 5 per cent, and 
yet to the proprietors of these his hon. 
Friend proposed to make a present of 16 
percent, There were, on the other hand, 
a great number of owners of house pro- 
perty whose outgoings reached 25 or 35 
per cent; and what comparatively was a 
boon of 16 per cent to them, even if it 
were an absolute boon? His hon. Friend’s 
proposition would not only introduce in- 
equality and injustice in a new form, but 
would do something more ; for, when his 
hon. Friend said that he would lay on the 
owners of house property 3d. additional in 
the way of tax, it was unnecessary to say 
what an enormous amount of taxation the 
plan of his hon. Friend would lay on large 
classes of house property owners, who at 
present paid a tax on at least 25 per cent 
in excess of their net income. His hon. 
Friend’s plan appeared to be unjust, inex- 
pedient, and impracticable. Solong as his 
hon. Friend talked of deducting from cer- 
tain schedules, he would find plenty of will- 
ing listeners ; but when, on the other hand, 
he stated that it would be necessary to 
increase the rate of tax on some schedules, 
then all ears, except those of the most 
favoured classes, to whom he gave 33 per 
cent, would be closed against him. His 
hon. Friend would, however, have succeed- 
ed in confronting class in the most pain- 
ful and odious warfare with class. When 
the struggle about free trade was brought 
to a close, it was thought that that painful 
warfare arising out of an erroneously sup- 
posed opposition of interests between 
classes was in a great measure got rid of ; 
but the plan of his hon. Friend would do 
much to revive all those angry feelings. He 
trusted, however, that on every occasion 
when the subject was brought forward his 
hon. Friend would fail to obtain a vote 
from the House of Commons favourable to 
his plan, just as he failed to do so from 
the Committee, which, without adverse 
prejudices, examined his plan fairly. With 
respect to the Motion, the first portion, in 
the form of a tabular statement, could be 
given ; but, as to the latter portion, there 
was an objection to public departments 
giving Returns founded on computations, 
Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE said, 
that as a Member of the Sclect Committee 
of last Session he desired to say a few 
words, It was essential that in every mat- 
ter of this kind justice should be adhered 
to; and he had come to the conclusion, upon 
an examination of the whole question, that 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the persons under Schedule D not only suf- 
fered no injustice, but that they actually 
possessed several advantages over the per- 
sons assessed under the other schedules, 
The chief axiom of the hon. Member for 
Buckingham (Mr. Hubbard) was, that a tax 
should press equally on all members of the 
community, and that the income tax was 
not a tax of that description. Now, on 
looking at the different classes of taxation 
he was at a loss to discover where any such 
principle could be found. For instance, the 
duty on insurances fell chiefly on the 
owners of house property, and the probate 
duty was a tax on survivors only. The 
very exemption of incomes under £100 a 
year is made on the same principle ; an 
exemption which he thought it would be 
only fair to extend to those under £150 
a year. There was no tax, he con- 
tended, that pressed equally on all classes 
of the community. The hon, Member 
for Buckingham had made use of the 
argument that the unfair pressure of 
taxation under Schedule D led to a 
great amount of fraud in making the re- 
turns. If that were so, it arose, not 
from the amount these persons had to pay, 
but because they had the power of self- 
assessment, Now, this was in itself a great 
advantage which the persons assessed 
under Schedule D possessed over those 
assessed under the other schedules. The 
late Mr. Wilson proposed to divide in- 
comes into three classes. From the first 
class, which comprised realized property, 
he proposed to make a reduction of 124 
per cent. From the second, which com- 
prised incomes partly derived from realized 
property, and partly from the personal 
exertions of individuals, he proposed to de- 
duct 25 percent. From the third class, 
comprising all persons under the operation 
of Schedule D he proposed to deduct 50 
per cent. Mr. Wilson fixed upon the sum 
of £530,000 as the amount which it would 
be fair to deduct from the various Sche- 
dules, principally Schedule D, before as- 
sessment to the Income Tax. That was 
in 1853. Now, it appeared to him (Sir F. 
Heygate) that in considering this question 
the succession duty on land had been en- 
tirely overlooked. It should be borne in 
mind that the succession duty was pro- 
posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
with the view, among other objects, of 
remedying any injustice the owners of 
property which came under the class of 
Schedule D might be supposed to suffer. 
The right hon, Gentleman the present 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, in making 
his Financial Statement, in 1853, had used 
the following words :— 


“ It is said that the legacy duty is in the nature 
of a tax upon property. It is a tax upon pro- 
perty, and because it is a tax upon property it 
meets the views which have been so much 
favoured by a large portion of this House and by 
public opinion—namely, that if the income tax is 
to bear unequally upon intelligence and skill, as 
compared with property, then that inequality 
ought to be redressed in some way or other. 
think this is a safe mode in which to redress that 
inequality ; and if this is a tax upon property, it is 
divested of the danger that attends the taxation of 
property generally.” [3 Hansard, exxv., 1395.] 


The hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Cobden), in his speech on the budget and 
income tax in 1853, also said— 


“At the same time I have presented to me 
another portion of the budget, which I believe 
not only goes far to redress the inequalities which 
existed in the old income tax, but which I con- 
sider a bold and honest proposal ; and, whatever be 
the fate of this budget, the right hon. Gentleman 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) and his col- 
leagues have earned for themselves, I think, great 
honour for their straightforward and resolute con- 
duct in grappling with a question which defeated 
Mr. Pitt in the plenitude of his power, and with 
which no one has ever since dared to meddle—I 
mean the legacy duty. . I must say that, 
looking at the income tax, coupled with the legacy 
duty—taking them together, viewing them as the 


keystone of the arch of this budget—I take them 


both, and I take them with both hands. I feel 
as strongly as any man in this [House the case 
of professional men ; but I have not found in the 
north of England any very active opposition to 
the equal rate of duty upon all classes . . . . 
It will not, I think, benefit the professional man 
or the small trader in rural districts ; but the 
legacy duty upon real property —although I 
should wish to view that question per se, and 
not as a compensation, though we are made up 
of checks and compensations in this country— 
will be some compensation to the professional and 
trading community, and will somewhat tend to 
reconcile them to the tax in its present form.” 
[8 Hansard, exxvi., 691-2.] 


Now, the sum which Mr. Wilson had fixed 
upon as representing the amount of in- 
justice inflicted on the taxpayers under 
Schedule D was £530,000; but the suc- 
eession duty exceeded that amount, the 
duty having produced in each of the last 
two years more than £600,000. Now, when 
the hon. Member for Buckingham talked 
of the unfair pressure under Schedule D, 
he entirely overlooked the advantages 
which these persons derived from the pri- 
vilege of being allowed to take the average 
of three years, as well as from the pri- 
vilege of self-assessment. To show how 
that operated, it must be observed that 
from the enormous increase in our trade it 
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was fair to look for a proportionate in- 
crease under Schedule D. But while from 
1854 to 1860 our exports have increased 
from £115,821,000 to £155,692,975, the 
amount of the income returned for assess- 
ment under Schedule D had shown an 
increase of no more than £2,417,000, 
the amount in 1854 having been 
£93,022,000, and in 1860 not more than 
£95,439,000. Now, either the trading 


I} classes under Schedule D, for whom such 


a piteous case had been made out, had 
carried on an enormous trade without 
profit or with only a small profit, or else 
they were able by some peculiar process 
known only to themselves to neutralize 
those returns. Mr. Till, the intelligent 
clerk to the Commissioners of Income Tax 
for the City of London, stated to the 
Committee, that each penny of tax under 
Schedule D produced from the beginning 
£50,000, and no more now, although trade 
had so increased. On looking at the large 
increase in the value of land around large 
towns, and at the general prosperity of 
the manufacturing and trading classes, as 
shown by the increased price of every 
article of luxury, it was impossible to 
believe that in ten years they had not 
received a larger accession of income than 
£2,417,000. It was of essential import- 
ance that the subject should be grappled 
with at once. For his own part, he could 
not see that the taxpayers under Schedule 
D were subject to any special injustice, and 
his confidence in his fellow-countrymen was 
so strong as to induce him to believe that 
the moment it was proved to them that 
such was the case they would desist from 
all agitation on the subject. He must, 
however, remark that all the evidence 
taken before the Committee went to show 
that the income tax was essentially a bad 
tax, and that it ought to be reduced to as 
small an amount as possible. The faci- 
lity with which such large sums were 
raised, was a temptation to extravagance, 
and he believed the Estimates would not 
pass so readily if the House had not the 
income tax to fall back upon. If that tax 
was only resorted to in times of danger, in- 


stead of quarrelling who should bear the 


most or the least, he believed the people 
would come forward like good citizens and 
bear their share of it fairly and honestly. 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
could not but deprecate the line of argu- 
ment by which it was sought to uphold 
that the income tax did not press unduly 
on Schedule D, because, by leaving a door 
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open for the commission of fraud by means 
of making false returns, its pressure miglit 
be mitigated. He regretted that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had not acceded 
to the whole of the Motion, for the Returns 
moved for would have shown the country 
what would have been the real effect of 
the readjustment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Buckingham. Great injustice 
Was at present done to the landowners, 
and to those who derived their incomes 
from certain kinds of house property, and 
the time had come when something should 
be done for their relief. He was the more 
anxious that the income tax should be 
placed upon a sound basis, because he 
desired to see it permanently established, 
believing that it had enabled the present 
and past Governments to improve our 
fiscal system, and that future Govern- 
ments would find in it the means of 
taking off those indirect taxes which still 
restricted our commerce, and lessened the 
comforts of the great body of the people. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
must decline to discuss the income tax, 
because, do what they would, they could 
not make it agreeable. It was a most 
detestable impost, incapable of amend- 
ment, and the best plan would be to get 
rid of it as soon as possible. Such a tax 
ought not to exist in time of peace ; and 
if, as they had been told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, £65,000,000 was a revenue amply 
sufficient even during the Crimean war, 
there was some reason to hope, that if 
things went quietly, at least one-half of 
the income tax might be taken off next 
year. But what he wished to remark upon 
at that moment was the objection taken by 
the hon. Member for Buckingham (Mr. 
Hubbard) to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, when authorized by the Legis- 
lature to raise annuities, being permitted 
to sell those annuities practically to him- 
aelf. It appeared that a large portion of 
the Fortification Annuities had been taken 
by the savings banks. Everybody knew 
that the manager of the savings banks had 
nothing to do with such transactions, which 
always took place between the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of the day and the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the Na- 
tional Debt. Now, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was a leading Commissioner, 
and practically he had sold the annuities 
to himself. That was a most vicious sys- 
tem, and he hoped the House would stamp 
it with its reprobation. 


Mr. Pollard- Urquhart 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he would suggest that the hon. Member 
for Buckingham, in accordance with his 
own plan for the readjustment of the in- 
come tax, should distinguish in the Return 
for which he had moved between trades 
and professions generally and joint-stock 
companies. The proposal of the hon, 
Member was to allow trades and profes- 
sions generally to deduct one-third from 
their incomes ; but he would not permit 
joint stock companies carrying on business 
to make any deductions at all. Such a 
plan, if adopted, would operate most in- 
juriously, and it was only right that the 
real effect of it should be made known to 
the country. His hon. Friend would by 
no means get rid of the difficulty and in- 
justice of the income tax by his plan. He 
mitigated them only in a very insignificant 
degree. Nothing was easier than to point 
out anomalies in its incidence ; but that 
fact only showed that they ought not to 
lay that stress on it they were now doing 
—that it was desirable to reduce the pres- 
sure to the minimum, and that they should 
only have recourse to the tax in an emer- 
gency, and for great objects; but the 
scheme proposed by his hon. Friend was 
full of objections and inequalities. Thus, 
for instance, there was no doubt that 
landed proprietors whose property was 
subject to mortgages were unjustly treated 
by the system of charging upon the gross 
rental; and he understood his hon. Friend 
to say that by his plan he would get rid 
of that injustice, by relieving the proprietor 
from a proportion of the charges of man- 
agement; but that really was not suf- 
ficient, and would still leave him liable to 
more than his fair proportion as calculated 
upon his net income ; and the proposal to 
increase the tax upon real property in 
order to relieve the taxpayer under Sche- 
dule D would increase the injustice, and 
make the proprietor of landed or house 
property liable to perhaps more than he 
paid then. His hon. Friend drew a line 
which would cause the greatest dissatisfac- 
tion, and give rise to questions that would 
goon spreading from year to year until 
the tax became perfectly odious, and ut- 
terly useless for all purposes of finance. 

Mr. HUBBARD replied: He should 
have been very glad to have his Return 
rectified according to the suggestion of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stamford ; but he found that the Board 
of Inland Revenue could not, without much 
trouble and delay, distinguish the returns 
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of public companies. But the general re- 
sult would not be very different from that 
under the form of Return he proposed. 
It was a principle in his scheme to assess 
differently the products of property and 
the earnings of skill and intelligenee. The 
impossibility of learning the amount of 
traders’ capital must reconcile one to the 
necessity of taxing the combined product 
of skill and capital in private trade ; but 
as joint stock companies distinguished 
their proprietors’ capital, it was both prac- 
ticable and just to distinguish for taxa- 
tion the salaries of the skilled labourer and 
manager from the dividend of the proprie- 
tor. His right hon. Friend objected to 
the second Return he had moved for ; 
and as his right hon. Friend had admitted 
the point he wished to prove—namely, that 
his scheme so far from raising the effective 
tax on landowners’ residue of rent from 
113d. to 133d., would actually reduce it 
to 10d.—he would omit it, and conclude 
by moving for the first Return only. 


{Then the Returns, as amended, com- 
prised in the Tabular Statement only, were 
agreed to, omitting the paragraph follow- 
ing the same. | 


Returns ordered. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
COMMISSION MOVED FOR. 


Si FREDERIC SMITH said, he 
rose to move the Address of which he had 
given notice. He could assure the House 
that he felt the responsibility he incurred 
in bringing so important a subject before 
it. Every year they had a debate raised 
upon the propriety of holding Alderney as 
a military station, and forming a harbour 
of refuge there. If that was a fit subject 
for discussion, how much more fit for it 
was the question whether they should 
hold those two larger Channel Islands, 
which were far more difficult to defend, 
and of much less value than Alderney— 
namely, Jersey and Guernsey. On what 
ground did they attempt to hold them? 
He did not believe they were under any 
moral obligation to do so; and still 


less did he believe in the possibility of: 


their defending them with the small mili- 
tary force they possessed. He understood 
that the Duke of Wellington had suggested 
that 10,000 men would be required for the 
Channel Islands. Of that number Al- 
derney would take 3,000; but what could 
be said in favour of locking up the remain- 
ing 7,000 in the other two islands? With 
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a properly organized militia Jersey and 
Guernsey could defend themselves. Some 
years ago the people of Guernsey mait- 
tained their own fortifications, but the 
works had been transferred to the War 
Department, and were maintained at the ex- 
pense of this country. At Jersey England 
had always constructed the works. She 
built Fort Regent, placing it, however 
in & wrong position, where the troops would 
be trapped instead of being sheltered ; and 
it afforded no protection to the town of St. 
Helier’s or the surrounding country. When 
the Duke of Wellington reeommended 
10,000 men for the Channel Islands, Eng- 
land had not the gigantie works now in = 
gress at Portsmouth and elsewhere. 6 
seventeen miles of fortifications proposed 
for Portsmouth would require a garrison of 
25,000 men. Plymouth would require 
another 25,000, Chatham 15,000, Dover 
6,000, Pembroke 8,000, the Isle of Wight 
6,000, Sheerness 5,000, Ireland 10,000, 
and Scotland 10,000, making an aggre- 
gate of between 100,000 and 110,000 
men. The Militia and the Volunteers, 
however valuable, could not defend their 
great arsenals against the best regular 
troops in Europe except their own ; and 
they could not possibly spare 10,000 men 
of their regular army for the Channel 
Islands. Previous Commissions had in- 
quired into the subject of the defence of 
these islands, but the Commissioners were 
mostly naval and military men who, though 
very able in their respective professions, 
required to have been associated with 
statesmen, so that the financial and political 
bearings of the question might be duly 
considered. Great blunders had been com- 
mitted. In 1845 the Government deter- 
mined, on the Report of a professional 
Commission, to construct the harbour of 
St. Catherine’s, in Jersey, at a cost of 
£300,000. The work was stopped in 
1862. That money had been entirely 
thrown away, and the work would be more 
useful to an enemy than it would be to 
England. It was worth nothing at present 
except to an enemy, and therefore the 
Government should either complete it, or 
remove what had been constructed. The 
militia of the islands should be put upon 
a proper footing, which certainly was not 
the case at present ; for, if the inhabitants 
of Jersey could not in a great degree de- 
fend themselves, the 2,000 or 3,000 men we 
could send there would be thrown away. 
The points of landing upon the island were 
not numerous, and if—as would be the case 
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in the event of war—an English fleet oc- 
cupied the Channel, no Imperial troops 
ought to be necessary. With respect to 
Alderney the case was different, and he 
did not object to expenditure of money in 
forming a harbour there. In former times 
England blockaded the enemy’s ports; 
and doubtless that would be attempted in 
future wars, though some experienced of- 
ficers doubted the practicability of effee- 
tually doing so with steam fleets ; but in 
any event Alderney would act as a check 
upon Cherbourg; and if a harbour were 
formed there, vessels would not have to run 
to Portsmouth to coal and for repairs, as 
at present they were obliged to do. It 
was known that the Emperor of the 
French was constructing a port for gun- 
boats on the coast of France immediately 
opposite to Jersey, and in the unhappy 
event of war between England and France 
we should require a force prepared to 
attack that port. The navy of England 
had always been in the habit of seeking 
its foes and not waiting to be attacked, 
and it was not likely to introduce a new 
practice now. It must be admitted that 
the inhabitants of the Channel Islands 
had ever been loyal to this country, and 
any protection that they required, and that 
England could afford, they seemed well 
entitled to, but the question was one de- 
manding inquiry, and he therefore pro- 
posed that it should be undertaken by a 
Royal Commission, as suggested in his 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to in- 
quire into the policy of the Military Occupation 
of the Channel Islands, and the practicability of 
ensuring their safety against Foreign Invasion.” 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
hon. and gallant Officer had expressed a 
confident hope that he would be able to 
accede to the Motion. Le therefore lost 
no time in undeceiving him, and in declar- 
ing his inability to support the terms of 


{COMMONS} 





the Motion. He collected from the speech 
of the hon. and gallant Officer that the} 
conclusion at which he wished the intended | 
Commission to arrive was, to negative both ' 
the propositions contained in the Motion. 
The Channel Islands had belonged to the 
Crown of England since the Norman Con- 
quest, and, though inhabited by a popula- 
tion which, to a considerable extent, spoke 
French, and formerly formed part of the 
Sir Frederic Smith 
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duchy of Normandy, the population were 
sincerely attached to the British Crown, 

An hon. MEMBER here moved that the 
House be counted. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH moved, that 
the name of the hon. Member making the 
Motion be taken down. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR seconded the 
Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it having been 
stated that there were not forty hon. Mem- 
bers present, he must first ascertain whe- 
ther there was a House before he could 
entertain any Motion. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were not 
present ; House counted; and 40 Members 
not being present, 


House adjourned at half after 
Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1862. 


Mrnvtes.J]—Povsuic Bitts.—1° Pier and Mar- 
bour Orders Confirmation ; Judgments, &c, 
Law Amendment, 


SALE OF SPIRITS BILL.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that before 
the House went into Committee he wished 
to move— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to extend the operation of 
the Bill and of the Act thereby amended, to 
the Sale of Beer, Wine, and Cider.” 

He had opposed the second reading of the 
Bill, as he thought it better that the sub- 
ject should remain as it was until it was 
dealt with by a general measure on the 
subject of licensing public-houses which 
could not long be delayed. As, however, 
the House had decided that the time had 
arrived when an alteration of the law as 
regarded the Tippling Act was necessary, 
he was desirous of making that alteration 
as widely useful as possible, and therefore 
he proposed to extend the operation of 
the Bill to beer and all other intoxicating 
drinks. As it stood, the Bill was limited 
to spirits and to licensed victuallers. He 
proposed to extend it to the keepers of 
beer-houses as well as to licensed victual- 
lers. There was, he believed, a general 
feeling in favour of such an extension, and 
there could be no question of its necessity. 
The origin”' object of the law was not, he 
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apprehended, to make men sober by Act 
of Parliament, but to remove as far as 
possible the temptation to get drunk to 
which men were subjected. He would 
remind the House that a new class of 
public-houses had arisen since the Tippling 
Act passed—namely, the beer-houses—to 
which, had they existed at the time the 
Tippling Act passed, no doubt the provi- 
sions of that Act would have been made 
applicable. There could be no question 
that drunkenness was promoted by these 
beer-houses as well as by the public-houses, 
and experience showed that they ought 
to be placed under restrictions at least 
equally strict. In many instances, in the 
country, the working man was encouraged 
to run up scores at these beer-houses, and, 
being unable to pay, became, as it were, 
the slave of the beer-shop keeper, who 
obliged him to go on taking beer (payment 
being made by a shilling or two at a time) 
under the threat of taking proceedings 
against him for the recovery of the debt 
if he did not do so, The county court 
judges had testified to the evils of beer- 
ouses, and instances were stated in which, 
by the system alluded to, the earnings of 
working men were forestalled by weeks for 
beer scores, while their families were re- 
duced to the greatest suffering and distress. 
That view was taken by Mr. Marshall of 
Leeds, Mr. Harden of Salford ; and, in 
fact, the opinion was almost general, 
amongst all who had opportunities of 
examining the subject, that the principle 
of the Tippling Act should be extended to 
these houses. Not being a total abstainer 
himself, he was no advocate for the Maine 
liquor law, but it was obvious that some 
means should be adopted to lessen the 
temptations now held out to the lower 
classes to waste their earnings in intoxi- 
cating drinks, There was, however, no sub- 
ject which had taken such hold of the 
public mind as the licensing system ; and 
it was obvious that ere long some general 
Bill on the subject of licensing all these 
houses for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
must be introduced by the Government. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to extend the operation of 
the Bill and of the Act thereby amended, to the 
Sale of Beer, Wine, and Cider.” 


Mr. HUNT said, he rose to second the 
Motion. It might be objected that such a 
provision could not be introduced into a 
measure the title of which was the Sale of 
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Spirits Bill; but he thought, if that objee- 
tion were urged, that the title could be 
altered in Committee. There could be no 
doubt, however, but that it was a great evil 
that the working classes should have such 
great facilities for obtaining intoxicating 
liquors on credit. Many a poor man had 
a large score run up against him when 
half drunk, and went on calling for more 
beer at a time when he had no control over 
himself, and when his memory was in such 
a state that he was not capable of check- 
ing the score which was put up against 
him. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Tippling Act 
was passed during the last century, with a 
view of putting down drunkenness by Act 
of Parliament. It applied exclusively to 
the sale of spirits in smal! quantities ; and 
though it had been generally admitted 
that the provisions of the Tippling Act 
were absurd, yet the hon. Member for 
Bradford proposed to extend those provi- 
sions to articles which they had never 
embraced before, and he hoped the hon. 
Member would explain why he had ex- 
cluded perry from his Motion. His chief 
objection, however, to the proposal related 
to the time and manner in which it was 
brought forward. The House had eare- 
fully provided by a multiplicity of forms 
against anything like a surprise in the 
course of legislation. But the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford had violated the spirit, if 
not the letter of those rules, by bringing 
forward suddenly, and on very short notice, 
a Resolution which would seriously affect 
a trade in which 150,000 persons were 
engaged. In a Bill to remove restrictions 
from the sale of spirits, one would cer- 
tainly not expect to find novel restrictions 
placed on the sale of beer. It was not right 
that the scope and object of the Act 
should thus be altered at the last moment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
admit that great evil arose from allowing 
scores to be run up for supplies of beer 
as well as of spirits ; but at the same time 
he thought that the objection taken by 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down to 
the instruction was insuperable. It was 


j only fair that when the interests of an 


extensive trade would be affected by ao 
change in the law, the persons engaged 
in that trade should have due warning of 
it. That warning had not been given in 
the present instance, for the hon. Member 
for Bradford only put his notice on the 
paper which was issued on Saturday 
morning. He was not sure that there 
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was not a positive objection in point of 
form to the course taken by the hon. 
Member, because the rules of the House 
required that any legislation affecting 
trade should originate in a Committee of 
the Whole House. The hon. Member 
who introduced the Bill (Mr. P. W. Martin) 
complied with that order; and it was a 

uestion whether the hon. Member for 

radford, in introducing matter so com- 
pletely new and different from the scope 
of the Bill, should not have done so also. 
If these reasons should prevail against the 
acceptance of his hon. Friend’s proposal, 
he should be sorry to say anything upon 
its merits, 

Mr. LOCKE said, he was of opinion 
that the Motion of the hon. Member ought 
to be at once rejected, as having nothing 
whatever to do with the subject before 
the House, namely, the sale of spirits. 
He might refer to an instance when he 
had been prevented introducing a clause 
into a similar Bill, on the ground that it 
was not germane to the subject of the 
Bill. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that with regard to the merits of the question, 
no substantial difference could be drawn 
between one intoxicating drink and another. 
The question was a moral question, and if 


the instruction could not be given aeccord- 
ing to the form of Parliament, he thought 
it would be much better that the Bill 
should be withdrawn, and be brought in 
again in the next year with the proposed 


provision in it. With regard to the altera- 
tion of the Tippling’Act, he could only say 
that that Act had been in operation for a 
hundred years, and he had never heard any 
valid objection to it, and yet it was pro- 
posed to be repealed upon the motion and 
authority of an unofficial Member. If such 
‘an alteration were necessary, it ought to 
be proposed upon official authority. He 
would therefore suggest that after the 
House had gone into Committee progress 
should at once be reported, in order that 
an arrangement might be come to as to the 
course which was to be adopted. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that with refe- 
rence to the point of order raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State, the necessity for an instruction 
arose from the Acts relating to spirits 
being considered to be quite a distinct class 
by themselves ; and therefore dealing with 
beer, cider, and wine would be dealing 
with different trades. As the House could 
not deal with these trades without a pre- 
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liminary Committee, if they proposed to 
deal with them by an instruction, they 
would pass by a stage which in due order 
and course ought first to have been gone 
through ; and the instruction would deal 
with matters which, by the rules of the 
House, ought first to have been dealt with 
in Committee of the Whole House. For 
these reasons the objection to the proposed 
mode of proceeding would, if pressed, hold 
ood. . 
. Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that after 
the intimation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he should, of course, withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 


House in Committee. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
move that the Chairman report progress. 
If the Tippling Act were to be amended 
at all, it ought to be effectually amended. 
He thought with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that it would be better to with- 
draw the Bill, and see if the Government 
would in the next year bring forward the 
consideration of the whole question of 
licensing and the sale of spirits. 

Si LAWRENCE PALK said, he 
hoped the Committee would not support 
the hon. Member in his proposition. He 
agreed with the hon. Member that the 
instruction he had suggested was a good 
one ; but as it was not in form, and, above 
all, as it would have come on the parties 
interested by means of a side-wind, and 
in surprise, he thought they ought not to 
jeopardize the Bill, which contained some 
good provisions, by adopting such a course 
as that suggested by the hon. Member. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he could 
not understand what was the object sought 
to be obtained in reporting progress. If it 
was intended to bring in another Bill, the 
proper course would be to move that the 
Chairman leave the chair. Moving to re- 
port progress would be merely to move 
that the Bill be postponed for a day or two. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that he 
had been informed by the highest autho- 
rity that it would be more in accordance 
with order to move that the Chairman 
should report progress. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN said, the Tip- 
pling Act was used as a means of de- 
frauding wine merchants, and he had been 
that morning informed that the wine mer- 
chants of the country had held a meeting, 
and they had come to the resolution that 
they could, under the present state of the 
law, only protect themselves by requir- 
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ing that none of their small customers, 
farmers and others, should take less than 
two gallons of spirits. Such was the 
present uncertain state of the law that 
they were compelled to adopt this course. 
The little Bill before the Committee was 
simply an act of justice in no way affect- 
ing the general question of temperance or 
the licensing system, which could be dealt 
with in a general measure next year. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he had no wish to get rid of the Bill by a 
side-wind. If the Committee consented 
to report progress, the hon. Member for 
Bradford might then move a Resolution in 
Committee of the Whole House, and iutro- 
duce a Bill which might be combined with 
that under consideration. If, however, 
they passed the latter measure through 
Committee, that course could not be 
taken. The Bill, being but a partial 
measure, would not give satisfaction to the 
country. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the Tippling Act 
was, in point of fact, a part and parcel of 
the licensing system, and therefore the 
subject ought to be treated as a whole, 
The measure before them was not asked 
for by the public, but by a trade for their 
own benefit. He trusted, therefore, that 
the Committee would agree to the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Bradford. 

Mr. DODSON said, the Motion to re- 
port progress was tantamount to moving 
the rejection of the Bill. Ile hoped there- 
fore that the Motion would be rejected. 

Mr. PACKE could not understand what 
object was to be gained by reporting pro- 
gress. If it was to alter the Bill, that 
alteratioa could only have been effected at 
a former stage of the Bill. The Motion 
= simply by a side-wind to defeat the 

ill. 

Mr. BRISCOE said, he was opposed 
to the Amendment. The Tippling Act 
sanctioned the grossest injustice, and 
ought to be repealed. 

Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
nobody disputed the merits of the Bill 
of the hon. Member for Rochester. 
The question was, whether the matter, 
which formed a part of the licensing 
system, should be dealt with separately. 
The object in moving to report progress 
was in order to see if they could not em- 
body the principle adopted by the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Mr. P. W. Martin), 
and that of the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) in the same Bill. 
Tle had no desire whatever to postpone 
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the passing of the Bill, but, with the 
undestanding just announced, he should 
support the Motion for reporting progress. 

Mr. LOCKE said, it appeared from 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet that 
the whole Committee was of accord with 
respect to the provisions of the Bill. Well, 
if that were so, what objection could there 
be to pass it as it stood? It was obvious, 
that if the provisions advocated by the 
hon. Member for Bradford were tacked on 
to the Bill, they would be adding some- 
thing to it about which considerable dif- 
ference of opinion existed. They were 
arrived at the 18th of June, and the hon. 
Member for Rochester was exceedingly 
fortunate in having pushed on his Bill to 
that stage already; but he should like to 
know what chance the hon, Member would 
have of again bringing on the Bill for dis- 
cussion if he were to consent to the Motion 
for reporting progress, 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
“‘ That the Chairman do report 
and ask leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 50; 
Noes 130: Majority 80. 


rogress, 


Clause 1 (Section 12 of 24 Geo, II., 
ce. 40, repealed). 

Sir LAWRENCE PALK observed that 
it was rendered incumbent on the seller to 
prove that the spirits were actually de- 
livered at the house of the purehaser, and 
he wished to ask what was to be proof of 
delivery ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the inten- 
tion was to prevent spirits from being sold 
in small quantities except under excep- 
tional circumstances, such as in ease of 
illness. Delivery might be either by the 
servant of the seller or of the purchaser. 

Mr. COX said, he thought there would 
be great difficulty in proving—first, that the 
person gave the order ; and, next, that the 
spirits were actually delivered. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he objected to the 
word ‘‘ residence,”’ which, in legal accep- 
tation, meant the place where the person 
slept. A man might live out of town, and 
have occasion to get the spirits sent to his 

lace of business. 

Mr. MURE said, he wished to ask what 
was meant by a ‘‘ reputed quart.” 

Mr. AYRTON said, a “ reputed quart 
bottle ’’ was a term perfectly well under- 
stood in trade. 

Mr. CAYLEY said, the phrase was 
well known, and had been employed and 
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defended not two years ago by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Ile himself tried 
hard to discover its exact meaning, but 
could not arrive at anything beyond a 
general idea that it was a constantly di- 
minishing quantity. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he thought the term ‘reputed quart” 
preferable to ‘reputed quart bottle,” 
otherwise the word “bottle” might be 
regarded as a measure of quantity. 

Mr. P. W. MARTIN moved the omis- 

sion of all the words after the word ‘‘ shall,’’ 
and to insert the words— 
“be and the same is hereby repealed, so far only 
as relates to spirituous liquors sold to be con- 
sumed elsewhere than on the premises where 
sold, and sent to and delivered at the residence of 
the purchaser thereof in quantities not less at 
any one time than a reputed quart.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
House resumed. 


* Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


CLERGY RELIEF BILL.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that notwith- 
standing the proposal that the Bill should 
be referred to a Select Committee, he 


could not help viewing its provisions with 


considerable apprehension. It would en- 
able any clergyman, of his own motiun, to 
declare that he dissented from the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Church of Eng- 
land; and having made that declaration, he 
would be at once relieved from the liabilities 
which were now imposed upon him by the 
ecelesiastical law. He trusted the ‘House 
would seriously consider the effect which 
the granting of that privilege to the clergy 
would have upon the congregations of the 
Church of England and the parochial sys- 
tem generally. He had personal know- 
ledge upon the subject, which he had sub- 
mitted to members of the Government, 
and which he was willing to submit to 
any other Member of the House. The 
point which he then wished to bring be- 
fore the House was this: —By the 
proposais of the Bill, by a mere declara- 
tion of dissent from the doctrines of the 
Church, a clergyman could call upon his 
bishop to relieve him from all his clerical 
privileges and liabilities. Having shaken 
off the doctrines which he had volun- 
tarily embraced, and the discipline to 
which he had voluntarily subjected him- 
self, it would be open to that clergy- 
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man to establish at the very gate of 
his former parish church, where he had 
gained influence over the minds of the 
people, a separate edifice for the teaching 
of opinions alien to, and subversive of, the 
Church of England. The old law of the 
Catholic Church, which declared, that when 
a man of his own free will entered the 
priesthood of the Church, the obligations 
thrown upon the priesthood should abide 
in him for ever, was, in his opinion, a very 
wise law. He could not forget that the 
clergy of the Church of England had ae- 
quired an influence in this country in pro- 
portion to the obligations which they had 
undertaken; and under the Bill now before 
the House a man, having first acquired the 
influence which attached to him as a 
clergyman, and having, perhaps, led his 
congregation away from the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church, could at once 
provide for their final separation from the 
Church, and establish them in some sepa- 
rate communion and some separate place 
of worship close to the church which they 
had left. That was no imaginary case; 
there had been instances of that danger 
in the county which he had the honour to 
represent, attempts having been made by 
clergymen who had abandoned the doc- 
trines of the Church to establish dissenting 
congregations in the immediate sphere of 
their former action as clergymen of the 
Church. They were warned in a book 
which all of them venerated of the power 
of false brethren ; and even in that House 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, to whom 
he was generally opposed in political opi- 
nion, and who was not supposed to be very 
friendly to the Church, had warned them 
that the danger to the Church was from 
within. He (Mr. Newdegate) could not 
help viewing with alarm and apprehension 
any measure which left the Church of 
England open to the insidious arts of those 
who, appearing for a time to be members 
of that Church, and having, perhaps, re- 
mained in it for months, or it might be for 
years, taught and preached iu that church 
with the covert purpose of leading away 
the congregations, whom they had sworn to 
teach according to the doctrines of the 
Church of England, into some other com- 
munion. Unless some provision were intro- 
duced, by which at least some interval 
should be secured between the period 
that any clergyman should declare his dis- 
sent, and claim his liberation from the 
restrictions of the law, and his having 
it in his power to establish in the parish 
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to which he had been attached some 
sect, differing from the Church of Eng- 
land, perhaps labouring for its sub- 
version, they would have instances in 
too many cases of confusion in the 
parishes of this country, such as he was 
uite sure it was not the intention of the 
ouse to create. He hoped the House 
would excuse his having pointed out this 
danger, because it was no imaginary one. 
He pledged himself, if any Member of the 
House wished for information, to furnish 
instances in which parishes had been pre- 
served from malpractices of this nature 
solely by the provisions of the existing law, 
which retained every clergyman subject to 
the law ecclesiastical for life, although he 
might have declared his separation and 
dissent from the Church. There was no 
penalty on the clergyman personally for 
declaring that he was no longer willing to 
submit to the discipline, or that he rejected 
the doctrine of the Church. But the penal- 
ties of the law went to this, that they 
protected the congregation against prac- 
tices such as he had alluded to, by which 
the faith of many might be endangered, 
the danger being aggravated by the cir- 
cumstance that the oe would 
be led away by those who had been ap- 
pointed to teach faithfully, and whom the 
congregation believed to have been teach- 
ing faithfully the doctrines of the Church. 
The value of the Church of England to the 
country had been and was this: that she 
was a branch of the Catholic Church, and 
that, as he believed, she was the purest 
branch of the Catholic Church because she 
was Protestant. He would ask any hon. 
Member who entertained liberal opinions 
to consider the power and condition of the 
human mind. They, themselves, mig't 
be free from all respect for tradition ; but if 
they looked around the world, they would 
see that the majority of Christendom was 
governed by tradition, could they counter- 
act that power? He lamented to say that 
the Protestants were in a minority in 
Christendom, and that the majority were 
those who adhered to the traditions of the 
Church of Rome. Such was the strength 
of these traditions that men even of 
powerful and cultivated intellects could 
not break their bonds, and the Church of 
Rome continued united under a religious 
system which, he regretted to say, had 
degenerated into superstition, while so far 
as the government of the Church of 
Rome was concerned it consisted of 
little more than a political organiza- 
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tion. He should deeply regret to see 
the Bill become law, because the Church 
of England was interwoven with the 
best parts of the history of the coun- 
try. Its roots lay deep in the founda- 
tions of our social fabric, and his fear was 
that the House, in its generous sympathy 
for individuals, might strike a blow at 
the very foundation of an establishment 
which, as far as it was possible for human 
intellect to ascertain, had not only proved 
a safeguard, but had conferred the greatest 
blessings upon the country for generations. 
Of course they could not expect that the 
clergy generally should be very earnest 
upon matters of this nature. Every man 
thought himself virtuous enough to be a 
law unto himself; but the very existence of 
the law which the Bill proposed to abrogate 
afforded a proof, to his mind, that evil 
might arise. He trusted that the House, 
before they consented to abolish one of 
the fundamental rules of the Chureh, would 
deeply consider the great danger which 
he had pointed out as likely to ensue to 
the congregation of the Church. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he had 
listened with great attention to the so- 
lemn warning which the House had just 
received from his hon. Friend, and he 
only trusted that the gloomy anticipations 
of his hon. Friend would not be entirely 
fulfilled. At the same time, he must 
confess that he viewed some portion of 
the Bill with great dissatisfaction. He 
was aware that the principle of the Bill 
had been affirmed by the House, and 
therefore that it was unusual to oppose 
the Motion for geing into Committee ; 
but he could not avoid expressing the 
surprise he felt that a Bill of such a 
nature should ever have come out of a 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. By the Bill itself all power of 
enforcing discipline and control over the 
clergy was entirely taken away from the 
bishops. Any person who quarrelled with 
his bishop, or preached any doctrine which 
left him open to ecclesiastical censure, had 
nothing to do but to declare that he con- 
scientiously dissented from the opinions of 
the bishops, and he was at once, ipso facto, 
relieved from any censure, or from any 
proceedings which might be taken against 
him for preaching heresies. Still further, 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
might commit any immorality, and would 
yet only have to plead that he dissented 
from the doctrine of the Church, in order 
to relieve himself from all proceedings. 
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In short, a clergyman might one day 
exercise all the most solemn ordinances 
of the Church, and the next day throw 
off his ecclesiastical garments, and ap- 
pear in a red coat and top-boots upon a 
racecourse, He must confess that of all 
the Bills ever introduced into the House of 
Commons singe he had the honour of a seat 
in it, he believed that under consideration 
was the most destructive to the interests 
of the Church, and the most dangerous 
that could possibly be passed, He felt 
confident that if it succeeded in getting 
through the House of Commons, it would 
never be allowed to become the law of the 
and. 


House in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Persons in Holy Orders and 
becoming Dissenters to be exempt from 
Ecclesiastical Penalties.) 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to move an Amendment ‘having for its ob- 
ject to substitute for the declaration re- 
quired by the clause one to the following 
effect :— 

“TI desire to be relieved from any civil dis- 
abilities, disqualifications, restrictions, and pro- 
hibitions to which I may be subject as being 
in holy orders,” 


If they undertook to legislate on 9 subject 


of this great importance, they were bound 
to do so upon some clear and definite prin- 


ciple, But this Bill, while endeavouring 
to remedy a practical difficulty, confused 
every principle at issue, and consulted only 
the convenienee of an empirical expediency. 
To require a declaration of dissent from 
any one seeking to avail himself of the 
provisions of the Bill was to hold outa 
premium for dissent, Going through the 
wide range of doctrine and discipline, 
he did not believe that there was any hon. 
Gentleman in that House, or out of it, who 
would find any difficulty in naming some 
slight point on which he might have dif- 
fered from the practices of the Church of 
England, or from the doctrine laid down 
in the Thirty-nine Articles. A declaration 
of dissent might, therefore, be made by 
almost any person, although the person 
making it might not dissent from the doc- 
trine or discipline of the Chureh of Eng- 
land on any matter of importance. The 
Bill, as it now stood, might induce persons 
to make that declaration, who would af.- 
terwards be found professing themselves 
members of the Church. It was impos- 
sible that they could thus trim between two 
opinions—either they must provide means 
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for liberating, from civil penalties at least, 
every person who might wish to retire from 
the clerical functions of the Church, or they 
must remain as they were; they could not 
perpetrate so glaring an anomaly gs to let 
loose one portion of the profession and to 
retain another in bondage. Under these 
circumstances, he begged to move his 
Amendment, 

Mr. E, P, BOUVERIE said, no one 
who did not hold that the Church of Eng- 
land was infallible could doubt that after 
their ordination some of the clergy of that 
Church might conscientiously arrive at con- 
victions inconsistent with their position, 
Those gentlemen were at present unable 
to abandon a ministry which they had 
entered under a totally different concep- 
tion of doctrine from that which ey? now 
felt compelled to adopt, Were the House 
to insist on their remaining in the Church 
to teach what they believed to be false, or 
were those clergymen to teach from the 
pulpits of the Church of England doctrines 
opposed to those held by that Church? 
That was the difficulty which the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire would put them 
in, With regard to the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Devizes, what that 
hon. Member proposed was, that whether 
a clergyman dissented from the doctrines 
and discipline of the Chureh of England 
or not, he should be allowed to abandon his 
profession on a declaration that he desired 
to do so, He did not now say whether 
he himself agreed with the hon, Member 
for Devizes or not; but he did say that 
the principle laid down by the Amendment 
was a very different one from that sought 
to be established by the Bill, The hon. 
Member wished to make the Bill one of a 
much more extensive character than it 
was; and us he thought it would be not 
nearly so aceeptable to many persons in 
that House and the country if it were so 
altered, whatever his private opinion might 
be, he must ask the Committee to reject 
the Amendment, 

Mr. HENLEY said, that without saying 
anything on the principle of the Bill itself, 
he would merely remark that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Devizes 
would lay down a totally different principle. 
That Amendment would confer the benefit 
of the proposed Act on any clergyman of 
the Church of England who wished to walk 
out of the profession, whether he dissented 
from the doctrines of the Church or not. 
If it was as easy to find a point of dissent 
as the hon. Member for Devizes seemed to 
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suppose, any clergyman might make the 
declaration required by the clause, and 
therefore there was no necessity for the 
Amendment, Being one of those who 
thought the Bill went too far already, he 
very much objected to make it go further 
on the reasons assigned by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Devizes. 

- Mr. VANCE said, he did not think the 
Amendment would make the measure more 
extensive. As the Bill stood, it would 
enable persons to take advantage of a very 
small point of dissent, and in that way 
would hold out a very objectionable pre- 
mium to hypocrisy, Another point required 
remark. A clergyman of the Church of 
Rome could say he dissented from the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church of 
England —the Bill did not require him 
to say that he dissented from those of 
the Church of Rome ; and in that way he 
might get into the House of Commons. 

Mr. E. P, BOUVERIE observed that 
the very persons who were exempt from 
the penalties of the law were those clergy- 
men who became Roman Catholic priests. 
He did not think the Committee ought to 
object to extend to Protestants those ex- 
emptions which were given to Roman Ca- 
tholics. 

Mr. HALIBURTON said, he did not 
agree with the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire, that the Bill went too far, or 
that it did not go far enough ; on the con- 
trary, it went about half-way. Judas de- 

ted from the church, and the right hon. 

ember for Kilmarnock wanted to give 
the clergy the same privilege which Judas 
exercised. Nobody would object to that if 
the right hon, Gentleman would also ex- 
tend another privilege exercised by Judas, 
that they should all go and hang them- 
selves, 

Si STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought there was something in the 
point raised by the hon, Member for De- 
vizes. If the hon. Member was right in 
thinking that persons would avail them- 
selves of the Bill, on the ground that there 
were some slight differences, such as those 
which he (Mr, D. Griffith) had pointed out 
between them and the Church of England, 
and not differenees of that grave and fun- 
damental character which the Committee 
had been asked to consider, the Committee 
ought to try whether they could not pre- 
Yent such an application of the measure ; 
and if they oar not, it would be for them 


to consider whether they should not reject 
the Bill altogether. He thought, however, 
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they should, in the first place, go through 
the clauses with a view of seeing how t 
matter really stood ; that they ought to 
revise the work of the Select Committee 
in the first instance ; and he must there- 
fore oppose the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 was also agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Bishops to record Declaration as 
Sentence of Deprivation and Deposition). 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that in the ab- 
sence of his noble Friend (Lord gn 
he rose to move to leave out all the words 
after the word ‘* Church”’ to the end of the 
clause. By the clause as it stood the 
Bishop would be enabled not only to pro- 
ceed to sentence of deprivation, but, by the 
canon law, he would retain the power of 
passing the penalty of excommunication 
upon the seceding clergyman. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
23, to leave out from the word * Church,” 
to the end of the Clause. 


Mr, E. P, BOUVERIE said, that the 
latter portion of the clause was introduced 
by the Select Committee. As the clause 
formerly stood, it simply declared that the 
registry of the declaration was equivalent 
to a sentence of deposition against the 
minister, He should have preferred the 
original yrepcent but the matter was fully 
discussed, The addition to the clause was 
carried by a majority, and having charge 
of the Bill, and feeling that no measure 
embodying extreme opinions would have 
a chance of passing the other House, his 
wish was to support the decision of the 
Select Committee. He felt bound to take 
that opportunity of acknowledging the great 
fairness and candour with which the Se- 
lect Committee had considered the Bill. 
The grievance created by the clause was 
a mere featherweight, because pains were 
taken by the Bill to exempt seceding cler- 
gymen from all civil pains and penalties ; 
and if the authorities of the Church thought 
it their duty to visit him with spiritual cen- 
sures, they would carry with them no tem- 
poral disqualification or disability. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he did not apprehend that any inconve- 
nience would result from the clause as 
it stood, and he hoped the decision of 
the Select Committee would remain un- 
disturbed. The object of the promoters 
of the Bill was to exempt persons who 
conscientiously dissented from the Church 
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from civil disabilities and penalties, and 
they desired to do that in such manner 
as not to leave the Bill open to objec- 
tions in an ecclesiastical point of view 
as interfering with the discipline or the 
doctrines of the Church. On that prin- 
ciple it was left to the bishop, in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, to do that which the 
laws of the Church permitted him to do 
now. By the statute law, excommunication 
had been practically abolished. It was 
not at all probable that any bishop would 
proceed to any such kind of censure ; but, 
if he did, it would be only because the law 
at present enabled him to do so; and, as 
no civil consequences were involved, any 
sentence pronounced by a bishop would 
amount only to a declaration on the part 
of the Church of the character of the Act 
to which he had given legal effect. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, it was 
possible that some of the seceding clergy- 
men might desire to remain lay members 
of the Church of England; and it might 
happen, that if the bishop exercised his 
rights under the canon law, these persons 
might find themselves debarred from re- 
maining members of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that if he 
were asked whether such an event was 
 seyne he must answer in the affirmative ; 

ut if he were asked whether it was pro- 
bable, he must doubt whether.there would 
be one such case in a hundred years. He 
should be sorry to be the bishop to enforce 
the spiritual powers in question. Those 
who remembered the case of the Rev. Mr. 
Shore would agree with him that no pru- 
dent bishop was likely again to raise such 
a storm. 

Mr. BAINES said, he hoped the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Swansea 
would be acceded to in a willing spirit, 
for the concession asked for was a very 
small one. The Committee in recognising 
the rights of conscience ought to do so in 
& gracious manner. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHOOTE said, 
that the only principle involved in the ad- 
dition to the clause as it stood was that 
those who sought to relieve persons who 
dissented from the Church of England 
were not to go out of their way to infringe 
and insult the ecclesiastical law of the 
Church which those persons had left. 

Mr. Senseant PIGOTT said, that he 
could not see the value of the addition 
made to the clause in the Select Com- 
mittee. It was like saying, “We will 


The Solicitor General 
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allow you to withdraw ; but we will drum 
you out.”” The power was one a bishop 
would seldom use, and as it might em- 
barrass bishops, it would be better to 
disembarrass the Bill. 


Question put, ‘* That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 173 ; 
Noes 75: Majority 98. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4 and 5 were also agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Office or Place to be ipso facto 
vacant after Entry in the Registry of the 
Bishop). 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it was no doubt 
proper that a minister on wishing to leave 
the Church should be required to vacate 
any office which he might have held as 
such ; but he held it was neither right nor 
fair that a person who, having become a 
clergyman of the Church of England, after- 
wards thought fit to leave its ministry, 
should be required to vacate any office 
which he might have previously held as a 
member of that Church. Take the case 
of a member of the Established Church 
who was a trustee of a school. He be- 
comes a minister of the Established Church, 
he afterwards desires to retire from its 
ministry, and was he to be required to va- 
cate his office of trustee to that school ? 
If a clergyman differed from certain doc- 
trines of the Church, he should not neces- 
sarily be declared to be no longer a member 
of the Establishment. He therefore would 
move the omission of the words ‘‘ or mem- 
ber”’ from the clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
18, to leave out the words ‘‘ or member.” 

Mr. COLLINS said, he should oppose 
the Amendment. It was not right that 
persons who had made a declaration of 
their conscientious dissent from the doc- 
trines of the Church of England should 
continue to be trustees of Church of Eng- 
land schools. The Amendment was au 
attempt to introduce by a side wind a most 
obnoxious principle. 

Sm JOHN TRELAWNY said, he 
would remind the hon. Member for Knares- 
borough (Mr. Collins) that the enactment 
was penal in its character. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, his hon. 
Friend had brought the same question be- 
fore the Select Committee, and was seek- 
ing to reverse the decision at which that 
Committee had arrived. The difficulty in 
the present case arose from an ambiguity 
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in the words ‘‘ member of the said United 
Church.” In one sense Dissenters were 
held to be members of the United Church, 
inasmuch as they were subject to the im- 
position of church rates, and had a right 
to be buried in the parish churchyard; but 
in another sense, the sense of the Bill, 
Dissenters could not be held to be mem- 
bers of the Church. Taking the case of 
fellowships in colleges, for instance—though 
he was anxious to see those restrictions 
removed—yet there was no doubt that in 
many colleges membership of the Church 
of England was an essential condition to 
the holding of a fellowship. But his hon. 
Friend would hardly think it reasonable 
that a man who had left the Established 
Church should continue a fellow of one of 
those colleges. Again, taking the case of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; they had 
to make a declaration that they were mem- 
bers of the Church of England ; but, ac- 
cording to the principle involved in the 
Amendment, if his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Deedes) or himself, who were Commis- 
sioners, seceded from the Church, they 
might still continue to administer its re- 
venues. He could not think that the 
Select Committee had come to an unrea- 
sonable decision. 


Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 203 ; 
Noes 24; Majority 179. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to ask 
if provision were made in the Bill to pre- 
serve the rights of patrons. If they did 
not present within six months after a 
vacancy, the right of presentation lapsed; 
and if provision were not made for giving 
them ample notice, their rights might be 
affected, 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the resignation would be to the bishop. 
It would be a publie act, and public no- 
tice would necessarily be given. There 
were the same safeguards as then existed 
in the case of resignations. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Clerical Rights and Obliga- 
tions of Person declaring to determine). 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he objected to 
the proviso at the end of the clause, 
which provided that nothing contained in 
the Bill should enable a clergyman, who 
had ceased to be a member of the Estab- 
lished Church, to sit in the House of 
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Commons. It was another of the penal- 
ties which were imposed upon clergymen 
who resigned their livings. He thought 
it was not for the House to say who 
should or should not be Members of the 
House, but for the constituencies to say 
who should be their representatives. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 31, to leave out the words 
“ Provided always, That nothing herein contained 
shall qualify any such person to sit in the House 
of Commons,” 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, he must 
again appeal to the Committee to support 
the decision of the Select Committee. That 
decision was not in accordance with his 
own opinion ; but, the subject having been 
very fully discussed by the Committee, he 
felt bound to say that there was a larger 
majority in favour of the proviso than upon 
any other division. He had been very 
much surprised at the strong feeling upon 
the subject which was manifested by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House, 
What influenced them was the argument 
that persons who seceded ought not to be 
placed in a better position than those who 
continued clergymen of the Church of 
England. By law all ordained clergymen 
of the Church of England were excluded 
from seats in that Teen: whether they 
had benefices or not; but if those who 
seceded were to be admitted to the privi- 
lege of sitting in the House, they would 
certainly be placed in a better position 
than those who had not seceded. He was 
bound to say also that there was not any 
great willingness on the part of the Select 
Committee to admit within the House 
gentlemen who in their capacity of minis- 
ters of religion might have had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring great influence over 
the minds of those with whom they had 
been brought into contact. Although 
those arguments would not in the abstract 
have ype with him, yet he felt bound 
to yield on the point, because he believed 
that the opinion of the House was in fa- 
vour of the decision of the Committee, and 
because, having received the consent of 
the House to the principle of a measure 
so difficult and delicate in itself, he be- 
lieved he should be wanting in his duty if 
he did not yield his opinion. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he thought it a 
mistake that clergymen, whether of the 
Church of England or the Church of Rome, 
should be excluded from the House; but, 
as he could not consent to put those 
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who had seceded from the Established 
Church in a better position than those 
who remained in it, he should vote for 
expunging the proviso. 


Question put, ‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 166; 
Noes 67: Majority 99. 


Clause agreed to. 
Mr. LYGON said, he thought it would 


be unwise, if any persons who had been 
Jed to make the declaration under the Bill 
should afterwards see the errors of their 
ways, to forbid them the opportunity of 
returning to their position in the Church 
of England. With that view, he would 
propose the following new clause :— 

“When any priest or deacon whose declaration 
of conscientious dissent shall have been registered 
by the bishop as hereinbefore provided, shall apply 
to the bishop of the diocese for restoration to 
his ecclesiastical functions, the bishop may, after 
due examination of the applicant, issue a licence 
under his episcopal seal to revoke the declaration 
recorded in his registry, either immediately or 
after any period of probation he may think fit ; 
and cancel the sentence pronounced against the 
applicant ; and the applicant shall thenceforth be 
discharged from all incapacity under this Act to 
exeoute his ecclesiastical functions, shall cease to 
be entitled to the benefit of this Act, and at the 
expiration of twelve calendar months after the 
date of the episcopal licence may be presented to 
any ecclesiastical preferment.” 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
proposal had already been submitted to the 
Select Committee, who discussed and re- 
jected it. He did not think it was a rea- 
sonable demand that a person, after delibe- 
rately declaring his conscientious dissent 
to the doctrines of the Church of England, 
should be allowed, on changing his mind 
again, to go back to the Church and re- 
sume his original position. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, he thought there 
would be no inconsistency in disagreeing 
with the Select Committee on the subject 
under consideration. He knew of a case 
in which within the last few weeks a 
clergyman had, unfortunately for himself, 
left the Church, and when he had had 
time for reflection he desired to return to 
it, and the bishop re-admitted him. By 
the Bill, however, unless this clause were 
inserted, if a clergyman left the Church 
he could not be re-admitted. It seemed to 
him that they ought not to shut the door. 
The whole object of the Bill was declared 
to be one of merey, and the Committeo 
should consider the merciful side of the 
proposal. 


Mr. Collins 
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Mr. DILLWYN said, he objected to 
the proposition. He had no indisposition 
to see clergymen who might leave the 
Church of England go back to it again 
and resume their functions as clergymen; 
but in such case they should be made minis- 
ters of the Church in the ordinary way in 
which men were made clergymen. Tho 
Committee ought not to be merciful to 
clergymen at the expense of parishioners, 

Lorp HENLEY said, he should also 
oppose the clause, which, if passed, would 
cause the House to appear as holding cer- 
tain doctrines on the question of the inde- 
libility of priests’ orders. The theory of 
once @ priest always a priest, was only 
known in the Church of Rome, and was 
not recognised in the Eastern Churches, 
In Stanley’s Eastern Church, it was stated 
that a man might lay down his orders and 
leave the Church when he would. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE main- 
tained that the clause only assumed that 
which was well known, namely, that in the 
eyes of the Church of England these 
orders were indelible. The observations of 
the hon. Member for Swansea, to the effect 
that a seceding clergyman, if he desired 
to return to his position in the Church, 
should go tothe bishopand be ordained again 
might well induce persons to doubt the 
propriety of passing the Bill, unless guarded 
by such a clause as that proposed. Never- 
theless, as the point was considered in the 
Select Committee, he advised the hon. 
Member (Mr. Lygon) not to raise the 
question again, but to let the Bill go as it 
was to the House of Lords with the incu- 
bus upon it of speeches which showed that 
some Members voted for the measure in 
opposition to the doetrine of the Chureh 
of England in reference to orders. Under 
the cireumstances the Bill was not so 
likely to pass into a law as it otherwise 
might have been. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, that as a 
Member of the Select Committee on the 
Bill, he had heard with reluctance the 
discussion of the theory of indelibility of 
Church orders. But he could never con- 
sent to a clergyman wavering between 
two churches, merely lest a dogma of that 
kind should be in danger. The whole dis- 
cussion was of the same nature as if a 
question were started whether twelve an- 
gels instead of ten could stand upon a 
point in vacuo. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, there was 
no special Roman Catholic doctrine as to 
the indelibility of orders. It was a doc- 
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trine of the whole Chureh, in which he 
was not ashamed to profess his belief. 
He was convinced that the tendency of 
the Bill was to bring that doctrine into 
disrepute ; and that the tendency of the 
clause was to make it absolutely ridiculous. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he could 
not but express his regret that religious 
topics had been introduced into the dis- 
cussion on the Bill. He would strongly 
recommend his hon. Friend not to per- 
severe with his clause. 

Mr. LYGON said, he thought that 
matters of such consequence should not 
be withdrawn from the consideration of 
the House, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. The arguments = the clause 
told against the Bill itself. Talk of the 
indelibility of orders being absurd. Why, 
it was much more absurd to make such 
a declaration as that required by the 
Bill indelible. However, after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, and after 
the advice given to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford and the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Manners), he should 
withdraw the clause. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 

Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read 3° 7o-morrow. 


CHURCH RATES VOLUNTARY COMMU- 
TATION BILL—[{Bux No. 16.] 


BECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he rose to ask the 
House to consent to the second reading of 
the Bill. He had placed a notice of it on 
the paper for the past five or six years in 
succession; but he had taken no further 
steps, owing to the hon. Member for 
Tavistock (Sir John Trelawny) having a 
more important Bill on the same subject 
before the House. In the absence of 
such, however, at that time, he ventured 
to ask the House to give his Bill a second 
reading. It contained no compromise at 
all, no concession being made either to the 
Church or to Dissent. The object of the 
Bill simply was to afford facilities for 
raising by voluntary means permanent 
funds, so as to render parishes indepen- 
dent of any compulsory church rates. 
Such an object must be effected through 
the means of Commissioners, and he had 
selected the Charity Commissioners for 
the purpose. He felt confident that the 
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Bill he now prone. if passed by Parlia- 


ment, would not become a dead letter ; 
and before the following Session he should 
be in a position to mention several parishes 
which had acted on it. 


Motion made and Question proposed 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. EVANS said, he would second the 
Motion. He believed, that if means were 
provided to parishes to commute their 
church rates, they would be taken advan- 
tage of, and in the end the present dif. 
ficulties in regard to chutch rates would 
be avoided. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished 
he could induce the hon. Member for 
Surrey to join him in referring this Bill 
te a Select Committee. He (Mr. New- 
degate), as well as the hon. Member for 
Surrey, sought to effect a commutation 
of church rates. He had a Bill before 
the House on that subject, but in de- 
ference to his right hon. Friend the 


Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 8. by eww 
he had postponed pressing it forw 

He was convinced that the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Surrey did not provide 
the requisite machinery to effect its ob- 


ject. The result of passing such a mea- 
sure would be to empower the Charity 
Commissioners to act as bankers in the 
matter; but the Bill took no means to 
provide any funds whereby its principle 
was to be carried out. The existing law 
was contradictory ; and the question must 
be settled by a measure worthy of that 
House. He did not believe that Parlia- 
ment would intrust any Commission with 
the power of going down to every parish 
to promote agitation, in the hope of ob- 
taining money by creating annoyance ; yet 
such, he feared, would be the effect of the 
scheme proposed by the Bill, if adopted. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he had no 
objection to the principle of the Bill, so 
far as it enabled parishes to effect volun- 
tary commutation of church rates; but 
the measure provided no substitute what- 
ever. If it were understood that the Bill . 
would undergo thorough revision in Com- 
mittee, he should not oppose the second 
reading of the measure. 

Mr. PACKE said, he thought the mea- 
sure would prove so utterly inoperative that 
it would be a waste of time to discuss it in 
its then shape. He would therefore move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months, 
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Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he quite concurred in the objections of the 
right hon. Baronet opposite to the defective 
machinery of the Bill, and he hardly knew 
how the House could affirm its principle 
under such circumstances. He hada Re- 
solution on the subject which he proposed 
to move on Tuesday. If the House should 
affirm that Resolution, the ground would be 
cleared for the hon. Gentleman’s Bill or 
the Bill of any other hon. Member on the 
subject, 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
would suggest an adjournment of the de- 
bate to that day week. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he would consent to 
that course. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday next. 


BALLOT AT MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 
BILL—[{Bu No. 141.] 


SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would move the second reading of the Bill. 
He proposed to take the discussion on going 
into Committee. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, he would move 
that the Bill be read a second time that day 
three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘upon this day 
three months.”’ 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
83: Majority 38. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill put off for three months. 


House adjourned at a Quarter 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 19, 1862. 
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MEXICO—THE ALLIED FORCES. 
STATEMENT. 


Eart RUSSELL, on presenting a Pe- 
tition, said: I beg to take this opportu. 
nity of making a statement to your Lord. 
ships as to matters of considerable im. 
portance upon which it is desirable no 
misapprehension should exist. It has been 
stated in the public prints that a Conven- 
tion has been entered into by Sir Charles 
Wyke and Commodore Dunlop on one side, 
and the Mexican Government on the other, 
by which the British claims on Mexico will 
be satisfied, and that the Convention has 
been ratified by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The first part of that statement is 
certainly correct. A Convention has been 
signed by Sir Charles Wyke and Commo. 
dore Dunlop, and it has been sent home 
for ratification. The arrangement con- 
templated for the satisfaction of British 
claims was fair and liberal ; but we found 
that the Convention referred to another 
Convention between Mexico and the United 
States, by which the former gave security 
on its lands for the repayment of a loan to 
be advanced by the latter; and finding 
that this might give occasion to consider- 
able difficulties, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment determined not to ratify the Conven- 
tion. There is another point upon which 
I wish to make a statement to the House. 
It is generally believed in France, and 
much circulated here, that Her Majesty’s 
troops, together with the Spanish troops, 
were withdrawn from Mexico, leaving tho 
French troops alone to contend with the 
difficulties of the situation. Now, after 
the temporary check which the French 
received, no one can be surprised that the 
French Government have resolved to send 
large reinforcements to Mexico ; but it is 
not fair or just to ascribe that movement 
to any course taken by the British Govern- 
ment. In the original Convention of Oc- 
tober last there was no specific engagement 
as to the number of troops to be sent by 
the different Governments that were par- 
ties to it, but communications were made 
separately by each Government. The 
Spaniards declared that they meant to 
send 6,000 or 7,000 troops. The French 
Government said at first that they would 
send 2,000, which was afterwards inercased 
to 2,500 men. The British Government 
proposed to send a squadron with 700 
Marines, to be landed, if necessary, for 
the occupation of forts, it being the opi- 
nion of the Admiralty that the operation 
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of marching troops through Mexico would 
robably be attended with great loss of 
ife. The Marines were landed, and for 
a short time occupied some forts. It 
seemed that the laud forces met with dif. 
ficulties, and Commodore Dunlop, in order 
not to have the appearance in any way of 
leaving the allies in the lurch, said he 
would provide, by his own activity and 
resources, camp equipage and conveyance. 
That, however, was not approved by the 
Home Government, and orders were sent 
out that the Marines should be re-embark- 
ed, Commodore Dunlop, on his side, very 
soon found that there was no immediate 
danger of collision with the Mexicans, and 
he determined to send away the Marines, 
who were never intended to march up the 
country. They were accordingly removed 
from Vera Cruz. After this came the 
Convention, and the allied Commissioners 
agreed to a procés verbal, with regard to 
which I will now say nothing, as I do not 
wish to enter into the great question in- 
volved in it. But it should be known that 
at that time there were only 150 Marines 
in occupation of the various forts; and 
when the rupture took place between the 
French Commissioners on the one side, 
ond the English and Spanish Commis- 
sioners on the other, it was determined by 
Commodore Dunlop to haul down the Bri- 
tish flag in the ports of Mexico, and to with- 
draw this small foree. There was thus 
no question of withdrawing troops from 
Mexico, for there never were any land 
troops there ; the only force we ever sent 
in the naval squadron was a force of 700 
Marines, the greater number of whom had 
been withdrawn some time previously. I 
thought it necessary to make this state- 
ment, as I believe that great misapprehen- 
sion has arisen on the subject. I am in- 
formed that considerable indignation has 
been expressed in France as to the pre- 
sumed withdrawal of troops by this coun- 
try at a very critical moment. That sup- 
position, as I have shown, has no founda- 
tion in fact, as there were no British troops 
to be withdrawn from Mexico. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
he was extremely glad that the noble Earl 
had taken the initiative in this matter, 
and had given so satisfactory an explana- 
tion upon the subject, which had certainly 
occasioned considerable anxicty both in 
France and in this country, and an im- 
pression that something like an unfriendly 
feeling had been manifested by England 
towards France. He (the Ear] of Malmes- 
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bury) had therefore intended to give notice 
to the noble Karl of his intention to ask 
him a question on this subject on to-mor- 
row or Monday. In respect to the first 
part of the noble Earl’s explanation, he 
must say he entirely agreed with the noble 
Earl as to the modification of the Con- 
vention which he proposed. He thought 
that the noble Earl had made a pru- 
dent arrangement, and that the danger 
which he anticipated would have very 
likely occurred if he had not provided 
against it. But he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) did not think the noble Earl 
oaks strongly enough as to the indigna- 
tion felt in France as to the supposed 
desertion of their allies by the British 
army. It was not only a common rumour 
—it was not only a national misunder- 
standing ; for if the noble Earl would read 
the Address sent to the French Chambers 
by the French Government, he would see 
that that feeling was likely to be pro- 
longed. He read that Address this morn- 
ing; but as he had come down to the House 
only for the purpose of giving notice of 
his intention to ask a question in respect 
to it, he was not prepared to give the 
exact words. But, undoubtedly, the mean- 
ing of it was, that there had been some 
common understanding between the two 
Powers with respect to a military advance 
into Mexico, and that the British Govern- 
ment had not carried out their part of the 
agreement, but, on the contrary, at a most 
critical moment had deserted the French 
troops and left them exposed to serious 
dangers, which with the assistance of the 
British troops they would have been able 
overcome, He thought it most important, 
as regarded the honour of this country, 
that the true facts of the case should 
made known to the French people as 
speedily as possible. He was very glad 
that the attention of the noble Earl had 
been drawn to this subject, and he trusted 
the noble Earl would point out the real 
facts to the French Government, which 
he believed to be of precisely the cha- 
racter stated by the noble Earl, as soon 
as possible. He did not think that 
the noble Earl had used language strong 
enough in regard to this misapprehension 
of the public press and the French public 
on this subject, seeing that that mis- 
apprehension must have been very much 
strengthened by the language of the 
French Government. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON wished 
to ask a question of the noble Earl with 
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respect to this matter. By the last Mex- 
ican papers issued by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment it appeared that Sir Charles 
Wyke and Commodore Dunlop had left 
Mexico and had gone to New York. Now, 
it appeared that the Convention signed by 
those two gentlemen was signed subsequent 
to that time. He wanted to know whether 
they had acted with the sanction of Her 
Majesty’s Government in going to New 
York, and whether the noble Earl had any 
objection to lay the papers upon the table 
in reference to this point ? 

Eart RUSSELL said, that Commodore 
Dunlop and Sir Charles Wyke never went 
to New York. Sir Charles Wyke wrote 
home to say that it was his intention to go 
there, but he never executed that intention. 
He was now living at Mexico, but not in 
an official character, and he had informed 
the Mexican Government that he would 
not resume that character until the Con- 
vention had been ratified by his Govern- 
ment. The Spanish Secretary of Legation 
was also, he believed, living thero in an 
unofficial capacity. With regard to the 
Address of the French Government to the 
Chamber, it certainly contained a statement 
liable to misapprehension. But the papers 
which had been laid before Parliament, and 
those which were about to be produced, 
were likely to remove that misapprehension. 
IIe intended to write a despatch to the 
French Government upon the subject, 
which would, he hoped, tend to the same 
result. 

THe Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
there was one more point which he thought 
it important to notice. According to the 
public prints there appeared to be a feel- 
ing in Mexico that Sir Charles Wyke had 
taken a strong part with the Mexican 
Government as against the proceedings of 
the French. He did not believe that re- 
port at first, but it was said that Sir 
Charles Wyke had attended the theatre 
in public on an occasion when money was 
being raised for the Mexican wounded, and 
had thus identified himself with that party. 
Now, although the performances at the 
theatre might have been for a charitable 
object, it did not appear to him that it 
was a proper act of Sir Charles Wyke to 
appear publicly at the theatre on such 
an occasion. He (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) was sure that in this country there 
was no fecling whatever against the French 
in regard to their proceedings in Mexico. 
His own feeling was that they had made a 
great mistake in policy and were paying 
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dearly for it. But he must say that the 
state of Mexico was such that any change 
of government must be an improvement, 
and the people of Mexico and the world 
generally were likely to profit by the acts 
of the French, however opposed those acts 
might be to the interests of France. 

Eart RUSSELL said, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had no information 
that Sir Charles Wyke had acted in the 
manner stated. He knew that such a re- 
port had reached Paris, but Sir Charles 
Wyke’s letters, dated May 12, contained 
nothing on the subject. If Sir Charles 
Wyke had appeared publicly at the theatre 
on that occasion, he quite agreed with the 
noble Earl opposite, that it was a very in- 
judicious act on his part. 


UNITED STATES—CASE OF “THE 
EMILY ST. PIERRE.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lorp BROUGHAM, on behalf of his 
noble and learned Friend (Lord Lynd- 
hurst), whose health, as their Lordships 
would be glad to hear, had greatly im- 
proved of late, moved for the correspond- 
ence which had taken place respecting 
the capture of the Emily St. Pierre 
by the Americans, and her recapture from 
the prize crew. He understood that there 
had been some correspondence upon this 
subject, and he wished to know from the 
noble Earl whether there would be any 
objection to produce it ? 

Eart RUSSELL: I have no objection 
to lay the papers before the House, as tho 
Correspondence is now closed, and Lord 
Lyons, in his last letter, promised to send 
it home immediately. The opinion of the 
Law Officers was taken upon this question, 
and they stated that there was no power 
in this country to surrender the vessel, or 
to give it up to the United States Go- 
vernment. It was said by them, and was 
at that time supposed to be the case, 
that there was no precedent on the case; 
but I have been informed this morning 
that there is a precedent, singularly 
enough, when the British Government de- 
manded from the American Government 
the surrender of a vessel which had been 
recaptured by the crew after being seized 
asaprize. Mr. Adams, the grandfather 
of the present American Minister in this 
country—and he must say that the diplo- 
matic agent who bore his name was a most 
worthy descendant of that distinguished 
statesman — was then President of the 
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United States, and he replied that there 
was no precedent for such a demand. 
The result was the British Government 
failed to obtain the redress they sought 
from the American Government. 


HIGHWAYS BILL—[Bu No. 93.] 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 
Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
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hands of ptiet and transferred it to an 
irresponsible body. He thought it would 
be best that the Bill should be sent by 
their Lordships to a Select Committee. 
Lorp PORTMAN said, that great 
efforts, in which a noble Duke opposite and 
hiuiself had borne a part, had been made 
in former years in the other House of Par- 
liament to pass some such measure as the 
present, which was urgently needed. The 
Bill was little more than an enlargement 
of some clauses which were now the law ; 
btit the area of management was not suffi- 
ciently large. It was extremely desirable 


years since a noble Friend of his, now pre- | that this measure, which had come down 
sent, proposed a Bill in the other House from the House of Commons, should be 
of Parliament to amend the law relating ‘considered and amended by their Lord- 
tohighways. Since that time there had | ships, if it required amendment, and he 
been frequent attempts to legislate on the | hoped that it would become law this Ses- 
subject, and a Bill had at length success-| sion. To refer it toa Select Committee 
fully passed the other House of Parlia- | would not be a convenient mode of discuss- 
ment, and was now brought up to their ing it. Two or three of the clauses de- 


Lordships’ House in a shape which he | 
trusted would secure their approbation. | 
It had been carefully investigated by a | 
Select Committee of the House of Com- | 
mons. It was very desirable to establish | 
some system by which they could secure, 
the formation and maintenance of good 
roads throughout the country. The prin- | 
ciple of this Bill had-already been adopted | 
with great success in South Wales, where 
the roads had been considerably improved 
and the expense had not been increased. 
The mode of procedure proposed to be 
enacted under this Bill was, that any five 
justices of the county might present a re- 
quisition to the Court of Quarter Sessions, 
and the court might make an order requir- 
ing that the whole county, or any part of 
the county, might be formed into districts. 
That provisional order had to be confirmed 
at another Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
the additional confirmation of the Secre- 
tary of State was then required. Power 
was given to appoint a paid surveyor and 
a paid treasurer, and each parish was to 
appoint a waywarden, in the same way 
that the surveyors of highways were ap- 
pointed now. He would not go further 
into the details of the measure, which 
could be more appropriately considered in 
Committee ; but he trusted that on the 
present occasion he should receive the 
assent of their Lordships to the second 
reading of the Bill. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

, Tae Marquess or SALISBURY ob- 
jected to the Bill, on the ground that it 





took the power of taxation out of the 


manded careful consideration, which could 
be bestowed upon them in a Committee of 
the Whole House. On the whole, the Bill 
would, he believe, tend to give the country 
better roads than it had at present, and at 
a much less cost. 

Toe Duke or RICHMOND agreed 
very much in what had fallen from the 
noble Lord who spoke last as to the neces- 
sity of passing some such measure as this, 
and could corroborate from his personal 
knowledge the statement thut its subject 
had received a considerable degree of at- 
tention from the other House of Parlia- 
ment. Concurring in the principles of 
the Bill, he thought that all the Amend- 
ments necessary to make it a good and 
useful measure could be made in Com- 
mittee of the Wliole House. 

Lorv LYVEDEN was glad to sce a 
Highway Bill that had some chance of 
passing, because it had also been his lot, 
in common with many others, to labour in 
this cause without success in the House of 
Commons. He believed that no Bill would 
be effectual that was not compulsory ; but 
he was willing to see this measure adopted, 
because it would extend the area of ma- 


nagement and give them surveyor with 


larger districts under their charge. Im- 
provement in this respect was urgently 
called for in his own county, which paid 
£37,000 for the repairs of its highways, and 
yet the greater part of them were impas- 
sable in the winter. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
thought this essentially a Bill of detail, 
which could be more conveniently dealt 
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with in Committee than on the second 
reading. He perfectly agreed in its genc- 
ral principle, but there were one or two 
points which deserved consideration at the 
present stage. The mode in which it was 
roposed that the parishes should contri- 
fate to the common highway fund, was in 
some respects very objectionable. The 
average expenditure incurred by each 
parish during the three preceding years 
was the basis on which its contribution 
was to be computed. That rule would 
operate most unfairly towards those pa- 
rishes which had made a large outlay upon 
the improvement of their roads, while it 
would let those parishes which had neg- 
lected their duty go almost scot-free. The 
second point to which he wished to advert 
related to the power which the Bill would 
give the Secretary of State over the order 
of the Court of Quarter Sessions in respect 
to the new highway districts. This he 
thought interfered too much with the local 
management. The order must be sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State before it 
was binding ; but what could the Secre- 
tary of State know of the necessities of 
the various localities? Such an inter- 


ference was not only unnecessary, but 
would be mischievous, inasmuch as it re- 
lieved the justices of a responsibility which 


fairly belonged to them. At the same 
time, he must say, there could be but one 
wish on the part of their Lordships—to 
make the measure as practicable as pos- 
sible. 

Tue Marquess or BATH thought the 
present law quite sufficient for all practical 
purposes. The remedies when a road got 
out of repair were ample; but the fact 
was that persons refrained from indicting 
bad roads because of the odium they would 
be certain to incur. All that was really 
necessary to accomplish all they desired 
was that some officer should be appointed 
to go over the country, and where the 
roads were found out of repair to indict 
the parties liable. The Bill would only 
entail unnecessary expense, supersede 
local authority, and increase the influence 
of the Secretary of State’s office. 

Lond LYTTELTON maintained that a 
measure of this kind ought to be compul- 
sory, 

Lorp REDESDALE considered the 
measure entirely experimental, and no 
doubt before it was long in operation it 
would require Amendments in a variety of 
particulars. He supported the Bill. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
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he was glad to observe the general dispo. 
sition of their Lordships in favour of the 
principle of the Bill, He should be happy 
to consider any suggestions that might . 
made to simplify or improve its machinery, 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday, the 30th instant. 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH BILL, 
[Bizz No. 70.] 
ORDER FOR THIRD READING DISCHARGED, 
BILL RE-COMMITTED, 


On Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading, 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, it had 
been objected on a previous occasion that 
the Bill gave the sanction of Parliament 
not merely to the old, but also to the new 
Company ; and with the view of meeting 
this objection he now proposed to omit the 
three first lines of the Ist clause, which 
confirmed the arrangement between the 
two Companies, and to insert a recital of 
the arrangement which would be set out 
in the schedule, and which was embodied 
in the Treasury Minute. The effect would 
be to give the sanction of Parliament to 
that part of the agreement between the 
two Companies which required such sane- 
tion, and the transfer of the property and 
the conversion of the money payment given 
by the statute. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN was 
anxious that the new agreement should be 
produced. It might be the best or worst 
agreement in the world, but which he could 
not tell until he had the opportunity of 
seeing it. 

Lorp REDESDALE defied anybody to 
see how the matter stood by looking at the 
Correspondence ; and he complained of the 
loose way of transacting business of this 
kind by Treasury Minute which referred to 
Correspondence as embodying the agree- 
ment. The more business-like way would 
be to have a regular formal agreement pre- 
pared, though he could understand that 
Companies preferred having informal ar- 
rangements, because they knew that the 
result was that it would tend to their 
interest and against that of the public, 
Another circumstance was that probably 
the parties interested would not be satisfied 
with the alteration now proposed. His 
own opinion was that the Bill should be 
recommitted in order to introduce the 
Amendment, because the effect of this 
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would be to give the parties interested an 
opportunity of seeing the precise shape in 
which the Bill would pass. 

Lorp WODEHOUSE joined in re- 
uesting their Lordships not to read the 
ill a third time until they had seen the 

agreement set out in a clear and intelligible 
form. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, it was 
only intended to give the sanction of Par- 
liament to that part of the agreement 
which required its sanction. It was sup- 
posed that expressions were uscd in the 
reamble and clauses which left it am- 
fhestim, and he proposed to strike out the 
words to which exception had been taken. 
The Bill had passed through the Com- 
mons without objection, and it threw no 
additional burden upon the public funds. 

Lorp LYVEDEN agreed in the objec- 
tion that had been taken as to the difficulty 
of ascertaining what the agreement really 
was. He objected to indirect allusions to 
engagements entered into by the Crown. 
They ought to be clearly and intelligibly 
stated. Private companies were fond of 
loose agreements; and if difficulty occurred, 
the Crown was called upon as a point of 
honour to make good every expectation. 

Eart GREY trusted the noble Duke 
would adopt the suggestion of the Chair- 
man of Committees, and recommit the 
Bill. The Committee might be adjourned 
for a few days, and the Government would 
then have time to look into the matter. 

THe Duce or ARGYLL thought there 
was no necessity for this ; but still, if noble 
Lords were of a contrary opinion, he had 
no objection to postpone the Bill again. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR recom- 
mended their Lordships to accede to the 
suggestion that the Bill be recommitted, 
in order that they might have full informa- 
tion upon the subject, and be enabled to 
agree upon such amendments as would 
revent the necessity of the Bill being re- 
jected by the House of Commons. 

Tae Eart or CAMPERDOWN aaid, 
the jealousy he felt was that the Treasury, 
or any public Department, should have the 
poe to make agreements involving a 
arge expenditure of public money without 
bringing them before Parliament. The 
province and duty of the House of Com- 
mons he had always understood to be to 
inquire into such questions as these. 

HE Eart or DONOUGHMORE asked 
whether the Government were in a position 
to oblige the contractors to fulfil the clause 
of their agreement, which made them re- 
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sponsible if the telegraph was not in work- 
ing order? He believe that such a clause 
was in the contract embodied in the Trea- 
sury Minute, and he would therefore ask 
the noble Duke to lay that document on 
the table. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, the ori- 
ginal agreement, signed by Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli, was already printed in 
extenso in an Act of Parliament. The 
present arrangement was simply with a 
view to make the best of a bad bargain ; 
for, so carelessly was the first agreement 
drawn up that there was no doubt that the 
Government had bound themselves to pa. 
£36,000 a year, whether the peched sn | 
was laid down successfully or not. There 
was not the slightest wish on his part to 
conceal any documents which bore directly 
or indirectly upon the subject; and, in 
conformity with what appeared to be the 
wish of the House, he would consent that 
the Bill should be now recommitted with a 
view to its being reprinted with the amend- 
ments he had suggested. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read, and discharged; and Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House. 

House in Committee; Amendmentsmade: 
The Report thereof to be received on Mon- 
day the 27th instant ; and to be printed as 
amended [No. 109]. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 


Seven o’clock, to Monday next, 
half-past Eleven o’clock. 


~"——_———rrrrrrer> 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 19, 1862. 


Minvtes.J—Pusiic Bir1rs.—1° Chancery Regu- 
lation (Ireland) ; Sale of Beer, &c.; African 
Slave Trade Treaty. 

2° Portsdown Fair Discontinuance. 
Se Artillery Ranges. 


EMPLOYMENT OF NAVAL OFFICERS 
IN CHINA.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is 
true that the services of Captain Sherrard 
Osborne, or of any other Officer of Her 
Majesty’s Navy, are to be placed at the 
disposal of the Chinese Government ; whe- 
ther such Officer will be paid by the Chi- 
nese Government, and whether he will, at 
the same time, retain his commission and 
continue to receive pay as an Officer in 
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Her Majesty’s Navy; and whether one or 
more Gunboats are to be lent to the Chi- 
nese Goyernment for any purpose they 
may think proper ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that application 
had been made, on behalf of the Chinese 
Government, for the services of Captain 
Sherrard Osborne and other officers. The 
subject was under the consideration of the 
Government, but he was not aware that 
any decision had yet been come to upon 
it, He did not know that any gunboat 
had been lent to the Chinese Government ? 

Mr, BRIGHT: By whom was the ap- 
plication made, and when ? 

Mr, LAYARD: By the agents of the 
Chinese Government in this country. 


THE ARMY IN CANADA.—QUESTION. 


Cotone. W. STUART said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether a free passage will be 
granted to the wives and families of offi- 
cers who were sent out to Canada during 
the past winter, or any other allowauce be 
made to enable them to join their husbands 
in Canada ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that ar- 
rangements were at present in progress 
for sending out the wives and families of 
soldiers who had been sent out to Canada, 
and accommodation would be provided in 
the same ship for the wives of officers. 


THE NEW REGIMENTS.—QUESTION. 


Sm ANDREW AGNEW said, he wish- 
ed to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Why the Officers of the 19th, 20th, and 
21st Hussars, and of the regiments of In- 
fantry from the 101st to the 108th inclu- 
sive, are not gazetted ; it being understood 
that all these regiments are embodied, and 
that the officers of most of them have been 
appointed and have performed their regi- 
mental duties for a considerable time? — 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
Indian Government were organizing these 
regiments, but the officers could not be 
gazetted until the rolls were received in 
this country. 


FORTIFICATIONS.—QUESTION, 


Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, What amount of public charge is 
created by Contract at the fifty-five places 
stated in Parliamentary Paper No. 367 of 
this Session, where Contracts on account 
of Fortifications have been made; and 
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whether he can place a Document on the 
table of the House, showing the amount 
of such charge under Contract at each 
of the fifty-five places ? 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, if the hon, 
Baronet would move for a return upon the 
subject, he should be happy to lay it upon 
the table. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to ask if the right hon, Baronet 
will state the gross amount ? 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS: What the hon, 
Baronet asked for is the details, and it 
would be more convenient and satisfactory 
to the House to lay these details on the 
table in writing. I can give the gross 
amount at any time that it may be con- 
venient to the hon. Baronet. 


BARRACK-MASTERS’ ALLOWANCES. 
QUESTION. 


Cotonen FRENCH said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in the Revised Warrant for Barrack Mas- 
ters now under consideration, the officers, 
whose ages vary from sixty-five to eighty, 
and who may under its provisions be ex- 
pected to retire, will be included in the 
improved retiring regulations ? 

ir GEORGE LEWIS said, the sub- 
ject was under the consideration of a Com- 
mittee who had not yet made their Report, 
and he was therefore not able to say what 
the recommendations would be, but he 
understood their attention had been di- 
rected to the subject to which the question 
of the hon. and gallant Member referred. 


THE JAPANESE TREATY.—QUESTION, 


Mr. WHITE said, that as the Japanese 
Ambassadors had left this country, he now 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether the 
Ports of Japan will be open to British 
commerce in conformity with the Treaty 
with the Japanese, or whether the pening 
is to be postponed ; and if so, if he wi 
tell the House why ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, Her Majesty’s 
Government had consented to defer for a 
period of five years, to commence from 
the Ist of January, 1863, the fulfilment 
of those portions of the 3rd article of the 
treaty between Great Britain and Japan, 
of the 26th August, 1858, which provided 
for the opening to British subjects of the 
ports of Neagata and Hiogo, and for the 
residence of British subjects in Yedo and 
Osaca, The other obligations of the Treaty 
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would be fully enforeed ; but the 3rd arti- 
cle not until fiye years after January, 1863. 
Mr, Waite; Why?] Perhaps his hon, 
riend would wait until communications 
had been made to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, when the reasons would be stated, 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, d&e, 
AMENDMENT BILL, 
[BILL NO. 136,] CONSIDERATION, 


Order for Consideration read, 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that as a whole 
he was well satisfied with the Bill, and he 
wished to thank his right hon. Friend for 
having introduced the measure, as he be- 
lieved it would be of great service to the 
shipping interest. At the same time, he 
regretted that his right hon. Friend had 
not dealt with the question of compulsory 

ilotage. He regretted that it had not 
os swept away in every port in the 
United Kingdom. The Committee upon 
this subject had reported that wherever a 
system of voluntary pilotage prevailed there 
was an abundant supply of pilots. Take 
the cases of Cork and Falmouth. He be- 
lieved that about the same number of ves- 
sels which called at Falmouth called at 
Cork, At the former the system of pilotage 
was compulsory, and there there were only 
thirty-six pilots ; but at Cork, where it is 
perfectly optional with the master of a ves- 
sel to take a pilot, there were 303 pilots. 
He brought forward that statement in 
answer to the argument that any great 
change in the existing state of things would 
have the effect of redueing the number of 
pilots and jeopardizing life and property. 
At Sundorland the system of pilotage was 
voluntary, and they had no lack of pilots, 
They were to be found in all weathers on 
the look-out for ships, and they might 
frequently be seen as far down as Flam- 
borough Head. But at Falmouth the 
pilots did not trouble themselves about 
going any distance to look out for ships, 
because they knew they would be paid 
whether their services were brought into re- 


quisition or not. He would therefore move 


e insertion of the following clause— 

“ That the masters and owners of all ships, or 
of any classes of ships, shall not be obliged to 
employ pilots in any pilotage district, or shall not 
be obliged to pay for pilots when not employing 
them in any district, or in any part of any pilot- 
age district.” 


Clause brought up, and read 1°, 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 
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Mr. BENTINCK said, he perfectly 
agreed with his hon. Friend in the opinion 
that the Bill was a good Bill, but that it did 
not go far enough, Still, he did not think 
it was expedient to press the Amendment, 
There was no doubt of the premngre of 
the voluntary system of pilotage, but it 
was impossible to make great and preci- 
pire changes withont doing mischief, 

e thought the hon, Member might be 
satisfied with having persuaded the right 
hon, Gentleman, the President of the 
Board of Trade, to introduce the small 
end of the wedge, and in time the country 
would come round to the opinion that the 
voluntary system was the best. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he hoped the 
House would not adopt the clause proposed 
by his hon, Friend the Member for Sun- 
derland, He would remind them that his 
hon, Friend had appeared amongst them 
as the representative of the shipping inte- 
rest, He brought forward a as list of 
grievances suffered by that interest, and 
moved for a Committee to inquire into 
those grievances, While the Committee 
obtained by the hon. Member was sitting, 
no less than nineteen or twenty ship- 
owners were questioned on the subject 
of compulsory pilotage, and only four of 
those were found to support the view of 
his hon, Friend. Of those four, two were 
constituents of the hon. Gentleman himself, 
Not satisfied with that, his hon. Friend 
brought forward a clause in Committee to 
do away with compulsory pilotage in every 
part of Great Britain, en the ques- 
tion of the adoption of that clause was put 
to the vote, only two Members of the Com- 
mittee supported the hon. Member for 
Sunderland. With that deeision of the 
Committee against him, his hon, Friend 
had now the modesty to come to the 
House and ask them to adopt his pre- 
conceived opinions. In the Bill before 
the House there was ample provision for 
doing away with compulsory pilotage in 
cases where it was shown to be objection- 
able. As regarded the port of Liverpool 
—where the system was compulsory—it 
was the only port in the kingdom to which 
special reference was made in the Report 
as having the pilotage in a satisfactory 
state. He trusted the House would reject 
the clause, 

Mr. HODGSON said, that the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr, Horsfall) had 
not told the House the reasons given by 
shipowners for their evidence in favour of 


compulsory pilotage. Mr. Duncan Dunbar 
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mentioned the case of a ship, the pilotage 
of which cost him £34, and exonerated 
him from liability for any damage the ship 
might do; but if, having no pilot on board, 
the ship ran down half-a-dozen barges, 
he might have to pay £3,000 or £4,000 
damages. Shipowners, therefore, were 
content to pay pilotage as an insurance 
against damages, which they would other- 
wise be compelled to pay. On the other 
hand, there was experience to prove that 
neither the number nor the class of pilots 
would be deteriorated if Parliament abo- 
lished at once the system of compulsory 
ilotage and adopted a system which, in 

hields and other places, had been shown 
to be effective. 

Mr. CLAY said, that he would not 
then pronounce any opinion on the abs- 
tract value of the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland. His hon. Friend, 
however, had not told them how existing 
interests were to be dealt with. His hon. 
Friend would destroy the whole edifice, 
and leave the ruin to take care of itself. 
He hoped the House would refuse its 
sanction to so great a change proposed 
to be made in so hasty a manner. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that if 
he had to discuss the abstract merits of the 
voluntary or of the compulsory system, in 
that case he should, in all probability, 
agree with his hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland. But before they introduced 
a general principle of that sort it was 
necessary to have regard to the existing 
circumstances under which they found the 
pilotage law in operation. The Govern- 
ment had endeavoured to meet as far as 
possible every complaint, having at the 
same time due regard to the just claims 
which had grown up under the present 
system. One of the complaints which had 
been made against the compulsory system 
would be met bya provision in the mea- 
sure under which a vessel seeking a port 
for shelter, and not for the purpose of dis- 
charging a cargo, would be relieved from 
the necessity of employing a pilot. There 
was another provision, under which any 
person thinking himself aggrieved by the 
oppressive character of the pilotage system 
in a particular port, might address a com- 
plaint upon the subject to the Board of 
Trade ; and that Board, if it should think 
proper, might then, for the purpose of re- 
moving the evil, issue a provisional order, 
which would await the future sanction of 
Parliament. In the Bill powers were also 
given to the Board of Trade to alter the 
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pilotage districts, and to establish pilotage 
authorities wherever they might be found 
to be needed. Under these circumstances 
he hoped that the House would not adopt 
the proposed alteration of the measure ; 
and if his hop. Friend should press his 
Moticn to a division, he should feel it his 
duty to oppose it, although he thought the 
principle on which it was founded was a 
sound one. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he would not press 
the clause. 

Motion and Clause, by leave, withdrawn, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would then pro- 
pose the insertion of a clause for the pur- 
pose of limiting liability for loss of life 
or injury. The clause was to the effect, 
that where the owner of a ship at the 
time of engagement delivered a written or 
printed memorandum that he would not be 
answerable to a greater extent than £150 
for loss of life or injury to a passenger, his 
liability should be limited to that amount. 
In the Merchant Shipping Act a provision 
was introduced by which the liability of 
shipowners in regard to passengers was 
put, in one respect, on the same princi- 
ple as in regard to goods — namely, the 
shipowner was made responsible only to 
the extent of the value of his ship. The 
shipowner received one stated and unvary- 
ing amount from every passenger of the 
same class, but no provision was introduced 
into that Act to relieve him from the diffi- 
culty which resulted from the fact that 
persons might come on board his ship, who 
might in case of accident set up enormous 
claims, of which he could have no possible 
cognizance. The object of the clause he 
proposed was to limit the responsibility of 
the shipowner in relation to passengers on 
seer the same principle as it was 
imited in relation to goods. Until Lord 
Campbell’s Act passed, a shipowner was 
only liable for an injury to a passen- 
ger incase the passenger survived, but 
Lord Campbell’s Act provided that the 
relations of the deceased should also have 
the right of action. That Act enormously 
increased the responsibility of shipowners 
towards their passengers, and had ended 
in results of a most unjust character. If 
a gentleman of fortune, possessed of a 
landed estate, lost his life on board a ship, 
the son would not be able to bring an ac- 
tion for substantial damages ; but if a man 
of the same station, but possessed of no 
landed estate, died from ao similar cause, 
his representatives would be entitled to 
bring an action, though it oust certainly 
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be considered the duty of such a person to 
jnsure his life. That was a manifest in- 
justice to all other persons on board the 
ship, because the value of the ship was a 
common fund for the purpose of indemni- 
fying the owners of the goods and the pas- 
sengers against the consequences of that 
which was a cause of action common to all 
alike. At present the representatives of 
one passenger might only claim £150, 
because the income of the person in ques- 
tion might be small, whilst the representa- 
tives of another, who might have paid the 
same amount for his passage, would be 
able to bring an action for £10,000. He 
maintained that, in justice to all the other 
persons entitled to make a claim, there 
should be some limit to the claims of a 
class of persons who might be described as 
wealthy annuitants going a voyage at the 
expense of the shipowners. His proposi- 
tion was, that the shipowner should not by 
himself be able to limit his responsibility, 
but that he should give a notice in writing 
that he would not be responsible for more 
than a definite sum, and that the passen- 
ger or his representative should not claim 

yond that amount. In that case it would 
be optional to the passenger to go or not ; 
but if he went, it would be at his own risk. 
The clause was framed in strict accordance 
with the principle laid down thirty years 
ago, and steadily adhered to in regard to 
the carriage of goods. He believed that 
shipowners ought to be liable to the extent 
of the value of their ships, and not to the 
extent of their carrying power. The great 
grievance was, that shipowners were liable 
without notice to heavy responsibilities, 
which he thought ought to be provided for. 
The clause would give satisfaction and 
peace to the shipowners, while it would do 
no injury to any person, 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, his hon. 
and learned Friend proposed to limit very 
materially the liability of shipowners to- 
wards their passengers and the public. 
The two propositions, with regard to per- 
sonal injury and loss of life, were separate, 
and stood upon a different footing. In the 
case of personal injury there was no neces- 
sity for any legislation in order to provide 
for the object of his hon. Friend; because, 
as the law stood, there was nothing to pre- 
Vent any person going on board a steamer 
from entering into a special contract if he 
thought fit, that the owners of the vessel 
should be liable to damages limited to 
£150 or £100 in case of loss of limb or 
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personal injury. But even then it would 
not be right for the House to say that 
an endorsement upon a ticket delivered 
to a passenger, who perhaps could not 
read, should constitute an instrument suf- 
ficient for the validity of such a con- 
tract. He should therefore decline to le- 
gislate on that subject, or to insert any 
clause in an Act of Parliament which 
should say what instrument should be 
considered valid. With regard to loss of 
life, supposing a passenger took a ticket 
upon which notice was given that the 
shipowner was to be liable only to the 
amount of £150 in the event of such pas- 
senger being drowned through the default 
of the managers of the ship, then his hon, 
Friend would say that no larger sum 
should be awarded under Lord Campbell’s 
Act. But Lord Campbell’s Act gives to 
the widow, the child, or the parent power 
to sue the shipowners for the damage occa- 
sioned to them by the drowning of their 
relative. They were the persons entitled 
to sue, and they would not be parties to 
the contract. If the House were disposed 
to repeal Lord Campbell’s Act, let it be 
done deliberately ; but they ought not to 
seek to evade it and prejudice the rights of 
the orphan and widow by making an im- 
portant exception in favour of shipowners. 
On those grounds he must decline to agree 
to the clause. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, that at present 
there was no power to compel a person to 
enter into a contract before proceeding on 
@ voyage; and in case of accident he 
might claim any amount he thought pro- 
per. That being the state of the law, it 
was an abundant reason why the clause 
should be agreed to by the House. It was 
in his opinion, a perfectly fair thing, and in 
accordance with the principle of the Bill, 
that shipowners should be allowed to limit 
their responsibility to a fixed sum. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
seemed to him that the clause was one of 
a mischievous character, and he did not 
think it had been well considered. If the 
law ia respect to the liability of shipowners 
as carriers ought to be altered where per- 
sonal injury or loss of life was involved, 
then there could be no doubt that the al- 
teration ought to be comprehensive and 
general. If the arguments in favour of the 
clause were good for anything, they would 
apply to railway companies and other per- 
sons carrying passengers for hire. He 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend would 
not persist in his proposal, but withdraw it, 

2B 
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If he should desire to discuss it on the 
narrow grounds put forward, it would ap- 
ear that he had not thrown around the 
ives or the limbs of persons the same 
safeguards and protection as were thrown 
around goods and cattle by the existing 
statute law. Under existing statutes per- 
sons might sue for damages in case of 
loss of goods or cattle through the per- 
sonal default of the shipowner, even al- 
though there might be a special contract ; 
but the present Bill conferred no analo- 
gous right upon passengers by sea. Un- 
der the law as it stood, if a person with 
his eyes open chose to enter into a con- 
tract limiting the responsibility of the 
shipowner in case of an injury to his per- 
son, there could be no objection to it. But 
the great majority of persons to whom the 
ticket with its endorsement would be given 
would be emigrants and other persons in 
humble life, many of them, perhaps, unable 
to read. He did not think that such a 
clause as that proposed should be inserted 
in the Bill at so advanced a stage. If 
generally carried out, the clause would un- 
doubtedly produce a very important, and, 
” thought, a dangerous change in the 
aw. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, the law as it 
stood was in a most unsatisfactory state. 
For instance, if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and his clerk should take their 
passage in the same vessel, both paying a 
like sum to the shipowner, and both should 
be injured or lose their lives, the represen- 
tative in the one case would claim a much 
larger sum than in the other, though the 
shipowner received no more from one than 
from the other passenger. The proposal, 
therefore, deserved consideration, although 
it might not be the proper moment for 
bringing it forward. 

Mr. COLLIER said, there could be no 
real objection to the clause. He could 
understand that tickets in the form pro- 
posed might not be sufficient notice to the 
persons who might take them. To remedy 
that objection, he would suggest that every 
ticket should be signed by the party to 
whom it was delivered. The clause did 
not, in his opinion, interfere with the free- 
dom of contract. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he thought the clause 
did interfere with the freedom of contract ; 
for if a shipowner should hand a ticket 
to a passenger, that of itself would limit 
his liability, and by the clause the passen- 

r must take the ticket. [Mr. Ayrton: 

@ passenger need not go.] But suppose 
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he wants to go, and there is no other ship 
to take him. Surely that could not be 
freedom of contract. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
said Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and negatived, 


Mr. LAIRD said, he rose to movea 
clause to make it imperative that chains, 
cables, and anchors should be impressed 
with an official proof-mark. A Commit. 
tee of the House had reported that the 
cables in the navy, which were thoroughly 
tested, rarely gave way, while of those 
which were used in the merchant service, 
and were not tested, a large percentage 
failed. His own experience bore out the 
statement of the Committee. He had 
made it a rule not to receive any cables or 
anchors which had not been proved at a 
public machine, and since then he had 
heard no complaints as to their quality 
from the persons to whom he supplied 
them. The shipowners would have to 
bear the cost of the operation, and they 
were generally in favour of his proposal. 
The Peninsular and Oriental, the North 
American Mail, the Royal Atlantic Mail, 
and other shipping companies supported 
his clause, as did also Sir S. Cunard, 
Messrs. Wigram, &c. He had found no 
difficulty in enforcing this provision in his 
own case. There were large public testing 
machines at London, Liverpool, Birken- 
head, and elsewhere. He would there- 
fore move the insertion of the following 
clause :— 

“That on and after the Ist day of January, 
1864, all chain cables and anchors bought or sold 
for use on board British ships registered in the 
United Kingdom shall be impressed with an offi- 
cial proof-mark as evidence of having been sub- 
jected to an authorized proof equal to the tensile 
strain applied by Admiralty regulations to all 
cables and anchors used in the Royal Navy; the 
Board of Trade to be empowered to make such 
rules and regulations thereon as may from time to 
time appear necessary to ensure the efficiency of 
ships’ ground tackle ; to grant licences to public 
and corporate bodies to apply the required test 
and authorized proof to all such cables and an- 
chors ; to impress a proof-mark, and to give proof 
certificates thereof for production when required.” 


Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Sm JOHN HAY seconded the Motion. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he was 
sorry that he could not accept the clause, 
which was rather an indication of opinion 
than a practical enactment. The Board of 
Trade were to be required to frame rules 
and regulations on the subject, but no 
machinery was provided to carry them out. 
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The principle involved was rather ques- 
tionable. It was proposed that every 
anchor and chain cable sold in this coun- 
try, after a certain date, should bear a 
test-mark, like a gun barrel. But what 
would that system involve? There werea 
great number of anchors and cables in 
store, and every manufacturer would have 
to be at the expense of sending them to 
some place where there was a testing 
machine to be tested—in the presence, he 
presumed of a Government official—before 
they could undergo the stamping process. 
And unless that were done, the anchors, 
chains, and cables already made would 
become valueless, and would not be sold, 
Again, there were other anchors and 
cables kept at certain places on the sea 
coast for ready use, and those would have 
to be sent to be tested by the machines 
before they could be used. That would 
occasion great expense and inconvenience 
to the shipowner and the manufacturer of 
chains and cables, who must either send 
every chain and anchor to some Govern- 
ment establishment to be tested, or they 
must erect testing machines at an expense 
which he had heard estimated at £1,000 
in each case. But the strength of a 


chain depended on each particular link ; 


unless the Government stamp, therefore, 
were put upon every link, the process of 
testing afforded no security. The decision 
announced by the Committee of Lloyd’s 
would exercise considerable effect in caus- 
ing persons to use only such chains and 
anchors as had undergone testing ; but 
the House ought to consider the question 
very seriously before it went the length of 
making it compulsory that all chains after a 
certain day should bear the proof-mark. 
A reference to the Gun Barrel Act would 
show what extensive machinery would be 
required to carry out such legislation. 
Testing machines should be established 
all over the country, and inspectors ap- 
pointed at great expense, But in the 
clause no provision was made for anything 
of the kind; it contented itself with 
throwing all the labour and all the respon- 
sibility on the Board of Trade. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Portsmouth had 
done good service by the information which 
he had been instrumental in procuring 
before the Select Committee; but he 
thought the House would be acting hastily 
and unwisely in agreeing to the present 
Motion. 

Sir JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 

had presented o petition in favour of 
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the proposal from the city of London signed 
by the representatives of 1,000,000 tons of 
shipping belonging to that port ; the Dock 
Committee of Liverpool had memorialized 
their representative to support the Motion; 
the town of Birkenhead was also in favour 
of it. He believed the only opposition to 
it arose from a small number of shipowners 
not quite as careful of the lives of men in 
their employment as proprietors with larger 
capital. The manufacturer of the cables 
on board the Royal Charter stated that 
they were only tested to seventy-two tons, 
and that if they had been tested to Admi- 
ralty proof, that was to say to twenty tons 
more, in all probability they would not 
have parted. The additional cost would 
have been only £1 a ton; and as the ship 
had thirty or thirty-five tons of cable on 
board, it followed that 497 human lives 
were lost, humanly speaking, for £35 
worth of ship’s cable, It was stated in a 
work published by General Brereton that 
during the great gale of November 14, in 
the Black Sea, according to the testimon 
of the merchant captains, their cables all 
snapped like glass at a particular period 
of the gale. The breaking strain was 
reached at that point; but of the men-of- 
war lying at Kazatch not one parted her 
cable. So that thirty transports were lost 
on that occasion, and the safety of the 
allied army imperilled, solely because the 
merchant vessels were not supplied with 
cables properly tested. The right hon, 
Gentleman complained that the clause did 
not propose any machinery. Why, it put 
the whole matter into the hands of the 
Board of Trade ; and surely it was not too 
much to expect that the department which 
undertook the care of the whole marine 
of the country should pay a little attention 
to the lives of its seamen. No unreason- 
able demand was made; it was not ex- 
pected that all existing cables should be 
brought on shore and tested. It was 
simply proposed that after the first of 
January, 1864, no cable should be sold 
without an impressed mark; and where 
human life was at stake trifling considera- 
tions of expense or inconvenience ought 
not to be allowed to stand in the way, 
The Board of Trade licensed persons to 
sell bad chains picked up and brought into 
the Downs, Harwich, or elsewhere ; if 
they authorized the sale of rotten rubbish, 
by which more lives might be sacrificed, 
why could they not equally well license 
the selling of good chains ? 

Mr. FENWICK said, that no doubt it 
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was desirable that chains and anchors 
should be of the best possible description ; 
but the question really put by the Member 
for Birkenhead was, whether owners of 
merchant vessels were hereafter to be sub- 
jected to Government control. If once 
chains and anchors were inspected, the 
next step might be to supervise the ropes 
and rigging. The question was fully dis- 
cussed before the Committee, which almost 
unanimously decided against the proposi- 
tion now before the House; and without 
suffering evidence he trusted the House 
would not reverse the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he entirely con- 
curred with the hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Elphinstone) in the importance which he 
attached to the subject. It had been 
asked why should not the shipowners be 
allowed to manage their own affairs ? 
No doubt it was most desirable that they 
should do so ; but what, he would ask, was 
every clause of the Bill but an interference 
with private rights? The supporters of 
the clause, however, only asked the Govern- 
ment to interfere to save human life when 
it might be saved. He did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had been able to make out 
The right 


a good case against the clause. 
hon. Gentleman said that it only conveyed 


an opinion, and was not practical. Now, 
that was precisely the merit of the clause. 
Its object was to give the Board of Trade 
the power of dealing with the grievance. 
What would have been said if the hon, 
Member for Birkenhead had brought for- 
ward a distinct and specific plan? Why, 
that it was an interference with the Execu- 
tive in matters of detail. The right hon. 
Gentleman went out of his way, and said 
that the stock of chains in hand would be- 
come useless in the event of this clause 
being adopted. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man mean to say that he upheld the system 
of passing off rotten chains? And then 
with respect to the question of expense, did 
the right hon. Gentleman mean to sanction 
the use of rotten chains because they were 
cheaper than good ones? As to the 
question of time, ample time would be al- 
lowed under the clause for testing every 
cable in every part of great Britain. He 
contended that wherever fraud existed it 
ought to be put a stop to, especially when 
it involved the loss of a large amount of 
life. There was no difficulty whatever 
in testing chains and anchors; and if the 
right hon. Gentleman did not consent to 
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the clause, he, and the Government of 
which he was a Member, ought to be held 
responsible for the consequences. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he fully appre- 
ciated the motives of the hon. Member for 
Birkenhead in proposing the clause, but he 
would ask the House to pause before giv- 
ing it their sanction and approval. It had 
been advocated on the ground that it would 
give additional security to life. But he 
would ask the House to remember the 
powers given to the Board of Trade by the 
Passengers Act with respect to that class 
of ships in which the greatest loss of life 
occurred. The Board had the superin- 
tendence of the fitting of these vessels and 
the power of teaching the owners how 
they ought to be navigated. Lloyds and 
the insurance companies were, for their own 
security, also interested in looking after 
them. Surely, under these circumstances, 
it was much better to leave the owners to 
manage their own affairs. The Board of 
Trade already possessed extensive powers, 
and he objected to any increase of those 
powers, but rather hoped that the House 
would see the necessity of restraining them. 

Mr. JACKSON observed, that there 
was abundant evidence before the Com- 
mittee to show the necessity of the power 
of testing being given to some proper 
authority. The hon. Member who had 
just spoken had treated the matter as 
one of insurance, but the evidence before 
the Committee showed that it was one of 
premium. He apprehended that it was 
the duty of the House so to legislate as to 
give the greatest amount of protection 
to Her Majesty’s subjects on board those 
merchant ships in which they embarked ; 
and if it was once known that the Govern- 
ment were determined that every anchor 
and cable should be subjected to a suffi- 
cient test, shipowners would take care 
that the requisition was complied with. 
The opposition to the plan was got up 
by the owners of small craft, the loss on 
which was 80 per cent out of the whole 
loss on shipping. It was useless for the 
Board of Trade to say they could not 
carry out the plan, They took all the 
patronage they could obtain, and ought 
to take the responsibility ; and if they de- 
clined doing so, the House ought to make 
them. 

Mr. CLAY said, that if the shipowners 
were so anxious for the provision as ha 
been represented, they might carry it out 
without the interposition of Parliament. 
As far as his experience went, however, 
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they objected to a sort of fidgety legis- 
lation which would not leave them masters 
of their own business. The clause, as 
proposed, would be wholly unworkable, 
and would not give to the Board of Trade 
the powers which would be necessary to 
attain the object of its author. He thought, 
however, that the regulations at Lloyd’s 
and the interest of the shipowners them- 
selves was amply sufficient to ensure the 
supply of good anchors and cables to their 
ships. Wholesale loss of life occasionally 
occurred on railways from insufficient 
springs or tires; but no one proposed 
that every piece of iron employed on a 
railway should be subjected to a Govern- 
ment test on that account. They had no 
right to subject shipowners to restrictions 
which did not apply to other classes. 
The clause itself was wholly unworkable, 
for it gave no power to inflict penalties 
in case of neglect to comply with its own 
provisions, nor did it provide for the es- 
tablishment of testing machines. Even 
if it was desirable to adopt the principle, 
the proposed clause was not the way to 
do it. 

Mr. HUTT said, that although the 
Committee which had been referred to 
was convinced that it was desirable that 
cables and anchors, superior in make and 
material to those which were generally 
employed, should be used, they reported 
that it would be inexpedient to force their 
adoption upon the shipping interest by 
means of penal laws. He held in his 
hand a letter from a civil engineer of 
eminence who had been employed by 
Lloyd’s to carry out the object of estab- 
lishing testing machinery. The gentle- 
man to whom he referred was examined 
before the Committee, and it might be 
satisfactory to the House to hear this 
passage in his letter— 


“ You, no doubt, are aware how Lloyd’s Com- 
mittee is formed ; it being composed of one-third 
merchants, one-third underwriters, and one-third 
shipowners, of which Tho:nas Chapman, Esq., is 
chairman. The Committee, upon knowing the 
decision the Government had arrived at, deter- 
mined to take up the question, and I am at this 
time engaged professionally by them to carry out 
the object of establishing proper public testing 
machinery, and they in January last passed the 
enclosed resolutions, which you wil] sce come 
into force on the first day of next year. ‘The ef- 
fect of these is that no vessel can be registered 
at Lloyd’s to have an A 1 class or certificate un- 
less these rules are complied with. I am putting 
down for them most powerful and complete ma- 
chinery for the port of London at the West India 
Docks, which will be ready before the winter, and 
every means will be taken (if the Committee con- 
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tinue like-minded as they have began) to extend 
such work as may be required at other ports and 
places, and the local authorities invited to interest 
themselves therein, while the surveyors of Lloyd’s 
will aid and assist in seeing that the same be pro- 
perly carried out.” 

By the agency of the regulations which 
Lloyd’s was about to put in force, and 
the action of the Government in not taking 
up any ship for troops, emigrants, or 
stores which could not produce a certifi- 
cate that her cables and anchors had 
been properly tested, the object of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Laird) would be 
more effectually and efficiently carried 
out than by any clause that they could 
adopt or any Act of Parliament that they 
could devise. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the question 
before them was one of the most important 
in its principle and object, which the House 
could have before it. It had been argued 
on the ground of humanity, and the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth af- 
firmed, that if the Royal Charter had been 
supplied with cables of the Admiralty 
strain instead of the merchant strain, 497 
lives would have been saved. It was easy 
to give that opinion; but how could the 
hon. Baronet venture to say, if she had 
been fitted with Admiralty chains, that 
they would have held the ship? Then as 
to the men of war in the Baltic, he (Mr. 
Henley) was informed that on board one 
of her Majesty’s ships all the chain cables 
broke like glass, owing to the peculiar 
pitching of the sea, and that the ship was 
eventually brought up by a hempen cable. 
That showed that these precautions did not 
always save life. No doubt it was de- 
sirable that all ships should be furnished 
with cables and anchors of the best de- 
scription in all cases. But the question 
was whether that end could be better se- 
cured by passing the clause than by leav- 
ing the matter to Lloyd’s, who, it was 
quite plain, were taking it up. For his 
own part, he had no great faith in Govern- 
ment action, and he relied much more 
upon the merchant body themselves. Then, 
how often were these cables to be tried ? 
Were the Board of Trade to make a regu- 
lation that no unfit ship should ever go to 
sea? Was the House prepared to go the 
length of saying that the Government was 
to see that every ship was seaworthy ? He 
believed they would do better by leaving 
the matter to Lloyds, who employed per- 
sons far more experienced than any Queen’s 
officers could be. But if the question were 
to be dealt with at all, it ought to be done 
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by Bill, so that all parties might under- 
stand what was intended, and that the 
House might watch every step that was 
taken. The House would find it impos- 
sible to stop in the matter if they once 
began ; and on these grounds he must op- 
pose the clause. 

Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE in ex- 
planation said, that the Algiers rode out 
the gale of the 14th of November with 
two iron chains a head as well as a cable; 
and that thirty sail of men-of-war did not 
lose a chain cable. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the said Clause be now read a second 
time.”’ 

The House divided : —Ayes 101 ; Noes 
188: Majority 87. 


Mr. MOFFATT said, that as Clause 52 
imposed a large number of liabilities upon 
shipowners, he would move the following 
clause to be inserted immediately after- 
wards ;— 


** Insurances effected against any or all of the 
events enumerated in the section last preceding, 
and occurring without such actual fault or privity 
as therein mentioned, shall not be invalid by 
reason of the nature of the risk.” 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. AYRTON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Trade 
had not fulfilled the pledge given before 
the Select Committee that a magistrate 
and two assessors should sit as a Court of 
Inquiry, and that one magistrate and one 
assessor should not have the power to can- 
cel the certificate of a master, mate, or 
engineer. He would accordingly move the 
insertion of a clause that the Board of 
Trade should appoint a naval court, to be 
presided over by a magistrate, assisted by 
two assessors of nautical skill and expe- 
rience. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, it had 
formerly been the practice of the Board of 
Trade to appoint one assessor to assist the 
magistrate. It was, however, now the 
practice to appoint two assessors, and the 
change was found to work well. There 
was therefore no occasion for the clause. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
said Clause be now read a second time,” 
put, and negatived. 


Clause 24 (Power of cancelling Certifi- 
eate to rest with the Court which hears 
the Case). 


Mr, Henley 
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Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he moved 
to add the following words :— 

“The 434th and 437th sections of the principal 
Act shall be read as if for the word ‘ nautical’ were 
substituted the words ‘nautical or engineering,’ 
and as if for the words ‘ person’ and assessor’ re- 
spectively were substituted the words ‘ person or 
persons’ and ‘assessor or assessors’ respectively, 
No certificate shall be cancelled or suspended 
under this section unless a copy of the report or a 
statement of the case upon which the investiga. 
tion is ordered has been furnished to the owner of 
the certificate before the commencement of the 
investigation, nor unless one assessor at least 
expresses his concurrence in the report.” 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would express the hope that the right hon, 
Gentleman would consider the propriety of 
giving local magistrates the same power 
as formerly of adjudicating upon all mat- 
ters connected with salvage, 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 52 (Shipowners’ Liability li- 
mited). 

Sir HUGH CAIRNS said, he wished 
to move, in line 38, after “‘ fifteen pounds,” 
to insert ‘‘ per registered ton in the case 
of sailing ships, and twenty pounds per 
registered ton in the case of steam ships.” 
He advocated the principle of the regis- 
tered tonnage being the measure of lia- 
bility, because it had been always adhered 
to up to the present time; and there 
would be great inconvenience in introduc- 
ing a contrary system, because it would 
be extremely impolitic to give an induce- 
ment to steamboat owners to make their 
engine-room as small and their engines as 
little powerful as possible, and because the 
Committee of the House which sat upon 
the subject of merchant shipping had re- 
commended it. Steamboat proprietors 
were willing that the rate should be £20 
per ton, provided the register tonnage 
were taken. The liability imposed by the 
Bill would be very much above the value 
of the steam tonnage over the country, 
and by its adoption a great injustice 
would be done to the steam-shipping 
interest. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 20, line 38, after the words “ fifteen 
pounds,” to insert the words “ per registered ton 
in the case of sailing ships, and twenty pounds 
per registered ton in the case of steam ships.” 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the 
Select Committee on Merchant Shipping, 
of which he had been a member, intended 
that the gross tonnage should be taken 
when a ship was measured to determine the 
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extent of her liability for damage, and ac- 
cordingly the Committee used the term 
gross registered tonnage’ to express the 
opinion that it should be the size of the 
ship that should be taken as the measure 
of liability. The plan proposed by the bon. 
and learned Member would very largely 
limit the liability of steam ships with power- 
ful engines and large engine-rooms. The 
hon. and learned Member proposed an in- 
crease in the liability from £15 to £20 for 
life, and from £8 to £10 for goods; but that 
increase would still limit very materially the 
liability of powerful steam ships as com- 
pared with other steam ships and with 
sailing vessels. The proposition was to 
make the steamer’s liability dependent 
on the size of the engine-room—in other 
words, on the power of her engines. 
Damage was to be paid to the owners of 
the injured vessel in proportion, not to the 
size, or mischief-producing power, but ac- 
cording to the registered tonnage, which 
was in inverse proportion to the ability of 
the vessel to do mischief. To show the 
practical effect of the Amendment, he 
would quote a few figures. Take the case 
of the Leinster, a powerful paddle steamer 
carrying passengers. The gross tonnage 
was 1,383 tons, her registered tonnage 
386. Her present. liability for life and 
for goods was the value of the ship and 
her freight. Her probable value was be- 
tween £60,000 and £70,000. His own 
proposal, taking £15 for life and £8 for 
goods on the gross tonnage, would give 
£20,735 for life, and £4,064 for goods. 
The Amendment of Sir Hugh Cairns would 
make her liability for life £7,720, and 
for goods £3,868. Now, take the case of 
another vessel. Take the case of the 
Robert Lowe a screw boat. Her gross 
tonnage was 1,475, her registered tonnage 
1,278. His (Mr. M. Gibson’s) proposition 
would, in this case, render her liable for 
life to £22,000, and for goods to £11,000. 
The Amendment would increase her lia- 
bility for life to £25,000, and for goods to 
£12,780. So that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would increase the liability of 
the weak-engived ship, and diminish the 
liability of the powerful-engined ship, 
which possessed the greatest power to do 
mischief, because propelled with the great- 
est velocity. While the Leinster, esti- 
mated according to her gross tonnage, 
would be worth about £70,000, the Robert 
Lowe, what should he say was her value ? 
Her value was nothing like so large as 
that of the Leinster. With a considerably 
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less value there was a very great increase 
of liability. He believed the House had 
already reached the full extent of limited 
liability. If they adopted the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member opposite, 
they would be lessening materially the 
liability of the most valuable class of 
ships— namely, the passenger-carrying 
ships, with powerful engines, and relieving 
those most able to meet liabilities—namely, 
their opulent owners. And the House 
should, moreover, remember that the lia- 
bility only existed where it was clearly 
proved that the damage was occasioned 
either wilfully or by culpable negligence. 


Question put, “ That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 79 ; Noes 
97: Majority 20. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 
then move the insertion, after the word 
“things” in line 40, Clause 52, of the 
words ** whether there be in addition loss 
of life or personal injury or not.” The 
object of the Amendmeut was to remove 
obscurity from the clause, and make it 
clear that £15 per ton was the maximum 
liability for goods and life, and £8 the 
maximum for goods alone. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Power to Shipowner to enter 
and land Goods in default of Entry and 
Landing by Owner of Goods). 

Mr. CAVE moved, page 25, paragraph 
7, line 6, after ‘such delivery,” to in- 
sert ‘‘ without due cause.” He thought 
the whole paragraph unnecessary, because, 
though it was very probable that an owner 
of goods might wish to keep them on board 
ship longer than he ought, the converse 
was not very likely to be true—namely, 
that a shipowner when discharging his 
vessel should wish to detain them without 
cause; and there was this practical objec- 
tion to the clause, that in case of a ship 
entering port with a cargo belonging to 
several consignees, the one whose goods 
were at the bottom might demand them be- 
fore it was possible that they could be got 
at, and then he would be entitled to twenty- 
four hours’ notice, which would be simply 
nullifying the object of the Bill, and re- 
turning to the old system of delay and 
waste of time. He (Mr. Cave) would pre- 
fer omitting the clause ; but, failing that, 
he proposed introducing the words of which 
he had given notice, in order to prevent 
abuse of its provisions. The right hon. 
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Gentleman had given notice of another 
Amendment to the same effect, and he 
(Mr. Cave) was quite willing to give way 
to him, if he preferred his own words. 
If, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
would abide by his Amendment, he (Mr. 
Cave) would merely move his own pro 
forma, and would willingly give his sup- 
port to that of the right hon. Gentleman. 


Merchant Shipping 


Amendment proposed, in page 25, line 
6, after the words “such delivery,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ without due cause.”’ 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON stated, that if 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
were withdrawn, he would make the pro- 
posal of which he had given notice. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
then to propose a verbal Amendment in 
section 7 of the clause. The section pro- 


vided that where the shipowner had failed 
to make delivery of the goods to a con- 
signee who had offered to take them, the 
former, before landing the goods, should 
give the latter twenty-four hours’ notice in 
writing, otherwise the landing should be 
made at his own risk and expense. 


He 
proposed after the words ‘‘has failed to 
make such delivery,”’ to insert ‘‘ and has 
also failed at the time of such offer’’— 
that is, the offer on the part of the con- 
signee to take the goods—* to inform the 
-owner of the goods of the time at which 
such goods can be delivered.” 

Mr. LOCKE said, he should oppose the 
Amendment. The Amendment only pro- 
vided for the case of the shipowner failing 
to inform the consignee when his goods 
would be delivered ; but suppose the ship- 
owner did inform the consignee when his 
goods would be delivered, and failed then 
to deliver them, there was no remedy pro- 
vided for such a case. The Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman would pro- 
duce great ambiguity, and might lead to 
the greatest injustice. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he believed that 
the clause could not be worked, unless 
there should be introduced into it some 
such Amendment as that proposed by the 
right hon, Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, because without it the 
.general delivery of the goods would be 
postponed to suit the convenicnce of a par- 
ticular consignee. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he did vot think 
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the case put by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Southwark provided for 
by the Amendment. The consignee should 
be entitled to twenty-four hours’ notice if 
the shipowner failed to deliver the goods 
at the time stated to the consignee for 
the delivery thereof. He would propose 
words to that effect. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he con- 
sidered the words of the Amendment suf- 
ficiently explicit to meet the case sup- 
posed by his hon. and learned Friend ; 
because, if the shipowner informed the 
consignee of a time at which his goods 
could not be delivered, he must be con- 
sidered as having failed to inform him of 
a time when they could be delivered. 
The consignee in such case would be 
entitled to twenty-four hours’ notice. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. R. HODGSON said, that he wished 


to move an Amendment in Schedule A, 
having for its object the repeal of the 
388th section of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, which relieved shipowners from lia- 
bility in cases where the employment of 
pilots was compulsory. The effect of the 
present system was, that no real respon- 
sibility rested upon any one, because every 
one knew that it was idle for a shipowner 
who had been damaged by his craft being 
run down by a ship under the charge of a 
pilot, to bring an action against the pilot, 
although such pilot might have given the 
usual security of £100, it being well known 
that the pilots had no effects; and, in- 
deed, in one case in which an action was 
brought, it was found that the pilot had 
sold off his goods and emigrated to Aus- 
tralia. He had no doubt whatever that he 
should be told that it would be unjust to 
the shipowner to make him liable for the 
carelessness of a pilot over whom he had 
no control, but he could not see the foree 
of that objection. The pilot was employed 
for the main purpose of bringing the ship 
and cargo into port safely ; and if in the 
process of that operation the vessel ran 
down another, surely the owner ought to 
be liable just as much as if it had done so 
without any pilot. He believed the répeal 
of the section would tend to impose on the 
pilots a sense of responsibility which would 
render them far more careful than they 
now were. At present, practically speak- 
ing, there was no remedy whatever for the 
owners of a vessel which had been run 
down by another under the compulsory 
charge of a pilot. . 
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Amendment proposed, in Schedule, 
Table (A), last column, to insert the 
words ‘Section 388 of Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1854.” 


Mr. LINDSAY said, that the Motion 
touched one of the evils which arose from 
compulsory pilotage. Let that be swept 
away, and then let the pecuniary responsi- 
bility fall where it ought. As long, how- 
ever, as the law deprived a shipowner of 
the charge of his ship when she arrived 
within a pilotage district, it would be un- 
just to make him responsible for damage 
done by his vessel when under the care 
of a person imposed upon him by the 
State. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON considered it 
doubtful whether the result of the proposal 
of the hon. Gentleman, even if adopted, 
would be what he wished. The com- 
pulsory pilot was the servant of the State, 
and he considered that the common law of 
the country would not hold the shipowner 
liable for the acts of such pilot. He did 
not think it would be just to the shipowners 
to repeal this section of the Act. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, that the present 
system gave rise to constant injustice. 
ery often a vessel had the option in 
narrow waters of either running down 
a barge laden with a valuable cargo or 
going on shore; and the consequence was 
that the pilot, not being really responsible, 
ran over the barge and sank her. In 
point of fact, the present law was almost 
an invitation to adopt that course; whereas 
by making the owners responsible, the 
pilots would be far more likely to exercise 
due care. It was a monstrous injustice 
that people who were so treated should 
have no remedy, and he hoped the hon. 
Member would persist in his Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he would re- 
mind the Ilouse that the pilot being re- 
sponsible to the amount of £100, it would 
be a matter of great importance to him 
not to incur such a fine, and it was amply 
sufficient to induce him to take due care. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’’ put, and negatived. 
Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 
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THE COTTON SUPPLY. 


PAPERS MOVED FOR. ‘ — 


Mr. J. B. SMITH said, he rose to eall 
the attention of the House to the obstacles 
which existed in India to the increased 
growth of cotton, and the importance to 
India and to this country of their removal ; 
and to move an Address for copy of further 
correspondence relating to the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the river Goda- 
very. If he could convey to the House 
an adequate idea of the magnitude of the 
cotton manufactures of this country, he 
thought the House would agree with him 
that the question which he was desirous 
of bringing under its consideration was 
one of the highest national importance. 
The cotton manufacture of this country 
was the greatest industry that ever had or 
could by possibility have ever existed in 
any age or country. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Manchester, who was a great 
authority on cotton statistics, estimated, 
that if the cotton goods manufactured in 
this country were the work of hand labour 
instead of machinery, they would require 
the labour of 160 millions of people. 
Here was the secret of the immense wealth 
which they had derived from the cotton 
manufacture. By means of their wondrous 
machinery, they were able to produce with 
one million and a half of people as much 
as could be produced by 160 millions. 
This country had not only derived great 
riches from this manufacture, but millions 
in every part of the world had partaken 
of the benefit of cheap and comfortable 
clothing ; so that any interruption to our 
cotton trade might be regarded as litt 
less than a world’s calamity. It unfortu- 
nately happened, however, that the cotton 
manufacture of England had been depen- 
dent for many years almost solely on one 
source of supply. They had derived 85 
per cent of their raw material from the 
United States of America. For many 
years past that dependence had been a 
source of great anxiety to the more in- 
telligent and thoughtful of their manufac- 
turers. When he had the honour of being 
President of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce, twenty years ago, it was a fre- 
quent subject of discussion, and they were 
continually importuning the East India 
Company to open out roads and rivers and 
to promote the growth of cotton in India. 
In 1848 his hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham moved for a Committee of that 
House to inquire into the subject of the 
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growth of cotton in India, and two years 
after he moved that Royal Commissioners 
should be sent out there to inquire and 
report as to the feasibility of growing cot- 
ton in India. The Government of the day 
opposed the Motion, and it was lost. In the 
following year, however, the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce sent a commissioner 
of its own out to India; but, unfortunately, 
that gentleman died before he exeeuted 
his mission. The dread of a cotton famine 
continued more and more to stare them 
in the face, and about six or seven years 
ago an association called the Cotton Sup- 
ply Association was formed in Lancashire, 
the object of which was to obtain informa- 
tion as to the capability of other countries 
to grow cotton, to distribute seed, and to 
endeavour tv induce parties to embark in 
its cultivation. In 1858 the hon, Mem- 
ber for Dumfries obtained a Committee to 
inquire into the agricultural resources of 
India. The House would see, therefore, 
that every effurt had been made from time 
to time to avert, if possible, the dreadful 
calamity which they saw might some day 
or other arise. Nevertheless, the danger 
so much apprehended had at last been re- 
alized, and the country was labouring under 
a cotton famine. In other words, to thou- 


sands of the most industrious people in the 
world a famine of cotton was but another 


name for a famine of food. Some idea 
might be formed of the extent of that fa- 
mine, when he stated the amount of the im- 
ports from America. Last year the import 
of American cotton amounted to 1,520,000 
bales ; this year there had so far arrived 
only 22,000. . The stock of American 
cotton in the country this time last year 
was 900,000 bales; this year it was only 
90,000. The total stock of all kinds at 
this time last year was 1,180,000; this 
year it was ouly 290,000 bales, which, at 
the usual rate of consumption, would be only 
sufficient fora month. In discussing the 
question it was necessary that they should 
take an enlarged view of it. They knew 
that there was a whole year’s crop lying in 
America, with the exception of a portion 
which had been destroyed, and which was 
probably not much. But they ought to 
inquire what were their future prospects 
even if they could obtain that. Some per- 
sons had calculated that half the usual crop 
had been sown this year in America, but 
others doubted if there was so much; and 
who could tell what would be the issue of 
the civil war, or when it would end? Put- 
ting it in its most favourable light, and 
Mr. J. B. Smith 
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assuming that the quarrel was settled to. 
morrow, the importance of new sources of 
supply was more urgent than ever. Every 
one must see that, considering the loss 
of capital which had taken place, the dis- 
organization of socicty, and the necessity 
of the Southerners to turn their labour to 
the growth of food and other necessaries 
for their own consumption, the export of 
cotton from America would not be for years 
to come, if it was ever again, so large as 
it had been. Various new sources of sup- 
ply had been suggested, but he was not 
aware of any one of them that had yet 
produced as much cotton as would last 
our mauufacturers from breakfast to din- 
ner time. There were only two countries 
that could grow cotton in sufficient quan- 
tity for their wants—America and iam 
and under present circumstances India ap- 
peared to be the only resource. But the 
quality of Indian cotton was inferior ; and 
manufacturers would never use it when- 
ever they could get a sufficient supply of 
a better material elsewhere. The de- 
mand for Indian cotton was therefore an 
occasional one ; and it was well known 
that no country would grow a commodity 
merely to meet an occasional demand. 
The result was, that whenever a demand 
arose, the markets of India were com- 
pletely swept, not of cotton grown for 
England, but of that which the people had 
grown for their own requirements. The 
most important question to be considered 
was whether India could grow cotton su- 
perior to the ordinary native quality, and 
equal to the great bulk of American cot- 
ton. The Government had very recently 
appointed Commissioners to inquire into 
the subject generally. He had seen the 
report of one of them, Mr. Cassells, on 
the province of Bombay, which was de- 
cidedly unfavourable. Mr. Cassells pro- 
nounced the experiments, which were 
made at great expense by the East India 
Company, to be total failures. He is of 
opinion that India cannot materially im- 
prove the quality of cotton, and that 
such improvements as have been made 
were mere ‘ cultivation in a flower-pot.” 
If that report were worth anything, it 
would, of course, be very lamentable ; but 
there was really nothing new in it, All 
the evidence which it contained was known 
before, and the only novelty was Mr, Cas- 
sells’ individual opinion, which he thought 
he should be able to show was of little 
value. The Indian mind was at present 
in a similar state of darkness with the agri- 
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cultural mind of England twenty years ago. 
They all teceilocted the predictions, that 
if the Corn Laws were repealed, the land 
would go out of cultivation. The result 
of the repeal, however, had been that 
the agriculturists had become an intelli- 
gent and scientific body, who would now be 
the first to laugh at their former delusions. 
Notwithstanding that under English super- 
intendents Indian indigo, which used to 
be the worst in the world, had been con- 
verted into the best ; notwithstanding that 
India now produced the best coffee, the 
best opium, and even, he understood, the 
best tea; notwithstanding that a great 
improvement had been effected in Indian 
wool, flax, sugar, and many other articles, 
the Indian mind was still imbued with the 
notion that the country could not produce 
good cotton. It was deplorable to observe 
the ignorance which prevailed on this sub- 
ject even in the highest quarters. The 
Governor of Madras wrote to the Cotton 
Supply Association a short time ago to say 
that the black soil of India would not grow 
cotton from American seed. A few months 
afterwards came Mr. Cassells’ official Re- 
port, contradicting the Governor of Madras, 
and stating that in the province of Dhar- 
war alone 170,000 acres of cotton were 


grown on Government land, from American 
seed, on the black soil. Mr. Heyward, the 
agent of the Cotton Supply Association, 
stated, at the same time, that there were, 
in addition, in the same province, 100,000 
acres grown on the black soil, from A meri- 


ean seed, on free land. The fact was, that 
in Madras, and in the Nizam’s territory, 
cotton was raised on the black soil, from 
American seed, to great perfection. He 
(Mr. Smith) did not blame the Governor 
of Madras for expressing the opinion ; no 
doubt he was the mouthpiece of other per- 
sons, and knew little of the matter him- 
self. He hoped, however, opinions on 
these subjects would not, in future, be 
expressed from such high quarters, without 
previous inquiry. Earl Canning also told 
the Association that the Indian ryots had 
nothing to learn in regard to the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. Why, these ryots were 
the most wretched and poverty-stricken of 
any race of cultivators, in comparison with 
whom even the Irish cottiers were prospe- 
rous. They had not money enough even to 
buy seed, and had to borrow it at an interest 
of 40 or 50 per cent, and their agricultural 
instruments were of the rudest description. 

There were only two means of growing 
eotton or any other article successfully in 
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India: the first was by English superin- 
tendence and capital; and the other was 
by some enthusiast personally surmounting 
the obstacles which ignorance threw in the 
way of success. There was no instance of 
Englishmen trying the cultivation of cotton 
after the manner of Indigo planters; but, 
fortunately for India, it had produced one 
enthusiast cotton-grower in the person of 
Mr. Shaw, the collector of Dharwar. Mr. 
Shaw was strongly impressed with the 
value and importance to India and to Eng- 
land of the growth of an improved quality 
of cotton in India: he had seen the experi- 
ments made by order of the East India 
Company, by the planters brought from 
America, and those of other persons, and 
was convinced, notwithstanding their fail- 
ures, that he could grow good cotton from 
American seed, What Mr. Cassells said 
was impossible, he (Mr. Smith) would show, 
Mr. Shaw had accomplished. With great 
difficulty Mr. Shaw prevailed on the Go- 
vernment to allow him to try the experi- 
ment; he commenced by superintending 
the cultivation of twenty-five acres with 
American seed, which he afterwards in- 
creased to 25,000 acres. Mr. Shaw had 
great difficulties to encounter in overcom- 
ing the prejudices of the ryots, which 
could only be accomplished by great firm- 
ness and perseverance. He found the 
country dealers would not buy from the 
ryots the cotton grown from American seed, 
and he was obliged to buy it himself. 
Then the ryots complained of the great loss 
of growing American seed, inasmuch as 
their cattle, which fed upon Native seed, 
would not eat American seed. Mr. Shaw 
took the opportunity of a great gathering 
of the ryots on a rent-day to address them 
on the subject of cotton-growing, point- 
ing out to them the advantage that the 
American seed produced nearly double the 
quantity of cotton which the native seed 
yielded ; and to prove that the cattle would 
eat American seed, he offered to put down 
100 rupees, and they might subseribe 
amongst themselves alike sum: they should 
then bring the first eattle they could find, 
and ifthe cattle would not eat the Ameri- 
can seed, they should take the 200 rupees; 
but if the cattle did eat it, then he (Mr. 
Shaw) should take the 200 rupces. This 
offer excited all the interest in the 2,000 
or 3,000 people assembled that he wish- 
ed: they were pleased with the idea, 
and retired to consider it ; but returned de- 
clining to subscribe the 100 rupees, though 
they were unanimously confident that the 
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cattle would not touch American seed. 
Mr. Shaw then ordered the people to bring 
the first cattle they could find ; a number 
were brought, and quantities of American 
and of Native cotton seed were placed 
before them. It happened that the cattle 
went first to the American seed, and then 
ate the Native seed. The people appeared 
so astonished at this result, that Mr. 
Shaw thought he had settled this seed 
question for ever; but no, though the 
cattle had eaten the American seed, the 
ryots declared it would kill them all ; but as 
none died in consequence, the great objec- 
tion to the planting of American seed was 
thus overcome. But Mr. Shaw had now to 
encounter the prejudices of his own country- 
men. The American planters having de- 
clared that Mr. Shaw’s experiments had 
failed, and that the cotton he grew from 
American seed was inferior to that grown 
from Native seed, samples were sent to Bom- 
bay, and the merchants there agreed in opi- 
nion with the American planters. Mr. Shaw 
still maintained that his cotton was of a 
superior quality, and the Government, in 
order to put it to the test, ordered 500 
bales of native cotton to be purchased and 
sawginned and sent to Bombay with 500 
bales of Mr. Shaw’s cotton grown from 


American seed and sawginned. 
parcels were sold by public auction, and the | 


Bombay merchants, true to their opinion, 
gave a higher price for the cotton grown 


from Native seed, than for that grown | 


from American seed. When Mr. Shaw 
heard of this result, he felt, to use his own 
expression, ‘‘ fairly done up.” The laugh 
went against him, but he had only to wait 
a few months and the laugh went the 
other way. The cotton was shipped from 
Bombay to Liverpool; it had now reached 
a place where its true value was under- 
stood, and now Mr. Shaw reaped the 
reward of his perseverance and skill: the 
Native cotton for which the Bombay mer- 
chants had given the highest price sold by 
auction in Liverpool at 3}d. per lb., and 
Mr. Shaw’s cotton grown from American 
seed, for which they gave the lowest price 
sold at 64d. per lb. Now, it happened 
that the hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. A. Turner) purchased some of this 
cotton grown from American seed and 
valued at 64d. per Ib.; he tried it weight 
for weight with ordinary Orleans cotton 
which cost 63d. per lb., and the result 
was that the Indian cotton produced three 
per cent more yarn than the American, 
and of equal quality. He (Mr. J. B. 
Mr, J, B. Smith 
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Smith) thought ‘hat these facts, which he 
hoped the hon. Member for Manchester, 
whom he saw in his place, would confirm, 
settled the question of India being able to 
produce a quality of cotton equal to ordi- 
nary Orleans; and what was most im- 
portant the House should know was, 
that the quality of cotton known as or- 
dinary Orleans formed the bulk of all 
the cotton consumed in this country; 
so that if India could supply a similar 
description of cotton, she would be able 
to meet all our demands. Unfortunately 
Mr. Shaw had been compelled to quit 
Dharwar on account of ill health, and 
since his retirement no Englishman had 
supplied his place, the result was, that 
although the production of sawginned 
cotton had increased from 25,000 to 
' 300,000 acres, the quality sold as Ame- 
rican seed cotton had deteriorated from 
being grown along with native seed, and 
‘mixed and adulterated with native cotton ; 
nevertheless, with all its deficiencies, it 
sells in the Bombay market 40 per cent 
higher than native cotton. Now, what 
Mr. Shaw had done could be done again, 
and he (Mr. Smith) maintained that under 
English superintendence India could grow 
any quantity of cotton. Then the ques- 
tion was, why did she not grow it? 
India will never successfully grow cotton 
| till she can compete with America. India 
| Was placed under great disadvantages 
in this respect. America possessed rich 
land and cheap carriage, while India had 
poor land and dear carriage. Again, the 
Indian soil was exhausted, it having been 
merely ploughed with a stick for ages, 
and the ryots had also for ages grown 
from the same seed over and over again, 
so that the wonder was the quality had 
not beeome more deteriorated. Mr. Hey- 
ward, the Secretary of the Cotton Supply 
Association, saw land picked up with a 
pickaxe which produced 300 1b. per acre 
of clean cotton, more than three times 
the quantity produced by Indian plough- 
ing. With English superintendence and 
the English plough, they would, no doubt, 
succeed in growing as good cotton as they 
had succeeded in growing good flax, which, 
instead of growing as formerly, only eight 
inches in length, with English ploughing 
attained the length of three or four feet. 
Then again, as regarded irrigation, The 
East India Company tried it to a small 
extent, and the land produced a smaller 
crop of cottor. That was very strange. 
But the fact was the land was_ irri- 
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gated as for rice, and it was a wonder 
that cotton grew at all. If the land was 
drowned, the seed would necessarily rot ; 
but if it was irrigated in the proper sea- 
son, and in a proper manner, the cotton 
would increase four-fold, and the quality 
would be greatly improved. Mr. Varey 
had produced three crops in the year by 
irrigation of a quality superior to the best 
Orleans. It was absolutely necessary to 
establish in India permanent agencies, in 
order to inspire confidence in the minds of 
the ryots. At present there were native 
bankers in all the districts, who made ad- 
vances to the ryots whenever they needed 
them, and obtained possession of the crops 
to pay the balances due to them, so that 
although cotton had risen in price the ryots 
had not participated in the advance, it had 
all gone into the pockets of the dealers 
and merchants. If we looked for increased 
supplies from India, we should be disap- 
pointed until there was a competition of 
buyers, and an assurance to the ryots that 
they would be able to sell their cotton, at 
a profit not only in any given year, but for 
some years tocome. The greatest obsta- 
cle, however, to the increase of the supply 
of cotton from India was the want of cheap 
carriage. In America cotton could be 
carried for a thousand miles down the 
Mississippi for one-eighth of a penny per 
pound, but to bring cotton from Berar 
to Bombay would cost 2d. per lb. That 
district, hitherto inaccessible to us, was 
the finest in India for cotton, and, if pro- 
perly opened up, could alone supply all! 
this country would require. He would 
remind the House that shortly before the 
Marquess of Dalhousie left England for 
India a deputation from the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce waited upon him to 
urge upon his attention the growth of 
cotton in India, and the interview seemed 
to have made a great impression on his 
Lordship’s mind. At any rate, his apology 
for seizing Nagpore was that it would sup- 
ply us with cotton, Whatever opinion 
might be entertained of the merits of the 
Marquess of Dalhousie’s policy, every one 
would acknowledge that he was a man of 
great abilities. In his celebrated minute 
on quitting the Government of India he 
states, that the importance of supplies of 
cotton was urged upon him personally by 
the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester, 
and he adds— 


“The essential interest of England requires 
that the territory of Nagpore should pass under 
the British Government, for the possession of 
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Nagpore will materially aid in supplying a want, 
upon the secure supply of which much of the 
manufacturing prosperity of England depends.” 


But the mere possession of Nagpore was 
of little use if there were not easy means 
of conveying cotton to a port of shipment. 
The Marquess of Dalhousie, therefore, 
ordered the river Godavery, which runs 100 
miles through the cotton district, to be 
surveyed, with the view of its being made 
navigable. An estimate was formed of 
the expense, the work was approved by 
the East India Company and ordered to be 
completed ; it was commenced ; but unhap- 
pily the rebellion broke out, when it was 
suspended, and he (Mr. J. B. Smith) believed 
that very little progress had to that day 
been made in its execution. He (Mr. J. B. 
Smith) had recently received a letter from 
Liverpool, informing him that a new kind 
of cotton had been shipped from Bombay 
to Liverpool, called Hinginghaut cotton. 
Now, Hinginghaut was on the Godavery, 
and this cotton bad therefore to be carried 
about 600 miles upon the backs of bul- 
locks, at an expense of about 2d. per lb., 
to Bombay ; whereas if the river Godavery 
had been opened, it might have been sent 
to the port of Coringa for half a farthing 
per lb. Nothing could more forcibly illus- 
trate the impossibility, under ordinary 
circumstances, of India competing with 
America, than this fact :—It was only when 
Indian cotton was selling in Liverpool at 
10d. per Ib., which ordinarily sells at 4d. 
per lb., that the merchant could afford to 
pay 2d. per lb. for carriage from Hingin- 
ghaut ; but let us see what would be the 
state of things in ordinary times. Ameri- 
can cotton at the place of growth would be 
worth 3d. per lb. The carriage to a port 
would be 3d., total cost 34d. Indian cotton 
at Berar would cost 1}d. per lb., carriage 
2d. per lb., total cost 33d. per Ib. ; but 
when the two kinds of cotton reached 
Liverpool, the American cotton would feteh 
5d. per ib., and the Indian cotton only 4d. 
per lb, But supposing the Godavery were 
‘made navigable, the merchant, instead 
of 13d. per lb., could afford to give the 
grower 24d, per lb. to induce him to 
grow a superior article equal to American. 
Add to this carriage 4d. per lb., and the total 
cost would be 2§d. per |b. as against 33d. 
per lb, for American cotton. The opening 
out of the Godavery, therefore, would 
enable the Indian successfully to com- 
pete with the American grower. Then 
with regard to English agents establish- 





ing themselves in India, it was folly to 
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expect that agencies would be established 
in the country so long as the only mode 
of travelling was in palanquins carried 
on men’s shoulders, and produce car- 
ried on the backs of bullocks; but the 
moment there was a prospect of river 
communication there would be agencies 
established in Berar. Indeed, he had re- 
Foren d had applications made to him, 

nowing that he took some interest in the 
question, from persons who were desirous 
of ascertaining when the Godavery would 
be opened, Indeed, a company had ac- 
tually been formed for growing cotton in 
that part of India. Why, then, was not 
this river opened? The Marquess of Dal- 
housie recommended it; the East India 
Company had ordered the works to be com- 
menced years ago ; he believed that every 
manufacturing town in Lancashire had peti- 
tioned the House in favour of it ; and depn- 
tations without end had waited on the Se- 
cretary of State for India. Last year he 
himself accompanied about half a dozen ; 
but it was very unfortunate that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not take the same 
broad and enlightened view of the import- 
ance of opening this river that the Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie had done. It was to 
be feared that the right hon. Gentleman 
looked upon this as merely a Lancashire 
crotchet, which was pressed by a few im- 
portunate and troublesome individuals, But 
if the right hon. Gentleman desired autho- 
rity, he would refer him to the very able 
report of Colonel Baird Smith—and he was 
& great authority. He stated that ‘the 
single limit to the growth of produce and 
the sale of our manufactures in India is 
the extent of roads and of river naviga- 
tion.”” There were, to the everlasting 
disgrace of the Government, few roads 
in India, and searcely a navigable river, 
and their limited extent had arisen from 
the practice of the East India Company, 
of carrying on public works only out of 
surplus revenue. They had always waited 
till they had a surplus revenue, 4 rare oc- 
currence, before they finished any public 
work. There were works now in indie, to 
an enormous extent, begun but not fin- 
ished. The Ganges canal, for instance— 
a work of which they used to hear a great 
deal of boasting in that House—was not 
yet finished. Two years ago, because a 
few thousand pounds were not judiciously 
expended on the Ganges, there was a fa- 
mine in India, and the loss to the Go- 
vernment from that famine would have paid 
ten times over for the outlay that was re- 
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quisite to finish that work. That—he wag 
going to call it stupid—system of the 
East India Company of putting works off 
till they had a surplus revenue caused them 
to cost three or four times as much as they 
otherwise would. But what was most sur. 
prising was, that in that enlightened age— 
in the nineteenth century—the right hon, 
Gentleman defended this system as the 
perfection of human wisdom. A deputa- 
tion waited upon him two years ago, 
pressing him to borrow £300,000 for the 
opening of the Godavery. He was borrow. 
ing £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 for rail- 
ways ; but he appeared to think that the 
borrowing of £300,000 additional for the 
opening of the river Godavery would upset 
his financial arrangements, and endanger 
the revenue of India. He would give the 
House an illustration how things were 
conducted in India. In 1858 there was 
a Committee of this House, before whom a 
very able man, Captain Haigh, was sum- 
moned, That gentleman had been sent by 
the Government to examine the Godavery, 
and he stated that there was no difficulty in 
making the river navigable. Before he left 
England to return to India, he addressed a 
very able letter to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for India, pressing 
upon him the importance of immediately 


proceeding with that great work. Captain 
Haigh solicited that he might be allowed 
to purchase £7,000 worth of tools whilst 


in England. That was in 1859. They 
were sent out to India; but when they 
got there, they were of no use, as he had 
no money to employ any one to use them. 
It was not until November of the following 
year, 1860, that the engineer received a 
communication that £30,000 was placed at 
his disposal to proceed with the work, and 
he forthwith proceeded to collect the ne- 
cessary workmen to commence ; but it was 
not easy in that district to procure the 
men qualified for the work, and he had to 
go 200 miles for some of them. At length, 
at considerable labour and expense he 
succeeded in collecting them together, and 
he had just begun the work, when he re- 
ceived a communication to inquire whether 
he had spent the £30,000 which had been 
granted to him, stating that it was only 
a grant for the financial year ending in 
April, and that all that was not expended 
was to be returned as a balance unex- 
pended. He had expended in the five 
months about £7,000, and the remainder 
he had to restore; the consequence was 
that he was obliged to dismiss the men 
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he had with so much difficulty engaged. 
Earl Canning, who, he was bound to say, 
had taken great interest in the opening 
out the Godavery, no sooner heard that 
the work was suspended than he ordered 
another grant to be made. But when the 
engineer set out to engage fresh workmen, 
he found there was great unwillingness to 
enter upon works from which they might 
be dismissed at a moment’s notice, and he 
could only obtain workmen by giving in- 
creased wages of twenty per cent. The 
Government, in his opinion, had taken 
upon itself a great responsibility in delay- 
ing these works, and he hoped at length 
it was in earnest in completing the under- 
taking without delay ; but he very much 
feared they were about to make another 
mistake. There were three barriers of 
rocks obstructing the passage of the river, 
and the Government began -by making 
wooden tramroads round these barriers 
with a view of taking down the cotton 
grown that year. But no cotton had been 
grown this year, for no one knew of the 
demand, and, even if they had done so, 
the existence of these tramroads would 
cause the cotton to be loaded and unloaded 
fourteen times, instead of twice, as would 
be the case when the river was opened, 
The proper way would be to set at once 
about making canals round the rocks. It 
was proposed to construct reservoirs to 
assist the navigation of the river, but these 
works, which would be of a very expensive 
character, were not at all needed. It was 
not requisite that the Godavery should be 
open for navigation the whole year. The 
Mississippi was only navigable about seven 
months, the Ohio river and the great New 
York canal, the largest in the world, about 
the same period, which was sufficient for 
trading purposes. Therefore he hoped, that 
if the Government were in earnest about the 
work, they would in the first instance pro- 
ceed with the greatest speed, and not wait 
till they had expended a large sum of 
money in reservoirs. If grants were only 
made at the rate of £30,000 annually, it 
would take fifteen to twenty years to com- 
plete the work of opening the river; but 
what was wanted was an instant supply of 
cotton, and for that purpose the undertak- 
ing ought to be completed in three years. 
That could only be done by placing such 
sums at the disposal of the engineer as 
would enable the work to be carried on 
simultaneously at every point. The House 
ought to be told whether the enterprise 
was to be paid for out of surplus revenue 
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or not. To his great surprise he learnt 
on the previous day that there was no sur- 
plus, that Mr. Laing had miscalculated, 
and that there was a deficit of £400,000, 
The right hon. Gentleman was strangely 
afraid to borrow money for reproductive 
public works; but that was the only legi- 
timate way of executing them. He would 
state what course had been pursued by ano- 
ther Government in a case similar to that 
of the Godavery. There happened to be a 
barrier of rocks in the Ohio river similar 
to those in the Godavery, and the Govern- 
ment of the State of Ohio borrowed money 
for the purpose of opening up the naviga- 
tion. They imposed a small toll on vessels 
passing through the canal, and that was 
sufficient in twelve years to pay off the 
amount borrowed with the interest. The 
right hon. Gentleman could do the same 
if he would. There were thousands of 
works in India which would pay from fifty 
to 100 per cent profit, and yet the Go- 
vernment was afraid to borrow the money 
to make them with, although, in a few 
years, the profits would redeem the cost. 
If Captain Haigh’s report had been acted 
upon, and the right hon. Gentleman had 
proceeded with the works for opening the 
Godavery, what would have been the con- 
sequence? Why, they would have had 
English agents going up to establish them- 
selves in Berar, and thousands of bales of 
cotton would have been coming down to 
supply their manufacturers in this time of 
need. Contrast the conduct of the Ame- 
rican Government with that of our Go- 
vernment. The Mississippi, like the Go- 
davery, fifty years ago was unnavigable; 
it was impeded by sandbanks and snags, 
the accumulation of ages. The American 
Government cleared the river out, and what 
was the consequence? That the country 
on its banks had been converted into a 
fertile district ; that a city, with a popula- 
tion of 150,000 persons, New Orleans, had 
sprung up out of a swamp ; another city of 
100, inhabitants had been built on its 
banks, besides many smaller cities with 
several thousand inhabitants each. If the 
Mississippi had been under the Indian Go- 
vernment, the site of New Orleans would 
have remained a swamp to that day. So the 
New York and Erie Canal, which cost 
30,000,000 dollars, was made by that 
State without spending a farthing ; they 
merely used their credit, and the tolls not 
only covered the working expenses, but 
left a large balance towards a sinking 
fund, which had extinguished a consider- 
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it would think him prolix—that the great 
obstacle to growing cotton-in India was 
the want of cheap conveyance. The ex- 
pense of conveying food from one province 
to another wgs four or five times its value. 
The consequence was that the ryot was 
obliged to grow his own food. It might 
happen that one place was better fitted for 
growing cotton, and another for growing 
food ; and if there were facilities for tak- 
ing produce from one place to another, 
he would grow that which was most 
profitable, and would often grow cotton 
where now he was obliged to grow food. 
Then he had endeavoured to show that 
without English supervision and capital, 
cotton could not be grown with advantage. 
Until they had English capital employed, 
they could not compete with America, and 
their trade with India must therefore 
continue to be an occasional trade. But 
if the River Godavery were rendered navi- 
gabie, and roads and rivers opened out all 
over the country, English agencies would 
be established, and improved cotton would 
take its stand in India with improved indigo, 
aud improved sugar, and other products, 
They might be told that these rivers were 
not necessary, and that Government was 
doing a great deal in promoting the con- 
struction of railways. He did not wish to 
say much about Indian railways, He was 
afraid they were more for purposes of de- 
fence than for purposes of commerce, and 
he very much feared that many of them 
would not be very profitable. Of rivers there 
could be no doubt. He believed there was 
no instance in history of the opening up of 
a large river which had not been productive 
of great wealth toa country. There was 
another objection to railways, that railway 
communication was necessarily more limited 
than water conveyance ; and especially as 
many of the railways in India were only 
single lines, they were very inadequate for 
bringing down large quantities of raw 
_, If New Orleans and New York 

ad no other mode of conveyance than that 
afforded by railways, they must have shut 
up their ports before this. The supply of 
cotton, he need not say, was not a mere 
Lancashire question—it was a question of 
great national importance. When they 
considered that the number of persons de- 
pendent on the cotton manufacture was 
equal to the population of Belgium, and 
larger than that of Portugal or Holland, 
the importance of the question would be 
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manifest to the House, aud the Government 
that failed in our present exigencies to 
give every possible aid to obtain new 
sources of supply, incurred a fearful re. 
sponsibility. He should like to know what 
course the Government intended to pursue 
under existing circumstances regarding the 
promotion of the growth of cotton in India, 
what encouragement the right hon. Gen. ~ 
tleman could offer in reference to English 
agencies. There was ample scope for 
European enterprise and profit as soon as 
the rivers and roads were open, and he 
had no doubt, whatever, that the moment 
that Englishmen had the same facilities of 
trade and travel in India which they would 
have in America, the profits from the 
cultivation of cotton would be found to be 
so great that the difficulty would be to 
keep them out of India, and the only way 
to keep them out was to keep the rivers 
closed. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, 
that She will be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions that there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of further Correspondence relating to the im- 
provement of the navigation of the River Go- 
davery,” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, that past ex- 
perience had fully shown that the Southern 
States of America were the regions of the 
world best suited for the growth of the 
finest and cheapest cotton in the world, 
and in any quantity. The occurrence of 
the civil war in America had, during the 
last twelve months, put a stop to the sup- 
plies ; but he was convinced, that if order 
could be re-established and peace be re- 
stored, this country would in the course of 
a short time derive a great portion of its 
cotton supplies from the Southern States 
of America. India, however, would still 
be a valuable auxiliary, and as such it was 
important to discover the obstacles which 
impeded the growth of cotton there, He 
was not prepared to admit that there was 
any necessity for the Indian Government 
giving any direct encouragement to the 
growth of cotton in India, But if there 
was any obstacle either to the growth 
of cotton or to its shipment when grown, 


these obstacles ought to be removed. 
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The great obstacle to the growth of 
cotton in India was the want of a per- 
manent tenure of land in that country. 
That impediment not only prevented cot- 
ton from being grown well, but obstructed 
the material interests of the country. He 
adhered to the opinion which he had ex- 
pressed in a former debate on the subject, 
that the alleged boon of waste lands in 
fee simple lately given to Europeans was 
neither more nor less than a mockery and 
a delusion. A permanent settlement of 
the soil on the principle of the Cornwallis 
settlement in Bengal was the one thing 
needed in India. He had often heard it 
remarked, both in and out of the House, 
that Manchester said a great deal, but did 
little. Manchester was frequently taunted 
in this way. It was said, ‘* Why don’t 
you go to India yourselves ? or, why don’t 
you send persons to India to get cotton, 
when it can be obtained there in any quan- 
tity?” Now, he did not think the Man- 
chester people exposed themselves to these 
taunts. The hon. and gallant Member for 
Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) was constantly 
taunting his Friends around him in this 
way—‘* Why don’t you do for cotton what 
others have done for indigo?”’ The hon. 


Member had mentioned persons who went 


out without money—mere adventurers— 
who were then superintending indigo plan- 
tations which extended over many square 
miles, and contained enormous populations ; 
and he said, ‘‘ Why don’t you do for cot- 
ton what these gentlemen have done for 
indigo, both in its growth and in its im- 
provement?’ That was, no doubt, a 
specious and plausible argument; but it 
was entirely fallacious. His answer was 
this—that in the indigo-producing districts 
in India there was a permanent settlement 
of the land. In the settled provinces of 
Bengal, an English gentleman could hold 
land in any quantity, either as proprietor, 
or as copyholder under the proprietor ; and 
what he complained of was, that no such 
system prevailed in the cotton-growing 
districts. In Dharwar, Surat, and other 
districts where cotton was largely pro- 
duced, the Government was the sole owner 
of the soil, and no European could obtain 
land whereon to grow cotton on any terms 
whatever. That was his grievance. The 
Government had a monopoly of the soil, 
and his advice was, that the monopoly 
should be wrested from them. To obtain 
& permanent settlement of the soil on the 
Cornwallis principle was a necessity for 
India. If that was given, no interference 
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ought to take place between the proprietor 
either as to what he sought to grow, or the 
tenant as to what he should produce. He 
ought to be allowed to produce either cot- 
ton, silk, or indigo, or what he pleased, 
and then he would have nothing to fear. 
Having laid down these general principles, 
he would next call the attention of the 
House to the opening of the Godavery 
River. Those were not the best—or, at 
any rate, not the most judicious—friends of 
India who were constantly urging on the 
Government, in a time of embarrassment, 
to engage in large works, which, it was 
said, would be productive ; but which, in 
his opinion, would be productive of nothing 
but great embarrassment and disappoint- 
ment. It would not be out of place to 
inquire, how did the Godavery scheme 
originate? Was it taken up by the Go- 
vernment after due inquiry into the merits 
of the plan? Did the British officers in 
charge of our interests at Hyderabad or 
Nagpore press upon the Government the 
opening up of that new work? Nothing of 
the sort occurred. The scheme emanated 
from the brain of an enthusiastic engineer 
—-an officer of the Madras Engineers— 
now Sir Arthur Cotton. That gentleman 
had kept his plans dangling before the 
public in the most pertinacious way. He 
was an officer of immense zeal, but pos- 
sessed very little discretion. His plans 
and estimates were less reliable than 
those of any engineer on the face of 
the globe, and that was saying a great. 
deal. That officer, by dint of persever- 
ance, and by means of his satellite, Cap- 
tain Haig, had persistently kept his scheme 
before the Madras Government, and had, 
to a considerable extent, coerced them into 
approval of plans which they highly dis- 
approved. In the same way when the 
matter flagged in India a pressure was 
brought to bear in that House upon the 
Secretary of State for India, and hon. 
Gentlemen wished ‘‘ to concuss”’ him into 
support of a scheme which would be at- 
tended with vast expense, and which most 
experienced men in India entirely disap- 
proved. What was the river Godavery ? 
It took its rise near Poonah, and, flowing 
in an easterly, and then a south-easterly 
direction, cast its waters into the Bay 
of Bengal. From the earliest times in the 
history of India that river had never been 
used for purposes of commerce. Timber 
had very rarely been floated down the 
river Godavery to the sea, and for the very 
sufficient reason that the valuable teak 
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forests, of which so much had been said, 
did not exist on the banks of that river. 
It would be time enough to lay out a great 
sum of money on the river when these 
forests had been discovered. The engi- 
neers declared that the Godavery could be 
opened up for a small sum for four hun- 
dred or five hundred miles, and for a space 
of eight or nine months in the year. He 
disbelieved all these statements, aud he 
would tell the House why. It was within 
his own knowledge that in 1853 a small 
Government steamer, the Pottinger, sailed 
up the river in June. She started when 
the first freshes of the year came down, 
and steamed from three hundred to three 
hundred and fifty miles into the interior of 
India. In the middle of July the Pot- 
tinger went aground; and although the 
freshes were then at the highest, she lay 
high and dry for twenty or twenty-five 
days, without a drop of water under her. 
If that could happen in the month of July, 
what possible ground was there for sup- 
posing that when the monsoon ceased the 
river would be open for navigation for 
three or four months in the year? The 
Government had made no inquiries on that 
subject, but had received the statements 
of those enthusiastic engineers for gospel. 


If they had sent competent and unbiassed 
persons to take the depth of the river, and 
the rise and fall of the water, they might 
have ascertained these all-important facts. 
Supposing, however, that the Godavery 
‘was opened for navigation during eight 
months in the year, who was to navigate 


it? He believed that no sane man would 
think of running steamboats for passen- 
ger or goods traffic at his own risk. Peo- 
ple talked of the millions and millions 
worth of produce which would ascend and 
descend the river; but that produce only 
existed in their imagination. The sup- 
porters of the scheme pointed to the pro- 
fit of two steamboat companies on the 
Ganges, which they said divided 50 and 60 
per cent, and which dividends would be 
exceeded by those made on the Godavery. 
He knew something of both those Ganges 
navigation companies. They were estab- 
lished about the year 1840, and he would 
assert that they had been eminently un- 
successful, and that the shareholders had 
lost the greater part of their capital. He 
was aware that during the insurrection 
in the Upper Provinces in 1858-9 the Go- 
vernment hired all their vessels at fabulous 
freights, whereby the companies were en- 
abled to make considerable profits. On 
Mr. Smollett 
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the whole, however, these companies had 
been unsuccessful ; but, if they had been ag 
profitable as the Madras engineers pretend: 
ed, what comparison was there between 
the Ganges and the Godavery? The Gan 
ges ran through the miost fertile provinces 
in India; had been the channel of trade 
for countless ages ; and had upon its banks 
capital cities inferior to none of the towns 
of continental Europe—Beuares and Allah- 
abad, and other capital cities of 200,000 
and 300,000 inhabitants. But from the 
Rajamundry district to the confluence of 
streams at Wardal there was not only not 
a single city, but not a town or a village of 
any size on the whole of the banks of the 
Godavery? The country was entirely 
desert. It was the most unhealthy dis- 
triet in India, and it was inhabited by 
tribes who practised the rites of human 
sacrifice. It had been proposed to trans- 
port 5,000 coolies from the state of Tra- 
vancore, to work at the barriers. Now, a 
more mad proposition never emanated from 
the brain of any human engineer, and the 
Government did not approve of it. He 
firmly believed that every one of these 
coolies, if they had been brought, would 
have died from the unhealthiness of the 
locality. Then it was said that to improve 
the navigation of the Godavery would be 
to open up the fertile valley of Nagpore. 
But Nagpore was, on the contrary, 4 
sterile country. Under the dynasty lately 
supplanted by the Marquess of Dalhousie 
the income of that country, including its 
land rent, did not exceed £400,000 a year. 
Under the Commissioners of the Indian 
Government he did not believe the revenue 
exceeded £350,000, while its expenditure, 
including the cost of its military occupa- 
tion, was not much less than £500,000. 
Since there was no prospect of any private 
person running steamers at his own risk, 
the Government, if the works were exe- 
cuted, would be compelled to keep up 4 
flotilla, and to force a traffic that did not 
now exist, and that source of expense 
would go on for twenty-five years at least. 
He was not the only person who thonghit 
that the Godavery was not a well-consi- 
dered scheme. The first letter in the de- 
spatches recently laid before Parliament 
was one from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Governor General, dated 
January 26th, 1860. In the eleventh 
paragraph of the letter it would be seen 
that the British resident at Hyderabad, 
Colonel Davidson, was of opinion that the 
scheme was neither feasible nor advisable. 
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fiome papers were sent to him for his 
opivion, and that was the conelusion to 
which he came. But what was the treat- 
ment he reeeived? Colonel Davidson was 
an officer occupying a high official position, 
and no man was more capable of giving 
an opinion on the point at issue, The 
Secretary of State thus wrote to the In- 
dian Government— 

“T observe by his letter to your Government 
of the 30th of April, 1857, that Colonel Davidson, 
the Resident at Hyderabad, expresses opinions on 
the feasibility and advisability of the opening-up 
of the Godavery adverse to those held by the 
Madras Governnient and the engineer officers who 
have examined the river; and I deem it necessary 
to request you to intimate to that officer, that 
though his views may not accord with those that 
have been put forward by the advocates of the 
project, I must expect his ready and full co- 
operation, in bringing the matter to a successful 
Issue. 

In other words, Colonel Davidson was told 
to hold his tongue. He might be asked 
what he himself would do. He thought it 
would be very advisable, before any other 
expenses were incurred in opening up the 
navigation of the Godavery, to issue a 
commission in India with instructions to 
examine the question in all its bearings, 
and in a comprehensive manner. Such a 
commission ought to be composed of disin- 


terested persons, and the engineers who 
had before been employed on the scheme 
ought, therefore, to be excluded from it. 
The expense of removing the barriers must 
not be alone taken into account, but the 
inquiry should be made whether there was 
any likelihood of any large traffie on the 


river. The expense of the Government 
flotilla must be ascertained and determined. 
Then roads and railroads must be made at 
particular points in the river, and all these 
expenses should be well considered before 
the Government embarked in such a 
scheme. Another element worthy of con- 
sideration was that the Government of 
India had largely embarked in railway 
undertakings. No one believed that the 
Great Indian Peninsula Company would 
pay the amount of interest guaranteed 
unless the traffic was brought over their 
line to Bombay. The great advocate of 
gone up the Godavery was Colonel 

tton, and he was an enemy to all rail- 
ways. Colonel Cotton insisted that water 
was the only solvent, and water was his 
Daffy’s elixir. But, if the traffic was di- 
verted from the railways, where was the 
money to come from to pay the guaranteed 
interest of 5 per cent on some £20,000,000? 
He thought the Government of Madras 
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might well be intrusted with the appoint+ 
ment of a commission. Sir William Deni- 
son was himself a distinguished officer of 
Engineers, and he had a well-founded dis- 
trust of the whole clique of engineers who, 
for the last ten years, had ridden rough- 
shod over the Madras Presidency. Sir 
William Denison was no popularity-hunter, 
and did not write claptrap Minutes with a 
view to obtain political capital in England, 
or send them to the newspapers without 
showing them to the Members of his own 
Government. He did not expect that the 
right hon. Baronet would adopt his sugges- 
tion as to the appointment of a Commis- 
sion, but he was firmly convinced that the 
money expended in opening navigation in 
that fragmentary manner would be money 
thrown away, and that, if they went on 
as they had gone on for ten years past, 
the end, if not disaster, must be disap- 
pointment. 

Mr. J. A. TURNER said, he should 
leave the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Smollett) and the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. J. B. Smith) to settle 
their difference about the fertility or ste- 
rility of the districts bordering the Goda- 
very. The one question to which he 
wished to address himself was the awful 
—he would use no other word—position in 
which this country was placed by the pro- 
spect of an utter cessation in the supply 
of cotton. Whether the Godavery was 
navigable or not, and whether the district 
through which it flowed produced cotton or 
not, need not be discussed. It was an 
ascertained fact that India in some parts 
did produce cotton to a larger amount 
than even the United States of America. 
It was certainly cotton of an inferior 
quality ; but the object was to secure a 
supply of that article from India, and, if 
possible, of a better quality. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. B. Smith) had referred to 
some experiments he (Mr. Turner) had 
made; but his hon. Friend was not quite 
correct as to the person of whom he pur- 
chased cotton grown in India a few years 
ago. He did not buy it of Mr. Shaw. 
He bought it in India itself from an 
American planter employed there by the 
East India Company. In July, 1847, he 
sent an order to Mr. Mercer, the superin- 
tendent of the cultivation of cotton in 
the Dharwar, to send him a quantity of 
the best cotton from American seed which 
he could procure in the district, and also 
some native cotton. The two lots cost 
precisely the same price, and were landed 
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in Liverpool at a cost of 3¢d. per lb. Mr. 
Mercer was on his way to America to re- 
eruit his health, and arrived in Manchester 
on the very day that the cotton arrived 
there. During his visit he had the cotton 
passed through all the processes of a cot- 
ton mill, and at the same time, as nearly 
as possible, a similar quantity of cotton 
grown in America. The result was, that 
50 lb. of the sawgin cleaned native cotton 
grown in the Dharwar from American 
seed produced in yarn 42 1b. 8 oz., being 
a loss of exactly 15 per cent. The same 
quantity of ordinary New Orleans cotton 
produced in yarn 41 Ib. 4 0z., being a loss 
of 17} per cent. Consequently, there 
was a decided advantage in the Ameri- 
can seed cotton grown in India. Mr. 
Mercer was cross-examined at the rooms 
of the Commercial Association; and al- 
though he was a little prejudiced in fa- 
vour of American cotton, and wished to 
impress them with the opinion that India 
never would produce any great quantity, 
he admitted facts which controverted his 
own opinion ; for he stated that that par- 
ticular cotton was grown in the Dharwar 
by the natives, cleaned by the natives, and 
everything conducted, under some little 
guidance, by the ryots themselves, and 
that there was a district suitable for its 
growth of 300 miles by 80 miles, or large 
enough to grow nearly all the cotton which 
England required. The East India Com- 
pany did not follow up those results. He 
believed that the present Government were 
doing what they could in many districts to 
develop that important trade; and he be- 
lieved further, that if communications were 
made and facilities offered by advances to 
the ryots, instead of jeaving them to the 
tender mercies of extortionate native 
agents and bankers, they would obtain a 
geod supply of very useful cotton, equal to 
that which they had been in the habit 
of getting from America. They, by no 
means, wished that India should have a 
monopoly in the supply of cotton. It was 
said that when the dispute was settled 
they would go back to America for their 
supply, and that the natives of India would 
not grow cotton for an uncertain market. 
But his remedy was to induce the natives 
to sow proper seed, to have proper super- 
intendence, and to raise cotton almost 
equal to that of America; and then, al- 
though they would not supersede American 
cotton, they would have the means of 
avoiding such a disaster as had occurred. 
What was to be done with the population 
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of this country if they did not get a supply 
from India? It was his firm belief that 
years must elapse before they would have 
such crops in America as in former years, 
They must look to India to correct that 
evil and supplement the supply from Ame- 
rica, and by so doing they would benefit 
both India and England, because the raw 
material from India would be paid for by 
manufactured goods from England, if the 
right hon. Gentleman only abolished those 
odious duties which were intended as a 
protection to Indian manufacturers, and 
were really a grievous burden upon the 
manufacturers of this country. He ac- 
companied a deputation some time ago to 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment and the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Halifax, and he told them, that if 
these things were not attended to, they 
would have more nvisy deputations—men 
from Lancashire clamouring for food. His 
words were incorrect. He accompanied a 
deputation to the right hon. Baronet yes- 
terday. They were as respectable, as 
honest, and as quiet a body of men as 
ever waited upon a Minister. They did 
not clamour for food. They argued the 
question mildly and sensibly, with tears in 
their eyes when they thought of their 
starving families at home, for they were 
really operatives ; and if the right hon. 
Baronet did not feel his heart moved when 
he listened to them, no words of his could 
produce the least effect. He implored the 
Government to direct their best attention 
and efforts to the subject. If not attended 
to, it was one which would press grievously 
upon the attention of every department, 
for it was impossible that peace and tran- 
quillity could be preserved through another 
winter, as, by great exertions, peace was 
preserved through the last winter, if some 
assistance were not rendered to obtain the 
means of employing the people in the 
staple manufacture of this country. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: I quite con- 
cur with those who think that it is impossi- 
ble at any time to overrate the importance 
of this subject, both to England and to 
India ; and certainly the existence of what 
has been not inaptly called the cotton 
famine—the want of materials, and the 
consequent want of employment, for the 
population of Lancashire—now makes this 
subject one of ten times greater importance 
than ever. As my hon. Friend has stated, 
I had yesterday the honour of receiving a 
deputation of working men from Lanea- 
shire. Better-behaved and more reason- 
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able men I never had the pleasure of meet- 
ing ; and remembering, as I do of old, the 
artisans of the West Riding, though not 
of Lancashire, it is most gratifying to sec 
the increased intelligence of the working 
classes now, as compared with what it was 
some years ago, when my hon. Friend’s 
anticipations might have been realized, and 
clamour might have been used instead of 
reason and argument. Certainly, unfortu- 
nate and uncontrollable as are the cireum- 
stances which have led to the present 
dearth of materials and of employment, 
the labouring population of Lancashire are 
entitled not only to our sympathy but to 
our admiration, for their conduct through- 
out this period of distress, and are entitled, 
moreover, to whatever we can do in mitiga- 
tion of their sufferings. With regard to the 
question of cotton cultivation in India— 
though full allowance, perhaps, has hardly 
been made for the difficulties of the Go- 
vernment, and full justice has hardly been 
done to them—I am far from complaining 
of my hon. Friend for bringing forward 
this Motion, I am, indeed, grateful to him 
for doing so, and gladly acknowledge the 
persevering energy with which he and 
another hon. Friend of mine, the Member 
for Birmingham, have always pressed the 
subject upon the House, and the credit 
which is due to their exertions. My hon. 
Friend, however, has not quite considered 
either the state of Indian finances in late 
years, or what has been done by the Indian 
Government. He certainly alluded cur- 
sorily to the interruptions which the mutiny 
caused to the development of the resources 
of India. But he does not allow sufficient 
force to the fact that this calamity turned 
the energies of everybody to the mainte- 
nance of our empire there, and that, instead 
of borrowing money for public improve- 
ments, we were obliged to borrow to secure 
our very existence in India. In those 
three or four years of trial we borrowed 
between £40,000,000 and £50,000,000. 
Since then I am happy to say that a great 
reduction of expenditure has taken place ; 
and though the surplus with the hope of 
which we were flattered turns out to be no 
surplus at all, the financial condition of 
India is now greatly improved. Thus, in 
1859, there was a deficit of £13,500,000. 
Next year the deficit amounted to more 
than £10,000,000. In the year ending 
1861 there was, by the last accounts 
received, a deficit of £4,000,000. The 
Estimate for 1862 shows a probable defi- 
cit of £600,000; and for 1863, instead 
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of the promised surplus of £400,000 or 
£500,000, the Estimate is a deficit of 
£250,000. Now, in the present state of 
Indian finance, I do not think it wise or 
politic to borrow largely for public works 
and reimpose taxes to pay the intevest on 
these loans. But from what has been said 
it might be supposed that we were not 
spending money upon public works, and 
were not borrowing for the purpose. A 
portion of the expenditure is, no doubt, 
taken from revenue, but the money spent 
on railways is substantially borrowed by 
the Government. We guarantee the in- 
terest. If the railways succeed, we may 
be repaid the greater portion of what is 
advanced; but if they do not suceeed, the 
whole loss falls upon the Government. I 
say therefore that substantially we borrow 
through the agency of the railway com- 
panies, for the whole responsibility and 
chance of loss rest with the Government. 
During the last five years we have spent 
upwards of £4,000,000 per annum upon 
public works, and upwards of £7,000,000 
per annum upon railways, so that between 
£11,000,000 and £12,000,000 a year has 
been spent upon public works of one kind 
or other during this period. See what 
proportion that bears to the revenue of the 
country. The net revenue of India in 
1861 was £35,000,000, and the expendi- 
ture on public works was therefore about 
one-third of our net revenue. Sometimes 
the Indian Government are spoken of as the 
great landlords of that country. Well, 
the land revenue of India is £18,000,000 
a year, and we spend £11,000,000 or 
£12,000,000 upon public works. Such a 
proportion of expenditure and rental will 
not, I think, contrast badly with the ex- 
penditure of private landlords upon their 
property; nor, with these figures, can the 
Government of India be justly reproached 
for their neglect of public works upon a 
large scale. I merely make this general 
statement to show the mistake of suppos- 
ing that the Indian Government are indif- 
ferent to these matters, or do aot spend 
largely upon public works. But I am 
still more anxious to refer to what has 


been done to increase the supply of cot- 


ton. The Indian Government have not 
been unmindful of the approaching danger. 
Early in 1861 they called the attention of 
Indian officers to the necessity of taking 
every measure in their power for promot- 
ing the cultivation of cotton and bringing it 
down to the coast at an early period. The 
Government also caused to be collected and 
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published a mass of information never 
afforded before, comprising a report from 
each Presidency, and giving very full 
authentic and useful statements respecting 
the growth of cotton, what has been done, 
what may be done, what the Government 
may do, and what must be done by private 
enterprise. I will not now enter into the 
great question of the tenure of land, but 
will only say that it does not apply to the 
present emergeney. What the Indian 
Government wished was to bring down 
the greatest quantity of cotton to the 
ports as soon as possible, trying as far as 
possible to meet the present demand for 
materials ; and the land tenure question 
could have little immediate influence in 
promoting this object. Nor will I now 
enter into the question of the cultivation 
by the ryots. A rather unfavourable 
description has been given of the ryots, 
but in the Edinburgh Review there is an 
article written by a gentleman well ac- 
quainted with the subject, who says that 
the ryot is by no means a contemptible 
cultivator ; that many of their implements, 
though rude, are well adapted to the 
country in which they are used ; that the 
ryots understand the rotation of crops and 
manuring which suits their own soil, and 
that some of their implements seem to be 
models from which those used in this 
country were taken. What we want is to 
get as much cotton grown as possible and 
as soon. My hon. Friend says that the 
Indian mind does not suppose that cotton 
ean be well produced in India. I have 
always been of opinion, and so has the Go- 
yernment of India, that as in the case of 
sugar, indigo, and silk, so an ample supply 
of cotton could be obtained from India if 
the ryots could only be assured of a remu- 
nerative price and a permanent demand. 
All the evidence tends exactly to the same 
point, not only from the officers of the 
Government, but within the last few days 
I have been in communication with a large 
number of manufacturers of this country, 
and they appear to entertain the same 
views. 


three years ago what we are doing now, 


I believe we should not have been so short. 


of cotton as we are at present.” This 
certainly is my own opinion, and I am 
glad to find that those immediately inte- 
rested have now adopted this view, and 
that the offer of adequate inducement to 
the ryot is the best mode of obtaining a 
satisfactory supply of cotton. The hon. 
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Member for Stockport has very justly 
given the old Indian Government credit 
for introducing an improved cotton culture 
into India. They did a good deal, and 
they expended some £200,000 in doing it. 
They introduced foreign seed, established 
model farms, provided improved machines 
fur cleaning and packing cotton, and for 
fourteen years took aetive measures for 
encouraging the cultivation of eotton by 
the ryots. The Indian Government had 
done all that could be expected from them, 
and then they left private enterprise to 
offer the necessary inducements to the 
ryots to grow cotton upon a large scale, 
My hon. Friend has referred to the inferior 
quality of the cotton grown in some dis- 
tricts, but I believe that the purchasers 
of cotton in India are the persons mainly 
responsible for the bad quality of that 
staple. They contract for a certain weight 
of cotton, and do not trouble themselves 
about the quality, and I have had com- 
plaints from persons who have taken pains 
to clean their cotton that their money has 
been thrown away, because they could get 
no better price for good and clean cotton 


than they could for the dirtiest and the 


worst kinds. I saw it stated in a Bombay 
paper that in Berar the ryots, even now, 
were ignorant of the great want of cotton 
that exists in this country. The native 
intermediate men do not feel inclined to 
give that information, and therefore I am 
afraid that from that quarter at present 
we cannot expeet any increased supply of 
cotton. I am satisfied, however, that all 
that is wanted to secure a good supply of 
cotton is to insure a fair price and a per- 
manent demand. The collector in Madras, 
in a late report, says— 

“Tam convinced from my own experience that 
ifa remunerative price is tendered on the spot, 
anything may be grown, although the existence of 
the most profitable market, if it is not close at 
hand, seems to offer no inducement to the ryot to 
depart from his usual custom.” 


That opinion is universal, and I am glad 
to find that those interested in the produc- 
tion of cotton are about to avail themselves 
of the facilities for sending out agents to 
India who may be brought into communi- 
eation with the ryots, and by the distri- 
bution of American seeds and improved 
implements, but above all, by undertaking 
to buy their produce at a fixed price if 
equal to sample, may induce them to grow 
larger and better crops. The Indian Go- 
vernment came to the conclusion years 
ago; for as far back as 1848 it was stated 
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in a despatch from the Home Government 
of India that no satisfactory and perma- 
nent cultivation of American cotton could 
be obtained until the persons most inte- 
rested in the cultivation took the matter 
into their own hands and established com- 
petent agents in the various districts. That 
view is now taken by my hon. Friend and 
great leading manufacturers, and I think 
that there can be no doubt if they had 
acted upon the opinion expressed by the 
Indian Government twelve or fourteen 
years ago, the supply of cotton from that 
country would haye been much larger than 
it is at present. I do not, however, im- 
pute any blame to them, because it was 
not natural that they should go out of 
their way to create a new source of supply 
when they had a sufficient supply of the 
sorts most fitted for their use ; but their 
present views justify the opinions of the 
Indian Government expressed so many 
years back. I believe those interested are 
taking measures to develope the cotton 
resources of India, and I can only say 
that the Government will readily afford 
them every facility in its power. The Go- 
vernment cannot do much directly in this 
respect, but a great deal may be done indi- 
rectly in giving support and encouragement 
to those persons who are sent out to sup- 
ply seed and to purchase the cotton from 
the natives on the spot. I should observe 
that the most effective measures were 
taken by the Government of India, and a 
considerable sum was expended in improv- 
ing the roads by which the eotton was to 
be brought down from the interior. It is 
hardly appreciated here how difficult it is 
to make roads in India, and especially in 
those districts where cotton is most grown. 
In Goojerat we are told by Mr. Cassells 
“that the nature of the soil and the ab- 
sence of material for metalling render the 
construction of roads not only laborious, 
but seriously costly. The revenue of the 
Presidency might be sunk on the province 
without completing the work.’’ In those 
districts there are miles of country with- 
out a stone to be found. I will now refer 
to the different parts of India, from which 
there are the best prospects of obtaining 
cotton. Mr. Saunders, speaking of the 
North Western Provinces, says— 


* Thirty, forty, and fifty years ago there was a 
considerable trade in cotton, and it was largely 
exported to China and England. The merchants 
and planters in the North West had cotton fac- 
tories and cotton screws at Futtehghur, Calpee, 
and Mirzapore, but the trade gradually died away. 


{Jone 19, 1862} 
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The exporters were unable to compete with the 
cotton-grower in the Southern States of America. 
That which alone would haye given life and yi- 
gour to the trade was wanting—namely, a demand 
from beyond the sea. When a real demand comes 
from England, a large and immediate supply could 
be sent from these provinces. It is not probable 
that Europeans settled in the country, remem- 
bering past disasters, will take the initiative in a 
trade requiring an outlay of capital for building 
and machinery, until the American question is 
settled and a real and prospectively permanent 
demand is secured to them.” 

My hon. Friend has spoken as though the 
Godavery was the only river of India, but 
the distriets of which Mr. Saunders is here 
speaking are districts bordering on the 
Ganges, and thus it is not the want ofa 
great line of water communication, but of 
a real and effective demand, which is the 
cause of an insufficient supply. The Bast 
India railroad will probably be opened by 
the end of the year, and then there will be 
communication both by river and railroad 
to this cotton field. With regard to the 
presidency of Madras, the roads there have 
always been in a fair state, and, with the 
Madras railway completed, there is railroad 
communication with the two opposite sides 
of the peninsula. It passes close to Coimba- 
tore and Lahore, the chief places of the 
cotton fields. It was from Coimbatore 
that my hon. Friend told us last year that 
some remarkably fine cotton had been sent 
by sea to Calcutta. If to Caleutta, why 
not to England? A further expenditure 
has been ordered on the roads; and al- 
though I do not say that more might not 
be done by the Government, still it must 
be left to private enterprise to obtain from 
the ryot in Madras the supply of cotton 
that may be required. In the upper part 
of the Bombay presidency there is consider- 
able difficulty in the construction of roads, 
There, again, a railway is being carried 
through the cotton district from Bombay to 
Baroda, a great part of which may be open- 
ed by the end of the present year. The 
hon. Member bas referred to Dharwar, 
where, no doubt, the introduction of Ameri- 
can cotton has succeeded better than in 
other districts. I believe that Dharwar has 
an advantage in this respect which is not 
sufficiently appreciated in these discussions 
—namely, that its climate is better suited 
for the production of cotton than any other 
part of India, I admit that what is wanted 
there is the means of bringing the crop 
through the Ghauts to the place of ship- 
ment, and measures have been taken by 
the Government for supplying that want. 
The last report we have had from Bombay 
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on that subject states that early in April 
the Kyga Ghaut had been completed to a 
width of twelve feet; that the nine miles 
of road between the foot of it had been suf- 
ficiently cleared to permit carts to pass ; 
and that several carts from the Dharwar 
districts did descend the Ghaut, reaching 
Mullapoor without difficulty, and returned 
laden. So much has already been done 
that a quantity of cotton may be brought 
down that Ghaut in the course of next 
year. On the Abyle Ghaut line a com- 
pany of Sappers and Miners, together with 
all the labour procurable, had been em- 
ployed since the middle of February ; and 
by a recent official report we learn that 
the road was opened for traffic to the vil- 
lage of Konay, in the Sedashevaghur Bay, 
within half a mile of Beithal, on the 14th 
ult., and that on that day the executive 
engineer's office and establishment reached 
Konay from the Abyle Ghaut in carts with- 
out the slightest difficulty. The greater 
part of my hon. Friend’s speech referred to 
his favourite river, the Godavery, which is, 
no doubt, a great line of communication 
with an extensive cotton district. He says 
that I would not borrow £300,000 for the 
opening up of that river. Now, if the ex- 
penditure of that sum would effect the 
object in view, I should not have had any 
difficulty in providing the necessary funds, 
But, as we have been told, many Indian 
enginecrs are sanguine men, who come 
forward with very tempting estimates, 
which are sometimes found to be very in- 
adequate for their purpose. It is there- 
fore necessary to use a little caution in 
these matters. I have always been 
of opinion that it is desirable to open 
up the Godavery, although I do not an- 
ticipate the wonderful effects from it 
which the hon. Member for Stockport 
appears to do. I thought that, look- 
ing to the difficulties which might arise, 
from having to deal with the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment, it would be better that the work 
should be carried out by the Government. 
But the Government of Madras having 
recommended that it should be intrusted to 
private enterprise, I consented about a year 
ago te the members of a provisional com- 
pany undertaking it. I found, however, 
that those gentlemen were not quite so 
sanguine when they were to spend their own 
money, and they declined even the enor- 
mous prospective interest which my hon. 
Friend anticipates from such an investment. 
Therefore, do not let my hon. Friend ima- 
gine that his calculations of the cheapness 
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of the work and its great profitableness are 
unquestionable, and that it is only an ob- 
tuse Secretary of State who can doubt their 
accuracy fora moment. My hon. Friend, 
however, may depend upon it that the 
Godavery will and shall be opened ; and, 
more than that, that everything has been 
done that can be done for opening it. 
Captain Haig has only been stopped by 
circumstances over which we had no con- 
trol—namely, the fever which has reduced 
his effective staff of workpeople, and the 
refusal of the Nizam to allow several arti- 
ficers whom he had engaged to come from 
Hyderabad ; and, also, the want of timber. 
The Madras Government has, I think, 
taken the wisest course it could take— 
namely, to do what was in its power to 
meet the pressing demands of this year’s 
crop ; and it has made arrangements for 
bringing down, and also for taking up, 
one thousand tons at one-third of a penny 
per Ib. in the present year. Goverament 
boats will be placed on the river for the 
purpose, and no doubt we shall lose money 
by it; but the urgency of the case is so 
great that I cannot refuse, for the sake of 
a small outlay of public money, to consent 
to the establishment of this means of com- 
munication. Beyond this, the Great In- 
dian Peninsula Railway will penetrate the 
whole of these cotton districts. I hope a 
considerable part of the line will be fin- 
ished by the end of the year, but it is diffi- 
cult to answer for the completion of such 
large works. The last report states that 
they are being carried on with the greatest 
energy and rapidity, that there is plenty 
of money and plenty of labour, I trust 
that the works will be executed as fast as 
they properly can be; and when that is 
done, there will be a railway on the one 
side, and the Godavery on the other. Upon 
the whole, I believe as much has been 
done, is in course of being done, and will 
be done, as is in our power for the purpose 
of facilitating the growth and transit of 
cotton in India, That much can be done 
in order to produce a great supply in the 
course of the present year, I am afraid I 
cannot hold out very sanguine hopes. Last 
year the stock of preceding years was 
swept away, and I fear the crop of this year 
is not so good as we could have wished. 
But I hope that in the next year or two 
the supply of cotton from Indian may be 
increased to a very considerable extent. 
I believe that both individuals and Govern- 
ment are alive to the necessity of doing all 
that in them lies for the attainment of this 
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great national object. So far at least as 
Government is concerned, all that is in our 
power directly shall be done, in what is 
our more immediate province —the im- 
provement of communication, and, indi- 
rectly, in facilitating and encouraging the 
natives and agents who are being sent into 
the country for the purposes of stimulating 
the culture and improving the machinery 
for the cleaning of cotton. By private 
enterprise and Government working to- 
gether, all that is possible will be done in 
order to meet the emergency, and to meet 
the demands for cotton, and to mitigate, as 
far as possible, the distress which presses 

. on our manufacturing districts, and which 
is undoubtedly of a very formidable cha- 
racter. With regard to the papers which 
have been moved for, there will be no ob- 
jection to their production. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
had listened with great pleasure to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend. It was 
quite clear that the attention of the Go- 
vernment had been seriously directed to 
the Indian colonies with the view of in- 
creasing the supply of cotton, and he 
believed, with the measures which had 
been taken, there was a better prospect 
of supply from that district than they ever 
had before. He had accompanied a depu- 
tation yesterday to the India Board, with 
reference to the great distress which existed 
in the cotton manufactories in Lancashire ; 
and the right hon. Gentleman did no more 
than justice to the operatives who com- 
posed that deputation when he said that 
they conducted their case with the great- 
est good sense and moderation, and urged 
their arguments with an ability which 
must have surprised any one who was not 
acquainted with the character of those 
whom he had the honour to represent. 
One of the arguments then used he had 
taken the liberty of urging on the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman. Ile 
referred to the great importance of a very 
trifling percentage on the manufactures of 
this country, in the competition their 
manufacturers were obliged to maintain 
in the different markets of the world. It 
was stated that even 1 per cent would 
often turn the scale; and as the cotton 
manufactures of England had been sub- 
jected by the Government of India to the 
duty of 10 per cent, which he was grate- 
ful to think had been reduced to 5 per 
cent, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be enabled to reduce that percent- 
age still lower. With a 10 per cent 
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protection, or even with a 5 per cent pro- 
tection existing against us in their own 
colonies, they might be unable to compete 
with them. Having introduced the prin- 
ciple of free trade into this country, they 
could not find fault with any competition 
that could arise in India ; but it would be 
most inconsistent if they should allow a 
duty for the protection of Indian native 
manufactures, to raise a competition against 
the English manufacturers, who had to 
contend with them on the principles of 
free trade. Above all things, he hoped 
that the Government would not allow it to 
be understood in India that these duties 
were likely to be continued as permanent 
duties. 

Mr. BAZLEY said, the object of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Stockport 
had his cordial approval, but he wished to 
correct one or two slight mistakes into 
which his hon. Friend had fallen. The 
Governor of Madras was not only con- 
vinced that cotton of the required quality 
could be grown in India, but he was en-- 
gaged in giving every possible assistance 
to effect the required improvement. He 
was happy to state that only a few days 
before he had the satisfaction of receiving 
a letter from the Governor, dated the 24th 
of February, 1862, in which he said— 


“T have arrived at the same conclusion as 
yourself, that the cotton you require in England, 
I mean cotton equal in quality to the average 
New Orleans, may be grown in Madras.” 

A more satisfactory declaration could not 
be made at the present conjuncture to the 
starving people engaged in the cotton in- 
dustry of Lancashire. In reply to the de- 
putation which yesterday waited on the In- 
dian Minister, the right hon. Gentleman had 
expressed his willingness to give every pos- 
sible facility to procure an increased supply 
of cotton from India. Similar facilities were 
promised by the Foreign Office. Nothing 
less than an abundant supply of the raw 
material would relieve that branch of in- 
dustry which was so seriously imperilled. 
They were in an exceptional position, and 
the Government ought to give every fa- 
cility for increasing the supply of the raw 
material from India. He could bear tes- 
timony to the great exertions made within 
the last two years in increasing the sup- 
plies of cotton from India. The consump- 
tion of Indian cotton in Lancashire and 


Lanarkshire during that time had increased 


five-fold. They ought to feel grateful that 
they had such a resource in their own 
great dependency, for it was lamentable 
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that they had relied so long upon the 
American supply. It was doubtful whe- 
ther that supply would ever again be so 
large as it had hitherto been, and hence 
the importance of doing everything we 
could to increase the supply of Indian 
cotton. He was afraid the Indian Minis- 
ter had not sufficiently realized the im- 
portance of reducing the cost of carriage 
in India. So long as more than 100 per 
cent upon the first value of the article was 
expended in merely sending it to the sea- 
board, they should experience great diffi- 
culty both in improving the quality and 
increasing the quantity. It was also to 
be regretted that considerable delay had 
taken place in giving effect to the Minute 
issued by the late Earl Canning with re- 
spect to the tenure of land in India. He 
had been recently assured that applicants 
for land adapted to the cultivation of cot- 
ton could obtain no satisfactory reply from 
the Indian Department. It was desirable 
on every account that the delay should not 
become a permanent one, for he knew there 
were capitalists in England who would be 
glad to invest in the cotton cultivation of 
India if the needful facilities were granted 
to them. So with respect to the introduc- 
tion of an increased water supply to Ma- 
dras. Water was the treasure of India 
if rightly stored and distributed, but he 
understood the Indian Department were 
raising difficulties of a trivial kind. He 
trusted the Indian Minister would attend 
to that matter also. He felt constrained 
to plead for the development of the re- 
sources of other British colonies. They 
had vast resources, not only in India, but 
likewise in Queensland, New South Wales, 
and the West Indies. The hon. Member 
for Salisbury had that evening placed in 
his hands a beautiful sample of cotton grown 
in Queensland, In the great valley of the 
Murray they had a district inviting culti- 
vation, and he believed it could alone sup- 
ply more cotton than the whole world con- 
sumed at present. If by any means half 
a million of Chinese could be introduced 
into that country, he was persuaded that 
from that source alone they might obtain in 
a year or two all the cotton we required, 
The Governor of Queensland was making 
every possible effort to increase the sup- 
ply of cotton. From him the agent of a 
Manchester company who had embarked 
in cotton cultivation in Queensland had 
received the most gratifying support. In 
a letter, dated Brisbane, April 12, the 
agent stated that the cotton grown in 
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Queensland, as far as quality was con. 
cerned, was pronounced by competent 
judges to be superior to anything ever 
seen in America, and that the yield was 
estimated at 400 1b. of clean cotton per 
acre. At the prices which usually pre- 
vailed in England the value of the pro. 
duce, as thus estimated, was not less Fs 
£40 per acre; at the prices which now 
ruled it exceeded £70 per acre—the value 
of the freehold of some of the best land in 
this country. Truly, they had great re- 
sources in their colonies, but they required 
to be developed; and he was convinced 
that until Parliament gave encouragement 
to the cultivation of cotton in their pos- 
sessions abroad, the distress which now 
existed in the north would inerease in 
intensity, and would scarcely be borne 
with patience by those who were now suf- 
fering without complaint privations of an 
almost unexampled character. It rested 
with the Government to make efforts 
which could not fail to be attended with 
success. If the cotton industry of this 
country were altogether suppressed, the 
loss of revenue would exceed £20,000,000, 
and the continuation of the present distress 
for twelve months would result in a Joss 
to the Exchequer of £10,000,000. They 
had every reason, therefore, to encourage 
the cultivation of cotton in India and else- 
where, assured that by such means they 
would not only protect the interests of the 
revenue, but likewise restore the pros- 
perity and happiness of large masses of 
the people. 

Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, they had 
tolerably clear evidence that the Indian Go- 
vernment were thoroughly in earnest in 
doing all that could be done to facilitate the 
transport of cotton in India. He could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Dumbar- 
tonshire that India could not be regarded 
as more than an ancillary field for the pro- 
duction of cotton, and that they must al- 
ways depend mainly upon the Southern 
States of America. He believed, on the 
contrary, that they must in future look to 
India and their other dependencies for the 
great bulk of our cotton supply ; and he, 
for one, would not regard the civil war in 
America as an unmixed evil if it should 
lead to the development of the material 
resources of India. Nor could he concur 
in the sarcastic remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire relative to a late 
Governor of Madras. Sir Charles Treve- 
lyan had proved himself in the long run 
no bad prophet in matters of finance, and 
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it would have been well for India if his 
views had prevailed and been acted upon 
long ago. Many of the financial projects 
brought forward by others had yielded 
very small results, and it was now ad- 
mitted on all sides that suecess was to be 
achieved in India not by increased taxation 
or by the application of European modes, 
but by reduction of expenditure. 

Mr. FINLAY said, that a more im- 
portant subjeet than that under discussion 
could not oceupy the attention of the 
House, He had himself attempted to im- 
prove and extend the cultivation of cotton 
in India ; but he had always found that, 
even where the best seed was used, the 
crop deteriorated in quality after the first 
year or two, a result which one might ex- 
pect from the nature of the soil and eli- 
mate. He did not think, therefore, that 
Indian cotton would ever equal that grown 
in America. Still the quality might be 
very much improved, so as to render the 
cotton of a useful character. It would be 
necessary, however, to act directly with 
the ryots. They were so poor that they 
could not cultivate until they got advances 
to buy seed ; but those advances would be 
made if some security were given to pur- 
chasers over the growing crop; and some 
law should be passed in India for that 
purpose. He thought that many hon. 
Members were too sanguine in expecting a 
large increase of Indian cotton within the 
next two or three years. The improve- 
ment and the extension of cultivation in 
any country were slow processes, and he 
eonfessed that he did not see where sup- 
plies were to be got from unless from 
America. With respect to the means of 
communication, he suggested that in dis- 
triets where regular roads could not be 
made for want of stones and other ma- 
terials, tramways to be worked by horses 
could be laid down at a small expense. 

Coronet SYKES said, that in the Be- 
rar district the finest crops of cotton could 
be produeed—cotton equal to the produe- 
tion of any part of the world. The hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Bazley) had 
inspected specimens of cotton grown by 
Dr. Reddell at Hyderabad without irriga- 
tion, the value of which the hon. Member 
fixed at 19d. per Ib. There could not be 


a doubt, therefore, that India was capable 
of producing any quality of cotton ; but 
the question arose whether the farmers 
could reap a greater profit from the culti- 
vation of cotton than from sugar, indigo, 
The matter, therefore, was 


or oil-seeds. 
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really one of price. If the Laneashire 
manufacturers would make it worth the 
farmers’ while, there might be a very en- 
larged produetion ; but this could not be 
suddenly effected. A diminished cost to 
the manufacturer in the transit of cotton 
might be effected by opening up the water 
communication of the country. It was 
said that India could not bear the expense 
of the necessary works, and that was urged 
at a moment when an additional military 
foree amounting to 4,000 men was about 
to be sent to India at an expense of half 
8 million of money—a sum whieb, if spent 
on the opening of the Godavery, would be 
amply sufficient to effect so desirable ay 
object. He asserted it was the duty of 
the Government to reeonsider the question 
relative to the sending out of these troops, 
for all available means should be taken 
advantage of, to assist in preventing the 
recurrence of such an unhappy state of 
things as now existed from the cotton 
famine in England. 

Mr. CAIRD said, it was one of the 
first duties of the Government of India to 
form roads and open up the communica- 
tions with the interior. If that had been 
done, we should now have been able to ob- 
tain from India much of that eotton which 
was now so much required. The right 
hon. Gentleman had read a letter, stating 
that in Upper India the ryots were igno- 
rant of the fact of an increased demand on 
the part of England for Indian cotton. If 
this were so, it must be owing to the neg- 
lect of the officers of the Indian Govern- 
ment, who should have made the native 
cultivators acquainted with a fact of such 
great importance. He doubted whether 
the Government realized the immense im- 
portance of the present crisis. In his 
opinion, the famine in Ireland was not to 
be compared with the existing danger. A 
quarter of the whole population was direct- 
ly dependent on the supply of cotton for 
its livelihood, and what seriously affected 
one important interest of the country could 
not fail to affect others also. With regard 
to our future supply from Ameriea, it had 
been said that not only the last erop, but 
the crop now in the ground would pour in 
upon them as soon as peace was re-estab- 
lished. But he had had, on the preceding 
day, the opportunity of conversing with a 
gentleman from one of the Southern States 
of Ameriea, who said that not an acre of 
eotton had been planted in his distriet the 
present year. The Southerners refrained 
from planting, not merely from fear of being 
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overrun by the North, but because there 
was a pressing demand for corn and no 
outlet for cotton; and because, even if 
an opportunity should occur of disposing of 
their cotton, they felt that if the two crops 
were brought into the market, the price 
would be lowered, and therefore it was in 
every respect to their advantage to sell the 
single crop at double prices. It therefore 
appeared that we should not have much 
more than last year’s crop to rely upon, 
and of that a great deal would be destroyed 
by falling into the hands of the troops, and 
from other causes that were likely to arise 
in the present convulsed state of the coun- 
try. It should be borne in mind that the 
Southern States offered a field for the cul- 
tivation of cotton superior to any other on 
the globe. The water they must supply in 
other places by irrigation nature gave them 
in the Southern States of America. When 
the slave system was well managed and 
profitably conducted, it was self-supporting, 
and in that the planters had another 
great advantage in the production of cot- 
ton. Thus, cotton could not hitherto have 
been grown in India for the same price 
as in America, and the price at which 
it could have been grown in India would 
not have been given by Manchester. But 


the times were changed, and Government 


should take measures to make up for the 
deficient supply of cotton from the Sou- 
thern States. It was probable that nei- 
ther the one nor the other of the parties 
in America would cease the conflict until 
the question of slavery was settled, and 
then the advantages which the Southern 
States had hitherto derived from slave 
cultivation would to a great extent be 
at an end. Consequently, the cultivation 
of this product in the South would be 
limited by the restriction or abolition of 
slavery, and we should have to look else- 
where for much of our supplies. The whole 
yield from Algeria, Egypt, &c., would not 
provide for more than six weeks’ consump- 
tion. In case they should lose one-fourth 
of the supply from America, India would 
have to double her supply to make up even 
that small portion of the American defi- 
ciency. It was, therefore, necessary that 
they should draw out the power of cotton- 
growing in India ; and the fact that India 
had sent them this year such an enormous 
supply disposed of the argument respecting 
her capacity to produce cotton. In the 
district of Dharwar, by the simple intro- 
duction of New Orleans seed, the produce 
per acre had been increased from 80 |b. or 
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90 Ib. to 200 Ib. Even this was but half 
the acreable produce of America, and yet, 
if attained on only the present extent of 
cotton land in India, it would supply all 
we required. It was difficult to introduce 
a new system of agriculture, but not diffi- 
cult to improve an existing one. That 
was all that was needed in India. He 
hoped the Government would do all in 
their power to improve the cultivation of 
cotton in India. They might give legiti- 
mate assistance by providing the Natives 
with a supply of the seed of the improved 
plant, by making roads of access to the 
cotton districts, and by repairing and re- 
storing the ancient reservoirs and canal 
irrigation works of the country. 

Mr. GREGSON said, it was unfortu- 
nate that we had not earlier considered the 
danger of depending almost entirely on one 
source of supply ; and he believed that if 
enterprise and capital had been expended 
on India in former years, the supply of 
cotton from that country would have been 
sufficient to meet all the demands that 
could be made upon it. Last year the 
western side of India supplied nearly a 
million bales. He was afraid, however, 
that if the affairs in America should be 
settled, we should neglect India as before. 
All that was wanting to ensure the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in India, was that the native 
cultivators should feel assured that there 
would be permanency in the demand, and 
they would easily raise the production to two 
or three million bales a year. What he re- 
commended was that the capitalists should 
themselves take up the matter. Instead of 
erying to Jupiter for help, let them put 
their own shoulders to the wheel. If they 
would but supply capital, the skill and la- 
bour necessary would be easily forthcom- 
ing. He sympathized greatly with the 
distress of the manufacturing districts, and 
he regretted that the finances of India 
would not permit the removal of the duty 
on English imports, but, at the same time, 
he thought they should remember that 
India had herself reason to complain. It 
would be only too glad if her sugar, for 
instance, was taxed no more than 5 per 
cent, instead of 50 per cent. 

Mr. VANSITTART could not admit 
that past Governments had done nothing 
to promote the growth of cotton in India, 
because it was distinctly proved before the 
Colonization Committee, that all that was 
needed was that English capitalists should 
prove to the natives that they were ia 
earnest in this matter, and were not pre- 
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pared to blow hot and cold with regard to 
it. It was also shown that it was not ne- 
ceasary that any Englishman should hold 
land of his own. All that was necessary 
was that he should locate himself or his 
agent in some thickly-peopled district 
where the land had been settled, and make 
advances to the Native farmer or ryot, and 
then apply his skill in preparing the cotton 
for market in a superior manner to that 
which was usually the case with the cotton 
exported from India. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


LOSS OF THE SHIP “ CONQUEROR.” 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Sm JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, 
he wished to move for a copy of the cor- 
respondence of the Board of Admiralty in 
reference to the late naval court-martial 
held at Bermuda, which acquitted the Cap- 
tain of the Conqueror for the loss of that 
ship. He also desired to ask the Attorney 
General whether it was his opinion that 
the Admiralty had acted legally in punish- 
ing by reprimand an officer who had been 
fully acquitted by the sentence of a court- 
martial ; and also, whether it was in ac- 
cordance with law to visit with censure an 
officer for the arguments adduced by him 
as a prisoner in his defence ? 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House a Copy of the Corre- 
spondence of the Board of Admiralty in reference 
to the recent Naval Court Martial held at Ber- 
muda which acquitted the Captain of the Con- 
queror for the loss of that ship,” 


—instead thereof. 


Lorp CLARENCE PAGET hoped that 
his hon. and gallant Friend would not 
press for the production of the correspond- 
ence between the Admiralty and Admiral 
Milne ; but he should have no objection to 
produce the general order which had been 
issued in consequence of the court-martial 
referred to, and the object of which was to 
correct the erroneous view taken by the 
officers composing that court as to the re- 
sponsibility of a captain on occasions when 
a ship was in danger. The communications 
between the Admiralty and its officers, 
although they were conducted as public 
correspondence, were to all intents and pur- 
poses departmental and to a great extent 
confidential. If that system were altered, 
the result would be that officers would 
make their reports with a view to publica- 
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tion. He had no objection, at the same 
time, to state the circumstances in which 
the Admiralty order originated. Sir A. 
Milne, than whom there was not a more 
zealous or excellent officer, had occasion to 
remark that several of Her Majesty’s ships 
got aground on the North American sta- 
tion, and that the captains were inclined in 
those instances to throw the responsibility 
on the masters of the vessels. Sir Alexan- 
der Milne thought it incumbent on him to 
issue an order to the fleet which he com- 
manded, pointing out that it was a mistake 
on the part of the captains to suppose that 
they were not responsible for the ground- 
ing of their ships; and the Admiralty, 
when the order was sent home, taking 
exactly the same view, issued a general 
order, in which that point was insisted 
upon. The hon. and gallant Baronet 
was quite wrong in stating that the Ad- 
miralty had punished the captain of the 
Conqueror. Under the circumstances, he 
hoped the Motion would not be pressed. 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought the Ad- 
miralty had gone a great deal further than 
would appear from the statement of the 
noble Lord. They had not merely ex- 
pressed a general opinion with regard to 
the duties of commanders under all circum- 
stances, but they entered into the merits of 
the particular case and declared that they 
entirely disagreed from the finding of the 
court-martial which acquitted the Captain 
of the Conqueror. They had taken the 
very unusual course of reversing, to a great 
extent, the finding of the eight able and 
distinguished officers who investigated the 
ease on the spot, and who had ail the facts 
before them; and they declared they 
‘‘ considered Captain Sotheby to have been 
highly culpable in not taking the neces- 
sary precautions.” After that officer had 
been tried by his peers with the greatest 
impartiality, the inquiry lasting eight days, 
he must say that the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty had inflicted extreme hardship upon 
him by reversing the verdict which acquit- 
ted him in the most complete manner, and 
by holding him up to the country as culpa- 
ble for the loss of his ship, without giving 
him any opportunity of being heard in his 
own defence. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the hon. and gallant Baronet had 
asked two Questions—whether the Admi- 
ralty had acted legally in punishing, by 
reprimand, an officer fully acquitted by 
court-martial, and in visiting with censure 
arguments used in defence? It was in- 
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convenient to discuss abstract questions of 
law in that House; and he preferred to 
address himself to the facts of the case. 
Captain Sotheby was in eommand of tlie 
Conqueror, which was wrecked on a coral 
reef. In his defence before the court- 
miartial he claimed for eaptains a large ex- 
emption from responsibility, with reference 
to the navigation of a ship; and sought to 
east the main responsibility on the master. 
The court-martial seemed to adopt that 
view : for they entirely acquitted Captain 
Sotheby, and reprimanded the master. It 
was only natural and right, therefore, when 
Captain Sotheby had put forward doctrines 
in his defence which they disapproved, and 
when those doctrines had been ratified and 
sanctioned by the officers composing the 
court-martial, that the Admiralty should 
declare their opinion that those doctrines 
were exceedingly dangerous, and were, 
in fact, a misconstruction of the printed 
orders issued for the conduct of officers. 
He thought it was quite within their com- 
petence to express such an opinion ; and 
he did not see how it could have been more 
legitimately made known than in a general 
order, which Admiral Milne was instrueted 
to communicate to the officers under his 
command. Captain Sotheby himself, hay- 


ing come home, as a matter of fairness 
received a copy of the letter addressed 


to Sir Alexander Milne: but this was 
no formal act of ‘‘censuré,”’ as the terms 
of the Question supposed. The Lords 
of the Admiralty were Commissioners for 
executing the Office of Lord High Ad- 
tuiral, and there could be no doubt that 
such a functionary, if he existed, being 
charged with the maintenance of the dis- 
eipline of the navy, would have full power 
to publish any order calculated to correct 
& prevalent opinion fraught with conse- 
quences dangerous to that discipline. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, it must be sub- 
versive of all discipline in the navy to 
Tearn that a solemn expression of opinion 
by the Lords of the Admiralty that a par- 
ticular officer’s conduct had been ‘highly 
eulpable ’’ was not to be looked on by that 
‘officer as a punishment. He believed that 
no punishment could be more severe to a 
high-minded man than to pronounce that 
he had been guilty of culpable negligence. 
It was the very first instance in which 
Buch a course had been attempted on the 
part of the Admiralty. The only way in 
which it could be attempted to justify the 
measure was by the Navy Discipline Act 
of 1860. In the Act of 1860 there was 


The Attorney General 
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a clause empowering the Admiralty to an- 
nul, modify, or suspend the sentence of a 
court-martial ; but it was not intended 
that the Admiralty should avail themselves 
of that clause for thé purpose of aggra- 
vating a sentence, He thought that clause 
was brought forward in consequence of the 
old story of Admiral Byng being a victim 
to the inability of the Admiralty to relieve 
him from the sentence of a court-martial, 
The change was made in order that the 
law might not be so Draéonic as it had 
been. It was quite true the Admiralty 
had the power of cashiering an officer 
without trying him by court-martial ; 
but when a court-martial had been held 
on the captain of the Conqueror, and he 
had been poe innocent, it was con- 
trary to all our notions of English justice 
that the Admiralty should declare hiin 
guilty of culpable negligence. No court 
in this country, with the exception of the 
Star Chamber, had ever exercised such a 


ower. 
F Mr. DILLWYN said, he was of opinion 
that the country viewed with great satis- 
faction the course adopted by the Admi- 
ralty in this case. If they had not inter- 
fered, the doctrine would have gone forth 
that captains were not responsible for the 
navigation of their ships. The law had 
been laid down very clearly by the hon. 
and learned Attorney General. 

Cotonet DICKSON said, he could not 
agree with the hon. Member who had just 
spoken, that the law had been laid down 
very clearly by the Attorney General. 
That hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
think it advisable to treat of abstract 
questions of law in that House ; but the 
question before them was not an abstract 
question. It was @ question of the honour 
of an officer, which honour had been most 
grossly outraged by the Admiralty, Per- 
haps hon. Gentlemen were not aware of 
the effeet which the words “highly eulpa- 
ble,” as applied to a gallant officer’s con- 
duct, would have on his prospects. He 
could not but think it & most outrageous 
thing for the Admiralty to have come 
forward and stigmatized Captain Sotheby 
in the manner they had done, after he 
had been fully and honourably acquitted 
by the officers appointed to try him. 

Viscoust PALMERSTON : Sir, I can 
quite understand that hon. Members may 
take an interest in the individual captain 
the subject of this discussion ; but I trust 
the House will take an interest in the ships 
of Her Majesty’s navy, Now, I think the 
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ease. It must have been an unpleasant 


duty, bat a duty they had to perform. It | 


appeared to them, on looking into the 
statements in the casé, that Captain 


Sotheby was culpable in not having taken | 


the precautions he ought for the safety of 
his ship ; and, however unpleasant it must 
have been to them to pronounce their opi- 
nion on an officer against whom 4a court- 
martial had not expressed an opinion, I 
think it was a duty they owed to the ser- 
vice and the country to make a statement 
with respect to a matter involving the 
safety of Het Majesty’s navy. It is no 
light matter that one of the finest ships in 
the navy has been lost by inattention to 
those physical circumstances an attention 
to which might have saved her. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
says the Admiralty did not exceed their 
legal powers, and I agree with my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Dillwyn) that they only did 
their duty, however painfal the course 
adopted by them may be to the friends of 
the officer concerned. They did not alter 
the sentence. The officer has not been 
dismissed the service. They in no respect 
altered his position in the service, though 
they expressed as they ought to have done, 
their opinion that sufficient attention had 
not been paid in a case where attention 
might have saved one of the finest ships in 
Her Majesty’s navy. 


Question put, “ That the words. pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
42: Majority, 25. 


HOLYHEAD HARBOUR.—QUESTION. 


Cotonet DUNNE said, he rose to call 
the attention of the House to the alleged 
inconvenient and dangerous state of the 
landing pier at Holyhead ; and to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether the 
Government intend to take any and what 
steps so as to secure the safety of the Irish 
steam packets and the passengers from and 
to Ireland during the next winter? The 
landing pier at frolyhead was at present 
in an inconvenient and dangerous state. 

Lory CLARENCE PAGET said, Her 
Majesty’s Government were anxious to 
carry out the necessary improvements of 
the pier at Holyhead ; bat, however im- 
portant it was that the work should be 
carried on during the fine weather of the 
summer, it was positively necessary to 
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come to some sort of understanding with the 
London and North Western Company and 
the City of Dublin Steam Packet Com- 
pany that they would abide by their con- 
tract. The Treasury were in almost daily 
communication with those companies; and 
he hoped the matter would be shortly ar- 
ranged. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Supply considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit © 
again To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Resolved, 


“That, towards making good the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the sum of Ten Mil- 
lions be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported this day. 
Committee sit again To-morrow. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TREATY BILL. 
LEAVE, FIRST READING. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
rose to move for leave to introduce a Bill 
to carry into effect the treaty between Her 
Majesty and the United States of America 
for the suppression of the African slave 
trade. The American Government had 
behaved in the handsomest manner in re- 
ference to the treaty. They had long been 
aware that the American flag had been 
perverted as a cover for carrying on the 
slave trade, and sensible of the evil and 
inconvenience to which that practice had 
given rise, they had of their own accord 
proposed the treaty, which was in all re- 
spects adapted, as far as their flag was 
concerned, to put an end to the perpetra- 
tiow of the crime. 

Leave given. 


Bill to carry into effect the Treaty between 
Her Majesty and the United States of America, 
for the suppression of the African Slave Trade, 
ordered to be brought in by Viscount Palmerston 
and Sir George Grey. 


Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Monday next, and to be printed 
‘Bill 160}. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, June 20, 1362. 


Minourss. ]— Pusric Brris.—2° Petroleum ; Pier 
and Harbour Orders Confirmation; Partner- 
ship Law Amendment. 

3° Merchant Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment ; 
Salmon Fisheries (Scotland) ; West India In- 
cumbered Estates Act Amendment; Sale of 
Spirits. 
POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
[BILL No. 15.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 11 (Property hitherto exempt 
from rating as being used for charitable or 
public purposes to be rated). 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
wished to move the insertion after the 
word ‘ purpose,” of the words ‘except 
churches and chapels used exclusively for 
religious worship and open to the public, 
graveyards where no charge is made for 
interments, school-rooms used for the gra- 
tuitous education of children, court-houses, 
gaols, and bridewells.”” He thought, that 


whilst the intention of the clause was that 
property of all other kinds should be sub- 
ject to the payment of poor rates, all 
descriptions of property which were used 


for public or religious purposes ought to 
be excluded from the necessity of contri- 
buting to such payment. 

Mr. VANCE expressed his concurrence 
in the Amendment. A Select Committee 
on the subject of trading had recommended 
that charities and buildings used for scien- 
tific purposes should not be taxed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he ob- 
served that several hon. Members had 
Amendments on the paper to move the 
omission of the clause altogether. He 
would suggest, therefore, with a view to 
save time, that the House should agree to 
the Amendment, and then discuss the 
question as to whether the clause should 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he had no objec- 
tion to that course, but he should Vote 
against the clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Question, “That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, he 
should move the omission of the clause, 
there being a strong feeling against taxing 
institutions established for charitable pur- 
poses, and he hoped the right hon. Baro- 
net would give way on that point. 
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Lorp NAAS said, he did not desire 
to exclude from exemption buildings 
wholly devoted to religious purposes, but 
it was his wish to limit the exemption to 
certain cases. Year by year the evil of 
property being exempted from the pay- 
ment of poor rates was increasing. In 
the two unions of the city of Dublin property 
of the value of nearly £67,000 a year was 
exempted from poor rates altogether. 
Under the operation of the law there was 
no definite rule to guide the Valuation 
Commissioners, and the consequence was 
that several inferior institutions in Dublin 
were exempted. Amongst them was the 
office of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
the Committee House of Charitable Socie- 
ties, in Circus Street ; sextons’ dwellings, 
the Irish Church Mission House, the re- 
sidence of the governor of the military 
prison, the Canteen, Royal Barracks, the 
School of Medicine. Trinity College, 
however, a building wholly devoted to 
educational purposes, was not exempt. 
In the year 1861-2, a Vote of £60,900 
was taken by the Government in aid of 
the local assessment to the poor rate, 
upon property in their possession, thereby 
admitting the principle that that class of 
property ought to contribute. But, per- 
haps, the worst case was that of Dublin 
Castle, oceupied by persons living in 
commedious houses and drawing Govern- 
ment salaries, but who contributed no- 
thing to the rate. He was in favour of 
the clause as amended, not wishing that 
exemption should be extended beyond 
the classes of property comprised in_ the 
Amendment. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he con- 
eurred with the noble Lord in thinking 
that a great deal of property was impro- 
perly exempt from poor rates. It would 
be, however, better to deal with these 
exemptions by a Tenement Valuation Bill, 
and he therefore thought it would be judi- 
cious to expunge the clause. 

Sir EDWARD GROGAN said, he was 
opposed to the omission of the clause, 
By passing the clause, as amended, they 
would exempt all property which was en- 
titled to be exempted from the payment of 
rates, and would leave all other property 
rateable. The clause would not interfere 
with tenement valuation. It would exempt 
places of worship and schools from taxa- 
tion ; but not convents, and buildings of 
that character. 

Mr. BLAKE suggested that the land- 
lords should pay the rate on buildings used 
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for charitable purposes, and that the oceu- 
ier should be exempted. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
objection to retain the clause was, that it 
aid not properly find its place in a Bill for 
the relief of the poor, and he thought, 
therefore, it would be desirable to omit the 
clause from the Bill. Besides, its object 
was already provided for by an existing 
law, which said that buildings used for 
charitable purposes, science, literature, 
and the fine arts should be exempted from 
rating. 

Mr. SCULLY proposed that the clause 
should be rejected, and that another well- 
considered clause should be brought for- 
ward on the report. 

Mr. M‘MAHON observed that a refe- 
rence to the statutes showed that the land- 
lord of a public establishment was liable 
to poor rate in respect of the rent he re- 
ceived for it. 

Question put, “That Clause 11, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 46 ; 
Noes 62: Majority 16. 


Clauses 12 to 15 were then agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Limitation of Property and 
Proxy Claims). 

Mr. SCULLY said, he would move the 
omission of the word “five” in order to 
insert ‘* two,”’ his object being to limit the 
time during which a person should be en- 
titled to hold a proxy for the election of 
& guardian to two years instead of five. 
Such was the law of England, and he could 
see no reason why a different law should 
be made to apply to Ireland. 

Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 39, 
to leave out “‘ five,’’ and insert ‘‘ two.”’ 


Mr. VANCE said, he should support 
the clause as it stood. 

Mr. COGAN said, he should support the 
Amendment. The Chief Commissioner of 
the Poor Laws in Ireland had stated before 
a Committee which sat last year to inquire 
into the Poor Laws, that in many instances 
proxies were held and votes given in re- 
spect of property which no longer belonged 
to the person who gave the proxy. It was 
therefore desirable to limit the time during 
which a proxy should be held. 

Si ROBERT PEEL said, the subject 
had been well considered in the Select 
Committee, the members of which thought 
assimilation undesirable ; and he trusted 
that the clause would be retained un- 
altered. 
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Lord NAAS said, the circumstances in 
Ireland were altogether different from those . 
in England ; and assimilation of the ma- 
chinery of voting was therefore not a 
desideratum. 

Lorp FERMOY said, he disliked proxies 
altogether ; but if they were to be retained, 
it was desirable that they should be fre- 
quently renewed. Therefore he should 
support the proposed restriction. 

Mr. BUTT said, the objection to five 
years was that it opened the door to fraud. 
Proxies might be held at a time when the 
person who had given them had lost his 
property. 

Mr. GEORGE vindicated the system of 
landlords voting by proxy, and contended 
that the clause as it stood, with the larger 
number of proxies to be in existence for 
five years, was preferable to the proposed 
restriction. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, a proxy 
was given to the landlord for the purpose 
of protecting his property. Now, it might 
frequently happen that a proxy might get 
into bad hands. It was advisable, there- 
fore, that frequent opportunity should be 
given to the landlord for revising his 
proxy, and on that ground he should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
should support the clause, which rendered 
it necessary to renew proxies once in five 
years, and preserved power in the landlords 
to revoke them at any time. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he advocated the 
stricter limitation. Railway proxies could 
only be given for a particular occasion. 

Mr. LONGFIELD said, he thought 
that the checks against fraud were so 
effectual that the limitation to two years 
would be injurious to the rights of pro- 
perty, without in the slightest degree 
affording any additional protection against 
fraud. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
that asa landlord, he would prefer giving 
his proxies for the shorter period, since it 
would be a very disagreeable step to take 
to recall a proxy. 


Question put, ‘ That ‘ five’ stand part 
of the Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 101 ; 
Noes 32: Majority 69. 


Lorp NAAS said, he thought it would bo 
a fair compromise to substitute ‘* twenty ”’ 
for *‘ten’’ as the limit of proxies which 





any one person was entitled to hold. From 
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information that had reached him he did 
. not doubt, that if ten proxies were the 
maximum, it would practically amount in 
many cases to an act of disfranchisement. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the question 
was one of importance, inasmuch as in 
Dublin there was the case of one person 
holding 2,000 proxies, and of another 
holding more than 1,000; whilst in Eng- 
land no one was at liberty to hold more 
than four. He saw no reason for depart- 
ing from the Resolution of the Committee, 
which fixed the number of proxies at ten. 
In selecting ten as the maximum he had 
only followed the precedent set by the 
noble Lord in an Act brought in by him 
in 1858. He hoped the Committee would 
adhere to the conclusion which had been 
arrived at by the Select Committee, 

Si EDWARD GROGAN said, he ob- 
jected to any limitation. Supposing that 
he had given his own proxies to an agent, 
was that a reason why the agent should 
not hold the proxies of other landholders ? 
He denied that any gentleman in Dublin 
ever held 1,000 proxies. Proxies were 
held by agents pro hac vice ; and he de- 
nied the right of any one to interfere in the 
matter. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would move an 
Amendment, of which he had given notice, 
that the number of proxies to be held by 
the same person should be limited to five. 


Amendment 
leave out ‘‘ ten 


Mr. COGAN said, that in reference to 
the denial of the hon. Baronet (Sir E. 
Grogan) that 1,000 proxies had been held 
by one individual, it appeared from the 
evidence taken before a Committee last 
year that an Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioner stated that he had known 1,000 
votes given by one agent. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he would withdraw 
his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


proposed, in line 43, to 
”* and insert “‘ five.” 


Another Amendment proposed, in line 
43, to leave out “ten,” and insert 
“twenty ” (Lord Naas). 


Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he could not 
set his opinion against that of the Commit- 
tee, and he felt bound to say that the num- 
ber ‘‘ ten” had been adopted after careful 
consideration by the Government. 

Lorp NAAS explained, that since he 
had expressed the opinion to which the 
right hon. Baronet had referred, he had 


Lord Naas 
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received information which led him to the 
belief that the restriction to ten would prac- 
tically lead to disfranchisement in many 
unions. 

Lorp FERMOY explained, that the ob. 
ject of granting proxies was to give to 
landlords votes for elections to seats at 
boards of guardians; not to give the power 
of interfering with the transaction of any 
business before tue board. 


Question put, ‘That ‘ten’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 90; 
Noes 62: Majority 28. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to move 
additional words, providing that all persons 
exercising the privilege of voting by proxy 
should each time previous to availing them- 
selves of it make a solemn declaration that 
they still held unchanged the franchise on 
which it was founded. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was im- 
possible for the Government to entertain 
the proposition. A solemn declaration 
meant a declaration before a magistrate. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 17 to 20 were also agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Paid Officers and others in- 
capable of serving as Guardians). 

Mr. COGAN said, he wished to move 
the omission of certain words which would 
prevent the election to a seat at the board 
of any officer who had been dismiased by 
the Commissioners within five years pre- 
viously. He thought it monstrous that it 
should be in the power of the Commis. 
sioners to brand a man so far as to dis- 
qualify him from being re-elected by the 
votes of his fellow-ratepayers. It by no 
means followed as a matter of course that 
the decision of the Commissioners must be 
in all cases right. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 15, to leave out the words 
“nor any person who, having been such paid 
officer, shall have been dismissed.” 

Lorp NAAS observed, that he thought 
the provision in the clause was a very good 
one. 

Mr. WALDRON said, he should sup- 
port the clause. He knew a case in which 
a paid officer, who had been dismissed for 
misconduct, took his seat next week as @ 
member of the board of guardians, which 
refused to act with him. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he should 
support the clause. Indeed, he thought 
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the words ‘‘ by the Commissioners’’ should 
be omitted, so as to extend the disqualifica- 
tion for re-election to officers dismissed by 
the boards of guardians, as well as to 
those dismissed by the Commissioners. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS suggested the 
withdrawal of the clause, in order that 
another might be framed narrowing the 
restriction. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he must de- 
cline to withdraw the clause, which was 
analogous to one in the English law. 


Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 116; 
Noes 28: Majority 88. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he would move 
to insert the words ‘‘ for fraud, embezzle- 
ment, or any criminal offence” after the 
word ‘‘ dismissed,’’ so that only grave mis- 
conduct should incapacitate a person from 
serving on the board. 

Lorp NAAS said, that in that ease the 
words ‘‘ by the Commissioners” should be 
omitted also, so as to make the clause 
extend to dismissals by boards of guar- 
dians. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he must 
object to the words ‘‘ gross misconduct.” 
The phrase was not a legal one. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Then I withdraw 
“ gross misconduct.” 

Mr. SCULLY said, he would recom- 
mend that the words should run, “any 
person who should have been dismissed 
for any criminal offence.”” These words 
would enable the question of criminality to 
be raised in a court of justice, if a man 
were dismissed by the Commissioners on any 
such alleged ground. It would be “ gross 
misconduct”’ in that House to consent to 
brand a man, whose only offence might be 
difference of opinion with the guardians or 
Poor Law Commissioners. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, he 
would move an Amendment to omit the 
words ‘‘ within five years previously.”’ If 
an officer had been dismissed for miscon- 
duet, he ought not to be eligible to sit 
upon the board by which he had been dis- 
missed. 


Amendment proposed, in line 17, to 
leave out the words ‘ within five years 
previously.”’ 


{ Junz 20, 1862} 
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Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the . 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 100; 
Noes 33: Majority 67. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Friday next, at Twelve of the clock. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL—QUESTION. 


Sir ROBERT PEEL stated that he pro- 
posed to ask the House to go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill at another morning sit- 
ting on the following Friday, after the 
Poor Relief Bill had been gone through. 

Me. WHITESIDE said, that the ques- 
tion of the registration of marriages was 
intimately connected with that of births 
and deaths, and the principle involved was 
too important to be discussed at a morning 
sitting. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he objected to 
come down to a morning sitting to dis- 
cuss a Bill which there was no serious in- 
tention of passing. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF BELGRADE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he 
wished to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether ac- 
counts have been received that the Turk- 
ish Fortress at Belgrade have bombarded 
the Servian portion of that town? Whe- 
ther Baron Hubner has offered, at Con- 
stantinople, the assistance of Austrian 
Troops to co-operate with the Porte, 
either in Bosnia, Servia, or elsewhere ; 
and whether any such intervention by one 
of the Great Powers, independently of the 
others, is compatible with the existing 
Treaties ? 

Mr. LAYARD stated in reply, that the 
Government had received information that 
the Turkish fortress at Belgrade had bom- 
barded the Servian portion of the town. 
He understood that the Servians had 
offered considerable provocation to the 
Turks. Two or three of the latter had 
been murdered, and on the 16th the Ser- 
vians, by a surprise, took possession of 
two of the gates of the Turkish quarter. 
On the 17th, some shots having been 
fired at the fortress, the Turkish garrison 
was led to believe that an attack was go- 
ing to be made upon them, and opened a 
bombardment on a part of the town. The 
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Consuls immediately interfered ; and as 
soon as the British Government were ap- 
prised of the occurrence, they took such 
measures as they thought most calculated 
to stop the effusion of blood. The bom- 
bardment, he believed, did not last more 
than four hours. A telegram had just 
been received from the Turkish Govern- 
ment stating that a Commissioner would 
be immediately despatched to Belgrade to 
investigate the matter, and that every 
effort would be made to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of the differences 
which had arisen. He was not aware 
that the Austrian Ambassador had of- 
fered to send troops to co-operate with 
the Porte in Bosnia, Servia, or elsewhere. 
With regard to the third question, he could 
only say that the interpretation of Euro- 
pean Treaties could not be decided by a 
mere question and answer in that House, 
and any expression of opinion on his own 
part could be but that of an individual. 


BLOCKADE OF MEXICO. 
QUESTION, 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, on what grounds the 
French commenced to blockade the Mexi- 
can coast on May Ist; and whether the 
French Government did not notify this 
blockade until June 5th; and why Her 
Majesty’s Government did not give notice 
of the Blockade until June 17th. He also 
wished to know what time would be al- 
lowed to vessels now on the voyage out, or 
at present loading in England, to enter the 
Mexican ports ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, the noble Lord 
was in error in supposing that the French 
Government had notified the blockade on 
the 5th of May. The notice which ap- 
peared in the Moniteur of that date did 
not amount to an official notification to this 
country. The official notice did not reach 
the English Embassy at Paris until the 
night of the 13th. On its arrival in Lon- 
don it was sent to the Law Officers of 
the Crown to be examined, and was then 
published in the first Gazette on the 17th. 
He had not received notice of the last 
question of the noble Lord, and could not 
therefore answer it satisfactorily at that 
moment. He would give a reply on 
Monday. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
wished to know whether the blockade did 
not commence on the Ist of May. 
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Mr. LAYARD said, he understood 
that before a blockade could be pro- 
perly established official notification must 
be given to the countries affected by it. 


THE OPIUM CROP IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. TORRENS said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther there is any truth in the statements 
which have been published in various 
Newspapers, of a deficiency in the yield of 
Opium for the season ; and if so, whether 
it is likely that any loss will ensue in 
the Revenue in India; and whether any 
representation of grievances has been made 
to the local Government by Ryots in dif- 
ferent Zillahs in Bengal, who receive ad- 
vances from the Government there, to ena- 
ble them to cultivate the Poppy plant ; if 
so, will he describe generally what are the 
grievances complained of, and whether the 
Governor General or the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor has appointed a Commission to inquire 
into them ? 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, he had 
received no official information upon any 
of the points to which the hon. Member 
had directed attention. He had reason to 
believe that there had been some failure 
in the opium crop, but it by no means fol- 
lowed that there would be a loss of Re- 
venue, because the sale of a smaller quan- 
tity at a higher price might produce as 
good a Revenue as that of a larger quan- 
tity at a lower rate. 


ARMSTRONG GUNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GORE LANGTON said, in the 
absence of his hon. Colleague (Mr. Berke- 
ley), he would beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War, The reason why the Re- 
turns respecting the Armstrong guns, 
moved for on the 7th day of March and 
withdrawn, and renewed on the 18th day 
of March with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State for War, have not 
been laid upon the table at this late period 
of the Session ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that this 
Return had to be founded upon the ac- 
counts of the Royal Gun Factory for the 
year ending the 31st of March last. These 
accounts had only lately been made up in 
a complete form. The Return would 
shortly be ready. 
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THE FORTS AT SPITHEAD. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he rose 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the Plans of the Forts proposed 
to be erected at Spithead have been finally 
determined on; and, if so, what is the 
estimated cost of each of those Forts ; 
and whether it has been decided what shall 
be the number and calibre of the guns to 
be placed in each Fort, and what is the 
estimated cost of such armament. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that he 
should on Monday next move a Resolu- 
tion with respect to Fortifications, and he 
would then give the information which was 
desired by the noble Lord. 


MURDER OF DR. MACCARTHY AT PISA. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether the murderer of Dr. 
MacCarthy at Pisa has been brought to 
justice ; and, if so, with what result ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
lay upon the table of the House the Cor- 
respondence and Papers on the subject ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that the murderer 
of Dr. MacCarthy was brought to trial on 
the 10th of March and sentenced to ten 
years’ confinement, and to pay an indem- 
nity to the family of the deceased. Upon 
the subject of the trial our Consul wrote, 
after giving some details— 

“T have to add that the case was most care- 

fully got up. The examinations were conducted 
with great regularity, and it was evident that the 
proceedings were watched with interest by mem- 
bers of the Bench and the Bar who were not 
conducting the case. The other business of the 
Court was made to give way, and, as regards 
the expedition with which the case was carried 
through, it ought to be remembered that two 
months only elapsed from the commission of the 
offence to the punishment of the offender. No 
authorities wel have acted with greater con- 
sideration, firmness, and efficiency than had the 
Italian authorities,” 
The Consul went on to state, that although 
some people might take exception to the 
punishment as too lenient, it was accord- 
ing to the Tuscan code, by which the 
punishment of death was abolished ; and 
as the imprisonment was accompanied by 
solitude and silence, although the mur- 
derer was a very hale man, there was 
searcely a chance of his surviving his 
punishment. 


{Junz 20, 1862} 
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TRADE MARKS BILL,—QUESTION, 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, having fixed the Trade Marks Bill 
for Monday next, he will be prepared to 
state the day when the Government will 
bring it on ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he hoped 
to be able to fix a day on Monday, 

Mr. ROEBUCK: Will it come on next 
week ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON ; I will say on 
Monday. 


SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


UNITED STATES—RECOGNITION OF 
THE SOUTHERN STATES OF AMERICA, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. W. 8. LINDSAY said, that it had 
been his intention to have submitted to 
the House that evening a Resolution the 
object of which would have been the re- 
cognition of the Southern States of Ame- 
rica ; but many hon. Members whom he 
had consulted, and whose opinions he was 
bound to respect, had recommended that 
he should postpone the Motion. In de- 
ference to their opinions he proposed to 
postpone it until the 11th of July. Before 
that time he trusted that Her Majesty’s 
Governnent would see the necessity of 
taking in hand a question so grave and 
important, and one which properly be- 
longed to the Executive, and would thus 
render it unnecessary for any private Mem- 
ber to submit to the consideration of the 
House the desirability of recognising the 
Southern States, because it must be ap- 
parent to all men that before long those 
States must become an independent nation, 


THE “BRITISH STAR” NEWSPAPER, 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. MAGUIRE: I appear, Sir, not 
only on behalf of a British subject who 
has been wronged in his property, but in 
vindication of a principle which every 
man in this House holds dear. It has been 
proclaimed over and over from the Trea- 
sury Bench that England is not alone the 
home of liberty, but the propagandist of 
freedom, The case to which I am about 
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to refer, proves that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have violated that principle of free- 
dom; and I stand here to demand an 
explanation of the reasons which induced 
them to commit an act which, if properly 
understood by this country, ought to bring 
a blush of shame to the cheek of every 
Englishman. Liberty of the press is no 
longer a cant phrase in this country ; it is 
a household word—a creed which the na- 
tion professes, and, better than professes, 
believes. Her Majesty’s Government have 
violated that principle; and in their man- 
ner of doing so, they have done more to 
degrade the dignity and character of the 
country than any misguided Government 
has almost ever done by their official 
blunders. The British Government have, 
so far as they could, suppressed a British 
paper, published in London by a naturalized 
British subject, an elector of the City of 
London—one who pays his rates and taxes 
like any Englishman. The gentleman to 
whom I refer—M. Zenos—is a Greek by 
birth, but he has lived fourteen years in 
this country; and if he have any one 
feeling stronger than another, it is admira- 
tion of the laws and institutions of Eng- 
land, and of the genius and virtues of her 
people. 
of M. Zenos than my own. This gentle- 
man, who is engaged in extensive mercan- 
tile transactions, and who is well known 
in the City, having also a taste for literary 
pursuits, established a paper, some two 
years since, with the noble and patriotic 
object of infusing, so far as he was able, 
European ideas and civilization, together 
with a knowledge of European progress, 
into European Turkey, but’ especially 
among his compatriots of the East, whe- 
ther in Greece proper, or in the Ottoman 
Empire. The main portion of this paper, 
which is printed in modern Greek, and 
profusely illustrated, is devoted to literary, 
scientific, and artistic subjects. The illus- 
trations are of the highest order of art; 
and as to the literary portion of it, those 
who have had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the British Star, speak 
of it in terms of praise. I hold in my 
hand a copy of the paper; and it is ne- 
cessary that I should call particular atten- 
tion to the fact that the political part, 
which consists but of four pages, can be 
easily separated from the main body of the 
paper. The political portion of the Bri- 
tish Star, consists of articles partly original 
and partly copied from the leading jour- 
nals of England. Among the latter there 
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would occasionally appear a thundering 
leader from the Zimes, or perhaps a spicy 
article from the Saturday Review. Only 
four pages, however, are devoted to poli- 
tical matter ; the great bulk of the paper 
being devoted to subjects of a literary, 
scientific, or artistic nature. It is essen. 
tial that this description should be borne 
in mind, as the sequel will show how im- 
portant it is in understanding the hard 
case of this British newspaper. On the 
8rd of May, M. Zenos, the proprietor of 
the British Star, received a communi- 
cation from Mr. Hill, the Under Secretary 
of the Post Office, informing him that, at 
the request of the Ottoman Government, 
received through Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, the Postmaster 
General had given directions to the British 
Postmaster at Constantinople not to deliver, 
but to return to this country, all copies of 
the British Star which might reach his 
office. Practically, this order amounted 
to a suppression of this newspaper in Eu- 
ropean Turkey. Could anything be worse 
than this in France? No; this was worse 
than that which we deprecate in France. 
In France, before a newspaper is sup- 
pressed, two warnings are given to its 
conductors. But the British Government, 


without any warning whatever, practically 


suppressed a British newspaper. The re- 
presentative of the greatest Power has 
thus degraded himself, his Government, * 
and his country, by becoming the instru- 
ment of one of the vilest despotisms in the 
world. [Zaughter.| Hon. Gentlemen may 
laugh, but I will prove what I assert. In 
this letter of the 3rd of May, the reason 
why the paper was suppressed is thus 
given—‘‘it being alleged by the Porte 
that such newspaper contains articles in- 
citing to revolt against the Government 
and laws of Turkey.” The letter did not 
state that the allegation had been proved, 
or that the noble Lord the Foreign Minis- 
ter, or the Under Secretary, had read these 
articles, and endorsed the statement of the 
Ottoman Government. The paper was 
suppressed in consequence of a simple al- 
legation ; and thus the British Government, 
the representative of the greatest Power 
in the world, made itself the catspaw of 
the vilest despotism in the world. M. 
Zenos immediately wrote to the noble 
Lord the Foreign Minister, denying that 
any such articles had appeared in his 
paper; and in proof of that assertion he 
forwarded to the Foreign Office a file of 
the paper for the current year. After 
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stating what his object was in establishing 
the British Star, M. Zenos adds— 


“* My paper has been very often in opposition 
to the Government of King Otho, and has pointed 
out, from time to time, the abuses that exist in 
the administration of affairs in Greece. It is this 
opposition, I fear, my Lord, that has caused the 
Government of the Sultan to apply to that of 
England, to prevent the circulation of my paper 
in Turkey. For, ashort time since, M. Barotsi, 


dragoman of the Greek Legation in Constantino- 
ple, meeting my father, who is my agent in that 
capital, told him, that as I persisted in my oppo- 
sition to the Government of King Otho, he, Ba- 
rotsi, would use all his influence with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in Turkey, to get him to sup- 
press the circulation of the British Star in that 


I hope the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary will be able to state that he was 
ignorant of any such contemptible in- 
trigue. M. Zenos however makes a pro- 
posal, to which I beg to call special atten- 
tion— 

“ Should your Lordship, after what I have sta- 
ted, still feel not justified in removing the pro- 
hibition placed on my paper, I beg to propose, that 
my paper being divided into two sections—one 
literary and scientific, and the other political, the 
former be permitted to pass through the British 
post-office, pending the settlement of this ques- 
tion. I have been at very considerable expense 
in preparing woodcuts illustrative of the Inter- 
national Exhibition. All this expenditure will be 
in a great measure thrown away if I be prevented 
sending my paper to Turkey, and the Greek popu- 
lation of that country will also be deprived of 
any knowledge of this great exhibition of inter- 
national industry ; and as the British Star, inde- 
pendently of its political views, has been the chief 
literary as well as scientific instructor of my com- 
patriots of the Ottoman Empire, I trust your 
Lordship will see fit to grant my petition.” 


What did the noble Lord say to this rea- 
sonable and moderate request? He had 
the following curt and snubbing answer 
written to this gentleman :— 

“Tam directed by Earl Russell to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 8th inst., in 
which, after adverting to the fact that the British 
Postmaster at Constantinople has been ordered 
not to distribute a paper called the British Star, 
you request that the literary and scientific por- 
tions of that journal may be forwarded separately, 
and I am to state in reply that Lord Russell can- 
not comply with your request.” 

M. Zenos was utterly amazed. For what 
had he proposed to do? To eliminate from 
his journal all that was political, or that 
could possibly give offence, and to confine 
it exclusively to that which would not only 
be harmless and unobjectionable, but useful 
and beneficial. You take pride in your 
International Exhibition, and you boast 
of the advantages which it is certain to 
confer on this country, as well as on all 
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other countries that obtain a knowledge of 
the advance which it: evidences in the 
material and artistic progress of the world 
M. Zenos was anxious to impart that in- 
formation to his compatriots in European 
Turkey ; but the British Government de- 
nied him the means and opportunity of 
so doing. M. Zenos was bewildered; he 
could not understand what this refusal 
meant; and after acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the last communication from the 
Foreign Office, he ventured to ask his 
Lordship the Foreign Minister his reasons 
for not granting his request. The House 
has often heard of Irish bulls; but the 
noble Lord—who has none of the vivacity 
of character which accounts for trivial 
mistakes of the kind, and which even re- 
deems some of the faults of my country- 
men, but who is distinguished, on the 
contrary, for all the coldness of the genu- 
ine John Bull—fell into one of the most 
absurd blunders of which I have ever 
heard, in his reply to M. Zenos. On the 
16th of May this reply was sent; and 
with respect to the language and its sense 
I certainly cannot congratulate the noble 
Lord or the hon. Gentleman opposite, if 
he had any hand in its composition. It 
was as follows :— 


“T am directed by Earl Russell to state to 
you, in reply to your letter of the 13th inst., 
that the political character of the newspaper 
called the British Star is sufficient to justify the 
British Post Office at Constantinople.” 


M. Zenos proposed to eliminate the poli- 
tical portion of the journal, and only to 
send abroad the literary and scientific 
sheets, which were not only unobjection- 
able but positively beneficial. This the 
noble Lord could not allow—why? Be- 
cause of the political character of the 
paper? Was that a practical bull, or was 
it not? Now, I ask for the demand, or 
request, made by the Ottoman Govern- 
ment, in which this correspondence origi- 
nated, and for the correspondence between 
the British Ambassador and the Home 
Government, in order that some explana- 
tion may be given of an act which is a dis- 
grace to this country. When I was asked 
by M. Zenos to bring this subject before 
Parliament, I urged him to tell me if 
any articles really had appeared in the 
British Star of the character attributed to 
them—namely, of inciting to revolt in 
Turkey ; and the answer given to that 
question was, that no such articles were 
published in his paper; and that in ad- 
dressing, as he did, the highest class of 
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his comptriots in the East, his chief object 
was to bring about as speedily as possible 
the realization of the solemn promises 
made by the Turkish Government to the 
Great Powers, and guaranteed by treaties 
in favour of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. I then asked him, “How can 
you account for this hostility to your 
paper? I cannot discover any valid 
reason on the face of the correspondence. 
Have you offended any one in authority?” 
M. Zenos could only account for the hos- 
tility shown towards him by the British 
Government or the Foreign Office, by the 
fact that he had inserted an article throw- 
ing ridicule upon certain statements of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite in reference to 
the Turkish loan, and which may have 
hurt the susceptibilities, financial or other- 
wise, of the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. That hon. Gentleman is no longer 
Chairman of the Ottoman Bank, the agent 
for the Ottoman Loan; he is, I under- 
stand, only a shareholder in that concern; 
but he still no doubt regards it with a 
kind of parental affection, and anything 
said against the Turkish Loan naturally 
excites his indignation. On the 14th of 


March, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Chichester (Mr. Freeland) the Under Se- 
cretary gave a glowing description of 


Turkish finances and Turkish reforms. 
He was asked by the hon. Member for 
Chichester to produce a document which 
was one of the ablest State papers ever 
presented to the House, and which, if any- 
thing could, might, if acted upon, prove 
the salvation of the Ottoman Empire. The 
document I refer to is the Report of Mr. 
Foster and Lord Hobart on the financial 
condition of Turkey. It was signed at 
and sent from Constantinople on the 7th 
of December, and reached the Foreign 
Office on the 20th of December. When 
the hon. Member for Chichester moved 
for that paper, the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary, asked him not to per- 
severe in his request, as the production of 
the Report might defeat the object for 
which it had been drawn up, and which 
the Turkish Government had in view. I 
venture to think that the object with which 
the Report had been refused on that occa- 
sion was to prevent it from damaging the 
Turkish Loan, which had been puffed from 
the Treasury Bench. If I had not a high 
respect for the personal honour of those 
who sit on that bench, I would say the 
Turkish Loan had been puffed by them for 
the purpose of “rigging the market ;” 
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but I would not say anything of the kind, 
for I have too much respect for the per- 
sonal honour and character of the gentle- 
men who occupy an exalted position. I 
must however ask, whether, in his speech 
in reply to the hon. Member for Chi- 
chester, the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs faithfully represented the financial 
position of that rotten empire, Turkey ? 
His statements on that occasion and those 
contained in the Report do not agree ; and 
if the latter had been analysed, and if 
that analysis had been read over at the 
Stock Exchange, hon. Members would not 
have heard much of the success of the 
Turkish Loan. The article of the British 
Star combated the statements of the 
Under Secretary, and ridiculed the alleged 
progress and prosperity which he described. 
The Under Secretary described a number 
of reforms which had been inaugurated in 
Turkey. He stated, among other improve- 
ments, that the Sultan had cut down his 
Civil List, ahd effected certain reforms in 
his palace, and that his Majesty’s example 
was certain to be followed by the officials 
of the empire. It is, I believe, the fact 
that the present Sultan dismissed certain 
employés who had been in the service of 
his brother, and that he has likewise dis- 
charged a number of the unhappy women 
who formed the harem of the late ruler of 
the Turkish empire. It is a fact that he 
has effected the latter reform ; but having 
applied the broom of reform pretty freely 
to the seraglio, the reigning potentate sent 
his agents into Georgia and Circassia, and 
culled some of the fairest flowers to be 
found in the mountains and plains of those 
countries, which have been so long famous 
for the beauty of their female inhabitants, 
and which have contributed so largely to 
form the harems of successive sultans. 
Indeed, I believe it may be asserted that 
the harem of the present ruler of Turkey 
is furnished as well, and with as little 
regard to cost, as that of any of his illus- 
trious predecessors—a fact which may be 
of some slight interest to those who are 
influenced by Oriental sympathies. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs proceeded to say that the 
very first selection made by His Majesty 
the present Sultan was that of a distin- 
guished financial reformer, whom he (Mr. 
Layard) lauded to the stars as a man of 
genius—a gentleman named Achmet Ef- 
fendi. To him was intrusted the property 
given to mosques and religious bodies for 
religious purposes; and he (Mr. Layard) 
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mentioned some of the reforms which 
Achmet Effendi had been able to carry 
out. But did the hon. Gentleman know 
at the time that this distinguished reformer 
had been dismissed shortly before his lauda- 
tory statement was made. The dismissal 
of Achmet Effendi took place before the 
time the hon. Gentleman made his state- 
ment. In reference to this department 
and this minister, the Commissioners— 
Mr. Foster and Lord Hobart—say, in page 
30 of their Report— 


“ The Minister, however, who was appointed 
to take charge of this department, since our arri- 
val here had commenced the introduction of a su- 
perior system of accounts, and by his reforms had, 
in the few months of his administration, greatly 
improved the financial position of this department. 
We heard, therefore, with regret that this intel- 
ligent officer had been dismissed.” 


So much for the reforms, and the manner 
in which the reformer has been treated by 
a reforming Government. The hon. Gen- 
tleman represented that the Turkish debt 
amounted to only £14,000,000. In the 
Report of Mr. Foster and Lord Hobart 
that amount swelled out to £46,000,000, 
which did not include enormous sums 
taken under various pretences from Greek 
and Armenian merchants, These sums, 
borrowed from the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, have not been paid back, and 
in too many instances the loss of this money 
has brought ruin and bankruptcy upon 
eminent mercantile houses. If hon. Mem- 
bers look into the subject, and read the 
valuable Report of the English Commis- 
sioners, they will find that the state of 
things existing in Turkey is very bad 
indeed. With respect to “income tax” 
in that country, the local authorities to 
whom the tax is farmed could assess a man 
to any amount they pleased, and it de- 
pended afterwards upon the correctness of 
the accounts of the provincial or district 
authorities, whether a taxpayer might not 
have to pay his portion three or four times 
over. The Report says that— 


“ The amount of ‘ verghi’ payable by each per- 
son is decided annually by the authorities of the 
town or village to which he belongs. The distri- 
bution, which is ostensibly based upon the relative 
wealth of each member of the community, has 
hitherto been made in the rudest, most informal, 
and most arbitrary manner. The consequence 
has been that all kinds of unfairn vouritism, 
and unjust exaction, have prevailed'in the assess- 
ment of the impost, and that the wealthier classes 
have usually escaped with a very light applica- 
tion, or with no application at all, of the tax, 
which therefore falls with additional weight upon 
the poorer portion of the community.” 


{Juwe 20, 1862} 
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Some attempt at reforming this monstrous 
abuse has been made in one or two places. 
Let Gentlemen who feel so uneasy at an 
additional penny in the pound on their 
income tax appreciate this delightful state 
of things, and then consider how pleasant 
it would be if they had to pay their taxes 
two or three times over, instead of once. 
And yet the Commissioners tell us that 
this kind of thing frequently occurs. The 
taxpayer is in ignorance as to the amount 
he has to pay—no receipt or written dis- 
charge is given to him—and “ the payers 
are liable to be, and frequently are, called 
upon to pay the same amount of tax 
twice, and even three times over.” The 
collection of the ‘‘ Rachat,” or tax for 
exemption from military service, is equal- 
ly unsatisfactory, equally arbitrary, and 
equally oppressive to the individual. This 
is levied on the Christian subjects, who 
are not allowed to bear arms. The 
Customs are farmed out, the clerks are 
badly paid, and the corruption of the offi- 
cials is matter of notoriety. I believe 


there is scarcely any other country, boast- 
ing of even the rudest civilization, in 
which there is not an effective system of 
postage established by the Government; 
but even the environs of Constantinople are 


without the most ordinary means of com- 
munication by letter. Twenty times over, 
in their Report, the Commissioners urge on 
the Government of the Porte the necessity 
of roads for internal communication. One 
instance of the neglect of this progressive 
Government may be given, and I take it 
from the Report of the Commissioners. 
Corn is worth thirty to forty piastres per 
kilo. at the seaboard, which same corn 
does not pay the cultivator more than four 
to five piastres—the difference being made 
up by the cost and the difficulties of tran- 
sit. Yes, there was an attempt at reform 
last year, but it was in the wrong direc- 
tion. Under the head of “ Ministry of 
Commerce and Public Works,” there is a 
reduction of £20,000; but this is at the 
expense of the repairs of streets, roads, 
and bridges. There is another attempt at 
reform, but it is also stupid and jealous. 
Some facilitics, though under restrictions 
of a capricious nature, are to be allowed to 
the subjects of the Porte to work mines in 
Turkey ; but no encouragement is given 
—in fact, no permission is to be allowed 
—to any Frank or foreign Company to 
work the mines of that country [‘ Ques- 
tion!””] I am keeping to the question. 
M. Zenos endeavoured to show up that 
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state of things for the purpose of bringing 
about its reform. Is that acrime? Is it 
a crime of The Times to censure a Gi vern- 
ment for its short-comings, or to suggest 
reforms? If not, is M. Zenos to be 
punished for having fo'lowed so illustrious 
an example? It is of importance that the 
House and the country should know what 
is the real state of things which the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary is con- 
stantly puffing. In the office of the Mi- 
nistry of War, as in other public offices, 
the clerks, who are miserably paid, can 
only get an increase through interest. 
Superannuations, or pensions, depend alto- 
gether on the amount of interest which the 
recipients can employ to obtain them. In 
the army, the authorities demand payment 
in rations and clothing, and pay for more 
men than are actually in the different 
regiments. In the navy things are as 
bad. The Capitan Pasha has had his pay 
raised from £10,000 to £13,000; while 
the captains of vessels receive but £40 a 
year, and rations in proportion to their 
rank. All the inferior officers are miserably 
paid, and yet they must live. What is the 
state of the tribunals? The judges are 
paid by fees, and are liable and open to 
corruption. In fact, they are notoriously 
“It is 


the mest corrupt in the world. 
asserted,” say the Commissioners, ‘‘ that 
in some instances (at Acre, for instance) 
the office of judge has been farmed out to 


the highest bidder.” Of the provincial 
police, Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster say 
the people prefer the brigands to them. 
In the Admiralty stores there is a store- 
keeper, but there are no accounts—no 
regular check upon the articles received 
and issued ; and when the Commissioners 
inquired if no books were kept, they were 
shown a rude memorandum book. In 
fact, there is no proper system of ac- 
counts, or anything approaching it, kept 
in Turkey ; and the whole system is cor- 
rupt and rotten—one of peculation and 
robbery, plunder and oppression. ‘The re- 
forms are up to this merely nominal, and 
I believe that the few which have been 
attempted, have been attempted solely for 
the purpose of making a demand upon the 
purse of the English nation. We have 
been led to believe that the state of the 
Ottoman finances was most promising. But 
what is the fact? The Commissioners state 
that the deficiency on the current year— 
that is, the year 1861—was £2,920,000; 
and for this year they calculated on a de- 
ficiency, or an excess of expenditure over 
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revenue, of £1,700,000. And yet the 
House was told in March last of some 
telegram announcing a surplus for this 
year’s budget of £800,000. I should 
like to know how that surplus, which 
must exist in the imagination rather than 
in reality, has been made out. I think 
it would require a more accomplished 
financier than the Under Secretary to re- 
concile this gratifying surplus with the 
figures of the Commissioners. Where, I 
ask, is the wonderful prosperity and pro- 
gress we have been hearing of ?—where 
the splendid field for the investment of 
British capital? M. Zenos has told the 
truth in his paper in reference to all this, 
and the result has been the practical sup- 
pression of his paper in our Constanti- 
nople post-office. But there is something 
more important than a mere question of 
finance. To save this rotten empire you 
spent £100,000,000 of money, and I shall 
not say how many human lives; and yet 
how have the promises made by this 
wretched Government been carried out? 
Turkey was saved from the grasp of Russia 
by France, England, and Sardinia— three 
Christian Powers; and by the treaty of 
Paris, in 1856, to which the Great Powers 
were parties, partly out of gratitude, and 
partly from necessity, it guaranteed to its 
Christian subjects certain rights, which up 
to this moment have not been conceded— 
not one of them. Is the Christian yet on 
an equality with the Turk before the judge 
of a native tribunal? Nothing of the kind; 
and yet it was by Christian arms that 
this wretched empire was saved from de- 
struction. The law of Turkey at this mo- 
ment is the law of the Koran, which says 
that the evidence of any one Turk is to 
outweigh that of a whole village of un- 
believers; so that the evidence of a Turk, 
no matter how mean his position or how 
bad his character, would be received in 
preference to the evidence of any number of 
Christians, no matter how respectable or 
trustworthy. Is this a state of things which 
we, as a Christian people, are to endure? 
This isthe year 1862—six years after the 
treaty of Paris, in which this equality of 
civil rights was guaranteed ; and yet no step 
has been taken to redeem that most im- 
portant of all the stipulations. Who are 
these Turkg?—what are their numbers? 
The Turks in European Turkey are not 
2,000,000 in number, and yet by a 
policy of savage cunning they keep down 
12,000,000 Christians ; because the latter 
are not allowed the use of arms—not al- 
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lowed to become soldiers, although they 
are subjected to a poll tax, arbitraril 
imposed, and more oppressively collected. 
Again, no Christian can hold landed pro- 
perty in his own name; he might do so in 
the name of some female of his family, be- 
cause it is thought that at one time or 
another she may become the property of 
the Mussulman. [‘‘Oh!’] It is a fact. 
M. Zenos sought to purchase land in 
Smyrna in his own name, but he has not 
been allowed, though he might have done 
so in the name of his sister. Other mat- 
ters were guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Paris, but, like those I have mentioned, 
nothing has been done to realize them to 
the Christian subjects of the Porte. Now, 
M. Zenos does not incite to revolt against 
the laws and government of Turkey ; but 
he does advocate the fulfilment of that 
compact which this country was a party to, 
when it spent its blood and treasure in the 
vain attempt to propup this rotten des- 
potism. 

[The hon. Member then quoted passages 
from the Earl of Carlisle’s “ Diary in 
Turkish Waters,” in which the decaying 
state of the Turkish Empire is vividly de- 
scribed. The hon. Member then pro- 
ceeded— ] 


And yet this is the country, and these 
are the people, for which and for whom 
we have laid heavy burdens upon our- 
selves, and imposed heavy liabilities upon 


those who will come after us. And when 
M. Zenos endeavours, through his journal, 
to infuse English notions, English civil- 
ization, into this country, is Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to place an interdict 
on his Journal? I might give another 
reason why M. Zenos’ newspaper does 
not find favour in the eyes of the hon. 
Member the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. The hon. Member last year 
made a speech, denouncing the Greeks, 
and treating them contemptuously, and 
a Greek gentleman wrote from Paris a 
stinging letter, which must have galled 
the hon. Gentleman, and that letter ap- 
peared prominently in this Greek journal. 
Upon the Christian population of Turkey 
rest its entire hopes of progress or pros- 
perity. The Christian element is the 
only active element; and of the Christian 
population the Greeks are the most active, 
the most energetic, and the most enter- 
prising. Lord Carlisle shows how it is 
the Greek peasant that tills the fields and 
thrives, while the Turk “ reclines, smokes 
his pipe, and decays.” The fact is that 
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the trade, commerce, and civilization of 
Turkey—at least such civilization as it 
possesses—are all owing to the Greeks. 
They are its greatest and most successful 
merchants there, as they are amongst the 
proudest merchants of this country. They 
love art, and literature, and refinement, 
and they diffuse some of that refinement 
around them. M. Zenos has the spirit 
of his countrymen in these respects, and 
he uses his paper as a means of promoting 
their improvement. Well, it is just at 
the moment when M. Zenos is going to 
a large expense in order to show his 
countrymen abroad the nature and cha- 
racter of the International Exhibition, of 
which this country is so proud, that the 
British authorities deprive him of the 
power of diffusing that civilizing know- 
ledge. I call upon the hon. Gentleman 
to state what is the real cause of this con- 
duct. I cannot understand how a Go- 
vernment, which is the propagandist of 
revolution in other countries, would not 
allow the breath of free opinion to cireu- 
late in Turkey. Why did the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who can make speeches about 
the spread of light in Naples and Rome, 
prevent the progress of a journal, such as 
I have described, in a country which re- 
quires the breath of free opinion more 
than any other country in the world? I 
ask the hon. Gentleman to lay on the 
table the documents which I move for, 
and I call on the Government to withdraw 
from the perilous and shamefui position 
they have assumed; perilous, because it 
compromises their honour and the great 
principle which they advocate—and to do 
justice at this late hour to this gentleman, 
who has expended much capital in the at- 
tempts to carry out the noble and pa- 
triotic object which he has in view. 
That object is the elevation and improve- 
ment of his compatriots in the East. I 
shall now conclude, Sir, by calling on the 
hon. Gentleman to explain what he has 
done in reference to the prohibition of 
which I complain, and to say whether he 
will allow free circulation to the British 
Star through the British Post-office in 
Constantinople; and I hope, Sir, that the 
hon, Gentleman will be able to show, 
from authentic documents, that the state 
of things in Turkey is more satisfactory 
and more hopeful than has been described 
in the paper of M. Zenos, or in the Report 
of our own Commissioners. 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out ftom the word “That” to the 
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end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, that She will be graciously pleased to give 
directions that there be laid before this House, 
Copies of all Correspondence between the Foreign 
Office and M. Zenos in reference to the official 
announcement made to M. Zenos from the Gene- 
ral Post Office, on the 3rd day of May 1862, in- 
forming that gentleman that directions had been 
given to the British Postmaster at Constantino- 
ple ‘ not to deliver, but to return to this country, 
all Copies of the “ British Star” which might 
reach his office :’ 

“Of the Correspondence between the Ottoman 
Government and Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople in reference to the application, on 
the part of the Ottoman Government, to prohibit 
the transmission of the ‘ British Star’ through 
the British Post -office at Constantinople; and 
between Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople and the Woutien Office : 

“ And, of Articles alleged to have ‘incited to 
revolt against the Government and Laws of 
Turkey,’ specifying whether they were Articles 
written by the Editor of the ‘ British Star,’ or 
copied from other journals, with the date of 
their publication,” 

—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MACEVOY seconded the Motion. 
Mr. LAYARD observed that the hon. 
Gentleman had placed a notice of Motion 


on the paper for an Address for copies of 
correspondence relating to M. Zenos and 
his newspaper, and he (Mr. Layard) had 
come down to the House under the im- 
pression that the hon. Gentleman would 


confine himself to that subject. Instead, 
however, of that being so, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had gone over the whole Turkish 
question, and he must add that he had 
himself been treated with little courtesy 
by the hon. Gentleman, who had made a 
personal attack on him of a serious nature. 
Of that attack he had had no notice what- 
ever; and therefore he had come down to 
the House unprepared to meet it, but he 
would do his best to discuss the matter 
with all the temper and discretion he could 
command, though labouring under great 
provocation. Before going into the ques- 
tion of Turkish fivance, he would explain 
to the House the position in which the 
Government were placed as regarded M. 
Zenos and his newspaper. The Turkish 
Government, with a liberality unknown in 
any other country, permitted the English 
Embassy to have a post-office at Constan- 
tinople, through which letters were distri- 
buted to British subjects and others, with- 
out any interference whatever. Up to that 
day there had never been any complaint on 
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the part of the Porte of the manner in 
which the business of that office was con- 
ducted. The letters were delivered by 
our own agents, and there was no instance 
of a letter having been stopped or opened. 
With other nations this country had postal 
conventions, in which there was almost in- 
variably a clause stipulating that each 
nation should have the right of refusing to 
deliver any printed papers which might be 
considered opposed to the laws and regula- 
tions of the country ; and the British Go- 
vernment had no voice in the matter. It 
was well known that the authorities in a 
neighbouring nation sometimes took offence 
at a facetious publication published in this 
country, and stopped its circulation among 
their people, but the British Government 
never thought of calling for an explana- 
tion. His hon. Friend had denounced 
what he called the heinous despotism of 
the Turkish Government because they 
wished to do the same thing, and had used 
terms in speaking of that Government 
which were highly reprehensible as applied 
to a Power with which this country was in 
friendly alliance? The hon. Gentleman’s 
complaint was, that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had prohibited the circulation of a 
paper containing articles which he himself 
described as most inflammatory. Those ar- 
ticles, they were told, sought to undermine 
the authority of the Sultan, and denounced 
the established religion of Turkey. Well, 
was it surprising that the Turkish Govern- 
ment should object to the circulation of 
such articles? He would remind the 
hon. Gentleman, that if he directed his 
attention to another quarter, he would find 
that the complaints which he urged against 
the Turkish Government would there be 
far more applicable than in the present 
instance ; for he must be well aware that 
under the dominion of the Pope publica- 
tions which contained doctrines not in 
accordance with the views of the Roman 
authorities were not only prohibited, but 
their authors consigned—over and above 
being liable to criminal punishment in this 
world—to everlasting perdition in the next. 
The Turkish Government objected to the 
publication in question on grounds which 
were quite intelligible. They alleged that it 
contained articles systematically hostile to 
the ruling Power, and that it habitually in- 
stigated the subjeets of the Sultan to rebel- 
lion against his authority. Under those 
circumstances they naturally asked whether 
it was fair that the privilege of having a 
post-office under our own control which 
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they had granted us, should be taken ad- 
vantage of, to disseminate such treasonable 
matter, and be made the instrument by 
which disaffection and disobedience to the 
law were incited. Let him suppose that, 
in answer to such an appeal, the English 
Government had replied, that they would 
insist upon the paper in question being cir- 
culated ; would not the Turkish authorities 
have been justified in saying, “If you 
choose to avail yourselves of a privilege, 
which we with such unexampled liberality 
grant you, to exercise it in this way, we 
must, in justice to ourselves, withdraw it 
altogether ?’’ But the hon. Gentleman was 
entirely wrong in asserting that the Go- 
vernment of this country had suppressed 
M. Zenos’s newspaper. He might still 
send it through the Austrian or the French 
post; nay, he might try even the Roman 

st. But, to bring the matter to a closer 
issue, let him suppose that a French post- 
office, such as that which was established 
by the English Government in Turkey, 
existed in Dublin, and that by its means 
documents were circulated throughout the 
country denouncing the oppression under 
which the people of Ireland were suffering, 
and urging them on to rebellion—would 
the English Government not have a right 
to remonstrate with France and to take the 
necessary steps to prevent such a privilege 
as that which she enjoyed being thus 
abused? So far as the papers asked for by 
the hon. Gentleman—were concerned, he 
had not the slightest objection to produce 
them, with the exception of those embraced 
in the concluding paragraph of his Motion, 
which he was obviously unable to give, in- 
asmuch as it called upon him to say which 
articles were or were not written by the 
editor of the British Star, or which were 
those copied from other journals. He 
could not possibly say what articles were 
written by M. Zenos, and any such Return, 
therefore, it would be impossible to give ; 
but if he would be satisfied with the cor- 
respondence which had taken place between 
the Foreign Office and Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Constantinople, and M. Zenos 
himself, he should have much pleasure 
in producing it. The hon. Gentleman, he 
might add, had charged his noble Friend 
at the head of the Foreign Office with in- 
consistency, but it was doubtful whether 
the hon. Gentleman had not in the fullest 
extent laid himself open to that charge, 
because, while he accused the Turkish Go- 
vernment of being the vilest of despotisms, 
he yet represented the free Greek Govern- 
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ment of which he spoke with so much en- 
thusiasm, as calling upon the Porte to sup- 
press a paper circulated in Turkey which 
reflected upon the Government of Greece. 
In fact, it was the Greek Government which 
had instigated the Porte to ask for the with- 
drawal of the permission to M. Zenos to 
send his newspaper through the English 
st, because that paper contained articles 
ostile to the Greek Government. He 
had, he thought, now stated sufficient to 
show the House the grounds on which the 
Government had acted in the case of M, 
Zenos. M. Zenos was perfectly free to cir- 
culate his papers, but he was not free to 
abuse the privilege of the British post. Ie 
would now turn to another topic dwelt upon 
by the hon. Gentleman, who had ventured to 
insinuate that he (Mr. Layard) had made a 
speech in that House in favour of Turkish 
finance because he was interested in it as 
the recent chairman of the Ottoman Bank, 
and one of its shareholders. Now, he 
would not condescend to answer or deny 
such a charge coming from such a man. 
He had certainly made in the course of 
the Session a statement on the subject 
of Turkish finance, and to that statement 
he still adhered. 

Mr. SCULLY: Sir, I rise to order. 
I beg to move that the words just used 
by the hon. Gentleman be taken down, I 
submit it is unparliamentary to apply such 
words to any Member of this House, I do 
do not care who he is. Indeed, the hon. 
Member to whom they are applied in the 
present instance, so far from being a friend 
of mine, has always shown himself to be 
my personal enemy. But, be that as it 
may, the words ‘‘ such a charge coming 
from such a man” are clearly unparlia- 
mentary, and I therefore beg to move that 
they be taken down by the clerk at the 
table. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I would wish to ob- 
serve, Sir—[ ‘* Order, order! ’”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The words which the 
hon. Gentleman wishes to be taken down 
must be exactly those which fell from the 
hon. Member for Southwark. 

Mr. SCULLY: I cannot be expected 
to vouch for the exact words, but I under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to use these 
words :—‘‘ I cannot be expected to answer 
such a charge coming from such a man.” 
I move that they be taken down, but I 
was in hopes that the hon. Gentleman 
would explain. 

Mr. LAYARD: If, of course, Sir, I have 





| used words which are unparliamentary, I 
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should at once submit to any decision with 
respect to them which you might think 
proper to pronounce. I should withdraw 
them if you think I am called upon to do 
so. You, Sir, heard what the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite said. He accused me, in 
language not to be mistaken, of unparlia- 
mentary and dishonourable conduct. He 
stated or insinuated that I had made a 
speech in this House by means of which 
I endeavoured to force up the Turkish 
Loan. That, at all events, was the im- 
pression he lefton my mind, He used the 
words “ rigging the market,’’ and seemed 
to wish the House to suppose, that be- 
cause I had recently been chairman of the 
Ottoman Bank and one of its shareholders, 
I made the speech in question with the ob- 
ject which I have indicated. Now, I ven- 
ture to say that so serious a charge as that 
has scarcely ever before been made in this 
House against one of its Members, and I 
certainly did reply to it, as I submit I was 
perfectly justified in doing, by saying I 
should be doing what was inconsistent with 
my character as a man of honour, as a 
Member of the Government, and as a 
Member of Parliament, if I condescend to 
answer such a charge coming from such a 
quarter. I have no wish to retract those 
words, 


Mr. DISRAELI: I understand there 
is a question as to whether the words 


should be taken down. Certainly, if the 
hon, Gentleman had simply used the 
phrase “from such a quarter,’’ his lan- 
guage would have been Parliamentary. 
In using, as he did, the words ‘such 
a man,” he must, I think, have spoken 
inadvertently in the hurry of debate, and 
I am the more inclined to that opinion 
because in his previous observations he 
referred in the most courteous terms to 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan, for 
he distinctly called him three times his 
‘thon. Friend.”’ Indeed, so much struck 
was I by the remarkable courtesy thus 
exhibited by him, notwithstanding the pe- 
culiar expressions used by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan with respect to his 
relations in connection with the Turkish 
Loan, that it was a matter of observation 
on the part of my hon, Friends by me and 
myself that Parliamentary courtesy had 
never in all probability been strained to 
such a degree before. I looked upon the 
hon, Gentleman, in short, as setting all of 
us a very good example. But now, as 
this painful misconception has arisen, I 
think the House will be of opinion that 


Mr, Layard 
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the hon, Gentleman used the words “ such 
a man,”’ which were clearly unparliament- 
ary, and could not be tolerated, inadvert- 
ently; and I feel assured he will recall 
them, and express his regret that he did 
not use the words ‘such a quarter,” 
which, I believe, would not be out of 
order, That being done, the question 
might be considered as settled, and we 
should be able to proceed with the dis- 
cussion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
may be allowed to say that I think both 
hon. Gentlemen have, perhaps, somewhat 
overstepped those limits within which, on 
cooler reflection, they would, I am sure, 
admit it is desirable to keep. In the first 
place, the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dungarvan used very offensive, 1 may 
almost say unparliamentary and unbecom- 
ing language, as between gentleman and 
gentleman, in accusing my hon, Friend 
near me of being influenced iu his Parlia. 
mentary conduct by private motives. That 
was a charge which everybody must feel 
that one Member ought not to have 
launched against another. It was an aceu- 
sation which no gentleman, conscious of 
its injustice, could hear made against him 
with the calmest temper in the world, and 
Iam not surprised that my hon. Friend 
should have replied to it in words some- 
what overstepping the usual courtesy of 
debate. The House will recollect, moreover, 
that the hon. Member for Dungarvan laid 
himself open in a peculiar manner to such 
a retort from my hon. Friend, beeause he 
said in the course of his speech that he 
did not make the statement he was address- 
ing to the House upon his own knowledge 
or authority, but upon information derived 
from somebody else. I must say, that if 
an attack should be made upon my private 
character by a man who says that he does 
not speak from his own knowledge, but 
from the instructions of another person, I 
should hesitate before condescending to 
answer ‘‘such a charge coming from such 
aman.” My hon, Friend, 1 am sure, 
will not insist upon words which may be 
considered unparliamentary, but will at 
once submit to the decision of the House 
and withdraw them. 

Mr. MAGUIRE; I shall be glad at any 
time to settle with the Under Secretary 
any personal matter which may arise 
between us. My object, however, in 
rising now is to make an explanation, for 
I think there should be no misconception 
a8 to the real meaning of what I did say. 
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Perhaps I was infelicitous in the words I 
used, but I never intended to imply that 
the hon. Gentleman was actuated by any 
base motive of personal interest in advanc- 
ing the Turkish loan, I endeavoured, on 
the contrary, to guard myself against that 
misconception by saying that I had too 
high a respect for the character and posi- 
tion of those who occupied seats on the 
Treasury bench to imagine for a moment 
that they would lend themselves to what 
would be disgraceful. That was what I 
stated and I have only to repeat, in con- 
clusion, that I shall be happy to meet the 
hon. Member anywhere he pleases to dis- 
cuss our personal matters. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that after the 
statement of the hon, Gentleman he would 
be happy to bow to the decision of the 
House, and withdraw any expression which 
might be considered unparliamentary. He 
was satisfied, at the same time, that the 
House would not expect him to make any 
explanation as to the charge which the hon. 
Gentleman had, if not made, at least insi- 
nuated, against him. He would therefore 
pass over that subject. As to M. Zenos, 
who seemed to think that he (Mr. Layard) 
was actuated by a feeling against him in 
consequence of any articles that he might 
have written in his newspaper, all he could 
say was that he did not believe he had 
ever seen a copy of the journal in question. 
He had certainly never read one of its 
articles. Nor was he aware that the House 
would wish him to follow the hon. Gentle- 
man into a long discussion upon Turkish 
finance ; but, at any rate, he might be per- 
mitted to say a few words upon one or two 
points which somewhat affected his per- 
sonal character. The hon. Gentleman 
had charged him with making a statement 
not founded in fact when he informed the 
House that the Turkish debt amounted to 
only £14,000,000. He had already, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Devizes (Mr. D. 
Griffith), reminded the House, that when 
he said the debt of Turkey did not exceed 
£14,000,000, he distinctly stated that he 
referred exclusively to the foreign debt. 
[A gesture of dissent from Mr. Darpy 
Grirrira.] The hon. Gentleman shook 
his head, but he would read from Hansard 
the words he used, The words were— 


“ That the foreign debt of Turkey amounted to 
£14,000,000, and that the whole of the interest 
on her foreign and domestic debt was ony one- 
eighth of her revenue.” 

If any one would consider this for a mo- 
ment, he would see that he could not have 
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spoken of £14,000,000 as the whole 
amount of the indebtedness of the Porte, 
because one-eighth of the total revenue 
was a great deal more than the interest 
upon £14,000,000. Besides, at the time 
he was discussing the question of foreign 
loans. The hon. Gentleman had also 
charged him with suppressing the Re- 
port of Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster, 
because he knew that its publication would 
destroy public confidence and render abor- 
tive the endeayour to raise a Turkish loan, 
It would be recollected that some time 
ago the hon, Member for Chichester (Mr, 
Freeland) moved that the Report in ques- 
tion should be laid on the table. At that 
time the Report had just been received, 
It was a document of a very peculiar cha- 
racter, and arose out of somewhat singular 
circumstances. The Turkish Government, 
wishing to reform its finances and intro- 
duce extensive changes into its administra- 
tion, had asked our Government to allow 
two gentlemen well acquainted with finan- 
cial matters to go to Constantinople to 
assist in earrying out this reform. In 
compliance with that request two gentle- 
men of great ability—Lord Hobart and 
Mr. Foster—had been selected for the 
purpose, and had gone to Constantinople, 
The Turkish Government had concealed 
nothing from them, had thrown every- 
thing open to their inspection, and had be- 
haved towards them in the most courteous 
and generous manner. The Commis- 
sioners, if such they might be called, 
had made a full and detailed Report upon 
Turkish finance, and upon the resources 
and financial administration of the country. 
When the hon. Member for Chichester 
brought forward his Motion, it was stated 
that the Government had no objection to 
lay the Report on the table ; but that, in- 
asmuch as it concerned the most vital 
interests of the Turkish empire, and had 
been made for the Turkish and not for 
the English Government, they would not 
think themselves justified in presenting 
it to Parliament without first obtaining the 
consent of the Turkish Government. Im- 
mediately afterwards the Turkish Govern- 
ment were consulted on the subject, and, 
with unheard-of liberality, they at once 
agreed to the publication of the Report. 
Let the House recollect what that Report 
was, I¢ examined into every part of the 
Turkish Administration; it showed up 
every weak part of the Turkish empire ; 
it was remarkably minute and penetrating, 
and spared nothing which deserved eon- 
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demnation, and yet the Turkish Govern- | Some, no doubt, were, but all the customs 


ment did not hesitate to allow it to be 
laid before the British Parliament. He 
doubted whether there was another Go- 
vernment in Europe which would have 
permitted such a Report, made at its own 
request by the agents of a foreign Power, 
to be published; and he thought the 
Turkish Government were entitled to 
great credit for the liberality they had 
shown in the matter. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that if the Report had been 
published at once, down would have gone 
the Turkish loan. Why, the Report had 
been published, and the Turkish loan was 
higher now than it was before the Report 
came out. At that moment, he believed, 
the loan was at £4 premium, so that the 
publication of the Report, instead of lessen- 
ing, had increased public confidence. He 
might state, moreover, that the Report was 
communicated to the contractors for the 
loan before it was laid before Parliament. 
It was so communicated because our Go- 
vernment wished the contractors to have 
the whole case fairly before them ; and it 
was submitted to them, too, with the 
express sanction of the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor. The hon. Gentleman had gone into 
details upon the authority of M. Zenos’ 
statements ; but no one could have known 
better than M. Zenos that many of those 
statements were entirely untrue. M. Zenos 
was a Greek, and must be supposed to 
know well what he was writing about. He 
would show how the hon. Gentleman had 
nevertheless been misinformed by M. Zenos. 
First he made an attack on Achmet Vefyk 
Effendi, a personal friend, he (Mr. Layard) 
was happy to say, of his own, and a man 
of genius, and of the highest honour and 
the most unimpeachable honesty—a man 
who was never, as the hon. Gentleman 
had affirmed, dismissed from the Turkish 
Government ; but who had resigned more 
than once, because he was asked to do 
things which he did not believe to be com- 
patible with his integrity. It was not true 
that when he stated to the House that the 
Turkish Government had put Achmet 
Vefyk Effendi at the head of the Finance 
Committee he knew that he had beerf dis- 
missed. He did not know that Achmet 
Vefyk Effendi ever had been dismissed. 
On the contrary, he knew that his career 
had been most distinguished and success- 
ful, and that he was now at the head of a 
most important Department of State in 
Turkey. The hon. Gentleman had stated 





that the Turkish customs were farmed. 
Mr, Layard 


were not farmed. It was impossible to 
carry out any sweeping measure of reform 
in a single day ; but already the Turks had 
taken a large portion of their revenue 
from the farmers, and he believed that 
eventually they would have the collection 
of the whole in their own hands. The 
hon. Gentleman had also asserted that 
Franks were not allowed to work mines 
in Turkey. All he could say was that 
there were Franks working mines at the 
present moment. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I quoted from the 
Report that the Franks were not allowed 


to work mines. 
Mr. LAYARD said, he had been 


often in Turkey, and had never heard of 
any such restriction, and he knew that 
foreigners were working mines in Thes- 
saly and in other parts of that empire. 
Then the hon. Gentleman said that Chris- 
tians could not hold land in Turkey. That 
statement was utterly at variance with 
the fact, because half the subjects of the 
Sultan were Christians, and they held 
land as well as the other subjects of the 
Sultan. It was true that foreigners could 
not hold land in Turkey. The hon. Member 
was surprised that such a state of things 
should be possible, and asked whether it 
would be tolerated in England? Why in 
England by the law no foreigner could hold 
land. Then the hon. Gentleman taunt- 
ed the Turkish Government with such 
charges as taxed the credulity of the House, 
for he said that any woman might hold 
land in Turkey because she might be 
taken possession of for certain purposes. 
When such a statement was made, he 
hardly knew how to answer it, except 
by saying that the person upon whose 
authority the hon, Gentleman spoke had 
wilfully and designedly misinformed and 
eajoled him. The Turkish Government 
very liberally allowed foreigners to hold 
land by permitting them to avail them- 
selves of a fiction of the Mohammedan law, 
and to have the deeds made out in the 
name of any woman in Turkey, all women 
by a legal fiction being considered subjects 
of the Sultan, and a large amount of 
Catholic and other church property in the 
East belonging to foreign institutions was 
actually held and registered in the name 
of the Virgin Mary. A large number also 
of English, French, and other foreign 
subjects, held land in Turkey merely by 
having it registered in the names of ladies 
who were not even Turkish subjects, and 
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the hon. Gentleman could not find a single 
instance in which this vile despotic govern- 
ment, as he chose to call it, had acted 
upon its right, and had interposed with 
property so held. The hon. Gentleman 
said that Christians were not allowed to 
give evidence in courts of justice. That 
was not the case, as in the commercial 
courts their evidence was received like 
that of Mussulmans, although in criminal 
cases it was not received as of the same 
weight as that of Mohammedans. But a 
similar state of things existed in countries 
boasting of high civilization. Did the hon. 
Gentleman know the position of Protes- 
tants in the Romish States, and the dis- 
abilities under which they laboured? Did 
he know that Protestants in Spain were not 
allowed to give evidence? Did he know 
that the other day a ease came before the 
English Foreign Office, in which an Eng- 
lish Protestant lady at Rome, married to 
a Roman Catholic, was refused a passport 
to enable her to join her husband, who was 
dangerously ill in England, and that it was 
only when she allowed the passport to 
be made out in her maiden name, thereby 
acknowledging that she was not legally 
married, that the prohibition was re- 
moved ? [‘* Question!”’] Those were sub- 
jects upon which he should certainly not 
have touched if the hon. Gentleman had 
not himself gone into them. He came 


down to the House unprepared to discuss 


anything but M. Zenos and his newspaper ; 
but when the hon. Gentleman got up 
and attacked Her Majesty’s Government 
and the Government of Turkey, and by 
implication the Italian policy of the Go- 
vernment, and he endeavoured to reply to 
those attacks, he was told that he was not 
speaking to the question. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted the case of M. Zenos as 
an instance of a Christian not being able 
to hold Jand in Turkey. What were the 
facts? M. Zenos—this man who had 
been denouncing and attacking the Turk- 
ish Government—wanted to buy land in 
Smyrna. He was informed that he could 
not buy land for himself; but if his sister 
was still a Turkish subject, he might buy 
land in her name, and nothing would be 
said about it. Was that a liberal pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, or was it not? No Govern- 
ment could have shown more liberality in 
that or in any other matter than was 
shown by the Government of Turkey. He 
thought he had answered the principal 
points of the hon. Gentleman’s specch ; 
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and as regarded M. Zenos, he would re- 
commend him not to trust him again. 
M. Zenos pretended that his paper, as 
prepared for circulation in Turkey, was 
purely scientific and literary; but after 
what he had heard that night he thought 
the Government were entirely justified in 
refusing to allow their post-office to be 
made the vehicle for the circulation of 
such matter as that newspaper was ad- 
mitted to contain. He could only say 
further that the Government did not pre- 
tend to be the judges of what effect the 
articles might produce, that was a question 
for the consideration of the Turkish Go- 
vernment alone ; but no Government, act- 
ing honestly and fairly, could refuse the 
request of a Power, which had granted to 
it such privileges as the Porte had granted 
to this country, not to allow those privileges 
to be taken advantage of for the purpose 
of circulating matters dangerous to the 
peace of the country, and detrimental to 
the authority of the Sultan. He was quite 
willing to lay before the House all papers 
upon the subject, except the articles, of 
which he had no knowledge whatever. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I am very sorry that 
this question has become a matter of con- 
test between the partisans of the Turks 
and the partisans of the Pope. Whatever 
I may think of the wisdom of an attack 
on Turkey, I cannot consider that these 
incessant attacks on the Pope from the 
Treasury Bench are either very judicious 
or very statesmanlike. There are six mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics in the United 
Kingdom, and I find constantly that there 
is nothing which comes from the Treasury 
Bench so likely to obtain a cheer in cer- 
tain quarters in this House as an attack 
upon anything connected with Rome, with 
the Pope, or the Catholic Church. I shall 
not be suspected of being a partisan of 
the Pope, or of the Catholic Church ; but 
I say so much on behalf of the harmony 
and good feeling which I wish to preserve 
among all classes of the people of this 
kingdom. Now, notwithstanding that so 
much has been said with regard to Tur- 
key, which has rather covered and con- 
cealed the case which was originally 
brought before the House, I still think 
there is a case which it is worth while 
to attend to for a few minutes longer. 
This M. Zenos, of whom the hon. Gen- 
tleman speaks with so much contempt, is 
a gentleman who has lived many—lI think 
fourteen years or more in this country as 
a merchant of great respeetability. He is 
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part owner, and I believe agent, for a most 
extensive line of steamboats between this 
country and the Levant. He is a gentle- 
man of education, and very far above the 
average of men that we are accustomed to 
meet with, He has not — this 

for the purpose of pecuniary advan- 
oa It hohe at work, I believe, 
about two years, and I think I am not 
mistaken in saying that during those two 
years it has been a loss to those who have 
conducted it of at least some thousands of 
pounds. The paper is one of the very 
first character as to the manner in which 
it is got up. The subscription for abroad 
is three guineas a year for one paper per 
week. That, I think, is something about 
ls. 3d. per copy. This paper, as my hon. 
Friend the Member for Dungarvan has al- 
ready shown, is printed in the Greek charac- 
ter and language, and nothing that I have 
seen in the press here can be said to be 
much, if at all, superior to it. There are 
advertisements. I suppose the Greeks are 
very fond of cosmetics, for I find in it 
many advertisements of those articles. 
This side—[the hon. Gentleman held a 
copy in his hand]—is devoted to commer- 
cial news, and another is taken up with 
correspondence. Here there are pictures, 
such as the Illustrated London News and 
other papers publish; here is an Indian 
story ; after that comes general literature. 
Here there is another page of pictures, 
and here is a page which is called statis- 
tics, containing facts and statistics of all 
countries in the world. Here is a page 
containing extracts and varieties, and then 
we have a portrait of General Scott of the 
United States. There are two or three 
pages giving a graphic description of the 
Exhibition ; and in the political part, some 
of the debates in this House, or extracts 
from them, have been given, particulars of 
courts of justice, and notices of eminent 
men in this country. The fact is, that 
M. Zenos is, perhaps, more English than 
any one here—much more English than 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan is, ac- 
cording to his own admission. He is an 
enthusiast in favour of everything English. 
His object in starting this paper has been 
to endeavour to enlighten his fellow-coun- 
trymen wherever they are in all matters 
connected with English thought, and opi- 
nion, and practice, and literature, and go- 
vernment. I do not well know how a man, 
a Greek by birth, living in this country, 
and having acquired sufficient means, could 
more display his patriotism or his worth as 
Mr. Bright 
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regards his own country than by the course 
which he has taken. His object has been 
to enlighten and elevate the Christian and 
the Greek population of the Levant. The 
hon, Gentleman has made no kind of 
answer to the statement of the Member 
for Dungarvan, with regard to the par- 
ticular correspondence which was brought 
before the House. The original letter 
declares that the Turkish Government 
alleged that there were articles in this 
paper adverse to that Government, and 
tending to destroy order in the Turkish 
empire, and that they were bound to sup- 
press it. I do not want at all to make 
any claim for M. Zenos which is not in my 
mind entirely reasonable. I will admit, 
that if he had been in the habit of writing 
articles such as have been impugned, in- 
tended and likely to be mischievous in 
Turkey, in a political sense, the Govern- 
ment might, with a degree of fairness, 
have taken a hint from the Turkish Go- 
vernment, and have informed M. Zenos 
that if that course were continued, they 
would no longer introduce his paper 
into that country ; and then M. Zenos 
might have changed his course or not, 
as he thought proper. But when they 
make their statement to M. Zenos, what 
does he say? He says, ‘‘ Here are two or 
three pages of this paper which are en- 
tirely political, but all the rest contains no 
politics whatever. I will take out every 
word that is political. They shall not 
know anything in the least in the Levant 
as to whether they are living under a des- 
potism or under a republic, and I will say 
nothing as to what is going on in the 
Turkish empire.” Surely that promise 
would have met the ease—because the 
remonstrance of the Turkish Government 
was based entirely upon these political ar- 
ticles, and upon the effects that might be 
produced in the empire of Turkey. And 
when M. Zenos writes to the noble Lord at 
the head of the Foreign Office, he says, ‘I 
will take all politics out; I will insert 
nothing but literature and art; nothing 
but that which you say elevates and en- 
nobles in the West will I send to the East; 
will you allow my paper then to go ?”’—he 
receives a very short letter indeed. It is 
not argumentative, it is not explanatory, 
but it is curt and all but offensive. The 
thing, he is told, cannot be done—the paper 
cannot be carried, and there is an end of 
M. Zenos and the British Star. Well, I 
think he had a fair right when he took 


| away the ground of complaint to expect 
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that his case should be at least reconsi- 
dered ; and that it should have been found 
that he had transgressed the line laid 
down for him before his paper was sub- 





jected to what is tantamount to suppres- 


sion. The hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary has not told us whether, when 
M, Zenos made this answer to Lord Russell, 
any communication was had with Sir Henry 
Bulwer at Constantinople, or whether Sir 
Henry Bulwer communicated with the Ot- 
toman Government. It is just possible 
that the Ottoman Government, which the 
hon. Gentleman has described as being 
liberal beyond every other Government, if 
it had known that this paper henceforth 
was not to have a single paragraph of poli- 
tics‘in it, would have consented te its com- 
ing into that country for the purpose of 
instructing its people. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government has said there 
is no country which has made such ad- 
vances in civilization as Turkey within the 
the last twenty or thirty years. If that 
be true—and I know it is not true—but if 
any portion of it be true, or any approxi- 
mation to it be true, then surely the Turk- 
ish Government would not have objected 
to the introduction of this periodical, when 
all politics had been taken out of it. One 
other point only deserves notice. European 
Turkey contains, as the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan has said, at least 11,000,000 
Christians of one name or other, and about 
2,250,000 or 2,500,000 Mahometans. Well, 
everybody must see that Turkey in Europe 
in point of fact, except in its feeble Go- 
vernment, is Christian. This paper is di- 
rected specially to improve that large po- 
pulation. I have always understood the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment to have what I should call an almost 
fanatical wish that there should be an in- 
timate connection between Turkey—and 
particularly between Turkey in Europe— 
and the people of England. But how 
could that object be brought about more 
completely, more certainly, than by the 
circulation in that country, and amongst 
that population of such a paper as M. 
Zenos prints, apart from polities, which he 
is willing to take out of it? It seems to 
me, that we are following a bad example. 
Iam told that in Odessa the Russians did 
not want this paper to circulate—that the 
Austrians, in order that they might sup- 
press it amongst such portion of their 
population as are Greek, placed upon it a 
very onerous postage tax, and sometimes 


kept it in their offices for weeks and did 
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not deliver it, until at length it was sup- 
pressed there, And there remained only 
Constantinople, and that part of Turkey 
where any considerable circulation of this 
paper was to be obtained. Now, I com- 
plain that the Foreign Office, in my opi- 
nion, acted needlessly and with great hard- 
ship in this matter. They appear to me 
to have acted with love rather than with 
reluctance at the urgent request of the 
Turkish Government. Although M. Zenos 
proposed to take out of his paper every 
word of politics, the English Foreign Office, 
without consulting the Turkish Govern- 
ment as to the proposed change—and, so 
far as I hear, instead of giving any expla- 
nation whatever—merely adhered to their 
former declaration, and withheld their 
means of conveying the publication to 
Constantinople ; and this gentleman, who, 
I venture to say, does not deserve in the 
least the sneers and contempt of the Under 
Secretary of the Foreign Office, is pre- 
vented from doing that which I believe 
would be a patriotic and useful act. I 
object to this, not only on the ground of 
what is due to M. Zenos, but on the ground 
of what we value most—with regard to 
freedom of the press. I object to it be- 
cause I believe that it would be greatly to 
the advantage of the population of Turkey 
in Europe if that population could have 
access through this paper to those vast 
stores of information which are open to 
the people of this country and Western 
Europe. And I believe that the time will 
come when the Christians and Greeks of 
Turkey in Europe will form Turkey in 
Europe ; and that whenever that day comes 
—as it must come before long—it will be 
beneficial to them and also a great political 
and commercial advantage to us that they 
should be thoroughly intimate with the 
thoughts, and habits, and character, and 
practice to be found in this country. On 
these grounds, therefore, I think that the 
hon. Gentleman and the noble Earl, who 
is his chief at the Foreign Office, have be- 
haved with a suddenness, I may say a 
harshness and unreasonableness, which I 
did not expect. 1 would not have com- 
plained if they had only followed the 
Turkish Government so far as politics 
went. But I say, in my opinion they had 
no right to go further than that. I regret 
very much the matters which have been 
needlessly introduced into this discussion, 
and given rise to some unpleasantness; but, 
nevertheless, I hope the noble Earl at the 
Foreign Office will reconsider this question, 
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and that this property of M. Zenos may 
not be wholly destroyed, nor his patriotic 
attempts entirely frustrated. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, that the 
charge which had been insinuated by the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan against his 
hon. Friend the Member for Southwark 
was even more offensive than if it had been 
more directly made ; and having himself, 
as a director of the Ottoman Bank, a 
personal knowledge of the matter, he was 
able to give—and should feel ashamed of 
himself if he had not risen to give—his 
direct denial, on his honour as a gentleman 
and a Member of that House, to the charge 
so insinuated against his-hon. Friend. He 
could appeal to facts which would carry 
conviction to the mind—he would not say 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan, but 
of every person who would consider the 
subject in a fair and candid manner. The 
views of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Southwark with respect to the resources 
of Turkey had been known ever since he 
first sat in that House; and there was 
nothing new in his affirming that with 
good management the finances of that 
country might be put in a sound position. 
His hon. Friend became chairman of the 
Ottoman Bank ; and when he ceased to be 


so, he was appointed Under Secretary for 


Foreign Affairs. It might, therefore, have 
been thought, when the Turkish Govern- 
ment wanted a loan, that the Ottoman 
Bank was the right quarter to apply first 
to in the matter. But was that done ? 
The loan was issued to a respectable firm 
at Constantinople ; and when its represen- 
tatives came to London to get it negotiated, 
they went straight to an eminent house in 
the City, and it was only when driven by 
refusals on all sides and from all other 
bodies that they came near the Ottoman 
Bank. When they applied to that bank, 
_ the answer of its directors was, ‘* We 
believe we can issue this loan upon certain 
conditions ; but, having some years before 
been interested in the issue of a loan for 
the purpose of placing the finances of 
Turkey in ahealthy state, we decline alto- 
gether to have anything to do with this one 
without having some sort of security that 
it will be applied to the purposes for which 
it is raised.’’ The question then arose 
what means should be taken to secure that 
object. The Ottoman Bank, after consider- 
ing the matter, informed both the Turkish 
Minister and the negotiators of the loan 
that unless the English Government would 
appoint some person to sce to its proper 
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application they would have nothing to do 
with it. The Turkish Ambassador com- 
municated with Her Majesty’s Ministers 
on the subject, and they thought it of suf- 
ficient importance to appoint a person to 
superintend the proper application of the 
loan. These were the simple facts of the 
case, as far as his hon. Friend was con- 
cerned ; and he begged to give his most 
solemn assurance that the conduct of his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary through- 
out the whole matter was most guarded 
and most delicate, and that any insinuation 
to the contrary was most cruel and most 
unjust, 

Sir ROBERT CLIFTON said, he 
thought the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
would have done well if he had translated 
the article which had been the cause of 
the difficulty, and the House would then 
have been able to judge whether it was of 
such an inflammatory character as to jus- 
tify the Government in stopping the cireu- 
lation of the paper in the Turkish 
dominions. He must confess that after 
the promise of M. Zenos that the paper 
thenceforth should contain no political 
matter, he did not see why his first offence 
should not have been pardoned. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Seeretary of 
State also might have laid the objection- 
able article before the House to enable 
them to form a correct opinion upon the 
matter. He thought also that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had been very 
much misinformed as to what had taken 
place in Turkey since the accession of the 
present Sultan. It was well known that 
the Sultan was doing everything in his 
power to extend trade and commerce, by 
granting concessions for new lines of rail- 
way, and by improving the harbours in his 
dominions. It was not, however, to be 
expected that a Government which at one 
time had nearly fallen to the ground could 
move as fast as the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan, or as fast as he might wish. 
From his own experience he could bear 
testimony to the great abilities and extended 
knowledge of Achmet Effendi, who had 
earvestly devoted himself to the interests 
of his country. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
there was one important point upon which 
there appeared to exist some misapprehen- 
sion—the position of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and the responsibility of its 
officers in relation to the subject before 
the House. The question had been 
treated as, in effect, the same as if the 
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Post-office in London had refused to 
circulate newspapers in this country. 
But the case was really very different. 
It was competent for any foreign Govern- 
ment to maintain a post-office or not, as 
it chose. It was competent for any foreign 
Government to decline to circulate letters 
or journals from foreign countries, Such 
a course, however, though not open to 
complaint on international grounds, would 
yet be considered churlish and unneigh- 
bourly, and was not adopted by any of 
the nations of Europe. Any independent 
Government, deeming it convenient to 
afford postal facilities to its subjects, could 
retain the control of the post-office in its 
own hands. When a post-office was esta- 
blished, the Government having the power 
to refuse to allow it to be made the me- 
dium of circulating journals from abroad, 
it was only by convention that any Go- 
vernmenut could obtain from any other, 
as a matter of right, the use of its post- 
office for the distribution of correspondence 
and journals. Many such conventions ex- 
isted, but it was an invariable condition 
that the Government consenting to give 
the facilities should have the right to re- 
fuse to deliver printed papers, the importa- 
tion of which was prohibited by the laws 
of the country into which they were sent. 
Under no convention could a foreign Go- 
vernment be expected to assist in the dis- 
semination of journals hostile to itself. 
This country had made no convention with 
Turkey, and therefore they had no right 
to demand permission to circulate any let- 
ters or newspapers through the post-office 
in that country; but the Turkish Go- 
vernment had permitted the establish- 
ment of a post-office in Constantinople 
under the management of British sub- 
jects. Nothing could be more liberal 
than such a concession. Finding, how- 
ever, that the particular journal of M. 
Zenos was passing through the British 
post-office, and being of opinion that its 
contents were calculated to subvert order 
and to promote revolution in Turkey, they 
communicated that opinion to the British 
authorities. They desired that the British 
authorities should no longer allow the post- 
office at Constantinople, which was itself a 
matter of indulgence, to be the medium of 
circulating such an objectionable journal. 
What, according to the law of nations, 
ought to have been the course pursued by 
the British Government, under such cir- 
cumstances? He admitted that they were 
not bound to continue to avail themselves 
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of any indulgence upon terms dishonour- 
ing to themselves, but he contended that 
there was nothing dishonourable in listen- 
ing to the representations of the Turkish 
Government upon the subject of this jour- 
nal. They accordingly said to M. Zenos, 
**We don’t sit in judgment upon your 
journal ; it is not a matter for our consi- 
deration; but we are informed by the 
Turkish Government that they regard the 
British Star as dangerous to the peace 
and good erder of Turkey, and therefore 
we cannot continue to transmit your jour- 
nal to that country.” The British Go- 
vernment might, as the only other alter- 
native, have declared, that unless they 
were allowed to circulate the journal, they 
would give up the post-office at Constan- 
tinople, and put British subjects there to 
the great inconvenience of taking away 
from them these postal facilities. But he 
did not believe that even the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan would consider the cireu- 
lation of the journal a point of so much 
importance as to warrant any such pro- 
eceding. In the absence of any convention, 
the Turkish Government, according to 
every rule of international law, were the 
judges as to the circulation of any printed 
matter in their dominions, and the British 
Government could have properly adopted 
no other course than that which had been 
complained of. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he thought that M. 
Zenos had a strong case upon high con- 
stitutional grounds, but the Attorney Ge- 
neral had argued it on the lowest legal 
grounds. He (Mr. Scully) had moved that 
certain words used by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Layard) be taken down, The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), however, 
had reminded him that the Under Secre- 
tary (Mr. Layard) had used the words 
‘*hon. Friend’’ in speaking of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, and that was fol- 
lowed by the Under Secretary’s explana- 
tion that by the word ‘‘man” he really 
meant ‘‘ quarter.’” He confessed that he 
was surprised at such an expression com- 
ing from the Under Secretary. However, 
after the explanation made by the Under 
Secretary, who had cried ‘‘ quarter,”’ he 
(Mr. Scully) had no objection to grant 
quarter, by withdrawing his Motion. The 
real question before the House had been 
widely departed from in the course of de- 
bate, and it had nothing to do with the 
Ottoman Bank or with the state of Turkey, 
For the first quarter of an hour the hon, 
Member (Mr, Maguire) had got on very 
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well, and had made out a good case, but for 
the last three-quarters of an hour he had 
done harm to his client’s cause by travel- 
ling into Turkish politics, which were alto- 
gether irrelevant. The Under Secretary, 
again, had, very unnecessarily and mis- 
chievously, said everything he could to in- 
cense and annoy the Roman Catholic Mem- 
bers of this House. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to have a sort of monomania 
on that subject. Perhaps he was ac- 
tuated by personal feeling. It could 
hardly be that he used that language as 
mere claptrap for Southwark, or to excite 
a passing cheer in this House. He had 
told a cock and bull story about some Pro- 
testant lady of his acquaintance. [Mr. 
LayarD: No.] Well, then, of a lady 
whose acquaintance he disclaimed, or with 
whom he was only officially acquainted, 
and who seemed to be very much annoyed 
with His Holinessthe Pope. All that sort 
of language was very mischievous, and in 
the mouths of Gentlemen in office was ut- 
terly inexcusable. Such Gentlemen ought 
to have a little more discretion than to in- 
dulge in that offensive language towards 
one-third or one-fourth of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. It seemed, however, to be a 


practice on the part of some Members of 


the Government, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland was 
especially fond of indulging in similar rho- 
domontade. [Sir Ropert Peet: I beg 
the hon. Member’s pardon.] Then the 
right hon. Gentleman denies that he ever 
indulged in that way. At all events he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
never do so in future, and in that case 
he should be happy to give him plenary 
indulgence for the past. He would now 
= to the real point at issue. M. 

enos had proposed that one-half of his 
journal, devoted to literary and scientific 
matters, should be allowed to pass through 
the post; while the question respecting 
the political half should be reserved for 
consideration, and he urged that he had 
been at great expense in getting up illus- 
trations of the International Exhibition, 
which illustrations would be quite thrown 
away if the circulation of his journal were 
thus interfered with. The reply was that 
Earl Russell could not grant the request. 
M. Zenos asked for reasons, and he was 
told that the political character of the 
newspaper was sufficient to justify the pro- 
hibition. If The Times or the Lllustrated 
London News were excluded from Rome, 
there would be elaborate explanations from 
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Earl Russell and the Under Secretary that 
it was entirely against their wish, but that 
they were forced to bow to the tyrannical, 
oppresgive, and narrow-minded views of the 
Roman Government. In the case under 
consideration, however, it was plain that a 
very cool snub had been given to M. Zenos, 
when he requested to know why circulation 
was to be refused to a newspaper contain- 
ing only literary matter, and some illus- 
trations of the International Exhibition. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wished to 
make a practical suggestion. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
said, there were only two courses open to 
the Government. One was to accede to 
the request of the Turkish Government ; 
the other, was not to accede to it, and to 
forego the privilege granted by the Porte, 
But there was another course. The Go- 
vernment might have said to the Turkish 
Government, ‘‘ M. Zenos does not intend 
hereafter to introduce any political matter 
into the paper. Has the Turkish Govern- 
ment any objection to the circulation of 
such a publication? ’’ Courtesy in office 
was a very great thing, and he would ask 
the hon. Under Secretary to turn his 
attention to it. A little regard for men’s 
feelings and a little less curtness would 
smooth many difficulties and overcome 
many obstructions. He believed, that if 
the hon. Member would apply himself to 
the art, and apply some of the powers of 
his mind to teaching it to the Turkish Go- 
vernment, there would be real advantage 
from the circulation of a paper which sim- 
ply contained instruction for the inhabit- 
ants. It would be doing good to the 
people of Turkey ; it would do no harm to 
England, and it would certainly do no 
harm to the hon. Gentleman himself. 
Mr. WHALLEY said, that if the Go- 
vernment were to adopt the suggestion 
that had just been made, they would expose 
themselves to severe criticism, and would 
be trifling with the Turkish Government. 
The address of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan did certainly appeal to his 
sympathies, but further consideration had 
altered his first impression of the case. 
He did not think that M. Zenos had been 
treated with too much curtness, but the 
reverse. All the arguments raised had 
been derived from the departure from that 
official curtness, which was really, after all, 
most merciful and most useful in such cor- 
respondence. If the hon. Gentleman had 
not given reasons, if he had not stated that 
the reason for the circulation of the paper 
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being prohibited was its political character, 
there would have been no ground for the 
appeal to the House, and no reasons for 
the debate. How was it possible to elimi- 
nate political matter from the paper ? 
Who was to examine it? In literary and 
scientific articles an able editor might give 
a most complete exposition of his political 
views. It would be trifling with the Otto- 
man Government to adopt the suggestion 
of the hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field. In reply to the reproofs that had 
been administered by the hon. Members 
for Birmingham and Cork, respecting the 
allusions that had been made to Roman 
Catholics, he contended that it was rather 
hard if their discussions were to be limited 
to the strict subjects of debate, and they 
were not to be allowed to refer to instances 
in past or contemporaneous history in il- 
lustration of their arguments. It was well 
known that there were instances in the 
history of Jesuitism of men who had 
avowed Protestant principles in public and 
in private, and that they did that the more 
effectually to promote the interests of the 
religion to which they really belonged. He 
did not say that any Member of that 
House was so unworthy as to suppress his 
own sentiments. He warned the House 


against supposing that whoever alluded to 
the conduct of Roman Catholics was there- 
fore necessarily uncharitable, unchristian, 
and inhuman, because Members who pro- 
fessed to be Protestants thought fit to use 


such language. As to the language used 
by professed Roman Catholics, he did not 
think it necessary to allude to it. 

Mr. O’BRIEN bore testimony to the 
great liberality of the Turkish Govern- 
ment during the Irish famine, and said, 
that they had set an example in this re- 
spect which many Christian Governments 
might have imitated. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, that the 
Government might have maintained their 
position in a technical and diplomatic point 
of view, but they had not, in dealing with 
the matter, upheld as they should have 
done the traditions of England, in refe- 
rence to the freedom of the press in a 
country where they were supposed to 
exercise a very prominent influence. The 
very existence of an English post-office in 
& country which knew nothing of freedom, 
was in itself an anomaly, and likely to place 
them in a position of great difficulty. The 
Government, however, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham had remarked, seemed 
to rush and jump at the opportunity of 
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putting down this paper. The first thing 
they should have done was to ascertain if 
there was any foundation for the charge 
that was made by the Turkish Govern- 
ment. A similar application had been 
made by the Turkish Government to the 
Austrian Government respecting a paper 
published at Trieste; but the Austrian 
Government, before taking any step in 
the matter, sent an agent to Trieste to 
ascertain if there was any truth in the 
statement that sedition and revolution 
were preached in the paper. That was a 
different course from that pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government, which was one that 
did not reflect credit on them or upon the 
country. He trusted that the suggestion 
made by the hon. Member for Sheffield 
would be taken advantage of, and that even 
then tardy justice would be done to M. 
Zenos. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he must 
protest against the somewhat extravagant 
charge, that the Government had taken a 
rush or a jump to put down the paper. 
There was nothing in the political charac- 
ter either of the hon. and learned Attorney 
General or of the hon. Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs to warrant such an 
accusation. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General had placed the question 
upon international grounds which were 
quite irresistible ; but at the same time 
he hoped that the Government would not 
refuse to accept the suggestion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, that he would 
accept the papers which had been offered 
to him by the hon. Under Secretary of 
State. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE JURY LISTS IN TYRONE, 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON rose to 
call attention to the return, No. 232, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Tyrone Assizes (Jury Panel),” 
and also to the constitution of the Grand 
Jury panel at the late assizes at Omagh, 
and to inquire whether any steps had been 
taken by the Government to prevent the 
repetition of such conduct as occurred on 
that occasion. The noble Lord said that 
the subject was not merely of local import- 
ance as might appear from the notice he 
had given, but was of general interest, and 
involved no less important a question than 
this—whether Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland were entitled to trial by jury as by 
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law established, or were to be left to the 
caprice of partisan sub-sheriffs. He re- 
gretted that the Irish Government had 
taken no public notice of the gross scandal 
he was about to narrate, for it was impos- 
sible for him to avoid the names of indi- 
viduals, and thus the case must assume 
somewhat the character of a personal at- 
tack on absent individuals, which was most 
repugnant to his feelings; but this duty 
was forced upon him by the neglect of the 
executive Government, and both he and 
his colleague had received remonstrances, 
almost amounting to censures, for not 
having sooner called attention to the sub- 
ject. He was, however, happy to be 
able to add that he did not wish to in- 
voke the rigours of the law or call for 
pains and penalties; all he required was 
a decided intimation from the Govern- 
ment that such an attack upon the pure 
administration of justice should not be 
repeated with impunity. The circum- 
stances of which he had to complain were 
these: — A very clever and enterprising 
solicitor, by his influence with the sheriff, 
got the disposal of the office of sub-sheriff, 
which he gave to his brother, who was en- 
tirely under his control, and thus obtained 
complete power as to the making out of 
the jury panel. That power he exercised 
in a manner directly opposed to law, and 
in complete violation of the various regula- 
tions which had been made in order to 
ensure that neither malice nor caprice 
should have anything to do with the selec- 
tion of jurors, and placed upon the panel 
the names of persons who were not qualified 
to act. He was, at the same time, engaged 
by the relatives of a deceased person to 
prosecute a prisoner who was to be tried 
at the assizes ; and, in addition to all this, 
he appeared in the Grand Jury Room, and 
assisted to find the Bill against that person. 
The present High Sheriff was a compara- 
tive stranger in the county, and the re- 
sponsibility therefore devolved entirely upon 
his representative, Mr. John M‘Crossan, a 
rising solicitor, well known for his success- 
ful exertions in party cases, and for his 
love of controverting judicial decisions. 
The law regulating the formation of juries 
was most clear and explicit. The time 
for publishing the lists of persons quali- 
fied, the opportunities for persons omit- 
ted to claim to ve included, and for 
those anxious to claim exemption, are all 
clearly defined. There is subsequently a 
revising sessions ; after this the jury book 
so made out is kept by the clerk of the 
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peace for him to hand to the sub-sheriff, 
a heavy penalty being attached to any 
tampering with it. This jury book when 
required is handed to the sheriff, and from 
it alone can he legally make out the jury 
panels. The Legislature, however, wisel 

enacted, that in case of any neglect or il- 
legality in the jury book of the current 
year, the sheriff is to revert to that of the 
preceding year. The jury book for the year 
was duly made out, and contained about 
1,500 names. Previously to each assize 
it is usual to publish about 140 names, 
selected from the jury book for the jury 
panel, This was done at the usual time this 
year; but previous to the assizes it was dis- 
covered that the sheriff, of his own caprice, 
had inserted twenty-nine names which were 
not in the jury book. An unfortunate case 
of homicide was to be tried at the assizes, 
arising out of a disputed case of possession, 
in which the young man killed turned out 
to be the nephew of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Armagh, while the person ac- 
cused of causing his death was a Pres- 
byterian. Religious feeling was at once 
strongly enlisted in obtaining a conviction, 
and with that object the services of Mr. 
M‘Crossan were secured. The charge con- 
tained in the Return printed by the order 
of the House was, that twenty-nine names 
more likely to acquit than to convict the 
accused were excluded, and twenty-nine 
persons more likely to convict than to 
acquit were illegally substituted. To ex- 
plain the full bearings of this change, he 
must give some details. He believed that 
in the whole population of Tyrone the Pro- 
testants were slightly in a majority, but in 
all cases requiring property qualification, 
such as the elective franchise or jury lists, 
they were in a great majority, about three- 
and-a-half to one. In the twenty-nine 
names illegally inserted, there were nino- 
teen Roman Catholics to ten Protestants ; 
whereas, if the proportion of the jury book 
had been maintained, there would have 
been about eight of the former to twenty- 
one of the latter. But he did not object 
to these persons, who were highly respect- 
able, on account of their religion; had 
they all been Protestants, the illegality 
would have been equal ; they were not in 
the jury book, and this was his only objec- 
tion to them. When this serious charge 
was made in court, it was not traversed ; 
the facts were not denied, but a demurrer 
was put in admitting the facts, but 
denying that they vitiated the panel. 
This was discussed in court, and Judge 
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Christian retired to consult Judge Ball, 
and on his return he announced that 
they were perfectly agreed in opinion ; and 
he gave the following decision :— 


“ The sheriff did make up a jury list, and it 
was stated that the question of motive was a mat- 
ter entirely in his own breast, and that it was im- 
possible to produce evidence astothat. Ie could 
not see the impossibility, as it was nothing new for 
jurors to be called to determine motives which 
they can only know by evidence of the acts. It 
was only by the acts that they could arrive at the 
motives which prompted those acts. If, in the 
present case, evidence should be produced, it was 
not for him to say, but it appeared to him that he 
would, in the language of an eminent judge, ‘ be 
making the jury panel a mockery and a snare,’ if 
he allowed a prisoner to be put on his trial by a 
jury packed in such a way as the present one.” 


As far as he had been able to learn, there 
had been no expression of reprehension 
on the part of the Government, though 
such might have been expected to fol- 
low the judgment of Mr. Justice Chris- 
tian. He understood the sub-sheriff 
alleged that he had not got the book 
from which the jurics were to be made 
out till a period very near the trial; but 
that was not the fact, for he confessed 
to one of the judges that he had the 
book in his possession at the time he 
issued the summonses. There were 
other excuses put forward which were 
equally destitute of foundation. It was 
asserted that the jury book had never 
been made out legally in Tyrone, and 
various charges were made against the 
late sub-sheriff. If previous sub-siieriffs 
had acted illegally, it would be no justifi- 
cation of the present sub-sheriff for his 
violation of the law; but he was able to 
deny, in the most distinct terms, the various 
allegations. Whilst excuses were made 
by some, Mr. M‘Crossan was loudly praised 
by others for his bold conduct. His parti- 
sans state that he had equalized the panel. 
If sub-sheriffs in the south and west were 
to equalize juries by illegally inserting Pro- 
testants, it is clear that the law is wholly 
superseded. The law was intended to pre- 
vent partisan influence in the formation of 
juries and to exclude the exercise of cor- 
ruption, malice, or caprice from the con- 
struction of jury panels. But supposing all 
these allegations were true, the sheriff was 
bound to obtain the jury book of the pre- 
ceding year. It has been stated that the 
late sub-sheriff refused to deliver up this 
book. Ile was authorized by that gentle- 
man to give the most positive denial to that 
statement. He was never asked for that 
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book ; and when the present sub-sheriff 
was sworn in, he offered him every as- 
sistance and any documents he might re- 
uire. The jury book for 1861 was never 

emanded, and therefore could not have 
been refused. With regard to the second 
portion of his notice, he wished to state 
that he had no objeetion to Mr. M‘Crossan 
as a grand juror as far as that gentleman’s 
character or position were concerned. 
Some persons had doubted whether he was 
qualified by property, and certainly several 
persons, who had before served as grand 
jurors, and were present on that occasion, 
were not called, and he was selected ; but 
his objections to Mr. M‘Crossan as a grand 
juror were entirely of a different kind, 
Mr. M‘Crossan is a gentleman of great 
talents and experience in the law, and 
would be a valuable assistant in the 
fiscal business. Ilis objection was that 
Mr. M‘Crossan was largely engaged 
in the defence and prosecution of pri- 
soners on trial. He considered that in- 
compatible with the due performance of 
the duty of a grand juror; and if drawn 
into precedent, it would produce the most 
mischievous results. Notwithstanding the 
grand juror’s oath, it was impossible for 
any one professionally engaged not to be 
swayed by the interests of his client. It 
was wrong that the persons intrusted with 
all the secrets of the prisoners should be 
charged with finding the bills for the petty 
jury, and should subsequently conduct the 
case in the court below. In justice to Mr. 
M‘Crossan, he must mention that that 
gentleman did not wish to attend to cases 
in which he was engaged. He was also 
engaged in the Civil Court, so that he 
could not attend to the duties he had sworn 
to perform. He was, however, obliged to 
attend in some cases against his will ; and 
in this very case of homicide, as the jury 
in his absence had failed to come to a de- 
cision, he was obliged to take part in the 
proceedings the next day, when the bill 
was found, he believed, by 13 to 10. The 
very fact of his asking to be constantly 
away, showed the impropriety of a solici- 
tor of large practice in assize business 
being on the grand jury. The flimsy 
pretext of using another man’s name, only 
showed Mr. M‘Crossan’s own sense of the 
impropriety of the position he occupied. 
It now only remained for him to ask the 
Government what steps had been taken to 
prevent a recurrence of this outrage on trial 
by jury. The Irish Government had appa- 
rently taken no part. This was the more ex- 
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traordinary, as its legal advisers had ample 
time on their hands to watch public events 
in Ireland. They had no Parliamentary 
duties to distract their_ thoughts or divert 
their attention, The very foundation of 
ware was endangered, great public dis- 
rust was created, yet they had given no 
sign of life. He callef upon the Govern- 
ment to vindicate the due administration 
of the law, and to prevent such experi- 
ments by party sub-sheriffs in future. It 
niust be borne in mind that these acts did 
not proceed from ignorance; they were 
done deliberately, and have since been 
openly justified by a most experienced 
solicitor of great talents and practice. He 
is considered by his admirers and parti- 
sans to have gained a great triumph over 
the law, and he has been much praised for 
his bold proceedings. He must remind 
the House that justice should not only be 
pure, but it should be above suspicion. 
This unfortunate transaction had created 
wide-spread distrust in Ireland. He hoped 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
would make a statement that would restore 
confidence and secure the future from a 
repetition of such attacks on trial by 


jury. 

Mason KNOX said, that looking to the 
existing state of things in Ireland, it was 
a matter of the deepest importance that 
trial by jury should be properly conducted. 
What they had to look to in the case be- 
fore them was whether the matter com- 
plained of was the result of ignorance or 
design. From information which had come 
to his knowledge, he believed it could be 
proved that it was the result of design. 
Soon after the rumour that the jury panel 
was about to be tampered with by the new 
sub-sheriff got abroad, he (Major Knox) 
met the High Sheriff in London, and that 
gentleman told him that the report was 
false, that he had appointed sub-sheriff 
one to whom he owed some kindness, but 
the sub-sheriff was to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the selection of the jurors. 
He had read a letter to the right hon. 
Baronet which would show that the sub- 
sheriff did take part in the selection of 
the jury. The letter stated that Mr. 
M‘Crossan in a certain town of the county 
asked the head constable what persons in 
the town were respectable enough to sit 
on the jury; that the head constable not 
having been long in the place was not 
able to inform him ; that he then applied 
to a constable, who at first refused to give 
the information, but did so at last by the 
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orders of the head constable; and that 
the matter having come to the know- 
ledge of the inspector, the head constable 
was afterwards removed. [Mr. VINcEnT 
Soutty: Name.] He had given the name 
to the right hon. Gentleman. He did not 
wish to see fines imposed ; but he thought 
the sheriff should be removed, not for any 
offence he had himself committed, but be- 
cause he was responsible for the conduct 
of the sub-sheriff. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he thought the 
noble Lord and the hon. Member who had 
brought the subject before the House, had 
failed in their duty in not concluding with 
a Motion for the prosecution of the sheriff, 
sub-sheriff, and Mr. M‘Crossan, for a con- 
spiracy to pervert the course of justice. 
It was quite clear that the charges which 
had been made, if there was a particle of 
truth in them, ought to be investigated 
either in that House, or in a court of jus- 
tice ; and as the previous speakers had 
omitted to wind up their speeches with a 
Motion for Inquiry, he would supply that 
omission ; for the sheriff, the sub-sheriff, 
and Mr. M‘Crossan all desired that a most 
searching investigation should be made. 
Mr. M‘Crossan had written to him, said 
that it was simply untrue, that he acted 
professionally in the Crown Court; he was 
a grand juror, no doubt, but he was en- 
gaged in the Civil Court. Therefore that 
charge fell to the ground. For the first 
time since 1688 a Liberal sheriff had been 
appointed for the county of Tyrone, where 
it had been the custom to pack the juries 
most outrageously. He was informed that 
a large majority of the people in the county 
of Tyrone were Catholics, and that the 
jury list, if fairly completed, would exhibit 
the proportion of three Catholics to one 
Protestant. Yet the jury list had been so 
packed, that out of 160 names, but one 
was the name of aCatholic. With respect 
to the twenty-eight names now complained 
of, seventeen were the names of Catholics, 
and eleven the names of Protestants. The 
several persons put in the list were people 
of great respectability, and qualified to act 
as grand jurors. Mr. M‘Crossan said that 
the Orange faction were irritated at that 
alteration, because they had hitherto relied 
on the jury list for immunity for their 
“‘rowdyism,” for it was the dregs of the 
community who were Orangemen. The 
Orange Society was a sort of Riband, 
illegal, and indictable society. He re- 
gretted that an hon. Member should so far 
lose his temper as to turn round and tell 
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him that this was grossly false; and he 
questioned whether such language was Par- 
liamentary. What, however, were they 
to expect from juries composed of such 
gentlemen? What was the charge against 
Mr. M‘Crossan? That he had put 
twenty-nine names on the jury list which 
were not found on the jury book. What 
jury book? The jury book of 1862 was 
to be given to him before the Ist of Janu- 
ary, but he did not get it. What then 
was he to do? At great expense and 
personal inconvenience he went through 
the county and made out a list, to which 
no objection could be made, except that a 
number of Roman Catholics were placed 
on the list. Instead of adopting the for- 
mer system, he did what was right and 
proper; but so addicted to jury-packing 
was every one connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice in the county, that 
when the case referred to came on for 
trial, the array was challenged by the pri- 
soner on the ground that the sheriff had 
returned on it persons not qualified to 
serve, and omitted certain persons who 
were duly qualified to serve. The crown 
counsel took this extraordinary proceed- 
ing; they demurred to the challenge, 
thereby admitting the facts stated, and 
the judge quashed the array, as he was 
bound in duty to do. The sheriff was 
directed to return a new array, and he 
returned the same jury in order that the 
traverse might again be tried. A like 
objection was taken, and the trial of Don- 
nellan was adjourned. Another prisoner 
was convicted by the same jury, and 
nothing further was heard of the matter 
since until the present debate. If the 
parties who brought forward this matter 
were anxious for inquiry, they would sup- 
port his suggestion that there should be 
the full investigation which Mr. M‘Crossan, 
in justice to himself, demanded. He (Mr. 
M‘Mahon) did not know much about the 
county Tyrone personally, but he thought 
that it ought to be purified, and the Orange 
“ rowdies,”’ who were the dregs of society, 
put in their proper position. 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the circumstances connected with the Jurors’ 
Lists, Books, and Panel in Tyrone since 1845, 
and particularly at the last Assizes, and gene- 
rally into the mode of appointing Public Pro- 


secutors, and the conduct of Criminal Prosecu- 
tions in Ireland,” 


—instead thereof. 


{June 20, 1862} 
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ay np “That the words 
e left out stand part of the 


Question 
proposed to 
Question.” 


Captain ARCHDALL said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman admitted the fact 
that he knew nothing whatever about the 
county of Tyrone, and his statement with 
respect to it might be taken for what it 
was worth. With regard to his attack 
upon the Orangemen, it was both unneces- 
sary and uncalled for, and he (Captain 
Archdall) repeated what he had stated, 
while the hon. and learned Gentleman was 
speaking—namely, that the statement was 
entirely false and without foundation. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sure that the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman will see on a 
moment’s reflection that he has used words 
which ought to be withdrawn. 

Captain ARCHDALL: I bow, Sir, to 
your decision ; but I belong to the Orange 
Society, and I cannot allow it to be put 
on a par with the Riband Society with- 
out giving it the most distinct contradic- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER : The words used were 
‘entirely false and without foundation ;”’ 
they ought to be withdrawn. 

Captain ARCHDALL: But what the 
hon. and learned Member has said with 
respect to the Orange Society is false. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must repeat that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman has not 
expressed himself in proper language. 

Captain ARCHDALL: Then, Sir, I 
withdraw the words I used, but what I 
meant to say was that the statement of the 
hon. and learned Member is entirely con- 
trary to the fact. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he rose to order. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman had ap- 
plied the epithet ‘false ’’ to the hon. 
Member (Mr. M‘Mahon). He (Mr. O‘Brien) 
believed it was not Parliamentary on the 
part of any hon. Member to use a phrase 
of that kind. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has withdrawn it. 

Captain ARCIIDALL said, with regard 
to the question which had been brought 
under the notice of the House by the noble 
Lord, it was deserving of the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and he trusted he would 
give the matter a serious consideration, 

Mr. M‘CANN said, he had a high re- 
spect for the High Sheriff of Tyrone, and 
believed him to be incapable of doing or 
conniving at any improper act; but as 
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the accuracy of the statements of the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford had been 
called in question, he thought the House 
could not do better than grant the inquiry 
asked for. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the hon and learned Member for Wexford 
was right in asking for an inquiry, but the 
House ought to be careful not to interfere 
with judicial proceedings, The proposed 
inquiry would be too wide, and defeat its 
own object, as it would go over a space 
of seventeen years. The House should 
not interfere with the administration of 
justice, but he hoped the Government 
would prevent a recurrence of the circum- 
stances which had been so properly repro- 
bated by the judges. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken thought the in- 
quiry would be too wide. In that he was 
right. But he was entirely wrong in sup- 
posing that an inquiry into the administra- 
tion of justice was not within the functions 
of that House. If any question arose with 
respect to any of the judges, he was re- 
movable upon an Address by that House 
and the other House of Parliament. In 
that case the conduct of the high sheriff 
was called in question. Now, the high 
sheriff really represented the Executive, 


and the only body that was supposed by its 
functions to have the power of keeping the 


Executive in check was that House. He 
would therefore suggest to his hon. and 
learned Friend not to withdraw, but narrow 
his Motion. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he could 
not but regret that the noble Lord had 
thought it necessary again to agitate the 
matter, because he himself had admitted 
that it had already given rise to a great 
deal of party feeling. The noble Lord had 
made use of extremely strong language, 
for he had stated that the high sheriff 
and sub-sheriff of the county Tyrone 
had been tampering with trial by jury. 
[Cries of Order!] The noble Lord 
stated that these gentlemen had been 
tampering with and falsifying the jury 
panel. He (Sir Robert Peel) must say 
that he agreed with the remark which 
had fallen from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wexford, that if the accusation 
which had been levelled against these gen- 
tlemen by the noble Lord were true, he 
ought frankly and at once to have met the 
question by a Motion that their conduct 
should be inquired into. The noble Lord 
had said that the Government had shown 

Mr. M‘ Cann 
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an apathy in the matter. Now, so far 
from the Government having displayed any 
apathy, he thought they had acted a truly 
constitutional part. The Government had 
nothing whatever to do with either the 
constitution of the grand or petty jury 
panels, and it would be most unconstitu- 
tional on the part of the Government if 
they were to attempt in any way to inter- 
fere with the duties which were imposed 
by statute on the high sheriff. The sta- 
tute distinctly laid down what were the 
duties of the high sheriff; and the judge 
of assize was empowered, if he should 
think fit, to set a fine upon the sheriff if 
he returned on the panel the name of any 
man not inserted in the jurors’ book last 
delivered. In that case Judge Christian 
had stated, that upon consideration he 
thought it was a wiser act of discretion on 
his part to abstain from imposing a fine ; 
and in that expression of opinion he (Sir 
Robert Peel) concurred. The noble Lord 
had said that he apprehended a repetition 
of the conduct that was the subject of com- 
plaint, and he wanted to know what action 
the Government were prepared to take, 
The action taken by the Government was 
that they had directed attention to the 
fact, that a repetition of the alleged offence 
would be held to be a wilful disobedience 
of the statute, and that a fine would be im- 
posed by the judge. He was not aware 
what other action the Government could 
take in the matter. He was not acquainted 
with the high sheriff; but he was sorry 
that such harsh language had been used 
in regard to him, because he believed him 
to be a gentleman of position and charac- 
ter. He had given him a statement with 
reference to his conduct and that of the 
sub-sheriff, from which it appeared that 
his noble Friend had been led into error. 
After stating that he had not received the 
jury book for 1862 from the clerk of the 
peace, and that the late sub-sheriff had 
not handed him the book for 1861 till 
after the late assizes, and then only on 
being threatened with an action if he did 
not do so, the high sheriff went on to say 
that the panel consisted of 150 names, 
composed equally of Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics, and that all the persons 
placed upon the panel were fully qualified 
by station, and were of the most respect- 
able and intelligent class. That he (the 
sheriff) could vouch for from personal ob- 
servation, and their verdicts gave general 
satisfaction. Both the sub-sheriff and 
himself were anxious that the fullest in- 
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quiry should take place, and they would 


give every assistance to elucidate the. 


facts. It had been stated, the letter con- 
tinued, that Mr. John M‘Crossan was 
placed on the grand jury panel, to the 
exclusion of other gentlemen in the coun- 
try better qualified, and who were in the 
habit of attending the assizes. The fact 
was, that Mr. John M‘Crossan was the 
twenty-third on the grand jury list, and 
the last on the panel save one. Every 
gentleman was summoned who was in the 
habit of attending, or who had the right 
by property to do so, except those who 
had written to say they could not at- 
tend. The high sheriff knew of no law 
that excluded practising attorneys from 
serving on grand juries when their pro- 

rty entitled them to do so; and Mr. 

‘Crossan’s property would have entitled 
him to have been placed higher on the 
list than he was. As high sheriff, he 
could not know that Mr. M‘Crossan was em- 
loyed to prosecute in several cases ; and 
if he had known it, he doubted whether the 
fact would have disqualified Mr. M‘Crossan 
for serving on the grand jury. Magistrates 
acting on grand juries were often interested 
in the success of the prosecutions, and had 
often expressed judicial opinions in cases 
which came before them as grand jurors ; 
and until the law laid down that profes- 
sional gentlemen were to be excluded, he 
saw no reason why he should deviate from 
the course he pursued at the last assizes. 
Those assizes were attended by the two 
Members for the county of Tyrone, neither 
of whom remonstrated at the time. A 
member of the grand jury had volunteered 
the statement that in Mr. M‘Crossan they 
had a valuable acquisition, and, though 
there was a prejudice against him at the 
first, he had by his good sense and strict 
impartiality won the good opinions of the 
whole body. That letter he (Sir R. Peel) 
thought was very satisfactory. He did 
not believe that the circumstances com- 
plained of would occur again, and he would 
request his hon. and learned Friend to let 
the whole matter drop where it was, and 
to withdraw his Motion. He had given 
no notice of it, and it was a novel proceed- 
ing to urge a Parliamentary inquiry into 
a subject like that before them without 
notice. Their time could be better occu- 
pied, particularly at the present period of 
the Session. It would be far better to 
allow a question to drop which admittedly 
had given rise to party and religious feel- 
ing. After what he had heard that night, 
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he would add that he never entgrtained 
the intention of irritating the feelings of his 
fellow countrymen on religious questions. 

Mr. GEORGE said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. M‘Mahon) had 
most ingeniously attempted to mix up with 
the case before the House various other 
matters entirely disconnected with it, which 
had occurred from 1845 up to the present 
time, and had dragged in references to 
Orangemen and Ribandmen which were 
beside the question. The point to be con- 
sidered was whether in that particular in- 
stance certain judicial officers had or had 
not violated the laws of their country. 
Something further ought to be done on ihe 
part of the Government than merely to 
express a hope that such a maladministra- 
tion of justice as had been proved should 
not take place in the future. The majesty 
of justice ought to be reasserted. It was 
the duty of the executive Government to 
see that high sheriffs performed the fune- 
tions of their high office as they were le- 
gally bound todo. Ile did not think that 
the reply given that night by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
would prove satisfactory to the people of 
Ireland. 

Mr. SCULLY observed that the only 
question for consideration was whether Mr. 
John M‘Crossan, while acting as a grand 
juror, was also acting as attorney to the 
prisoner, and to that a most distinct denial 
had been given. Those who made the ac- 
cusation were bound therefore in vindica- 
tion of their own characters, to prove its 
truth. 

Mr. CORRY said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down appeared to 
think that the statement made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Wexford—namely, 
that Mr. M‘Crossan had not practiced du- 
ring the Spring Assizes in the Crown Court 
—was a complete answer to part of the case 
laid before the House from his noble Friend 
and Colleague ; but he was in a position to 
deny the accuracy of that statement, and 
on the best possible authority, which was 
no less than that of Mr. M‘Crossan him- 
self. Mr. M‘Crossan had rendered valu- 
able service in the grand jury room during 
the transaction of fiscal business; but after 
the Judges had arrived, and bills of indict- 
ment were sent up, he requested his (Mr. 
Corry’s) permission to absent himself, on 
the express ground that he was retained 
in several of the cases, and could not, 
therefore, be considered an impartial grand 
juror. But that was not all—on the fol- 
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lowing day Judge Christian sent up to 
him (Mr. Corry), as foreman of the grand 
jury, to say he desired to speak to him in 
the court ; and on going down, the Judge 
showed him a bill which had been found 
a true bill, and asked him whether 
Mr. M‘Crossan had been a party to the 
finding, which he was desirous of know- 
ing, as Mr, M‘Crossan had been re- 
tained in the case. He was enabled to in- 
form the Judge that Mr. M‘Crossan had 
not taken part in the finding of the bill, 
and so the matter dropped. With respect 
to the assertion of the hon. Member for 
Wexford, that Mr. M‘Crossan could not 
obtain a copy of the jurors’ book for 1862 
from the outgoing sheriff, he would read 
extracts from a letter from Mr. Rogers, the 
late sub-sheriff, which showed that he had 
never applied to that gentleman for the 
book, and also that Mr. M‘Crossan had 
admitted to Judge Ball in the Civil Court 
that the book for 1862 was actually in his 
possession before he struck the panel. 
The whole case lay in a nutshell—was the 
course adopted by the sub-sheriff legal, or 
was it not? and no one, he thought, could 
deny that it was in direct violation of the 
statute, and so satisfied was the judge 
of this, that he could not allow a prisoner 
to be put on his trial before a jury so 
constituted, There were four courses 
open to the sub-sheriff. He could have 
demanded the jurors’ book from the clerk 
of the peace—he could have demanded 
it from his predecessor, under a penalty, 
in case of refusal, of £100—or, fail- 
ing these, he could have framed his 
panel from the book of the previous year ; 
but, instead of adopting any of these 
courses, he did that which was in direct vio- 
lation of the statate. He invented a panel 
of his own, thereby subjecting himself 
toa penalty under 3 & 4 Will. IV., ¢. 9, 
s. 33, if the Court had seen fit to im- 
pose it. His right hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary for Ireland had read a letter from 
the high sheriff, in which it was stated 
that he (Mr. Corry) had testified to Mr. 
M‘Crossan’s ability and impartiality as 
a grand juror; and he did not hesitate 
to say that Mr. M‘Crossan, who was a gen- 
tleman of ability and conversant with 
country affairs, had rendered valuable ser- 
vice so long as fiscal business was under 
consideration ; but he did not think that 
any gentleman ought to be a member of 
a grand jury who was open to the sus- 


picion of having a personal interest in any | 


bill of indictment which might come before 
Mr, Oorry 
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it, He must also say that the challenge 
of the panel did not take place until after 
the grand jury had been actually dis. 
charged, and therefore no remark he 
might have made to the high sheriff could 
have had any reference to that trans- 
action. With respect to the Motion with 
which the hon, and learned Member for 
Wexford had concluded, he courted the 
fullest inquiry ; but he thought, more es- 
pecially at so late a period of the Session, 
it would be absurd to enter upon so exten- 
sive an investigation, and one having no 
especial reference to the case which had 
been brought to the notice of the House 
by his noble Colleague. 

Mr. HENNESSY suggested that the 
object would be attained by the hon. and 
learned Member for Wexford striking out 
the first part of his Resolution. 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought that the 
only points in the late occurrence as to 
which inquiry was asked were admitted by 
both parties ; namely, that Mr. M‘Crossan 
acted on the grand jury in the court in 
which he was also practising, and that 
the sub-sheriff, not eontent with the Crown 
list, added twenty-nine names to the list 
on his own responsibility. These gentle. 
men, having admitted that they had done 
wrong, defended themselves by making a 
cross charge as to the grand jury of the 
county of Tyrone for some years past. 
He thought that the House ought to be 
satisfied with the assurance of the Go- 
vernment, that such an occurrence as 
that complained of was not likely to occur 
again. 

Mr. CONINGHAM remarked that he 
thought a case for inquiry was estab- 
lished. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
had not the slightest objection to an in- 


in Tyrone. 


quiry into the particular case, but he 


thought it absurd to go back for fifteen 
years. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he should 
contend that no sufficient case had been 
made for a Committee of Inquiry. It ap- 
peared that Mr. M‘Crossan did not act 
as a grand juryman in any of the bills in 
which he was interested ; and though he 
was far from saying that it was right for 
a gentleman to be on the grand jury 
and to practise in one and the same court, 
he thought that the judge was the proper 
person to decide, and to punish in such 
case. 

Sm EDWARD GROGAN said, there 
had been a clear miscarriage of justice. 
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A prisoner had been left in gaol after 
the delivery, and yet Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment declared that there was no 
ground for inquiry. It placed the House 
in a disereditable and dishonourable posi- 
tion, and he thought it was the bounden 
duty of the Government to take steps 
effectually to prevent the recurrence of 
such an omission. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he was willing 
to withdraw his Motion if he might be 
allowed to substitute one restricting the 
inquiry to the case in point. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Member 
could not withdraw the Motion without 
the consent of the House. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 84; Noes 
14: Majority 70. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Supply considered in Committee. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Monday next. 


NAVAL AND VICTUALLING STORES 
BILL—{[But No, 143.] 
CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to draw 
attention to a very extraordinary provision 
in the Bill. The 15th clause gave power 
to every police inspector to search any- 
body’s house in the neighbourhood of any 
of the dockyards. That was a provision 
that ought to be modified, as he thought 
the ordinary power of a search-warrant 
was sufficient. He should therefore move 
the omission of the clause. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, the 
proposal was not to give power to search 
the house of any one—it was only to search 
the houses of persons actually employed in 
the dockyards and of marine store dealers. 
He would, however, omit the clause. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was surprised 
that so useful a measure should be im- 
peded by the right hon. Gentleman on a 
mere technical objection. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the Govern- 
ment first sold their stores with their marks 
upon them and then claimed the right to 
follow them all over the world. He hoped 
that would be provided against in the other 
House of Parliament. 


Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


House adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 


\Joxe 23, 1862} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 23, 1862. 


Minores.J—Pustic Bris.—1* West India In- 
cumbered Estates Acts Amendment ; Merchant 
Shipping Acts, &c. Amendment ; Salmon Fish- 
eries (Scotland) ; Sale of Spirits; Artillery 
Ranges ; The Queen’s Prison Discontinuance ; 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amendment. 

2° Jurisdiction in Homicides ; Discharged Pri- 
soners Aid. 

3* Oxford University ; Retiring Pay, &e, (Bri- 
tish Forces, India); Universities (Scotland) 
Act Amendment. 


COURT OF CHANCERY—ORDER 
RESPECTING PRINTING, — PETITION. 


Lorn BROUGHAM presented a Peti- 
tion of Law Stationers, Law Writers, and 
Copying Clerks of London, praying for 
the Repeal of an Order of the 16th of 
May last respecting Printing. The noble 
and learned Lord said, that the Petition 
was signed by upwards of 1,000 law 
writers and stationers, among whom was 
a member of a firm which had been estab- 
lished upwards of 120 years as law sta- 
tioners. The Petitioners complained of 
the recent Order issued by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, with the sanction of the Master of 
the Rolls and other Chancery Judges, di- 
recting that affidavits and depositions to 
be used in the High Court of Chancery 
should henceforth be printed under the 
superintendence of the Clerk of Records 
and Writs; and, further, directing that 
the expenses of such printing should be 
paid out of the same fund and in like 
manner as office copies of affidavits under 
the existing practice, namely, the Suitors’ 
Fee Fund. The petitioners, among whom 
he was pleased to find several ladies, com- 
plained that this Order would be the 
means of ruining their trade, and deprive 
them of the means by which they had 
hitherto supported their families. They 
pointed out that solicitors would be able 
to make precisely the same charges on 
their clients as at present, and that con- 
sequently the change, so disastrous to the 
petitioners, would be of no advantage 
whatever to the suitors. The Order was, 
moreover, directly in the teeth of an Order 
of Lord St. Leonards in 1852, that affi- 
davits and depositions should be written 
in a clear and intelligible manner, similar 
to that usually adopted by the law sta- 
tioners. He thought it his duty to state 
the case of the petitioners fully, whatever 
view he might entertain of the prayer of 
the petition, which was, that their Lord- 
ships’ House, as it clearly had the right 
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to do, would pass a Resolution which 
would at once have the effect of repeal- 
ing the Order of the Lord Chancellor and 
the other Chancery Judges. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


The Queen’s Prison 


LANDED PROPERTY IMPROVEMENT 
(IRELAND) ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
[Britt No. 81.] comMMITTEE. 


' House in Committee (according to 
Order) 

Tae.Manrqvuess or BATH complained of 
time being wasted in the discussion of 
these petty measures, which Session after 
Session were introduced. The Bill was 
intended to extend the powers of several 
Acts of Parliament, which had not been 
passed without the most mature consi- 
deration. . 

Tue Eanrt or ST. GERMANS remarked, 
that the former Acts enabled the present 
owner of a settled estate to borrow of the 
Government sums, not exceeding £5,000, 
for the improvement of his property. 
The measures had worked perfectly well, 
and under its provisions great improve- 
ments had been effected in all parts of 
the kingdom, and the money advanced 
had been punctually repaid to the Go- 
vernment. The object of this Bill was to 
extend the operation of the existing Acts 
to those districts of Ireland in which dis- 
tress prevailed, by increasing the lending 

wers of the Commissioners of Public 

orks to the additional amount of £3,000 
over and above any sums they may have 
actually advanced, or be authorized to ad- 
vance, under the provisions of those Acts. 
One result, it was hoped, would be to 
afford additional means for the employ- 
ment of the people. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
DonoveHmore, 

Bill reported, without Amendment, and 
to be read 3* Zo-morrow. 


THE QUEEN’S PRISON DISCONTINUANCE 
BILL (1862). 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
rose to submit to the House a Bill, which 
he hoped it would read a first time, though 
its object was to put an end to one of the 
most ancient institutions of the country. 
But he thought their Lordships would 
agree with him in thinking it was an in- 
stitution with which they would willingly 
part when he told them the object of the 
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Bill was to shut up the Queen’s Bench 
Prison. The Prison of which the present 
building was the representative originated 
in very early times; it was probably 
coeval with the Court of Queen’s Bench 
itself. Ata very early period there were 
three principal prisons in London—the 
Queen’s Bench Prison, the Fleet Prison, 
and the Marshalsea. The Queen’s Prison 
was appropriated to prisoners committed 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench, the Court 
of Exchequer, and Court of Common 
Pleas. The Fleet Prison received priso- 
ners from the Court of Chancery; and the 
Marshalsea from the Lord Steward’s 
Court, the Palace Court, and the Ad- 
miralty. The first fruits of the measure 
passed in 1842 for the abolition of arrest 
for debt on mesne process was to enable 
Parliament to reduce the three prisons to 
one, the Queen’s Prison being substituted 
for the Marshalsea and the Fleet. The 
present Queen’s Bench prison was erected 
in 1759; it had accommodation for 300 
prisoners, and occupied an area of ground 
between two and three acres in extent. 
He understood that the value of this 
space of ground was estimated at between 
£200,000 and £300,000. It was there- 
fore no mean gift to the nation if a pro- 
perty of this value could be converted to 
public purposes of greater utility. The 
sum hitherto voted by Parliament for 
maintaining this prison was between 
£3,000 and £4,000 a year, the whole of 
which would ultimately be saved to the 
country ; although their Lordships were 
well aware that a measure of the kind 
could not be taken unaccompanied by 
some allowances and continuances of pay, 
which would prevent the whole of the 
money being at once available to the 
public exchequer. For the power of 
shutting up the prison they were indebted 
to the Bankruptcy Law Amendment Act 
of last year, the object of which was really 
to abolish imprisonment for debt, unless 
that debt were contracted fraudulently. 
How effectually the Act had accomplished 
that object might be seen from a compari- 
son between the state of the three prisons 
in Middlesex and within the precincts of 
Westminster, in October, 1861, and at 
the present time. On the Ist October, 
1861, when the Bankruptcy Amendment 
Act came into operation, the aggregate 
number of persons imprisoned for debt in 
the Queen’s Bench, Horsemonger Lane, 
and Whitecross Street prisons was 324. 
By a return made on Saturday last it 
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appeared that in the Queen’s Bench— 
omitting debtors who were confined for 
having contracted debts fraudulently, and 
omitting also insolvents who had been re- 
manded by the Insolvent Debtors Court— 
consisting together of about fourteen per- 
sons—the number of prisoners for debt 
was six or seven; in Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol two; and in Whitecross Street four- 
teen or fifteen; and some of these would 
have been discharged but for the clause 
introduced into the Bankruptcy Act, that 
non-traders should not be entitled to dis- 
charge until after two months’ imprison- 
ment. Their Lordships would therefore 
see that the necessity for continuing the 
Queen’s Bench had entirely ceased. The 
object of the present Bill was to transfer 
the few prisoners therein confined to 
Whitecross Street Prison, where there 
was admirable accommodation for a much 
greater number of persons than in all 
human probability would ever be confined 
there for debt. Their Lordships were 


probably aware that even the present 
number of persons in the Queen’s Bench 
would not have been so large but for 
the practise which had been introduced— 
he could hardly tell why—under which 
any debtor in any prison throughout the 


country might be removed by writ of 
habeas to the Queen’s Bench. Prisoners 
often availed themselves of this privilege, 
because in the Queen’s Bench, owing to 
the spaciousness of the buildings, they 
had amusements—such as playing at ball 
and other games, by which time was 
wiled away—and he feared these allure- 
ments sometimes had led men to prefer 
imprisoment to making a discovery and 
surrender of their property for the benefit 
of their creditors. He confessed he had 
much pleasure in presenting this Bill 
to their Lordships as the first fruits of 
the Bankruptey Amendment Act; and 
he might add, that when the Insolvent 
Debtors Court was closed, as it would be 
in a few days, even the present number 
of prisoners would be reduced ; and, mean- 
while, the Bill which he now asked leave 
to introduce would, he hoped, effectually 
accomplish the end desired. 

The noble and learned Lord then pre- 
sented ‘“‘ A Bill for the Discontinuance of 
the Queen’s Prison, and Removal of the 
Prisoners to Whitecross Street Prison.” 


Tux LEart or DERBY reminded the! 


noble and learned Lord that he had stated 
that the site of the Queen’s Prison was to 
be appropriated to public purposes, but he 
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had forgotten to inform them what those 
purposes were to be. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had entertained a sanguine hope that it 
would be possible that the site of the 
prison might have been made available 
for the purposes of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 
He was sorry to say, however, there might 
be impediments in the way of so desirable 
an object, and he had therefore in the 
Bill merely placed the area and the build- 
ing in the usual manner at the disposal of 
the Board of Works and the Government. 

Bill read 1* [Bill 115]. 


JURISDICTION IN HOMICIDES BILL. 
[zrtt No. 98.] SECOND READING. 


Order of the day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Eart DE GREY anv RIPON, in mov- 
ing the second reading of the Bill, 
said, their Lordships would remember 
that a murder had been committed re- 
cently by a soldier, and that before the 
murderer could be tried at the ordinary 
assizes two or three similar outrages were 
committed. Persons competent to judge 
of the feelings of the men who had com- 
mitted these offences, believed that they 
had been a good deal encouraged to commit 
them by the long period which had elapsed 
before the first offender was brought to 
justice, that these crimes had become al- 
most a fashion, and that they would have 
been prevented if there had been a speedy 
and ready mode of punishing the first of- 
fender. Abroad, as their Lordships would 
probably be aware, offences of this deserip- 
tion, committed by soldiers, would be dealt 
with by court-martial ; but in this country 
the offender was handed over to the civil 
tribunals. Important constitutional prin- 
ciples were involved in that state of the 
law, and the Government did not consider 
it desirable to make any change in that 
respect. As their Lordships were aware, 
at the time of the Palmer poisoning case 
an Act was passed providing for the re- 
moval of the offender from the county in 
which the offence was committed, and for 
bringing him up to London to be tried at 
the Central Criminal Court, which sat very 
frequently. The provisions of that Act, 
the 19 Viet., c. 16, could not be made 
available in this case, because it required 
that a Bill should be found by a grand jury 
before the prisoner could be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal 
Court. Of course, if it were necessary to 
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wait for this, it would be necessary to 
wait for the assizes. The Government, 
therefore, proposed to deviate, to some ex- 
tent, from the provisions of that Act, and 
the Bill proposed to confer upon the Court 
of Queen’s Bench in term time, or any 
Judge of the Superior Courts in vacation, 
upon the application of the Secretary of 
State for War, upon his certificate in writ- 
ing that it would contribute to the main- 
tenance of good order and military disci- 
pline if a prisoner under the Mutiny Act 
charged with any murder or manslaughter 
were indicted and tried at the Central 
Criminal Court, power to order the pri- 
soner to be tried at that Court. 

Lorpv CHELMSFORD suggested that 
an alteration in the preamble would be re- 
quired, as it appeared that there was to be 
no distinction between cases of murder and 
cases of manslaughter. 

After a few observations from the Duke 
of Mancuester, the Earl of Donoven- 
morE, Eart pe Grey, and Lord Cran- 
WORTH, 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday 
next. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 23, 1862. 
Minvtes.]—Pvstic Brtts.—1° Consolidated Fund 

(£10,000,000). 
2° Coal Mines; African Slave Trade Treaty ; 
Poor Removal ; Chancery Regulation (Ireland) ; 
Sheep (Ireland). 


8° Lunacy (Scotland); Portsdown Fair Discon- 
tinuance ; Naval and Victualling Stores. 


INCOME TAX.—QUESTION. 


Mr. DOULTON said, he would beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether the Commissioners of Income 
Tax have authority, in cases of Appeal 
based upon a three years’ statement of 
profits, to dismiss the Appeal without in- 
vestigating such statement ; and whether, 
in the event of such dismissal (the assess- 
ment being under £150 per annum), the 
Appellant has any remedy by application 
to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
the Treasury, or other person or body ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the state of the case was 
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this. The parties were bound to make 
returns of profits and gains on a fair aver. 
age of three years, and the district com- 
missioners had power to examine the state- 
ments in support or correction of such 
return, The intention of Parliament was 
to place the matter in the hands of dis. 
trict commissioners, and he was not aware 
that there was any legal power on the 
part of the executive Government which 
obliged them to institute any particular 
investigation ; but there was no doubt 
that it was their duty to do so, and he 
believed that duty was generally per- 
formed. But it sometimes happened that 
complaints were made to the Government 
with respect to the assessments and judg- 
ments of the district commissioners, and 
not unfrequently the Commissioners of In- 
land Revenue, if they thought the district 
commissioners had gone wrong, directed 
the case to be again submitted to them, 
and matters were then generally brought 
to a satisfactory issue. It sometimes hap- 
pened, that even after the final judgment 
of the district commissioners, an appeal 
was made to the Treasury or the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but he did not 
consider that Parliament had given the 
Executive any authority to re-try the case. 
The only case in which the executive 


Government had authority to correct the 
proceedings of the assistant commis- 
sioners, was where there was a palpable 
error on their part, or where some new 


facts had come to light. But, undoubt- 
edly, the determination of the assess- 
ments had been placed by Parliament 
under the power of the Commissioners, 
and it was the practice of the Govern- 
ment to re-try the cases, as he had al- 
ready stated. There was no difference in 
; practice so far as respected the amount of 
income. Parties having incomes under 
£150 a year were in the same position as 
| those whose incomes were larger. 





SEATS IN THE PARKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the First Commissioner of Public 
Works, Whether the public are to be 
accommodated by the restoration of the 
old, and by a greater number of new 
seats in Hyde Park and Kensington Gar- 
dens, especially round the larger trees 
therein ? 

Mr. COWPER said, it was the practice 
of the Department to restore the old seats 
when necessary, and to provide new ones 
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in such places as the convenience of the 
public might require. This year about 
twenty-five new seats would be placed in 
the Parks to which the hon. Gentleman 
alluded. 


INDIAN CAMEL CORPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, in the 
absence of his gallant relative (General 
Buckley), he would beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Why the Officers 
and Men of the Rifle Brigade who com- 
posed the Camel Corps in India, com- 
manded by Colonel Ross during the late 
Mutiny (having received a medal and clasps 
for services with Sir Hugh Rose’s force in 
Central India), have not received a share 
of Prize Money ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, he was 
not yet in possession of the information 
requisite to enable him to answer the 
Question, and would therefore request the 
right hon. Gentleman to repeat it on a 
future occasion. 


IRISH BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
he intends to proceed on Friday next with 
the five Irish Bills that stand on the Paper 


for that day, and in what order he intends 
taking them ? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL stated, that on 
Friday, at the morning sitting, he proposed 
to take up the remaining clauses of the 
Poor Law Bill; and, having got through 
these, he hoped at an early hour to pro- 
eeed with the County Surveyors Bill and 
the Weights and Measures Bill. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. GREGORY said, in the absence 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Belfast (Sir H. Cairns) 
he wished to ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin, Whether it is intended to pro- 
ceed with the Marriages (Ireland) Bill ? 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, there had been 
no opportunity of conferring with his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Belfast, but he apprehended that the state 
of public business would render it impossible 
to press the measure this Session. 

CotoneL FRENCH hoped his right hon. 
and learned Friend would not object to 
say when he proposed to go on with the 
Judgments (Ireland) Bill. 
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Mr. WHITESIDE said, it had been re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


FAIRS AND MARKETS (IRELAND) BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. VANCE said, that several of his 
constituents were very much interested in 
knowing, Whether the Fairs and Markets 
(Ireland) Bill was to be proceeded with ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, it was the 
intention of the Government to proceed with 
it. He hoped to obtain a morning sitting 
next week for that purpose. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND.—QUESTION, 


In reply to Mr. Macurre, 

Sm ROBERT PEEL stated, that he 
had received a communication from the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
expressing his willingness to lay on the 
table of the House the whole of the Cor- 
respondence with reference to the Skibbe- 
reen and Castletown Unions since the 
month of November, 1861. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS. 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Mr. Massey, 
Sir, in rising to bring before the Com- 
mittee the Resolution of which I haye 
given notice, I shall probably find it neces- 
sary to advert, I trust briefly, to some 
topics not strictly contained within the 
limits of that Resolution. The subject of 
fortifications is a part of the more general 
subject, the defences of the country. It 
is the characteristic of our nayal and mili- 
tary system, unlike that of many other coun- 
tries, that it exists exclusively for defen- 
sive purposes—a fact which I think hon. 
Gentlemen sometimes overlook, and which 
has been overlooked in some recent discus- 
sions on this question. The essenee of 
defence is purely negative ; it is intended 
merely to guard against invasion or attack, 
Defence is of the nature of an insurance, 
and insurance against a probable danger 
may be a prudent act, although subsequent 
experience shows that the precaution was, 
in fact, unnecessary. A person who insures 
his house or his ship is not condemned for 
folly, although his ship may not be wrecked 
and his house may not be burnt, That is 
true with regard to those species of insur- 
ance which are intended merely to miti- 
gate an evil, but do not tend to prevent it, 
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However, with regard to those species of 
insurance in which military and naval pre- 
cautions consist, they have a tendency to 
prevent the evil which is the object of the 
insurance, In that respect they resemble 
the precautions which we are familiar 
with in the shape of internal police. The 
presence of a policeman may prevent a 
robbery ; the existence of an army may 
prevent the invasion of a country ; the ex- 
istence of fortifications may prevent an 
attack on a town. Well, Sir, that is the 
view taken by those who maintain that the 
extensive precautions adopted within the 
last few years in this country have not 
been extravagant; that though England 
has not becn invaded, though no hostile 
army may have been prepared for landing 
on our shores, this cireumstance does not 
prove our precautions to have been super- 
fluous, or that if they had been omitted 
the danger against which we have guarded 
might not have actually occurred. There 
are other circumstances which the Com- 
mittee will bear in mind with respect to 
the provision which has been made of late 
years for the defences of the country. 
During the Crimean war, and also subse- 
quently under the Indian mutiny, the 
jealousy of the public was almost exclu- 


Fortifications 


sively directed against what was considered 
the insufficiency of the army and the in- 


efficiency of the military department. The 
consequence has been that of late years 
almost the exclusive attention of the mili- 
tary department has been directed to the 
improvement of our military system, and 
the increase of its efficiency. But, Sir, 
efficiency—as those who have had charge 
of the finances of the country are well 
aware—efficiency is only another term for 
inereased expense. I put it to any one 
who has had any experience in the matter 
whether increased efficiency—in whatever 
department it may be, whether civil, mili- 
tary, or naval—when it comes to be trans- 
lated into practice, is not always equiva- 
lent to increased expenditure? 1 know 
there are some gentlemen who believe, 
that by some hitherto never defined im- 
provement in the organization of our mili- 
tary system, it would be possible to in- 
crease its efficiency without adding to its 
expense. I have made most careful in- 
quiries on this subject since I have been 
at the War Department, and I have come 
to the conclusion, that though by a very 
jealous and close scrutiny it would be pos- 
sible to make small reductions in different 
portions of that large department, it would 
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be impossible to maintain the general eff- 
ciency of the department without maintain. 
ing the existing expenditure, or to increase 
its efficiency without increasing that ex- 
|penditure. And there is one point on 
which I am anxious to do justice to some 
gentlemen with whom I have the honour 
to act in an official capacity. It is, I 
know, an impression on the minds of many 
gentlemen in this House, and on the minds 
of many persons in the country, that a 
large portion of the present expenditure 
| for the army has been, as it were, forced 
lon the Government by pressure from the 
{Commander in Chief, the Horse Guards, 
and the permanent officers of the War 
| Department. Now, Sir, that supposi- 
tion is not only not true, but it is the 
very reverse of being true. The in- 
creased expenditure of the War Depart- 
| ment has emanated exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, from the influence of the politi- 
cal head of the department, urged by the 
opinions of his colleagues, by the opinions 
of the House, and by the opinions of the 
| publie. That expenditure has not been 
|adopted contrary to the convictions of 
‘those who were at the head of the de- 
partment for the time being, but it is an 
expenditure which has been adopted, in- 
differently, by the executive Government 
for the time being in deference to what 
they believed to be the opinions of the 
public and the exigencies of the public 
service. 

I do not wish to detain the Committee 
by going into matters not strictly con- 
nected with this Resolution ; but, in con- 
sequence of references which have been 
made in this House of late to the sup- 
posed extravagant expenditure for the 
army which is now going on, and to the 
great inerease which that expenditure is 
asserted to have undergone within a re- 
cent period, I wish to lay before the Com- 
mittee—which I think I can do in a small 
compass — comparisons, under different 
heads of the military expenditure of the 
present year with that for 1858-9, whieh 
year I think the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Disraeli) on a recent ocea- 
sion selected as the year for comparison. 
The Estimates for 1858-9 were prepared 
by Lord Panmure, who was Secretary of 
State under the Government of my noble 
Friend at the head of the present Govern- 
ment, and signed and introduced in this 
House by the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman opposite (General Peel). The total 
charge in the Estimates of that year for 
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the effective force was £9,337,687. To|men voted in 1858-9 was 130,135; of 
that I add, on account of the difference of | rank and file, exclusive of Indian depdts 
the manner in which the Estimates were at|and of embodied militia, there were 
that time prepared—for now every item| 113,974. This year the number of men 
appears on the face of the Estimates— | voted was 145,450; of rank and file, ex- 
an appropriation in aid of £1,100,000, | clusive of Indian depéts, the number was 
which must be added to make the com-| 124,795. The increase over the former 
parison accurate, and which brings the} year in the total number is 15,315; of 
total for the effective service of 1858-9 | rank and file the increase is 10,821. 

up to £10,437,687. For the non-effective; I am desirous of calling the particular 
force the sum taken in that year was/| attention of the Committee to the present 
£2,240,008, making altogether a sum of | distribution of the army, because I think 
£12,677,755 as the Estimate for 1858-9. | it will throw a good deal of light on our 
If I take the expenditure of that year, | present position, and also on the financial 
the amount will be greater by £407,649 ; | question of the probability of our reducing 
but I refer to this Estimate only, because | the present charge. In 1858 the total 
I can only take the Estimate for this year, | force at home, rank and file—effectives, 
which is £13,172,012 for the effective | rank and file—including the embodied 
force. On account of the Indian army, | militia, and excluding the Indian depots, 
introduced now for the first time, I deduct | was, on the Ist of May, 84,851; on the 
£730,000, leaving £12,442,012, which, | lst of May, 1859, it was 78,421 ; on the 
with £2,130,856 for the non-effective | lst of May, 1860, 86,150; on the Ist of 
foree, makes a total of £14,572,870. | May, 1861, 77,683; and on the Ist of 
The comparison therefore stands thus— | May in the present year, 68,518; and 





For the year 1858-9, total Estimate, | there were also at that date in the present 
£12,677,755 ; for the present year, | year 1,630 men on their passage home. 
£14,572,870, showing an excess for the Then, as to the colonies. In 1858 the 
present year of £1,895,115. That is| force in the colonies was 35,000, and the 
the sum for which I have to account.|same in 1859. In 1860-1 the force in 
Now, we have to take into consideration | the colonies was 46,000, and in the pre- 


a portion accounted for by the greater| sent year 55,000. Therefore in the year 
provision in the present year for sea} 1858, on the lst of May, there were 
service. In 1858-9 the item for warlike} 84,000 at home, and in the colonies 
stores and wages was £514,365; in the| 35,000. In May last at home there 
present year it is £1,023,285, being an} were 68,000, and in the colonies 55,000. 
increase of £508,920—a sum not charged | Therefore the Committee will see that 
to the expenses of the regular army, to| the force at home, at the present time, 
which I confine myself. There is then|is considerably less than in 1858, and 
£122,887 for the Volunteers this year,| that the force in the colonies is con- 
which did not enter into the Estimate| siderably greater. I will now state the 
for 1858, and which, therefore, I ex-| principal colonies or foreign stations in 
clude. These amount together to about| which there is an excess at present 
£630,000 ; therefore the real increase in| as compared with 1858. On the Ist of 
the expense of the regular army for the| May, 1862, there was an excess over May 
present year is £1,265,000. I might put} 1, 1858, in the Mediterranean stations of 
against that a further set-off of an excess | 2,673 ; in China, 2,220 ; in New Zealand, 
of expenditure beyond the Estimates of | 4,129; in British North America, 11,120. 
1858-9 amounting to £407,649 ; but that} There is another circumstance that the 
is the fair comparison as between the| Committee must bear in mind, and which 
Estimates of the present year and those| is connected with the question of the dis- 
of 1858-9; and I will say, that though| tribution of our military forec—namely, 
undoubtedly the expenses of the present | that soon after the Crimean war and the 
year are large and the increase considcr-| Indian mutiny many of the regiments on 
able, yet that expenditure is not so exces-| foreign service were changed, and that 
sive or extravagant in amount as some | during the last few years there have been 
have represented it to be. It is also| few reliefs sent out to the colonics, but 
necessary—and it has a more close bear-| from the present time the system of reliefs 
ing on the question before the Committee | will go on with greater regularity, and ten 
—to compare the strength of the army | battalions will go out and ten will return 
in the two years. The total number of| annually, five for India and five for the 
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colonies. Therefore under this system, 
the number of men afloat for a considerable 
part of the year will operate as a practical 
reduction of the number of our available 
force. This statement puts the Committee 
in possession of the comparative state of 
our army with regard to expense and 
strength. 

It has been stated by persons of great 
authority, both in this House and in the 
other House of Parliament, that the pro- 
vision for our armaments, both of large and 
small guns, is this year in excess, and that 
upon this head of expense a considerable 
saving might have been made. I am not 
at all prepared to dispute that assertion 
with regard to future years, or to deny that 
it may be possible considerably to reduce 
the rate at which we are manufacturing 
iron ordnance and small-arms. I do not, 
however, perceive that any excessive pro- 
vision has been made for the present year. 
Since the Enfield rifles were first intro- 
duced, the total number received in store 
from 1853 to March 31st, 1862, is 
1,111,374 rifles of different sorts, of which 
391,371 are now in store at home and 
abroad, actually available for issue. Of 
these 305,953 are at home, and 85,418 
are abroad ; and it is estimated that there 


will be received during the remainder of 


the current year 163,907 more rifles. We 
have had to find our Militia, our Volun- 
teers, and our Navy with rifles, as well as 
the Army. It is not calculated that an 
Enfield rifle will last more than about 
eight years. The number in possession of 
all our forces, exclusive of India, is 
508,953, and 54,729 are necessary to 
complete the number required, making a 
total of 563,682. The annual consumption 
is caleulated at about 60,000. The Duke 
of Wellington in 1826 fixed the store pro- 
portion of small-arms at about 600,000. 
At that time, however, the army was not 
BO large as at present, and, moreover, there 
were no Volunteers, who are now furnished 
with Enfield rifles. Taking the number 
in store at 391,371, and calculating that 
there are 163,907 to be delivered during 
the year, there would, deducting 60,000 
for wear and tear, be a total of 495,278 in 
store, whereas the Duke of Wellington as- 
sumed in 1826 that 600,000 was the pro- 
per quantity of small-arms to be kept in 
store. On that assumption the number is 
certainly not excessive. 

I now come to the provision made for 
iron ordnance. Since 1859 up to the pre- 
sent time there have been received by the 
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Government 2,466 Armstrong rifle guns, 
Of these 1,458 have been issued—namely, 
576 for land service and 882 for sea ser- 
vice. The estimate for the Armstrong 
guns for the year 1862-3 was originally 
based on the demand sent in to the War 
Office. That demand was, for the land 
service 1,068 guns, and for the sea ser- 
vice 1,616. The demand made upon the 
Government for all classes of Armstrong 
guns, from the largest to the smallest, was 
2,684 guns. This amount was much re- 
duced. Many of the armaments have been 
postponed, and the sum in the Estimates 
for the current year is for 416 guns for 
land service and 1,508 for sea service, 
making a total of 1,924, instead of the 
2,684 guns originally demanded. There- 
fore the Committee will see that the de- 
mands of the departments, looking to the 
interests of the service, were far in excess 
of what the Minister for the department 
asked the House to vote. There were in 
store on the 18t of April 837 guns available, 
leaving a total to be provided of 1,087 
guns. This number of 1,087 guns will 
therefore be required for issue to meet the 
demands for the armaments authorized for 
land and sea service. These are the rifled 
Armstrong guns. I will now come to the 
smooth-bore guns. The Estimate for 
smooth-bore cast-iron guns in 1862-3 is 
1,329. The original demand lodged at the 
War Office was for 2,420 guns, and further 
demands are expected in the course of the 
year. I mention this for the purpose of 
showing, that although the number may 
seem to be large, it is very far short of the 
demands of the departments that were sent 
into the War Office. I have troubled the 
Committee with these introductory remarks 
in order to show what has been the pro- 
vision for the defence of the country during 
the present year, independently of fortifi- 
cations. 

I will now direct the attention of the 
Committee to the more immediate subject 
of this Resolution, and explain to them 
what course has been taken with respect to 
fortifications. My noble Friend (Viscount 
Palmerston), in opening this question to 
the House in 1860, stated that a probable 
expenditure of £9,000,000 would be in- 
curred for fortifications, according to the 
plan of the Defence Commissioners. An 
estimate, however, of the more immediate 
works was laid on the table by Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, then the Secretary of 
State for War, which consisted of the 
following sums:—the total estimated 
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cost of works, including the purchase 
of land, was £4,960,000; and then 
there was a further item for works already 
sanctioned by Parliament of £350,000, 
making a total of £5,310,000. This 
item of £350,000 for works already 
sanctioned was meant to be independent of 
a sum of £1,000,000 which was included 
in the Report of the Defence Commis- 
sioners. The Estimate laid on the table 
was £5,310,000. When that Estimate 
was given, however, the detailed plans of 
the Government were not fully prepared, 
and it was impossible for the Executive to 
state with accuracy the exact sum which 
they contemplated expending for so ex- 
tensive an undertaking. The Committee, 
I think, must see, that until a working 
plan could be prepared, and the works had 
made some progress, it was impossible to 
give a precise estimate of the total ex- 
pense of the scheme. The Estimates 
which I laid upon the table this Session, if 
they were complete in their entirety, would 
fall considerably short of £9,000,000, the 
sum mentioned by my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government; but would ex- 
ceed £5,310,000, the sum mentioned by 
Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

I will now proceed to state what is pre- 
cisely the expenditure which has hitherto 
taken place. The sum which was origi- 
nally provided by Act of Parliament, to 
be raised by Terminable Annuities, was 
£2,000,000, and the expenditure which 
has taken place under that Act has been— 
for payments for works and lands (that is, 
lands not only purchased but paid for), 
£989,000 ; and for purchase of lands for 
which payment is still due, £695,000 ; 
making a total of £1,684,000, the ba- 
lance to the credit of Government being 
£316,000, which it is calculated will be ex- 
hausted by the end of August next. With 
regard to the extent to which the faith of 
the public may be said to have heen ac- 
tually pledged, as far as works in progress 
can be said to pledge it, the amount con- 
tracted for, including all the expenditure 
hitherto incurred in regard to the founda- 
tions of the Spithead forts, is £2,355,000 
for works, and £1,030,U00 for lands, mak- 
ing a total of £3,385,000. If the works 
should be completed according to the 
largest plan which has been submitted to 
the Government by the Government engi- 
neers and officers engaged in the service, 
the total cost would be about £6,700,000. 
That sum would complete, as far as we are 
able to judge, all the works which hitherto 
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have been either comnienced or projected. 
But a considerable portion of those works 
have not yet been commenced, although 
with regard to the majority the progress 
already made is not small. If the Com- 
mittee wish, I will state, with regard to 
some of the principal defences, the exact 
progress that has been made with each of 
the forts, and they will then be able to 
judge how far it would be advisable to 
adopt the proposal for arresting the works, 
and for departing from the plan which has 
been formally sanctioned by Parliament. I 
will begin with Portsmouth and the forts of 
Portsdown Hill. There are to be five forts 
on Portadown Hill, and considerable pro- 
gress has been made with the excavations 
for those works, for which a large extent 
of land has been acquired, and it is be- 
lieved that they will be completed in Sep- 
tember, 1864. With regard to the Gosport 
forts, of which there are to be five, a 
design for the Gilkicker battery has been 
prepared ; but no contract has yet been 
entered into. The Stokes Bay line is 
nearly completed ; and with regard to the 
other three forts, four-fifths of the works 
have been completed, and it is expected 
that they will be finished early next year, 
perbaps in May, 1863. With respect to 
Gosport ‘‘ Advance,” considerable progress 
has been made in the excavations and in 
the building of casemates, and it is ex- 
pected that the works will be completed in 
January, 1864. With regard to Hilsea 
Lines, more than half the work has been 
completed ; but, the contractor having 
failed, a fresh contract is about to be en- 
tered into for finishing the works, which will 
include the widening of the Channel be- 
tween Portsmouth and Langston harbours, 
a point of great importance for obtaining a 
greater scour of water through Portsmouth 
harbour. It is expected that those works 
will be completed in September, 1864, 
With regard to Southsea, six-tenths of the 
eastern battery are completed, and the 
second battery, the Lumps, is finished. 
With respect to Southsea Castle battery, 
a design for the work is under considera- 
tion. With regard to Plymouth, the bat- 
terics at the Eastern King and Western 
King are nearly completed, and great pro- 
gress has been made with the batteries on 
Drake’s Island. The foundations of Pic- 
klecombe battery are completed. The 
foundations at the Breakwater Fort and 
Mount Edgecumbe battery are in pro- 
gress. Those works will, probably, be 
completed in 1862-3. Considerable pro- 
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has been made in the construction 
of the Staddon forts, and they will proba- 
bly be finished in 1864, The Cawsand 
Bay battery is nearly completed, six- 
tenths of the Whitesand battery are com- 
pleted, and designs for Knatterbury and 
Maker barracks are under consideration. 
With regard to the north-eastern defences, 
the land has been purchased and designs 
for these forts have been prepared ; but 
no contracts for the works have as yet 
been entered into. The Devonport works 
are nearly completed, and will be finished 
this year. Such is the state of the works 
of defence for Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
and the Committee must see that it would 
be quite a ruinous course to arrest their 
progress. Any information with regard to 
other points which hon. Gentlemen may 
desire I shall be happy to give in answer 
to questions which may be put to me. 
With regard to the Spithead forts, the 
view taken by the Government is this. It 
will be in the recollection of the Committee 
that soon after the action which took place 
between the Merrimac and the Monitor, 
and which was supposed to have an 
important bearing upon the construction 
of those forts, considerable difference of 
opinion was manifested upon the subject. 
1 think subsequent events have shown 
that that particular action had not all 
the importance which some hon. Gen- 
tlemen attributed to it. But the Go- 
vernment, yielding to the wish of the 
House, suspended the works, and a con- 
siderable sum, I fear, will have to be 
paid to the contractor as compensation for 
the suspension. A large portion of the 
working season of this year has now been 
lost. In the mean time, however, experi- 
ments have been in progress at Shoebury- 
ness which are believed to have a direct 
bearing on the question how far those 
forts would be able with heavy ordnance 
to stop a vessel entering the roads. 
Under those circumstances the Govern- 
ment think that they would adopt the 
most prudent course in not attempting 
to renew the works of the Spithead 
forts in the present year, but in post- 
pouing the decision of the question until 
the various matters which enter into it 
may receive additional light. We shall 
not therefore resume the practical consi- 
deration of the question until next spring, 
and I will engage, if the present Govern- 
ment be then in office, that they will 
communicate to this IIouse their decision 
with respect to the Spithead forts, in 
Sir George Lewis 
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order to afford it an opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion before any practical steps 
are taken. Under these circumstances 
it may be unnecessary to enter upon the 
engineering questions which have been 
lately agitated, and which are contained 
in the Report of the Commissioners which 
has been laid upon the table of the House 
with respect to those forts. I will only 
say that I have the greatest confidence 
in the integrity, the judgment, and the 
knowledge of the Commissioners who have 
investigated the subject, and I believe 
they entered upon the inquiry in a perfectly 
impartial and independent spirit, and that 
they are deserving the confidence of the 
executive Government. But my experience 
leads me to think, that although it has 
been usually the fashion to charge the 
political and moral sciences exclusively 
with uncertainty, the physical sciences, 
and the science of engineering in particular, 
labour, at least, under equal uncertainty. 
For I find that, however high may be the 
authority of persons who advise the Go- 
vernment—however reasonable the reliance 
which the Government places upon their 
opinion, some two or three persons of 
equal scientific attainments always start 
up who maintain not only that the plan 
that has been recommended is bad, but 
that it is the very worst that the human 
mind could devise. Under those circum- 
stances it becomes extremely difficult to 
set at nought the opinions of persons, 
although they may be in a small minority, 
who express themselves with so much 
confidence. Therefore I trust that the 
Committee will make allowances for those 
who have to act on a subject which is 
liable to so much difference of opinion, 
and will reflect on the course adopted by 
this House when the subject was originally 
brought under consideration. When this 
plan was originally proposed to the House 
the Resolution on which the Bill was 
founded was carried by 268 votes against 
39; being a majority of 229, and the 
second reading of the Bill was carried by 
143 votes to 32. Any Government which 
is charged with the conduct of an import- 
ant question of this sort, must naturally 
look back upon the history of the measure, 
and be determined in its course by the 
previous decision of Parliament. That 
previous decision was given after full de- 
liberation ; and I trust, now that the sub- 
ject comes to be decided after a delay of 
two years—now that contracts have been 
entered into and that works have made 
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great progress, and considering that a con- 
nected system of defence for our principal 
naval arsenals has been instituted, that the 
Committee will not reverse their former 
course, or withhold from the Government 
the necessary funds for continuing the for- 
tifications. The Committee must bear in 
mind that the plan of fortifications is neces- 
sarily a connected plan ; and though one or 
two works might, after careful considera- 
tion, be omitted, it would not be possible 
to cut off one-half, or one-quarter, or any 
great quantity of the plan intended for the 
defence of a town, inasmuch as the forts 
intended to protect a naval arsenal against 
foreign attack would be entirely useless if 
they covered only half the town and left 
half exposed. Therefore before making 
any alterations in the plan already sanc- 
tioned by the House, it is requisite that 
eareful investigation be instituted. I 
should state that power was taken in 
the former Bill for removing a portion 
of the stores now established at Wool- 
wich and for erecting a central arsenal, 
in respect to which a sum of £150,000 
was taken for the purchase of land; but 
the Government have not thought fit to 
make any purchase, or to take any step for 
earrying that portion of the measure into 
effect until further consideration. In con- 
clusion, I express my confident belief that 
the Committee will not alter the decision 
come to by this House in a previous year, 
but that they will furnish the means requi- 
site for continuing this important system 
of national defence, and will not give to 
the enemies of Parliamentary government 
any excuse to say that the proceedings of 
one of the principal legislative assemblies 
in the world have been marked by incon- 
sistency and vacillation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, towards providing a further sum for 
defraying the expenses of the construction of 
Works for the Defence of the Royal Dockyards 
and Arsenals and of the Ports of Dover and 
Portland, and for the creation of a Central Arse- 
nal, a sum, not exceeding £1,200,000, be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund of the United King- 
dom, and that the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury be authorized and empowered to 
raise the said sum by Annuities for a term not 
exceeding thirty years; and that such Annuities 
shall be charged upon and be payable out of the 
said Consolidated Fund.” 


Mr. BRIGHT: I rise to ask a ques- 
tion. I did not understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman said with respect to the 
central arsenal, but I sce that there are 
words referring to it in the Resolution. 1 
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understood that when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman moved the Resolution they would 
be omitted. That question has never 
been discussed by the House, and no 
determination has been come to upon it; 
aud I was not aware that there was any- 
thing touching it in the Bill which passed 
two years ago. After the remarks which 
the right hon. Gentleman has made, I pre- 
sume he will have no objection to take 
those words out of the Resolution. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had done with the 
Portsdown Hill forts what he has done 
with the Spithead forts, possibly the Com- 
mittee would not have had much trouble 
in agrecing with him. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: The object 
of this Resolution is to serve for a foun- 
dation to a Bill for continuing the Act 
which is now existing. The words ‘ cen- 
tral arsenal” occur in the title of that 
Act, and therefore it is necessary to keep 
them in the title of the Bill I propose to 
bring in. But when I come to lay the 
Bill on the table of the House, my hon. 
Friend will see that 1 take no money for 
the central arsenal. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Then nothing will be 
done this year? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: Nothing this 


ear. 

7 Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: The right 
hon. Gentleman, in one portion of his 
speech, compared the establishment of 
defences for the country to a species of 
insurance. That is the trite and usual 
observation on these occasions, and the 
only dispute I should be inclined to have 
with the right hon. Gentleman is, not as 
to this being a matter of insurance, but 
as to what office we should insure in. If 
it can be proved that the Royal Marine 
insurance is better adapted for the wants 
of this country than the insurance-office 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposes 
to open on his own account, I think the 
Committee will agree that the former is 
the proper insurance for the House to put 
its money in. I must dissent from the 
opening observation in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s speech, in which he laid down 
broadly that the meaning of the word 
‘‘ efficiency,” translated into good Trea- 
sury English, meant nothing but increased 
expense. That, at least, is not my view 
of the translation of the word ‘‘efficiency ;”’ 
and I am surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has gone through the 
gradations of office, as gentlemen of his 
high connections have the opportunity of 
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doing—who has been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Home Secretary, and who is 
now reposing on his laurels as Secretary 
for War should lead away the Committee 
from the consideration of this question, by 
saying that the translation of the word 
‘* efficiency” is ‘‘inereased expenditure.” 
That is a position which I, at least, will 
dispute at the outset. The right hon. 
Gentleman has considerably relieved me 
from one portion of my onerous and dis- 
agreeable task to-night by one disclosure 
he made. He has told the Committee 
that the Government does not intend to 
proceed at present with the construction of 
the Spithead forts. Now, the Committee 
wil! remember that on a recent occasion, 
when the suspension of these forts was 
urged by an hon. Member on the consi- 
deration of the Government, the noble 
Lord at the head of the Administration 
somewhat unwisely, I think, twitted the 
hon. Member and the House in general 
with the suspension of the construction of 
those forts. The noble Lord went so far 
as to say that the House of Commons had 
behaved unwisely, impolitically, and inju- 
diciously in interfering with the Executive 
—[Mr. Newpecate : Hear, hear! ]—and 
the noble Lord is supported in that view, 


as usual, by the hon. Member for North 


Warwickshire. Well, if the noble Lord 
was right on that occasion, and if it was 
unwise and impolitic to delay the construc- 
tion of these forts, why did not the noble 
Lord do his duty as the Prime Minister 
of the country and test the sense of the 
Ilouse by a division? Again, why did 
the noble Lord now send his Secretary for 
War to tell us that he at last intends to 
delay the construction of these forts ? 
But, whatever may be the opinion of the 
noble Lord and of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire, the Committee must 
have derived some comfort for having 
urged the suspension of the Spithead forts 
from the fifth paragraph of the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners ; for it is there 
stated— 

“*Tt appears to us that the doubts which took 
possession of the public mind as to the expe- 
diency of constructing the forts at Spithead were 
not unreasonable.” 

That is the opinion of the Commissioners, 
and I hope to show the Committee that 
not only is further progress with these 
forts unreasonable as regards the matter 
of finance, but totally inexpedient as re- 
gards the question of defence. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War, by 
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his Resolution, calls on the Committee for 
a grant of money for the defence of the 
country, and says that Parliamentary go- 
vernment would be imperilled unless the 
Committee consented to the vote. That 
was somewhat extraordinary language to 
proceed from a Whig Minister in office; 
but I think that the Committee will be of 
opinion with me that the proper time has 
arrived to reconsider the whole plan, as 
well as the cost of these national defences, 
the proposition of which was, I believe, in 
a hurry and in an evil moment brought 
forward. Before allowing ourselves to be 
earried away by the exciting speech of the 
Seeretary of War, it will be well to con- 
sider the circumstances under which this 
plan was originally brought forward two 
yearsago. Those circumstances are some- 
what singular. The original Report of 
the Royal Commission, although it was 
not laid on the table, was in the posses- 
sion of the Government on the 7th of 
February, 1860. What, let me ask, was 
the course which they originally took in 
reference to that Report? The Com- 
mittee must bear in mind that it recom- 
mended an expenditure of £11,500,000 on 
the national defences—a sum so large that, 
at any rate, it was natural to expect from 
those great sticklers for Parliamentary Go- 
vernment who now occupy the Treasury 
Bench, that the amount would have been 
named in the Queen’s Speech ; or, at all 
events, some notice taken of it by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in bringing 
forward his Budget. No allusion, how- 
ever, was made in the Quecn’s Speech 
to the circumstance—the trivial cireum- 
stance that we were to be called on to 
spend 113 millions of money in national 
defence. Four months elapsed before the 
matter was even mentioned in this House, 
although in the interim the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had introduced his Budget, 
initiating many great changes. Yet he 
did not, on that occasion, state to us that 
he—or rather one of his colleagues, for he 
himself has always been sedulously absent 
from his place when this question has been 
spoken of—was about to come down to the 
House and propose a Vote of £11,500,000 
for this purpose. I may say for myself— 
and I believe the same remark is true of 
hon. Members generally—that I gave my 
vote on the financial scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman in total ignorance of the 
large amount of money which was to be 
kept back for consideration until the month 
of July. Well, what happened in that 
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month? On the 23rd of July, at the fag- 
end of the Session, the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government took a most ex- 
traordinary course. The budget had been 
disposed of after much discussion. A com- 
mercial treaty with France had been con- 
cluded, and we supposed ourselves to be 
on the most excellent terms with that 
country. The noble Lord, however, came 
down to the House, and it will, I think, be 
admitted, after all we have heard about 
the peril of Parliamentary government, 
that he took the most extraordinary course 
ever taken in Parliament ; for he moved, 
not having laid his Resolution on the table, 
not only that we should vote an enormous 
sum for the national defences immediately, 
but that we should do it in one night. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War to-night tells us that we peril Par- 
liamentary proceedings; but I ask him 
what he has to say of this proceeding of 
his chief, which was resisted by a small 
minority, whom he has sneered at as phi- 
losophers. We ought, no doubt, to consider 
ourselves happy to be classed with such a 
philosopher; but he should bear in miud the 
course taken by his noble Friend beside 
him when he undertakes to read us a lec- 
ture about the perils of Parliamentary Go- 
vernment, that course, as I said before, 
was resisted. We all remember the speech 
made by the noble Lord on the occasion. 
It was not like the speech to which we 
listened to-night. I can compare it only 
with another speech of the noble Lord, 
which my right hon, Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade described as being 
of a hobgoblin character. France was 
pointed at by the noble Lord in a most dis- 
tinct and offensive manner, and we were 
all told that it was necessary for the imme- 
diate safety of the country that these forts 
should be constructed without delay. 
France was, as I said, expressly pointed 
at, and we were told it was impossible to 
say where the storm which threatened us 
might burst. Well, the original estimate 
of the Royal Commission was £11 ,500,000, 
and I must here observe that there was 
some discrepancy between the calculations 
of the noble Lord in moving the Vote and 
the Secretary for War, who spoke subse- 
quently. The noble Lord, having made 
this hobgoblin speech said, he should ask 
for a Vote of £9,000,000 as the whole 
cost of the proposed works ; and here I 
would remark that I entirely deny that we 
have—as we are told we have—given our 
approbation to this plan of the Commis- 
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sioners. The House is not pledged. The 
Government themselves know that they 
are not pledged to it by the alterations in 
it which they have made, and a fortiori if 
they may ¢liange their minds on the ques- 
tion, we ought to be at liberty to do the 
same. They, at all events, have no right 
to complain of us if we do so, inasmuch as 
they certainly have not exhibited that re- 
markable constancy and freedom from va- 
cillation to which the Secretary for War 
has alluded. But, as I observed, the esti- 
mate of the noble Lord in proposing the 
Bill was £9,000,000. He was followed by 
the late lamented Lord Ilerbert, who was 
at the time Secretary for War, and his 
estimate was £5,000,000, there bein 

thus a slight discrepancy of £4,000,000 
between himself and the Prime Minister. 
Now, this appears to me to be a some- 
what singular discrepancy in the case of 
a united Cabinet, and I must say I have 
never heard it accounted for by any Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
House, however, was so carried away by 
the speech of the noble Lord, and so ex- 
cited, that if not convinced, it was consi- 
derably alarmed, and it voted the first in- 
stalment of the estimate—a sum amount- 
ing to £2,000,000. Now, I did not ac- 
curately gather from the cloud of figures 
which we have had this evening—and we 
have had more of them in an arithmetical 
point of view than we have had figures 
of speech—what has become of those 
£2,000,000. Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War anything in 
hand? I think he said he had £300,000; 
but even if he have that amount, it will go 
a very little way towards providing for the 
expenditure before us. We have now 
therefore a further demand made upon 
our patience and our pockets to the extent 
of £1,200,000. That being so, permit 
me to say one word*upon this fort ques- 
tion. It does not appear to me, I must 
say, that Her Majesty’s Government 
have shown that they have any great 
faith in forts. At all events they referred 
the matter back to the old Commission, 
with which were associated four gentlemen 
against whose knowledge and competency 
nobody can say a syllable. When, how- 
ever, they referred it back to the old Com- 
mission, I felt we were simply about to 
have a foregone conclusion again; but I 
think it most culpable on the part of the 
Government, that when they consented 
thus to refer it, they, as is evident from 
the speech of the noble Lord at the head 
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of the Government, as well as from what 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary for War, and from the noble Lord 
in another place on a former occasion, were 
determined to pursue their own design. 
[Sir Gzorcze Lewis: No, no!] Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman was very indis- 
tinct, and he might have been talking 
about something else ; but my impression 
is that at any rate the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government said as much. 
[Viscount Patmerston: I did not.] Be 
it so; and, as the noble Lord has apolo- 
gized, I shall not pursue that part of the 
question further. The Commissioners, to 
whom the matter was referred back, have 
made their Report ; and if I were inclined 
to say, ‘‘ Oh that mine enemy would write 
a book !’’ I should feel quite satisfied with 
that Report, and the evidence on which it 
is—not founded. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War brought us 
back to-night to the old question about 
the American actions, and has assumed 
that matters are now completely altered. 
I took the liberty of asking him how, but 
I received no explanation on that head. 
It is not, however, necessary to enter on 
this occasion into the details of those 
American actions, and I should not have 
alluded to them even for a moment but 
that the right hon. Gentleman has thought 
proper todo so. But I must observe that 
I think he ought not to treat so lightly, 
and with such contempt as he has done, 
the circumstance of certain wooden gun- 
boats passing Forts Philip and Jackson in 
defiance of 200 guns, and pushing their 
way to New Orleans. He wishes to build 
his case, I suppose, on Fort Darling, on 
the James river, but he ought to be aware 
that that fort is situated on a high bluff, 
on an estuary, not more than 200 yards 
wide, so that riflemen from the bank were 
able to pick off the gunners from the 
ships as they came up the river? What 
did all that prove? Only that no harm 
was done to the iron-plated ships by 
Fort Darling standing on a high bluff. 
Be that, however, as it may, }:am more 
inclined to accept the conclusion of the 
Commissioners on this particular point 
than to dwell on the American actions at 
all. What, let me ask, are those conclu- 
sions? The Commissioners say, in para- 
graph 3 of their Report— 

“We therefore think it safer to draw our 
conclusions as to the effect of shot upon armour- 
plated vessels from experiments made in this 
country than from the accounts which have 
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reached us with respect to the action in Hamp- 
ton Roads,” 


Now, I am quite prepared to argue the 
matter on that ground. What, then, 
were the experiments lately made at 
Shoeburyness? This is an important 
point, because the whole Report of the 
Commissioners hangs upon it. In para- 
graph 5, taking the tone of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War, 
they say— 

“ But the experiments carried on with Sir 
W. Armstrong’s 12-ton gun against the Warrior 
target, a few days subsequently to the debates 
in Parliament, materially altered the conditions 
of the case, and justified the anticipations ex- 
pressed in paragraph 22 of our Report of the 
25th of February, 1861.” 


Let us see how those anticipations have 
been justified. We all know how these 
experiments at Sihoeburyness have been 
conducted. They have been conducted 
under the most unfavourable conditions 
for the ship and the most favourable for 
the gun. A fixed target was placed at 
200 yards distance, and aim was taken at 
it with perfect leisure. What was the 
result? I would warn the Committee 
against being led away by the monstrous 
exaggerations on the subject of these ex- 
periments which have obtained circulation. 


It has been found impossible to obtain 
from the Government any returns with 
respect to them ; and, although moved for 
the other night by the noble Lord the 
Member for Chichester (Lord H. Lennox), 


they were refused. I can, however, give 
some information from another source, 
which I believe that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Wakefield (Sir 
John Hay) will be able to confirm, The 
Warrior target was a section of the side 
of the Warrior. The armour plating was 
44 inches thick, the teak backing 18 
inches, and the iron skin § of an inch, 
making altogether a thickness of 23 
inches. The experiments to which it was 
subjected at Shocburyness were as fol- 
lows:—On the 21st of October, 1861, 
which was before the great experiment, 
the target withstood with success twenty- 
nine rounds fired in single shots or salvos 
from the very heaviest artillery. One 
100-pounder hit the left middle plate on 
a bolt, which was bent, but the nuts of 
that bolt were never moved. Eleven shots 
had previously struck the same plate in a 
space of 3ft. by 1} ft., namely, three 
200 Ib. solid shot, three 1101b. solid shot, 
three 110 1b. shells, and two 68 Ib. shells. 
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The great experiment was made on the 
Sth of April, 1862; and to test the effect 
of the first two 156 lb. shots, which were 
fired from the 12 ton smooth-bore Arm- 
strong gun, with a charge of 40 bs. of 
powder, the edge of the plate which had 
already been hit was selected. It was 
represented in the public prints, and by 
some hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
in this House, that the success of this 
experiment had been so great that the 
156 1b. shot had not only gone through 
the two sides, but had shaken the granite 
foundation. Now, I am lucky in not 
quoting this from memory, because if you 
quote from memory you are often flatly 
contracted. Let the Committee remember 
what was the account in the great news- 
papers of the day as to the success of 
the experiment. They said that the Arm- 
strong gun had been tried at 200 yards, 
and had proved that any ship which came 
within that distance of it would be sent to 
the bottom without any chance of escape. 
A question was asked in this House on the 
10th of April, and we had one of those 
frank avowals which we occasionally get 
from naval men and Secretaries. The 


noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
said that ‘* Nothing could be fairer than 
the account given in the newspapers of the 


effects of the shot. The third shot was 
fired with 50)b. of powder, and went clean 
through the plate, the backing, and the 
skin, and, he believed, buried itself on the 
opposite side. The fourth shot took place 
under the same circumstances. It went 
entirely through one side, and possibly 
through the other side also.” This was 
from the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. That was his idea of the re- 
sult of that experiment. The Under Se- 
eretary for War in another place also 
vouches for the accuracy of this descrip- 
tion—‘ The shot went entirely through 
one side and possibly through the other 
side also.”” Of course, the House very 
naturally supposed that this had been a 
great success; but the real facts of the 
case are that neither shot passed through. 
Both of them fractured the plate and im- 
bedded themselves in the skin of the ship. 
I have a plan here showing their position. 
The third shot plugged a hole eleven 
inches in diameter. None of these would 
have endangered the lives of any persons 
in the ship, or have rendered her unsea- 
worthy ; and yet the evidence which I 
have quoted was given from the Treasury 
bench as to the effect of the shots, and 
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this is the evidence on which the Commis- 
sioners say that their anticipations in re- 
commendig these forts are justified. What 
was the actual penetration? I have the 
whole calculation here in inches, but I will 
state very roughly that the greatest im- 
pact was produced by two shots, which 
struck an injured plate and lodged very 
near one another. They did not fracture 
the skin of the ship; they stuck in the 
teak backing and did not go through on 
the other side, ‘‘ very possibly,’’ as the 
noble Lord told the House. The shot that 
struck the uninjured plate went through 
four and a half inches of iron plate, and 
through thirteen inches of teak backing, 
but did not get to the iron skin at all. 
That shot stuck, and is now sticking—at 
least, the target has been taken down— 
but, luckily, if any hon. Gentleman wishes 
to see it, here is an exact diagram of the 
positions of the shots which struck the 
ship’s side; and I can assure the noble 
Lord the Secretary of the Admiralty that 
none of them went through “ possibly” 
into the other side, After this, what are 
we to say of the first observation of the 
Commissioners, that their anticipations 
have been realized by this monster 12-ton 
gun? I did intend to go more fully into 
the case of the Spithead forts, but it has 
been rendered unnecessary, because we 
are told that there is to be a delay, 
and delay is all that I have asked for. 
What, however, does the Committee think 
of the fact—and I should like to be satis- 
fied on this point by some right hon. 
Gentleman—that, in the face of all this, 
twenty more of these Armstrong guns 
(156-pounders) and one 600-pounder have 
been ordered, and that this does not re- 
ceive the approval of the Select Committee 
on Ordnance? I do not know what the 
cost of these Armstrong guns is, but I am 
told that it is something enormous. I 
have told you what was the impression 
made by the 12-ton smooth-bore gun. but 
it is necessary that the Committee s..vuld 
also know what was the effect upon the 
gun itself of firing these enormous charges 
of powder, because not a word has been 
said about that. The present condition of 
the 300-pounder is as follows :—There is 
a fracture of the outer coil four feet long, 
extending under what is called the trun- 
nion ring and the rear reinforcing ring. 
To test this, a knife was put down the 
erack for five inches on the bottom side of 
the gun. Be it remembered, that not 
fifty rounds— I suppose not more than 
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twenty-five rounds—have been fired from 
this gun, and yet such was the effect 
of these heavy charges that it has be- 
come unserviceable, and is now being 
doctored in Woolwich Arsenal, I chal- 
lenge contradiction upon that point. And 
yet, in the teeth of all these facts, we find 
the Commissioners and the Government 
agreeing to erect forts on the hypothesis 
of a gun which is not in existence, For, 
mark you, you have no gun in existence 
such as they rely upon; it is completely 
hypothetical. Their chain of reasoning 
seems to have been most extraordinary. 
They tried this gun at 200 yards, and it 
having failed to send a shot through the 
Warrior target, the Commission would 
have us accept that as a proof that a 600- 
pounder can be made which will accomplish 
that feat. Their chain of reasoning seems 
to have been:—Given a gun which has 
failed at 200 yards, to construct upon that 
evidence a gun which shall succeed at 
3,000 yards. That of itself ought to con- 
demn their Report in the minds of all 
reasoning men. 

I will not go into the question upon 
which the Commission has itself already 
reported, as to the difference between fir- 
ing at a fixed target and a moving object 
at a distance. The Commissioners them- 


selves reported —‘‘Such vessels would 
offer so small a mark at that distance, 
that even the accuracy of the newly-in- 
vented rifled ordnance could not be de- 


pended on to strike.”” Sir William Arm- 
strong in his last examination said, that 
he could not depend upon hitting a vessel 
unless it was stationary. Those who ad- 
vocate the construction of these forts say 
that forts are invulnerable. Granted; but 
they always assume that ships would at- 
tack these forts. Now, that is an as- 
sumption which is completely unfounded, 
because the part of ships is to avoid forts, 
and the evidence before the Commission is, 
that the ships would never come near them. 
They would be able to shell Portsmouth 
dockyard 8,000 yards off without going 
near the forts. When we are talking 
about the erection of stone and iron forts, 
I would remind the House that it is only 
the Whig party who are said to raise 
stone walls to knock their heads against, 
and it is not likely that naval captains 
who know their duty would run their 
heads against these forts. All they want 
is to shell the dockyard; they are not 
going to take the forts. Everybody ad- 
mits that a ship attacking a fort would 
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get the worst of it; but what we contend 
is that no ship need come near the forts, 
but that she might shell the dockyard 
from a distance at which the guns of 
the forts could make no impression. So 
much for the forts. By the bye, a gen- 
tleman called upon me this morning, and 
stated that if these forts were erected at 
Spithead or elsewhere, Mr. Mackintosh - 
had a plan which would speedily render 
them useless and untenable. I have not 
examined the plan, but I know that there 
are fifty plans of that sort. 

The next point which I should wish 
the House to consider is the entire con- 
dition of our artillery. I do every justice 
to Sir William Armstrong. I believe 
that a more scientific man does not exist. 
If he had done no more than give to 
the world his hydraulic crane, he would 
have rendered one of the greatest pos- 
sible services to society ; but I think 
that it has been most unfortunate for 
this country that we have that contract, 
worded as it is, with him. Certainly, 
the Armstrong contract keeps out of the 
service of the country other gentlemen 
who have valuable ability in the construc- 
tion of ordnance. What is the Armstrong 
gun? The Armstrong gun proper is, | 
believe, a breach-loading rifled gun, and 
I understand that the money expended 
on this peculiar artillery, ineluding plant, 
amounts to £3,000,000. What have 
we got for it? I challenge contradic- 
tion from the noble Lord the Secretary 
of the Admiralty, when I say that at 
this moment we have not got a naval 
gun. We have not got a naval gun 
upon which we can depend, except the 
rifled gun for distance. For close quarters, 
at which all actions at sea have been 
fought, and I think most likely will be in 
future, the old 68-pounder is the best gun 
that we have at this minute. After the 
expenditure of the sum I have mentioned, 
the rifled gun of Sir W. Armstrong can- 
not penetrate a ship so well or produce 
so great an effect at close quarters as 
does the old 68-pounder. What is our 
position with respect to naval artillery ? 
The Duke of Somerset, than whom there 
never was a more efficient First Lord 
of the Admiralty, says — 

“I used to think that no plates could resist 
the rifled gun, but I have changed that opinion. 
We have found that they are not so efficient as 
they were supposed to be, and that we must 
arm our ships with heavy smooth-bore guns, 
the velocity of which at 300 yards is much 
greater, 
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It thus appears that, after having thought | 
that we had made a great step with these | 
rifled guns, we are actually going back | 
to the old smooth-bore guns again. I. 
doubt how far the opinion of the Duke | 
of Somerset is founded upon scientific | 
facts, but I know they are now con- | 
structing smooth-bore guns, under the | 
impression that the rifled gun has failed. 
From that I dissent altogether. It may | 
be true that Sir W. Armstrong is not 
able to give you initial velocity with his 
rifled gun, but I am of opinion that there 
are rifled guns the initial velocity of 
which is greater than that of smooth- 
bore guns. Unfortunately, however, the 
Armstrong contract shuts the mark-* 
against other guns. 

The Committee does not require to be 
told that the Report of the Commission- 
era is clearly against the evidence. I must 
take exception, indeed, to the whole pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners. One 
would have supposed that the subject 
under investigation being one in which 
artillery was mainly concerned, some ar- 
tillery officers would have been examined 
by the Commissioners. What, however, 
is the fact? I find that six naval offi- 
cers and one General of Engineers were 
examined, That was all very well; but 
what I object to is that only one artillery 
officer was called before the Commission- 
ers, With such officers as Colonel Boxer, 
Colonel Alexander, and Major Macrae, 
at their command, I am surprised that 
the Commissioners did not think it worth 
their while to take more artillery evidence. 
It is true that Colonel Taylor who has 
a command at Shoeburyness, was ex- 
amined, but his evidence is very short, 
and, in point of fact, there was no really 
good artillery evidence taken before the 
Commissioners. I am astonished that the 
Government should have founded their 
demand for more money upon such a 
report and such evidence. Let the Com- 
mittee listen to some of the evidence. 
The first person called was a most dis- 
tinguished member of the service, who 
also has the honour of a seat in this 
House, I mean the hon. and gallant 
Member for Wakefield, Chairman of the 
Iron Plate Committee. His opinion is 
entitled to great weight, because it is | 
that of a scientific officer. Nor, in my | 
judgment, is it to be thought less weighty 
because the hon. and gallant Member has , 
changed his views. Sir John Hay is of 
opinion that the public money would be 
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better used if, instead of erecting forts, 
we were to spend it in the construction 
of floating batteries; and he states that 
a squadron of ironsides would be able to 
shell the dockyard without passing the 
forts. He tells you why he has changed 
his opinion upon that point. Forts, he 
says, were all very well against wooden 
ships ; but now that your navy is of iron, 
they will be of no use whatever. Captain 
Coles is of the same opinion. Here I must 
say that the Commissioners treated Captain 
Coles somewhat cayalierly. They came 
what used to be called in the army ‘‘ the 
commanding officer” over him; and if he 
had not been a man of great determination, 
he would have been put down, He gave 
excellent evidence to the same effect as Sir 
John Hay. The next witness was Captain 
Sullivan, who, though in favour of forts, 
says the outer works are of secondary im- 
portance, that the new system of naval 
warfare is entirely in fayour of defence, 
and that floating batteries as well as forts 
are necessary. Now, we come to another 
opinion entitled to great weight—the opi- 
nion of Captain Hewlett, Superintendent 
of Gunnery, in command of the Zacellent. 
Captain Hewlett has seen service and 
knows what fighting is. He says, ‘‘I am 
still of opinion that no forts built at Spit- 
head would prevent iron-cased ships pass- 
ing and taking up their anchorage and 
bombarding the dockyard,”’ and he prefers 
floating batteries. Further on he says, 
‘J doubt whether any gun would be ef- 
fective beyond 800 yards against iron- 
plated ships ;’’ and yet, in the teeth of 
such evidence, we are ordering twenty 
more 156-pounder guns, as well as a 600- 
pounder. Then comes another very mate- 
rial consideration. The Report of the 
Commissioners is recommended to us on 
the ground of economy, because it is said 
forts will not require so large a number of 
ships and men. What is the evidence 
upon that point? Captain Hewlett is of 
opinion that forts will not lessen the re- 
quirements for as large a foree, and the 
same statement is made by the First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty. Admiral Sir 
Frederick Grey says— 


“*T think the forts are a very material addition 


| to the defence of the place, but I am not sure 


that the existence of forts on the outer shoals 
would make any difference as to the number of 
vessels you would require to meet an enemy de- 


' termined to attack you.” 


He states that, in his opinion, ships are 
much superior to fixed fortifications, and 
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he tells us to have iron ships before the 
forts, which are secondary in importance 
to floating batteries. I now come to the 
evidence of Sir W. Armstrong himself. 
His evidence was perfectly fair and above- 
board. He said he had no experience as 
to what his guns could do beyond 200 
yards ; and, as matter of fact, no experi- 
ments have been made to ascertain what 
the effect of his guns would be at a dis- 
tance of 1,000 yards, which is the space 
ships would have to cross between the 
forts. Sir William was asked whether he 
could hit a moving object at 1,000 yards. 
His answer is rather Irish :—‘‘ It would be 
difficult to hit such an object at that distance 
unless it was stationary.”” He says he is 
making a 22-ton gun; in other words, a 
600-pounder ; and, in reply to the ques- 
tion, whether there is any limit to the size 
of artillery, he states, ‘* If we succeed with 
the 600-pounder, and do not discover any 
appearance of approaching a limit, then 
we may go on another step.” I have not 
the smallest idea what a 22-ton gun would 
cost, nor do I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for War is able to en- 
lighten me upon that point. I have a notion, 
however, that such a piece would cost at 
least four times as much as any other gun. 
But, says Sir W. Armstrong, ‘* we may go 
Where, I ask is all this 


on another step.” 
toend? With a man like Sir W. Arm- 
strong going on regardless of expense, 
backed by the Government as his sleeping 
partner, I am afraid we may take further 
steps until we run up a bill large enough 
to require the addition of another penny 


to the income tax. Next comes thie evi- 
dence of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Chatham, an officer of fifty years experi- 
ence, who has seen actual warfare. Sir 
Frederic Smith strongly condemns the 
construction of forts, and yet the Report of 
the Commissioners is entirely the other 
way. Something is said in the Report 
about the cost of these forts. The esti- 
mates are most unsatisfactory. We have 
had some figures to night from the Secre- 
tary for War, but the right hon. Gentleman 
frankly said he was unable to tell us what 
the cost of the forts would be. It is very 
extraordinary that the Government should 
call upon us for a vote of money while the 
Secretary for War cannot tell us what the 
cost will be, because, as he said, he has 
not got the working plans. I want to know 
where the working plans are. I pause for 
a reply. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS: Perhaps I 
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may be allowed to explain what I did say, 
I said that it was originally impossible to 
prepare a perfectly correct estimate, be. 
cause the working plans were not then in 
existence. That was two years ago. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Are they 
now.in existence? No, they are not, and 
for this very good reason, that the whole 
plan and scope of the forts have been 
changed in the interim. It is impossible 
for the right hon. Gentleman or anybody 
else to give anything except an approxi- 
mate estimate of what these forts will 
cost. We have that fact clearly stated in 
the evidence before us, as well as in the 
excellent analysis which everybody has 
read, which does my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury so much credit, and which, 
moreover, has saved me so much trouble. 
What is the evidence of Mr. Hawkshaw, 
President of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, a most able engineer, and a very 
careful man in giving an estimate? The 
Commissioners say in their Report—and 
this shows the reckless way in which we 
are proceeding— 

“ As regards the probable expense of the - 
posed forts, we refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Hawkshaw, who states that he does not anticipate 
that the cost of the foundations will exceed the 
sum originally estimated.” 

How is that borne out by the evidence ? 
In reply to a question as to the pro- 
bable expense of the foundations Mr. 
Hawkshaw says, ‘I cannot give a 
conclusive answer to that question ;”’ 
and then he proceeds to give an ap- 
proximate estimate. He says the Llorse- 
shoe fort may be executed for £50,000 ; 
No-man’s for £80,000 ; and the Sturbridge, 
supposing it should turn out as he hopes it 
will, for about £100,000. The state of 
the foundations at Sturbridge is very cu- 
rious. I believe they have been digging 
to a depth of something like forty feet, 
and yet they have not been able to find a 
foundation. Mr. Brooks, an engineer of 
great reputation, has given us a much 
higher estimate in his pamphlet. In the 
first place, he objects to the raising of 
these forts, because, as he says, the Stur- 
bridge works will injure the anchorage- 
ground. He estimates the cost of the 
foundations of all these forts at £800,000, 
and the superstructure of each fort, which 
is to be of 10-inch plate, will cost at least 
£200,000. This does not include the cost 
of enormous guns, hydraulic machinery, 
which has never yet been tried, or ammu- 





nition, which is a very important point 
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when you have to deal with such heavy 
artillery, and are using fifty pounds of 
powder at every shot. Therefore, I say, 
we have not even an approximate estimate 
of what the cost of these forts will be, 
although the right hon. Gentleman comes 
down to the House and tells us, that the 
original estimate being £5,000,000, it is 
already exceeded by upwards of one mil- 
lion sterling. I do not hesitate to say, 
that if this plan be carried out in its entire- 
ty, instead of £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, 
the cost will be more like £20,000,000, 
including hydraulic engines and armament. 
Is the Committee prepared to give its 
assent to this profligate expenditure of 
money? So much for the minutes of 
evidence. But an observation occurs in 
paragraph 17 of the Report to which I 
must call attention. 

One of the arguments in favour of these 
forts is, that they will be less costly and 
more permanent than ships. Now, as to 
relative cost, the question must be one of 
relative value as between forts and ships ; 
because, if these forts fail, their perma- 
nency becomes a positive evil. What we 
have to determine is, which are the more 
really efficient—the ships or the forts? I 
say the erection of such forts will be a 
permanent evil, because it will deter the 
country from making the essential de- 
fences. There is another question on which 
I touch lightly. The original plan of these 
forts, and that on which the estimate of 
£9,000,000 was framed, was that they 
should be constructed of granite; but 
within our own experience the whole 
theory of the forts has been altered. In 
1860 they were to be of granite, and in 
1862 they are to be of 10-inch plate, 
and yet one of the arguments in favour 
of forts is, that they are of a permanent 
character, and not subject to fluctuation. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir Mor- 
ton Peto) has let the House into a great 
secret. It appears that the Commis- 
sioners had no very great confidence in 
their own opinion in regard to these forts, 
and they consulted a civil engineer with 
regard to their construction. They asked 
the advice of Mr. Bidder; and the advice 
he gave appears at page 80 of the pam- 
phlet of my hon. Friend (Sir Morton 
Peto). What was Mr. Bidder’s advice ? 
He says— 

“ After I had inspected the plans, I called upon 
Lieutenant Colonel Jervis, the Secret r to the 

/ommission, and stated to him that I wa 4 of opi- 
nion that the fortifications were more likely to be 
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beneficial to an enemy seeking to enter Spithead 
than to be obstructive to his entrance. Still, I 
said, if the Commissioners were determined to 
erect such forts, I should feel it my duty to ad- 
vise them to the best of my power as to the most 
efficient mode of construction.” 

He continues— 


“TI pointed out to Lieutenant Colonel Jervis 

their utter inefficiency, and urged that they were 
absolutely indefensible even against ordinary gun- 
boats, and I positively declined to have anything 
to do with them as originally planned.” 
Now, the odd thing is that Mr. Bidder 
was never called before the Commission, 
though it was supposed that the Govern- 
ment had adopted his plan. Further on 
he says— 

“T feel fully assured that the forts of Spithead, 
as originally designed by the Commissioners, as 
well as many of the fortifications now being 
constructed on various points of the coast, have 
been designed in utter and entire disregard of 
the power and accuracy of modern artillery, and 
are almost as likely to facilitate the destruction 
of their defenders as of any enemy that might 
act against them,” 

In the teeth of such statements as these 
is the House prepared to act on the Re- 
port of the Commissioners, who never 
called on Mr. Bidder to give evidence, 
although they adopted his plan? Ona 
matter of detail I must throw myself on 
the patience of the Committee ; and hav- 
ing now examined the Report of the Com- 
missioners, let us come to the consideration 
of cost, on which we have heard sume- 
thing, but not much from the right hon. 
Gentleman. I must say, that although 
the speech in itself was specific enough, a 
more unsatisfactory speech to induce the 
House to vote £1,200,000 for defences 
never was delivered by the Secretary of 
State for War to an attentive House of 
Commons. I heard not one argument 
except that we should be upsetting Par- 
liamentary government if we changed our 
minds. Why, Sir, has not every one of 
us changed his mind? Has not the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government 
changed his mind over and over again ? 
If Parliamentary government is to be up- 
set by change of mind, Parliamentary 
government is already for ever gone. 
What argument have we heard in favour 
of these land defences? I find it is the 
opinion of the most eminent men on this 
subject, that under the new conditions of 
war—the system of protecting ships by 
iron, and the advantages of steam—the 
landing of an enemy's force in this country 
is rendered almost a matter of impossibility, 
The Commissioners are always assuming 
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that we have lost the command of the 
Channel. I am of a very different opinion. 
I deem that to be impossible. When 
you do lose the command of the Channel, 
England and Parliamentary government 
are gone together. Is the Committee 
aware that there are seventeen miles of 
fortifications contemplated at Portsmouth ? 
A very material consideration arises here, 
on which the hon. and gallant Member 
for Chatham (Sir F. Smith), who per- 
fectly understands the subject, will speak 
with some authority—I mean as to the gar- 
risons which will be required for these forts. 
That is a very material point, for it is of 
no use to have forts without garrisons. I 
have made a calculation from Government 
returns, and, taking them at the lowest 
possible figure, there will be required for 
those seventeen miles of fortifications at 
Portsmouth, a garrison of 30,000 men; 
for Plymouth, 25,000; for Chatham, 
16,000 ; for Dover, 4,000 ; for Pembroke, 
8,000; and for various other stations 
10,000 men—making a total of 95,000 
men. Has that ever been mooted before ? 


The Defence Committee informed the Go- 
vernment upon this point, although no 
They said— 


notice was taken of it. 


“The Committee consider that they would be 

shrinking from their duty if they did not bring 
forward their opinion as to the insufficiency of 
the present regular army, and they trust that it 
will be increased.” 
Of course, every military man must know 
that if you erect forts on this enormous 
scale you must have men to man them ; 
and it will not do to be flourishing about 
your Volunteers, you must have regular 
soldiers. I ask, then, is the House pre- 
pared for this addition of 95,000 men? 
What, then, after all is the argument for 
these forts at Portsmouth? I have heard 
none from the right hon. Gentleman. I 
do not know whether hon. Members have in 
their possession the original Report of the 
Commissioners on the Defences at Ports- 
mouth ; if they have, I hope they will turn 
to the evidence of Sir John Burgoyne upon 
this point. Sir John Burgoyne was all 
through the great Peninsular campaign, 
and he concluded an honourable profes- 
sional career by being present and giving 
his opinion as to the Malakoff being the 
proper point of attack at the siege of Se- 
bastopol. At page 34 of the evidence, Sir 
John Burgoyne is asked by the Chairman, 
question 588—‘‘ You consider that it is 
necessary to occupy Portsdown Hill?” In 
answer to which he says— 
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“My difficulty about occupying Portsdown 
Hill is the vast extent of the place. I cannot see 
what chance you would ever have of finding a 
garrison which would be equal to covering such 
an extent of defences. It is a beautiful position ; 
but I think it would not be less thati seven miles 
in extent. It must be defended, I think; by an 
ariny.” 

He was then asked— 

“Do you not think we might always reckon on 
having a force of 20,000 men at Portsmouth ?” 
and he answers— 

“ Tf I had 20,000 men, and were a general in 
command of Portsmouth, I would occupy Ports- 
down Hill, and throw up field-works, and hold it 
as long as I possibly could, and very likely with 
some success ; but what I should be afraid of 
would be placing permanent works there, and not 
being able to occupy the position.” 

That was his opinion about Portsdown 
Hill. Another material part of his evidence 
is this— 

“I would not make these fortifications—I do 
not see that it is necessary.” 

He then goes on to say that he would 
throw up earthworks on occasion, and lie 
observes— 

“Tt would not only save a great deal of previous 
expense, but it would also come unexpectedly 
upon the enemy, who would know perfectly well 
how everything was previously established.” 

Sir John Burgoyne then sums up his evi- 
dence by saying that he does not recom- 
mend that the fortifications should be built 
at Portsdown Hill at present. I am not to 
be told, then, that I am one of a miserable 
minority who know little about this matter, 
for we are backed up by the Iuspector 
General of Fortifications, who is clearly 
against these works at Portsdown Hill. 
And when it is said, ‘‘ We have spent a 
considerable sum on them already,” I 
answer, ‘“‘ That is true, but don’t throw 
away good money after bad.”” These forts; 
Sir, are the plaything of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, and his 
alone. And suppose he has his wicked 
will, and that the forts are raised and the 
lines manned round Portsmouth, there is 
another consideration. There still remains 
this question—What will be the ultimate 
value of Portsmouth as an arsenal and 
naval depot? Why, is there not some 
question already about removing from 
Portsmouth ? And are we to be expend- 
ing these enormous sums upon hypothetical 
plans, when it is even now a moot point 
whether, under the changed cor.ditions of 
naval warfare, that place should continue 
to be your great naval depot? The case 
of Plymouth is very similar to that of 
Portsmouth, and I need hardly enter into 
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it at any length. The only difference be- 
tween the forts contemplated for both 
places is, that at Spithead they are at the 
distance of 2,000 yards apart, while at 
Plymouth the distance is to be about 1,500 
yards. But there is a point which, I con- 
fess, escaped my notice and that I believe 
of other Gentlemen, but which was detected 
by the watchfulness of the hon. Member 
for Norfolk—I mean the proposed fortress 
behind Plymouth Breakwater. That is a 
very peculiar fortress and very peculiarly 
situated. The depth of water where it is 
to be built is 36 feet at low water of the 
lowest tide, and the foundations are to be 
brought up 6 feet above high-water mark. 
I do not believe the masonry is to be entirely 
solid, but the work is to take five years to 
complete it. When this subject was 
brought forward by the hon. Member for 
Norfolk, it was rather pooh-poohed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War, who declined to refer 
it to the Commission. I was much as- 
tonished, however, on Saturday morning, 
to find put on my table a Report from the 
Defence Commissioners on the proposed 
fort behind Plymouth Breakwater ; but I 
was still more astonished to see the con- 
clusion at which the. Commission arrived. 
They examined one witness only, and here 
is their conclusion— 

“On consideration of all the circumstances, we 
are of opinion that a work behind Plymouth 
Breakwater is necessary for the defence of the 
Sound ; and that the site on which it is proposed 
to erect it is the best that could be selected.” 
The one witness they examined was the 
Harbour Master, Commander Aylen, whose 
answers ought to have convinced them 
that the fort would be utterly useless. 
This officer is asked— 

“Do you consider a fort on that site would be 


of considerable importance for the security of the 
Sound in time of war ?” 


And he replies— 


** With wooden ships I think it would be of the 
greatest importance ; but in the case of iron ships 
it would depend upon the force of the shot, and 
the distance at which it would penetrate them.” 
So that in the teeth of their own witness 
they recommend the construction of this 
fort with renewed animation. Was there 
ever such a Report founded on such eyvi- 
dence? In the yery clever pamphlet 
written by Sir William Snow Harris, a 
most able scientific man, he attacks my 
hon, Friend the Member for Finsbury, 
who, he says, knows nothing at all about 
it, and is himself entirely in fayour of the 
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Spithead forts. Yet, even Sit Williaa 
Snow Harris, in his pamphlet, calls on the 
House of Commons—for his pamphlet is 
addressed to the House—to resist the ex- 
penditure of some £400,000 or £500,000 
of public money on the fortress at Ply- 
mouth Breakwater. He says there would 
be some serious maritime objections to the 
proposed island of stone, and it would cer- 
tainly be a great obstacle in the way of 
vessels passing in and out. I hope, there- 
fore, that whatever decision the Committee 
may come to, it will at least see that a 
case has been made out against the con- 
tinuation of the land fortifications at Ports- 
down Hill and Plymouth, and also against 
this particular fortress behind the break- 
water. I now approach another place ; 
and having been formerly connected with 
the town, Y feel some delicacy in speaking 
of it. I mean the fortifications at Dover. 
And I am warranted in what I say by the 
remarks published on the 17th of April, 
1862, by that great public instructor, The 
Times newspaper, which, though it has 
inclined both ways, is rather in favour of 
the forts. It says that the money to be 
expended at Dover is about the most pro- 
fligate waste of money which the country 
has ever seen. And, on looking into the 
subject, I think the Committee must be 
much disposed to agree with that opinion. 
What was the original Report as to the 
fortifications at Dover? It is really curi- 
ous to see how the public money is thrown 
away. The Report says— 


“if there were no works of defence or military 
establishments there (at Dover) already, it ap- 
pears to your Commissioners that it would be- 
come a question whether that place should be 
fortified or not.” 


The only reason they give is that the 
scheme of constructing a large harbour of 
refuge there—of which I will say something 
by-and-by—forms an additional ground for 
fortifying Dover; and they go on to ob- 
serve that under all the circumstances, as 
we have some existing fortifications at 
Dover, they would recommend us to ex- 
tend them. On the 2nd of August, 1860; 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment himself spoke on this point. Here 
is a summary of his reasons for spending 
money at Dover, and I shall be glad to 
know whether they are satisfactory to the 
House now. The noble Lord said— 

“ As regards Dover, it is quite true, that if there 
were no works and no harbour, it would be a 


question whether the miere topographical position 
of Dover would or would not lead you to con- 
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struct defensive worksthere, . . . You have 
had at ali times, according to the mode of warfare 
for the time being, works at Dover.” 


Thus, having at all other times had defen- 
sive works at Dover, we are, on that ac- 
count alone, to spend £300,000 or so 
more there. What is the real position of 
Dover? Contrary to the advice of the 
most eminent engineers, a harbour of 
refuge was commenced there. That har- 
bour of refuge has never been carried out. 
It has been a trap for catching all the 
shingle swept round by the current along 
the coast there. You have, however, 
built fortifications to protect the harbour 
of refuge that was to have been, and now 
you are adding fortifications to protect 
those fortifications, What you have got 
at Dover is a mere landing-place for 
packets ; because it is impossible from its 
situation that it can ever be a harbour of re- 
fuge. And the fortifications there are being 
constructed on that plan which Mr. Bidder 
assures you will make them a serious 
danger to their defenders, and beneficial 
only to the enemy attacking them. And 
how is the Dover landing pier being built ? 
Why, with vertical walls from the level of 
above seven fathoms in depth at low water 
spring tides, which would present an ex- 


cellent target for gunboats to practice at! 
The pier cost abont £1,200 for each yard 
of its length ; and I am told that a shot 
or so at a range of 800 yards or more 
would bring down each yard, and leave 


it aruin. That is not the case of Dover 
alone, but of Alderney also, which was 
so very nearly done for the other night, 
because the House is beginning to see the 
gross imposture which has been practised 
on it. Not only is that the case at Alder- 
ney, but, I am happy to say, at Cherbourg 
also there are these vertical walls, which 
guns of great power at long distances can 
completely knock down. And yet we are 
called on to go forward with works at 
Dover, where there is no harbour, and 
where there only use will be to shut up 
6,000 men. If the Commissioners had 
their way, and if house property had not 
been so expensive at Dover, they wanted 
to buy more land and to erect more fortifi- 
cations. Do let us come to an end of 
these proposals, and by one decisive Vote 
show that this House is not to be hood- 
winked into paying money in the dark 
for works which so far from being useful, 
are positively mischievous. We heard 
something to-night about a central arsenal, 
Ido not mean to offer any opinion with 
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regard to it, because I do not think the 
right hon. Gentleman himself knows where 
it is to be, or much about it; but I do say 
that the Resolution before us we are bound 
to resist, because it binds us to an adop- 
tion of past expenses, which, far from 
having been attended with beneficial results 
towards the national defences, have been 
only robberies on the national purse. The 
number of big Armstrong guns contem- 
plated by the Commissioners will entail 
further enormous expense ; 915 are to be 
mounted at Spithead, and the total num- 
ber required for the dockyards will be 
3,721. What does the Committee sup- 
pose will be the cost of this armament ? 
An Estimate of £6,000,000 is talked of, 
but you cannot tell what it will mount up 
to. Oh, but we are told this recommenda- 
tion proceeds from a military commission. 
I say the House ought not to submit im- 
plicitly to these military authorities. What 
was the experience of a very great man 
now no more? The late Sir Robert Peel, 
whose opinion the [louse will do well to 
weigh, said on the 12th of March, 1850— 


“In time of peace you must, if you mean to re- 
trench in good earnest, incur some risks 
If you will have all our fortifications in every 
part of the world kept in a state of perfect repair, 
I venture to say that no amount of our an- 
nual revenue will suffice. If you adopt 
the opinions of military men, naturally anxious 
for the complete security of every assailable point, 
naturally anxious to throw upon you the whole 
responsibility for the loss, in event of war sud- 
denly breaking out, of some of our most valuable 
possessions, you would overwhelm this country 
with taxes in time of peace.” 


Is this the moment when you should over- 
whelm the country with taxes in time of 
peace? No: I answer the question with 
the following opinion delivered by a living 
Member of Sir Robert Peel’s Cabinet :— 


“Tt is useless to blink the question that not 
merely within the circle of public departments, 
but throughout the country at large, and within 
the precincts of the House of Commons, among 
the guardians of the purse of the people, the spirit 
of public economy has been relaxed, charges on 
the public taxes have been submitted to from 
time to time with slight examination, and every 
man’s petition or prayer for this or that expense 
has been conceded with a facility which I do not 
hesitate to say has only to continue some four or 
five years longer in order to bring the finances 
into absolute confusion.” 


This was the opinion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1859 ; and are we better 
off in 1862? I say no; and that if we are 
yearly called upon to pay these enormous 
sums for national defence, in the words of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, we shall 
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involve the finances of this country in in- 
extricable confusion. If we are to have 
national defences, I agree with what is 
stated in the last part of the Commission- 
ers’ third Report, that the navy is the arm 
on which this country must mainly rely. 
The command of the Channel is the real 
security that we ought to possess, and we 
are not to assume that our naval supre- 
macy has been lost. The blockading 
squadrons of old were composed of sailing 
ships, which were liable to be driven off 
by gales of wind ; but we now possess the 
advantage of steamers, which can continue 
the blockade irrespective of wind or wea- 
ther. The new conditions of war are more 
favourable for defence than attack. Let 
anybody who doubts this read the pamphlet 
of Sir G. Sartorius, a most able officer, in 
which it is maintained that the power of 
defence has increased in the proportion of 
10 to 1, and that in these days of iron- 
plated navies it would be impossible for 
transports to land troops. Let us not 
be run away with on this subject by the 
belief that we are in a worse position than 
we were before. We have iron and steam, 
and we are better able than any other 
country to make use of those advantages 
which nature has given us. I agree with 


the right hon. Gentleman on the other side 
(Mr. Disraeli) that this talk of invasion is 


an absolute delusion. And I am not put- 
ting this merely on economical grounds. 
If we are always assuming a pugnacious 
attitude, and initiating what is called a 
spirited foreign policy, the result of which 
has been to increase our taxation to some- 
thing like £70,000,000—if we are one day 
drawing Reform Bills for Sardinia, another 
day lecturing America, and always pointing 
the finger of suspicion at France, the na- 


tural consequence must be that we shall | 


have the income tax saddled upon us for 
ever ; and not only that, but probably we 
shall be obliged to restore the paper duty 
and sundry other taxes as well. I must 
protest against this policy, and I am forti- 
fied in my opinion by declarations made 
upon very high authority. Here is the 
opinion of one right hon. Gentleman, a 
Member of the present Cabinet, and on 
that account entitled to respect— 

“ Greatly as I respect in general the courage, 
energy, and undoubted patriotism of the noble 
Lord, I accuse him of this—that his policy is 
marked and characterized by what I must call a 
spirit of interference. What is to be the 
result? ‘That if in every country the name of 
England is to be the symbol and nucleus of a 
party, the name of France, Russia, or of Austria 
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will be the same. Are you not by this laying the 
foundation of a system hostile to the real interests 
of freedom and destructive of the peace of the 
world ?” 

Those are the sentiments of the present 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer with regard 
to the foreign policy of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. But there 
is another opinion, which is probably en- 
titled to more weight, because, though the 
right hon. Gentleman was at one time hos- 
tile to the noble Lord, he has always sat 
on the same side of the House. He is 
now a Member of the Cabinet, and as such 
his opinion is entitled to respect— 

“When the noble Lord was in any difficulty he 
made no scruple of accepting the votes of the 
Conservative against the Liberal party. . . He 
believed that the cause of these foreign complica- 
tions was to be traced to what the Member for 
Sheffield called the ‘ mischievous activity’ of the 
noble Lord, who interfered in all parts of the 
known world. They were told the name of Lord 
re eels was a tower of strength ; he doubted 
that.” 


That was the opinion of the present Pre- 
mier delivered by the right hon. Gentle- 
man now President of the Board of Trade 
in 1857. These measures are all initiated 
in distrust of France. I ask, how has the 
Emperor of the French justified this treat- 
ment at the hands of the noble Lord? 
When we were paralysed by the terrible 
Indian mutiny, the Emperor of the French 
not only gave us the same sympathy which 
the noble Lord offers to Italy—words— 
but he offered our troops a passage through 
France to India. What was his conduct 
in reference to the Trent the other day ? 
Why, if France had taken an attitude hos- 
tile to us, it might have involved this coun- 
try in war. Buthe took no such attitude; 
he remonstrated with the American Go- 
vernment in the strongest manner, and 
was entirely on our side. Again, when it 
was necessary to send off troops with that 
efficiency which incurs increased expense, 
and we had no clothing suited to a cold cli- 
mate, the Emperor of the French furnish- 
ed us with warm clothes from the depots of 
his own country. And yet we talk in irri- 
tating language of that ruler, These are 
neither the traditions of the Liberal party, 
nor are they the traditions of that Whig 
party once great and flourishing. Allow 
me to read a letter from Earl Grey to Mr. 
Fox, written in 1802, which you will find 
in the Life and Opinions of Lord Grey, 
lately published. He says— 

«IT would avoid most decidedly all those foolish 
tirades, which, however magnificently they sound, 
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add nothing to the real vigour of our measures, 
and serve no purpose but that of irritation and 
distrust.” 


The Whig party has somewhat fallen 
away since that date. What have become 
of the words Earl Grey uttered—“ Peace, 
retrenchment, and reform?’’ Peace has 
become a sort of armed truce with the 
expenditure of war. Retrenchment was 
made the subject of an abstract Resolu- 
tion. Reform was courted and caressed 
and adopted by both sides of the House 
in the palmy days of its Parliamentary 
prosperity ; but now it is treated like an 
indigent and disagreeable connection, and 
not suffered to come into the House. 
Such, Sir, is the state of the Liberal party. 
I say this House is bound not to accept ab- 
stract Resolutions. Let them take peace 
from whichever party may give it to them, 
retrenchment whatever side it may come 
from, and reform whenever they can get 
it. But in any event there must be no ab- 
stract Resolutions. The proposition which 
I make is no abstract one; and, feeling 
that I have reason on my side, I put, Sir, 
with some confidence, this Amendment in 
your hands. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the first word “That” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “considering the changes and improve- 
ments now in progress affecting the science of 
Attack and Defence, it is not at present expe- 
dient to proceed with the construction of the 
proposed Forts on the shoals at Spithead, or 
the additional Defences at Portsmouth, Ply- 
mouth, and Dover, recommended by the Com. 
missioners appointed to ider the Deft of 
the United Kingdom ; and that, in any general 
system of National Defence, this House is of opi- 
tion that the Navy should be regarded as the arm 
on which the Country must mainly depend,” 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Resolution.”’ 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS: I regret, Sir, 
it will be my duty to trouble the Commit- 
tee for a short time in consequence of ob- 
servations made by my hon. Friend. I think 
he hardly exercised any great forbearance 
in the remarks which he addressed to the 
Committee in the early part of his speech ; 
for, having prepared himself at great length 
on the subject of the Spithead forts—[Mr. 
Berna Osporne : Hear, hear! ]—and hay- 
ing marked a great number of passages 
in the Report of the Commissioners, he 
thought it necessary to go into a subject 
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which for the present is withdrawn from 
the consideration of the House—to speak 
the speech he had prepared, and to read a 
number of extracts which are totally irre- 
levant to the question before the Commit- 
tee. [‘No,no!’’] Yes—which I venture 
to say are wholly irrelevant to the question 
before the Committee, because I stated it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to proceed for the present with the Spit- 
head forts ; that the question relating to 
those works was postponed, and that notice 
would be given of the intention of the Go- 
vernment before the works were resumed. 
Therefore I refrained myself from referring 
to the Report of the Commissioners, and 
from going into any of those engineering 
or scientific difficulties involved in that 
Report. My hon. Friend has thought it 
necessary to go at great length into that 
subject, and also to quote a considerable 
part of the pamphlet written by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, haying but a 
very slight bearing on this question, I 
shall not follow my hon. Friend into all 
the topics with which he has dealt; but 
passing many of them over, I shall ven- 
ture to call the attention of the Committee 
to the precise practical effect of the Amend- - 
ment in the event of it being accepted by 
the Committee. There are two courses, 
either of which I think the Committee 
might in reason and on fair argument 
adopt. One would be, to regard this 
question as amply considered and practi- 
cally determined two years ago, and to 
furnish the additional sum demanded by 
the Goyernment—namely, £1,200,000, 
being £100,000 per month for the next 
year, in order to continue the works in 
progress. By adopting that course the 
Committee would be providing means for 
the continuance of the scheme of fortifica- 
tions which was adopted, as I think most 
properly, on the recommendation of the 
executive Government. There is another 
course which, if the Committee thought 
fit, might be taken in reference to this 
subject. They might say, ‘‘We were 
entirely mistaken in our views two years 
ago; we now think this extrayagant 
scheme of fortifications quite unnecessary; 
we are of opinion that there is no danger 
of an enemy landing in this country ; we 
hold that our fleet is sufficient for the 
defence of our shores; we maintain that, 
notwithstanding the improvements in steam 
navigation, it would be impossible to bring 
any great body of men across the Channel 
in ‘a short time; and therefore we repu- 
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diate our act of two years ago, refuse any 
further grants for the continuance of the 
plan, and in respect of all works con- 
structed, or partially constructed, in ac- 
cordance with our former scheme, we will 
‘make a loss,’ as it is called in trade, 
of what has hitherto been expended, and 
restore things to the state they were in 
prior to 1860.” I think, Sir, that either 
of those courses might be defended by lo- 
gical and consistent reasoning. But as 
regards the third course, it appears to me 
to be the most unreasonable, and, if I may 
be permitted to say so, with great defe- 
rence to the judgment of my hon. Friend, 
the most absurd one that it was possible 
for the wit of man to conceive. The pro- 
position of my hon. Friend is that the Com- 
mittee should say, ‘‘ We will not come to 
any decision now, we will postpone this 
question, we will stop all works now in 
progress, we will leave those works half 
finished” —and those works half finished 
would be more dangerous than no works 
at all in case of an invasion of the country 
-—‘‘ we will come to no practical decision 
at all; but having incurred a great deal 
of expense, we will leave the matter in a 
half-finished state.”’ That appears to me 
to be a course which it is impossible for 
any man of sane judgment to propose. 
Notwithstanding that, what does my hon. 
Friend propose in the Amendment which 
he has submitted to the Committee— 

“That considering the changes in progress 
affecting the science of Attack and Defence, it is 
not expedient to proceed with the forts at Spit- 
head, or additional Defences at Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and Dover.” : 


The works at Spithead have already been 
suspended in deference to the wishes of 


this House. The Government threw no 
difficulty in the way of giving effect to the 
opinion of the House on that subject ; but 
a very considerable demand has been made 
on the Executive for the suspension of 
those works, so that the course recom- 
mended by the House is not a very cheap 
one. The question now is, shall we suspend 
all the works at Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Portland, Dover, Chatham, Pembroke, 
and other places where fortifications are 
being constructed? The principal portion 
of those works are going on at great naval 
arsenals, and the object of those defences 
is to secure those places where our navy 
is repaired and fitted out. My hon. Friend 
says that the navy is the great defence of 
England. Undoubtedly it is; but what 
will our defence be if you allow the naval 
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arsenals where our ships are repaired and 
fitted out to be destroyed and taken by an 
enemy? It seems tome that all which 
need be said is that this plan of defence 
was well-considered two years ago; that 
it had been prepared by the combined 
skill of most competent engineers ; that 
it had been submitted to two Commis- 
sions of eminent engineers both military 
and civil, and had received the sanction of 
those high authorities. My hon. Friend 
has been able to quote professional opinions 
condemnatory of our plan. If opinions of 
this kind are held to be conclusiye, I can 
tell the Committee that it would be utterly 
impossible to carry any plan of this kind 
into effect ; for whatever may be the plan 
prepared by an engineer, whether for forti- 
fications, or harbours, er docks, I yenture 
to say you will find persons to come for- 
ward and declare that it is as vicious a 
plan as it is possible to conceive, My 
hon. Friend cited an opinion to the effect 
that the fortifications at Portsmouth, so 
far from affording protection to the place, 
would actually be an advantage to an 
attacking enemy. I must say I think very 
little of a single opinion of that sort. No- 
thing is easier than for hon. Gentlemen who 
wish to produce an impression on the House 
to cull from various sources hostile expres- 
sions of this character; but if they were 
to weigh with the Committee, there would 
be no possibility of taking any practical 
steps. All that the Government can do is 
to consult a sufficient body of competent 
and disinterested scientific judges, and to 
adhere to the adyice of that body when it 
is given. It is quite true that Doyer is not 
a naval arsenal, but it is held by military 
authorities to be a yery important place 
with regard to the defence of London in 
the event of a descent upon our southern 
shores. A fortified camp at Dover, oc- 
cupied by troops, would be a material 
assistance to the defence of the metro- 
polis. [Mr. Beryan Osporng: Oh!) 
In saying that I am not giving my own 
opinion. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I entirely decline to discuss 
questions of military science on any judg- 
ment of my own. I do not think that 
any advantage would accrue if we at- 
tempted in this House to debate technical 
matters of that kind except by a reference 
to scientific and experienced authorities. 
I ean assure my hon. Friend that the 
opinion which I have just mentioned as to 
the importance of Dover ig entertained 
by competent judges. My hon. Friend 
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seemed to think that he made a strong 
point when he showed the difficulty of 
manning the fortifications, and produced 
an exaggerated estimate of the number 
of troops that would be required. [Mr. 
Bernat Osporne: It is the estimate of 
the Commissioners.] Whether it be the 
estimate of the Commissioners or not, 
it is certainly exaggerated. The Com- 
mittee will, probably, agree with me 
in thinking so when I tell them that 
while my hon. Friend spoke of 95,000 
men as necessary to occupy the fortifica- 
tions, the rank and file at present in the 
United Kingdom do not number more 
than 64,000. It seems to me, therefore, 
that his estimate far exceeds both reason 
and probability. I will submit to the 
Committee the opinions of some compe- 
tent judges as to the necessity of manning 
fortifications with regular troops. The 
following is recorded among the opinions 
expressed by Napoleon at St. Helena :— 
‘* The garrisons of fortified places ought to be 
drawn from the population, and not from the 
active army ; provincial regiments of militia were 
intended for this service ; it is the noblest pre- 
rogative of the national] guard. In times of great 
misfortunes and adversity, States are often des- 
titute of soldiers, but they are never without 
men for their internal defence. 50,000 national 
guards and 2,000 or 3,000 cannoneers will de- 
fend a fortified capital against an army of 300,000 
men. These 50,000 men in the open field, if 
they are not complete soldiers and commanded 
by experienced officers, will be thrown into dis- 
order by a charge of a few thousand cavalry.” 
Those are the views of a man whom my 
hon. Friend will surely acknowledge to be 
a competent judge of the art of war. I 
will next read an extract from a recent 
Report by a man who, although very in- 
ferior, of course, to Napoleon, is a general 
officer of ability and experience, and En- 
gineer in Chief of New York. He says—- 
“Tt may not be out of place to indicate the 
mode by which the system of fortifications can be 
manned and served, without an augmentation, 
for that particular purpose, of the regular army. 
The force that should be employed for this service 
in time of war is the militia (using the term in a 
comprehensive sense), the probability being, that 
in most of the defended points on the seaboard, 
the uniform and volunteer companies will supply 
the garrisons needed. And it may be shown that 
it is a service to which militia are better adapted 
than any other. Tho militiaman has there to be 
taught merely the service of a single gun, than 
which nothing can be more simple ; he must learn 
to use the rammer and the sponge, the handspike 
and the linstock, to load and to run to battery, 
to trail and to fire; these are all. Each of these 


operations is of the utmost simplicity, depending 
on individual action, and not on a concert, and 
they may all be taught in a very short time. 


Sir George Lewis 
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There is no manceuvring, no marching, no wheel- 
ing. The squad of one gun may be marched to 
another, but the service of both is the same, 
Even the art of pointing cannon is to an Ameri- 
can militiaman an art of easy attainment from 
the skill that all our countrymen acquire in the 
use of firearms, “ drawing sight” or ‘‘ aiming” 
being the same act, modified only by the differ. 
ence in the gun.” 


That shows that it is not essential to man 
fortifications with the regular army in the 
event of an invasion. If such a calamity 
ever befell us, I apprehend it would not be 
necessary to man all the different works, 
The force would naturally be directed to 
the point threatened, of which some know- 
ledge would, of course, be obtained before- 
hand. It is a manifest paradox to maintain 
that fortifications do not tend to the de- 
fence of a town. What may be the extent 
of the danger to be guarded against, or 
to what extent it is desirable to go in in- 
curring the expense of fortifications, are 
subjects upon which a difference of opinion 
may reasonably exist. I do not at all com- 
plain of the line which has been taken by 
my hon. Friend in bringing that part of 
the subject before the Committee ; but to 
maintain, as he does, that fortifications are 
of no value, that we must look only to the 
fleet to defend our shores, and had better 
demolish the works which have been raised 
at so much expense, appears to me to be 
a monstrous abuse of the powers of reason- 
ing. I trust, that whatever the Committee 
may think of parts of the speech of my 
hon. Friend, they will not agree to any 
proposition so abhorrent to common sense. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, as the 
right hon. Baronet had told them that the 
works at the forts at Spithead were not to 
be continued, it would be a useless waste 
of the time of the Committee to enter into 
much discussion with regard to them at pre- 
sent. He was glad to hear the announce- 
ment, and he believed the works would ul- 
timately be given up for ever. The outlay 
upon them would be a useless and wasteful 
expenditure of public money, because the 
Report of the Royal Commissioners teemed 
with evidence showing that the forts could 
not prevent a ship passing them at night, 
and scarcely by day. The right hon. Baro- 
net seemed to think that the hon. Member 
for Liskeard had said that fortifications 
were of no use; but he did not hear him 
make such an assertion. Noone who well 
considered the subject could say this, be- 
cause it was obvious to every person of 
common sense, that if a town were forti- 
fied, it became stronger against an enemy 
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than it was before ; but the question now 
was whether the Government were fortify- 
ing the right places, and whether they had 
an adequate force for their garrisons. He 
contended that they were not the right 
places, and that the existing army could 
not supply the requisite garrisons. It was 
notorious that for the future our fleet must 
be of iron. Would any hon. Member get 
up and defend wooden against iron ships ? 
Then, where were they to construct our 
iron ships? He did not think that the 
House would consent at present at least 
to the royal dockyards being altered for 
the purpose, for at this moment iron ships 
could be constructed more cheaply, and 
certainly more expeditiously, in private 
dockyards. He was sure the Secretary 
to the Admiralty would not say that in 
building the Achilles, for instance, the 
Admiralty had not consulted private ship- 
builders experienced in the construction of 
iron vessels, Speaking with every respect 
of the builders in the Government yards, he 
must say that it would be unreasonable to 
expect them to be at once as skilful in this 
description of construction as the men in 
the private yards, who had great experi- 
ence as regarded iron ships. The whole 
life of the former had been passed in 
building wooden ships, the construction 
of which was entirely different; and if 
they were to be employed upon iron ves- 
sels, they and all under them would have 
to devote a considerable time to the study 
of this difficult system of shipbuilding ; 
and, besides this, the Government yards 
would have to be supplied with the neces- 
sary plant, which they did not now pos- 
sess, and which would entail a Leavy cost. 
Within the last two or three days Mr. 
Scott Russell had published an able work 
on the subject, and any one who might 
read it would be convinced that the true 
course was to construct our iron ships, for 
the present, chiefly in private yards, and 
to keep the present Government yards for 
repairing purposes, for which they would 
necessarily be required. If, however, the 
Government went to private shipbuilders 
to build their iron ships for the new fleet, 
the fortifications of Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth would be of the less importance, 
and they would not only get rid of the 
Spithead forts and the forts behind the 
breakwater at Plymouth, but would also 
save the necessity of defending many miles 
of fortifications. The right hon. Gentle- 


man had spoken of the Militia and Volun- 
teers as being likely to assist in defend- 
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ing these fortifications. No man had a 
greater respect for the Militia than him- 
self ; but after we might have had many 
years of peace, and when so many Militia 
regiments would have been long disem- 
bodied, it could not be expected that they 
would not be found undrilled and undis- 
ciplined. The Volunteers were undoubt- 
edly a valuable force; but it would be 
absurd to expect that men from the mid- 
land counties, for instance, would leave 
their families to go and defend a distant 
arsenal. The proper application of the 
Volunteer force must of necessity be in a 
great degree for local defence; and al- 
though we were told of the alacrity they 
evinced to take their part in great reviews 
of that force (such as at Brighton and else- 
where), which was deserving of all praise, 
and although they would doubtless join their 
battalions, brigades, and divisions in great 
numbers on the day of invasion, and would 
cheerfully resist a landing, and play their 
part gallantly in a general action in or near 
their own counties, it was unreasonable to 
expect that such men would with alacrity 
offer themselves to be shut up in a for- 
tress remote from homes and properties ex- 
posed to attack. The right hon. Baronet, 
in his admirable speech in introducing the 
Army Estimates, calculated the regular 
forces of the United Kingdom at 81,614 
men, or with the Indian depdts 89,238. 
Allowing for recruits and casualties, how- 
ever, the number of effectives would be 
reduced to 80,000 men. For Portsmouth 
there would be required, as a garrison for 
the existing works and for the forts in 
course of construction, 30,000 men. The 
number proposed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton was 10,000; but the line of defence 
being multiplied by three, there ought to 
be 30,000; but being desirous to under- 
state rather than overstate, he would 
assume, however, that the number might 
be reduced to 25,000. Then Plymouth, 
with its sixteen miles of works, would, 
according to the estimate of the Com- 
missioners, require 15,000 men ; Dover, 
6,000 ; Pembroke, 8,000; the Isle of 
Wight, 6,000 ; Chatham, 15,000 ; Sheer- 
ness, 5,000; Ireland, 10,000; Scotland, 
10,000 ; and the Channel Islands, 5,000 ; 
making an aggregate of 105,000 ; that is, 
25,000 more than your whole regular 
force. But where would troops then be 
be found for the field? There would be 
none, for the best soldiers would be locked 
up in forts. It was all very well to quote 
the opinion of Napoleon, and to Bay that 
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he had recommended the defence of for- 
tified places by militia; but it was not 
with militia that he defended Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo. He put his very best 
troops into those and similar places. Ifa 
place were worth fortifying, it was worth 
good defenders, and it was not advisable 
to put recruits only into forts. The best 
defence, howeyer, was the yalour of a 
people; and with a well-appointed army 
of regulars and well-trained Militia and 
Volunteers we might defy invaders. He 
trusted, that if the Goyernment could stop 
any of these works, they would do so, 
except, of course, those which were near 
completion. He could assure the right 
hon. Baronet that he had been misinformed 
with regard to the works on Portsdown 
Hill. He said they were half finished, but in 
fact they were scarcely begun. Some deep 
ditches had, indeed, been dug; but the 
garrison of Portsmouth would fill them up 
in three or four weeks, should it be deter- 
mined to abandon the greater number of 
these forts, which he strongly recommend- 
ed. If it were a question of compensation 
to contractors, he was sure that one or 
two practical men like the hon. Members 
for Evesham, Finsbury, and Glasgow, 
would come to an arrangement with them 
in three or four days. That would re- 


lieve the Government of a great expen- 
diture, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer ought to be deeply thankful. The 
longer the expenditure went on the more 
reluctant the House of Commons would be 
to grant more money and to throw good 
money away after bad. If the Govern- 
ment were determined to proceed with 
the Portsdown forts, he trusted they 
would not go on with the Hilsea forts, 
which were hardly commenced; and 
as the contractor had failed, they had 
got rid of him. It might be remem- 
bered by many hon. Gentlemen, that a 
ditch and well-flanked rampart extended 
from Langstone harbour to Portsmouth 
harbour, cutting off Portsea Island from 
the main. This was not a very formida- 
ble defence ; but a project was approved 
by Parliament and money voted to give it 
& much more imposing character, and, in 
short, it would have compelled any enemy 
who had been able to reach thus far to sit 
down before this line and to besiege it. But 
all at once the long range gun was invent- 
ed, and an immediate alarm seized all the 
officials, who apprehended that Portsmouth 
Dockyard might be destroyed by such 
gune—by batteries composed of them, and 
Sir Frederic Smith 
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throwing shells at eight or ten thousand 
yards’ distance. As a preventive, they 
were advised to occupy the top of Ports. 
down Hill by a range of powerful forts ; 
and although the Government must see 
the impossibility of manning them, except 
by a great augmentation of the regular 
army, they, in a moment of infatuation, 
adopted this advice, and were doggedly 
pursuing it. As a consequence, the Hil- 
sea lines should be discontinued; for 
although a second line was sometimes 
desirable, it was scarcely required in this in- 
stance, seeing that Portsmouth was already 
enclosed with works of permanent construe- 
tion, capable of standing a siege of several 
weeks. Two years ago a panic seized 
the country, as if a flock of sheep had 
been told the wolf was coming. They sent 
out shepherds, in the shape of Commis- 
sioners, to frighten away the wolf; but 
they had only devoured the sheep. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would come with his pipe and crook, and 
put an end to this state of alarm. If he 
had the right hon. Gentleman’s eloquence 
for one hour, he would undertake to show 
that the course taken by the Government 
was absurd, and that it would be a disgrace 
to the House of Commons to go on with it. 
They were told that the French were 
building iron ships. No doubt they were, 
They had their eyes open, while we had 
kept ours closed until they were opened 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Droitwich. Of course we ought always to 
haye a fleet able to cope with the French. 
Why were the people of this country 
to crouch behind walls, when they had 
fleets to defend them? What would be 
the policy of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government if France threatened us 
and declared war? Would he wait for 
the French fleet to come and attack us ? 
Would he not rather order the English 
fleet to bombard Cherbourg, Toulon, Brest, 
and L’Orient ? We should strike the first 
blow. Bombarding was a game two could 
play at, and England better than France. 
Our fleet would sail from our shores, and 
so sicken the French that they would not 
come near us. It was said that iron ships 
were vulnerable ; it might be difficult to 
make them otherwise for short ranges 
and close quarters, but what happened 
at the battle of Algiers? Sir David 
Milne’s ship the Jmpregnable had 280 
shots in her hull on the starboard side, and 
yet he fought his ship to the end of the 
battle. Suppose it had been an iron ship, 
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what would have been the effect? Why, 
in all probability, most of these effective 
shots would not have penetrated, and the 
loss in killed and wounded, which was 
enormous, would have been greatly re- 
duced; but as it was, this vessel continued 
in action to the end of the battle. He be- 
lieved, that when iron vessels passed rapidly 
before forts, the fire of the latter would 
not have any serious effect, or even in- 
dent the ship’s sides, except when the 
shot hit directly and perpendicularly the 
part exposed, which would be a rare oceur- 
rence. He would recommend the Seere 
tary of State to appoint an independent 
Commission to report what works were so 
adyanced that it would be discreditable to 
stop them, and what works were so back- 
ward that it would be more economical to 
abandon them. If he would do that, the 
Government should receive his support ; 
but, if not, he should vote with the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, because he wished 
the issue to be decided, what works, being 
useless, ought to be abandoned, and what 
works, being useful, ought to be completed. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
Dover would be useful for the defence 
of London, by its having a garrison 
which might act on the rear of an in- 


vader marching from the coast; but he 
(Sir Frederic Smith) was confident, that 
if Lord Clyde were asked the ques- 
tion, he would say that he would in- 
finitely prefer the presence of 6,000 or 
7,000 men in the field to their being 


locked up in Dover. It was argued, that 
supposing an invading army landed at 
Folkestone or Deal, they would have the 
Dover garrison in their rear. But the 
men at Dover would not dare to follow ; 
and if they did, a second invading force 
would probably occupy Dover, and make it 
a téte du pont. In any point of view these 
fortifications would be most pernicious, be- 
cause they could not afford garrisons for 
their defence without depriving the country 
of the advantage of a strong army in the 
field ; and the wisest course might be to 
blow up everything except the coast bat- 
teries and the old Castle, which might be 
spared for the sake of its antiquity. Wool- 
wich was quite as important as Portsmouth 
or Plymouth, because the loss of Woolwich 
was, in fact, the loss of almost all the 
guns, rifles, and ammunition in store; and 
% Very wise course was proposed—namely, 
to establish a depot at an inland spot. 
They had only one Woolwich, but they 
had many naval arsenals, and he could not 
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understand why Portsmouth and Plymouth 
should be so carefully considered, and why 
Woolwieh should be left in its defenceless 
condition. It was stated, that although 
the fleet was constructed of iron, there 
would be always a great deal of combus- 
tible matter at Portsmouth. He knew 
that contractors occasionally applied for 
timber to complete their contracts. Those 
who knew nothing about official favours, 
and did not expect them, probably ten- 
dered at a higher price than those who 
were in the habit of making such requi- 
sitions ; and therefore he deprecated the 
grant of timber to contractors, unless under 
very special circumstances, as it led to 
favouritism. In his opinion, it would be 
better to scll off at once to contractors a 
great part of the timber which was kept 
at Portsmouth, and which would become 
superfiuous if their fleet was to be of iron ; 
but, even if that were not done, there 
could be no more necessity for keeping 
the enormous stock of timber at Ports- 
mouth than for keeping warlike stores 
at Woolwich. In the event of war, the 
information of the Government must be 
very defective if they did not know where 
the invading force might be expected ; 
and with the aid of the telegraph they 
could collect a fleet together in a few 
hours. Such a force would be landed, if 
landed at all, at two or three different 
points ; and if the regular troops were shut 
up in forts, the country would have to be 
defended principally by the Militia and the 
Volunteers. The Militia were in nubibus, 
and the Volunteers would, he feared, not 
be at the right spot at the right time, 
on account of the local character of 
those corps. Works of defence which 
were imperfectly manned were, as every 
soldier knew, a source of great weak- 
ness and peril, and it was an erroneous 
policy to keep down the navy for the 
sake of keeping up the army and fortifica- 
tions. The right hon. Baronet stated that 
the House should sanction these works, 
as the circumstances which existed two 
years ago still continued. In that view, 
however, he did not agree. He believed 
that circumstances had materially altered, 
inasmuch as now they were likely to have 
a fleet superior to that of the French ; 
and that being so, they were justified in 
suspending operations on those works 
which were not too far advanced. He 
referred particularly to Portsmouth. If 
hon. Members would go to Portsmouth, 
they would be appalled at the extent of 
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the works which had been commenced. 
He was afraid the works at Dover had 
progressed too far to permit of their being 
stopped. The discussion, however, would 
at least have this good result—it would 
prevent the buying of any more land in 
that quarter. One of the French Marshals 
had expressed his opinion, that if there had 
been some guns well served at Eupatoria, 
the English and French troops could not 
have landed under Marshal St. Arnaud and 
Lord Raglan. An invading force would not 
attempt a landing at Portsmouth or Ply- 
mouth. They would go to some distant 
points of the coast, and, according to the 
opinion which he had quoted, a few well- 
served guns would dispose of them. It 
was well known that iron of a certain 
thickness would resist shot, and there 
could be no difficulty in throwing up earth- 
works and facing them with plates of iron 
in a very short time. The defence was 
very simple. It might be made on the 
spur of the moment. It was available for 
any point of attack, and it would be 
extremely effective, from the assistance 
which would be cheerfully rendered by the 
Volunteers. He would recommend the 
noble Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty 
to read the pamphlet which Mr. Scott 
Russell had published. It was a work 


full of grave matter, it exposed great de- 
fects, and showed the way to remedy them. 
If the noble Lord would read that pam- 
philet, he would know more of the short- 
comings of the Admiralty than he had 
ever known before. But he (Sir F. Smith) 
would say one word about the Spithead 


forts before concluding. The advocates 
of these forts had not discussed the ques- 
tion fairly or ingenuously. They had 
put it forward that the opponents had 
tried to lay it down as an invariable rule, 
that ships of war were more formidable for 
defending a passage or roadstead under all 
circumstances than stationary forts. No- 
thing of the kind had been urged or ad- 
vanced. But the opponents unhesitatingly 
asserted that forts on the Spithead shoals 
would be too far apart to admit of the 
possibility, with any guns that had been 
manufactured up to the present moment, 
of barring the passage into the Solent, 
even in the day-time, to iron-clad vessels ; 
and they added that all the evidence was 
against the possibility of closing the pas- 
sage at night. They further asserted, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that if forts at 
Spithead should be passed, then beyond 
the limit of a thousand yards range they 
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would, with our present guns, be nearly 
useless in the defence of Spithead and 
the Solent; whereas movable shot-proof 
vessels, armed with guns of equal power 
with those proposed for the forts, would 
with the co-operation of the existin 
coast batteries, which were numerous an 
powerful, in all probability prevent an 
enemy’s fleet from successfully bombarding 
the dockyard at Portsmouth, or even re- 
maining in the Solent. The opponents in 
general, he (Sir F. Smith) among the 
number, also denied the possibility of stop- 
ping, by cannon, any considerable fleet of 
iron-clad ships under a daring Admiral, 
even with batteries at short ranges. Seve- 
ral vessels might, it is true, receive injury, 
but the bulk of the fleet would get past 
these works in fighting condition. It was 
a very different thing for such vessels to 
engage formidable and well - constructed 
shore batteries, either under sail or at 
anchor. In those cases the advantage 
ought to be with the batteries, from their 
being of a less destructible character and 
presenting a smaller target. Duels, as 
they may be termed, between forts and 
ships under circumstances equally favour- 
able to both, it was not contended would end 
in a victory to the latter; but it was con- 
tended that stationary forts at Spithead 
would never stop iron fleets under steam 
passing from the eastward into the Solent 
with the tide in their favour. 

Mr. H. A. BRUCE said, he thoroughly 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War when he remarked that 
it was first their duty to obtain the best 
information and then to act upon it. He 
did not deny that at one time there was a 
very absurd fear with respect to invasion, 
but the absence of all fear was still more 
absurd. The Government had taken 
measures to obtain the best advice; they 
had appointed a2 Commission composed of 
men of science and military experience, 
and when the report of that Commission 
was presented to the House, it was accepted 
after much discussion. On a division only 
some thirty-nine members could be found to 
vote against the plan recommended by the 
Commission, and when two other divisions 
were subsequently taken, the number of 
those opposed to it did not exceed forty. It 
would be no better than vacillation, there- 
fore, if they were now to reject the plan at 
the bidding of those who, from the first, 
were opposed to it. Many hon. Members, 
perhaps, were not aware of the care taken 
by the Government in the preparation of 
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their plans, but he had taken some trouble 
to inquire into the matter. The Commis- 
sion recommended certain broad plans, and 
it was for the departments to look to the 
details. When the drawings and details 
were prepared, they were considered first 
by the Fortification Committee, which was 
composed of several men of great military 
and engineering skill, and then by the 
Defence Committee, composed of function- 
aries of the Horse Guards and persons 
appointed by the Admiralty—all men of 
admitted competency. Conferences were 
then held between the two Committees, 
and a Report upon the plan, signed by the 
Commander in Chief, was forwarded to the 
Secretary for War. No person, therefore, 
could say that any plan submitted by Go- 
vernment to the House had not received 
the consideration of competent persons. 
The hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. 
Osborne) had quoted the authority of Mr. 
Bidder ; but was the House, after it had 
gone to military engineers of the highest 
authority, to take the opinion of the first 
civil engineer who offered one—especially 
as he understood that the opinion of Mr. 
Bidder was offered in a way that did not 
entitle it to great weight? They had 
been told that this country should rely upon 
her navy, and that the proper way to carry 
ona defensive war was to carry it from 
home and strike the enemy abroad ; and, 
in fact, to convert it toa war of offence. 
In both those opinions he concurred. But 
the question was, whether they ought not 
to provide an inner line of defence. He 
would undertake to say, that if any person 
examined the history of the last two cen- 
turies, he would find that not once or twice, 
but many times, we had not that command 
of the Channel which was said to be essen- 
tial to the defence of the country. He 
would recall what was the position of the 
country in 1805, at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary war. They commenced by 
destroying the French fleet at Toulon. In 
a succession of actions at sea they over- 
came the French, destroying many of their 
ships; and yet in 1805 the French were 
within an ace of having fifty ships riding 
in the Channel, to which they had only 
twenty-two to oppose. If, at that time, 
when Nelson was hunting for the French 
fleet in the West Indies, it had been well 
and efficiently commanded, the aspiration 
of Napoleon for the command of the 
Channel for twenty-four hours would pro- 
bably have been realized, and the result 
might have been that 150,000 veteran 
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troops would have landed in this country, 
He did not think they would have returned, 
Still, their presence in this country would 
have been productive of inconvenience. 
Then, were they certain of retaining their 
naval superiority in future wars? He 
rejected all allusions to the actual condi- 
tion of neighbouring nations. What he 
wished was, to put the country in a state 
of permanent defence, and on that point 
he submitted his judgment to the judgment 
of competent men, while prepared, of 
course, to reject anything manifestly wrong 
and absurd. He did not accuse the Go- 
vernment of vacillation in suspending the 
construction of the forts at Spithead. 
Their object was to keep vessels at a dis- 
tance, and so prevent them from bombard- 
ing Portsmouth, and it was, possibly, yet 
uncertain what was the extreme distance 
at which cannon would penetrate iron-sided 
vessels. With respect to the other works 
on Jand, however, he saw no reason why 
any suspension should take place. No 
person questioned, he believed, that such 
works would add to the strength of the 
defence of the country. Then, having 
constructed such works, how, it was asked, 
were we to garrison them? The right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir George Lewis) 
had quoted the opinion of Napoleon that 
they could be advantageously garrisoned 
by the Militia and Volunteers, And there 
were on record instances of successful 
defences by non-military men againat re- 
gular attacks. For instance, Gerona, Kars, 
and, the other day, in Mexico. But all 
must admit that they could not leave 
Portsmouth and Plymouth unprotected ; 
and if there were no forts for the purpose, 
there must be a large force of disciplined 
men capable of manceuvring in the field. 
The hon. and gallant General, speaking 
of the Volunteers in flattering terms gene- 
rally, said that they would be inefficient 
for the particular duty of manning these 
works, and would withdraw from it. If, 
however, war broke out, the Volunteers 
must go where they were ordered, and 
would not be able to withdraw. But there 
would be no question of withdrawing, for 
he would undertake to say that on the first 
suspicion of war the Volunteer force might 
easily be increased four times over. At 
present they had 20,000 artillery Volun- 
teers capable of handling guns, not capable 
of taking the field, but able to manage 
guns in garrison. Many of the Volunteers 
were, no doubt, capable of taking the field, 
but all would be able to man forts, and, 
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after at least a few days’ training, of ma- 
naging guns. In 1805, the population of 
England was about one-half of its present 
number, and, independently of the Militia, 
the Volunteers numbered over 300,000. 
Well, then, as the population had doubled, 
and the national spirit had certainly not 
declined, and he believed the heart of the 
country sounder now even than it was at 
that time, there could be no question that 
the Volunteers would be adequate to any 
emergency. He thought the Government 
had been wise in their selection of their 
measures for the defence of the country ; 
he thought them wiser still in adhering to 
that selection. As to Dover, it had been 
asked, why defend it? His answer was, 
it was the port nearest to France, and that 
if we did not fortify it, France would. In 
case of invasion, and being garrisoned by 
France, it would be the point d’armeée, 
whence the invading troops could receive 
supplies on their march to London. It had 
been said that a garrison of 6,000 men 
could do little against an invading army of 
100,000 on their march to London. And 
that was true; but 6,000 could do much 
in opposing a landing. Then as to Ports- 
mouth, there could be no practical diffi- 
culty, whether 15,000 men were required 
or 30,000. Supposing Portsmouth to be 
undefended, it had been asked would an 
invading army turn out of its way to 
London to attack Portsmouth ? Undoubt- 
edly an army landed at Dover would 
not ; but supposing the invaders to land 
at Christchurch, what would prevent them 
from taking Portsmouth in the way to 
London? Why, one of their very first 
acts of policy would be to deprive our navy 
of their naval arsenal. As, then, invasion, 
though by no means probable, was shown 
by history to be perfectly possible—and 
there was nothing in the future that would 
make us more secure than we had been 
in the past—considering our enormous in- 
crease in wealth, and our position in the 
world as almost the only free people in 
Europe—it was our special duty to take 
every precaution which the expenditure of 
£7,000,000, a trifle in comparison with the 
wealth of the country, would give us to 
make adequate protection of our coast 
against invasion. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR said, he 
wished to ask, as the forts at Spithead 
were not to be proceeded with, what pro- 
portion of the £1,200,000 would not be 
required? He entirely agreed with the 
observations of the hon, Member for Lis- 
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keard, that the evidence received by the 
Defence Commissioners tended to a di. 
rectly different conclusion to that arrived 
at by the Commissioners. If hon. Mem- 
bers would read the opinion of Captain 
Sherrard Osborne, they would see that it 
would be very difficult to hit a ship from 
any of these forts. it appeared to him 
that there were a great number of ob- 
jections to the engineering part of the 
scheme ; and looking to the expense, the 
Committee ought to pause before acceding 
to it. On the other hand, he thought the 
scheme of Mr. Brooks with regard to a 
mole at the entrance to Langstone Har- 
bour, would have had a most beneficial effect 
on the neighbouring defences at Spithead 
and Portsmouth ; and he wanted to know 
by what right or principle of justice that 
gentleman had been denied the privilege 
of giving the evidence which he tendered ? 
Captain Jervis, in a letter to Colonel 
Brooks, said that he had never expressed 
an opinion adverse to his plan, yet no op- 
portunity had been afforded of obtaining 
the evidence of this gentleman. Major 
M‘Crae had given his opinion in favour of 
works higher up the river, and he (Mr. D, 
Seymour) trusted the Committee would 
agree with him, that if we were to have 
protection for the merchant convoys, it 
would be cheaper in the end that protec- 
tive works should be constructed some- 
where near Calshot Castle, or higher up 
the estuary near the entrance to South- 
ampton Water. He wished to ask tho 
right hon. Gentleman what was the amount 
of expense saved to the country by the 
withdrawal of the scheme respecting the 
Spithead forts ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that in 
reply to the questions which had been put 
to him, he had to state first, that the plan 
of the Government had not been altered 
since he had given notice of the Resolu- 
tion ; and secondly, that the amount which 
would be taken for each harbour, including 
Portsmouth, would be found in a schedule 
to the Act; and the sum taken for the 
Spithead forts was included in that list. 

Mr. H. H. VIVIAN said, his opinion 
was adverse to that view, which some per- 
sons considered to be economy, but which 
he thought a penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish policy. He thought his hon. Friend 
the Metiber for Liskeard had been guilty 
of an omission in his entertaining speech 
—namely, that although he found great 
fault with the Government scheme, he 
proposed no plan of his own instead. If 
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he had come down with a well-matured 
scheme, the House could have compared 
his proposition with that of the Govern- 
ment. As it was, however, there was no 
means of éntering into a comparison of 
rival schenies and coming to a decision 
on their respective merits. Again, the 
terms of the Amendment were inconsis- 
tent with the principle which the hon. 
Member who proposed it wished the House 
to adopt. The hon. Member stated that 
the navy ought to be the chief defence 
of the country, and yet would leave the 
great naval arsenals exposed to the dan- 
gers of a sudden descent of a hostile force. 
That was very tiuch as if a gentleman 
having gone to great expeuse in storing 
his garden with rare fruits and flowers 
were to object to the expense of building 
a wall to protect them from robbery. The 
power of concentrating a force upon a 
given point, now existed to an extent 
considerably greater than in former times ; 
and the necessity for increased means of 
defence had become proportionately great- 
er. To make these means of defence con- 
sist altogether of ships, would, in his opi- 
nion, be to adopt a course at once more 
expensive and less efficient than if forts 
were to be constructed where required. 
Forts were stationary; and would be always 
on the spot in the case of need, while they 
would not, like ships, require to be re- 
newed after the expiration of a few years. 
Upon these grounds he regretted that 
the Government had given way on the 
question of forts, and he trusted that 
they merely intended to defer the com- 
pletion of the Spithead forts till next year. 
No doubt they were now in the infancy 
of gunnery, and the Armstrong guns had 
not hitherto penetrated ircn plates; but 
it should be remembered that more than 
two years ago Mr. Whitworth, with his 
flat-fronted shot, fired from a 5} inch 
cast-iron gun, pierced the sides of the 
Trusty at 200 yards. Recent experiments 
had shown that Mr. Whitworth’s 12- 
pounder gun had attained a higher initial 
velocity than the old 68-pounder ; he was 
told that an initial velocity of 2,200 feet 
a second had been attained within the last 
week by a rifled gun on Mr. Whitworth’s 
principle ; and Mr. Whitworth had not 
the slightest doubt that with his 7-inch 
gun he could pierce the sides of the War- 
rior target at 600 yards. He hoped that 
these results would induce the Govern- 
ment boldly to face the outery raised 
against the Spithead forts. The objec- 
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tion taken to them was that there was 
a distance of 2,000 yards between the 
two forts, and that at a range of 1,000 
yards they could not penetrate the sides 
of an iron-plated vessel. But the simple 
remedy for this was to put a fort be- 
tween the two. [Jronical cheers.] Hon. 
Gentlemen might cheer, but there was only 
sixteen fathoms’ depth of water between 
the forts, and a fort could surely be 
placed in that depth. In fact, any cost 
was to be endured which tended to 
the preservation of the navy. As to 
the manning of these fortifications, lie did 
not apprehend the slightest difficulty. 
Suppose 95,000 men were required to 
man them, that was scarcely half the 
Volunteer force, and besides this they had 
a Militia numbering 70,000 or 80,000 
men; so that there: would still be a large 
balance available for service in the field. 
He thanked the noble Lord at the head 
of the Goveriiment for the pledge which 
he had given last year on the subject of 
the Whitworth rifle. The noble Lord 
then stated that it should be the duty of 
the Government to go fully into the ques- 
tion, and he had amply redeemed this 
pledge. A thousand rifles were now being 
made, a battery of field guns had been 
ordered, and Mr. Whitworth had been 
allowed to rifle a 70-pounder gun. He be- 
lieved that the safety of the country very 
much depended on the adoption of the 
Whitworth gun. In his opinion, the Arm- 
strong breech-loader was too delicate a 
weapon to stand the rough-and-tumble 
work of actual warfare. The delicate 
screw upon which it depended might be 
very soon injured and clogged, and, as 
it could not be used as a muzzle-loader, 
the gun then became absolutely useless. 
Mr. Whitworth’s gun, on the other had, 
was of plain and simple construction, 
and it might be used both as a muzzle 
and a breech-loader. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
there was one lesson which the Commit- 
tee might draw with much profit from the 
course of this discussion—a lesson derived 
not so much from conflicting opinions 
about the comparative value of forts and 
ships, or the comparative power of guns, 
but from the position in which they found 
themselves, and which would show the 
mode in which they ought to proceed in 
dealing with large questions of expendi- 
ture. They were in a position to see the 
inconvenience of the course taken in 1860. 
He referred not sd much to the subject 
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matter of the Vote as the manner in which 
it was proposed to raise the funds required 
to meet the expenditure. There was a 
good deal to be said both for and against 
fortifications, but what he wished to direct 
the attention of the Committee to was the 
enormous inconvenience and danger of 
dealing with the expense by way of a 
Loan Bill. There were two disadvan- 
tages connected with the course taken in 
1869, which they were that night asked 
to repeat. They were asked to provide 
for a large expenditure by something in 
the nature of a Vote of Credit, and then in 
a Committee of Ways and Means to pro- 
vide the necessary funds by a loan. In 
ordinary cases, when the House was asked 
to vote public money, there was an esti- 
mate of expenditure prepared—hon. Mem- 
bers could discuss the details with a know- 
ledge that the Government had thought it 
their duty to ask the House to vote the 
Ways and Means by an addition to the 
taxation of the country. In that case 
every hon. Member felt that he was re- 
sponsible to his constituents, and he could 
examine each detail, could require expla- 
nations, and, if not satisfied, could move 
the omission of any item. But that was 
not the position in which the Committee 
were now placed. First, as to the pres- 
sure under which they were acting. No 
one could fail to see that there was a great 
deal of laxity in the minds of many of the 
persons who were responsible for proposing 
or supporting this Vote. There was laxity 
in the minds of the Government, of the 
Commissioners, and of the witnesses who 
had been examined by them, whose evi- 
dence resulted in the opinion, that the mat- 
ter being doubtful, it was best to spend the 
money, and not call upon the present 
generation to pay it. Now, without any 
reference to the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of the expenditure, he thought that 
was not a position in which they ought to 
be placed. If they were satisfied that the 
expenditure ought to be incurred, let them 
prepare to meet it themselves ; but if they 
had doubts, let them not be content to 
thrust a burden upon posterity. The 
laxity of feeling to which he referred was 
evident in every page and every line of 
the Commissioners’ Reports. They began 
in 1860 with a strong opinion in favour of 
forts, and treated floating batteries as a 
small matter. Now, however, they said, 
** by all means let us have floating batteries 
as the most necessary things, but you will 
still find forts useful to support the float- 
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ing batteries.’” The evidence showed that 
the witnesses mostly agreed, that if it were 
a simple question between forts and float- 
ing batteries, they would prefer the latter ; 
but they added, that as Parliament would 
not vote more than a certain sum for float- 
ing batteries, and as Government would 
not be justified in asking Parliament to 
sanction a loan for comparatively perish- 
able means of defence, the proper course 
to pursue was to spend the money voted 
by Parliament in floating batteries, and 
further to spend money upon forts, which 
money could be raised by aloan. There 
were some remarkable passages in the evi- 
dence of some of the witnesses. He would 
call attention, by way of illustration, toa 
question put by one of the Commissioners 
as showing the animus which influenced 
their actions in the matter. Question 101 
was one put by Colonel Lefroy to the hon. 
and gallant Member for Wakefield (Sir J. 
Hay), which showed the animus of the 
Commissioners. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Wakefield was asked— 

“ Looking back to the naval preparation of 
this country at different periods since 1840, and 
the very great difference which has prevailed, 
owing to the prevalence of different economical 
views at different times, are not forts, when once 
built and paid for, a truly permanent defence, a 
safer reliance than floating defences, which are 
perishable, and which you may not be able to 
renew when they are wanted ?” 

The answer was— 

“T acknowledge the full weight of the argument 

contained in that question.” 
The argument was, that having an oppor- 
tunity of getting from Parliament, by 
means of a charge upon posterity certain 
defences which they might not require, 
they should be constructed, and leave pos- 
terity to pay for them, whether willing or 
not. The present Parliament was to make 
a present to posterity ; but if posterity 
should have a so-called economical fit, or 
differ in opinion from the present Par- 
liament, they must, nevertheless, be fixed 
with the burden of payment. When it 
was said that the thing would be done 
once and for all, that was begging the 
question. It was begging the question to 
say that floating batteries were a kind of 
defence that would be expensive in times 
to come, while forts would only cost money 
once and for all. It was by no means 
clear that the expense for forts would be 
so limited. There were many questions 
to be decided. There was the important 
question of the garrisons. To be of use 
the forts must be garrisoned, and that was 
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a matter of expense. An hon. Member 
had talked about turning the key upon 
the forts. [Mr. H. H. Vivian: Not in time 
of war.] If the forts were left un- 
garrisoned in time of peace, it would be 
necessary, when war occurred, suddenly to 
increase our army, and to provide trained 
men to occupy the forts and to prevent the 
enemy from occupying them. If the forts 
were erected upon the proposed scale, a 
burden would be entailed upon posterity 
from which it could not escape ; and if it 
should turn out from the progress of 
science that the forts were of little or no 
use, posterity would still be called upon to 
pay for them, as well as to provide the 
means of building ships, as if no forts were 
in existence. He therefore objected to a 
Vote of Credit, to be afterwards supported 
bya Loan Bill. There was no opportunity 
of challenging details. They felt, then, 
the difficulty in which they were placed by 
the course the Government had pursued. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for War had placed upon the paper a very 
large Resolution, and the hon. Member for 
Liskeard had challenged that Resolution. 
Discussions upon former occasions had 
proved that one main subject of considera- 
tion would be the question of the Spithead 
forts. Hon. Members had consequently 
been engaged in informing their minds 
upon that subject, but, at the last mo- 
ment, the Government announced that 
they had withdrawn that important part 
of their scheme. The consideration which 
had been given to that subject was 
therefore thrown away, and they were 
then invited to consider the scheme divest- 
ed of a principal feature in the original 
plan. The question then arose, what 
should they do under the circumstances ? 
. If the matter had come before the House 
upon the regular Estimates, it would have 
been open to one Member to challenge the 
Spithead forts, for another to attack the 
Plymouth defences, or other items in the 
plan, and to take the opinion of the House 
upon those particular points. But now 
they must either negative the scheme as a 
whole or—as far as this stage of the pro- 
ceedings was concerned—they must ac- 
cept it as a whole. If, as he believed, a 
majority of the House thought that a 
considerable part of the scheme was bad, 
they would be inclined, had the subject 
come before them for the first time, to 
reject the whole scheme. But consider- 
ing what had taken place, the large ma- 
jority which originally sanctioned the 
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scheme in 1860, the amount of contracts 
entered into, many hon. Members might 
not feel themselves prepared to reject the 
whole scheme, notwithstanding their ob- 
jections to some parts, if they thought 
that by so doing they would prevent the 
completion of that work which had been 
already far advanced. He did not hesi- 
tate to say, that if the scheme had been 
presented by the Government in its entire- 
ty, and the Committee had been called 
upon to vote the Spithead forts and the 
central arsenal, he should have thought 
the objectionable parts ———— over 
the unobjectionable in the plan, and there- 
fore he would have voted with the hon. 
Member for Liskeard, and rejected the 
whole scheme. But as the Spithead forts 
were given up, and the central arsenal post- 
poned sine die, the question was, what 
should be done with the residue of the 
scheme? The real difficulty was, that 
they did not know what the effect of 
their vote would be. If they negatived 
the Resolution, who eould say whether a 
considerable amount of work which had 
already been commenced, and which 
might be completed and made useful for 
a comparatively small sum, would be sacri- 
ficed or not? The right hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Monsell) had moved for in- 
formation to guide them in the matter, 
but the Return did not contain details 
that they could act upon. They did not 
know how far the contract extended— 
how far the estimated cost was beyond 
the contract, or what it included. They 
were therefore really acting very much 
in the dark in this matter, The only in- 
formation they had to guide them was the 
information given by the Secretary for 
War at the commencement of the discus- 
sion. It appeared from the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman that they had 
entered into contracts to the amount of 
something like £3,300,000. The House 
had already employed the Government to 
raise £2,000,000, and now they were 
asked to vote £1,200,000. Those two 
sums together would amount to very 
nearly £3,300,000, which they were told 
was the amount of the contracts; and 
it was not impossible, that if they knew 
what the contracts were, they would not 
hesitate to give to the Government the 
sum now asked for. What he complained 
of was that the money was taken in the 
way of a Vote of Credit ; and that if they 
gave this £1,200,000, they had no security 
that it would be applied to the complction 
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of the works now in progress. In that 
case, indeed, the Government would be able 
to commit them to some entirely new ex- 
penditure, undertaking works which were 
on paper only, and for which, up to that 
time, no contract existed. He objected 
altogether to that mode of doing business, 
which was to his mind contrary to the 
fundamental principles upon which Parlia- 
ment ought to act. Without some further 
explanation from the Government as to 
what they wanted the money for, he was 
not prepared to say what course he should 
pursue. His vote would depend upon the 
precision of the information he should re- 
ceive as to the exact purposes to which the 
money was to be applied; and also upon 
the question whether Ministers were ready 
to give a pledge that they would not apply 
the money to any new works without 
coming to Parliament, as in the case of 
the Spithead forts, and giving full informa- 
tion on the subject. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, they ought to do all they could to 
bear their own burdens, without throwing 
any of them upon posterity, and it was 
the consciousness that they should and 
must doso which made them rigidly examine 
into the necessity for any proposed expen- 
diture. On the present occasion Parlia- 


ment and the country were too much in the 
hands, first of professional men, but, above 


‘all, of the Government. When the Go- 
vernment asked the House to incur a large 
expenditure which they were prepared to 
defend as necessary for important national 
purposes, and when they evinced their 
earnestness and sincerity by taking upon 
themselves the unpopular task of proposing 
an increase of taxation to meet it, then 
everybody knew that, whether right or 
wrong, they were at any rate firmly per- 


suaded that the expenditure was proper. 


and necessary; but in the matter now 
under consideration, where resort was had 
to the fatally facile mode of raising money 
by way of loan, they had no such security 
for the sincerity and earnestness of the 
Government. Two years ago the Govern- 
ment pressed upon the House in the most 
energetic manner that it was absolutely 
necessary that they should incur a large 
expenditure for national defences, including 
among them certain forts at Spithead. In 
two years, however, all was changed, and 
they found the Government faltering and 
altering their opinion, The Spithead forts 
were no longer necessary. Again, not 
long ago they were told that the forts 
would be of a permanent character, and 
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that the expenditure, once incurred, would 
not have to be renewed. Supposing the 
forts had been built straight off in 1860, 
what would have been their position in 
1862. They would have had a number of 
granite forts ; but, as it happened, every 
one had arrived at the conclusion that 
granite forts could never be so useful as 
iron ones, and therefore Government would 
probably have asked the House to spend a 
further sum of money in building iron forts 
behind the granite forts. He was satis- 
fied, on the other hand, that if the Go- 
vernment in the first instance had been 
obliged to raise the money by taxation, 
they would have thought twice upon the 
matter. It was far from his intention to 
say that they might not have thought it 
necessary to ask for some money for forts, 
but in that case they would have proceeded 
with great care, confining themselves to 
what was strictly necessary. Very pro- 
bably they would have ascertained, in the 
first place, whether there was not some 
less important branch of expenditure which 
might be cut down, so as to avoid the ne- 
cessity of proposing an increase of taxa- 
tion in the shape, perhaps, of an addition 
to the income tax, and it was not impos- 
sible that they might have succeeded in 
finding such a means of meeting the emer- 
geney. Such was the kind of pressure 
which he wanted to see brought to bear 
upon the Government. He wished to foree 
them into this position—that they should 
not ask the House to vote money for pur- 
poses which they were not prepared to 
provide for out of the Ways and Means 
for the year. In considering any vote 
which the Government might propose, the 
House ought to be compelled to act with 
the same sense of responsibility which they 
would feel if they were asked to provide 
the money by an addition to the income 
tax. One piece of information which the 
Government were bound to give, either 
then or at some future time, was a state- 
ment of the reasons which induced them 
to think, that while the Spithead forts 
were doubtful, the Plymouth defences 
were not doubtful. If they were right in 
believing that the Spithead forts might be 
superseded by some new application of 
floating batteries, or some new discovery 
in ordnance, why could the same thing not 
be said of the Plymouth defences? There 
were some principles with respect to the 
defences of the country which were not 
altogether beyond the comprehension even 
of gentlemen who had not the advantage 
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of professional studies and experience. In 
1860 the late Lord Herbert laid down the 
following two points—first, that they ought 
to make the navy the first defence of the 
country; and secondly, that if by any 
chance an enemy should g've the slip to 
the fleet and land an army on their shores, 
they ought to have as large a disengaged 
force as possible to meet him in the field. 
If they were to depend on the navy, they 
must defend their dockyards and arsenals, 
which were the nurseries of that navy ; 
and Lord Herbert recommended forts for 
that purpose. It was one of the most im- 
portant objects they could have in view to 
provide properly for the defence of the 
dockyards and arsenals ; but the question 
returned, how was that best to be done ? 
—by fixed fortifications, which were here 
and nowhere else, or by floating defences, 
which were here or anywhere else? The 
proposition was that they would have to 
deal, not with a naval force superior to 
their own, and capable of sweeping the 
Channel, but with one inferior, and yet 
somehow contriving to slip past our fleets. 
It was argued that such a force, being 
composed of iron-plated ships, might come 
near enough to destroy the great nurseries 
of our navy, and yet not near enough for 
our forts to contend successfully with them. 
Now, whatever view they took of that 
matter, he wanted to know why what was 
true in regard to Spithead was not also 
true with regard to Plymouth. And if 
they really did not know what was truth 
—if they were uncertain, then why did 
they not pause altogether? He felt con- 
vinced, if they were proceeding as they 
ought, providing by present taxation for 
whatever works they considered neces- 
sary, the same reasons which applied to 
Spithead would induce them to pause in 
reference to Plymouth likewise ; and the 
only reason which induced them to go on 
was that they were throwing on posterity 
a burden which they ought not to impose. 
He was sorry to say there was growing up 
in the House, and he feared also in the 
country, considerable laxity with regard 
to financial affairs. They were careless 
about deficits, and loose in regard to some 
matters which, some years ago, were con- 
sidered very serious; but he hoped the 
time would never come when they would 
incur expenditure, of the necessity of which 
they did not feel very certain, because 
they could throw its burden on posterity 
by raising it in the shape of loan. 

Mr. BENTINCK observed that the 
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debate afforded a remarkable instance of 
the practice which so commonly prevailed 
in this House, of taking votes upon issues 
different from those which were osten- 
sibly raised. Speaking in the abstract, 
he had expressed a very decided opinion 
upon this question on a former occasion ; 
and he remained of the same opinion 
still, that they could not defend Spit- 
head with forts and without ships; but 
he was prepared to contend that they 
could defend it with ships and without 
forts, Since the commencement of the 
debate, however, the subject had assumed 
entirely a different aspect. He felt bound 
to say that there was very much force in 
what fell from the right hon. Secretary for 
War when he urged, with great truth, the 
advanced state of the land defences, and 
told them that the cost of putting a stop to 
the works would be almost as great as the 
cost of completing them. At the same 
time he told them frankly that further out- 
lay in respect to Spithead should be post- 
poned. That was a great point gained, 
and materially altered his view of the Vote 
to be now taken. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated correctly the history of the 
Vote, with reference to which the House 
was more responsible than the Government, 
The hon. and gallant Member for Liskeard 
had embarked in a very dangerous argu- 
ment when he contended that forts were 
useless because we should always have the 
command of the Channel. For his part, he 
(Mr. Bentinek) could not shut his eyes to 
the possibility there might always be—at 
least, until our navy was put upon a very 
different footing—of our losing for a short 
time our naval superiority on our coasts ; 
and the argument of the hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, did not seem so conclusive in his 
eyes. The hon. Gentleman wound up his 
speech in a very different tone from that in 
which he commenced it. He spoke in 
favour of peace, retrenchment, and re- 
form—peace almost at any price, and 
retrenchment when he could get it. He 
(Mr. Bentinck) had no objection to peace 
and retrenchment ; but, as to reform, he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that it 
was hardly worth while to discuss it. One 
part of the hon. and gallant Member’s 
speech savoured of a proposal to bring 
about one of those political coalitions whieh 
were neither creditable to those who con- 
eocted them nor had they been successful 
for those by whom they had been coneoeted. 
He (Mr. Bentinck) would appeal to the 
Secretary of State for War whether there 
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was anything to justify him in treating the 
fort in Plymouth Sound, which was so 
generally condemned, in a different manner 
from the forts at Spithead. When the 
Motion for discontinuing the erection of 
these forts was brought forward some 
weeks ago, he himself moved an Amend- 
ment authorizing the Government to 
apply the money previously voted for the 
fortifications in the construction of iron 
ships. That Amendment received the 
support of the Treasury bench, and was 
carried in the House by a large majority. 
He must, therefore, ask the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government whether 
he meant that vote to remain a dead 
letter. The country must rely mainly on 
its navy for its defence. The noble Lord 
had passed through difficult times. His 
troubles had been created as much by his 
own friends as by his foes ; he had to deal 
with troublesome colleagues, and with a 
troublesome party ; and he knew what it 
was to be in straitened political circum- 
stances. But nothing could so much tend 
to add to his difficulties, or to damage his 
position, as a belief in the public mind that 
he would not be prepared at all times to 
maintain, in the highest efficiency, the 
maritime defences of the country. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, he wished 


to say a few words, although he felt, in 
common with every other hon. Member, that 
the Government had, to a certain extent, 
met the question before the House by the 
concession it had made in respect to the 


Spithead forts. At any rate, they had de- 
prived hon. Gentlemen of the opportunity 
of delivering the speeches they had in- 
tended to make. He did not for a moment 
pretend to impeach the judgment of the 
Defence Commission on the score of in- 
tegrity, but he thought the Government 
ought to abrogate the present constitution 
of that Commission, and re-establish it on 
a different basis. If they chose as Com- 
missioners professional men only, whose 
thoughts had run in one groove all their 
lives, it would be easy to tell beforehand 
what their Report would be. When Sir 
R. Peel consulted Sir Howard Douglas on 
the subject of armaments, that officer gave 
an opinion which had cost the country 
millions of money ; for he advised a con- 
tinuance in the building of wooden ships, 
although the construction of iron vessels 
had then actually commenced. If the 
one third of the Commissioners consisted 
of civilians of administrative experience 
and ability, another third of officers skilled 
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in artillery practice, and the remaining 
third of naval men, their united decision 
would command the confidence of the 
House and the country. But the Defence 
Commission had presented three distinct 
Reports in succession, neither of which 
could be taken by the Government as final 
or satisfactory, and which were all discord- 
ant in their nature. Under these circum- 
stances, how could the Government continue 
to seek support and advice from these 
gentlemen alone? He had no desire to 
discontinue the Defence Commission, but 
he desired to see associated with its mem- 
bers men who, like his hon. and gallant 
Friends the Members for Chatham and 
Wakefield, when they changed their minds, 
admitted that they had done so, and gave 
the reasons which had led to that change. 
He could not admit that the House would 
be at all stultified by adopting a Resolution 
on this subject different from that at which 
they had previously arrived; on the con- 
trary, he thought that if they had done 
wrong, they would do themselves honour 
by retracing their steps. If the Defence 
Commissioners had shown themselves open 
to the consideration of all the great changes 
which had taken place since the establish- 
ment of the Commission itsclf, and had 
had regard to the lessons of passing events, 
they would have done themselves more 
honour, and they would have saved the 
House the debate of that night, and the 
Government the necessity of acknowledg- 
ing a change in their minds. The de- 
fences of Portsmouth alone involved an ex- 
penditure of £3,000,000 of money. It 
was said that it would cost as much if the 
works were stopped as if they were pro- 
secuted ; but he found by reference to a 
Return which was moved for by the hon. 
Member for Limerick, that only 10 per 
cent of the money voted had been ex- 
pended; and with regard to the works on 
Portsdown Hill, very little had yet been 
done beyond the earthworks, which a few 
weeks’ work would serve to fill up. Sir 
William Armstrong, in his evidence, which 
was given in a perfectly fair, candid, and 
independent spirit, said that at the present 
moment the 300-pounder had done no more 
than penetrate the Warrior target at two 
hundred yards, and that distance must 
therefore be taken as the extent of the 
range upon which they might depend. It 
was shown by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Liskeard, that the target pene- 
trated at two hundred yards was not struck 
in such a manner as would render a vessel 
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unseaworthy ; and there was no doubt that 
every fort which had been constructed up | 
to the present time, was useless at a 
greater range than two hundred yards. 
Sir William Armstrong, it was true, had 
indicated that a larger gun might be 
formed ; but a most eminent artillery offi- 
eer, Lieutenant Colonel Boxer, who had 
given, in his pamphlet, data about which 
there could be no question, showed that 
even the 22-ton gun would not do what the 
Commissioners imagined, because the basis 
of every one of the calculations exhibited 
an error which one would have thought the 
merest tyro would have detected. Some 
hon. Gentlemen had spoken that night of 
fortifications as preferable to any other 
mode of defence, because they had a per- 
manent and fixed value ; but if they could 
only be depended upon at a range of two 
hundred yards, they would prove a source 
of weakness instead of strength. Others 
preferred fortifications, because they could 
earry heavier guns than ships; but the 
question was not what weight of gun the 
fortifications would carry, but what guns 
they would carry so as to be effective at 
the range at which they could be useful. 
So far as he could learn or judge for him- 
self, there would be no difficulty in con- 
structing a cupola ship to carry the largest 
gun yet known, and to fix it and work it 
with as much ease as in a fort; and the 
ship which carried the cupola would have 
the advantage over the fort, that it would 
be able to move about, and chose its situa- 
tion, which the fort could not. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Boxer made use of some remark- 
able words. He said— 

“ The altered condition in relation to the pro- 
tection of ships had practically rendered the great 
majority of permanent works now in existence, 
and now in process of erection, comparatively 
valueless,” 

If that were so, he (Sir Morton Peto) 
would ask the Government if that were 
not a reason for a mixed Commission ? 
Ile was sure it was a reason for delay. 
The opinion of Mr. Bidder had been 
refered to, as having been given unso- 
licited. The fact was, however, that Mr. 
Bidder was at that time the President 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, and 
he was called in and paid by the Commis- 
sion for his opinion. No one who knew 
Mr. Bidder would think that he would ob- 
trude an opinion unasked. And what did 
he say? He said that the Spithead forts, 
as designed by the Commission, were abso- 
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boats. And more than that. He said a 
great part of the defences in course of 
execution by the Defence Commission were 
designed by persons who appeared to be 
utterly regardless of the power and accu- 
racy of modern artillery, and that those 
works were utterly useless for defensive 
purposes. Surely this opinion, and that 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Boxer together, fur- 
nished sufficient ground for demanding a 
more complete inquiry. The Defence Com- 
mission was unworthy of the confidence of 
the House, because they had shown them- 
selves to be incapable of grappling with 
all the difficulties of the question. The de- 
fence of this country depended upon the 
best application of mechanical force, and the 
determination of that application required 
the bringing together of various minds 
all directed to practical subjects, and each 
bringing his quota of practical informa- 
tion. Within the past fourteen years, the 
question had assumed altogether a new 
character. During that time, the elec- 
trie telegraph had been brought into use, 
and instantaneous communication could be 
had, not only with all parts of the country, 
but with almost all parts of the world. 
There were other scientific improvements 
also to be taken into account, and they 
required a grasp of mind and a knowledge 
of science which the Government had not 


shown in dealing with the question. With 
regard to the central arsenal, he was not 
prepared to say whether it was a right 
thing to be done, but it was a grave ques- 
tion, and one that ought to receive the 
consideration of a Commission having the 


confidence of the Government, of the 
House, and of the country. He could not 
but feel that a great deal of what they 
were called on to consider lay at the door 
of the First Minister. This great question 
had been introduced in a manner by which 
there was not the same opportunity for 
discussion which would have been given if 
the Vote were taken under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The question, instead of being 
dealt with in a calm judicial spirit, had 
been brought forward hurriedly, and with 
a great deal of excitement. Nothing had 
given him so much pain, after being an 
earnest supporter of the noble Lord’s for 
fourteen years, as being compelled to differ 
from him on this question. Few were as well 
acquainted as he was with what was going 
on in the neighbouring country, and he 
would ask the noble Premier whether more 
could have been done in France to show 


friendship and kindly feeling towards this 
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country than had been done during the last 
four or five years? Nobody knew better 
than did the noble Lord the facilities which 
were afforded to their naval attaché—or, 
in plain language, naval spy—at the Court 
of France ; every dockyard was open to 
him, and every information was placed 
before him by the French Minister. In- 
stances of the friendly feeling of the 
Emperor of the French had been cited 
that evening, but he believed many others, 
such as the abolition of passports, might 
be added to the list. He had been brought 
into contact with the middle classes of that 
country, and knew the favourable senti- 
ments by which they were animated to- 
wards this country. The national defences 
ought to be adequately maintained, but no 
reason existed for asking, at the fag-end 
of the Session, and under circumstances 
of great excitement, for so large a sum of 
money. The particular Vote was pro- 
tested against by at least a large minority ; 
but if the statement of facts which had 
been put forward should lead to the rejec- 
tion of the proposal, it by no means im- 
plied a want of confidence in the general 
conduct of Parliamentary business. If the 
noble Lord would pledge himself to re- 
organize the Commission, and to place upon 
it men in whom the public had confidence, 
he would recommend his hon. Friend not 
to divide. Without any reflection on the 
Defence Commission, he must say, that 
these past Reports were not such as to en- 
title them to the confidence of the House 
or of the country. Let them take the 
pledge which had been given respecting 
the Spithead forts as an earnest of good 
intentions with regard to the future. A 
short time since, in the leading journal, a 
letter appeared which he presumed must 
in some degree have had the authority of 
Government, as on the same day the 
journal said—* At last we know the inten- 
tions of the Admiralty.’’ To all who read 
it, that letter conveyed the impression that 
it was intended to construct vessels partly 
of wood and partly of iron, the two most 
prominent reasons for that course being— 
first, to use up the large amount of wood 
which the Government had in store; se- 
condly, to provide employment for the 
shipwrights and other persons connected 
with the various dockyards. For his own 
part, he should be delighted to vote a 
handsome retiring pension to every person 
in the Admiralty not required for the fleet 
of the future. But the construction of the 


fleet ought not to be affected by such con- 
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siderations. The question to be deter. 
mined was, whether they were now to build 
vessels which would last sixty or seventy 
years, requiring an occasional coat of paint, 
or whether they would have to reconstruct 
the navy every six or seven years. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) 
had stated that he was parting with ell his 
wooden ships and buying iron ones, which 
would last him his life and the lives of 
those who succeeded him. The noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty talked of 
the difficulties connected with the fouling 
of ships’ bottoms ; but if he would consult 
practical men, he would find that there was 
no difficulty in placing under the iron ship 
a wooden bottom, which could be removed 
at any time and at a trifling expense, over 
which the vessel might be coppered, so 
that she could go to any part of the world. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down seemed 
to think that there was much virtue in the 
old maxim of a multitude of counsellors 
producing wisdom. Treble the Commis- 
sion; place on that Commission a great 
proportion of civilians, not particularly 
acquainted with military matters, and the 
result would be a most improved Report. 
The question was, no doubt, both dificult 
and complicated, but he doubted whether 
the specific of the hon. Gentleman would 
lead to a satisfactory conclusion. Both 
the hon. Gentleman who had introduced 
this discussion, and the hon. Baronet who 
had just sat down, had adopted a line of 
argument which he (Sir John Walsh) con- 
sidered was based on fallacious grounds, 
They had endeavoured to show that there 
was no occasion for what was proposed by 
the Government, because there was no 
possible ground for apprehending any con- 
cealed hostility towards this country on 
the part of the Emperor of the French. 
They assumed, that because there was no 
manifestation of enmity towards us on the 
part of that sovereign, all our preparations 
were unnecessary, and that we had better 
relinquish altogether our expensive arma- 
ments. If that was not what they said, 
at all events it was the immediate and 
palpable conclusion which must be drawn 
from their arguments. Now, he admitted 
all those two hon, Gentlemen said of the 
Emperor of Napoleon. He fully believed 
that His Imperial Majesty entertained 
friendly feelings towards this country ; 
but he did not put the defence of Eng- 
land on so narrow a gtound, He did 
not put it on the mere life of a man ; 
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he did not put it on the feeling, friendly 
or hostile, of a particular nation. He said 
that a country so great as England— 
whose relations extended all over the 
world—ought to be in a state of prepa- 
ration, and ought to be in a state to de- 
fend herself against any assailant that 
might arise. He would venture to call 
the attention of the Committee to the last 
two occasions on which England was placed 
on her defence—namely, on the occasion 
of the mutiny in India, and the affair of 
the Trent. In both these eases a sudden 
call was made on her military and naval 
resources. In the one case they over- 
came by the military preparations they 
made a formidable rebellion, and in the 
other they were prepared to assume that 
firm and dignified action which saved the 
honour of their flag, and preserved the 
country from a dangerous and fatal war. 
France, on both those occasions, was ex- 
ceedingly friendly, and heartily sympa- 
thized with this country, He thought 
that the imputations which had been cast 
upon the Government and the House with 
regard to vacillations were unjust and 
beside the question. The fact was, that 
the whole subject of military and naval 
armaments was in a state of transition. 


That, perhaps, was one of the disadvan- 
tages of living in an age of progress. 
He thought it was quite wise in the 
Government to postpone the Spithead 
forts, and he regretted that they had not 


also postponed the Plymouth forts. He 
considered that they were quite right 
in going on with ‘the fortifications, and 
he believed that in the case of invasion 
there would be no difficulty in manning 
them. The national spirit would provide 
for that. The arguments, therefore, that 
larger garrisons would be necessary for 
manning the forts fell to the ground. 
He should certainly give his vote in fa- 
vour of the proposition of the Govern- 
nent, 

Mr. MONSELL said, he regretted that 
no Member of the Government had risen 
to answer the objections of the hon. 
Member for Stamford (Sir 8. Northcote). 
There were, he held, three questions of 
detail involved in the Resolution with 
regard to Dover, sea fortifications, and 
land defences, which were most inconve- 
niently combined, and ought to be consi- 
dered seriatim. As to the Dover fortifi- 
cations, he thought they had no friends. 
Their warmest supporters allowed, that if 
they had not been begun already, no one 
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would ever think of beginning them now ; 
but they said that, unhappily, as they were 
commenced, it would be inconvenient to 
leave them in their present incomplete 
state. Well, he thought that any small 
sum of money which was required to 
complete any portion of the work which 
had been absolutely begun might be 
brought forward in the Estimates for the 
next year, and there was no necessity for 
including Dover in the proposal of the 
Government. With respect to the other 
classes of fortifications—namely the sea 
and land fortifications—he admitted that 
they must be guided to a certain extent 
by authorities upon these matters, and 
the authority which the Government put 
forward was the Commissioners. Those 
Commissioners were appointed in order 
to support a foregone conclusion, and to 
deal with fortifications at certain specified 
points, and not with the national defences 
at large. They had, however, contra- 
dicted in their later Report their former 
representations. They had stated most 
distinctly their belief that the Arm- 
strong gun might pierce iron-clad ships 
at 1,000 yards, and they afterwards ad- 
mitted that it could not be done. Now, 
when they found gentlemen making so 
great a mistake, it tended to diminish 
their authority with respect to other 
matters. What appalled him most with 
regard to the Commissioners was their 
unanimity upon the question of the Spit- 
head forts, especially when one observed 
that the preponderance of opinion beyond 
its limits, among men equally experienced 
and well-informed, tended the other way. 
The objections which he had ventured to 
urge against the subject being referred to 
the Commission was that they were sure 
to support a foregone conclusion. Their 
testimony was of no weight, and the 
manner in which they examined the wit- 
nesses, particularly Captain Coles, showed 
that they approached the subject with a 
prejudice. With respect to the present 
Resolution, ought not the decision of the 
Government with respect to the Spithead 
forts to govern the whole series of fortifica- 
tions of the same class? If it was right to 
abandon the forts at Spithead, surely it 
must be wrong to proceed with the forts 
at Plymouth. A vessel might elude the 
one just as easily as the other. No gun 
yet constructed could pieree an iron-clad 
vessel at a greater distance than 200 
yards. He was surprised that the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty did not, after the 
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allegations which had been made in the 
debate, tell them what was the truth 
about the guns. After having spent 
£3,000,000, or, at least, an enormous 
sum, on improved artillery, during the 
last few years, had they a single gun 
which could penetrate an iron-clad ship 
at a distance of 500 yards? If they had 
not—if 200 yards was the limit of the 
range, there was no use in going on with 
the forts at Plymouth. It might, per- 
haps, be said, that although no such gun 
had been made yet, it would be invented 
in the course of time. That was very 
doubtful ; but it was as absurd to incur 
the expense of these fortifications before 
they had got the armament which would 
alone make them serviceable, as to build a 
house after the fashion of the architect of 
Laputa, beginning at the roof and work- 
ing downwards. He maintained that they 
ought to trust to their maritime resources, 
and to keep up a powerful Channel fleet 
and a number of movable batteries. He 
therefore appealed to the Government to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Stamford, and to devise 
some plan by which they could submit to 
the separate decision of the House the 
three different classes of works proposed. 
Lorp CLARENCE PAGET: Many 
hon. Gentlemen have said, that as the 
question of the Spithead forts is post- 
poned, they will not enter into the merits 
of the question. In spite of the postpone- 
ment, many hon. Gentlemen have gone 
very largely into that question; and al- 
though I am very much tempted to an- 
swer some of the arguments as to ships 
against forts, I will defer that to another 
time. I have been called upon to answer 
the statement of the hon. Member for Lis- 
keard with regard to the account which I 
gave on a former occasion of the large gun 
of Sir William Armstrong. He challenged 
me early in the evening to answer that 
statement, and I did not do so at 
once, because, if I had denied it, I should 
have met with the same sort of remark 
which the hon. Gentleman gave to the 
noble Lord. When the noble Lord dis- 
tinctly denied what the hon. Gentleman 
stated, the hon. Gentleman said the noble 
Lord had made an apology. I did not 
wish any one to suppose that I could 
make him an apology, and therefore I 
refrained from an immediate denial. But 
the hon. Gentleman has entirely misre- 
presented what I did say on that occa- 
sion. What I did say I am prepared to 
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say again, and in what I said I am borne 
out by the Report of the Iron-plate Com- 
mittee. What I did state as to the result 
of the trial of the 150-pounder gun was 
this—The first shot of 1501b., fired with 
40 1b. of powder, struck a portion of the 
target which had been a good deal shaken, 
and did not go through; but the second 
shot, with 40 lb. of ope struck nearly 
the same place, and did go through. It 
would have committed great devastation 
in the ship, and would possibly have gone 
through the opposite side. It could not go 
through the opposite side, because the tar- 
get was only one side of the ship. I then 
described the next shot with 50 1b. charge. 
I stated on that occasion that the shot 
went clean through the plate and backing, 
and buried itself in the back of the tar- 
get, where the piles which supported the 
target were placed; and I am bound to 
admit that I had the impression, in com- 
mon with all who were present, that it 
had gone through the iron skin at the 
back. I believe that opinion has been 
modified. It did not go clear through ; 
but I do not suppose that the Warrior, 
fired into at that distance, would not have 
received damage which would have jeo- 
pardized her very existence. [ ‘* Oh, 
oh!’’] Well, that is my deliberate opi- 
nion #8 a naval man. I may be wrong, 
or I may be right; but I can only say, 
that I should be very sorry to stand in the 
Warrior receiving many shots from such 
& gun at that distance. I could read to 
the House the former report, but you will 
give me credit for having stated, as near 
as possible, the exact effect of it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
think I may infer from what has been 
passing that the Committee would wish to 
come to a decision this evening upon the 
question before them, and I think | may say 
so the more confidently because this is only 
the first stage of the proceeding. It is really 
and substantially asking leave to bring in 
a Bill. The Bill, when brought in, will 
go through its several stages, and hon. 
Members will have the opportunity, both 
on the second reading and in Committee, 
to discuss any part of the arrangement 
which challenges observation. In the first 
place, I will make some remarks upon what 
fell from the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Stamford (Sir S. Northcote) who was very 
eloquent in defence of posterity. He ob- 
jected to our plan because it throws upon 
posterity a burden which we ought to take 
upon ourselves. He reminds me a little 
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of an answer which might be given to him 
—similar to one which was given in the 
time of Mr. Pitt to somebody who was 
eulogizing the plan of a sinking fund on 
the ground that it would be relieving pos- 
terity from the burdens of the day—‘*Why 
should we do so much for posterity ? What 
has posterity ever done for us?” I was 
somewhat surprised at the objection of 
the hon. Baronet, because his objection is 
founded upon a deliberately-adopted finan- 
cial principle. He says it is not right or 
fit that services of this kind should be pro- 
vided for by loan—that they are matters 
which ought to be the subject of annual 
estimate and of detailed discussion in Com- 
mittee of Supply, and he wishes us to re- 
trace our steps and adopt his views. But 
what happened two years ago when this 
question was first proposed to the House ? 
When I had the honour of giving the 
reasons why this great expense—great as 
I admit it is—should be defrayed by loan, 
and should not form part of the annual 
burdens of the year, the hon. Baronet, if 
my memory does not deceive me, adopted 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
and voted for the loan, although he now 
finds, on reflection, it conflicts with what 
he thinks are the just principles of finance. 
No doubt, the hon. Baronet remembers the 
example mentioned by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard as to changing opinions in 
this matter — changes which the hon. 
Gentleman so ably defended and so ad- 
mirably illustrated. He taunted right 
hon. Friends of mine with having, on 
former occasions, differed with me in opi- 
nion, and having now agreed with me ; 
whereas my hon. Friend himself formerly 
agreed with me in opinion, and now, 
unfortunately, differs from me. His ex- 
ample is undoubtedly an apology for the 
hou. Member for Stamford. But the 
House is not bound to follow the aberra- 
tions of his opinions. The House having 
deliberately sanctioned the proposal of the 
Government that these fortifications should 
be provided for by loan, the House need 
not upon any argument of the hon. Baro- 
net retrace its steps and think it not a 
proper method of providing for the ex- 
pense. The reason why I thought that 
the propercourse was by loan was, that these 
fortifications are permanent works, made 
upon the freehold. They resemble the 
permanent improvements made upon a 
man’s estate, for which he is justified in 
charging those who come after him. We 
thought, upon the same principle, that as 
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these fortifications are pernianent works, it 
was fair to throw the burden upon some 
years to come by providing terminable an- 
nuities of thirty years for the purpose—not, 
indeed, to throw any burden upon the poste- 
rity of the hon. Baronet, because, I trust, 
he may live to see the conclusion of the 
charge—but to throw upon a certain pe- 
riod in advance a burden which we thought 
was too great to ask the House and coun- 
try to submit to in the current year. 

Then I am asked by the hon. Member 
for Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) whether it is 
our intention to take up the Resolution 
which he persuaded the House to adopt 
some little time ago, and to provide out of 
the loan for floating defences. It is not 
our intention to do so. The original plan 
which we proposed was founded upon the 
Report of the Commissioners, in which 
there was made a distinction between per- 
manent works and floating defences. The 
permanent works were to be of long dura- 
tion. The floating defences were in their 
nature temporary, and could last only for 
a limited time. We thought permanent 
works were fit matters to be provided for 
by loan. We thought that floating defences 
ought to be provided for in the Votes and 
Estimates of the year. Since the period of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Resolution I have 
communicated with my noble Friend at 
the head of the Admiralty, and I asked 
him whether, in his opinion, it would 
be desirable or necessary to take any 
credit in the loan for those floating de- 
fences which he is about to provide. My 
noble Friend said—No; he thought the 
annual Votes would provide sufficiently for 
those floating defences which were in con- 
templation, Therefore the loan will be 
confined to the purpose for which it was 
originally destined. 

Many opinions have been quoted in the 
course of this discussion. Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen have found fault with our plan 
because opinions have been expressed, no 
doubt by very competent officers, different 
from ours and adverse to our plan; that 
has been the ground upon which some 
Gentlemen have objected to our plan. The 
right hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Monsell) objects upon a totally different 
ground, e finds fault with the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners because 
the Commissioners were unanimous. It 
is difficult to please Gentlemen who take 
such opposite views; but I do not find 
fault with the Report of the Commissioners 
because the Commissioners have unani- 
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mously come to the opinion which they 
have expressed. My right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State stated very truly that 
there was no subject connected with sci- 
ence upon which we should not find a 
number of persons differing diametrically 
in opinion, although they were all good 
judges of the subject. Take questions of 
legal improvement, take medical science, 
take military tactics, take naval tactics, and 
I defy you to find any proposal so plain and 
so demonstrable that there will not be found 
able men on the one side and also on the 
other. Well, that is the case with regard to 
the system of fortifications. All that the 
Government can do is to take the opinion 
of men whom they think fit and competent 
judges; and if they concur in the view 
of the Commissioners, then upon their own 
responsibility to propose the plan to Par- 
liament and to recommend it. That is 
what we did, and what we do; and we see 
no reason to depart from our opinions in 
consequence of the different criticisms 
which we have heard, and the testimony 
which has been given to the ability of 
those officers who may have come to an 
opposite conclusion. Being firmly con- 
vineed that the system of fortifications 
which we have adopted is the one best 
suited for the defence of our naval arsenals, 
we proposed it two years ago ; we abide by 
it now, and we ask another Vote to carry 
that system into effect. 

The Amendment of my hon. Friend 
really almost negatives itself, because he 
says that we ought to be guided by that 
progress which is annually being made in 
the science of attack and defence — by 
which he does not mean strategical science, 
but only the progress which is made in 
weapons of offence and the resources of 
defence—and he also says that the navy 
is the main arm on which this country 
ought to rely. Well, I quite agree with 
both of these propositions, and contend 
that the course which we have pursued is 
perfectly consistent with faithfully carrying 
them into effect. Many hon. Gentlemen 
imagine that the fortifications which have 
been constructed are constructed upon old 
principles and without reference to the 
great improvements which have of late 
years been made in the means of offence. 
That is an entire mistake—it is exactly 
the reverse of the fact. Those fortifications 
have in many cases been constructed in 
consequence of the great improvements 
which have been made in artillery, and the 
greater range which cannon shot is capable 
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of taking. It is precisely because great 
improvements have been made in artil- 
lery that additional works of defence have 
been judged to be necessary ; and these 
works, I contend, are constructed in ae- 
cordance with the best and most recent prin- 
ciples of attack and defence which are ap- 
pealed to by my hon. Friend. Well, then, I 
also say, that the whole foundation of our 
measures in this respect has been the fact 
that the navy is the great arm of defence in 
this country, because all our fortifications: 
have for their object the protection of naval 
arsenals or naval stations. Go to Pem- 
broke, go to Plymouth, go to Portland, go 
to Portsmouth, go to Sheerness, go to the 
Medway — all these fortifications are ex- 
pressly intended for the protection of our 
arsenals and dockyards, without which you 
cannot have a navy at all. You might as 
well expect to have a good dinner without 
a kitchen, as a good navy without dock- 
yards ; and you cannot have good dock- 
yards unless they are securely defended. 
If we adopted the recommendations of 
some of the hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken, and left the arsenals to take 
care of themselves, it requires no great 
discernment to see that without dock- 
yards you could have no navy. Well, then, 
dockyards being essential for the creation 
and maintenance of a navy, I say we are 
perfectly justified in recommending those 
measures of defence and protection which 
men of military and naval science, men of 
ability and integrity, have reported to be 
necessary for keeping our dockyards in a 
position of security against attack. There 
has been a great deal of disappointment 
expressed by Gentlemen in the course of 
this debate. On former occasions it was 
usual for Gentlemen who had not had an 
opportunity of delivering their speeches 
to publish a pamphlet entitled A Speech 
Intended to be Spoken. Now, I think that 
some of those speeches which we have heard 
to-night might better have been published 
in the shape of a pamphlet, because they 
apply to that which my right hon. Friend 
has not proposed. They were told by my 
right hon. Friend that it was not our in- 
tention to go on with the Spithead forts 
until next year. What he said was, that 
those Spithead forts have been suspended 
at the desire of the House of Commons, 
that a loss has been consequently incurred, 
that the season is now far advanced, and 
that the great question of the relative power 
of cannon and iron-cased ships required fur- 
ther experiments to solve it satisfactorily. 
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That being the case, we should not be 
justified in calling upon the House now to 
anticipate the decision of that question by 
going on this year with the Spithead forts. 
But many of the speeches which have been 
made were prepared on the supposition 
that we were going on with the Spithead 
forts immediately, and those speeches have 
been delivered notwithstanding the state- 
ment of my right hon. Friend. 

The Commission originally recommended 
not forts to the exclusion of floating de- 
fences, but a combination of both. Now, 
two or three months ago, in consequence 
of an action which took place under very 
peculiar circumstances in the United States 
of America, something occurred of which 
I hope my hon. Friend the Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Cobden) will write an ac- 
count as the fourth panic. The House 
was seized with panic. Hon. Members 
thought that the contest between the 
Merrimac and the Monitor was decisive of 
the real value of iron-cased ships and forts, 
and in a panic they called upon Govern- 
ment to suspend the construction of the 
forts. We gave way. We did not think 
the contest decisive ; but still there was 
enough in what had happened to justify us 
in suspending the construction of works as | 





to which a doubt might exist whether they | 
would be capable of fulfilling the purpose for 


which they were intended. The distance 
between these forts was stated to be about 
2,200 yards ; but the best constructors of 
artillery say that they will be able to make 
guns which at half that distance would 
batter the armour of an iron-cased ship. 
That remains to be seen. If those forts 
should turn out to be so placed that they 
could not accomplish the purpose for which 
they were intended, that would be a matter 
which the Government would be bound to 
take into their consideration. But there 
ean be no doubt of the general principle 
that forts as opposed to ships must have 
the advantage, because they may have a 
gun of any size you can manage, whereas 
a floating battery cannot sustain more than 
a certain weight. Well, then, the question 
for which hon. Members had prepared 
speeches of great ability, and great critical 
acumen, was withdrawn; and though it 
was very natural, and not at all to be 
found fault with, that hon. Gentleman 
should, even in anticipation of a question 
which would not come on until next spring, 
imagine that there was a fine opportunity 
for giving expression to that which had 
formed the subject of their meditations, the 
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House will see that a great part of the debate 
which they have been listening to does not 
apply to the question under consideration. 
That question is, whether we shall go on 
or not with a system of land defences 
which has been considered by the most 
competent judges to be necessary for the 
protection of our dockyards and naval 
arsenals. 

The hon. Member for Norfolk has re- 
turned to his old position. He objects to 
the fort to be constructed in the rear of 
the breakwater at Plymouth, and says, if 
the Spithead forts are not to be built, why 
should we go on with the other? The 
answer is plain—the two questions are 
entirely separate and distinct. The ob- 
jection against the forts at Spithead is, 
that their distance from each other is so 
great that iron-cased ships passing half- 
way between them would not be injured 
by their fire. That objection does not apply 
to the fort at the breakwater. The only 
practical objection made to that fort was 
that it would interfere with the navigation 
of the sound. Well, upon that point, the 
harbour master, the only witness called be- 
fore the Commission, declared that it would 
not so interfere; and if that be so, it is 
quite evident that a fort interposed be- 
tween the two others on each side of 
the entrance to the sound, and com- 
manding everything outside of the break- 
water, and everything between that and 
Drake’s Island, will be of the greatest 
possible use in opposing any hostile vessel 
that may wish to enter. Therefore, the 
doubts which have arisen as to the ex- 
pediency of the forts at Spithead do not 
apply to the case mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman. 

Some hon. Gentlemen deal very sum- 
marily with these matters. Some say, 
** Do not fortify your dockyards ;’’ others 
say, ‘‘Do not have so great a standing 
army ;” and others, again, maintain that 
the fleet is too large. That is not the com- 
mon opinion of the country on any of those 
points; but if all these opinions were 
acted upon, the result would be that the 
country would have neither fleet, nor army, 
nor a dockyard, and that we should have to 
rely entirely on the goodwill, kindness, and 
forbearance of our neighbours to protect us 
in all possible contingencies against any 
difficulties in which we might be involved. 
I do not think that is the feeling of the 
British nation. I think, on the contrary, 
that the British nation feels, and I am 
sure this House feels, that a country like 
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this ought to be on a footing of respecta- 
bility, at all events, and with the means of 
defending itself against all enemies. I have 
been told this evening that the grounds 
on which I proposed this Vote on a former 
occasion—two years ago—were offensive 
to a neighbouring Power. I deny entirely 
that assertion. I then based the Vote, as 
I now do, upon grounds which are essential 
to a good understanding with all Powers. 
With respect to France, which was the 
Power mentioned, I say that a footing of 
equality in regard to self-defence is the 
only possible foundation for a strong friend- 
ship and alliance— 
“« ———-paribus se legibus ambze 
“‘ Invicte gentes seterna in foedera mittant.” 

So long as nations are equal, they are 
likely to be friends. We all know how 
quickly passions are excited, and how easily 
nations are led away. We know how im- 
possible it is to reckon on the friendly feel- 
ings of any nation even for twelve months. 
We have had an example of this in Ame- 
rica, and therefore we should be acting 
culpably towards ourselves, and not fairly 
towards other countries, if, in the notion 
or even the conviction that other coun- 
tries would remain friendly to us, we 
should leave ourselves destitute of those 


means of defence which every nation is 


bound to provide for itself. The hon. 


Member for Finsbury (Sir M. Peto) has | 


told us of the friendly disposition of the 
Emperor of the French. The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot be more fully convinced of that 
fact than myself, or the Government, or, 
indeed, every man in the country. I can- 
not, however, go along with the hon. Mem- 
ber in thinking that the mere abolition of 
passports in France is any great security for 
peace between the two nations, and I think 
that in making such an assertion the hon. 
Member rather amplifies a small matter. 
But the Emperor of the French in much 
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more important things has shown a most 
friendly and cordial feeling towards this | 
country. It is quite true that at the time | 
of the Indian mutiny the Emperor of the 
French offered to us the greatest facilities 
for the purpose of sending troops across 
France, if we chose to avail ourselves of 
that channel of communication. It is also 
true that in our late dispute with America 
he volunteered of his own accord, without 
any asking on our part, to express an opi- 
nion, which had a great and powerful effect 
on the decision of the American Govern- 
ment. He might, if he had been so minded, 
have implied doubts as to the justice of 
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our demand, or have kept silence. He 
did no such thing, but in the most 
generous and frank manner he declared 
that the French notion of maritime law was 
in our favour, and not in favour of the 
United States. It is impossible too highly 
to praise the friendly disposition which the 
Emperor of the French, on all occasions, 
has shown towards this country; and, not- 
withstanding the doubts implied on a for- 
mer occasion by an hon. Member, it is im- 
possible for two Governments to be on a 
more cordial, intimate, and confidential 
footing with each other than Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of the 
Emperor of the French are. But I say that 
this is not a ground on which a nation ought 
to repose in reference to a question of such 
vital interest as the means of defence 
against the possibility of attack. Wehave 
had an example of this in respect to Ame- 
rica, Not more than a year and a half 
ago the whole population of America was 
bursting with enthusiasm in favour of 
England and the English Royal family on 
the occasion of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. Any man would have said that this 
was a pledge of permanent peace between 
the two countries ; but shortly afterwards 
the unhappy civil war, which is still raging, 
broke out, and the Northern Americans 
found fault with us for not taking part 
with them on that occasion. A burst of 
feeling of a different kind then manifested 
itself in the United States; and if the Ame- 
rican Government had not been more pru- 
dent and friendly in tone and temper than 
the American public, both countries might 
have been involved in most serious diffi- 
culties. 

It has been stated by the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. Osborne), that two years 
ago I came down and proposed this mea- 
sure as one to be carried into immediate 
operation. I did no such thing. We stated 
that the Report of the Commissioners 
showed that with a ijarge annual expendi- 
ture the plan could be completed in four 
years. We found afterwards, that in con- 
sequence of the arrangements requisite to 
be made in reference to the purchase of 
land and other matters, it could not be 
done within that period. It will not be 
done within four years, but within a some- 
what longer period ; but is that a reason 
why, now when many of the works are in 
a state of great progress, when contracts 
have been made for some parts of them, 
and contracts are about to be entered into 
for the completion of others, we sbould 
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leave all the works unfinished, and ‘ turn- 
ing our backs on ourselves” (to use a 
phrase often criticised), lightly, recklessly, 
and without due consideration, abandon a 
system adopted after deliberation and full 
consideration, upon the best information, 
and with the authority of men who are 
competent judges in the matter? These 
works, when complete, will not be a 
menace to any country whatever, nor will 
they in any way increase the liability to 
war; but they will be a security for the 
continuance of peace. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury asked why did not the Eng- 
lish Government come to an understanding 
with the Government of France to limit to 
a certain relative amount the naval forces 
of both countries. I say that that is not 
& proposition which one independent coun- 
try could make to another. Even if Eng- 
land and France were the only Powers in 
the world that had navies, it is a pro- 
position which neither would think of 
accepting. But we are not the only 
naval Powers. Other Powers, both in 
Europe and America, are creating navies 
—and iron-clad navies too— as fast as 
they can. The hon. Member for Liskeard 
has called the navy our natural arm of 
national defence ; and, that being so, it 


is necessary, in order to have that navy,- 
that we should have our dockyards also. 
As to the idea of giving up Portsmouth as 
a dockyard, and founding somewhere else 
a new establishment, that is a notion that 


cannot be entertained. Establishments 
like Portsmouth are the work of ages, 
have had immense sums expended on them, 
and are not lightly to be given up. The 
hon. Member said that the depth of Ports- 
mouth harbour was not sufficient for the 
Warrior, but the depth has been, and 
will be, still further increased. Ports- 
mouth has many recommendations as a 
general naval arsenal. Spithead is a re- 
fuge for the merehant vessels in the 
channel, and an anchorage for the Royal 
Navy, and no man in his senses would 
seriously recommend the Government to 
abandon Portsmouth and seek an establish- 
ment elsewhere. With regard to naval 
warfare, it is quite evident that steam now 
is the general instrument for the propul- 
sion of vessels, whether made of wood or 
ofiron. It is said that steam has made a 
blockade more easy. On the contrary, it 
has made it infinitely more difficult—for 
this reason, the blockaded force may get out 
at any time, by getting up steam, whilst 
the blockading squadron must go in from 
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time to time to get coal. We have on the 
southern coast of England but two places 
where men-of-war can coal with facility, 
namely, Portland and Dover. To coal at 
Spithead or in the Downs by means of 
lighters is an operation of difficulty. 
Having taken in their stock of coal along- 
side the pier at Dover or Portland, the 
ships can in the shortest possible time 
return to sea. Then it is said Dover is a 
place where fortifications are of no use. 
But Dover has been fortified for a long 
time, or fortified enough to enable a force 
landed there to establish itself in a position 
from which it might be very difficult to 
dislodge it. But these are details that 
more properly belong to the discussion that 
will come on in Committee on the Bill. I 
wili simply say that I hope and trust the 
House will not go back from its decision, 
taken by a large majority two years ago, 
the measure being exactly the same, and 
its principle exactly the same, as it then 
affirmed. And I hope the hon. Member for 
Liskeard, who moved the Amendment, will 
be satisfied with having discharged him- 
self of that speech, which has done him 
eredit, and showed much research and in- 
vestigation, and reserving to a future stage 
of the Bill any objections he may stiil 
entertain to the measure we proposed, will 
not give the Committee the trouble of di- 
viding to-night. 

Mr. DISRAELI: We have heard 
something to-night of the inconsistency 
and vacillation of the House of Com- 
mons. This House, like every popular 
assembly—and I trust the House of Com- 
mons will always be a popular assembly 
—must reflect, in a great degree, the 
feelings and convictions of the people of 
the country; and, no doubt, those feel- 
ings and those convictions, like all things 
human, are liable to change. But there 
is another body of men who might be 
expected to be superior to this muta- 
bility unfortunately incident to mankind 
—that body of men who are the respon- 
sible advisers of the Crown. One would 
think, from the gravity of their duties, 
from their position, from the care and 
pains they must take in inquiring into 
every subject that engages their atten- 
tion, and for the right conduct of which 
they are responsible to their Sovereign, 
from the ample and accurate information 
they can acquire on all questions on 
which they are called to decide, that 
the responsible advisers of the Crown 
would be free from inconsistency and 
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vacillation on a matter of such grave 
importance as that which engages us 
this evening. Yet what has been the 
conduct of Her Majesty's Ministers on 
this subject? Are they free from the 
imputation of vacillation and inconsiat- 
ency, which the right hon. Secretary 
for War indiscreetly, unjustly, and— 
without offence to him—I think, so un- 
truly, throws on the men among whom 
he sits? What was the origin of this 
great scheme of fortification? A paper 
was laid on the table that prepared the 
House for an expenditure of £11,500,000. 
When the House was prepared for this 
expenditure by that paper, the Prime 
Minister explained the plan, and in the 
course of his speech the £11,500,000 
came down to £9,000,000, In the course 
of the same evening the then Secretary 
of War, following up with a more lumi- 
nous comment the exposition of the Prime 
Minister, reduced the future liability for 
carrying on these works to £5,000,000. 
And the present Secretary of War has to- 
night informed the Committee that their 
cost will-be-£6,500,000. There appears, 
therefore, to have been, if not inconsistency, 
at least great vacillation in the opinions 
of Her Majesty’s Ministers on this sub- 
ject. It is brought forward in a manner 
that deprives this House of its privilege 
of examining details; yet, even as to 
the financial part of the question, the 
opinions of the Government have been thus 
varied, contrary, and vacillating. And if 
we pursue the measure, do we find want- 
ing that character of vacillation and in- 
consistency which attended the inception 
and introduction of this project? Why 
this scheme may be divided under three 
heads; there is the plan for land defences 
of our arsenals; there is the plan for the 
defence of our arsenals seaward ; and there 
is the plan for the creation of inland arse- 
nals. Well, the plan for the defence of 
our arsenals seaward is, I apprehend, re- 
linquished; the plan for the creation of 
inland arsenals is also abandoned. And 
what has become of the third portion of 
the plan? I would ask those Gentlemen 
who impute vacillation and inconsistency 
to the House what becomes of the third 
plan on which they insist—that for the 
land defences of our arsenals? The noble 
Lord has this moment made an appeal ad 
misericordiam to the House, and says it 
will cost more to put an end to this pro- 
ject than to carry it into effect. Why, this 
is the excuse men make who have entered 
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into extravagant and unwise building pro- 
jects, and having spent a certain sum of 
money without any adequate result, cannot 
reconcile themselves to the fact that the 
money is wasted, and are so tempted into 
fresh expenditure. That is the position in 
which we find ourselves; that is the his- 
tory of the proceedings of Her Majesty's 
Government, who commenced the evening 
by charging the House of Commons with 
vacillation and inconsistency with regard 
to this important question. 

The noble Lord has criticised some of 
the remarks made my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stamford. I confess it ap- 
pears to me that of all the observations 
that have been made this evening those 
remarks of my hon. Friend were the most 
pertinent. They really touched the very 
point on which we want information. We 
are told that certain sums are expended in 
certain works ; but we want to know what 
sums and where are they expended? It 
is only when we have this information 
before us that we can form any practical 
opinion of these works. The noble Lord’s 
plan of defending our arsenals seaward by 
forts has really been demolisted by the 
general opinion of the country. I appre- 
hend that the general opinion as to the 
creation of inland arsenals has produced 
the same result. But as to the third por- 
tion of the noble Lord’s scheme, that of 
the land defences, which has been com- 
menced, which has been carried on for 
some time, and on which large sums have 
been expended, it is utterly impossible 
the House of Commons can give any prac- 
tical opinion, unless they have some further 
information as to the amount of the ex- 
penditure and the places where it is to be 
incurred. These are the points we ought 
to have before us, and which we should 
have had before us if this business had 
been brought under our consideration in 
the usual Parliamentary manner. It is 
on that ground, but not on that ground 
alone, that my hon. Friend objected to the 
form in which this subject is introduced 
to the House. He objected to it upon 
grounds which I thought must have been 
shared in by all the Members of the House, 
that the last resource we should adopt to 
defray this expenditure is a loan. The 
noble Lord has introduced a very stale 
story, which involves a very demoralizing 
doctrine in finance. He seems to think 
that posterity isa pack-horse, always ready 
to be loaded. And I think thé principle 
of finance the noble Lord promulgated to- 
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night throws some light on that remarkable 
contrast between the policy of the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, during the last three 
ears, and the expenditure recommended 
by the noble Lord. We have had a war 
expenditure in time of peace, combined, 
and erroneously combined, with a system 
of finance that only a peace expenditure 
could justify. The consequences of that 
combination may alarm us and other 
Members of the House; but when those 
consequences begin to appear—and they 
may be nearer than we suppose—they will 
perhaps be no source of alarm to the noble 
Lord, because when his financial embar- 
rassments commence, he is perfectly ready 
to draw upon posterity. To-night he is 
establishing a precedent which, if sanc- 
tioned by the House, will allow him to 
engage the expenditure of the country in 
worthless purposes of any sort with impu- 
nity. My hon. Friend, therefore, has 
clearly put before the House the difficulty 
in which we are placed arising from the 
mode in which this subject is introduced. 
We have not that due control over the 
expenditure of the public money in the 
case of these fortifications which, what- 
ever may be our opinion of the policy or 
impolicy of their construction—for of that 


I now say nothing—the House of Com- 


mons ought in my opinion to possess. It 
was for that reason that my hon. Friend 
made the observations which he addressed 
to the Committee to-night; and when the 
noble Lord taunts him with having 
changed his opinions on this subject 
since July, 1860, because then forsooth 
he did not enter his protest against 
raising the money by way of loan, I 
would remind him that many other per- 
sons besides my hon. Friend may also 
have changed the mood in which they view 
this question since that period. At the 
end of the year, after a severe financial 
campaign, after having fought almost every 
point involved in a complicated Budget 
—in which I may say in passing there 
was not the slightest allusion made to 
the expenditure requisite for these forti- 
fications, by which omission the House 
of Commons was, if not intentionally, 
practically and absolutely misled, and 
when even the Minister particularly re- 
sponsible for the finances of the country 
had said nothing on a subject so import- 
ant as that now before us—the noble 
Lord brought forward this monster pro- 
position; and now, because my hon. 
Friend, after having given the matter 
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the due consideration which he had not 
then, at the fag end of a Session, had an 
opportunity of giving, objects to the prin- 
ciple on which it is proposed to raise the 
public money for this purpose, he is ac- 
cused of having altogether departed from 
the views which he once entertained. 
But has not the noble Lord himself, let 
me ask, changed his views on the subject 
of this loan? Is the tone in which he 
addressed the House to-night that in which 
he recommended those fortifications to our 
notice in 1860? Is the tone in which he 
spoke of our relations with France the 
same to-night as it was then? Are the 
views to which he has given utterance to- 
night in regard to those relations identi- 
cal in feeling or expression with those 
which he promulgated at the end of the 
Session of 1860? The noble Lord has to- 
night, in language of great propriety, and, 
so far as I can form an opinion, of great 
truth, described the relations which exist, 
and which I think should exist, between 
England and France. In the year 1860, 
however, the noble Lord came down to 
the House, and stating that the truth 
could be no longer concealed, told us 
that this country was in imminent danger, 
and that he did not know at what moment 
the cloud might burst. He then gave us 
to understand that it was France we had 
to fear. And what was France to do— 
that humane and civilized ally, by whom 
the noble Lord now remembers the ad- 
vantages conferred upon us during the 
Indian mutiny, to whom we are indebted 
for so much courtesy in the case of the 
Trent—services acknowledged, I would 
remind the noble Lord, before to-night, 
by hon. Members on both sides of the 
House in speaking of the French Emperor 
and nation? But what, only two years 
ago, were we led to expect from this our 
ally and neighbour? We were asked to 
believe that a blow might be struck sud- 
denly and immediately by her against us; 
the noble Lord told us, in short, that 
France was the enemy against whom we 
must prepare; and what was she to do? 
To. strike at the heart of the country; to 
sail up the Thames, to enter London, 
there to dictate an inglorious peace, while 
she levied exactions on a conquered people. 
When, then, the noble Lord taunts my 
hon. Friend with not having seized the 
opportunity, at the end of July, 1860, to 
protest against the form in which it was 
proposed to raise this money, he ought to 
bear in mind that others have changed 
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their views on the subject since then, and 
that the calm and quiet financier is not 
always master of himself when a Prime 
Minister comes down to the House and 
makes those terrible communications to an 
appalled and affrighted House of Com- 
mons. But let me now observe that we 
are involved in a somewhat peculiar posi- 
tion with respect to the Resolution before 
us. The Resolution of the Government 
asks us to sanction that which they them- 
selves say they do not wish us to adopt, 
and this anomaly is explained by a tech- 
nical reason which I did not accurately 
collect from the speech of the Secretary of 
State, but which I will take it for granted 
was sufficient and satisfactory. Then we 
come to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, to which the great ob- 
jection is, that, as matters stand, it does 
not offer to the House any clear issue. In 
consequence of the shiftings of the Govern- 
ment—in consequence of the Government, 
before the debate commenced to-night, re- 
linquishing two of its three schemes, the 
Amendment is so framed that it no longer 
applies to the real state of the question, 
nor meets the necessities of the case. If 


we agree to this Amendment, we shall be 
pronouncing an opinion which practically is 
a definite one with respect to the proposed 


forts at Spithead, the allusion to which con- 
stitutes the most prominent portion of the 
Amendment, but which are relinquished 
by the Government. I may add, that if 
anything was ever satisfactorily demon- 
strated in this House, it is that the rule, 
the validity of which the Government 
have recognised with respect to Spithead, 
also applies to Plymouth. The noble 
Lord, indeed, is the only person sitting on 
the Treasury Bench who attempts to con- 
trovert that proposition. He does not, 
however, at all appear to me to meet the 
difficulties of the question. He mainly relies 
on the evidence taken by the Commission 
on the subject. But it should be borne in 
mind that the Commission examined only 
one witness, and that that witness was 
the harbour-master. Now, one witness 
may be, no doubt, enough when he hap- 
pens to be of your own opinion; but those 
who have heard from persons of authority 
that the construction of this fort might 
seriously injure the navigation of Ply- 
mouth Sound, would naturally wish, that 
if an investigation into the matter took 
place, the evidence of some person, at 
east, should be taken who was of opi- 
nion that its construction would have that 
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effect. The evidence, however, of only 
one witness, he too being a local and 
official witness, was taken, and the result, 
under such circumstances, can scarcely, I 
think, be regarded as satisfactory to the 
House. What the Committee want is, 
that all these points should be brought 
separately before them; and, now that 
we have proceeded so far in the construc- 
tion of the works, I think it would be 
more satisfactory that we should en- 
deavour to obtain some more practical 
mode of pronouncing an opinion upon 
them than can result from the Amend- 
ment before us, which, after what has 
taken place, is of an imperfect character. 
There is, however, one observation of the 
noble Lord to which I cannot help re- 
ferring—I allude to his justification of 
his proposition for a loan for the construc- 
tion of these works. He says that we 
are, by means of these fortifications, im- 
proving as it were our freehold, and that 
as a consequence they are works, the cost 
of which we may properly and justly call 
upon posterity to defray. But let me re- 
mind the noble Lord that we are every 
year erecting fortifications in this country, 
and that the charge for them appears in 
the annual Estimates. Is not the freehold 
equally improved by the works for which 
provision is thus made as by those which 
the noble Lord now asks us to sanc- 
tion? Is not the freehold equally im- 
proved when we vote £500,000 for Key- 
ham Docks as when we vote a similar sum 
for the fort at Plymouth Sound? I want 
to know where the line is to be drawn, if 
the principle advanced by the noble Lord is 
to be adopted. Every public work in this 
country may be looked upon as an im- 
provement of the freehold, yet the expen- 
diture for such works generally appears in 
the Estimates. The Housés of Parliament 
are an improvement of the freehold—I 
trust a permanent improvement, and one 
which posterity may enjoy and admire. 
The expenditure for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, however, appeared in the Estimates. 
And what is the result of this new finan- 
cial principle of the noble Lord? I find, 
if I am not mistaken, that in this and in 
the last year the usual Vote for fortifica- 
tions is no longer contained in our Esti- 
mates; but, in order that they may appear 
of less amount, it is now defrayed out of the 
money raised under the Act already passed 
on this subject. I beg, therefore, the Com- 
mittee to observe the new and dangerous 
course into which we are now entering, 
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which may be the means of carrying on a 
war expenditure, not by increased taxa- 
tion—which it is not probable that the 
country will bear—but by a system of 
loans. Under these circumstances, I con- 
fess it appears to me that the Committee is 
not placed in a satisfactory condition as re- 
gards this expenditure. I agree in think- 
ing that we have been hasty and precipitate 
in adopting this great scheme, and in as- 
senting to the loose and dangerous machi- 
nery by which the funds have been raised 
to carry it into effect. But it is useless 
to regret the past. The object is now to 
compensate as much as we can for our past 
errors, see if it is possible to exercise a 
due control over this outlay, and at least 
know for what objects our money is ex- 
ended, and where it is expended. Now, 
it appears to me that the safe mode by 
which we can approximate to such a con- 
clusion is by allowing a Bill to come into 
Committee; and then, upon every clause 
of the Bill, we shall have the opportunity 
of examining those questions in detail. 
When the Plymouth fort is brought under 
our consideration, the opinion of the Com- 
mittee may thus be taken upon it, and we 
can really discuss with the requisite know- 
ledge, and with the time and patience 
which the question deserves, whether 
there is any essential difference between 
the course which we should take with 
regard to the Spithead and the Plymouth 
forts. For myself, therefore, I must say, 
that particularly after the great changes 
and concessions which the Government 
have made to-night, entirely altering the 
aspect of the question— giving up the 
inland arsenal, giving up, as I apprehend, 
all the seaward defences of our arsenals, 
and only retaining the landward expendi- 
ture, on the ground that money has been 
spent, and that it would be more costly 
to leave those defences unfinished than to 
complete them—I think, under these cir- 
cumstances, our great object should be to 
get the Bill into Committee, and there 
take the opportunity of discussing these 
questions in detail. Our course will be 
facilitated if no Amendment is pressed to- 
night. The Amendment now before the 
Committee will give a false inference to 
the country, and in this I agree entirely 
with the noble Lord—namely, that it is 
much better, when this Vote is passed 
with the interpretation put upon it by 
the Secretary of State, that we should go 
into Committee, and avail ourselves of 
the opportunities of scrutinizing the ex- 
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penditure which will there be afforded 
to us. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, that 
having seconded the Amendment of his 
hon, Friend (Mr. Bernal Osborne), he 
should now call upon him not to press it. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I do not 
think I have any reason to regret the dis- 
cussion which has taken place; for although 
it has been made a matter of taunt that 
speeches have been delivered on the sub- 
ject of these Spithead forts, I think it is 
more a matter of taunt to the Government 
that they should ‘put such a Resolution 
upon the paper never intending to propose 
it. What alternative had I, not knowing 
the secret councils of the Treasury bench, 
but to master the subject as well as I was 
able? I leave it to the Committee to say 
whether I did master the subject, and 
whether any detailed answer hasbeen given 
tomy objections. It has been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War that no sane man could propose such 
an Amendment as mine, or could suggest 
the postponement of these works; yet in 
the next breath, with the sanity which 
generally distinguishes the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he proposed himself to postpone 
the further construction of the Works at 
Spithead. What an answer this is to the 
Resolution which the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself moved! But I go further, 
and say, that if the works at Spithead are 
postponed, the same principles apply to 
the forts at Plymouth. The noble Lord 
went off on the forts behind the break- 
water, but there are other forts at Ply- 
mouth to which the same conditions apply 
as to those at Spithead, the only difference 
being that the Plymouth forts are 1,500, 
while the Spithead forts are 2,000 yards 
apart. However, I will not urge this 
point to-night. The noble Lord (Lord C. 
Paget) said he would offer no apology to 
me. Well, I asked for none. I can hardly 
expect that the noble Lord, who, when 
out of office, accused the Admiralty of 
spending £5,000,000, which never ap- 
peared in the Estimates, and who failed 
to make any apology to Sir Baldwin Walker 
when he was shown to be quite in the 
wrong—I can hardly expect him to make 
an apology to so humble an individual as 
myself. But when he comes down and 
endeavours to salve over his explanation 
respecting the experiments at Shoebury- 
ness, I put it to the hon. and gallant 
Member the Chairman of the Iron Plate 
Committtee (Sir J. Hay), whether I havo 
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not stated accurately the facts of those 
experiments, and whether the noble Lord 
did not give the House to understand that 
those experiments had been entirely suc- 
cessful? I come now to the speech of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
to which I listened with pleasure, for 
his remarks upon our French allies must 
be a subject of congratulation not only to 
the hon. Members of this House but to 
every man in the country. The noble 
Lord, however, has slain a great many 

iants of his own creation. He said 

r example, that we were willing to aban- 
don Portsmouth Dockyard, though no such 
argument was ever used on either side of 
the House, and that we wished for peace 
at any price—a sentiment which we shall 
equally repudiate. Sir, we are as anxious 
as any men can be for the proper defence 
of the country, but we question the effi- 
ciency of the plan proposed by the Govern- 
ment. I question the enormous expendi- 
ture which you are about to incur on the 
Report of this Commission, which will in- 
sure no adequate results. But I do not 
wish to prolong this debate. The Govern- 
ment have made concessions; and I shall 
take the advice which has been so cour- 
teously given to me on the other side of 
the House, and shall not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mrz. BRIGHT: The proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) ap- 
pears reasonable enough if the facts be 
with him. But I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
to say that the Bill which he was about 
to introduce was merely a continuance 
Bill. If it be so, it may consist only of 
one clause, continuing the Act passed two 
years ago, and then we shall have very 
little opportunity of discussing any of 
those details. Now, I gathered from what 
the noble Lord said, that there would be 
an opportunity in Committee of discussing 
the points comprised in this Resolution. 
It may be, therefore, that the Secretary 
of State was wrong in the description 
which he gave of the Bill, and in that 
case, perhaps, he will be good enough to 
say so, and let us know, before we throw 
away the present opportunity, whether 
the Bill will be simply a continuance 
Bill, or one including in its clauses the 
different proposals to which it will refer. 

Siz GEORGE LEWIS: The Bill con- 
sists of twenty-two clauses, being a repe- 
tition of the former Act, and it also con- 
tains a schedule in which the different 
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works included in the former schedule are 
set out, with the sum which it is proposed 
to expend on each. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


PETROLEUM BILL—[Bu No, 154.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he must 
object to going on with the Bill at that 
time of night. There were several ob- 
jections to it, but it was impossible to dis- 
cuss them at that time. He should move 
that the Chairman report progress. 

Siz GEORGE GREY said, the Bill had 
been much pressed upon him. With re- 
gard to London, the regulations were the 
same as the Acts in force relating to gun- 
powder. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read 8° Zo-morrow. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE TREATY 
BILL—[Bu No. 160.] 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BRAND moved the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he was surprised 
that no notice had been taken of so im- 
portant a Bill by any hon. Member on either 
side of the House. He greatly rejoiced at 
the prospect of the treaty, inasmuch as it 
gave promise of more effectually accom- 
plishing that object—namely, the freedom 
of the African race—for which this country 
had made such great sacrifices. Deeply de- 
ploring as he did the civil war raging in the 
United States, it was a great consolation to 
find in this Bill a justification of the hopes of 
those who saw in this war the beginning 
of the freedom of the 4,000,000 of coloured 
people in those States. It was highly 
honourable to the American Government, 
in the midst of the pressure of war, and 
the aggravated complications of their pre- 
sent condition, to have proposed such a 
treaty. According to the testimony of the 
noble Lord who introduced the measure, the 
American Government, of their own ac- 
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cord, and in the handsomest manner, pro- 
posed the treaty to England, and he enter- 
tained a fervent hope that the calamity 
which had overtaken that great country 
would be overruled to the overthrow of 
one of the most abominable systems which 
had ever disgraced humanity. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that silence gave consent, and because the 
House was not disposed at so late an hour 
to enter into a discussion upon the Biil, it 
was not to be supposed that they did not 
take an interest in the question, or did not 
fully appreciate the value of the concession 
made by the American Government. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD ob- 
served that the Bill was not even printed. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the Bill 
was in accordance with the terms of the 
treaty. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thursday. 

House adjourned at half 
after One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 24, 1862. 
Muxvres.}—Pvusiic Bitits.—1* Parochial Friendly 
Societies ; Lunacy (Scotland); Naval and Vic- 
tualling Stores; Portsdown Fair Discontinu- 
ance; Game Amendment; Bishops in Hea- 

then and Mahomedan Countries. 

2° New Zealand ; Artillery Ranges. 

3* Rifle Volunteer Grounds Act (1860) Amend- 
ment ; Public Works and Harbours Act 
Amendment. 


NEW ZEALAND BILL. 
[prtt no. 104.] sEcoND READING. 


Order of the day for the Second Reading 
read 


Tur Duxe or NEWCASTLE in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, said, that 
by the Constitution Act, 15 & ~~ Viet., 
¢. 72, the colony of new Zealand was 
divided, for the purposes of Government, 
into six provinces, but power was given to 
the General Assembly to subdivide those 
provinces and to create new provinces, if 
they should think fit, with the same powers 
as those possessed by the existing pro- 
vinces. The General Assembly had thought 
fit to pass an Act, called The New Pro- 
vinces Act, 1858, exercising that power. 
The colonial law officers were of opinion 
that the powers of the General Assembly 
had been exceeded. The law officers of 
the Crown concurred in that opinion, and 
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an Imperial Act was passed in the last 
Session to remedy the error. Subsequently 
to the Act arriving in the colony there was 
a change of Government, and the new 
colonial law officers found, so ill had the 
New Provinces Act been drawn, that in 
other matters the powers of the General 
Assembly had been exceeded. The law 
officers of the Crown again expressed their 
opinion that the law officers of the colony 
were right in their objections; and this 
Bill was intended to correct those mistakes, 
The Act of last Session was accordingly 
repealed, and the New Provinces Act of 
1858 confirmed, and fresh provisions were 
made respecting the establishment of new 
provinces in New Zealand. If the Bill 
made any important alteration, it was in 
giving somewhat increased power to the 
Governor, in contradistinction to the Chief 
Superintendents. The power to assent to 
Bills would be vested in the Governor, and 
so far, he thought, it would be an improve- 
ment on the present state of the law. He 
only wished that the provision could be 
carried very much further, because he was 
convinced, as he had stated in debate last 
year, that the powers vested in the Super- 
intendents were very prejudicial to the 
good government of the colony. It was 
quite impossible to trench upon these 
powers to any great extent by Imperi 
legislation, but he lost no opportunity of 
expressing an earnest hope that the colo- 
nists themselves would favour the diminu- 
tion of the powers of the Superintendents. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 
Eant GREY said, that this Bill had 
been described as one of congas 
small importance and as dealing wi 
small and paltry matters. For himself, 
he regretted that the Government had not 
ventured to ask the House to cure some 
larger defects which he believed to exist 
in New Zealand constitution. The noble 
Duke had said that they could not remedy 
defects without withdrawing privileges 
from the colony. He did not concur in 
that view. Those privileges were accom- 
panied with duties and responsibilities. 
When these extensive powers of govern- 
ment were given, it was understood that 
the colony was to provide for its own in- 
ternal administration and its own internal 
defence. The boon which that would 
have been to this country had not been 
realized. There was a large British force, 
some 5,000 or 6,000 men, now in the 
colony, and not long since the number 
was considerably larger. Now, whilst 
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there was a force of 6,000 British soldiers 
in New Zealand, he protested against the 
principle that the Imperial Treasury was 
to be responsible for the military expenses 
of New Zealand, and yet the mother coun- 
try was to have no effective control over 
the policy which made that expenditure 
necessary. No one could entertain the 
smallest doubt that the bloody and costly 
war which had just been brought to a 
conclusion in New Zealand was the direct 
result of the errors of our colonial policy 
—errors for which he admitted the Secre- 
tary of State was very slightly responsible, 
because, under the existing system, he 
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moderating the policy of the colonial 
Government. 
Tue Eart or DESART said, he en- 


Second Reading. 


| tirely agreed with what had fallen from 


the noble Earl, both as to the propriety 
of continuing our protection of the colony, 
and of retaining the means of asserting 
our authority over it. With reference to 
a clause which he (the Earl of Desart) 
had introduced into the Bill of 1852, it 
was intended to obviate the inconvenience 
of introducing a new system amongst an 
almost barbarous people. It was never in- 


| tended to be a permanent provision ; but 


it spoke well for its expediency that it 
should have been made the foundation of 


had not the power to control them. What | 


had occurred proved the absolute necessity, | 


_ all subsequent legislation for colonies simi- 


that when the Imperial Legislature re- larly situated. 

tained responsibility, they should retain | Lorp TAUNTON said, that the tendency 
with it the power to protect both our own | of the existing law was to paralyse the 
interests and the interests of the colony. | central authority. He admitted that the 
His noble Friend said truly that the sys- | constitution of New Zealand was an ano- 
tem of elective Superintendents was most | 'malous one, and could only attribute the 
mischievous. He believed it was the single | fact of its having worked with so little 
instance in the British empire of elective | mischief to the excellent character of the 
executive officers. Against that provision colonists themselves, who were composed 
in the Act of 1852 or 1853 he (Earl Grey) of some of the best of our English and 
vainly remonstrated at the time, and by Scotch population. They had thus en- 
its operation the Governor was really | dured a misgovernment which few other 
deprived of all effective control over the of our colonies would have allowed to 
measures of the Executive in the provinces exist. But, notwithstanding this misgo- 
of which he was not himself president. | vernment, he was not prepared to advise 
He objected to so Prsswore a Bill as this. | | Parliament or the (ann reg annul the pre- 
When there were gross and obvious faults sent constitution of New Zealand, without 
in existing arrangements, which had led to! some clear proof on the part of the colo- 
unhappy results, the Government did not | nists that they themselves desired it. It 
fulfil its duty in asking Parliament to re- | was no light thing to trifle with the liber- 
medy only minor and technical defects. It ties of our — and : cancel oe 
ought to be put to the eolonists— Did | charter once conferred upon them; nor di 

they wish for the continued protection of he blame his noble Friend at the head of 
England? If they did, they must concur | the Colonial Office for hesitating to take 
in the arrangements of the Imperial Go-! such a step. With regard to the defence 
vernment which were necessary for their | of New Zealand, he suggested that it oy 
own safety.”” He was the last person to | , possible for the Secretary of State to indi- 
propose to withdraw the protection of the | cate plainly to the Government of New 
Imperial Government from the colonies. ‘Zealand that he would not advise = 
He thought they had no right to do so.| Crown again to undertake the defence o 

He was persuaded that at New Zealand or | the colony, unless such a policy was pur- 
the Cape, where there was a considerable sued towards the Natives as was likely to 
warlike population, the withdrawal of ; tend to peace. 

that protection would lead to a dreadful | Lorp LYVEDEN agreed that it was 
war of extermination, because the settlers necessary to grapple with this question, 
themselves would not have strength to but the noble Duke was nevertheless quite 
impose on the Natives that respect and entitled to bring in a Bill which did not 
fear which was necessary in order to | deal with the question, being intended for 
govern them. But if. it was wrong to| quite another object. With regard to the 


withdraw protection, it wasequally wrong | defence of the colony, it seemed to him 
to place the military power of the empire | that the fault was the same in every case, 
at the disposal of the colonists, and deprive | The Colonial Office asked the local Go- 
the State of all means of controlling and | vernment to adopt a certain course; they 
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generally refused to comply; then a time 
came when they asked for troops to de- 
fend the colony, and the troops were at 
once sent. He thought it was quite within 
the power of the Imperial Government to 
prescribe terms in such a case, and this 
was the course which he thought should 
be followed. This, however, was no 
reason Why their Lordships should hesi- 
tate to pass a Bill, the object of which 
was merely to correct certain technical 
errors in former legislation. He wished 
to know from his noble Friend whether 
he was prepared to lay any further de- 
spatches on the table as to the proceedings 
of Sir George Grey in the colony. 

Tue Duxe or NEWCASTLE said, it 
was sometimes dangerous to lay papers 
before Parliament while subjects were still 
pending and despatches might meanwhile 
go out again to the colony. Sir George 
Grey had recommended measures of con- 
siderable importance to the Home Govern- 
ment. Some of them had been adopted, 
others rejected, and others, again, were 
under consideration. He was willing to 
lay on the table all such papers as might 
now be safely produced, and he would 
undertake to withhold none which might be 
published without prejudice to the public 
service. With regard to the Bill under dis- 
cussion, it did not profess to be one for the 
better regulation of the Government of 
New Zealand or for the improvement of 
the constitution; and unless pressing exi- 
gencies arose, or the local Legislature them- 
selves recommended such a course, he 
should propose no measure for the amend- 
ment of the existing constitution. To do 
so would be to depart altogether from the 
system introduced respecting the colonies 
some years ago; a system which, whether 
right or wrong—and he believed that in 
the main it had led to beneficial results— 
should not be altered without further ex- 
perience of its working, and better rea- 
sons for such an alteration than had been 
hitherto adduced. He had generally found 
the colonists amenable to reason; and 
when they showed the temper referred to 
by the noble Baron (Lord Lyveden), it was 
generally owing to the authoritative and 
dictatorial tone assumed towards them by 
the Home Government. As an illustration 
of this, he might refer to a recent money 
Bill on which the inhabitants of one of 
the colonies set great store. He wrote a 
despatch, pointing out in temperate and 
conciliatory language that the Bill involved 
a breach of faith; and immediately on the 
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receipt of that communication the colonial 
Legislature repealed the measure. 

Eart GREY thought that authority 
ought to accompany responsibility. This 
country was put to great expense for mili- 

purposes in New Zealand, and there- 
fore ought to have power to call upon the 
colonists to take steps to make fair and 
proper laws. If a choice were offered 
between doing so and the withdrawal of 
British soldiers from the colony, there 
could be no doubt as to the decision. He 
believed that oppression and injustice had 
been practised towards the natives of 
New Zealand, and that was a matter upon 
which this country had a right to express 
an opinion. 

Tue Doxe or NEWCASTLE supposed 
that his noble Friend did not wish him to 
utter threats which he did not intend to 
carry out. The noble Earl had recom- 
mended him, if the colonists refused to 
correct certain faulty parts of their system, 
and declined to pass a law in accordance 
with his views, to withdraw all British 
soldiers from the colony. Judging from 
past experience, the colonists would refuse 
to act upon his demand; and if he carried 
out the threat, the inevitable consequence 
would be an internecine war between the 
settlers and the natives, which would ex- 
cite the horror of the people of this coun- 
try, and call down their indignation upon 
the Government which allowed such a 
state of things to occur. 

Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Thursday next. 


PUBLIC-HOUSES (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bux No. 96.] 


Order of the Day for receiving the 
Report of the Amendments read. 

Lorpv KINNAIRD moved, That the said 
Report be now received. 

Tue Eart or MINTO moved, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be re-commit- 
ted. Their Lordships had not yet had an 
opportuity of discussing its principle, al- 
though the measure was one of great im- 
portance, and one that could stand alone. 
A large party considered that, in conse- 
quence of Forbes-Mackenzie’s Act, there 
had been a great improvement in the 
habits of the people, and that there was 
much less intoxication. He (the Earl of 
Minto) believed, that if there was any 
improvement in that respect, it was among 
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those classes that were least affected by 
public-house legislation—the middle and 
higher classes. But his great objection 
to this sort of legislation was this, that 
whereas he admitted that some little good 
was done by making it difficult to pur- 
chase drink, the evils produced by this 
system were prodigious. In proportion 
as the law was carried out with vigour 
there arose a system of drinking in un- 
licensed houses, and houses of that kind 
sprang up, producing evils that it was 
hardly possible to calculate. The num- 
ber of convictions was large, and many 
persons were fined and imprisoned; and 
he was told that soon after the Act came 
into effect it was found necessary, in more 
than one large town, to build a new gaol 
or a new set of rooms, to contain the ad- 
ditional prisoners. He had other objec- 
tions to the Bill. Formerly the magis- 
trates had power to mitigate the penalties, 
but under this Bill they would not have 
that power. Then, as the Bill now stood, 
there was no appeal from the decision of 
the magistrate. Another objection was, 
that the magistrate would have power to 
convict on the evidence of a single wit- 
ness. If they passed this Bill, they would 
be following up a bad course of legisla- 
tion, and he hoped that their Lordships 
would think twice before they agreed 
to it. 

Amendment moved, to leave out from 
“ That” to the end of the Motion, 
and insert ‘the House do now again 
resolve itself into a Committee on the 
said Bill.” 


Lorp KINNAIRD trusted their Lord- 
ships would not agree to the Motion of 
the noble Lord. This measure had been 
for two Sessions before the other House 
of Parliament, and had been referred to a 
Select Committee; it had been carefully 
considered and approved at county meet- 
ings in Scotland, and a great number of 
petitions had been presented in its favour ; 
and on the Motion for going into Committee 
in their Lordships’ House it had also been 
fully discussed. The Bill, in fact, merely 
carried out the recommendations of a Royal 
Commission, which had been appointed 
because there were certain restrictions 
under the existing Act which were 
deemed to be oppressive. It was proved 
before the Commission that that Act had 
wrought great good, and led to a great 
diminution of drunkenness in Scotland ; 
and it was now proposed to introduce 

The Earl of Minto 
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into that country certain regulations for 
putting down the illicit sale of spirits 
which had been tried with advantage in 
England and Ireland. 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE observed that the 
natural effect of the restriction which had 
been imposed by previous legislation on 
licensed houses was to encourage the sale 
of spirits in unlicensed houses. It now 
appeared that clubs were being formed in 
Scotland to enable parties to obtain re- 
freshments on Sunday, and he could not 
help thinking some of the clauses in this 
Bill were directed against drinking in pri- 
vate houses. The Bill was not framed 
with the view of providing proper police 
regulations for public-houses, but to re- 
press what the authors of the Bill con- 
sidered the crime or sin of drunkenness. 
He greatly objected to giving to one 
magistrate the power of imposing penal- 
ties; and he also objected to the provi- 
sions regarding ‘‘shebeens.’”’ He should 
support the Motion of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Minto). 

Tne Duxe or ARGYLL thought the 
speech of his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Minto) might have been all very well if 
directed against the principle of the Bill 
on the second reading ; but he hoped their 
Lordships would not now be induced to 
retrace their steps and recommit the Bill. 
The main object of the Bill was to give 
power to make regulations to put down 
unlicensed houses. It also proposed to 
relax the law as it stood under the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act, enabling hotel-keepers 
to provide excisable liquors for balls and 
parties. It was quite true that they could 
not make people moral by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but neither could they make people 
healthy by Act of Parliament; yet they 
had passed most important measures for 
drainage and other sanitary improve- 
ments. 

Kart GREY thought that the Bill 
should be recommitted, upon the ground 
that it instituted new and vexatious pro- 
ceedings, and therefore required further 
consideration. Some of the clauses were 
most extraordinary. Clauses 17 and 18 
proposed to suppress unlicensed trafficking 
in liquors, and then the following clause 
enacted that it should be considered suffi- 
cient proof of selling in an uncertificated 
house if any person other than the owner 
and occupier should be found drunk there. 
So that any person might be convicted 
who had the misfortune to invite a friend 
who got drunk to his house, provided any 
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person would swear that the place was re- 
puted to be a ‘‘shebeen.” Could there be 
a more extraordinary enactment ? Another 
was still worse. Clause 20 enacted, that 
if one credible witness swore that he had 
reasonable ground for believing that 
liquors were trafficked in in a particular 
house, a single justice might issue a war- 
rant to search the place; and if a quantity 
of spirits exceeding one gallon was found 
in it, the occupier was to be deemed a 
dealer in liquor. There was no investi- 
gation—the mere fact of finding the liquor 
and the evidence of one witness that he 
had reason to believe that a traffic in liquor 
was going on was sufficient. Now, sup- 
posing such a thing as that there was one 
justice in Argyll who was not very scru- 
pulous, and somebody went before him, 
and said, ‘‘I believe trafficking in spirits 
is catried on in Inverary Castle;” the justice 
might issue a search warrant, and if more 
than a gallon of spirits were found there, 
it could be seized, his castle would be 
deemed a ‘' shebeen,”’ and his noble Friend 
would be convicted as a dealer in liquor. 
Some of the most mischievous powers 
of the Bill were given into the hands 
of one tiagistrate. He could not con- 


cur in the passing of the Bill with such | Ma 


a clause. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH hoped the 
House would not agree to the Amend- 
ment. So far from the Bill coming upon 
them by surprise, it had been before Par- 
liament in two Sessions, and been discussed 
in every county meeting in Scotland, and 
at all those meetings an opinion favourable 
to its principle was pronounced. It was 
no mere fanciful or theoretical measure, 
but was founded on the Report of a Royal 
Commission, consisting of very able men, 
and presided over by Sir George Clerk. 
The Bill introduced no new law in Scot- 
land, because at present, by the common 
law of that country, it was illegal to traffic 
in anything whatever on Sunday ; and it 
was only by a decision of the Court of 
Session, in 1832, that persons were re- 
lievéd from the penalties which attached 
to any violation of that law. The Sunday 
clause was drawn up, he believed, by the 
Board of Inland Revenue, while the she- 
been clause was copied, but with con- 
siderable modifications, from the Irish 
Shebeen Act. 


On Question, Whether the words pro- 
pours, fo, bo, left gut qhall stad pars of 
e Motion? their Lordships divided: 
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GAME LAWS, &c0.—NIGHT POACHING. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp BERNERS rose to inquire if Her 
Mojesty’s Government are prepared to 
bring in any measure this Session to sup- 
press the Evils of Night Poaching. He 
should on another occasion go into this 
question, but meanwhile he would remind 
their Lordships of the present prevalence 
of these offences and their great increase 
during the last year. He held in his 
hand a report of the number of poachers 
known to reside in the county of Leicester. 
The number was 927, of whom 144 had 
been convicted of felony, 54 had been 
charged with felony, and 525 had been 
previously convicted of poaching. By 
other returns from various counties it 
appeared that in the four months of the 
year from October Ist, 1860, to February 
1st, 1861, there were twenty-nine murder- 
ous attacks upon keepers, 198 persons being 
concerned in those attacks; and in the 
three months from the Ist of October, 1861, 
to January, 1862, there were no fewer 
than 188 murderous attacks on keepers, 
456 persons being engaged in them. 
Possibly these figures might not be quite 
correct ; but at any rate, if they were even 
approximately correct, they showed a great 
increase in the prevalence of these crimes. 
It was against the privileges of this House 
to bring any arms into the House, but 
he had taken the liberty of putting in the 
robing-room two implements taken from 
poachers a short time since which would 
show how effective they were for the taking 
of game as well as for the destruction of 
life. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was not 
able to give the noble Lord any other 
answer than that he had given a few nights 
ago, that it was not the intention of the 
Government to bring in a measure this 
Session for the suppression of night poach- 
ing, or for giving greater power to the 
police than they at present possessed with 
regard to poaching. He thought it was 
undesirable that the police should be made 
use of in the preservation of game, and 
it would be quite impossible that they 
should be so employed as to prevent at- 
tacks of this kind. With regard to the 
statistics which had been quoted by the 
noble Lord, it did not appear that persons 
engaged in poaching were habitually guilty 
of other crimes; for from a Return published 
by the other House he found that out of 
the whole number of persons convicted of 
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felony in England and Wales only one 
per cent had been previously convicted 
of offences against the game laws. This 
did not appear to coincide with the figures 
quoted by the noble Lord. 

Tne Eart or DERBY said, he had 
listened with great regret to the answer 
of the noble Earl, and he assured the Go- 
vernment that this was not a question 
simply regarding the support or mainte- 
nance of the game laws, but that it was 
intimately connected with the peace of the 
rural districts and the amount of crime 
there. He could speak from his own ex- 
perience on this point, having been obliged 
this year to prosecute to conviction three 
persons for murderous attacks upon his 
keepers. The weapons used were stones 
and pitchforks, and gangs of fourteen or 
fifteen persons were engaged in these at- 
tacks. One of the keepers was left for 
dead on the ground, and one of the 
poachers actually returned and stabbed 
him with a pitchfork as he was lying, in 
order to make his death more certain. 
The keeper, however, recovered from these 
dreadful injuries; but, he believed, the 
man who stabbed him was not ultimately 
convicted. The noble Earl said it was 
very undesirable that the police in counties 
should be mixed up with the preservation 
of game. Now, he did not wish that the 
police should be called upon to assist in 
the preservation of game, but he spoke 
with a knowledge of the facts when he 
said that in his own neighbourhood there 
were six or seven well-known and well- 
organized gangs of men, who had plenty 
of honest employment if they wished as 
colliers and labourers— they were not 
driven to poaching by necessity—but who 
preferred to collect in gangs of from six 
up to twenty men, armed with pitchforks 
and other weapons, and engage in night 
poaching. These men were well known 
to the police, who, if you mentioned one 
of their names, could tell you all his com- 
panions. They were often seen by the 
police with nets and with weapons, going 
out to engage in poaching. No possible 
doubt could exist as to their intentions, 
and the arms with which they were sup- 
plied showed that they were prepared to 
do something more than merely take game, 
and that they were also ready to take 
away life, if necessary, in the pursuit of 
game. In the morning they were again 
met by the police, laden with the produce 
of their night’s toil. In one case which 
he had heard of, the poachers even had @ 
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donkey cart, filled with rabbits, and they 
robbed an old woman’s orchard of apples, 
with which they covered the rabbits in 
order to conceal them. The police saw 
these men going out night after night and 
returning morning after morning; yet, as 
the law now stood, or as the law was now 
interpreted, the police had no power to 
stop these men, and there were no means 
of preventing the forcible taking of game 
except by the use of corresponding force 
on the part of the keepers. It was lament- 
able that if a person wished to do that 
which the law authorized him to do—keep 
game upon his estate—he could do so by 
no other means than by maintaining in 
his employ a large armed force at the risk 
of nightly encounters and loss of life. 
Now, if the simple course recommended 
by his noble Friend were adopted—if the 
rural police were empowered to do what 
the metropolitan police now did — stop 
persons on the high road who were in 
possession of goods, of whatever descrip- 
tion, which were believed to have been 
unlawfully obtained, and compel the per- 
sons so stopped to account satisfactorily 
for the possession of these goods, he ven- 
tured to say that, with the knowledge 
which the police had of all the persons 
connected with this trade — persons who 
carried it on as a regular trade, and who 
were in no distress whatever—nine-tenths 
of the poaching by armed gangs would be 
put a stop to. What was of more import- 
ance, also, was that the risk of constant 
encounters between armed bodies and those 
who were defending the property of their 
employers would be avoided. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville) had alluded to the 
small number of poachers who had been 
convicted of other offences. He was not 
aware whence the noble Earl derived his 
information; but he was quite certain 
that throughout the country the general 
belief was, that persons who once took to 
poaching as a habit would not stop at 
poaching; and if they could not find game, 
the next thing they did was to steal poul- 
try, and next break into houses. He be- 
lieved that a vast number of petty rob- 
beries were committed by persons who in 
the first instance had connected themselves 
with these gangs; and he was satisfied 
that the measure which was in force in 
the metropolitan districts would, if ex- 
tended to the rural districts, have a bene- 
ficial result upon the peace of the country 
—this being, as he said, of much greater 
importance than the preservation of any 
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amount of game. Not one in a hundred 
of the poachers throughout the country 
was driven to it by distress; but the 
men taken up for poaching were mostly 
idle and drunken persons, who were not 
fit objects for the public commiseration 
that was often bestowed upon them. The 
prevalence of gangs of this description 
had been attributed to over-preservation. 
He (the Earl of Derby) differed so far 
from that statement, that he felt satisfied 
that it was where preservation was only 
half carried out that poaching chiefly pre- 
vailed; and therefore persons who largely 
preserved, and had a large force of keepers, 
ran the risk of exposing their men to 
serious injury and loss of life, whereas 
persons who preserved only moderately 
gave encouragement to poachers to come 
upon their grounds. He felt sure that 
before long Her Majesty’s Government 
would be called upon to provide a remedy 
for evils which had now become intolerable. 
The noble Earl would not deny that Her 
Majesty’s Government had received the 
strongest representations from those most 
interested in the peace of the country— 
the heads of the constabulary and the 
rural police—not only as to the extent of 
the evil, but as to its connection with 
other crimes and irregularities in districts 
where poaching prevailed. 

Tae Eart or MALMESBURY need 
not say that he agreed in every word 
which had fallen from his noble Friend ; 
and it was with the wish that this con- 
viction should be forced upon their Lord- 
ships’ attention by evidence that he now 
asked the question of which he had 
given notice, whether his noble Friend 
had any objection to the production of 
the Correspondence on the subject of 
Night Poaching that had taken place 
between the Secretary to the Home De- 
partment and the chief constables of 
counties in England? He understood 
that the chief constables had made a com- 
munication which was of great value; 
and he did not despair that the Govern- 
ment would sooner or later improve the 
law with respect to the preservation of 
game, by giving to the police in the county 
the same powers that they possessed in the 
metropolitan districts. His noble Friend 
opposite had said he did not think it de- 
sirable that the game laws should be car- 
ried out by the police hand-in-hand with 
the keepers, and in that he (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) perfectly agreed. But the 
police ought to have the same power that 
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they had now with regard to fisheries 
under the Salmon Fisheries Act which 
passed last year. That Act was now car- 
ried out by the agency of the police. 
There was no difference in principle be- 
tween the preservation of fish and the 
preservation of game—both matters came 
under the same category; and therefore 
he did not think it was a good argument 
to say that the police should not interfere 
in the way proposed by his noble Friend 
behind him (Lord Berners), when they 
had been ordered to do so in the preserva- 
tion of English fisheries. 

Lorv DELAMERE desired to draw 
their Lordships’ attention to the fact that 
there were 270 new cases of poaching in 
the books of the Cheshire constabulary. 
Surely this was a case which required an 
immediate remedy. The law was broken, 
not by individuals for individual purposes, 
but by organized gangs, who subsisted by 

oaching, and this led to mmrderous con- 

icts. A remarkable document had been 
presented to the Government in the shape 
of a memorial, signed by twenty-eight 
chief constables of counties; and it was 
hard to over estimate the amount of col- 
lateral crime and misery which resulted 
from the infraction of the game laws. Of 
the crime the report could speak; but of 
the misery, alas! no report existed; but 
there was no noble Lord, no landowner, 
who did not know the amount of wretch- 
edness which arose from this single cause. 
Not only were the poachers themselves a 
miserable body of men, but they often in- 
yolved their unfortunate wives and chil- 
dren in the results of their crimes. The 
daily infraction of law was admitted, and 
surely the Legislature was bound either 
to repeal the law or to take such means 
as would render that law effective. One 
course Was to give power to compel people 
who had game in their possession to show 
that they came honestly by it; and an- 
other was to compel persons who dealt in 
game to keep books, like dealers in marine 
stores. These regulations would make the 
trade of poaching more risky and less profit- 
able, and in that proportion diminish crime. 

Eaut GRANVILLE was understood to 
say that there was no objection to pro- 
duce the Correspondence asked for by the 
noble Earl. The figures he had quoted 
were taken from a Return that had been 
made to the House of Commons. The 
Government had no intention of opposing 
the introduction of the Bill referred to by 
the noble Lord (Lord Berners). 


The Earl of Malmesbury 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Eant or MALMESBURY, accord- 
ingly moved an Address for— 

“Copy of a Memorial addressed to the Secretary 
of State in December 1861, by the Chief Con- 
stables of Twenty-eight Counties in England and 
Wales, on the Subject of the Game Laws: And 
also, 

“‘ Copy of the Report of the Chief Constable of 
Huntingdonshire to the last Court of Quarter 
Sessions held for that County on the Subject of 
the Game Laws.” 


Motion agreed to. 


GAME AMENDMENT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Lorv BERNERS presented “A Bill 
further to amend the laws in England 
relative to Game.” 


Bill read 1* [Bill 123]. 


EAST GLOUCESTERSHIRE RAILWAY 
BILL,— CONTEMPT OF THIS HOUSE, 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND rose to 
bring under their Lordships’ notice a case 
of contempt of their Lordships’ House. It 
had been proved, before the Select Com- 
mittee on the East Gloucestershire Rail- 
way Bill, that two persons, named Isaacs 
and Preston, had obtained a great number 
of signatures to a Petition against the pro- 
posed railway by telling the individuals, 
whose signatures they sought, that the Pe- 
tition was in favour of the railway. Those 
two persons were placed in the witness- 
box and examined; when their conduct 
was such as to leave little doubt on the 
minds of the Committee that neither of 
them was speaking the truth, and that 
they had procured signatures by the 
false pretence which he had described. 
The evidence taken by the Committee had 
been printed, in order to be laid before 
their Lordships, and he would therefore 
now move that the two persons whom he 
had named be ordered to attend at the 
Bar of their Lordships’ House on Thurs- 
day next. 


Ordered, 


That William Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. Boodle, 
Solicitor at Cheltenham, and John Preston, Town 
Crier at Cheltenham, do attend at the Bar of this 
House on Thursday next, at Four o’ Clock, in 
reference to their Conduct with regard to the 
Signatures to the Petition of Barbara Robinson 
and others, of Cheltenham, presented on the 
22nd of May last, praying to be heard by Coun- 


sel against the ‘‘ East Gloucestershire Railway 
Bill,” 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 

to Thursday next, half-past 

Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday June 24, 1862. 


Minvtes.]— Pusric Birrs,— 1° Lunaties Law 
Amendment ; Newspapers, &c.; Affirmations ; 
Endowed Schools ; Fortifications (Provision for 
Expenses). 

2° Consolidated Fund (£10,000;000). 
8° Industrial and Provident Societies. 


POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT (SGOT: 
LAND) BILL—[Bni. No. 133.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Interpretation Clause). 

Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he wished to 
move the insertion of words providing that 
in any burghs in which commissioners of 
the police were elected by occupiers of 
Jand and premises of a yearly value below 
£10, the word householder should mean a 
male occupier of lands and premises of the 
yearly value required in such burgh for the 
election of police commissioners. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 4 to 14 also agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Parties who may adopt 
Act). 
Sm MICHAEL STEWART said, he 
would take that opportunity of expressing 
his opinion of the general scope of the 
measure, to which he entertained strong 
objections. He believed, however, that 
the Bill would never pass into a law. He 
did not oppose going into Committee on it, 
because he feared he should not be sup- 
ported. But some of the provisions of 
this Bill of nearly 500 clauses were mon- 
strous ; many of them were nonsensical. 
His main objection was that it tied hand 
and foot the proprietors of land and oceu- 
piers of houses, and placed them at the 
mercy of a body of commissioners and ma- 
gistrates. The only hope was that those 
commissioners who had to carry the Act 
into effect would have the good sense not 
to put in force many of the clauses. 

HE LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could only account for the strong expres- 
sions of the hon. Member, by supposing 
that he had not read all the clauses of the 
Bill. The measure, he believed, would be 
fraught with the greatest benefit to Scot- 
land in a sanitary point of view. A Police 
Act was passed in 1850, relating to the 
same matters; that Bill contained 350 
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clauses ; but some of its machinery was 
found difficult of adoption. The present 
Act was an improvement and consolidation 
of that measure. The Bill had been very 
carefully gone over, and he believed was 
generally approved by the Scotch boroughs, 
If the hon. Member objected to any of the 
clauses, he hoped he would state what 
those objections were to the Committee. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he approved of the 
Bill generally, though he felt that some 
objections might be made to it: One of 
those objections was, that the £5 house- 
holders were not to have the right te vote. 

Sir MICHAEL STEWART said, he 
believed the Bill had not yet been gene- 
rally read in Scotland, and that as it be- 
came better understood, a strong opposi- 
tion to it would arise. 

Mr. ELLICE (Kilmarnock) said, the 
Bill had been sent round to all the 
boroughs of Scotland, and he believed 
that no objection had been raised in any 
quarter to the Bill generally. There had 
been objections to matter of detail; but 
in most cases those objections had been 
met on representations being made to the 
Lord Advocate. On the whole, the Bill 
would prove of great advantage. 


Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 
16 and 17. 


Clause 18 (Where this Act adopted, 
other Acts repealed). 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he had such a 
strong objection to the clause, that if any 
Member would move its omission he would 
support him. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
clause was precisely the same as the 
=~ on the same subject in the Act of 

0. 


Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
19 to 83. 


Clause 84 (Commissioners to make Po- 
lice Assessment). 

Mr. BLACK said, he objected to the 
clause as it stood, as it would prevent the 
Bill working in Edinburgh. Under the 
existing system, the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh were in the habit of levying one 
rate on rentals above £10, and a lower 
rate on rentals less than £10. The clause 
however, would compel them to levy the 
same rate upon all. He hoped, therefore, 
that the learned Lord Advocate would ac- 
cept the following Amendment :— 

“ Provided further, when in any burgh, under 
the provisions of any Police Act, a higher rate of 
assessment is now and has been in use to be 
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levied upon lands and tenements above a certain 
fixed rent than upon lower rented lands and tene- 
ments, it shall be in the power of the Commis- 
sioners, in laying on the assessment under this 
Act, to continue the same relative rates of assess- 
ment, if they think proper.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, ‘he thought 
that a graduated scale of rating was ob- 
jectionable in principle. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
graduated scale in Edinburgh was fixed by 
Act of Parliament. He would accept the 
Amendment. 


Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 
85 to 87. 


Clause 88 (Commissioners may grant 
relief from Police Assessment in case of 
Poverty.) 

Mr. CRUM-EWING proposed, in page 
31, line 22, after the word “may,” to 
insert the words “if they think fit, ex- 
empt from the police assessment under 
this Act all premises which shall be let at 
arent not exceeding £3, or such lower 
sum as they may fix for that purpose ; 
and in respect to premises let at any 
higher rent, they may also—”’ 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that the 
matter had been fully considered at the 
private meeting of Scotch Members, who 
discussed the clauses of the Bill, and he 
believed they were almost unanimous in 
agreeing tothe principle laid down in Clause 
87, which gave the power to the commis- 
sioners to levy from the owners, and to 
allow them a reduction of one-fourth of the 
assessment, 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he should sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend, 
on the ground that the clause, as it at 
present stood, took away from the com- 
missioners the discretion which they now 
had of exempting certain property from 
taxation, for police purposes, which in their 
opinion ought not to be assessed. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, the ef- 
feet of the Amendment would be to benefit 
the owner, not the occupier. The occupier 
might be exempted, but it was well known 
that in the long run such exemptions only 
caused the rents to be increased. 

Mr. CAIRD would suggest that the 
exercise of the power of assessment in 
Clause 87 should be made imperative and 
not optional; and if that change were 
made, he thought it would be sufficient. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he should be satis- 
fied if that change were made. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he had 
no objection to make the alteration. 


Mr. Black 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CRUM-EWING said, he should 


press his Amendment. 


Question put, “‘ That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 6; 
Noes 54: Majority 48. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 89 to 177 also agreed to. 


Clause 178 (Width of new Streets). 

Sm MICHAEL STEWART said, the 
clause appeared to him most objectionable. 
It provided that no house should be built 
higher than the width of the street. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he would 
consent to have the clause struck out. 


Clause struck out. 
Clauses 179 to 181 agreed to. 


Clause 182 (Removal of Toll Bars within 
Burgh). 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE proposed to 
leave out this clause. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, rather than leave 
out the clause he wished that it should be 
amended by providing that no contract for 
the removal of a toll-bar should be valid 
unless agreed to at a general meeting of 
trustees, and confirmed at another meeting; 
and that when a toil-bar had been re- 
erected, the same tolls should be levied as 
were levied before its removal. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 183 to 193 likewise agreed to. 
Clause 194 omitted. 
Clauses 195 to 229 agreed to. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he would 
move that the clauses from 230 to 242, 
inclusive, be struck out. They gave power 
to the Commissioners to purchase and lease 
gasworks and manufacture and supply gas. 

Sir JOHN OGILVY opposed the omis- 
sion. 

Clauses struck out. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Sm JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
proposed to add a clause after Clause 14, 
providing that where the Act shall be 
adopted within a portion only of the terri- 
tory comprehended within the Parliamen- 
tary or municipal boundaries of any burgh, 
the commissioners of supply of the county 
may petition the sheriff for extension of 
boundaries, so as to make the place af- 
fected by the Act co-extensive with the 
Parliamentary or municipal boundaries of 
the said burgh, 
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Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he could 
not consent to the clause, as it was gene- 
rally objected to by the burghs. 

Clause brought up, and read 1°, 


Question put, “That the Clause be 
read a second time.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 30; 
Noes 44: Majority 14. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next. 


THE GERMAN LEGION AT THE CAPE. 
QUESTION. 


Genenat PEEL said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Under what 
circumstances the sum of £19,385 15s. 3d. 
was paid to the German Military Settlers 
at the Cape of Good Hope during the finan- 
cial year 1860-1, which sum was not pro- 
vided for by Parliament, and which was 
stated at page 4 of the Detailed Account 
of the Receipt and Expenditure of Army 
and Militia Services of that year to be one 
of the causes of the excess of expenditure 
on Vote 3? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
sum to which the right hon. and gallant 
Member referred was made up of excesses 
on Votes for the Land Forces in the year 
in question, which were transferred under 
the authority of the Treasury. 

Generat PEEL said, that his question 
referred, not to the authority, but to the 
circumstances under which the payment 
had been made. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that as 
the payment was not made while he was 
Secretary for War, he was not master of 
the circumstances. He would inform him- 
self of them, and would then answer the 
question of the right hon. and gallant 
Member. 


THE CORONERSHIP FOR MIDDLESEX, 
QUESTION. 
Mr. BRADY said, he would beg to ask 


the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, When the Writs for the Elec- 


tion of Coroners for Middlesex will be 
issued 2 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that only 
one application had been made for the 
issue of a Writ—namely, for the central 
district of Middlesex. That Writ had been 
Isgued that afternoon. 
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EXPENSE OF PRIVATE BILLS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. R. HODGSON said, he wished to 
ask the Chairman of the Committee on 
Standing Orders, Whether he intends to 
move for the appointment of a Committee 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
any alteration can be made in the conduct 
of Private Business, so as to diminish the 
expense now incurred by Promoters and 
Opponents of Private Bills ? 

Cotons. WILSON PATTEN: Sir, it 
is my intention to move for a Select Com- 
mittee to revise the Standing Orders of 
the House ; and if the House accede to my 
proposition, I intend to propose certain 
Resolutions connected with the Standing 
Orders which will have the effect of re- 
ducing some of the expenses of private le- 
gislation in this House. There are other 
expenses incurred in private legislation 
before Parliament which have no reference 
to Standing Orders. I am not in a posi- 
tion to investigate that subject, inasmuch 
as certain Returns which I moved for at 
the early part of the Session have not yet 
been furnished. Perhaps I may take this 
opportunity of giving notice to my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade that on to-morrow I shall ask him 
why the Returns having reference to the 
expenses incurred by Railways and other 
Companies in private legislation have not 
sooner been furnished to the House. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would beg 
to ask whether the contemplated changes 
would include any diminution of fees to 
the Officers of the House ? 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN: Some 
of the fees are dependent on the Standing 
Orders of this House, which will be under 
the cognizance of the Committee I shall 
have the honour to move for. But there 
are other fees which can only be investi- 
gated by a Committee having the power 
of examining into the whole question. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH asked whe- 
ther the hon. Gentleman intended to move 
for the Committee this Session ? 

Cotone. WILSON PATTEN: I shall 
give notice this evening of my intention 
to move on Thursday. 


FOREST LANDS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. TORRENS said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, What steps 
have been taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to preserve the rights of pasture, 
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cutting wood, recreation, and any other 
rights long enjoyed by the poorer foresters 
and the public in the various parcels of 
land wherein the rights of the Crown are 
reported to have been sold by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests within the 
Forests of Epping, Woodford, Waltham, 
and Wanstead, in the several Reports of 
1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860, and 1861, 
more especially in the following five Lots, 
—namely, one Lot of 434 acres, sold on the 
Ist of August, 1856, to one individual, 
for £1,891; one Lot of 325 acres, sold 
on the 17th of April, 1857, to two indivi- 
duals, for £1,353 ; one Lot of 695 acres, 
sold on November 25th, 1858, for £3,349 
to one individual ; one Lot of 168 acres, 
sold on the 14th of January, 1859, to one 
individual, for £900; and one Lot of 
1,377 acres, sold June 22nd, 1860, to one 
individual, for £5,468? And if no steps 
have been taken for the preservation of 
the rights referred to, will the Government 
undertake to do so ? 

Mr. PEEL said, the rights which had 
been sold were altogether forestal rights 
connected with deer, and were transferred 
to the owners with the lands out of which 
they arose. Supposing the rights to have 
any existence, the Government had taken 
no steps to extinguish them ; neither had 
they taken any measures to ascertain their 
existence. The Government had acted 
throughout under the advice of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 

Mr. TORRENS said, he wished to know 
whether they were now prepared to take 
any steps which might be necessary for 
the preservation of those rights. 

Mr. PEEL said, he did not believe that 
any such steps were in contemplation. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, 
RETURN MOVED FOR. 


Mr. HOPWOOD said, he rose to move 
for a Return of Grants, &c., by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners in the year 1861. 
He had put a similar notice on the paper 
a month ago, but abstained from pressing 
it then, in consequence of a representation 
made to him that it would occasion consi- 
derable inconvenience. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
the Motion would not be pressed. A Com- 
mittee was now sitting, within the scope of 
whose inquiry the information asked for 
clearly came; and until that Committee 
made its Report, it was undesirable to call 
for such voluminous Returns, 


Mr, Torrens 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, it 
was rather hard on his hon. Friend, wha 
had given notice of his Motion a month 


| ago, to get such an unsatisfactory reply. 


Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had ex- 
plained at the time to the hon. Member 
that the request for delay was made in 
consequence of a communication from the 
Earl of Chichester, the Chairman of the 
Commission. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTOOURT said, 
that in his opinion the information asked 
for was very valuable, and that the House 
ought to insist upon any return which 
could throw light on the proceedings of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission. He hoped 
some assurance would be given by the Go- 
vernment, that when the plea of inconve- 
nience no longer held good, the Returns 
would be granted. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, there was not 
the smallest desire to withhold any infor- 
mation. It was simply a question whether 
the trouble and expense of printing these 
Returns separately ought to be incurred, 
when they might be included in the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that he seareely 
felt inclined to withdraw his Motion. Some 
of the information asked for in the Returns, 
especially with regard to the order of 
necessity in the judgment of the Com- 
missioners, would be very valuable. Many 
gentlemen would be glad to offer large 
benefactions if they knew what was likely 
to become of them. On those points the 
Report of the Commissioners was not at all 
satisfactory. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
he hoped the Government would not de- 
cline to grant the Returns. A great deal 
had been said about the expense of print- 
ing Returns; but when the matter was 
looked into last year, it was found to be 
comparatively a trifle. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the mat- 
ter stood thus. The House having ap- 
pointed a Select Committee to inquire 
into the whole question of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission, the question was, whe- 
ther they would order the Returns before 
the Report of that Committee was pre- 
sented. The Committee might probably 
be already in possession of the informa- 
tion required, or of such information as 
might render the Returns unnecessary. 
The usual course was, when a Committee 
was appointed, to abstain from inquiry until 
the Report was presented. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that he sup- 
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ported the Motion, and would support any 
Motion calculated to enlighten the minds 
of Vi Church party, and stimulate their 
zeal. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that he, as a 
member of the Committee, was under the 
impression that the information asked for 
would be found in the evidence given before 
the Committee, which would shortly be 
published. 

Mason EDWARDS said, that he hoped 
his hon. Friend would insist on the Motion 
There were large charities belonging to 
the borough he had the honour to repre- 
sent, and an impression existed that they 
were not fairly distributed. The fact was 
they were under the management of one 


party. 
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Mr. DEEDES said, that observations 
had frequently been made in that House 
as to the expense of the Commission. A 
great deal of outlay was incurred by the 
preparation of returns, which, when fur- 
nished, were never made use of, or found 
to be of the slightest value. It was for 
the House to determine whether they would 
refuse returns of the kind, which required 
a great deal of time and attention to pre- 
pare, and which were attended with con- 
siderable expense. He hoped the House 
would not assent to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 


Return ordered, ‘‘of Grants, &c. for 
1861, by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
as follows :— 
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CHURCH RATES.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that he rose for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the House certain proposi- 
tions by which he thought the law re- 
lating to church rates might be bene- 
ficially settled. He had been under the 
impression that it would not be com- 
petent to him to move the Resolution of 
which he had given notice without going 
through the preliminary form of moving 
that the House resolve itself into ‘a Com- 
mittee; but, understanding from good 
authority that no such preliminary step was 
necessary, he believed it would be more 
convenient to the House that he should 
move his substantive Resolution while the 
Speaker was in the chair. He hoped the 
House would permit him to preface his 
Motion by a few observations, seeing that 
he was engaged in the dangerous task of 
endeavouring to make peace between con- 
tending parties. He was blamed on both 
sides. He was blamed by those who 
thought it was indiscreet on his part to 
move in this matter again during the pre- 























sent Session. Those persons said, ‘“ You 
have gained a certain amount of success ; 
why are you not contented with it?”’ On 
the other hand, it was said, “‘ Why do you 
proceed to push your advantage in an un- 
fair manner? Why do you by this Reso- 
lution, which you allege to be conceived in 
a conciliatory spirit, endeavour to continue 
evils which you pretend to remove ?” 
Those representations came from two per- 
fectly distinct and different parties in that 
House, from neither of whom he expected 
sympathy or aid ; but he thought, on the 
one hand, it was impossible for Parliament 
to allow the law relating to church rates to 
remain exactly in its present position, and, 


‘on the other hand, he thought Parliament 


was not likely ever to consent to the settle- 
ment proposed by some hon. Gentlemen in 
that House—namely, the total abolition of 
church rates. Under those circumstances 


he ventured once more to ask the attention 
of the House, while he endeavoured to show 
that the proposition which he was about to 
have the honour to submit to them was a 
step in the same direction as that taken by 
him some six weeks ago, when they were 
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good enough to sanction his proposal. As 
he understood it, the differences that ex- 
isted on the subject of church rates was 
this :—The Nonconformist complained that 
he was expected and required voluntarily to 
give his vote for the levy of money in a 
case where he contended he had no interest 
in theoutlay. The grievance of the Church 
was this :—That whereas, undeniably, there 
was a charge on the property of this coun. 
try to perform certain obligations, the 
machinery which the law allowed for giving 
effect to that obligation was often illusory, 
and in some cases incapable of being put 
in practice, and that, under all the cireum- 
stances, the duty was not performed in a 
satisfactory manner. What were the means 
which had been suggested for the removal 
of those grievances? There was, in the 
first place, a proposal—satisfactory in one 
sense—to substitute for church rates a fixed 

ayment chargeable on property ; but, 
judging from the little progress made with 
the Bill of the hon. Member for Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), he did not think 
there was any inclination on the part of the 
House to adopt a scheme of that kind. 
His own wish was to make as little change 
as possible, and, for that reason, he would 
rather try whether they could not improve 
the existing machinery. Another plan was 
to provide resources for the maintenance 
of the fabrics by means of pew-rents. That 
was met by the objection that it was the 
glory of the English Church to give every 
one a right to enter the building in which 
its services were performed without being 
subjected to payment. He was as much 
averse as any one could be to charging a 
poor man for a seat in a church ; but he 
could not disguise from himself the fact of 
its being found in practice that pew-rents 
were a great convenience in a large num- 
ber of churches, and he was going to say 
in every subsidiary chapel in this country, 
as a means of maintaining the fabric of the 
church or chapel. The incumbent of a 
church in one of the large manufacturing 
towns, where no church rates were levied, 
wrote to him stating that there were in his 
neighbourhood four episcopal chapels main- 
tained by pew-rents, while no one could 
tell how the mother church was maintained. 
The writer was unable to raise money by 
pew-rents, and, consequently, was placed 
at a great disadvantage. He further ob- 
served, that pew-rents being permitted in 
some rich parishes, poorer ones ought not 
to be ore of in a disparaging tone when 
they asked for the enjoyment of a similar 


Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
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advantage; and he remarked that re. 
sponsible seat-holders ought to be required 
either to pay for their seats or to relinquish 
them. Admitting the foree of much that 
was said in favour of such a system, he was 
not himself in favour of pew-rents, and 
for this reason, because while in a large 
parish there was necessarily a great inc- 
quality in the position of the parish- 
ioners, pew-rents would impose an equal 
contribution. In a large parish all the oc- 
cupants of the different pews were virtually 
on an equality, and to call on them to pay 
the same sum appeared perfectly fair ; but 
in @ country parish there would be the 
squire and half-a-dozen great farmers, 
and all the rest would be poor men. In 
such a parish the payment by pew-rents 
would obviously fall most unequally. 
Though he very much deprecated the 
introduction of the principle of ;pew-rents, 
yet he must say, on the other hand, that 
in town parishes, and in places where a 
system of pew-rents had been devised by 
the inhabitants for their own use, and 
where no objection was taken to this mode 
of raising the necessary funds year after 
year, he did not see any good reason for 
taking any step to hinder those parishes 
from managing their own concerns in the 
way most convenient to themselves. The 
vice of an Amendment which it was in- 
tended to move to his Resolutions was that 
it was not universally applicable, and he 
did not think that it would be acceptable 
to the House as a substitute for a universal 
charge equally applicable to all parties. 
A third means by which it was suggested 
necessary funds could be provided consisted 
in a voluntary rate. A great deal was to 
be said in favour of a voluntary rate; but 
the objection to it was, that it would sub- 
stitute for an ancient charge, applicable 
in one sense or other to all property, a 
resource, which might be universal in its 
application, but with respect to which 
there could be no certainty that its appli- 
cation really would be universal. Such a 
voluntary rate was open to two objections. 
One was that with the best intentions and 
arrangements, when the voluntary ratecame 
to be applied to the same population, such 
as was to be found in a country parish, the 
drawing of a line of distinction between 
Dissenters and Churehmen could not be 
avoided. Another objection was that in 
small parishes there would be a chance 
that no funds would be raised at all. Let 
them take the case of a parish where there 
were half-a-dozen farmers who looked care- 
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fally after every shilling they were called 
onto pay. One of them, perhaps, never 
went to church, and refused to pay the 
rate. His neighbour might not be a very 
religious man, but still accustomed to go 
tochurch ; yet he might alter this habit 
when he saw that his pecuniary interest 
lay apparently in the direction of the neg- 
lect of religious services. The more he 
thought upon the subject, the more he 
was persuaded that the only mode by 
which the voluntary rate ought to be in- 
stituted by that House was by putting it 
on such a footing as to exempt persons 
from the obligation of paying, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters. A great deal 
had been said in the course of last Session 
about personal exemption, but the plan he 
now offered to the acceptance of the House 
was, he thought, an improvement upon 
that proposal. He wished that every oc- 
cupier should be exempt from the obliga- 
tion of paying the rate, and that the refusal 
to pay should imply nothing as to the 
opinions which the person refusing might 
entertain. He started with the proposition 
that the present law should be altered and 
that the rate should be purely voluntary ; 
but he thought, that at the same time, 
the House should make provision for the 
sustentation of the Churches in cases where 
the voluntary rate should prove insufficient 
for its purpose. There was only one way 
by which, in his opinion, this latter object 
could be effected, and that was by charg- 
ing the owners of property instead of the 
occupiers. This was no new scheme, but 
was one referred to by the Select Com- 
mittee of the other House in their Report. 
It was true that the Committee did not 
virtually recommend it; but they said, 
however, that it was worthy of the atten- 
tion of Parliament. He had received on 
this subject a number of letters in which 
the writers said, that as the owners of 
property constituted a smaller amount of 
persons than the occupiers, their object 
was merely to diminish the number of 
discontented persons. This was not the 
case. What he sought to have affirmed 
was a principle, which he thought intelli- 
gible and easy to work. No one disputed 
that payments made by occupiers were 
outgoings taken into account when houses 
or lands were leased, and his proposition 
amounted to this, that that should be done 
directly which at present was done indi- 
rectly. The only point of difficulty was 
how to devise the machinery by which the 
owners might be collected together and 
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their opinion taken as to whether or not 
they would pay church rates. His object on 
the present occasion was to ascertain the 
opinion of the House on the proposed 
substitution of owners for occupiers, with- 
out calling for a decision with regard to 
the mere details of machinery. He asked 
the House to affirm the principle that the 
rate should be purely voluntary ; that the 
rate, being voluntary, should also be ade- 
quate to discharge the parochial obligation; 
and that the churchwardens should have 
power to make an appeal to the owners of 
property to provide necessary funds. Ile 
did not desire the House, in agreeing to 
his Resolution, to affirm anything more 
than the main question and the principle 
involved in it. What would be the posi- 
tion of parishes if his Resolution were 
adopted? No change would, in fact, take 
place in the form and machinery now 
familiar to the public. In parishes where 
church rates were now voted they would 
be voted still. In parishes where no chureh 
rates were levied the same objection would 
probably continued to be manifested. The 
owners would probably refuse, in the 
same way that the occupiers now did, to 
vote the sum required. It was one of the 
great advantages of the alteration he pro- 
posed that it would require no change of 
machinery. The only difference would be 
that the rate which was now enforced could 
not then be recovered. It would then be 
in the power of the parochial authorities, 
if they thought proper, not only to raise 
the amount required by voluntary sub- 
scription, but to make an appeal to the 
owners of property in the parish. What 
would each party lose and gain? The 
Churchman would give up a law which he 
should be almost justified in assertig to 
be perfectly inoperative at the present mo- 
ment—a law enforced by a process so 
difficult, laborious, and uncertain that it 
searcely once led to a legal result. The 
Churchman would retain the principle which 
he held in common with him, and which he 
trusted the House would never give up— 
namely, that it was a duty incumbent 
upon the owners of property to maintain 
the means of public worship, and to take 
care that their poorer neighbours had the 
opportunity of attending Divine service. 
The Churchman would also gain this— 
that the compulsory rate would be con- 
fined to the owners of property, and that 
the rate levied upon them would be col- 
lectable by the proper officers, which was 
not the case with the present rate. The 
2K 
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Nonconformist, on the other hand, would 
give up the untenable position that he had 
no common interest in the maintenance of 
the fabric of the church and the preserva- 
tion of the churchyard. What did the 
Nonconformist gain? Exemption of the 
great body of occupiers in this country 
from all penal consequences whether they 
paid church rates or not. He knew how 
strong a feeling was excited by allusions 
to religious scruples or constitutional prin- 
ciples, and he also knew that these two 
great moving principles were very much 
interested in the solution of this question. 
But what better or more favourable result 
eould either party hope for than that which 
he now proposed? Parliament, in the pre- 
sent case, seemed to him to be a court of 
arbitration between contending parties. The 
arrangement that would be assented to 
would therefore be in the nature of an 
award with which neither party would pro- 
bably be altogether satisfied. No scheme 
would be acceptable to persons of extreme 
views, except that which gave an entire 
victory to one side or the other. There 
were, however, many gentlemen both in 
and out of Parliament who were most 
anxious that this matter should be settled, 
and who were, he believed, ready to listen 
to any fair terms of settlement. He had 
read many pamphlets and received many 
letters on this subject. The writers had 
not, however, suggested any plan that was 
not open to grave objections, and he was 
certain that not one of the plans that had 
hitherto been before the public would re- 
ceive the sanction of the House. A settle- 
ment of this question, to be permanent, 
must be applicable to every part of the 
kingdom, and hon. Members would do well 
to examine, as he had done, what was 
going on in different parishes by arrange- 
ments between the parishioners. Of course, 
if he were to be responsible for his Resolu- 
tion, the whole of it must be passed in its 
integrity. If the House took away one 
part and altered another, the Resolution 
would no longer be his. He was not will- 
ing, for instance, to charge the owner with 
a liability unless the House made the rate 
@ voluntary one. Nor, on the other hand, 
was he willing to make the rate voluntary 
unless the House gave him a power to go 
to the owner to discharge the liability if 
necessary. It might be said that his pro- 
posal was a compromise and a concession, 
and therefore hateful and objectionable. 
A compromise of doctrine or principle was, 
no doubt; treason and heresy, and a thing 
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not to be thought of. But this was a ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence. It 
did not deal with the Church as a spiritual 
and moral agent, but only provided for the 
actual sustentation of the Church in its 
services. A compromise in such a mat- 
ter was therefore not only pardonable, 
but the only solution that was likely to 
receive the sanction of Parliament. He 
did not regret that at the present late 
period of the Session he had done his 
best to offer to the House a mode of 
settling this question, which at a future 
time could be worked out in a measure 
which might then receive the sanction 
of Parliament. If he had it in his power 
to carry his Resolution by a bare majority, 
he should decline to do so. It was by the 
general consent, not only of the large body 
of Members of that House, but of the 
country at large, that this long-eontested 
question could alone be settled. He ven- 
tured therefore to lay before the House a 
plan, which might not receive their assent, 
but which, at all events, would be talked 
about in the country ; and if the country 
did not approve it, a better plan might be 
suggested. He offered it honestly, as af- 
fording a settlement which, in his opinion, 
could not be objected to on one side or the 
other. He would not despair of success if 
people were to fix their eyes on the main 
consideration—namely, how to remove the 
grievances complained of, on the one hand 
by the Nonconformists, on the other by 
the Chureh. When he asked Churchmen 
to give way, it was because he asked 
Noneconformists to give way also. What 
was said in country parishes now? “1 
will resist the rate to the last, because I 
see no concession made on the other side.” 
He was most anxious to restore that har- 
mony which in so many parishes was dis- 
turbed by the church rate question. He 
knew that clergymen were as anxious to 
see that done as any Member of that 
House. How could that result be arrived 
at? By diseussing the matter. Nothing 
did more harm, or set neighbours against 
neighbours more, than the long-unsettled 
state of the question. He did not know 
whether the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hodgkinson), or his hon. Friend near him 
(Mr. Heygate), would think it necessary to 
divide on the subject ; he could not but 
think their object would be attained by dis- 
cussion. However, he for one could not 
consent to adopt a portion only of his Re- 
solution, and he hoped it would be taken 
as a whole. Thanking the House for the 
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attention with which he had been heard, 
he begged, with some confidence, to sub- 
mit the Resolutions to the House of which 
he had given notice :— 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Law relating to Church Rates may 
be beneficially settled by combining in one mea- 
sure provisions for each of the following @bjects : 

“1. To enable vestries specially summoned, and 
in which owners shall have a vote by proxy, to 


transfer from occupiers to owners so much of 


their liability as regards the repair of their Parish 
Church and Churchyard ; and to make such 
special Rate, if voted by a majority, recoverable 
by the same process as a Rate for repairs of High- 
ways.” 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE beg- 
ged to second the Motion. 

Mr. HODGKINSON (who had given 
notice of the following Amendment :— 

To leave out all the words after the figure 1, 
and to add the following words: To authorize the 
levy of a rate or rent in respect of the appro- 
priated portion of seats in churches, but so that no 
appropriation of seats in any church shall be made 
to a greater extent than now actually exists”’) 


said, that he thought the House would 
agree with him that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had brought this question 
forward in a fair and conciliatory spirit— 
he gave credit to the right hon. Gentleman 
for being one of those true friends of the 
Church who wished to see this question 
settled, even at some sacrifice of his own 
individual opinion ; but he was sorry to say 
there were many, and some of them claim- 
ing to be champions of the Church, who 
would rather see the peace of the Church 
continually disturbed than by any con- 
eession, however small, promote the set- 
tlement of a question which afforded a 
convenient election war-cry, and a strong 
rallying-point in the conflict of party. He 
yielded to no Member in that House in his 
attachment to the Church of England, of 


which he was a Member ; but he could not | 


find it consistent with his convictions to 
show that attachment in the same manner 
in which some hon. Gentlemen did. He 
must, however, dispute the proposition 
that church rates were a charge upon the 
real property of the country. A habit 
was springing up in debates upon this 
subject of evading the real issue, and of 


discussing the subject, not on its own | 
| that if the first two Resolutions, together 


merits, but with reference to the programme 


of the Liberation Society. There was no | 
| injustice would be really done to any one, 
‘and certainly no injustice would be done 


doubt that this cause had done much to 
frighten timid people out of their propriety. 
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what they considered right and just, simply 
because there were some persons to be 
found who coupled with that right and 
justice other measures to which objections 
might fairly be made—objections not de- 
pending upon the same principle as the ob- 
jections to that measure which they believed 
to be right? It seemed to him that this 
question ought to be settled without any re- 
ference whatever to the Society to which he 
had alluded, and which he believed had 
very few supporters even upon that side of 
the House. In the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman, which he stated should 
be treated as a whole, they had, as it 
seemed to him, two principles enunciated 
which were decidedly opposed to one an- 
other. The right hon, Gentleman first 
proposed to sanction the abolition of all 
compulsory process to recover payment of 
church rates, making church rates a volun- 
tary tax, and he next proposed to give 
additional facilities for the collection of the 
voluntary rates. In those two parts of the 
Resolution he entirely agreed, and he did 
not believe that for the sake of a mere 
party victory Members on that side of the 
House would object to the right hon. 
Gentleman settling this question upon the 
basis of the two first branches of his Reso- 
lution. But the right hon. Gentleman 
would do away with the whole of the virtue 
of those propositions, for he proposed, in 
the other part of his Resolution, to re- 
enact church rates with additional strin- 
gency in compelling payment, and without 
any exemption in the case of dissenters. 
It was proposed also that owners as well 
as occupiers should vote at the vestry 
meetings, sanctioning the objectionable 
principle that a person who was not to 
bear any share in the payment of the tax 
should have the power of taxing others. He 
gathered from the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had no objection to the 
principle of the Amendment, and that he 
would not resist it if it appeared as an 
addition to instead of as a substitute for 
the third Resolution." When the right 
hon. Gentleman first gave his notice, it 
included much the same thing that the 
Amendment now proposed. At that time, 
he simply gave notice to move an omission 
of the fourth Resolution, which now ap- 
peared as the third; and it seemed to him, 


with the Amendment, were adopted, no 


But were they to be deterred from doing | to those who dissented from the Chureh. 
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The principle of the Amendment was that 
it was advisable to enable the Church to 
levy a rate upon appropriated seats in each 
Church, in aid of the maintenance of the 
fabric and services of the Church. He 
knew that there was a very strong feeling 
upon the subject, that great objections 
were entertained to such a proposition, 
especially when it was called a seat rent, 
and he proposed, therefore, to call it a 
seat rate. A petition had lately been 
presented in reference to the subject, and 
with all the reasons therein assigned he 
entirely concurred. He was not an ad- 
vocate for the appropriation of seats in 
churches. He approved of the objects 
of the society which had petitioned. But 
the society had been in existence some 
time, and what had they done? Did any 
hon. Gentleman believe that it, or any 
other society, would do away with the ap- 
propriation of seats in the parish churches ? 
He should be very glad to assist them in 
that object, but he very much doubted 
whether they would meet with any suc- 
cess. But if they could not cure the evil, 
it was certainly open to them to extract 
some good from it, and he had expressly | 
guarded the Amendment from any ex- 
tended appropriation of seats. That so- 
ciety, then, and hon. Gentlemen who 
thought with it, ought to support him, 
because they found that the appropriation 
of seats was increasing day by day, and 
what he proposed would put an end to the 
further progress of the evil. Almost 
throughout the metropolis the parish 
churches were parcelled out in seats, and 
a rent was exacted for the accommodation 
those seats afforded, and they found that 
that rent did not always go to the support 
of the church or the service of the church; 
but people who held seats were allowed to | 
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were appropriated. But did hon. Gen- 
tlemen suppose, that if this plan were 
adopted, the present extent of the appro. 
priation of seats would continue? There 
were, no doubt, many persons now who, 
having a preferential right to seats, re- 
tained them simply because it cost them 
nothing to remain. These seats were, 
perhapsy empty fifty-one weeks out of the 
fifty-two, and the poor parishioners were 
excluded from them; whereas if they 
adopted the system of seat rates, those per- 
sons would give up the seats, and they 
would be available for others. He under- 
stood that it was not the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to divide the House 
upon his proposition, and under these cir- 
cumstances he would abstain from moving 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. BUXTON said, that he regretted 
that the right hon. Gentleman bad felt it 
necessary to move the first of his Resolu- 
tions, as the second and third would have 
carried out the desire for compromise 
which had been freely expressed, and 
would have effected a settlement of this 
disputed question. Le believed that some 
such settlement would ultimately be agreed 
upon. While relieving the consciences of 
Dissenters, and putting an end to every 
practical grievance—because any one who 
deemed the system a grievance would be 
relieved from payment of the impost—it 
would at the same time avoid any sacrifice 
of principle on the part of conscientious 
Churchmen, or anything that could damage 
the position of the Church of England, all 
the existing machinery being retained. He 
thought they had practical proof, that if 
the present system were done away with, 
the churches of this country would be 
maintained as well as they were now, for 





let them to others, and the churchwardens | there was scarcely any instance in which 
had not the power, or at all events the | church rates had been enforced of late. 
courage, to put an end to that state of There was almost invariably something 
things. In some cases in the country, | illegal in the way in which the rates were 
persons having a preferential right to) levied, and which could not be sustained 
seats paid a rent for those seats, and the! if any one objected to pay them. His own 
fabric of the church was maintained in | persuasion was, that to adopt such a com- 
that way instead of by church rates. The! promise as he had suggested would tend 
parish church of Bolton, for instance, was | greatly to increase a feeling of interest in 
restored by voluntary contribution ; but in- (their parish churches on the part of the 
stead of asking for a church rate a cer-; people. They would learn to regard them 

as something in which they had a personal 


tain portion of the seats were subjected to | 
interest—as something which it remained 


a seat rate, and in the last year £300 15s. | 


was the amount raised from seat rates, | with them to determine whether they should 
and that was a fund sufficient for the or- | be allowed to fall into decay, or whether 
dinary repairs of the fabric and for those, they should be handed down to their pos- 
other purposes for which church rates | terity intact. With regard to pew rents, 
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he knew something of the feelings of work- 
ing men, and he felt no doubt that what 
induced many respectable workmen to go 
to chapels was that in them they could 
take seats to which they might bring their 
families, and feel as independent as any 
gentleman did in his pew in the parish 
church. If there existed a graduated 
scale of charges for pews in churches—a 
number of free sittings being, of course, 
preserved—the working classes would avail 
themselves of the opportunity of acquiring 
seats for themselves. 

Mr. HEYGATE: Sir, in submitting 
to the consideration of the House the Re- 
solution which now stands in my name, I 
can assure the House that I am by no 
means insensible to the difficulties inher- 
rent in the question with which it pro- 
poses to deal—a question which has long 
puzzled many wiser heads than mine, and 
which has already received at the hands 
of all the eminent statesmen of the country 
every kind of treatment, and every variety 
of argument and illustration of which the 
subject is capable; and, Sir, mindful of 
the old saying that ‘* fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,’’ I should have 
shrunk from the responsibility of again dis- 
turbing the question this year but for the 
fact that the propositions which the right 
hon, Gentleman has laid before the House 
necessarily involved a discussion of the 
whole question of church rates, and that 
thereby a fitting opportunity was afforded 
to any one who imagined he saw a possible 
solution of the question to submit his ideas 
to the consideration of the House; and, 
Sir, I think it cannot be necessary to seek 
far for excuses for any one who proposes 
any solution of this painful and ever re- 
curring question. All must allow that 
the law relating to church rates is in an 
anomalous condition, and most of us will 
allow that as the matter stands it produces 
religious animosities, and is accompanied 
by constant inconvenience and occasional 
injustice, and has produced in some in- 
stances effects injurious to the best interests 
of religion. I, Sir, am one of those, and I 
believe they are numerous on both sides of 
this House, who have never given a vote 
upon the Bill of the hon. Baronet opposite 
with unqualified satisfaction ; and 1 can- 
not but express my deep regret that after 
the memorable occasion of last year when 
274 Members of the House walked into 
either lobby, followed as that event was by 
& division this year on the same subject 
hardly less extraordinary, Her Majesty’s 
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Government have not thought fit to take 
up this question with a view to its solution, 
and to grapple manfully with its difficulties ; 
for, assuredly, if ever there was a question 
which, in Parliamentary language, was ripe 
for legislation, this one of church rates has 
arrived at that condition of maturity. Why, 
Sir, it is notorious that on both those 
oceasions to which I have referred many 
hon. Members voted as they did, not from 
a desire to effect the total, immediate, and 
unconditional abolition of church rates on 
the one hand, or to maintain exactly the 
status quo on the other, but with the hope 
of compelling a speedy settlement of this 
odious, long-standing controversy. Now, 
Sir, before I proceed to examine my own 
Resolution (which I should wish it to be 
understood I do not propose as a settle- 
ment, but merely as the basis of a settle- 
ment of this question), let me say a few 
words on the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman on my right, whose conciliatory 
endeavours I think entitle him to the gra- 
titude of the House, as well as on that of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Newark. The 
right hon. Gentleman has proposed three 
Resolutions, of which, as they at first stood, 
I may say that the first amounted virtually 
to an abandonment of the position for 
which we have been so long contending ; 
the second, though it might be harmless, 
did not seem to contain in it the elements 
of the settlement of the question ; and the 
third, although founded on a principle 
identical with my own, yet seemed to my 
mind unnecessarily to complicate the ques- 
tion, instead of laying down a broad, clear, 
and intelligible position from which legis- 
lation should proceed. As the right hon. 
Gentleman has reversed the order of these 
Resolutions, and taken the last first, and 
dwelt principally upon it, I will confine my- 
self to the reasons which induce me to 
prefer my own proposal to his. Now, Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman proposes to en- 
able special vestries to agree to that, which, 
if it is a just and equitable and desirable 
thing to do at all, should, I maintain, be 
done once and for all by the action of the 
Legislature ; for, not only is it objection- 
able on the ground of its raising a question 
to be discussed and debated in every vestry 
in the kingdom, which would result in the 
establishment of two different kinds of 
church rate in different parts of the coun- 
try, according as a vestry might or might 
not agree to avail itself of this enabling 
power; but I also think that it is too great 
a power to concede to be decided by the 
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aecidental majority of ratepayers (and they 
principally occupiers) in each ase in any 
one year; so that, instead of settling the 
question, it would have the effect of raising a 
new question, which might be the source of 
endless discussion and debate—the very 
thing we are anxious to avoid ; and, for 
these reasons, whilst I cordially concur in 
the general principle of transferring the 
liability from the occupier to the owner, I 
cannot think it either right or advisable to 
carry out that principle by the means pro- 
posed by my right hon. Friend. But, Sir, 
if I am unable to concur altogether with 
my right hon. Friend, still less am I able 
to agree in the desirability of the proposal 
of pew rents, made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Newark ; for if there is one 
thing more than another about which there 
is an agreement amongst Churchmen, it is 
this that the exclusive appropriation of seats 
in the house of God had done more than 
anything else to drive the poor from church 
(especially in town parishes), and to loosen 
their feeling of respect and attachment 
towards the national establishment ; and 
whatever, directly or indirectly, shall tend 
to perpetuate or extend the existing evil 
will, I am certain, not meet with the ap- 
probation of those for whose benefit it is 
proposed. The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for War, who seemed a short 
time since to be an advocate of this mea- 
sure, appeared to think that it was objected 
to only by a certain party in the Church, 
whom he designated as ‘the Anglo- 
Catholic Party ;” but I will venture to read 
a short extract from the writings of one 
who will certainly not be suspected of be- 
longing to the party referred to by the 
right hon. Baronet, I mean Dean Close, 
who is reported in a sermon, ina Carlisle 
church, to have referred to the present 
system of pew-letting in the following 
terms :— 

“To my mind it is one of the saddest thoughts 
that has pressed upon it during my residence in 
this place, that when people built these churches 
they were so selfish they built them for them- 
selvez, or those who could pay for them. But 
for those who cannot pay what accommodation do 
they make? Nothing, 1 will venture to say, but 
what is an insult to working men. I thank God 
that the Church of England is awakening to her 
senses in this matter—to break down the barriers, 
and throw open her churches, that the Gospel 
may be preached as free as air. The shabby re- 
sort of supporting the clergyman by letting the 
pews is the most beggarly contrivance that ever 
entered the minds of men. This is the reason 
why we have lost so many excellent and worthy 
Members from our Church; and if, as I become 
more and more acquainted with the working men 
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of this place, I recommend them to go to the 
house of God, where are they to go to? I do not 
know where to send them. They are locked out, 
they cannot come in.” 


I trust, therefore, that my hon. Friend 
will not seriously advocate his proposition. 
I will not stop to discuss other proposals 
in the same direction which are not now 
before the House ; but I cannot help think- 
ing, that whilst the ingenuity of man has 
been employed in devising schemes more 
or less objectionable and far-fetched, the 
simplest, the most natural, and the most 
satisfactory remedy has been, most unac- 
countably overlooked. That remedy is, I 
believe, to be found in the plan suggested 
by Mr. Coode, in his evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Lords (evidence 
which every Member of this House who 
has not already done so would do well most 
attentively to read), whose proposal, though 
occasionally referred to, has tiever been 
seriously discussed in this House. Mr, 
Coode, as is well known, was engaged as 
an officer of the Poor Law Board from the 
day of its appointment, in 1834, until 
1848, and is, perhaps, the first authority 
in this kingdom on all subjects connected 
with rating or local taxation of any kind. 
He had a large part in the proposal of the 
new Irish Poor Law ; he framed the mea- 
sure whereby half the rate was placed 
upon the owner, and had the fullest and 
most satisfactory experience of its working. 
He proposed in his evidence to apply a 
remedy for the church rate difficulty, some- 
what similar to that which had been at- 
tended by such beneficial results in Ire- 
land with regard to the Poor Law, as 
also in England with regard to tithes— 
namely, to substitute for the present sys- 
tem, not a voluntary oceupiers’, as Mr. 
Cross proposed, but a voluntary owners’ 
rate ; that is, arate to be voted by owners, 
in an owners’ vestry, specially constituted 
pro hde vice, to be collected from the 
occupiers and deducted by them from their 
| rent to their landlord, just as land or in- 
come tax is now deducted. Now, hon. 
Members must not confuse this plan with 
that of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, who proposed to establish, in 
lieu of chureh rates, a charge to be levied 
with the county rate at a uniform rate of 
poundage, to which various objections, not 
applicable in this case, were, I think, 
rightly urged. But I think I may claim 
the authority of a great statesman, whose 
recommendation on any subject is de- 
servedly respected on both sides of this 
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House, I mean the late Sir Robert Peel, 
who having in 1835 described this ques- 
tion to be one ‘‘ so pregnant with the seeds 
of discord and collision that the Govern- 
ment were bound not to leave it unsettled 
for another year,’ did in 1837 sketch out 
the remedy to which his own mind inclined 
—namely, a transfer of liability from oe- 
eupiers to owners. Here are the words 
of Sir Robert Peel in 1837— 


“Tf to meet these necessities a sum was to be 
taken from the Consolidated Fund, it would re- 
lieve the landowners of the country from the 
duty of supporting the Church. Whether there 
should be a new apportionment of this charge 
on the land, making the owner and not the 
occupier contribute (a plan which he owned would, 
in his judgment, be justice) thus continuing the 
connection between the landowner and the Church 
—whether it would be possible to reconcile such 
a plan with some means of giving relief to the 
Dissenters, without any inyidious test being im- 
posed . . «... whether it would be possible to 
do these things, he was not prepared to say, but 
at least they were deserving the best considera- 
tion,” [3 Hansard, xxxvii., 326-7,] 

And, Sir, if it should be argued that Sir 
Robert Peel, when he returned to power 
backed by a powerful majority, proceeded 
no further with this scheme, and therefore 
he had abandoned it, I say that his real 
reason was that he imagined that the ques- 
tion had died out and the agitation come to 
an end. If so, experience has proved how 
completely he was deceived in that idea, 
and hon. Members on this side of the 
House should take a lesson from the past, 
and not allow a second time the golden 
opportunity to eseape for settling the ques- 
tion on fair and satisfactory terms to all 
parties. But, Sir, whatever might be the 
opinion of Sir Robert Peel, it is of more 
consequence to us to inquire—lst. What 
would be gained by thus limiting the 
rate to owners? 2nd. Would such a 
limitation be just? And 3rd. Would it 
give the relief songht for by those who 
now object to the payment of the rate ? 
In answer to the first question, I submit 
that what is most needed to effect a settle- 
ment of the question is a reconstruction 
of the vestry for the purposes of church 
yates, and its reconstruction upon such a 
basis as would include those only who wish 
to pay and desire to continue the machi- 
nery for paying the rate, and that a vestry 
of owners would effect that object. I be- 


lieve, Sir, there exists no exact statistics 
as to the relative number of owners to 
occupiers ; but Mr. Coode, having analysed 
the of places in thirteen different coun- 
ties, and having personally scrutinized the 
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elaims in several towns (amongst them he 
mentions Hertford and Cambridge), arrived 
at the conclusion that in all the places 
taken there were 9,713 owners as com- 
pared with 160,908 oceupiers, or, as near 
as may be, seventeen oceupiers to one 
owner ; and, Sir, let us see of whom would 
this owners’ vestry be composed? It 
would include all those who have the most 
permanent interest in the maintenance of 
the parish church, owners not being a 
fluetuating body like occupiers, here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, and who, not 
only on the ground of interest (as affeeting 
the value of their property), but also by 
reason of affection and attachment, are 
anxious for the eontinuanee of this provi- 
sion for its support. In proof of this I 
would refer tothe Returns obtained by the 
right hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Mr. Walpole) in 1859, whereby it ap- 
pears that out of 10,026 parishes there 
were in 1859— 


Landowners, all Churchmen ... 1,367 
“ Large majority Churehmen 7,436 
“ Dissenters, or about equal 1,050 
ad Not stated i te es 8653 





Total ,,. .5, » o 10,206 


Or, in reund terms, it may fairly be said 
that the landowners were churchmen in 
8,803 parishes ; in fact, nearly nine-tenths 
of the parishes which answered the Return, 
And, Sir, I would ask any one the ques- 
tion which has been repeatedly asked be- 
fore, whether, when the oeeupiers refuse 
a rate in vestry, the owners thank them 
for it? Ithink no one will answer that 
question in the affirmative ; and if further 
evidence be required to prove that the 
owners, as a elass, recognise their interest 
in this case, I would point to the Scotch 
heritors, who are to a great extent dis- 
senters from the Estahlished Church of 
Scotland, from whom objections to the 
charge upon their properties have, I be- 
lieve, never yet been heard. Thus, Sir, 
by the transfer proposed the ineidence of 
the rate would fall, in name as well as in 
reality, upon those who are most interested 
both pecuniarily and by attaehment in the 
maintenance of the chureh; and by the 
limitation of the vestry all those tumul- 
tuous proceedings would be avoided which 
have been in some places a scandal to re- 
ligion and a disgrace to a Christian coun- 
try. And, Sir, I think it is equally eas 

to prove the justice of such a scheme, tt 
would be just to the occupiers; for I 
would not propose to deprive the class 
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whom I would thus exelude from a church 
rate vestry, of a single right or privilege 
as regards the Church to which they are 
now entitled ; and, if in obedience to the 
desires of a large class of occupiers, they 
are to be henceforth relieved from the pay- 
ment of the rate, it follows as a matter of 
justice that the owners alone should de- 
cide as to what the rate should be. To 
limit the rate to owners, and to allow occu- 
piers to vote, it would be a gross case of 
taxation without representation; and it 
would be equally just as regards the 
owners, for it would be as clear as day- 
light that the letting value of their pro- 
perty would be increased in exact propor- 
tion to the amount of burden removed. 
The real fact is, that the owner already 
pays the rate indirectly, so that the change 
which I propose is rather one to remove a 
statutory fiction, and to satisfy tender con- 
sciences, than to transfer an obligation from 
one class of persons to another. The evi- 
dence of Mr. Coode on this point is so 
clear that, by permission of the House, I 
will read a short extract from it. Mr. 
Coode is asked by the Chairman— 


‘« Ts it the case that the incidents of the rate, 
though they primarily fall upon the occupier, in- 
variably in the long run rest upon the owner ?” 


He answers— 


“ Invariably ; it is not by a mere consequence, 
it is by an arrangement that anticipates all pay- 
ment of rent whatsoever. Norent isever set but 
upon the consideration of all the outgoings that 
the tenant will have to pay or provide for. Amongst 
these, and some of the most conspicuous, and the 
most easily calculated of all, are the rates and 
taxes which a tenant has to pay. I do not know 
whether the Committee have had before them the 
evidence on this subject, but it is very accessible, 
namely, in the practical experience of every sur- 
veyor and of every house or Jand agent, who would 
tell your Lordships that he never, in the whole 
course of his business, attempted to agree or set 
a rent without first considering all the rates which 
a tenant would have to pay, and deducting those 
from the estimate of the natural or gross rent 
that the property was worth,” 


And again— 


‘“* Wherever the occupier is made liable as such 
to any rate, there can never be a question as to 
the eventual economical operation of that legal 
liability. You may make a rate upon the owner, 
or upon the occupier, or say it shall be on lands 
and tenements; but you cannot, by any device, 
avoid this certain effect, that if the subject in re- 
spect of which the assessment is to be made is the 
subject of occupation, nobody will come into occu- 
pation as a payer of rent without taking that 
obligation into his calculation as an outgoing, and 
having the rent reduced accordingly.” 


Then, Sir, there remains the important 
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question, whether by the plan suggested 
the relief sought for would be gained by 
those who desire it; and I think that this 
is the fact is proved to some extent by the 
facts I referred to concerning the feelings 
of owners generally, and the extent to 
which they are members of the Estab. 
lished Church ; but doubtless there are 
Dissenting owners as well as Dissenting 
occupiers (though in a much smaller pro- 
portion, as I have shown), and some of 
these might not recognise the advantages 
and obligations which a church confers or 
imposes on their property. And I grant 
that the relief would not be perfect or 
complete so long as there was a single in- 
voluntary compulsory payment. To meet 
this difficulty, Mr. Coode proposes (and I 
should not fear the result of the experi- 
ment, although I have purposely avoided 
encumbering my Resolution with any con- 
ditions which are rather matters of detail) 
that any objecting owner should have the 
power of self-exemption without the impo- 
sition of any test; and this is what Sir 
Robert Peel hinted at in the passage al- 
ready quoted, and would not be liable to 
the same objections when applied to owners 
as might be urged in the case of occu- 
piers ; at all events, it would leave no 
tender conscience unrelieved. Such, Sir, 
would I venture to think, be the general 
results of a measure based on the prin- 
ciples contained in the Resolution which I 
hope this House will, sooner or later, sanc- 
tion. Iam not sanguine enough to sup- 
pose it will satisfy all; it will not satisfy 
those whose aim and object is neither 
justice, nor equality, nor the relief of con- 
science, but who merely seek a triumph 
at the expense of the National Church ; 
but in the firm conviction that such a 
measure is practicable, and would be just, 
as well as conducive to what we all pro- 
fess to wish to serve — the interests of 
religion, I believe it would be accepted 
with gratitude by the reasonable and in- 
telligent of all parties throughout the coun- 
try. I beg to move, Sir, the Resolution 
which stands in my name— 


Resolution. 


“That in order to effect a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the Law relating to Church Rates, it is 
expedient in the first place to transfer their direct 
charge, together with all powers of imposing the 
same, from the occupiers to the owners of pro- 
perty.” 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
order to effect a satisfactory settlement of the Law 
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relating to Church Rates, it is expedient in the 
first place to transfer their direct charge, together 
with all powers of imposing the same, from the 
occupiers to the owners of property,” 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm GEORGE GREY: I shall offer 
but a very few observations to the House 
on the question before it, inasmuch as no 
practical issue has in reality been raised 
during the course of this discussion. In- 
deed, the question, as it has been brought 
under our notice to-night, has assumed a 
shape rather better suited to the recent 
meetings of the Social Science Associa- 
tion than to the House of Commons. 
But, however that may be, nobody can 
doubt the sincerity of the motives which 
have induced my right hon. Friend op- 
posite to draw again our attention to 
the subject, while I think the observa- 
tions which have fallen from him clearly 
show the difficulty of effecting any sa- 
tisfactory settlement respecting it. My 
right hon. Friend gave notice of his Mo- 
tion on the 23rd of May, and, as the 
notice then stood, it was of a charac- 
ter very distinct and definite. It pro- 
posed that pew rents should be more 
extensively collected by means of volun- 
tary arrangement, and then, but only in 
the event of voluntary contributions failing, 
that there should be a special meeting of 
the vestry convened, and a special rate 
levied to make up the deficiency in those 
contributions. The right hon. Gentleman, 
however, very .soon altered that proposi- 
tion materially. The Resolutions of my 
right hon. Friend have undergone other 
alterations, and now they are submitted 
to the House in a shape very different 
from that in which they were first put upon 
the paper. I am bound to say that to the 
first Resolution I think there are very grave 
objections. That Resolution, if carried 
into effect, so far from leading to an ami- 
cable settlement of the question, would 
open a new source of discord in every pa- 
rish. It is to be presumed that the vestry 
which is to decide the question whether 
the liability as regards the repair of the 
parish church and churchyard should be 
transferred from occupiers to owners is to 
be composed of both classes of persons. 
We all know that in an ordinary country 
parish the occupiers are far more nume- 
rous than the owners. As a matter of 


course, therefore, the latter would be out- 
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voted ; and, upon the whole, I can con- 
ceive of nothing better calculated to create 
bad feeling between owners and occupiers 
than such a process as that embodied in 
the first Resolution of my right hon. Friend. 
Again, as I infer from the statement of 
my right hon. Friend, the rate payable 
by owners is not to be the only rate in 
a parish; on the contrary, there is to 
be a voluntary rate agreed to at an or- 
dinary meeting of the vestry, payable by 
occupiers, which rate is to [ applied 
to the general purposes to which church 
rates are now applicable, the rate pay- 
able by owners being devoted exclusively 
to the repair of the parish church and 
churchyard. My impression is that such 
a scheme, as it contemplates two rates 
and two vestries, instead of simplifying 
the process by which church rates are 
now imposed and collected, would intensify 
and perpetuate the evils produced by the 
existing system. The question of pew 
rents has dropped out of the Resolutions, 
but my right hon. Friend in his speech 
argued in favour of his original proposition ; 
and I must say that it is very difficult to 
understand the objections which are made 
to pew rents, especially when one consi- 
ders that these objections are advanced by 
the same gentlemen who acquiesce, appa- 
rently with satisfaction, in the exclusive 
appropriation of certain seats to men of 
property and their families. It is not 
pew rents, but the exclusive appropria- 
tion of certain seats that prevents the 
poor having free use of their parish 
ehurch. Of course, I do not wish to in- 
crease the facilities for appropriating pews; 
but if an exclusive right to certain seats 
exists in owners of property, why should 
such an outcry be raised when it is said 
that the persons so exclusively situated 
should be required to pay something to- 
wards the repair of the church? I there- 
fore regret that my right hon. Friend has 
abandoned that portion of his Resolutions 
as they originally stood which related to 
pew rents. Of the second and third Re- 
solutions I am bound to say that, in my 
opinion, they embody the only expedient 
by which, short of total abolition, the 
question of church rates can be satisfac- 
torily settled. If church rates are not 
absolutely abolished, what is objectionable 
in them can be removed only by the repeal 
of the existing legal process for enforcing 
their payment, and by making the pay- 
ment of the rate voluntary. To allow ves- 
tries, as at present, either to make a rate 
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or to refuse it, and to exempt objectors 
without requiring them to declare them- 
selves Dissenters, would practically amount 
to the abolition of church rates in the ordi- 
nary sense ; but it would have the advan- 
tage of removing every possible objection 
on the part of Dissenters, while it would 
retain the existing machinery for the rate, 
where a parish is willing to continue it, 
If my right hon. Friend had submitted 
to us his second and third Resolution 
alone, I should have given him my cor- 
dial me park but, taking his scheme as 
whole, I must say that the objections to 
the proposed transfer of church rates from 
occupiers to owners are so strong that I 
do not see how they are to be overcome. 
The best course would be for my right 
hon. Friend to endeayour to embody these 
roposals in a Bill; and then, when we 

ave the Bill before us, we should be able 
to judge better of their effect. Upon the 
whole, | am afraid that the present dis- 
eussion can only tend to show the insupe- 
rable obstacles which exist to the adoption 
of any expedient short of abolition for the 
satisfactory settlement of the church rate 
question, with the exception of that em- 
bodied in the second and third Resolutions. 

Mr. DISRAELT: Sir, I shall refrain, on 
the present occasion, from entering into any 
discussion of the principle of church rates ; 
but I think it due to my right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Wiltshire (Mr. 8S. 
Estcourt), however I may differ from him 
on points of detail, to bear my testimony to 
the highly honourable and straightforward 
manner in which he has acted throughout 
this controversy. It is very advantageous 
that a Gentleman of his intelligence and 
position in the House should take such op- 
portunities as the present, on a question 
which has so long been the subject 
public controversy, to urge us to express 
an opinion upon the means by which ul- 
timately some satisfactory arrangement 
may be made. Hitherto, the only con- 
elusion at which I have arrived is the con- 
vietion that when the question of church 
rates was first brought forward for public 
discussion much too narrow and limited 
a view was taken of it by Parliament. 
The truth is, we have discovered, after 
the discussion of the question for a quarter 
of a century, what important interests and 
what great principles are involved in it. 
The principle of a National Church, the 
practice of local government, the _privi- 
leges of the great body of the population, 
and, above all, that principle of the pre- 
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dominance of the majority, on which the 
whole of our social system in this country 
depends, were all really involved in what 
was brought before us at first merely as 
a sectarian grievance and a parish quarrel, 
It is the greatness of those principles, and 
it is the importance of these interests, that 
have so developed themselves in our pub- 
lic and Parliamentary discussions as really 
to have produced the difficulties which 
have prevented any settlement of the 
limited question first brought under dis- 
cussion. When I remember this, I feel 
that it is not possible, in a rapid and easy 
manner, to arrive at any conclusion on a 
question that involves considerations of 
such immense importance. I would not 
follow the example of my hon. Friend to- 
night and say that this is a question on 
which the existing Government of this 
country ought to form an opinion, and 
stake their existence in ease their solu- 
tion is not adopted. Still, I will say that 
there is no question more worthy of the 
consideration of a Government, and that 
more requires the authority and respon- 
sibility of a Government for its solution ; 
and, except by a Government, I am con- 
vinced that no solution of this great diffi- 
culty ean ever be arrived at. Sir, I do 
not myself despair that the time will ar- 
rive when, with a due regard to all the 
great principles involved, some solution 
satisfactory to the country may be accom- 
plished ; yet I am satisfied it never ean be 
accomplished except with a due regard to 
the ancient institutions of this country, 
and to the habits, eustoms, and privileges 
of the people of England. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that as refe- 
rence to the Bill which he had brought 
in on this subject had been made by the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Heygate), 
who seemed to think that the proposal he 
should have to make would interfere with 
the rights of the vestries in providing for 
the maintenance of their parish churches, 
he begged to assure the hon. Member, that 
if he would examine the Bill which stood 
in his (Mr. Newdegate’s) name, he would 
find that it was framed with caution, and 
that it provided effectual machinery for 
preserving the rights of the parishioners 
in vestry assembled to contro! the arrange- 
ments of their own churehes. He had 
been highly gratified with the course of 
this debate; for although he could not 
agree with the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sotheron Estcourt), on ac- 
count of several of the objections that had 
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been raised, yet he was glad that the 
right hon. Gentleman had treated the ques- 
tion not as one pertaining to any particular 
Government, but as one that ought to be 
decided by the House itself, and in a sense 
favourable to the principle of the measure 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) had introduced. 
With reference to the transfer of this 
charge from the occupiers to the owners, 
he begged to remind the House that that 
was supported by the authority of the 
Poor Law Commissioners of 1843, by the 
authority of the late Sir Robert Peel and 
the late Sir James Graham. He would 
never consent, seeing that church rates 
were a charge really upon the land, to 
alienate the right of the parishioners to 
that portion of the produce of the land. 
The proposal of the hon. Member for 
Leicester, if adopted, would hand over 
the whole control of a parish in some 
eases to the landlord, being one person 
who might not be a member of the Church 
of England. The hon. Member was per- 
haps aware of one case in which a Roman 
Catholic landlord, owning the parish, in- 
duced his tenants to vote against church 
rates. He (Mr. Newdegate) believed that 
there were other similar cases, 
therefore in his measure endeavoured to 
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he did not think the House could be better 
engaged than in discussing every compro- 
mise that could be suggested, until shame 
at the condition of this question wuuld in- 
duce the House to come to some conelu- 
sion. The word ‘‘ compromise ” had, how- 
ever, he thought, been yery much ill-used 
in these debates, The ordinary meaning 
of a compromise was when each side gave 
up something; but the notion of a com- 
promise entertained by some hon. Mem- 
bers was, that the friends of the Church 
should give up everything, and should 
cripple themselves in some manner pointed 
out by hon. Members opposite. A pro- 
posal had been made by one of the Mem- 
bers for Maidstone, not then in the House, 
which had been afterwards endorsed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
eretary—namely, that a rate should be 
levied, but that all power of enforcing it 
should be taken away. The right hon, 
Gentleman’s idea was to keep up the 
form of a rate with all the vitality taken 
out of it, He would put a case to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as landowners. Sup- 
pose the tenants objected to pay rent and 
got up an anti-rent agitation; that they 


He had | gained a hearing, and that there was great 
| difficulty in coming to a settlement. 


Sup- 


seeure for the parish vestry the right not | pose, then, that he came forward as a 


only to the means for maintaining, but 
the management of the church which be- 
longed to them. 

Lorpv ROBERT CECIL said, that the 
Government seemed quite enamoured of 
the inaction they had observed on this 
question. They had been reproached with 
not settling it, and an hon. Member, who 
might be called a friendly monitor (Mr. 
Bright), had spoken of them as superior 
clerks on account of the conduct they had 
pursued. They not only abstained, how- 
ever, from initiating the discussion of this 
question, but they arrested any discussion 
which others might initiate. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for North Wilts 
(Mr. 8. Estcourt) had been taunted for 
having introduced a subject which he had 
been told was better fitted for the meet- 
ings of the Social Science Association. 
The object of such discussions was to 
enable the House to make up its mind. 
If ever there was a case in which an 
assembly found it difficult to make up its 
mind, it was on a subject on which a ma- 
jority of seventy on one side had ended jn 
a majority of one on the other. The House 
of Commons had been engaged for ten 
years in a search after a compromise, and 





peacemaker, and offered a compromise of 
this kind—that the landlords should be 
allowed to fix their rent, to demand it, and 
to issue their summonses if it were not paid; 
but that if the tenants declined to pay 
any rent, it could not be enforeed. Why, 
the landlords would accuse him, if he pro- 
posed such a compromise, of mocking their 
distress instead of offering them assist- 
ance. Yet that was what Ministers of the 
Crown told them was the only compromise 
that could be acceptable. A farmer might 
be willing to pay to the support of his 
church, but he might not be willing to 
pay towards filling up the defaleations of 
his neighbour. He would reply, “I am 
willing to pay for the church, but not to 
save that stingy farmer.” The whole 
scheme would thus fall like a pack of 
cards. The hon. Member for Newark 
(Mr, Hodgkinson) did not abandon the 
rate, but he fixed a limit, and imposed a 
condition which would destroy the influence 
of the Church, and empty the parish 
churches of their worshipers. He was 
surprised that so much enthusiasm for 
such a proposal should have been ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
G. Grey), who seemed to imagine, that if 
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they cut off a certain number of seats in 
a church, and made them free by Act of 
Parliament, they would have done all that 
could be required, and the poor would have 
ample opportunity of attending religious 
worship. If there were seats enough at 
present, the proposed system might be an 
admirable one, but there were not. Pro- 
fessing to be the Church of the nation, and 
wishing to be the Church of the nation, the 
Church was able to find room for only 29 
per cent of the population, though 58. per 
cent belonged to her communion. That 
being the case, if they kept a certain num- 
ber of seats for the rich parishioners ex- 
clusively, the poor would be in a far worse 
condition than they were at present. No 
one who had been in a parish church which 
was carved out into pews, and where the 
seats were kept for those who rented them, 
whether they were present or not, could 
have failed to observe how the poor man was 
treated, how he was shown to a seat in the 
gallery or in a corner where he could hear 
and see nothing, and where, perhaps, he 
might catch his death. And then hon. 
Members reproached Churchmen by saying 
that was not a proper state of things for 
the Church of the nation. He quite agreed 
with those who thought that the present 
state of many parish churches, where the 
poor were excluded, was a positive disgrace 
to a Church which called itself national. 
He longed for the day when that reproach 
should be wiped away. He believed that 
public opinion and the sympathy which was 
growing up between the rich and poor 
would before long sweep away that great 
abuse and reproach from the Church of 
England. But what he deprecated was 
the interference of that House in perpetuat- 
ing by Act of Parliament what was only a 
pernicious custom, and thus deferring the 
day when the evil would be swept away by 
public opinion. He thought that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Heygate) had offered what 
really deserved the name of a compromise 
—a give and take on both sides. If the 
Dissenters, and those who impugned the 
present state of the law, refused the pro- 
pesition of his hon. Friend, they would lay 
themselves open to the charge that they 
did not desire the amendment of the law, 
but aimed at ulterior objects. A proposition 
was now offered which, if carried into effect, 
would banish absolutely this question from 
the parishes, would prevent it from ever 
disturbing the vestry again, or ever again 
setting the people against their parish 
priest. He trusted that they should have 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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frequent discussions of this proposition, 
until the mind of the country was habi- 
tuated to it—a proposition which had the 
advantage of having been approved by the 
House of Lords, and of having thus got 
over one of the main difficulties in the way 
of a solution, and a proposition which would 
remove in a satisfactory manner the dis. 
grace of the question not being settled 
before. 

Lorp HENLEY said, that he did not 
think there was the least chance of coming 
to a settlement of the question if such set- 
tlement would take everything for one 
party, and would give nothing to the other 
side. The proposition before the House 
would place the opponents of the rate in a 
worse, and the supporters of the rate ina 
better position than they were in at pre- 
sent, because it would enable the owners by 
their proxies to swamp ee when the 
subject came to be discussed in the vestry. 
He did not sce any provision in the pro- 
posed Resolutions for allowing church rates 
to cease in those parishes where they had 
already ceased to be levied for a great 
number of years. The practical conse- 
quence, therefore, of the owners of pro- 
perty being allowed to vote would be that 
in a great many towns and parishes, where 
the rate had ceased to be collected, a new 
struggle would be commenced, and war 
would again ensue. He was anxious to 
see a settlement of this question. He did 
not desire to see it continued either as a 
party cry or as a grievance, but he asked 
whether any settlement such as now pro- 
posed was likely to prove satisfactory ? 
He thought it utterly out of the question, 
because it would place the opponents of 
church rates in a worse position than they 
are in at present. Still, he did not see 
why one day or another some plan might 
not be originated in which both parties 
should agree. Such a plan must proceed 
from one of two quarters. It must come 
from the Nonconformists and be accepted 
by the party opposite, or else the Govern- 
ment in some future year might take up 
the question, and by their influence and 
with the desire of all parties for a set- 
tlement of the question, might carry a 
measure which, bringing about a com- 
promise alike satisfactory to the mem- 
bers of ‘the Church of England and to 
the Dissenters, would do good not only 
to the cause of the Church, but of reli- 
gion generally. 

Mr. HEYGATE said, that it was not 
his intention to divide the House upon his 
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Amendment, and therefore he begged to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that when the 
noble Lord the Member for Stamford (Lord 
R. Cecil) taunted the Ministerial side of the 
House with not being able to settle the 
question of church rates, he should have 
remembered that his own side of the House 
was not in a more happy position, for 
during that evening the House had had 
placed before them two or three Amend- 
ments, all emanating from Members sitting 
on the Opposition benches. The advocates 
of the unconditional abolition of church 
rates had long ago given up all idea of 
compromise, not from an unwillingness to 
look the question in the face, but from 
the conviction that no satisfactory proposal 
could be made short of entire abolition. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
that it was only because no plan had pro- 
ceeded from the Nonconformists or from 
the Government that individual Members 
of Parliament now came forward with plans 
for the settlement of the question. Be- 


cause the Government would take no steps 
in the matter, was there any reason why 
all others should wait with folded arms ? 
The only reason could be that the country 
had not yet made up its mind, and in order 
that it might consider both sides of the 


question, and come to a judgment upon it, 
it was desirable that independent Members 
should occasionally call attention to it. It 
was a mistake to suppose that his proposal 
was that one class should vote and another 
should pay the tax. What he intended 
was that, except where owners and occu- 
piers jointly paid, owners alone should 
determine whether the rate should be en- 
forced. A distinction had been drawn by 
the Home Secretary between the first and 
second divisions of his Resolution; but he 
did not mean that there should be any dis- 
tinction. He had divided the Resolution 
merely to render it more plain and intelli- 
gible. On the whole, he was gratified with 
the course of the debate, because, to a 
certain extent, a modified assent had been 
given to his Resolution. He had no desire 
to carry his proposal by a bare majority, 
because a settlement of the question could 
never be accomplished by that means. It 
was not in the House so much as in the 
country that he desired to elicit an opinion, 
and hence his wish to agitate the question. 
At present the Government had, perhaps, 
a right to say that they could do nothing 
until the mind of the country was more 
decided on the subject ; but he trusted that 
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before long a satisfactory settlement would 
be arrived at by mutual concessions. He 
begged to withdraw his Resolution. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, with. 
drawn. 


HULL CITADEL. 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that 
he was compelled to bring forward the Mo- 
tion, of which he had given notice, for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the trans- 
fer of Hull Citadel and adjoining premises 
from the War Department to the Woods 
and Forests, owing to the refusal of the 
Government to produce the case agreed to 
by the two departments and the opinion of 
the Law Officers thereon. From the time 
of Henry VIII. it had always been deemed 
an important fortification, and during the 
Civil Wars was used as a fortification. The 
language of numerous Acts of Parliament, 
from the beginning of the reign of George 
III. down to the & & 6 Vict., uniformly 
declared that such property was vested in 
the Government as trustees for the public. 
The foundation of doubt seemed to be laid 
in the 39th section of the 5 & 6 Vict., c. 
94, and upon that section was based the 
claim of the Woods and Forests to this con- 
siderable property, as belonging to the he- 
reditary possessions of the Crown. A part 
of that very property had, a few years ago, 
been made over to the town of Hull for 
the purpose of forming docks, having ceased 
to be useful for military purposes ; and if 
any one but the War Department had a 
right to it, it was the town of Hull. The 
Woods and Forests, however, claimed it, 
and the Law Officers by their opinion con- 
firmed that claim. No one knew whether, 
in the case laid before them, the facts had 
been fairly stated, and the House was in 
equal ignorance of the grounds of their 
opinion. It was said to be unusual to pub- 
lish the opinion of the Law Officers ; but the 
public had a right to know how this pro- 
perty, upon which large sums had been 
laid out by the War Department, had been 
filched from them. It was the more in- 
comprehensible, because an opinion had 
been given by two very eminent gentlemen 
in the legal profession that Hull Citadel 
never was part or parcel of the hereditary 
possessions of the Crown, and that it was 
vested by the 18 & 19 Vict. in the Secre- 
tary of State for War. With regard to 
Crown property, he maintained that it was 
held by the Crown for public purposes, 
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and it should not be supposed that the 
Crown had an antagonistic interest to that 
of the public. Very important public rights 
were connected with this question, and he 
hoped the House would assent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee. 

Mr. PEEL said, that the proposal was 
substantially the same as had been sub- 
mitted by the hon. Member, and rejected 
by the House, on a recent occasion. Ifa 
Committee were appointed, they must have 
before them the case which had been sub- 
mitted for counsel’s opinion, this case con- 
taining the evidence of title on the part of 
the Crown; and, in point of fact, the 
question which the Committee would con- 
sider would be the title of the Crown to 
this property. Well, that was rather a 
question to be decided by a court of law 
than by a Committee. As between the 
corporation of Hull and the Crown, the 
Court of Chancery had already decided in 
favour of the latter ; and that was really 
therefore an attempt to appeal to that 
House from a decision of a court of law. 
Since the decision of the Vice Chancellor 
the Crown had entered into an arrange- 
ment with a company at Hull respecting 
the land. That arrangement had been 
embodied in a Bill, and it would be incon- 
sistent, after dealing with the property in 
this way, now to inquire whether that 
property belonged to the Crown or not. 
The hon. Member had asked whether the 
citadel was part of the hereditary posses- 
sions of the Crown. The Government re- 


garded it as Crown property. They were 
fortified in this view by the opinions of the 
Law Officers of two successive Governments 
and the opinion to which the hon. Gentle- 
man had referred as having been given by 
two gentlemen of the legal profession, 
was given upon an incomplete case and in 


ignorance of material facts. The hon. 
Member seemed to suppose that because 
the land had been in possession of the War 
Department it had therefore become public 
property ; but the Tower, Chelsea Hospital, 
and Dover Castle, were in the same way 
under the control of the War Department, 
and yet nobody supposed that those places 
were not part of the hereditary possessions 
of the Crown. The Hull citadel was, no 
doubt, temporarily in possession of the 
War Department ; but when that occupa- 
tion ceased, the property reverted to the 
Crown and came properly under the ma- 
nagement of the Commissioners of Works. 
He hoped the House would not sanction 
the appointment of a Committee. 


Mr, Augustus Smith 
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Mr. CLAY said, that if the hon. Mem: 
ber for Truro divided the House on the 
question, he would divide with him. The 
arguments urged by the right hon. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury did not appear to him 
to be in point. The value of the proceed. 
ings in the courts of law, he understood, 
went for nothing, inasmuch as the case 
should have been submitted to a court of 
equity instead of a court of law. He be- 
lieved the question to be a proper one for 
inquiry, impressed as he was with the 
conviction that the property had never 
been purchased by the Crown at all. The 
investigation, if entered into, would doubt- 
less prove a most interesting one to archzwo- 
logists, as it would commence with a dis- 
puted sale of the citadel to Henry VIIL., 
the fact being that the citadel formed no 
part whatever of the Hull property that 
was sold to Henry VIII. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that on 
the part of the War Department he rose 
to confirm the statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He had himself inquired into the 
case, and had seen the opinions given on 
the question by two separate Law Officers 
of the Crown. Whatever question there 
might be in the matter would be one as 
between the War Department and the 
Woods and Forests. There was really 
no necessity for the inquiry at all. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH, in reply, 
observed that the principle of the Govern- 
ment seemed to be that any property 
applied to public uses, when no longer re- 
quired for those uses, must be held to be 
the property of the Crown. A more dan- 
gerous doctrine he could scarcely con- 
ceive, or one that required more careful 
attention when they were voting the esti- 
mates. 


Motion made, and Question, 


“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
quire into the circumstances and grounds under 
which Hull Citadel and adjoining premises were 
transfered from the War Department to the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests, and report their 
opinion thereupon to the House,” 


—put, and negatived. 


THE GALWAY PACKET COMPANY. 
PAPER MOVED FOR. 

Lorp DUNKELLIN said, that he rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
position in which the Atlantie Royal Mail 
Company was placed, and to inquire what 
were the intentions of the Government 
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with regard to the restitution of postal 
communication between Galway and North 
America. It would be in the recollection 
of the House, that some years ago a con- 
tract was entered into between the Govern- 
ment of the day and the Atlantic Royal 
Mail Company, for the purpose of convey- 
ing the mails between Galway and North 
America. After many mishaps an end 
was put to that contract; but it was the 
opinion of many hon. Members at the time 
that that contract had been terminated in 
avery summary manner, and therefore a 
Committee had been appointed to consider 
the subject, which, however, expressed no 
opinion as to the advisability of re-estab- 
lishing communication between the west 
coast of Ireland and America ; but it was 
of opinion, that if such communication were 
desirable, the claims of the Atlantic Royal 
Mail Company were deserving of favour- 
able consideration. Upon the very last 
day of last Session the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government said, in answer 
to questions that were put to him, that 
“he thought it was clear that a rapid 
communication between the United King- 
dom and North America, and more espe- 
cially a communication with St. John’s, 
which would give facilities for telegraphic 
notices, would be of great advantage to 


the commerce of the United Kingdom. 
He did not think that the advantage to the 
United Kingdom would be less because 
the communication would be attended with 


benefit to Ireland.’’ The noble Lord fur- 
ther said that he thought that the restora- 
tion of postal communication between Ire- 
land and America would be of advantage 
to the empire at large, and that he should 
be disposed to give a favourable consider- 
ation to the claims of the Atlantic Com- 
pany when they could show that the capi- 
tal and shipping at their command afforded 
a reasonable prospect of their being able 
to fulfil the engagements into which they 
might enter with the Government. The 
question therefore resolved itself into this : 
—Had the Company, when they applied to 
the Government for the restoration of the 
subsidy, a reasonable prospect of being 
able to fulfil the engagements into which 
they might enter? He hoped to show that 
they had. Their application was made by 
a letter to the Lords of the Treasury on 
the 24th of April, and they had then ready 
to carry out the service three ships, on 
which since last August they had expend- 
ed £180,000, and a fourth was being pre- 
pared. In the beginning of May he waited 
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upon the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, accompanied by a deputation 
of men of all parties and all religions, to 
support their request. Neither to the me- 
morial of that deputation nor to the appli- 
cation of the Company had any answer yet 
been given. On the previous Saturday a 
letter was received from the Secretary of 
the Treasury asking for a detailed state- 
ment of the means possessed by the Com- 
pany for carrying out any engagement into 
which they might enter, but as yet nothing 
definite had been done. At this moment 
the Company had three ships ready to per- 
form any postal service that might be re- 
quired. That was, they would be ready 
to do so as soon as the contract could be 
arranged—say in a month or six weeks, 
If Parliament should be prorogued without 
the renewal of the contract, the expense 
of keeping four ships idle for nine months 
—that was, until a contract could be made 
next year—would be £100,000. All he 
now desired was, to get a definite answer 
from the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government whether that scheme was to 
be allowed to fall to the ground and the 
capital invested in it to be sacrificed. 
There was a strong feeling among the peo- 
ple of Ireland, that as their country contri- 
buted its fair quota to the Imperial Exche- 
quer, it was entitled to its fair share of 
the expenditure incurred in promoting the 
postal communication of the empire. To 
that Ireland had the greater right, as it 
would not only tend to develop her own 
natural resources, but would also facilitate 
the commercial intercourse of the three 
kingdoms. He could, if necessary, easily 
give the House a long list of the names of 
those who had’ invested their all in the 
undertaking, which, while it would benefit 
themselves, would still more benefit the 
whole country. But at that late hour he 
forebore to do so. He had endeavoured to 
divest his remarks of any party or politi- 
eal character, and he now simply offered 
the noble Viscount an opportunity of 
stating distinctly whether the hopes that 
had been raised on this matter were to 
prove fallacious or to be realized, and 
whether an end was to be put to the 
uncertainty which paralysed the energies 
of that Company. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of any Correspondence which has taken place be- 
tween the Galway Company and the Treasury 
since the presentation of the M ial of the 
Company on the 24th day of April last.” 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: My noble 
Friend has stated the case with great 
clearness and great fidelity in his recital of 
what took place on this subject on former 
occasions, and I have nothing to remark 
upon either the form or the substance of 
his statement. It is quite true, as he 
says, that some time ago—I think in the 
month of May—a deputation did me the 
honour of coming to me on the subject of 
this contract. That which they stated, as 
I understood it, was not with regard to 
their present ability to carry into effect 
any contract which might be entered into 
with them, but referred to their expecta- 
tion that at a future time, not far distant, 
they would be in a condition to execute 
any engagement into which they might 
enter. Her Majesty’s Government has 
not had from them, after that, a state- 
ment that they were in that condition. 
A letter was addressed to them last week, 
to which I understand an answer was re- 
ceived at the Treasury this morning ex- 
pressing their view as to their ability to 
fulfil any contract which they might un- 
dertake. I can assure my noble Friend 
that it will be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to give the earliest attention to that 
answer; and we feel, for the reasons 
stated by my noble Friend bearing on the 
period of the Session, that it is due to the 
company and due also to the Government 
that a definite answer should, founded on 
the statement which has been sent in, be 
given at the earliest possible moment. 
And I do not doubt that in the early part 
of next week we shall be able to com- 
municate to them our decision. It would 
not, I think, be useful or convenient for 
me to anticipate, one way or the other, 
the conclusion at which we may arrive. 
I can only assure my noble Friend, and 
those interested ia this subject, that no- 
thing which tends to promote the interests 
of Ireland can be a matter of indifference 
to Her Majesty’s Government. On the 
other hand, the House must perceive that 
we have duties to perform as the guar- 
dians of the public purse, and that there 
are therefore these mixed considerations 
to be taken into account with the view of 
giving a final answer to the application 
which we have received. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, that he under- 
stood that the Government were prepared 
to give the most favourable consideration 
to the claims of the company, provided it 
could prove itself to be in a position to 
carry out the engagements into which it 
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might enter. Therefore, knowing that his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment was quite incapable of violating any 
promise which he gave, he was perfectly 
willing to wait till the beginning of next 
week for the answer of the Government. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


AFFIRMATIONS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Sir JOHN TRELAWNY said, that 
he rose to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill to allow certain persons to make affir- 
mations in all cases where an oath is or 
shall be required. He observed that last 
year a Bill received the sanction of Par- 
liament altering in a certain degree the 
law of oaths, and he was anxious that the 
same principle should be carried a little 
further, to include jurors and others who 
were placed at a disadvantage as regarded 
the present state of the law. The Bill 
proposed also to enable persons not at pre- 
sent competent according to the English 
law to give evidence, to be heard upon 
making simple affirmations in the place 
of solemn affirmations, adopting in this 
respect a principle which already prevailed 
in India. 

Mr. DILLWYN begged to second the 
Motion. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that he should 
have felt disposed to oppose the Bill, were 
it not for the lateness of the Session, and 
the improbability of its passing into law. 
At the same time he could not help stating 
his objections to the measure. It seemed 
monstrous to ask the House of Commons 
to abrogate a rule of the law of England 
and of every other civilized country merely 
because it was not part of the law of India. 
He affirmed that by the law of India per- 
jury was permissible, and, in fact, was one 
of the institutions of the country. He did 
not like to move the rejection of the Bill 
on the first reading; but, in truth, the prin- 
ciple of the Bill might as well be discussed 
then as at any other time; and without 
wishing any discourtesy to the hon. Baro- 
net, as he should not probably have the 
opportunity of addressing the House again 
upon it, he should move that leave be not 
given to the introduction of the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, that 
his objections to the Bill were wholly of a 
practical nature. The object of judicial 
procedure was to discover the truth; and 
it was notorious, as a matter of experience, 
that many witnesses who would not scruple 
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to tell a lie hesitated before they com- 
mitted perjury. That principle had been 
affirmed by the practice before Committees 
of the House. He could not agree in 
thinking that the law of India sanctioned 
perjury ; but he opposed the Bill simply 
because it would remove a principal means 
of obtaining the truth from a large class 
of witnesses. 

Mr. LOCKE said, that his hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. M‘Mahon) had used 
the most extraordinary argument. He 
was ready to admit into the courts of India 
witnesses amongst whom, he said, per- 
jury was an institution, and yet he would 
not agree to the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tavistock, which 
rendered the violation of an oath, impossi- 
ble. The hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk had omitted altogether the cir- 
cumstance that administration of an oath 
subjected the witness to the penalties of 
perjury, if he deposed to what was false. 
It was not the oath, but the penalty for 
perjury, that induced witnesses before Par- 
liamentary Committees to be more careful 
than they were before. He hoped that the 
House would enable the hon. Baronet to 
bring in his Bill, in order that they might 
see how the measure was worded, because 
a great deal depended upon the verbiage 
employed. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that he wished 
to look on the question merely as a prac- 
tical one—merely as a mode of arriving at 
the truth in the administration of justice. 
Now, if they doubted the truth of a wit- 
ness, what was the first thing they did ? 
They examined him on the voir dire. If 
the witness was a truth-telling man, he 
might say that he did not believe in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, 
although he might know that it would 
tell against him. The witness, having 
thus given proof of his love for truth, 
would be ordered at once to stand down. 
But suppose he lied, and said that he be- 
lieved in a future state when he did not, 
he was allowed to give his evidence. 
There were three motives which would 
restrain a person from bearing false wit- 
ness. One was the fear of punishment, 
another was public opivion, and the third 
was religion. Now, what was the value of 
this last standing alone? The university 
oaths were an example in point. In that 





case there was no fear of punishment or 
dread of public opinion. There was no- 
thing but the fear that Almighty God 
would punish them if they did not speak 
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the truth. Well, persons took those oaths 
and broke them immediately. Such being 
the value of the religious sanction by it- 
self, his hon. Friend asked that a person 
who professed not to be influenced by it 
might be allowed to get into the box and 
tell his story. He asked the House to 
put aside the poor little petty feeling about 
civilized nations aiding and assisting per- 
jury. Had not the whole of the people 
of India been indignant at the assertion 
of a judge, who said that perjury was 
the common system of evidence in their 
courts. At present truth was dragged 
out of lying witnesses by cross-exami- 
nation, and it was most ridiculous that 
they should reject the evidence of a man 
whose very first answer showed that 
he had a regard for the truth, and yet 
admit a witness who had no such regard 
for it. He trusted that the House would 
offer no objection to the introduction of 
the measure. 

Mr. SCULLY said, that he hoped 
there would be no division, and that the 
hon. Baronet would be allowed to bring 
in his Bill, in order that the House might 
see what it was like. His own impres- 
sion was that there were very few per- 
sons who would tell a falsehood that 
would not also swear to the truth of it. 


Motion made, and Question put, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
allow certain Persons to make Affirmations in all 
cases where an Oath is or shall be required.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 88; Noes 
59: Majority 29. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun TreLAwNy and Mr. Ditiwyy. 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 


2° on Tuesday next, and to be printed 
[Bill 166]. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that it was not 
his intention to proceed with the Bill this 
Session, nor was it his intention to trouble 
the House by raising a discussion or divid- 
ing upon it, but he would state the prin- 
ciples of the Bill. Having endeavoured 
to improve the law relating to grammar 
schools, he found that all his attempts at 
conciliation had been in vain; he had 
therefore drawn this Bill so as to embody 
the principles which he wished to carry 
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out. As the House was probably aware, 
Endowed Schools were of two kinds, those 
with royal foundations and those founded 
by private individuals. A great many of 
those with royal foundations were founded 
in the reign of Edward VI. out of the 
spoils of the monasteries, and the principle 
he sought to establish with reference to 
those schools was that they were for the 
nation at large, and that no one should be 
excluded on account of religious belief. 
With regard to schools founded by private 
persons, he did not propose to touch them 
where it was distinctly proved that they 
were founded for any particular sect ; but 
he proposed to make them available where 
there was no such restriction. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
he wished to guard himself while consent- 
ing that the Bill be laid on the table from 
its being supposed that he concurred in it. 


Resolved, 

That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the Law respecting Endowed Schools. 

House resumed, 

Resolution reported, 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Duiwyy and Sir Cuartes Dovetas. 

Bill presented, and read 1°; to be read 
2° on Wednesday 23rd July, and to be 
printed [Bill 167}. 


Drainage 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL—[No, 145.] 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 


Cotonen DICKSON moved that the 
House should go into Committee on this 
Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.’’ 

Mr. SCULLY said, that he objected to 
proceeding with the Bill at that late hour 
of the morning (half-past twelve), especially 
as no explanation had been given on the 
first or second reading of the Bill. He 
begged to move that the debate be ad- 
journed. 

Cotone. DICKSON said, the objects 
of the Bill had been twice explained, and 
it had been sent to a Select Committee. 
He hoped the House would consent to go 
into the Bill at that comparatively early 
hour of the morning. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, that he hoped 
the House would go into Committee on 
the Bill. 


Mr, Dillwyn 
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(Ireland) Bill. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said, that al- 
though the hour was late for a Committee 
on a disputed Bill, he still hoped, that as 
the Bill had been referred to a Select 
Committee and fully investigated, the 
House might now proceed to a decision 
at once as to whether they should go into 
Committee or not. 

Mr. COGAN said, that he protested 
against going into Committee on so im- 
portant a Bill at half-past twelve o’clock 
at night, which seriously affected the 
rights of private property. 

Motion made, and Question 
the Debate be now adjourned.’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 17 ; Noes 
109: Majority 92. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, it 
was too late to proceed with the Bill at 
that hour. There were other orders on the 
paper waiting to bedisposed of, aad he there- 
fore moved that the House do now adjourn, 

Mr. SCULLY said, that he hoped the 
hon. Member would not persevere with his 
Amendment, so that the House might be 
enabled to discuss a measure of that vast 
importance. No discussion had as yet 
been taken on this Bill. It was read a 
second time after a speech of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Limerick (Colonel 
Dickson), who had charged him with 
wantonly obstructing his measure. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Short Title). 

Mr. SCULLY said, that he must re- 
sume his objections to the Bill, which he 
characterized as a measure of confiscation. 
He was, however, willing to discuss the 
provisions of the Bill, clause by clause. 

Clause 1 agreed to; as were also clauses 
2 and 3. 

Clause 4 (Constitution of Elective Drain- 
age Districts). 

Mr. SCULLY said, that he objected 
to the words ‘one tenth,’’ and proposed 
to substitute for them ‘one third,” having 
reference to the number of proprietors that 
were empowered to put in operation the 
provisions of the Bill. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 5 to 12 inclusive were also 
agreed to. 

House resumed. ’ 

Committe report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


put, © That 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC PRISONERS BILL, 
[Buu No. 140.] 

SECOND READING DEFERRED, 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, that he pro- 
posed to defer it till the 9th of July. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second time on 
Wednesday, the 9th day of July. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he would 
move that the order be discharged. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words ‘‘ That the” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“ Order for Second Reading be discharged,” 


—instead thereof. 


Sir GEORGE GREY said that the 
hon. Member had taken a most unusual 
course. 

Mr. WHALLEY begged to second the 
Motion, and expressed a hope that the 
House would at once put an end to the 
Bill for the present Session. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
if his hon. Friend (Mr. Newdegate) in- 
tended to propose that the order be dis- 
charged, the proper course would be for 
him to make a Motion to that effect on the 
9th July. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 
26; Majority 40. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day 9th July. 


FORTIFICATIONS AND WORKS BILL, 
REPORT. FIRST READING, 

Resolution reported. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
thought the proposed expenditure unwise 
because, assuming that there was danger 
from our neighbours, the object of the 
House should have been to get an iron 
squadron. But if £1,200,000 was to be 
spent, he contended that the mode of rais- 
ing the money was inconvenient; and, 
again, there was no sufficient guarantee 
how the money was to be spent. There 


should be in the Bill not merely a schedule, 
but a specific estimate with every detail, 
and then, if hon. Members objected to a 
particular fort, they could discuss it with 
adequate information. There should also 
be a provision for a proper audit. 
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Sin JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
wished to be informed when the discussion 
would be taken on the subject. It was 
desirable that the House should have before 
it the results of experiments lately made, 
which had shown that the largest guns 
might be used on board Captain Coles’ 
cupola ship without jar or detriment to the 
vessel, thus upsetting the theory that 
ships could not carry as large guns as 
forts. 

Sin GEORGE LEWIS said, that he 
was anxious to introduce the Bill, which 
would be in exactly the same form as that 
of 1860, and he proposed to fix the second 
reading for the following Monday. + 

Mr. MONSELL said, the objection to 
the Bill proposed was that it was exactly 
in the same unsatisfactory form as the 
Bill of 1860. If the precedent were fol- 
lowed, for instance, the twenty-two works 
at Plymouth would all be classed together, 
and there would be no separate detailed 
account for each of the ports. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, 
it appeared to be the feeling of the House 
when the subject was last discussed, that 
the schedule to the former Bill was a very 
unsatisfactory one, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be prepared with a 
detailed estimate. 

Resolution agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
GeoreE Lewis, Viscount PatMerston, and 
Lord CuarENce Pacer. 

Bill for providing a further sum towards de- 
fraying the expenses of constructing Fortifications 
for the protection of the Royal Arsenals and 
Dockyards and the ports of Dover and Portland, 
and of creating a Central Arsenal, 

—presented, and read 1°; to be read 2° 

on Monday next, and to be printed [Bill 

168}. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


_——eeeeens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 25, 1862. 


INNS OF COURT GOVERNMENT BILL. 
[BILL NO. 43.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Sir GPORGE BOWYER said, that in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, it 
would be his duty to enter, in accord- 
ance with a pledge given to the Attorney 
General, into an exposition at some length 
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of the facts and arguments upon which the 
measure was founded. It was necessary 
to give some account of the origin of the 
Inns of Court, because a great ignorance 
prevailed upon the subject. The common 
impression on the minds of several hon. 
Gentlemen with whom he had conversed 
on the subject was, that the Benchers of 
the Inns of Court were elected by the Bar. 
That impression was erroneous. There 
were four Inns of Court, namely, Lincoln’s 
Inn, the Middle Temple, the Inner Temple, 
and Gray’s Inn. The origin of the four 
societies was somewhat obscure, and diffi- 
cult to be traced ; but of that it would be 
sufficient to state that, from the first, they 
were of the nature of voluntary societies, 
having never received charters of incorpo- 
ration; nor, indeed, at the present day 
were they incorporated, their property 
being held through the intervention of 
trustees. It had, indeed, been argued 
that they were private societies, and that 
they ought therefore not to be interfered 
with by Parliament, being in the nature of 
clubs. The best answer to the argument was 
that they were now subject to the visita- 
tion of the judges, which would not be the 
case if they were merely private societies. 
But, moreover, they had of themselves 
submitted to inquiries by Royal Commis- 
sions, more especially in the year 1855. 
Further, they had many important public 
duties to perform—they held the keys to 
the legal profession, which was an avenue 
to the great offices of the State. Tlie 
two Societies of the Temple stood on a 

eculiar ground, because their property had 

een confirmed to them by a charter of 
James I., which distinctly provided that it 
should be held for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of the legal profession, and the gene- 
ral advantage of those societies. The Inns 
of Court were governed by a sort of Com- 
mittee, called ‘‘ Benchers,’”’ or ‘‘ Masters 
of the Bench.”’ It did not appear how 
the Benchers were originally chosen ; but 
at the present day they were self-elected, 
the body of the Bar having no share in their 
appointment. It was true that it had been 
usual to call to the Bench all those whom 
Her Majesty had made her counsel ; but 
that practice was not invariably adhered 
to; and even if it were, that would not 
diminish the self-elected character of the 
governing body. He might illustrate 


his argument by referring to particular 
eases, although in doing 50 he had no de- 
sire to go into the merits of those cases. 
Some time ago a gentleman well known 
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in London society, of considerable eminence 
in literature, and deservedly popular with 
all those who enjoyed his acquaintance, 
was made a Queen’s Counsel. In accord- 
ance with usage, he sent his patent to the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple, expecting, 
of course, that he should receive the usual 
honour of being called to the Bench. That 
was not done ; and as one or two other per- 
sons were called to the Bench, this gentle- 
man wrote to the treasurer, and asked the 
reason of his omission. To that letter he 
received no answer, except an acknowledg- 
ment of its receipt and an intimation that 
it had been laid before the Benchers. Not 
satisfied, he wrote again, under the reign 
of a new treasurer, and as he obtained no 
explanation of his exclusion, which had 
then become notorious, he applied to the 
judges as visitors. The proceedings be- 
fore the learned judges lasted a consider- 
able time, and eventually thos: who had 
heard the case declared their unanimous 
opinion that the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple had a right to decide whether they 
would add to their number by any election, 
and which of the members of the Bar be- 
longing to their society they would add to 
the Bench by such election. They said, 
however, that the mode of election by 
whicha single black ball excluded was 
unreasonable, and strongly recommended 
the Benchers for the future to conduct 
their election on some more satisfactory 
principle. This decision fully established 
that the right of electing to the Bench was 
as arbitrary as that vested in the members 
of clubs. He was told that some change 
had been made in the mode of election in 
the Inner Temple, but both there and at 
the other Inns the power of exclusion had 
remained as arbitrary as at the time at 
which this decision was pronounced. The 
principles of the election were absolutely 
arbitrary self-election, perfect irresponsi- 
bility, and perfect secrecy. These were 
principles which were not admissible accord- 
ing to the doctrines of constitutional liberty, 
and such as ought not to be acted upon by 
bodies having public functions such as 
those discharged by the Benchers of the 
Inns of Court, who could refuse either to 
call a gentleman to the Bar, or to give him, 
by admitting him to the Bench, the pro- 
motion which was a fair object of ambition. 
Such powers ought not to be exercised in 
the dark and without responsibility. The 
duties which the Benchers had to perform 
might be divided into two classes—first, 
those which related to the management of 
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property belonging to the Inns; and se- 
condly, others—namely the admission of 
students and their call to the Bar, and the 
maintenance of the discipline of the Bar. 
With regard to the management of the 
property, he need hardly disclaim any in- 
tention of imputing anything like dis- 
honesty or corruption, but he was con- 
vinced that the property might have been 
better administered than it had been. No 
doubt, his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Bovill), who 
appeared on that occasion like Cicero, pro 
domo sud, would quote from the Report of 
the Commission of 1855 an eloquent eulo- 
gium pronounced by the Commissioners 
upon the Benchers ; but it ought to be 
remembered that the Commissioners were, 
with one or two exceptions, either Ben- 
chers or persons entirely sympathizing 
with them in feeling and opinion. In 
the year 1854 the rents of the Inner 
Temple amounted to £15,227, that Inn 
not being in the receipt of any dividends ; 
while in the Middle Temple there were 
dividends to the extent of £1,644 a year. 
In the Inner Temple the payments from 
members amounted to £5,941 ; and in the 
Middle Temple to £2,875. At that time 
it appeared that the total annual income of 
the Inner Temple was £21,168, of the 
Middle Temple £10,192, of Lincoln’s Inn 
£18,242, and of Gray’s Inn £8,343. Now, 
all that property, though honestly managed, 
was not managed to the greatest advantage, 
and to that opinion the Commissioners 
themselves leant ; for they said— 

“It is impossible not to feel some disappoint- 
ment that such a large amount of gross revenue 
as arises from the other three Inns of Court should 
leave so small an available net revenue; and 
having regard to the great value of the site of 
these institutions, a doubt arises whether some 
mode might not be devised of rendering their pro- 
perty more productive, without departing from 
7 — for which these societies were 
ormed. 


That was a clear intimation that there 
was room for improvement. The new 
buildings of the Temple had been erected 
in a manner which to some persons ap- 
peared to be very extravagant and quite 
unnecessary for the purposes of the society. 
The Temple Church had been so reno- 
vated, and so bedizened and bedecked that 
it had now very little interest for persons 
who were fond of historical, antiquarian, 
and artistic researches. The paintings in- 
side contained most monstrous errors in 
history, because in them certain Kings of 
England were represented as the protectors 
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of the Church and of the Templars, whom 
every one knew to have been the greatest 
antagonists of both Church and Templars. 
The tiles on the floor of the church repre- 
sented what was supposed to be a Knight 
Templar, but the figure was holding his 
bridle in his right hand and flourishing his 
sword in his left. It seemed almost im- 
possible that on such a small building the 
sum of £70,000 could have been expended. 
[Mr. Bovitt dissented.] Well, he should 
be very glad to hear that was not so; but 
certainly, at the period of the alterations, 
it was generally believed that that amount 
had been expended. At any rate, it was 
quite clear, that had the church been al- 
lowed to remain as it was, it would have 
been an interesting monument of antiquity 
instead of a specimen of the modern an- 
tique. Under the charter of King James 
the property was intended for the general 
benefit of the society, but the Benchers 
were the only persons who benefited by it. 
The barristers, it was true, might dine in 
the hall, but that privilege was not in any 
way an incident of residence in the Temple, 
and, practically, they were as much stran- 
gers as any shopkeepers in Fleet Street 
who might come in and take chambers. 
The Commissioners had recommended that 
the Inns of Court should be converted into 
a legal university ; but that had not been 
done. Ordinary members of the Inns knew 
nothing as to their management. They 
saw buildings arise, and a vast expenditure 
going on ; but if they asked any questions 
on the subject, they would be told to mind 
their own business, A very costly library 
had been lately erected in the Middle 
Temple, notwithstanding the declaration 
of the Benchers that they had very little 
money at their disposal ; and that library, 
though much larger than the old one, did 
not afford accommodation for the books 
which the former edifice had contained. 
Hon. Members as they passed up or down 
the river must have noticed the building, 
which was a very tall one, entirely out of 
proportion, with an angel standing on its 
front holding a paper. Opinions were di- 
vided as to whether the figure was reading 
a brief or consulting an Act of Parliament; 
but some of the public had expressed an 
opinion, that regard being had to the site, 
the angel ought to be one of a different 
description. In honour of its principal 
promoter, the new library had acquired the 
name of ** Little Bethel.’’ It appeared to 
him that the great body of barristers from 
whom the principal resources of those 
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societies came in the shape of rents and 
other ways had a, fair right to some control 
over the expenditure, and one of the ob- 
jects of his Bill was to give them that con- 
trol, by enabling them to elect a certain 
number of Benchers, and to elect auditors, 
who should make a public audit of the ac- 
counts, and publish a balance-sheet showing 
the receipts and expenditure for the year ; 
and he also proposed that the balance- 
sheet should be suspended in the hall for 
the information of all the members of the 
society. With regard to the preliminary 
education for the profession, he believed 
that the Benchers were entitled to credit 
for the measures they had already taken, 
but a great deal still remained to be done. 
There was, moreover, a want of unity in 
the system which could not be remedied 
till the Benchers agreed among themselves 
upon making the examinations on a call to 
the Bar compulsory. Of course, if one Inn 
made examinations compulsory, and the 
others did not, loss of income must accrue 
to the Inn which did, Having disposed of 
that part of the subject, he begged in the 
next place to call attention to the other 
duties belonging to the Benchers—namely, 
the admission of students, the power to call 
to the Bar, and to refuse to eall, the dis- 
cipline of the Bar, and especially the power 
of disbarring. He was convinced that the 
time had arrived when a change should 
take place, and it was for the House to 
determine whether the plan proposed by 
him was satisfactory. In the first place 
the Benchers, having an important jurisdic- 
tion, had not powers necessary to exercise 
it by summoning witnesses and compelling 
the production of documents. The Com- 
missioners of 1855, in their Report, said— 
“Tt may be well worthy of consideration, how- 
ever, whether greater powers should not be given 
to the Inns for conducting their inquiries, when 
proceeding to determine judicially as to the ad- 
mission of students to the Bar, or the disbarring 
of a barrister. Great hardship may arise to 
the party whose conduct is in question for want 
of any power to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses and production of documents.” 
The case of Mr. D. W. Harvey, for many 
years a member of that House, and now 
Chief Commissioner of the City Police, il- 
lustrated the defects in the jurisdiction of 
the Benchers. That gentleman entered 
as a student at the Inner Temple, kept all 
his terms, and fulfilled all the requirements 
essential to a call to the Bar. But as the 
Benchers, after a lengthened examination, 
refused to call him, a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was appointed in 1834 to investigate 
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the question. That Committee unani. 
mously arrived at conclusions opposed to 
those of the Benchers, and attributed the 
decision of that learned body to imperfect 
information, consequent on their inability to 
compel the attendance of necessary wit- 
nesses. That Report was signed by men 
in the position of Sir Lytton Bulwer, Mr, 
D’Eyncourt, General Peel, Sir De Lacy 
Evans, Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Hume, and 
other well-known Members. Sir De Lacy 
Evans, in a letterto Mr, Parkes, said— 

“ The result, as far as I ean recollect, was an 
unequivocal, unanimous opinion that the plea on 
which the Benchers had refused the admission of 
Mr. Harvey to the Bar was utterly unfounded, 
utterly unjust ; and that the learned body had 
most grievously erred in their conduct to that 
Gentleman.” 

And General Peel wrote to Mr. Harvey— 

“That he had great pleasure in stating, as a 
member of that Committee, that the result of 
that inquiry exonerated him completely from the 
charges that had been brought againsé him.” 

It was manifest that those who made a 
charge would always be prepared with eyi- 
dence to support it; but a defendant was 
placed in a different position, unless the 
court could assist him. The jurisdiction of 
the Benchers was further objectionable, be- 
cause they had not the power of taking 
evidence upon oath nor of punishing con- 
tempts. The hon. and learned Member 
for Guildford would remember the incon- 
veniences which had arisen in a recent 
case, where a witness was actually collared 
in the most undignified manner by the 
Benchers, and carried to a police station. 
[Mr. Boviti: No, no.] Well, at least he 
was given into the custody of a policeman, 
and as none of the Benchers knew what 
charge to bring against him, he was of 
necessity released. And yet, without the 
powers which every court of justice ought 
to possess, this irresponsible tribunal ex- 
ercised authority and gave decisions af- 
fecting the prospects in life of individuals 
to a very serious extent. The Benchers, 
moreover, sat in secret; and when, in 
Mr. Whittle Harvey’s case, twenty Mem- 
bers of Parliament accompanied him to 
the door of their chamber, they were 
denied admittance, and only Mr, Harvey 
and his counsel were permitted to enter. 
There might be trifling matters of arrange- 
ment which the Benchers could conveni- 
ently discuss in private, but all solemn 
judicial proceedings, where there were ac- 
cusers and accused, ought to be conducted 
in the face of the public and before the 
representatives of the public press, The 
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hon. and learned Member for Southamp- 
ton (Mr. Digby Seymour)—into the details 
of whose case he would not enter—com- 
plained, not only of secrecy of the tribu- 
nal, but of its shifting character. Nothing 
was of more importance than that judges 
should hear the whole of the case. ¥F. 
Rorsuck: Warren Hastings.] Well, in 
the case of Warren Hastings, it was very 
well known that justice was not done ; and 
that case was generally mentioned to illus- 
trate the inconvenience of such a tribunal. 
But for the enormous expenditure while 
attending prosecutions of that nature they 
would be little more than a bugbear. In 
the case of the hon. and learned Member 
for Southampton, there had been fifteen 
meetings of the Benchers. These were 
generally held after dinner, and the fol- 
lowing was an analysis of the attendance : 
—Two of the Benchers attended fifteen 
meetings, two attended fourteen, one at- 
tended twelve, two attended eleven, one 
attended ten, two attended nine, two at- 
tended eight, two attended seven, three 
attended six, two attended five, one at- 
tended four, two attended three, two at- 
tended two, and two attended one. A 
court thus constituted was not satis- 
factory, and whatever the merits of 
the hon. and learned Member’s case, he 
had not received a fair trial. The very 
Benchers, moreover, who had acted as 
prosecutors, afterwards sat as judges and 
took part in pronouncing the decision. A 
power so important as that of taking away a 
man’s means of living and affixing a serious 
stigma to his name ought not to be lightly 
exercised, but should be surrounded by all 
the safeguards which attended the ad- 
ministration of justice. The very best 
men were not fit to be trusted with irre- 
sponsible power. It might be said that 
an appeal lay to the judges as visitors, 
but precisely the same defects existed in 
the visitorial jurisdiction as in that of the 
court below. Strictly speaking, the judges 
were not visitors, because a visitation was 
an incident at common law of a corporate 
body, and in their capacity of visitors the 
judges had no power of compelling the 
production of documents, or the giving of 
testimony upon oath. He proposed to re- 
medy the defects of constitution in the 
Inns of Court by the infusion of the elec- 
tive principle, In the first instance, under 
the terms of his Bill, each Bench of the 
four Inns of Court would contribute three 
Benchers to a joint court of twelve, making 
& council of discipline, to which should be 
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transferred all the special powers of dis- 
barring, &c. now exercised by the Bench- 
ers, and which should, in addition, be 
armed with all the powers of a court of 
record, to administer oaths and compel 
the attendance of witnesses. He proposed 
that the hearings before this council should 
be public, except when, in conformity with 
the rule existing in the equity courts, all 
parties concurred in desiring that the hear- 
ing should be private. From that council 
he proposed that there should be an ap- 
peal to the judges, who would sit in public 
and exercise similar functions to those of 
the court of discipline. At present the 
Benchers could only disbar, they had no 
power analagous to that existing in France 
and other countries, of suspending a man 
from practice. He thought that such a 
power of inflicting secondary punishment 
might with advantage be introduced, 
because it was obvious that there were 
cases where disbarring would prove too 
serious a penalty, and where, on the 
other hand, a mere reprimand would be 
inadequate. The Bill further proposed 
that the Benchers should no longer be 
self-electing, but that the right of election 
should be transferred to some extent to 
the Bar, which furnished a constituency 
like that of the Universities, composed of 
men of education and position, well quali- 
fied to decide upon those to whose custody 
the discipline and honour of the profession 
might safely be trusted. He did not wish 
to trench upon existing rights; and he 
therefore proposed to introduce the elec- 
tive system gradually. Limiting the num- 
ber of Benchers, the Bill provided, that as 
often as yacancies occurred, they should 
be filled up by elections conducted by the 
Bar, and not by the Bench. In the present 
year it was proposed that five barristers 
should be chosen from each of the Four 
Inns of Courts to be Benchers. He pro- 
posed that to those five there should be no 
successors. They were only to be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of bringing in the 
elective principle. It was urged, that as 
the existing Benchers had paid considerable 
sums of money, it would not be just to 
exclude them from these rights. There- 
fore he could only introduce the elective 
principle very slowly. He proposed, ulti- 
mately, that in Lincoln’s Inn the Bench 
should be composed of forty-five members ; 
and that of those twenty-five should be 
elected by the Bar and twenty elected by 
the Bench. In each of the other Inns the 
Benchers would ultimately consist of thirty- 
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five members ; of whom twenty were to be 
elected by the Bar and fifteen by the Bench. 
He proposed that the first vacancies that 
occurred among the Benchers of the Inns 
of Court, either by death or by a member 
becoming serjeant, should be filled up by 
Benchers elected by the Bar ; but he fur- 
ther proposed that those vacancies so to 
be filled up should not exceed twenty-five 
for Lincoln’s Inn and twenty for each of 
the other Inns ; so that twenty-five suould 
be elected by the Bar to the Bench of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and twenty to the Bench of 
each of the other Inns. There were then 
to be no more elections in Lincoln’s Inn till 
the number of Benchers had been reduced 
to twenty in Lincoln’s Inn, and in each of 
the other Inns to fifteen ; and such vacan- 
cies as occurred among the residue were 
to be filled by election by the Benchers. 
With regard to the auditors, they were 
elected no doubt by the Benchers, but he 
proposed that they should be elected in a 
different manner~—namely, by the barris- 
ters of each Inn. The auditors would be 
bound to make a report, which, with their 
balance sheet, would be suspended in the 
hall for inspection. Everybody knew that 
no one ought to be allowed to audit his 
own accounts. The Benchers practically 
did that, because they elected their own 
auditor. The election at present was for 
life. There was no remuneration, but 
election to the office of auditor was con- 
sidered a compliment, and he thought it 
was usual to give an auditor the preference 
in case of a vacancy among the Benchers. 
However that might be, he thought the 
House would agree with him that persons 
intrusted with an audit of accounts ought 
to be elected not by the trustees but by 
the cestui que trusts. He proposed that 
the Judges of the superior courts, or any 
three of them, should make rules for the 
election ; and he did not apprehend that 
there would be any difficulty in working 
the machinery provided by the Bill. The 
Bill might be divided into two parts, each 
of which was entirely independent of the 
other. One regarded the reform of the 
judicial part of the functions of thc Ben- 
chers ; the other, the constitution of the 
Inns of Court. He knew there was con- 
siderable difference of opinion on the latter 
point, and that many learned gentlemen 
were of opinion that it would be better to 
leave matters as they were. It would be 


for the House to decide that question. He 
had done his duty in submitting what he 
considered would be a considerable im- 
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provement. With regard to the other 
point, he believed the Benchers themselves 
were of opinion that some change was 
necessary. He proposed that the Bill 
should be read a second time ; and that if 
on a discussion in Committee the House 
thought the part of the measure relating to 
the constitution of the Inns of Court was 
unnecessary, they should reject it, and pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the other 
portion—that relating to the judicial fune- 
tions of the Benchers. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. COLLIER said, it appeared to 
him that his hon. and learned Friend 
would have done much better if he had 
introduced two separate Bills to deal with 
subjects which he had correctly stated to 
be distinct and separate subjecis. With 
respect to the constitution of the Benches 
of the Inns of Court, it had never occurred 
to him nor, he supposed, to any Bencher, 
to deny the right or jurisdiction of Par- 
liament to deal with those Benches. The 
only question was whether, the change 
proposed by the hon. and learned Baronet 
would, in reality, be an improvement. Be- 
fore asking the House to interfere with 
the constitution of such ancient institu- 
tions as the Inns of Court, the hon. and 
learned Baronet was bound to make out 
two propositions—first, that the constitu- 
tion which he sought to alter had worked 
ill; and, second, that those for whose 
benefit it was proposed to interfere were in 
favour of an interference. He contended 
that his hon. and learned Friend had not 
made out either of these propositions, 
The Inns of Court, strictly speaking, 
were not corporations. They were bodies 
of a peculiar constitution ; and it appeared 
to him that they had a much greater re- 
semblance to the colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge than to Corporations. ‘The 
Fellows of those colleges elected Fellows ; 
and in the same manner the Benchers 
elected Benchers. Was there, then, any 
thing in the present state of the Bench or 
of the Bar to cail for the alteration which 
his hon, and learned Friend proposed in 
those institutions, under which they had 
Become what they were? He was far 
from saying that the Jaws of England were 
perfect ; bet he was justified in asserting 
that there was no country in which the 
administration of justice gave more satis- 
faction. He would ask the oldest Mem- 
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bers of that House, whether in their time 
they could recollect a case in which any 
Judge—he would not say had been guilty 
of—but had been even charged with mal- 
versation. It would not become him to 
pronounce any eulogium on the profession 
of which he had the honour to be a mem- 
ber; but he believed the independence of 
the Bar of this country and the fidelity of 
its members to their clients were univer- 
sally admitted. That the Bar had not 
been viewed with disfavour by the aristo- 
cracy was evidenced by the number of 
those whom it reckoned among its ranks ; 
and that it was not in disfavour with the 
public was evidenced by the number of gen- 
tlemen of the legal profession who had 
the honour of seats in that House. It ap- 
peared to him that there was nothing 
either in the state of the Bench or the Bar 
of England which called for a fundamental 
change in those institutions under which 
they had become what they were? On 
what other grounds did his hon. and learned 
Friend base his demand for this change ? 
He did not allege any malversation or any 
improper dealing with the funds of any of 
the Inns. On the contrary, he repudiated 
any such charges. In the Report of the 
Commissioners appointed in 1854 were 
these remarks— 


Inns of Court 


‘*In justice to the Benchers who form the go- 
verning body of each Inn of Court, we are bound 
to observe that there is every disposition on their 
part to render the funds of the societies available 
for the education of the students. And we 
can state with confidence of all the four Inns, not 
only that we have found no trace of the misappli- 
cation of these funds to the personal advantage of 
individual Benchers; but, on the contrary, we re- 
cognise creditable instances of disinterestedness 
and public spirit displayed by the relinquishment 
of considerable fees heretofore payable to Bench- 
ers holding offices in the Inns.” 


His hon. and learned Friend blamed the 
Benchers of one of the Inns for laying out 
their money on a disagreeable object—a 
picture in which a knight held a sword 
in his left hand; but if his hon. and 
learned Friend referred to history, he 
would find that the knight in question 
was left-handed. His hon. and learned 
Friend said he proposed to confer upon the 
Bar a franchise of which for centuries they 
had been deprived. It was very remark- 
able that the Bar had never discovered 
the injustice which, according to his hon. 
and learned Friend, had been done to 
them. His hon. and learned Friend came 
forward as the representative of the Bar 
of England and asked Parliament to con- 
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fer a privilege on them which, as far as 
he could make out, not a member of the 
Bar desired with the exception of bis hon. 
and learned Friend and two other hon. 
and learned Gentlemen whose names were 
on the back of the Bill. So far from the 
privilege being desired by the Bar, it would 
be so distasteful to them that the great 
majority of the profession would not ex- 
ercise it; and the practical effect of the 
system which his hon. and learned Friend 
wished to introduce would be, to cause 
the election for Benchers to be conducted 
by a mere minority, which would not 
include the most eminent men at the 
Bar. He believed that a great num- 
ber of the Benchers, who were regarded 
as ornaments to the Inn to which they 
belonged, would altogether decline the or- 
deal of a contested election. He believed, 
therefore, that the practical effect of the 
measure would be to deteriorate, not to 
improve, the character of the Bench—to 
make it not a more faithful but a less 
faithful representative of the Bar, and to 
render it unacceptable to the great body 
of the profession. The present elections 
of Benchers were conducted by small 
bodies, thus making each individual re- 
sponsible to public opinion; but if they 
diffused the power of election over the 
entire Bar, the responsibility of each in- 
dividual would be decreased, and in fact 
would be so diluted that practically it 
would cease to exist. With regard to the 
other portion of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s Bill, the character of the Bench 
as a tribunal of discipline had been referred 
to. It was alleged, on the one hand, 
that the Bench had acted too harshly with 
some gentleman who had appeared before 
it; but, on the other hand, it was accused 
of too great laxity in those very cases. He 
should leave the contradictory objections 
to answer themselves, and proceed to the 
next objection. His hon. and learned 
Friend had urged an objection against 
what he termed the secrecy of the tribunal. 
The tribunal, it was true, was not a cri- 
minal court, but one in the nature of a 
domestic forum; nevertheless, he felt 
bound to state that, in his opinion, if any 
man was put on histrial before the Benchers 
he had a right to demand that the pro- 
ceedings should be public. He also thought 
that every man placed in such a position 
had a right to insist that the tribunal 
which sat from day to day should be com- 
posed of the same Benchers each day, 
and that only those Benchers who had 
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heard the evidence should pronounce judg- 
ment. But those were provisions which 
the Benchers themselves were capable of 
adopting and enforcing without an Act of 
Parliament. He begged to state to the 
House—and he did so on authority —that 
the subject had been under the considera- 
tion of all the Benchers, and engaged their 
anxious attention ; and he had reason to 
believe that all those objections, so far as 
they prevailed, might be obviated by re- 
gulations made by the Benchers themselves, 
without the interference of Parliament. 
It might be necessary, after the Benchers 
had given full consideration to the matter, 
to apply to Parliament for an extension of 
their powers with respect to the examina- 
tion of witnesses and production of docu- 
ments, but these were questions which 
required far more consideration than his 
hon. and learned Friend had given to them. 
Such a measure should be introduced not 
by a private Member but by the Govern- 
ment, with the concurrence of those who 
were to carry it into effect. He was 


unable to enter upon the case of Mr. D. W. 
Harvey, which occurred many years ago. 
In that case the Benchers, no doubt, came 
to one conclusion, and a Committee of 
that House to another ; but was it a matter 
of logical necessity that the Select Com- 


mittee must be right, and the Benchers 
wrong? The only case in which he had 
been concerned as a Bencher was a recent 
and painful case, in which the Benchers 
were called upon to investigate the conduct 
of a Jate Member of that House. Mr, 
Edwin James was so far from objecting 
to the jurisdiction of the Benchers that he 
wrote to them to say that he had been 
maligned and calumniated, that he desired 
to have an opportunity of explaining his 
conduct, and that he should be able to 
show that he had not been guilty of the 
offences imputed to him. Mr. James ap- 
peared before the Benchers. He did not 
desire that the inquiry should be public. 
He was told by the Benchers, that if he 
desired to bring his friends, or any of 
them, to protect his interests, he could do 
so. Mr. James declined to avail himself 
of that permission. His hon. and learned 
Friend had talked of the exclusion of the 
press from these inquiries. At the desire 
of the Benchers, however, a shorthand 
writer was present, who took an accurate 
note of the whole of the evidence, and each 
morning a printed copy of the proceedings 
of the previous day was transmitted to Mr. 
James by the Benchers, Without going 
Mr. Collier 
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into the history of that case, he would 
simply say that after some witnesses had 
been examined, Mr. James, although in- 
vited to give an explanation, retired, and 
communicated to the Benchers, that if they 
would not adjudicate in the case, he would 
retire from practice at the Bar both in 
England and the colonies. If that proposal 
had been made earlier, it might have been 
acceded to; but, after the investigation 
had proceeded to that point, the Benchers 
thought it their duty to go on with it, 
The inquiry had been much talked about, 
and had been discussed in magazines and 
periodical papers; but he was not aware 
that it had been anywhere asserted that 
the decision of the Benchers was unjust. 
Another and more recent case, in which 
an hon. and learned Member of that House 
was concerned, had been alluded to. He 
was not a Bencher of the Inn of Court to 
which that hon. and learned Gentleman 
belonged, but some of the Benchers who 
conducted that case were also Members of 
the House, and they were doubtless pre- 
pared to give any explanation that might 
be required. He could not help thinking 
that a question of that magnitude, affecting 
the whole interests of the Bar, ought to 
have been introduced by higher authority, 
and after communication with those by 
whose instrumentality it could alone be 
carried. He would therefore ask the 
House, on behalf of the Bar, to reject a 
measure which was disapproved not only by 
the Benchers of the Inns of Court, but also 
by the Bar of Westminster Hall, who united 
in repudiating the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk as their representative. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word * now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
three months.”’ 


Mr. ROEBUCK seconded the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he had never 
known any instance in which the members 
of an ancient institution which required re- 
form, did not oppose every reform which 
was not approved of by themselves. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had asked 
them to look at the institution of the Bench 
as it now existed; but he could not see 
that the eminence of men upon the Bench 
and at the Bar had anything to do with the 
administration of the property of the Inns 
of Court. His hon. and learned Friend had 
represented the Bar as opposed to the Bill 
before the House. It was, however, very 
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difficult to elicit a general expression of opi- 
nion on the part of the Bar, since they had 
very little opportunity or inducement to con- 
sider questions of this nature. There was, 
however, a pretty general feeling that some 
change was necessary in the constitution 
of our Inns of Court. The question be- 
fore the House on the present occasion was 
simply the preamble of the Bill, which de- 
clared— 

“ Whereas it is desirable to amend the consti- 
tution of the four Inns of Court—that is to say, 
the Hon. Societies of Lincoln’s Inn, the Middle 
Temple, the Inner Temple, and Gray’s Inn, for 
the purpose of giving to the barristers of those 
societies a share in and control over their govern- 
ment, and the administration of their property and 
affairs, and also to provide a fit tribunal, with the 
necessary powers, for maintaining the discipline 
of the Bar, and hearing and determining questions 
relating thereto ; Be it enacted, &c.” 


He was confident that his hon. and learned 
Friend (Sir G. Bowyer) did not wish to 
press this Bill with any unseemly haste. 
[Sir Gzorce Bowyer: Hear, hear!] And 
he thought it might be advantageously re- 
ferred to a Select Committee upstairs if the 
principle were affirmed on the second read- 
ing. He could not agree with his hon. 
and learned Friend (Mr. Collier) that the 
Benchers in any degree resembled the Fel- 
lows of Colleges. The ancient practice 
was for the Benchers to select colleagues 
among the stuff gowns as well as silk, 
while the modern practice was that every 
Queen’s counsel should be elected a Bencher. 
The rule had, however, been departed from 
on one occasion. Recent disclosures of 
the most painful description had drawn at- 
tention to the fact that the character of the 
Bar did not stand quite so high as it used 
todo. Had his hon. and learned Friend 
ever, until lately, known a Queen’s counsel 
disbarred after receiving Her Majesty’s 
patent? Had he ever known until recent- 
ly a Queen’s counsel refused to be elected 
to the bench of his Inn? These cases 
were an answer to that general laudation 
of the profession in which his hon. and 
learned Friend had indulged, but which in 
the present day must be taken cum grano 
salis. His hon. and learned Friend had 
said that the persons accused had declined 
publicity ; and that although no reporters 
were present, a shorthand writer was in at- 
tendance. But where had the public had 
the opportunity of reading his notes of the 
evidence? Had the public no interest in 
publicity in such cases? Certain state- 
ments had been published relative to the 
evidence adduced ; but if rumour might be 
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believed, the ire of the Benchers had been 
greatly roused by the publication of these 
statements. It was the interest of the 
public as well as of the profession, that the 
character of members of the Bar should be 
above suspicion. Want of care in admit- 
ting members of the profession had a good 
deal to do with the present state of things. 
When a man had been once admitted, it 
was a serious matter to deprive him of the 
means of earning his daily bread. In the 
ease of an hon. Gentleman, still a Member 
of that House, the judgment of the 
Benchers against him had been ‘‘screened,”’ 
as it was called—that was to say, publish- 
ed and circulated. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman in question thereupon challeng- 
ed the Benchers to publish the evidence, 
but they had shrunk from so doing—from 
what motive he could not say. [He had, 
however, been told that the Benchers had 
not published the evidence because they 
had been threatened with an action if they 
did. _ Perhaps hon. and learned Gentle- 
men opposite who were Benchers of the 
Inn would tell the House whether that was 
the fact. In any event, he did not see 
how the Benchers could escape from this 
dilemma, Either their judgment was un- 
fair towards the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman against whom it had been pro- 
nounced, or, if the evidence justified the 
grave charges contained in that judgment, 
they had signally failed in their duty to- 
wards the profession and the public in not 
following it up by a sentence of expulsion 
from the Bar. He trusted that the House 
would affirm the principle which the hon, 
and learned Member for Dundalk had pro- 
posed for their acceptance—namely, that 
the constitution of the governing body of 
the Inns of Court required amendment, 
The Bill could then be referred to a Select 
Committee to consider its machinery and 
details, 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, he fully 
agreed with hon. Members in thinking that 
the public were largely interested in the 
good government of the Bar, and the only 
question then before the House was, what 
was the best mode in which that Govern- 
ment could be carried on? He was aware 
that a number of arguments might be 
used in favour of such a court of dis- 
cipiine as the Bill proposed ; but in all 
those cases the question was with re- 
spect to the balance of advantages and 
disadvantages; and he submitted that it 
would require a much stronger case than 
had been made out to induce the House, 
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without a single request or petition from 
the Bar, and with the feelings of the 
Benchers strongly opposed, to impose such 
a change upon tliat body as the hon, and 
learned Gentleman called upon them to do. 
A case had been mentioned in the House 
which led his hon. Friend the Member for 
Ayr to say that some change was desira- 
ble. He could not forbear, after such a 


statement, to refer to that case—a recent | 


and a painful one—which had been brought 
before the Bench of the Middle Temple, 
respecting an hon. and learned Member 
of the House (Mr. Digby Seymour). Te 
was quite sure that the gentlemen who 
acted upon that inquiry approached it with 
a sincere and carnest desire to do what in 
their judgment was just and fair in the 
matter. It was said that the tribunal was 
secret. All he could say was, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who was the 
subject of the investigation did not desire 
that it should be public, or that the inquiry 
should be conducted otherwise than in con- 
formity with what had long been the prac- 
tice of the Bench. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, indeed, not only submitted to 
the tribunal, but even requested that ano- 
ther inquiry, which was going on upon his 
own circuit, might be deferred until the 
judgment of the Bench had been given. 
He knew perfectly well the constitution of 
the body which was to decide his case ; 
he knew the mode in which it would act, 
and he submitted to the course of proce- 
dure, which was justified by the precedents 
of the Bench—namely, that the inquiry 
should be secret. He (Mr. M. Smith) would 
not say one word upon the merits of the 
case. It was sufficiently painful to have 
had to decide upon it, and he was quite sure 
that upon the discussion of a Bill simply 
relating to the good government of the 
Inns of Court, the House would forgive 
him if he did not attempt to enter upon 
the merits of a particular case. The mode, 
however, in which the investigation was 
conducted was one on which he might 
offer explanations to the House, and which 
might also be fairly commented on by the 
hon. and learned Member himself. It was 
said that the inquiry took place after din- 
ner, from which it was to be implied, he 
supposed, that the Benchers sat at a time 
when their judgments were not so well 
fitted to decide upon an important matter 
as they would be at an earlier period of 
the day. Well, that was a reproach which 
the Bench must share with that House, 
in which the most important delibera- 
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tions and discussions took place after 
they had dined. It might, however, be 
interesting if he told the House the mode 
in which the Bench conducted those in- 
quiries, What was done was this:—The 
Benchers dined at half-past five ; at seven 
o’clock every trace of the banquet was re- 
moved, the treasurer took the chair, and 
business was proceeded with in the most 
regular and formal manner. It was im- 
possible to get gentlemen who were largely 
engaged during the day to attend at any 
other tine. Another charge was, that the 
members were varying in their attendance, 
It would be much better that that should 
not be the case; and since attention had 
been called to the matter, he trusted care 
would be taken for the future to remove 
that cause of complaint. Though in a 
recent case the attendance was varying, 
the evidence taken was printed at the end 
of each day, and distributed among the 
members of the Bench; and he would 
undertake to say that not a single mem- 
ber gave his decision without having most 
carefully and anxiously read the evidence. 
He himself had not been able to attend 
at the commencement of the inquiry ; but 
having met the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Southampton in the robing-room 
of the courts, and having told him that he 
had not read the evidence, and therefore 
did not intend to take any part in the pro- 
ceedings, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said, ‘* You know it is all published ; you 
can read it ;”’ and he expressed a wish 
that he should attend. Having, therefore, 
attended after that request, he paid the most 
anxious attention to the case, and his vote 
was not given until he had carefully read 
and weighed the evidence which had been 
circulated. It was hardly in the power of 
the hon. and learned Member, however, 
to complain of the varying attendance of 
the members, for his attention had been 
called to the matter, and he expressed the 
most anxious desire to have the inquiry 
proceeded with. He held in his hand the 
minutes of the proceedings, a copy of which 
was furnished to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman every day, and he there found that 
after the eighth meeting the treasurer 
said to the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
‘‘ According to our rules, a quorum of nine 
is required. We are only seven. Would 
you wish that we should proceed?”” And 
the hon. and learned Gentleman's reply 
was— 

‘*T certainly do not demur to the jurisdiction. 
My anxiety is to get this matter closed as soon as 
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ible ; it presses with great weight upon me, 
and although there are only seven present, the 
evidence will be read by the others. I have no 
objection ; and if there be any objection on the 
part of others, I pray that it may be waived for 
my sake.” 
An objection had been urged that the 
Benchers ought to have disbarred the hon. 
and learned Member for Southampton or 
acquitted him altogether. But was there no 
middle course? In all other professions, in 
which discipline was exercised by a govern- 
ing body, there was a middle course. In 
the army an officer might be simply repri- 
manded or reprimanded severely ; indeed, in 
the army there was every grade of punish- 
ment and censure between the cashiering 
of an officer and his entire acquittal. Take 
the case of attorneys. If an attorney was 
brought before the court for something 
which he had done inconsistent with the 
practice of his profession, the court might 
strike him off the roll ; but it very frequent- 
ly happened that the court did not take 
that extreme course, and directed that he 
should not practice for a certain number 
of years, or that he should pay the costs 
of the application, or it would censure 
him for what he had done. Take another 
profession—that of the Church. Was 
there no intermediate punishment be- 
tween depriving a clergyman of his orders 
and absolute acquittal? Had they not eccle- 
siastical censures, and cases of clergymen 
who, after being suspended for a given num- 
ber of years, returned to the performance 
of all the offices of their sacred profession ? 
But, unfortunately, in this case the Bench- 
ers of the Middle Temple, by taking a 
middle course, had pleased neither one 
party nor the other. Nevertheless, the 
judgment to which they came was what 
in their conscience they believed the right 
one. Were they to visit a man too 
severely for that which was stated to 
have been done several years ago? It 
was impossible to rely upon some of the 
evidence with regard to facts which took 
place six or seven years ago. [Mr. Diasy 
Seymour: Nine or ten years ago.] But 
other facts appeared upon evidence too 
plain to be gainsaid, which required notice, 
and therefore, upon the whole, they came 
to the conclusion that it was their duty 
to take a middle course. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman, might, if he liked, 
appeal from the decision of the Benchers 
to the judges, and surely the House would 
think that those eminent dignitaries, free 
from all passion and prejudice, would 
form the most competent tribunal which 
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could be conceived to decide upon the ap- 
peal. He now turned to the other provisions 
of the Bill. As for the proposal to make 
the Benchers elective, he trusted the House 
would pause before they subjected the 
profession of the law to anything so un- 
comfortable as a popular election. At 
resent the Bar was an harmonious body. 
A laugh.| His hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir George Bowyer) laughed, but he 
was hardly a member of the Bar; he 
was an outsider—!Sir Gzorce Bowyer : 
Hear, hear! ]—and he could hardly judge 
of their feelings. He repeated that 
the Bar was an harmonious body, and it 
was much to the credit of the Bar of Eng- 
land, that although running the same race 
and for the same great prizes, there was 
usually to be found the best personal feeling 
among its members. He did not know 
anything which would so much interfere 
with that feeling as making the Benchers 
elective by the Bar. High-minded men 
would not submit to canvass for the elec- 
tion—they would have constant and indirect 
canvassing going on, and heart-burnings 
and jealousies which did not now exist. 
But the Benchers, properly speaking, were 
not self-elected. It was the Crown who 
virtually placed the Members of the Bar 
upon the Bench. It selected those whom it 
chose to honour by making them counsel 
for the Crown, and the Benchers raised 
the members so honoured to the Bench. 
It was said there were too many Benchers 
in that House, but that appeared to him to 
be an argument in favour of the existing 
state of things, because it showed that the 
Crown and the people concurred in be- 
stowing honour upon the same persons. 
For the reasons which he had stated, he 
hoped the House would not consent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. WALTER said, that as one of that 
numerous class of barristers called by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman “ outsiders,” 
and not having the most distant prospect 
of attaining that elevated position to which 
it was the object of the present Bill to 
facilitate the access of barristers, he might, 
perhaps, be allowed to give expression to 
the views which he had formed after at- 
tentively listening to the discussion, and 
to state the course which he would recom- 
mend his hon. and learned Friend to pur- 
sue with respect to the Bill now before 
the House. As for the reconstitution of 
the Inns of Court, he was disposed to 
agree with the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
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had just sat down. He had not himself 
the smallest wish to be intrusted with the 
elective franchise which the Bill would 
confer. Every man’s happiness was pretty 
much in an inverse ratio to the extent of 
his professional acquaintance with the gen- 
tlemen of the long robe, and the probabi- 
lity was, that the business of canvassing 
for the appointment of Benchers would fall 
into the hands of attorneys, who would 
pester every barrister they knew in order 
to promote the election of their friends, 
That would be one of the greatest annoy- 
ances to which the Bill of his hon. and 
learned Friend would subject them ; and 
he had heard no arguments which would 
induce him to rush into such a scheme for 
the reconstitution of the Inns of Court. 
With respect to the second part of the 
Bill, he agreed very much with the object 
of his hon. and learned Friend. In all 
probability they would never have heard 
of the Bill but for the very painful and un- 
happy inquiries that had lately taken place. 
He believed the interest taken by the pub- 
lic in the Bill was mainly confined to this 
point, whether the administration of do- 
mestic justice by the Benchers was satis- 
factory to the public and fair to the ac- 
cused. In his opinion, the present ar- 
rangement did not work in a satisfactory 
manner, and he thought it was for the in- 
terest of the public that those who were 
put on their trial before the Benchers 
should receive the benefit of a public in- 
quiry. It should be remembered that bar- 
risters were a privileged body, and their 
privileges affected the whole community. 
Every man was liable to be put on his trial 
in matters in which his life and property 
were involved. His life and property were 
placed in the hands of a privileged class 
practically appointed by the Benchers. If 
it were open to the public to select their 
own advocates, the public would have no- 
thing to complain of. But, considering 
that the public were really in the hands of 
the Benchers, and their interests in the 
hands of men whose character was guaran- 
teed by the Benchers, they had a right to 
know by what means they were deprived 
of the assistance of those men, or, in case 
suspicion attached to them, whether those 
suspicions were well-founded. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in referring to a 
middle course, mentioned the case of cler- 
gymen. But the analogy failed, because, 


although it was true that a clergyman 
might be suspended or deprived of his 
functions, he was subjected to neither pun- 
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ishment without a public examination before 
a public tribunal. He contended that the 
same rule should obtain with respect to 
barristers. The examination ought to be 
of a public character, the Benchers ought 
to have all the means and appliances pos- 
sessed by other tribunals, and whatever 
grounds they might have for suspending or 
disbarring a member of the profession 
ought to be easily accessible to the public. 
Some remarks had been made about the 
time of day at which these investigations 
took place. He would only observe on 
that point that the Roman poet had said— 
i Male verum examinat omnis 
* Correptus judex.” 

It might happen, however, that those post- 
prandial inquiries were more favourable to 
the accused than to the accuser. At all 
events, the public feeling of the country 
was such that it would no longes submit to 
see a man’s character taken away by a 
secret tribunal of that sort without know- 
ing whether justice was done in the case 
or not, He could not vote for the Bill of 
the hon. and learned Member, because it 
embraced two subjects of an entirely differ- 
ent character, with one of which only he 
thought they should attempt to deal, and 
because it would not be easy to say how 
the two things so mixed up would work 
together. He would therefore strongly 
recommend his hon. and learned Friend to 
withdraw the Bill for the present, and to 
reintroduce it next Session, not with a view 
to the reconstitution of the Inns of Court, 
but in order to secure that openness and 
fairness which existed in all other courts. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
appeared to him that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had brought in the Bill 
had wholly failed in showing that there 
was any practical mischief to be remedied. 
He had never heard a case in which there 
was 80 little apparent conviction, even in 
the mind of the mover, of its being well- 
founded. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had spoken of the subject of educa- 
tion, and of the management of the funds 
of the Inns of Court; but he had not 
stated what efforts had been made by 
the Benchers of late years to promote 
legal education in the profession. The 
hon. and learned Baronet had probably 
heard of the Council of Education—[Sir 
G. Bowyer: I was one of the lecturers 
myself.] Well, then, was the hon. and 
learned Baronet aware that in 1860 and 
1861 the contributions of the four Inns 
of Court for the purposes of education 
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amounted to between £2,000 and £3,000 
per annum, in addition to the fees: paid 
by students, and that considerable sums 
were now applied in support of a number 
of studentships? He thought that with 
reference to that important part of the 
functions of the Inns of Court no substan- 
tial grounds of complaint existed. With 
regard to the expenditure, the hon. and 
learned Baronet, when he introduced his 
Bill, absolved the Benchers of the different 
Inns from any suspicion of unfair dealing 
with the funds, and no real grievance in 
connection with the management of the 
funds was made out. He was not dis- 
posed to deny that some suggestions of 
the hon. and learned Baronet might be 
well worthy of consideration. In many 
cases it might be desirable that the tri- 
bunals which had to investigate the con- 
duct of members of the Bar should not be 
dependent on the voluntary attendance of 
witnesses, but should have the power of 
aes eng | their :.ttendance. That was, 
however, but a small part of the hon. and 
learned Member’s proposition, and he could 
not, because he might approve that, affirm 
the other main principles of the Bill. 
With regard to the question of publicity, 
he was not prepared to say that on some 
occasions publicity might not be desirable 
and just; but that was a point on which 
it was perfectly competent for the Inns of 
Court to lay down a rule of practice for 
themselves. By the 9th clause of the 
Bill it was proposed that the judges 
should sit in open court, unless all the 
parties agreed that the cases should 
be heard in private; and consequently 
the hon. and learned Baronet himself re- 
cognised the propriety, more or less, of 
an inquiry being conducted with closed 
doors. It did not appear to him that the 
hon. and learned Baronet had established 
a case of real and practical grievance, 
calling for the interference of Parliament; 
but, if evils existed, the remedy devised 
by the Bill was one in favour of which 
scarcely any one hon. Member had spoken. 
It was proposed that in future about one- 
half of the Benchers should be elected by 
the Bar, and the other half by the Benchers. 
Not a single petition had been presented 
from any member of the Bar in support 
of such a plan, and he had not been 
able to discover that any section of the 
Bar was favourable to it. Unless the hon. 
and learned Baronet could satisfy the 
House that the Benchers elected in the 
Way suggested would be better fitted for 
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their duties than the present Benchers, the 
scheme naturally fell to the ground. That 
had not been attempted to be proved, and 
probably it would not be the case. What 
was the present practice? Whenever a 
gentleman at the Bar obtained distinction, 
and had a silk gown conferred on him, he 
within a short period afterwards was called 
to the Bench of the Inn to which he be- 
longed. That was the general rule, al- 
most without exception. The result was, 
that those persons in the profession be- 
came members of the Bench who had given 
the best and most satisfactory proof which 
could ordinarily be given of their fitness 
for the position. But it must not be sup- 
posed that it was from that rank only that 
Benchers were formed ; for from time to 
time elections to the Bench took place 
from the ‘‘ utter Bar’’—from the body of 
barristers who had not obtained the dis- 
tinction of the silk gown ; and in that way 
the Benchers were enabled to obtain from 
time to time the valuable services of men 
of long standing, probity, and character, 
who, on personal grounds, had not thought 
fit to enter into competition for the dis- 
tinctions of the profession. There was 
another class to which the Bench was 
open; he meant that class of persons 
who, called to the Bar in early life, 
had not practised as barristers, but had 
obtained distinction in other careers, such 
as Jeremy Bentham and Hallam. The 
one had sat at the Bench of Lincoln’s Inn ; 
the other at that of the Inner Temple. Was 
it supposed that election by the Bar would 
be a better mode than the present of 
choosing members for the Bench? Un- 
less that was made out, a consideration of 
all the evils consequent on what was called 
popular election—its turmoil, excitement, 
and vexations—was sufficient to deter the 
House from entering on the proposed ex- 
periment. Thinking that no case had 
been made out to justify the passing of 
the present Bill, he should vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: Sir, I feel 
myself placed in a position of considerable 
difficulty ; for if I remain silent on the 
present occasion, an unfair and unjust 
construction may be put on my silence, 
not by any persons in this House, but by 
those who might peruse the debate in the 
newspapers. It is very painful to me to 
feel that my name is connected with the 
present discussion from the beginning to the 
end ; yet it is a satisfaction and consola- 
tion to reflect, that if it is now too late to 
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do me justice—though I trust it is not— 
some good may be derived from the cir- 
cumstances which have led to the intro- 
duction of my name into the debate, 
Without entering generally into the merits 
of the Bill, I heartily hope that the hon. 
and learned Baronet who has charge of it 
will, at all events, not retire from the po- 
sition which he has taken up without, at 
least, obtaining a pledge, now that atten- 
tion has been drawn to the subject, that 
an endeavour will be made in this or in 
some other form, to cope with the evils 
which exist. For myself, I do not shrink 
from the responsibility of saying that the 
system as it works at present is one under 
which it is almost impossible for any man 
who has made himself politically or pro- 
fessionally obnoxious, to expect impartial 
justice. I do not accuse any individual, 
but I blame the system. It is perfectly 
true that I did accost the hon. and 
learned Member for Truro (Mr. M. Smith) 
in Westminster Hall, and having a high 
respect for his personal character, his 
fairness, and impartiality, and feeling at 
the time great agony of mind in conse- 
quence of the course of an inquiry 
in respect to which prejudice was doing 
more than proof, I asked the hon. and 
learned Member, as a Bencher of the Inn 
to which he belonged, to be present at the 
investigation and hear the charges which 
would be brought forward under circum- 
stances which I might designate as atro- 
cious. It would have been all very well 
if the matters made the subject of charge 
had occurred only one or two years before. 
It would have been all very well, if I was 
only wearing a stuff gown and was fighting 
my way as a junior barrister, to select 
that time to investigate these matters if 
there was any ground for investigation. 
But it was a different thing when seven, 
eight, or nine years had passed away, when 
some men were in their graves and could 
no longer be called to give evidence, and 
when the ocean rolled between this coun- 
try and other men who might have given 
important evidence in my behalf. One 
fact must be remembered, that for many 
years past there were members in my pro- 
fession—members of the Bench, of the 
Middle Temple, and of the Northern Cir- 
cuit—who were aware of all the circum- 
stances which were afterwards used as the 
foundation of charges against me ; and if 
I do not complain of individuals, 1 do 
complain of that secret system which en- 
ables persons behind a man’s back, with- 
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out signing the bill of indictment, to pro- 
mote a charge against him from mo. 
tives it is not impossible to fathom. From 
this moment I will place the case in the 
hands of the House, and the House will 
judge whether or not I have acted best 
for my own character in not asking for a 
Committee of Inquiry ; and if the House 
should think that I have not taken a proper 
course, I shall rejoice if a Committce 
should then be appointed to investigate 
the entire matter. The first charge, in 
point of time and gravity, has reference to 
the end of the year 1852 and the beginning 
of 1853, and is to the effect that I was 
guilty of an act which, if there existed the 
remotest ground for concluding that there 
was one word of truth in the imputation, 
would have justly subjected me to be flung 
from the profession of the law as a rotten 
branch, and have rendered me unworthy 
to continue a Member of this House. 
This charge was, that in February, 1853, 
when I was chairman of a company iu 
the City, called the Waller Mining Com- 
pany, I, without the consent of a brother 
director, broke open and abstracted from 
a strong box, belonging to the late Captain 
Robertson, securities to the amount of 
£2,000 or £3,000 in value, and deposited 
those securities for the purpose of raising 
money on my own private account. A 
charge more monstrous could hardly be 
made; and it is one which shows the 
evils of the system to which the present 
Bill relates. I say that no member of the 
Bar ought to be placed on his trial upon 
such a charge, unless the parties institut- 
ing the trial were satisfied that there was 
some basis for so monstrous an accusation. 
But what was the basis in this case? 
Had this gentleman—Captain Robertson— 
a strong box? There was no proof of 
that ; it was all assumption. Were the 
securities taken by my hand? Again 
there was no proof—only assumption. 
Were the securities applied by me to raise 
money for my own use through a broker in 
the City ? This, again, was all assumption ; 
and nobody was called to prove it. The 
imputation was made, but not a particle 
of proof was adduced ; and a letter written 
in the course of the inquiry by a gentle- 
man, in which he stated something he had 
heard another gentleman say before he 
died in 1854, was the only ground for the 
infliction of this cruel imputation! But 
how did I meet the charge? By joining 
issue on every point and demonstrating my 
innocence. It was my misfortune in an 
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evil hour when Member for Sunderland to 
become chairman of a public company ; 
and I thoroughly deplored the circum- 
stance, for the business of my profession 
and my absence on circuit rendered it im- 
possible for me to attend to the duties of 
the office. In the beginning of the year 
1853 my co-directors in that company, 
having formed some connection upon the 
Stock Exchange, entered into transactions 
which I did not understand and with which 
I distinctly refused to connect myself. 
They engaged in buying up shares and 
involved themselves in large liabilities. 
Having received messages to come up to 
town, I attended the board of directors be- 
fore one of the settling days in February, 
1853, and the directors told me that they 
were afraid that there had been some 
treachery in their own ranks ; that they ex- 
pected that on the next settling day some 
shares, involving large liabilities, would be 
delivered, for which their brokers would, in 
consequence, be responsible. I told them 
that they had signed an agreement to 
which every one of them was a party, but 
to which my name was not attached ; but 
that though I was not legally bound, I felt 
it my duty to save the eredit of the Board, 
and that therefore, whatever might be the 
risk and difficulty, I would join them and 
share the responsibility. 1 then said to the 
directors, among whom was Captain Robert- 
son, whose imaginary strong box I am ac- 
cused of having broken open, ‘‘ Bring up 
your securities, and assist me in getting 
money.” Upon the following day Captain 
Robertson brought up three debentures of 
the Army and Navy Club—the maximum 
price of which was never more than £300, 
instead of £3,000 — and handed them 
not to myself, but to a gentleman now 
alive, a director of the company, who had 
charge of the securities. I handed in se- 
eurities of my own to the value of £15,000 
or £16,000, and they were all put to- 
gether with other securities of other di- 
rectors for the purpose of meeting the 
difficulties which were imminent. The 
settling day came; Captain Robertson 
was absent from illness, but I was there. 
The anticipations proved true. Shares 
were delivered which the brokers did not 
expect to receive. The consequence was, 
that on some of them losses were falling, 
and to others there was a prospect almost 
of ruin. There was one gentleman, Mr, 
Helps, an old member of the Stock Ex- 
ones gentleman, I am glad to say, 
now living — who had purchased shares, 
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but not for me, who sent over word in the 
afternoon, that if he did not get £2,500 
in the course of half an hour, he should 
be declared upon the Stock Exchange. 
I proposed to my fellow directors that we 
should go to Messrs. Price and Brown, of 
No. 4, Change Alley, and request a loan 
of money on our securities to pay this debt. 
Under these cireumstances we were taking 
out our securities, when some one said, 
‘Here are Captain Robertson’s deben- 
tures,”’ I said, ‘‘ You can take them ; I will 
take my own, and be responsible for my own 
acts in this matter.’ Accordingly, accom- 
panied by two of the directors, I went, car- 
rying the bundle of my own securities, and 
those gentlemen carrying those of Captain 
Robertson, to Price and Brown, who, on the 
deposit of all those securities, handed over 
a cheque for £2,500, which never was in 
my hands, but was handed by them to Mr. 
Helps to pay his debt. Not one shilling of 
that money did I ever receive. Not one 
shilling of that debt did I owe. When I 
was before the Benchers on this charge, I 
called Mr. Price; I called Mr. Helps; and 
I called some of my brother directors. 
Moreover, I was able to produce a letter 
written months after these securities were 
deposited, in which Captain Robertson ad- 
dressed me as ‘‘ Dear Seymour,’’ and ap- 
plied to me to assist him in obtaining terms 
of compromise and redeeming these securi- 
ties. I handed the letter to the Benchers, 
who required a witness to the handwriting ; 
and when they had an affidavit of Messrs. 
Cox and Greenwood’s clerk, it was proposed 
to adjourn the inquiry in order to take his 
oral evidence! Such was the case of Cap- 
tain Robertson; and what was the verdict 
of the Benchers with respect toit? It was 
‘* Not proved.’’ Now, I want to know how 
is a man to cope with false accusations if 
his brother barristers, after evidence like 
that, and with a case so weak as a charge 
and so clear as a defence, are content 
to find a verdict of ‘* Not proved,’’ and re- 
frain from speaking out like Englishmen, 
declaring that their unanimous decision 
was ‘* Not guilty.”” But this is not all of 
which I complain ; for after this equivocal 
verdict I complain of the subsequent 
comment of the Benchers respecting the 
‘‘ recklessness of my assertion in venturing 
to take credit for doing an act which was 
little short of romantic generosity.” If 
the Benchers had told me that they in- 
tended to dispute my veracity in their 
Parliament Chamber, I would have been 
prepared to produce the broker’s notes, 
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and other evidence, showing what liability 
I had taken on myself. I complain of the 
gross injustice of the judgment of the 
Benchers, and I think the House will not 
blame me for taking this the first opportu- 
nity of explaining the nature of Captain 
Robertson’s case, and of declaring how 
eruel an imputation has been made on my 
veracity, simply because the Benchers 
thought that the generosity I laid claim 
to was too ‘“‘romantic” for lawyers to 
believe ! 

Another matier mixed up with this 
inquiry is called ‘ Coutts’s case,’’ with 
respect to which there was not a particle 
of evidence except an alleged conversation, 
held seven years ago, with a former agent 
of the Carlton Club. The charge was that 
I had deposited shares belonging to the 
company I have just mentioned, of which 
I was chairman, at Coutts’s bank, to raise 
money which I put into my own pocket. 
The proof was, that in answer to a ques- 
tion some years ago, as to who were the 
chief holders of Waller shares, I named 
Coutts’s bank. On this slender basis was 
at once raised the foul and ludicrous charge 
which the Middle Temple Benchers called 
on me toanswer! My answer to that was, 
that the shares so deposited were voted to 
me by the board of directors as payment 
for enormous advances, for which I had 
never been repaid ; and that every shilling 
I had raised at Coutts’s had been applied 
by me as a further loan to that very com- 
pany, and was raised on shares of which 
I alone was owner. I produced as a wit- 
ness a director of the company—a Middle- 
sex magistrate, well known to many Mem- 
bers of this House, Mr. Edmund Halswell 
—who actually moved the resolution by 
which those shares had been put absolutely 
at my disposal; and I handed in a letter 
from Messrs. Coutts, who stated that nei- 
ther directly nor indirectly were they par- 
ties to the inquiry before the Benchers. 
What I complain of is, that when I was 
put on my trial, use was made of the name 
of an ancient and honourable firm in con- 
nection with the transaction. ‘* Coutts’s 
case” was no more ‘ Coutts’s”’ than 
** Robertson’s case” was ‘‘ Robertson’s ”’! 
With regard to the system of inquiry by 
the Benchers, I complain that it is unsatis- 
factory, as some members attend on one day 
and do not attend on another. The hon. and 
learned Member for Truro (Mr. M. Smith) 
said that on one occasion I consented to the 
continuance of the proceedings when only 
seven members were present ; but I was 
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exhausted, having waited so long to meet 
the charges—charges which, if made in 
any court of justice, would have been 
scouted. Sick at heart, and weary of so 


‘prolonged an investigation, I did consent to 


the inquiry going on; but does that prevent 
me from now complaining of a system under 
which such a state of things could be to- 
lerated? It is impossible that printed evi- 
dence ean supply the place of the vivd voce 
testimony of witnesses. There is something 
in the manner of men, and in their mode 
of giving evidence, which is favourable to 
the ascertainment of truth. But that is 
not all; for, if the Benchers had published 
the evidence taken before them, it would 
have been seen that they have so mixed 
up the cases together, and produced 
such a confused and inextricable medley, 
that I defy the hon. and learned Member 
for Truro to assert that any man read. 
ing the printed evidence alone could arrive 
at the same satisfactory judgment as he 
could have done had he been present and 
heard the witnesses. 

I have now to inform the House that 
there was a third charge brought against 
me. It arose out of an alleged compro- 
mise of an action brought against me se- 
veral years ago, which, in the formal lan- 
guage of special pleading, imputed to me 
a breach of trust as to which the evidence 
of my accuser demonstrated my innocence. 
My answer, among other things, to the 
Benchers was, that if I had acted impru- 
dently or injudiciously in consenting to 
terms of peace in that action, at all events 
I had for my counsel two of the ablest 
men at the Bar—Mr. Serjeant Shee and 
Mr. Randal Bennett —who considered that 
my honour would be safe in agreeing to 
what they recommended. They advised 
me to accept the compromise, and I acted 
upon their advice. A learned judge, now 
living, Mr. Justice Wightman, suggested 
that course being taken. The Benchers 
have acquitted me upon that charge, as 
well as upon the two others, but I ask the 
House whether there was not something 
wrong in their whole proceedings. In 
England we have tribunals for the trial of 
almost every species of offence. Let the 
Benchers inquire into alleged professional 
delinquencies if they please, but I con- 
tend that I ought not to have been placed 
upon my trial under the circumstances as 
they stood; and, at all events, before 
placing me upon my trial, the Benchers 
should have been impressed with a higher 
sense of the gravity of the charges brought 
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against me, and should have shown some 
little commiseration for my outraged feel- 
ings on hearing such an accusation. It 
has been said that I pleaded guilty to some 
of the charges. But what did I ‘plead 
guilty”? to? To nothing for which I need 
blush. I have told the House that 1 
took upon myself enormous liabilities in 
1853. Those liabilities were so heavy, 
exceeding £20,000, that although I was 
able to pay off a great many of them, the 
remainder nearly oppressed me, and I was 
obliged to apply for terms from my credi- 
tors. The difficulties under which I la- 
boured at that time were not brought upon 
me by any dishonourable conduct on my 
part, but were the result of that act of 
“ romantic generosity’ of which the Bench- 
ers think me incapable. In 1855 the at- 
torney of a gentleman who held my un- 
dertaking to pay a large sum arising out 
of those very matters put himself in com- 
munication with me. I settled the prin- 
cipal debt, and, in writing to the attorney, 
who I then thought was a personal friend 
and client of my own, I suggested to him 
that his bill of costs was heavy, and stated 
that I should be happy to hold any briefs 
which he might intrust to me, setting them 
off against the amount of his claim. In mak- 
ing that suggestion I may have committed 
a thoughtless act; but the case was one in 
which, if professional etiquette pointed one 
way, personal honesty pointed another; 
and the worst that can be said of me is 
that I considered how I could most expedi- 
tiously pay my debts, rather than whether 
I might not offend against some abstract 
and indefinite rule of the profession. For 
upwards of sixteen years, through good 
and evil report, I have worked my way 
steadily at the Bar, and the only charge, 
after a twelvemonths’ inquisition, estab- 
lished against me, is that on one oceasion 
I offered to hold briefs to pay a debt ho- 
nestly due! Some time ago a statement 
—I will not now call it a libel—reflecting 
upon my character, appeared in a legal 
publication. Glad to seize the first oppor- 
tunity of vindicating myself, I have called 
upon the author to justify his imputations. 
That is the second challenge I have given. 
My first demand was that the Benchers 
should publish their proceedings ; my next 
step has been to call upon those who accuse 
me to prove their charges. I now place 
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myself in the hands of the House. My 
guilt, if it can be proved, would reflect upon 
the aggregate honour and dignity of any 
assembly of which I may happen to be a 
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member. Already I have appealed to a 
jury of my countrymen, but I should be 
only too glad to adopt any other course 
which, if followed by a favourable result, 
might give me the hope of recovering 
those friendships that seem now estranged, 
and that position in this House to which, 
owing to the rank I hold in my profession, 
I may be fairly entitled to aspire. 

Mr. BOVILL: Sir, as the only Bencher 
of the Middle Temple who has the honour 
of a seat in this House, I wish to make a 
few observations in reply to the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman. Out 
of respect to the House, I shall not attempt 
to enter into the merits of a case which 
formed the subject of an investigation ex- 
tending over fifteen days, and the evidence 
in which fills no fewer than 700 printed 
pages. When, however, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman arraigns the conduet of 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple, when 
he complains that we had no right to enter 
upon the inquiry at all, and when upon 
that ground he asks the House to deprive 
the Benchers of a power which they have 
wielded with satisfaction to the profession 
and the public for so many years, | feel that 
I am bound to state the reasons why we 
deemed it to be our imperative duty to inves- 
tigate the charges brought against him as 
a member of our Inn. It is not my inten- 
tion to enter minutely into the particulars 
of each of those charges, or to explain 
how they came to the knowledge of the 
Benchers. There is one case, however, 
which will show beyond the possibility of 
doubt that it behoved the Benchers to 
institute an inquiry. Some time ago 
a serious charge against the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was brought before a 
committee of the circuit to which he be- 
longs. It was no less than a charge of 
having defrauded a Mr. Parker of £500, 
and of having allowed, without defence, a 
judgment to be filed in Court against him 
upon that charge. An investigation took 
place before the members of the Northern 
Cireuit. Mr. Parker was examined, The 
hon. and learned Gentleman denied the 
truth of the charge, though he acknow- 
ledged that he had permitted a judgment 
to pass against him, whereupon Mr, Par- 
ker at once said, that if his word were dis- 
puted—if there were any doubt about the 
charge of fraud, he would withdraw the 
judgment which he had obtained, and try 
the case before a jury. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had thus an opportu- 
nity of trying the case before a jury, but 
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up to the present hour he has not availed 
himself of it. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: I have ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

Mr. BOVILL: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says he has accepted the chal- 
lenge, but the judgment remains upon the 
files of the court, and by his own admis- 
sion he has been guilty of fraud. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: The judg- 
ment is not on the files of the court. 

Mr. BOVILL: It may have been re- 
moved temporarily, but at the time the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple were 
called upon to investigate the accusations 
brought against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman there was a judgment on the 
files of the court, in an action which 
charged him with having defrauded Mr. 
Parker of £500, he having admitted that 
charge to be true. The hon. and ‘earned 
Gentleman, moreover, was challenged to 
have the case tried before a jury, but he had 
declined to avail himself of the opportunity. 
Under these circumstances will any hon. 
Gentleman in this House venture to tell 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple, that 
there being upon the records of the court 
a judgment which charged one of the mem- 
bers of their Inn with fraud—a charge, re- 
member, which was admitted to be true by 
the person against whom it was brought— 
they were not entitled to institute an in- 
quiry into the matter? Let me remind the 
House, too, since a discussion has been 
provoked by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, that he holds the position of a judge, 
being the Recorder of animportant Borough. 
After the statement which he has just ad- 
dressed to the House, I feel bound to ask 
the Government whether they do not 
think that some inquiry should be made 
into the charges which have been brought 
against him. We are not now consider- 
ing the details of those charges, but there 
are one or two points to which I may be 
allowed to refer. The usual practice, 
when a member of the Bar obtains the 
rank of Queen’s counsel, is that he sends 
the patent to the Benchers of his Inn, 
= to an application for a seat on the 

ench. When the hon. and learned 
Gentleman obtained the rank of Queen’s 
counsel, he did not send in his patent, 
nor did he venture to present himself to 
the Benchers in the ordinary way. It 
was also known to most members of the 
Middle Temple, and indeed was current 
in the profession at the time, that he had 
endeavoured to be made a serjeant at law, 
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and had not been successful. What hap- 
pened then? After a critical period in this 
House the hon. and learned Gentlemen, 
who wanted to be a serjeant, had conferred 
upon him the rank of one of Her Majesty’s 
counsel. The failure of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to send in the patent 
which made him a Queen’s counsel natu- 
rally produced an impression that there 
must be some cause for it, but there is no 
foundation for the statement, that in re- 
solving to enter into an inquiry, the 
Benchers of the Middle Temple were actu- 
ated by any feeling of personal animosi- 
ty. We did not suggest the charges 
against the hon. and learned Gentleman ; 
the charges were presented to us, and it 
was our imperative duty—a duty from 
which we could not escape—to investigate 
them. I am not authorized to say who 
sent the first communication to us; but 
I may state that the communication of 
these facts which prevented the rank 
of serjeant being conferred upon the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was placed 
before the Bench, and was the founda- 
tion of our proceedings. The conclu- 
sion we came to was, that the facts and 
circumstances which justified the exelu- 
sion of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
from the rank of serjeant ought to be in- 
vestigated, and no one can doubt, that con- 
sidering the gravity of the charge brought 
against him in the Parker case, the proper 
course for the Benchers to pursue was to 
institute an inquiry, and, if satisfied of the 
truth of the accusation, to disbar him and 
expel him from the profession. An inquiry 
took place before a committee of the Bencli- 
ers; Mr. Parker was examined. During 
the whole of those proceedings there was 
a judgment on the records of the court— 
where, for anything I know, it still re- 
mains—convicting the hon. and learned 
Gentleman of fraud. But the Benchers 
did not accept his own admission of guilt 
as conclusive of the fact; on the con- 
trary, they went into all the circumstances 
connected with the judgment, and they 
offered the hon. and learned Gentleman 
every opportunity of explaining why he 
had submitted to it. Moreover, they gave 
him the benefit of every doubt which could 
be suggested in the case, and eventually 
they did not find him guilty, but pro- 
nounced the charge not proved—the fraud 
not established. Is the hon. and learned 


Gentleman now prepared, in the face of the 
evidence produced against him, to ask the 
House to express the opinion that the Ben- 
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chers ought to have pronounced him not 
uilty ? Ifit was proved by facts admitted 
by himself that he had received money for 
one purpose and had applied it to another, 
is he to complain that the Benchers, while 
finding the charge of fraud not proved, 
censured him for the mode in*which he 
dealt with the cash? Surely if we thought 
upon the evidence adduced that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was deserving of 
censure, it was our bounden duty to express 
that censure. It is all very well for the 
hon. and learned Gentleman to ask the 
House to express an opinion upon his own 
version of the facts. I do not desire to 
follow him into the particulars of each 
individual case, but the charges brought 
against him were of a very serious cha- 
racter. The Parker case I have stated. 
The Robertson case was neither more nor 
less than a charge of stealing securities. 
Does the hon. and learned Gentleman mean 
to say that such a charge, when brought 
against a person lately made a Queen’s 
counsel is not to be investigated by the 
Benchers of the Inn to which he belongs ? 
In the other case, the charge was that he 
had misappropriated certain shares in a 
Company, of which he was a director, and 
had used them for his own purposes with 
the Messrs. Coutts. Will any man venture 
to say that that is not a charge which 
ought to be investigated? Such are some 
of the matters which were brought before 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple. The 
only course which could be adopted, as it 
appears to me, was that a committee 
should ascertain whether there were good 
grounds for investigating the charges. We 
adopted that course, and what was the 
result? The Committee came to the con- 
clusion, in the first place, that there were 
not sufficient grounds for inquiry into va- 
rious matters, other than those I have 
mentioned, which had been brought under 
our notice. Does that show any desire 
to place the hon. and learned Gentleman 
on his trial without proper cause? Yet 
he asks the House to express the opinion 
that the Benchers were wrong in putting 
him upon his trial at all. I now come 
to the mode in which the inquiry was 
conducted. The regulation in the Middle 
Temple is that in eases of this description 
there should be nine members present, and 
that the same nine members should attend 
throughout the inquiry. From the length 
of this investigation and the varied subjects 
brought under the attention of the Bench, 
it happened that the same nine members 
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were not always present ; but as soon as 
that circumstance was discovered, it was 
communicated to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, who was asked whether he 
wished the proceedings to be commenced 
de novo. t his own desire the proceed- 
ings were continued—continued without 
the slightest objection of any sort or kind 
from him, until after he heard the result 
of the inquiry. So with respect to the 
time of the sittings. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had objected to the 
Benchers holding their sittings at the time 
this House does—namely, after dinner, 
arrangements would have been made for 
holding the inquiry at a season of the 
year when it could have been conducted 
in the day-time, but not a word was 
heard from him on the subject. It is well 
enough when all is over to make com- 
plaints about the constitution of the tri- 
bunal and the time of the sittings, but 
when the hon. and learned Gentleman talks 
of the changes which took place from time 
to time in the members of the Bench, I 
would ask him who, towards the end of 
the proceedings, solicited one gentleman 
who had not heard the evidence to attend 
the sittings, and so alter the constitution 
of the court? Why, it was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself, and therefore 
he has no right to complain upon that 
score. At the conclusion of the case, when 
the evidence filled upwards of 700 printed 
pages, there was no member of the Bench 
prepared to undertake the delivery of a 
judgment upon it. The case was adjourned 
for a considerable period, in order that 
every member of the Bench might have an 
opportunity of reading the evidence. I 
can say, that the evidence was gone over 
with the greatest possible care ; 1, for one, 
devoted whole days to it; and the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had the benefit of 
every doubt which could be suggested. 
We had to decide upon the printed evi- 
dence ; but such is the case with the House 
of Lords, the Privy Council, and other tri- 
bunals. I am at a loss to understand how 
it can be said that the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple erred in their duty to the 
public, to the profession, or to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, Upon the three 
charges they took a very lenient course. 
They did not find the hon. and learned 
Gentleman guilty ; they pronounced the 
cases not proved; but they felt it their 
duty, at the same time, to pass a severe 
censure upon the accused—a censure 
called forth by facts which were too clear 
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to be disputed. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman objects to the decision of the 
Benchers, and questions the propriety of 
their censure, there is a legitimate and 
proper course open to him. Let him ap- 
peal to the Judges; for the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, in considering his case and 
pronouncing their judgment upon it, acted 
not only under a strong sense of responsi- 
bility, but with the knowledge that their 
decision might be appealed from to the 
Judges of the land. Is the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to come here, and, in 
a discussion upon the second reading of a 
Bill like that now before us, to wind up 
his own version of the facts by asking the 
House to express an opinion upon the con- 
duct of the Benchers of the Middle Tem- 
ple? I should have thought, that if he 
objects to the judgment which has been 
pronounced, it would be more correct to 
aie to the Judges, and to ask them 
whether they are of the same opinion as 
the Benchers. I regret that I should have 
been led—by necessity led—to make any 
observations that have an appearance of 
hostility to the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, but it is necessary that the House 
should understand this charge. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman, however, has not 
thought fit to appeal to the Judges, nor has 
he appealed to the public. It is true he 
has asked the Benchers to publish the evi- 
dence, but it is no part of our duty to do 
so. He has the evidence in his own pos- 
session, and he is at liberty to publish it 
if he pleases. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: I have not 
the whole of it. 

Mr. BOVILL: The hon. and learned 
Gentleman has the whole of the evidence 
with the exception of a small interlude, 
which, though it is quite immaterial to the 
case, I may describe to the House. One 
of the witnesses examined before us was a 
gentleman who was introduced by the hon. 
and learned Member himself. He was 
cross-examined with respect to some let- 
ters which happened to be in the possession 
of the Bench. The cross-examination was 
not particularly agreeable to the witness, 
and on the second occasion he asked per- 
mission to look at the letters. Instead 
of continuing to answer the questions ad- 
dressed to him, he quietly took the let- 
ters, said they were his property, and 
put them into his pocket. I do not 


want to make the hon. and learned Gen- 

tleman responsible for the conduct of his 

Friend ; the incident I have narrated has no 
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bearing upon the case, and I assert again, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman has 
the whole of the 700 pages of the evidence 
and may publish it to-morrow if he pleases, 
It will thus be seen that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has the choice of two 
tribunals. “ There is an appeal to the 
Judges—he declines it ; and there is an 
appeal to the public—he does not avail 
himself of it. It is true he attended a 
public meeting in Southampton and made 
his own statement of the facts, declaring, 
among other things, that he had obtained 
an acquittal in an honourable manner. 
The people of Southampton must have 
been remarkably astonished when they 
came to read the severe censure of which 
the hon. and learned Gentleman now com- 
plains. But the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has not published the evidence, and 
consequently he has not appealed to the 
public. Nor let the House forget that he 
has had an opportunity of bringing the case 
in which a judgment stands against him 
before a jury. He has not adopted that 
course. [Mr. Diesy Seymour: I have.] 
About a year ago the case had: never been 
brought to trial ; and if the hon. and learned 
Gentleman says he intends to take that 
step now, I will tell the House why—since 
that time Mr. Parker has died. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: I had re- 
solved upon it before his death, or even his 
illness, 

Mr. BOVILL: The last time this case 
was before the Benchers the judgment 
was standing against the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and I am very much mis- 
taken if it does not still remain on the 
files of the Court. It is also important to 
remark that after the Benchers pronounced 
their decision the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man ceased to be a member of the mess of 
the Northern Circuit. 1 regret that it has 
been my lot to be obliged to occupy the 
time of the House with these personal mat- 
ters, but I should like to know why the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not ask 
the Home Secretary to have an investi- 
gation into his conduct at the Home Office, 
in order to see whether he should retain 
the office of Recorder; or why he did not 
come here and ask for a Committee of In- 
quiry to ascertain whether he ought any 
longer to remain a Member of this House. 
I do not mean to say that he is guilty, but 
I do say that when he has had an oppor- 
tunity of appealing to the Judges, to the 
public, toa jury, to the Home Secretary, 
or to the House—and when he has not 
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- yentured to go before any one of these tri- 
bunals—it is rather too much for him to ask 
the House, upon his evidence alone, to pass 
a judgment in his favour and to condemn 
the conduct of the Benchers. Passing from 
that subject to the Bill before the House, 
I would observe that a Royal Commission 
was appointed in 1854, and the result was 
that after a year’s consideration on the very 
important subject referred to them, they 
came to a certain conclusion with reference 
to the constitution of the Ions of Court. 
They recommended that a legal university 
should be established with a Chancellor, a 
Vice Chancellor, and a senate, and that the 
university should be composed of delegates 
from the four Inns of Court. If there 
should be any reform in the constitution of 
those bodies, I think it would be only right 
that any Bill to be brought in should be in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Commission. This Bill does not at all 
carry out those recommendations. I will 
only express my opinion, that if the propo- 
sitions of the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
as embodied in this Bill, were carried out, 
there is searcely a Gentleman who is now 
willing to undertake the duties of the office 
of a Bencher who would then be willing 
to devote his time and attention to them, 
and I say that there is no case made out 
for this Bill. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: Sir, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman has referred 
to the Parker case, and has stated that 
there was a judgment filed against me, 
by which I confessed a fraud. He might 
have added that I produced the evidence 
not only of the clerk of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where the judgment is re- 
corded, but also of gentlemen of high re- 
putation at the Bar, including Mr. Lush, 
Q.C., to show that the judgment is en- 
tirely confined to an admission of the 
debt, and excludes altogether the notion 
of fraud. I proved that it was under that 
impression that my counsel advised me to 
submit to the judgment ; and I may add 
that one of them offered to make an affi- 
davit that my representation was correct. 
Upon that point, therefore, the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
entirely inaccurate. Nay, more; Mr. 
O'Malley, Q.C., and Mr. Knowles, Q.C., 
both brother Benchers of the hon, and 
learned Member, concurred in the opi- 
nion of Mr, Lush. As for the gentleman 
who was examined on my behalf, that 
matter will probably occupy the attention 
of a jury, and I will say no more con- 
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cerning it than this—that he ascertained 
that the Benchers had got possession of his 
private letter-book, which was stolen from 
his office some time ago, and were mak- 
ing use of garbled extracts, which had no- 
thing to do with the subject-matter of 
inquiry, to shake his evidence. He did 
take possession of his property, and was 
afterwards charged at the police station 
with stealing the book ; but the officer on 
duty dismissed the case, and gave the 
Benchers who preferred it a wholesome 
admonition. The case, however, is now 
before another tribunal. 

Mr. BOVILL: It is quite true, as 
stated by the hon, and learned Gentleman, 
that he offered evidence to show that the 
judgment was not an admission of fraud ; 
but it is right I should inform the House 
that there was evidence, distinct evidence, 
the other way. 

Mr. DIGBY SEYMOUR: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman now qualifies his 
previous statement, but I deny that there 
was a single atom of evidence the other 
way. I dispute everything the hon. and 
learned Member has said as totally mis- 
representing the facts. 

Si GEORGE GREY: I do not rise, 
Sir, to take any part in the discussion on 
the second reading of this Bill, but I 
wish to say a few words in conse- 
quence of the appeal which has been 
made to me upon the personal question in- 
troduced into it connected with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Southampton. I do not mean to express the 
slightest opinion that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who last addressed the House 
could do otherwise than he has done. I 
think the Benchers were bound to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the case after the 
manner in which the character of the 
hon. and learned Member for Southamp- 
ton had been impugned. I must say I 
think the House is perfectly incompetent 
to express any opinion on the case, being 
with regard to the nature of the inquiry 
totally in the dark, having not one tittle 
of evidence before it, not knowing how 
the charges originated, what the specific 
charges were, nor how the inquiry was 
conducted. The statements made’ with 
great confidence on both sides should not 
therefore influence the House; but if 
there be any means of obtaining a judicial 
investigation, that course should certainly 
be adopted, I should not have risen at 
all but for two statements made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Guildford, 
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He has stated that the rumours affecting 
the conduct and character of the hon. and 
Jearned Member for Southampton had been 
long in circulation, and that having applied 
to be made a serjeant-at-law, and been 
refused the coif, the hon. and learned 
Member for Southampton, at a critical 
period in party politics, had received the 
promotion of a silk gown from the pre- 
sent Government. Sir, I speak in the 
name of the Government of which the 
late Lord Campbell was a distinguish- 
ed Member, and I feel bound to deny 
altogether the imputation against him 
and the Government of which he was 
amember. In the first place, I am sure, 
that if these rumours did exist, and if they 
reached the ears of Lord Campbell, he 
could not have attached any importance to 
them ; and he would have been justified in 
attaching no importance to them, in the 
absence of any action on the part of the 
Benchers—the legal competent tribunal 
to investigate those charges—or any 
notice being taken of them during the 
whole time those rumours were afloat. 
I cannot distinctly deny—for I have 
not the means of denial, that these 
rumours did reach Lord Campbell; but 
if they did, and if he had thought they 
had any valid foundation he, I am sure, 
would not, for the sake of serving any po- 
litical purpose, have taken the course im- 
puted to him. What foundation is there 
for the assertion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman? I am not aware that in 
February, 1861, any political crisis was 
impending which could have induced Lord 
Campbell to act as has been stated. 
I can remember no such crisis—and 
I can appeal to every man who knew 
him to say whether Lord Campbell was 
base enough to act in the manner im- 
puted to him. But, again, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has rather im- 
puted to myself some negligence in this 
matter, in not having instituted an inquiry 
at the Home Office, in order to ascertain 
whether the hon. and learned Member for 
Southampton should retain the judicial 
position he had for many years occupied 
as Recorder of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman must be 
aware that recorders do not hold office 
during the pleasure of the Government, 
but during good behaviour, and I am not 
awere of any investigation that could have 
been instituted by me with a view to as- 
certain on what foundation these charges 
were made. But if I had been of opinion 
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that they had some foundation, what could 
I have done with regard to the appoint- 
ment the hon. and learned Member for 
Southampton held? All I knew was that 
an inquiry towards the close of last year 
was conducted by the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple, which they thought it 
their duty to institute, and which, I 
admit, after the speech of the hon. and 
learned Member for Guildford, it was 
their duty to institute; and the result 
of that inquiry was, that they were of opi- 
nion that the hon. and learned Member 
for Southampton was a fit person to con- 
tinue a Queen’s counsel, and to act as a 
member of the Bar and of that society 
the honour of which was in their keeping. 
It never occurred to me that it was my duty 
to institute an inquiry into charges which 
were never laid before me, of which and 
of the evidence in support of them I was 
wholly ignorant, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther the hon, and learned Member for 
Southampton, being allowed by the ver- 
dict of the Benchers to remain a member 
of the Bar and to act as a Queen’s coun- 
sel, should still retain his office of Re- 
corder. Sir, under these circumstances, 
I hold that no blame whatever can attach 
to the Government on this account. At 
the same time, I must say, that if there is 
an appeal now open from the decision of 
the Benchers of the Middle Temple to the 
Judges, I think the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman ought to have recourse to it; for 
I must say the House is, in my opinion, 
incompetent to entertain such a question or 
to decide it as satisfactorily as the Judges. 

Mr. BOVILL: I beg to say that I did 
not impute the slightest blame, and never 
intended to make the slightest charge of 
neglect against the right hon, Baronet. I 
was led to make the observation I did in 
order to show that the hon. and learned 
Member for Southampton had never courted 
any investigation. With respect to the 
rumours I mentioned, I am exceedingly 
glad the right hon. Baronet has made the 
statement we have just heard. It is ex- 
tremely satisfactory, and the right hon. 
Baronet cannot regret that an opportunity 
was afforded for making it. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER observed that 
he had heard no arguments adduced in re- 
ply to what he had advanced in moving the 
second reading of the Bill. He should 
however, follow the suggestion which had 
been made by the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter), and withdraw the Bill 
pledging himself before the close of the 
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Session to lay on the table another mea- 
sure to reform the judicial portion of the 
duties of the Benchers. The whole dis- 
cussion showed that a change in that re- 
spect was required. The case of the hon. 
and learned Member for Southampton just 
amounted to this:—The Benchers, after 
allowing the matter to sleep for eight or 
ten years, instituted an inquiry, the result 
of which was that they first absolved him 
from every charge, and then censured him. 
It was the old story of the jury who found 
the prisoner not guilty, telling him at the 
same time never to do so any more. He 
would withdraw the Bill. 


Question, ‘* That the word ‘now ’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and negatived. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for three months. 


JURIES BILL—[Bux No. 86.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Short Title of Act, &c). 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was a very 
important measure, and he should be 
glad to know whether the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department was satisfied with its 
provisions. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
that, upon the whole, it would be a very 
useful Bill, and therefore he had made no 
objection to the second reading. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Friday. 

House adjourned at nine minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 26, 1862. 


Minutes.]— Pusric Buts—1* Industrial and 
Provident Societies. 

3* Publie-houses (Scotland) Acts Amendment ; 
Leases, &c. by Incumbents Restriction Act 
Amendment. 


EAST GLOUCESTERSHIRE RAILWAY 
BILL.—CONTEMPT OF THIS HOUSE. 

The Order made on Tuesday last for 
the Attendance of William Isaacs, Clerk 
to Mr. Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, 
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and John Preston, Town Crier at Chelten- 
ham, at the Bar of the House this day, 
discharged : Ordered, That the said Wil. 
liam Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. Boodle, Solicitor 
at Cheltenham, and John Preston, Town 
Crier at Cheltenham, do attend at the Bar 
of this House To-morrow, at Four o’Clock, 
in reference to their Conduct with regard 
to the Signatures to the Petition of Bar- 
bara Robinson and others of Cheltenham, 
presented on the 22nd of May last, pray- 
ing to be heard by Counsel against the 
‘* East Gloucestershire Railway Bill.” 


ITALY—JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
EXPLANATION. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM remarked that in 
some observations which he addressed to 
their Lordships a few nights since he had 
been misled by the accounts which he had 
received from Italy. Speaking of an in- 
dividual, he had represented him as not 
only given to conspiracy and agitation 
in Italy, but as sparing his own person 
and keeping out of danger. He (Lord 
Brougham) had been assured that this in- 
dividual had never shown any indisposition 
to take part in the enterprises which he 
originated or recommended; but that, 
on the contrary, he had frequently joined 
in these military operations. He (Lord 
Brougham) regretted that this individual 
had incited operations which could not 
but be inimical to the cause of Italian 
independence, because they could not fail 
to provoke the hostility of Austria, at the 
same time that they did not secure the 
support of France. 


DEFENCES OF THE KINGDOM. 
MOTION FOR PAPERS. 

Tue Eart or AIRLIE, in moving for 
Returns on the subject of the national 
expenditure on the Defences of the King- 
dom, said, it was desirable, in his opinion, 
that a question like this, which was greatly 
agitating the public mind, should be dis- 
cussed in that House, where many noble 
Lords could throw light upon it and speak 
with authority from their professional and 
official experience. He was aware that 
his own opinion could not carry any weight 
with it, and that it could only be of value 
when supported by facts. He should en- 
deavour, therefore, to confine his remarks 
to those points in which he was supported 
by the evidence and Report of the Com- 
missioners which had been laid before Par- 
liament. It appeared to him that the 
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conclusions to which the Commissioners 
had arrived were borne out by the evidence, 
so far as regarded that part of their scheme 
of fortifications which was intended to put 
the doekyards in a state of defence against 
an attack by sea. He was not competent 
to go into the details, or to say whether the 
particular fortifications which they recom- 
mended were the very best that could be 
devised ; but as regarded the broad principle 
he thought the Commissioners had given 
very good reasons for their opinion that the 
dockyards could be more cheaply and more 
efficiently defended against an attack by 
sea by a combination of forts and floating 
batteries, rather than by floating batteries 
alone. But there was another class of for- 
tifications, on which the Commissioners had 
recommended a very large expenditure. In 
their first Report the Commissioners went at 
considerable length into the question of the 
defence of the country against invasion. 
They stated that this country could not now 
rely on her fleets alone to repel invasion ; 
that, owing to the application of steam to 
navigation, and from other causes, there 
were now greater facilities than in times 
past for throwing an invading army on our 
shores; and the Commissioners therefore 
recommended the construction of certain 
works for the purpose of protecting our 
dockyards against an attack by land. 
The works proposed were very extensive, 
and he believed they would cost more 
than £2,000,000, without including the 
money expended in the purchase of land. 
For the money spent in the construction 
of a fort, if the fort turned out inefficient, 
they got nothing. But for money laid 
out in the purchase of land they did, at 
some time, get some return, large or 
small, The recommendation of the Com- 
missioners that defensive works should 
be constructed being based on the assump- 
tion that at the present time the facilities 
for attack were greater than those which 
formerly existed, it seemed to follow that 
if, since their first Report was issued, 
any change had taken place tending to 
make an attack by a naval force more dif- 
ficult, dangerous, and expensive, the neces- 
sity for these works was, pro tanto, dimi- 
nished. It appeared that ships cased with 
iron, in a great degree impenetrable by 
shot, would in future be the class of vessels 
used for war; and it appeared to him that 
the effect of this change in naval warfare 
would be to render the invasion of this 
country a more expensive, a more hazard- 
ous, and a more difficult undertaking than 
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heretofore. He would assume, for a mo- 
ment, for the sake of argument, that iron. 
clad vessels were invulnerable. It was clear, 
in that case, that such vessels might ap- 
proach as near as they chose to the harbours 
in which the enemy was collecting his trans. 
ports ; they would not themselves suffer from 
the fire of his fortifications, and though they 
could not injure the enemy’s ships of war, 
which by the hypothesis were invulnerable, 
yet they could destroy all the transports 
which were not protected by iron plates, 
Now, let any one conceive the expense of 
easing with iron all the transports which 
would be required for conveying an invading 
army to this country, and let him judge 
whether such a proceeding would be prac- 
ticable. He knew that iron-clad ships were 
not absolutely invulnerable, but he had 
argued on this assumption for the purpose 
of showing that the tendency of the adop- 
tion of iron-clad ships was to make invasion 
more difficult. Iron-clad ships, he admitted, 
were not absolutely invulnerable. We had 
now gota gun which had penetrated, or very 
nearly penetrated, a target that represented 
a section of the Warrior at a distance of 
200 yards. A Return had been moved for 
in the other House on this subicct, but the 
Government refused to give it, though they 
stated at the same time that they had no 
objection to answer any question as to these 
experiments, It was important that they 
should know what was the actual result of 
these experiments, because Sir W. Arm- 
strong stated in his evidence that he as- 
sumed the result produced at 200 yards as 
the standard of efficiency, and that he hoped 
to produce a gun which should have the 
same amount of penetration at 1,000 yards. 
It had been stated at first, both in that 
House and elsewhere, that the shots from 
the -new gun had gone right through the 
target, but it afterwards appeared, from 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
Wakefield (Sir John Hay) and of other per- 
sons who had examined the target, that 
when the supports of the target were re- 
moved, it was found that the shots had not 
penetrated the inner skin. But even sup- 
posing that the most sanguine expectations 
of the Commissioners were realized, and 
that a gun was produced which was eapable 
of penetrating iron-cased ships at 2,000 
yards, even then it appeared that it would 
be in the power of such vessels to inflict 
severe damage on wooden vessels lying 
within an enemy’s harbour, while them- 
selves keeping at such a distance from his 
batteries as not to be injured by their fire. 
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The Commissioners had given it as their 
opinion that a dockyard, or ships lying in 
harbour, would not be safe from bombard- 
ment at a less distance than 8,000 yards. 
If that were so, it seemed to follow that 
iron-cased vessels might lie off at such a 
distance as not to be injured even by the 
guns which the Commissioners anticipated 
would in course of time be made, and that 
they might still destroy wooden vessels 
lying within 6,000 yards of the outer 
works of the harbour. Of the eminent 
professional men whv had given evidence 
upon this question, Sir John Hay, Chair- 
man of the Iron-plate Committee, was of 
opinion that a large fleet of iron-cased 
ships was better than fixed fortifications, 
as they were available for offensive as well 
as defensive purposes, and thus possessed 
a double power. He was asked whether 
it was possible to insure the fleet being at 
Portsmouth on the very day when that 
place was attacked ; to which he replied 
that the fact that preparations were going 
on was always known beforehand, and that 
the proper course in such a case would be 
to attack the French fleet while it was 
preparing. But, even supposing that the 
invading fleet eluded our own, they had 
still to be landed, and it was a great mis- 
take to suppose that this operation was an 
easy or arapid one. On this point we had 
some experience eight years ago, when we 
threw an invading foree on the shores of 
the Crimea; and though we then had 
command of the sea, and though the 
weather was fine and we had every facility ; 
yet, with all these advantages, it took the 
better part of two days to land 30,000 
men. As to the difficulty of getting toge- 
ther our ships in case of attack upon a 
certain point, Captain Hewlett, of the 
Excellent, said that you could collect them 
by telegraph in the course of ten or twelve 
hours, The question was not whether our 
dockyards should be defended, but how 
they should be defended—whether by fixed 
defences, which would absorb a large 
number of men to garrison them, or 
whether by floating fortresses, which could 
be called into requisition at any point in a 
very short time. Woolwich Arsenal had 
an important bearing upon this part of 
the question. The Commissioners ap- 
peared to think that Woolwich was so 
accessible that you could not possibly 
defend it by any scheme of fixed fortifi- 
cations ; and, accordingly, they recom- 
mended the establishment of an inland 
arsenal less easily accessible. The Govern- 
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ment, however, had taken no steps for 
the establishment of another arsenal; and 
knowing how expensive it would be, he 
could hardly blame them for that resolve, 
But did not this furnish a strong argument 
in favour of floating defences, which 
could be made available at any point 
of the coast? The subject of iron- 
cased ships was dealt with by the Com- 
missioners in 1860, but the question was 
then on a very different footing to what it 
was now. At that time the French had 
but one iron-cased ship, and we had but 
one building. Doubts were entertained 
as to those vessels, and the highest au- 
thority in gunnery, the late Sir Howard 
Douglas, gave a decidedly adverse opinion. 
Some authorities believed that the intro- 
duction of these iron-plated vessels en- 
dangered our maritime supremacy; but 
he thought that anything which tended to 
increase our defensive power must be ad- 
vantageous to a country which had a pre- 
ponderating power at sea. If, however, 
our superiority in iron-plated ships was to 
be maintained, it could only be done by a 
great expenditure, for every country was 
building such ships, not only France and 
Russia, but even Turkey. We should 
therefore have a sharp competition to en- 
counter, and we must maintain a fleet eal- 
culated in relation to all these countries. 
With respect to the proposed works for 
defence, he reminded their Lordships that 
they were in different stages of progress. 
Upon some there had been large expendi- 
ture, while upon others little had been ex- 
pended, and with respect to several no 
contracts had been entered into. Under 
these circumstances he thought the Go- 
vernment ought to give Parliament a de- 
tailed statement of those works, so as to 
afford them an opportunity of properly 
considering the question. For instance, 
at Milford Haven there were two works ; 
upon one there had been considerable ex- 
penditure, while upon the other there had 
been none. It was placing Parliament in 
a false position to tell them that they must 
either agree to or reject the works as a 
whole, and that if they rejected any works 
for which no expenditure had been incurred, 
they would incur responsibility of reject- 
ing those works upon which there had 
already been a considerable outlay. That 
was an argument which he could hardly 
have expected to come from the Govern- 
ment, especially when he considered what 
had been their course in respect of the 
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Spithead forts. Those forts were recom- 
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mended by the Commissioners to whom 
the question was twice referred, but never- 
theless the Government had decided not 
to proceed with those works at present. 
It was sometimes said, as an argument in 
favour of proceeding with the projected 
works, that large expenditure had already 
been incurred upon them, and that if no 
further steps were taken, the money al- 
ready spent would be entirely lost. That 
might be admitted within certain limits, 
but it did not apply to those cases in which 
there had been no outlay and no contracts. 
The works at Chatham, the north-east de- 
fences of Plymouth, and at Milford Haven, 
involved an outlay of £900,000, and there- 
fore the question was one of great import- 
ance. The prudence of proceeding with 
works upon which money had already been 
expended, was a question of degree, be- 
cause they should look not only at the 
amount expended, but also to the probable 
amount that would be required to complete 
them, and the benefits that would be de- 
rived from them when completed. If they 
were simply to go on with all works upon 
which there had been any expenditure, 
there was no limit to the expense. As 


an illustration, he would refer to the case 
of Alderney, where certain works were 


begun, which at the time were expected 
to be of great benefit, and the cost of 
which would be comparatively small. But 
year after year it appeared that the pro- 
bable advantage of those works was di- 
minishing, while the cost was increasing, 
and now the country was invited to expend 
two millions, because if those works were 
left unfinished, they would be positively 
injurious to us. He did not, by the re- 
marks he had made, intend to cast any 
undue blame upon the Government, be- 
cause Parliament was equally responsible 
for what had been done. Parliament had 
sanctioned the works which the Govern- 
ment had suggested to protect the dock- 
yards. That was a wise measure at the 
time it was adopted, but since then there 
had been a change of circumstances, which 
rendered it expedient to modify the origi- 
nal plan, The noble Earl concluded by 
moving an Address for— 

“ Returns showing how the Loan which Par- 
liament authorized to be raised for Expenditure 
on the Defences of the Kingdom has been appro- 


priated and expended down to the 3lst Day of 
March, 1862 : 

“ Showing, under the Head of each Station, the 
Names of the Works contemplated in each Dis- 
trict, and their estimated Cost exclusive of Artil- 
lery Armament : 
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“Whether any Lands have been purchased for 
the Works in each District, and the Cost of such 
Land : 


“ Whether any Contracts have been entered 
into for the Execution of the Works in each 
District respectively, and the Amount expended 
thereon to the 3lst Day of March, 1862: 


“ And, of the Total Amount expended to the 
3lst Day of March, 1862, chargeable to the 
Defence Loan for Officers, Surveyors, Clerks, 
Draughtsmen, and others employed in designing 
and superintending the Works : 

“Showing also whether the Demolition of any 
previously existing Works forms Part of the Plan 
of Defence now decided upon; and, if so, the 
Date of the Construction of any Works to be de- 
molished, together with their Cost, if erected 
within the last Twenty Years.” 


Eart DE GREY anp RIPON said, he 
had listened with great interest to the able 
speech of the noble Earl, who had ad- 
dressed the House in a spirit and tone 
worthy of the serious question with which 
he was dealing. The main argument of 
his noble Friend appeared to rest upor 
his opinion that the result of recent 
changes and improvements in iron-cased 
ships would be to render this country al- 
most unassailable by sea, and he objected 
to works of defence on land on that 
ground. His noble Friend, in objecting 
to the scheme of the Defence Commis- 
sioners, said, he did not do so from any 
want of interest in the defence of the 
country, or from any belief that it was 
an unimportant subject, but because, in 
his judgment, an invasion of our shores 
had now become so improbable, that it 
was only to the sea defences of our ar- 
senals, and their protection from a bom- 
bardment of short duration, that we ought 
to direct our attention. His noble Friend 
rested part of his argument in support of 
his view on an hypothesis which he after- 
wards admitted to be a great over-state- 
ment of the actual case. He began by 
assuming that we had vessels which were 
invulnerable—a state of things at which 
we had not at all arrived yet; and he 
then asked how it would be possible for 
any Power, intending to invade this coun- 
try, to do so without first collecting a large 
number of transports for the purpose at 
some point on his own coast, at which 
point, owing to the extended range of the 
new ordnance, we could bombard them 
from sea. According to his noble Friend, 
all that we should have to do would be to 
send forth our fleet of iron-plated and in- 
vulnerable ships, to attack and destroy the 
transports socollected by anenemy. Now, 
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he conceived that it was by no means ne- 
cessary that the transports which an enemy 
might prepare for invading this country 
should be accumulated by him in an ex- 

osed position, which would render them 
liable to bombardment by sea. They would 
rather be got together higher up the estu- 
aries or rivers of the hostile Power, where 
they would probably have the shelter of 
fortifications, or be protected by a fleet 
similar to that which might be brought 
against them. No doubt the attacking 
party had a great advantage ; he had the 
power of choosing where he would prepare 
his transports, and of concentrating the 
whole of his iron-plated fleet on one spot, 
so as to be ready to defend them. On 
the other hand, if we were to concentrate 
our iron-plated fleet in order to make a 
dash against the enemy’s transports, we 
should leave our coasts defenceless—un- 
less, indeed, we were to maintain an enor- 
mouse force of floating defences, which 
were not only exceedingly costly at the 
outset, but which required constant repairs 
—a source of annual expense from which, 
considered broadly, fortifications might be 
said to be entirely free. But what if, by 
some of those many accidents which were 
not improbable since the invention of 


steam, an enemy’s fleet and transports 
reached our shores without being pre- 
vented from crossing by the operations 


of our iron-plated ships? In the first 
place, time would be required for the 
concentration of our iron-plated squadron, 
and, in the next place, the enemy’s trans- 
ports would be covered by his own iron- 
plated ships; the two fleets might engage 
each other, and under cover of that en- 
gagement the invading troops might be 
landed. His noble Friend had referred to 
the authority of Sir John Hay to show 
that we should always have warning when 
an attack was to be made upon us. True, 
we might know beforehand that a hos- 
tile fleet was being collected at Cher- 
bourg, for instance ; but how were we 
to know that it would make an attack 
upon Portsmouth? Might the enemy not 
make a feint upon Torbay, while the real 
attack was directed to the mouth of the 
Thames? While admitting that the Go- 
vernment were bound to devote the utmost 
attention to the changes going on in re- 
spect both to artillery and iron-plated 
vessels, yet he thought it would be a 
very dangerous error to suppose that the 
invention of iron-plated vessels gave us 
any such security from invasion as would 
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enable us safely to neglect our whole land 
defences. Reference had been made by 
his noble Friend to the late experiments 
at Shoeburyness. It was perfectly true 
that every person present at those expe- 
rimenta on the occasion in question, shared 
the belief that the shot from the Arm- 
strong gun had gone entirely through a 
target of the side of the Warrior ; but 
what really happened then was, that the 
150-pound shot, at 200 yards, pierced 
the outside plate of 4} inches thick, en- 
tirely went through the 18 inches of teak 
inside, and then bent the skin of the ship, 
though it did not entirely pierce it. His 
noble Friend had quoted the evidence of 
Captain Coles, to the effect that that 
officer could make vessels for harbour 
defence that would carry plates nine 
inches thick. But it should be remem- 
bered that the vessels there referred 
to were not sea-going vessels. His noble 
Friend had also cited the opinion of 
Admiral Robinson on this point. Now, it 
should be borne in mind that Admiral 
Robinson stated in his evidence that the 
manufacture of a ten-inch iron plate that 
would at all stand shot had never been 
effected, and was still very problematical ; 
and that, indeed, we had not yet got an 
iron plate 5} inches thick that would resist 
shot. His noble Friend alluded to the an- 
nouncement made in another place, that it 
was not the intention of the Government 
to take any further steps at the present 
moment in regard to the provision of a 
central arsenal. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had determined originally to take 
measures for the establishment of a cen- 
tral arsenal, because there were various 
reasons for moving the stores from Wool- 
wich ; but they thought it better for the 
present to suspend that operation, without 
having abandoned the idea. Danger to 
Woolwich might arise not only from at- 
tacks of ships in the river, but from an 
invading army, if not guarded against 
by fortifications, such as the lines of 
Chatham and other defences, which were 
intended to enable us to place a con- 
siderable force on the flank of an enemy 
marching towards Woolwich. With refe- 
rence to the concluding observations of 
his noble Friend, the Government were 
ready to give the fullest information as 
to their intentions and the details of the 
works they might propose. He believed 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State would be prepared to lay any Ke- 
turns on the table of the other House 
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which might be necessary to give complete 
information on the subject. Ile believed 
he had now touched briefly on the various 
topics alluded to by his noble Friend. They 
related to questions far more of a naval 
than a military kind ; but whatever the im- 
portance —and no doubt the importance 
was very great—of the changes that were 
taking place in naval construction, and the 
foree and power of artillery, he ventured 
to think their Lordships would be of opi- 
nion that those changes were not of such a 
character as gave that immunity from in- 
vasion on which his noble Friend based his 
statement, and which alone justified the 
conclusion to which he came. He could 
not sit down without saying one word in 
behalf of the Defence Commissioners. 
They had been the objects of very bitter 
and not very scrupulous attack. It was 
due to the gentlemen who undertook this 
duty, and who were selected for it on ac- 
count of their eminent qualifications, that 
he should on the part of the Government 
express to them their thanks for the man- 
ner in which they had discharged their 
duty, and for the care and attention they 
had devoted to the complete investigation 
of the subject. Two years ago the ques- 
tion was brought before Parliament. It 


was then fully and carefully considered. 


The proposals of the Government were 
questioned in the other House. Divisions 
were taken on the subject, always with a 
very small minority against the proposals 
of the Government and that minority on 
each succeeding division was reduced in 
amount. The subject had been inquired 
into by the Commissioners, and carefully 
considered by the Government, and the 
amd they recommended had been adopted. 
f, as his noble Friend thought, iron-clad 
ships gave complete immunity from inva- 
sion, then he agreed with him that these 
proposals should be departed from; but he 
did not think that was the fact, and there- 
fore he trusted Parliament would not depart 
from the course on which they had delibe- 
rately entered two years ago, and show to 
other nations that this country, having un- 
dertaken great works not for the purpose 
of aggression, but because they were con- 
sidered absolutely necessary to home de- 
fence — after those works had been in 
progress of construction, and we had got 
very little for our money—was prepared 
lightly and on insufficient grounds entirely 
to abandon them. There was not the 
slightest objection to lay the Returns moved 
for on the table. 


Earl De Grey and Ripon 
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Eart GREY: My Lords, the House 
is indebted to my noble Friend for having 
brought this subject under discussion, since 
it is one of great importance, on which it 
is desirable that your Lordships should 
have the opportunity of expressing an 
opinion before the Votes connected with it 
have passed the other House of Parliament. 
I am the more anxious to avail myself of 
this opportunity, because, having been out 
of England, two years ago, when the 
Bill passed for commencing these de- 
fences, it was not in my power to give 
it that opposition which, had I been in 
my place, I should undoubtedly have of- 
fered. My noble Friend tle Under Se- 
eretary for War seemed to think it highly 
desirable that this country should not ex- 
hibit the spectacle of lightness of deter- 
mination which would be displayed by 
the abandonment of a scheme which had 
been so lately formed. But I venture to 
think it is of still greater importance, that 
if we have taken a false step and em- 
barked in a wrong course, we should not 
recklessly persevere in it to the detriment 
of the country. It is my conviction that, 
in passing the Fortifications Bill, Parlia- 
ment made a great mistake, and I do not 
abandon the hope, that having now a fair 
opportunity, it will yet pause and not perse- 
vere in carrying on these works to the full 
extent that was intended. I do not under- 
rate the importance of making this country 
secure. No one is more convinced than 
myself that it is the duty of Government 
and Parliament to take every possible 
means to render the country secure against 
any attack to which it may be exposed, 
It is impossible to overrate the importance 
of measures directed against the possi- 
bility of a hostile force landing in this 
country. I also agree in the opinion, that 
although it is true we can expect such 
an attack but from one Power—namely, 
France—it implies no improper suspicion 
of the intentions of France — nothing 
which can justly give offence to the French 
Government or nation—if we adopt mea- 
sures for securing ourselves. While France 
maintains an army so largely exceeding our 
own in numbers, I think it is necessary that 
we should be in such a situation, that in 
the event of a rupture between the two 
countries, that rupture should not lead to 
our being exposed to the calamity of a suc- 
cessful attack. It is impossible not to feel 
that with two nations so high-spirited, and so 
over-disposed to take offence as both Eng- 
land and France, in my opinion, have fre- 
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quently shown themselves to be—with two tends to check the increase of its general 
nations, moreover, in such close proximity, | resources, necessarily tends to diminish its 
a rupture is possible; and that, conse-/ real power; and, consequently, to make it 
quently, while it is desirable we should less capable of defending itself against an 
remain on the best terms with our power- | enemy when danger arises. If this is true 
ful neighbour, and while we have every |—and I am persuaded none of your Lord- 
reagon at present to believe that such is ships will dispute its truth—it is clear that 
the desire of France also, still we must undue naval and military expenditure really 
all agree that measures of precaution are | diminishes the security and strength of the 
not superfluous. But the real question is, | nation ; and, that being so, I ask any man 
are the measures which are proposed to| who has carefully considered the subject, 
Parliament and the country really caleu- who has calmly and dispassionately looked 
lated to increase our strength, or are they | at our present prospects, whether the enor- 
likely to afford an advantage proportionate | mous amount of our naval and military ex- 
to the enormous cost which they must penditure does not appear to him calculated 
entail upon us? I firmly believe, that if | to exeite considerable uneasiness. Can we 
we embark in the course which is recom- | doubt that the amount of that expenditure 
mended to us, an amount of money far has now risen to such a height that it must 
larger than the largest estimate which has’ seriously interfere with the power of accu- 
yet been publicly avowed will not cover mulation on the part of the nation ; that it 





the whole expense which must be incur- 
red. I have lived too long, I have sat 
too many years in Parliament, not tho- 
roughly to distrust all estimates of this 
kind. I can remember the celebrated case 


of the Rideau Canal, in which a moderate | 
grant of £100,000 ran up to £1,500,000 | 
or £2,000,000. I can remember the re- 
eent case of Alderney; I can remember | 


many other cases of the same kind; but 


I can remember none—no, not one—in | 


which a great scheme of this description 


has been begun, and the expense originally | 


proposed has not been far exceeded. The 
question of expense with respect to the 
security of the country is very material. 
It was a saying of old times that money 


afforded the sinews of war. If that was) 


true formerly, how infinitely more true it 
is in our own times, when each succeeding 
year brings to our notice some new agent 
of destruction of fearful power and of 


enormous cost, so that war really be- | 


comes every day more and more expen- 


sive. Looking at the manner in which in-| 
ventions are increasing, and considering | 


their direct tendency to augment the cost- 


liness of war, we may be certain that in| 


future, infinitely more than heretofore, 
the power of every country will depend, 
not merely upon the number and bravery of 
its people, but also upon its resources, the 
amount of its coven 

gress of the arts of industry, and the 
means which it possesses of availing itself 
in the shortest possible time of all those 


appliances which science is daily bringing 


to light to aid the purposes of war. There- 


fore whatever tends to check the progress | 
|very distinguished officers on the other, 


and the wealth of the country, whatever 


ated capital, the pro- 


(must tend to check the rapidity of that 
progress by which of late years our re- 
sources and our wealth have been increas- 
ed ; and that it tends to place our finances 
_in a situation which would be found ex- 
tremely dangerous on the breaking-out of 
war? Apart, therefore, from all consider- 
ations of the general wealth of the coun- 
try, I say it is the bounden duty of Parlia- 
ment—especially at a time like the present, 
when such distress is afflicting a large por- 
tion of the kingdom—and when, | fear, 
we are but at the beginning of that distress, 
which, if it continues, must necessarily 
affect every branch of our industry and 
|every interest within the nation—to take 
care that we do not allow expenditure to be 
unduly increased for naval and military 
purposes. Taking that principle for our 
guidance, I wish to ask your Lordships 
whether the works which are now in pro- 
gress, or in contemplation, are likely to 
afford an advantage proportionate to their 
enormous cost. My noble Friend who 
commenced the debate (the Earl of Airlie) 
made an apology as a civilian for express- 
|ing an opinion upon these points. I am 
quite aware that it is our duty as non-pro- 
fessional men to form our judgment with 
‘caution ; but I by no means admit that 
these are questions upon which men of 
ordinary sense and intelligence, even 
though they do not happen to be profes- 
sional soldiers or sailors, may not form a 
very fair opinion ; and I think so the more 
because we have the assistance of a full 
discussion on the part of professional 
‘gentlemen. We have not only the Defence 
Commissioners on one side, but we have 
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and we have consequently before us all the 
reasons for and against the proposed 
scheme. For my own part, I have taken 
what pains I could to make myself master 
of the question, and to consider the reasons 
which have been adduced on both sides ; 
and I must say that the advantage in rea- 
son and in argument seems to me to rest 
entirely with the opponents of the scheme. 
The opinions of Sir Frederic Smith, Colo- 
nel Boxer, Captain Coles, and others, ap- 
pear to me to be supported by arguments 
much more strong than those brought for- 
ward on the other side. I must add that 
my confidence in the Commissioners is not 
a little shaken by the fact that their Re- 
ports are by no means consistent with one 
another. 
not help observing that when they are 
pressed in argument they shift their 
ground; that there is a want of consistency 
in their arguments ; that their reasoning 
is frequently and obviously fallacious ; and, 
above all, as the minutes of their proceed- 
ing show but too clearly, that their inquiry 
was not conducted in a spirit which was 
likely to lead them to sound conclusions. 
It appears to me, that having adopted opi- 
nions which they were ata loss to defend 
against the objections by which they were 
pressed, they gradually got heated with 
the controversy, and were led to maintain 
their original conclusions rather in the 
spirit of partisans than in that of persons 
calmly and deliberately endeavouring to 
determine what truth there was in what 
was urged against them, and in what re- 
spect their views might require reconsider- 
ation. These remarks apply especially 
to the examination of Captain Coles. I 
must say—and I am sure such of your 
Lordships as have read the minutes of evi- 
dence will agree with me, that that exami- 
nation was conducted with a want of deco. 
rum, with a want of fairness, and in such a 
spirit as to destroy my confidence in the 
judgment of the Commissioners. If this 
question is to be decided by the weight 
of authority, I must also observe that the 
decision of the Commissioners is opposed, 
not merely by several men of high profes- 
“sional eminence, but almost unanimously 
by the junior members of both services. 
This is a very important fact. As men ad- 
vance in life and rise to high rank in their 
profession, whatever it may be, they are 
generally averse to any great changes in 
the system to which they have been accus- 
tomed ; and when we find that the plan of 
the Government is condemned by the junior 
Earl Grey 
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members of the army and navy, we may 
reasonably believe that it is founded on 
antiquated views, and is not adapted to 
the existing state of science. But apart 
from what has been written for or against 
this particular scheme of fortifications, we 
find that the whole policy of trusting to 
works of this description has been con- 
demned by very high authority. Captain 
Coles, in one of his pamphlets, quotes the 
opinion of Lord Dundonald, to the effect 
that immovable stations of defence against 
an invasion are costly and of doubtful 
utility ; and further, that numerous fortifi- 
cations are a source of national weakness, 
because they split up into detachments the 
army which should be concentrated to meet 
the enemy in the field. There is scarcely 
any opinion on such a question which de- 
serves greater consideration than that of 
Lord Dundonald, and this almost appears 
to have been written by anticipation against 
the very scheme now before us. It is 
impossible to find words bearing more di- 
rectly on a scheme which, as Sir Frederic 
Smith has shown, involves the erection 
of works extending over a distance of 
seventeen miles at Portsmouth and of 
nearly the same extent at Plymouth, re- 
quiring a garrison of 30,000 men in the 
former ease, and 25,000 in the latter, and 
absorbing altogether a very large force, 
which ought to be left disengaged for other 
operations. When I anf told that the Go- 
vernment has abandoned the proposal of 
iron forts at Spithead, but still adheres to 
the other works at Plymouth, Portsmouth, 
and elsewhere, it seems to me that it has 
abandoned the least objectionable portions 
of its measures of defence. [The Duke 
of Arey. said the Government had not 
abandoned the forts at Spithead.] The 
noble Duke says the Government has not 
abandoned the Spithead forts. It is right 
to bear that in mind. If Parliament can 


ever be found in a yielding mood, capable 
of being coaxed into granting the money, 
these forts, against which such irresistible 
arguments have been brought forward, are 
to be resumed. They are abandoned, how- 


ever, for the present. My own opinion is, 
that the force of reason and argument 
against the project of these Spithead forts 
is too strong to be overborne, and that 
neither Parliament nor the country will 
ever be persuaded to entertain it again. 
But while I agree with those who contend 
that no advantage at all in proportion to 
their enormous cost would be derived from 
these sea forts, they do not appear to me 
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to be so utterly useless, cr even worse than 
useless, as the projected land defences of 
our arsenals, The only object I have 
ever heard suggested as likely to be 
answered by these land works is that of 

venting an enemy who had landed 
in considerable force marching through 
the country and destroying our dockyards 
from a distance on the land side. But as 
to the works at Portsmouth and Plymouth, 
if you are to have garrisons of from 20,000 
to 30,000 men stationed there, there will 
be no need of fortifications to enable them 
to cope with a smaller force. I assume, 
therefore, that the works are intended to 
guard against danger from a powerful 
French army carrying artillery of the 
largest and heaviest kind, which should 
Jand at a distance from the points in ques- 
tion, march through the country until it 
came within ravge of either, and then 
shell the dockyard. Now, an army suf- 
ficiently strong to resist any force which 
in twenty-four hours we might be able to 
collect against it must, of course, be very 
numerous, and would require constant and 
considerable supplies. But in order to 
obtain supplies it must have the command 
of the water. In that event, would the 
enemy resort to so difficult and dangerous 
an operation as an attack upon Plymouth 
or Portsmouth by land, which would in- 
volve a long march across the country, and 
the conveyance of very heavy artillery to 
the high ground commanding our posi- 
tions? Such an army, with the necessary 
supplies, could never land and march to the 
attack of our dockyards without having the 
command of the water. If they did, they 
would be even more benighted in the art 
of war than the Chinese. And if they have 
the command of the water, what is to pre- 
vent them from adopting the easier mode 
of an attack by sea? With the power of 
long-range ordnance they could destroy 
the dockyards in a few hours. Moreover, 
the disembarkation of a large army is any- 
thing but an easy operation. No one sup- 
poses it is practicable to bring over such 
an army in iron-plated ships. For that 
purpose wooden transports would be re- 
quired, and these could not be congregated 
without some warning, and a fair oppor- 
tunity would be had of attacking the fleet 
before it started. It had been suggested 
that they might be collected up a river, 
but he was not aware that there was 
suitable accommodation of that kind on 
the coast of France. At any rate, if that 
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use of vessels so limited in size as to be 
incapable of making a rapid passage or 
of encountering safely the dangers of a 
stormy sea. Is it not clear that the 
enemy must have a most complete com- 
mand of the Channel before he could ven- 
ture to expose a large body of troops in 
vessels of this description ? Even although 
we might have a doubtful and difficult 
battle to fight with the iron-plated ships 
which served as a convoy, it would be 
difficult for the enemy to prevent our 
mailed ships from attacking and destroy- 
ing the transport vessels, and producing 
a scene of destruction and slaughter fear- 
ful to contemplate. Did any one, however, 
really believe, that if the enemy had once 
established their ascendancy at sea, they 
would think it necessary or desirable to 
attack the fortifications at Portsmouth and 
Plymouth? Does any one doubt that it 
would attempt to strike a mortal blow by 
marching on London and dictating a peace 
in the metropolis? It appears to me these 
arguments are completely conclusiveagainst 
incurring the expense of these works. And 
there is another consideration. All these 
works are planned according to the old 
system, the old school of military engineer- 
ing; and according to that system, no 
doubt, they were well adapted for their 
purpose. But that system has passed 
away—it is among the things become 
obsolete, and the system must be changed. 
Can we suppose that all the complicated 
works by which towns have hitherto been 
defended, calculated on the range of the 
only artillery formerly known, will be the 
system to be relied on for the future? It 
must be changed. The iron cupola, with 
its guns, is as capable of being used on 
land as at sea, and we must alter our 
whole system of land fortification. Then 
is it wise, when that old system is ob- 
viously condemned and a new one is tak- 
ing its place, to commence these enor- 
mous fortifications, to be constructed on 
the most approved ancient plans ? We need 
look back but for a short time to show 
how impolitic is this course. Only three 
years ago the Queen’s Speech contained 
@ paragraph calling on Parliament to pro- 
vide for the reconstruction of our navy 
by building screw line-of-battle ships. At 


that time I warned your Lordships that, 
in consequence of the improvements mada 
in naval artillery, those screw line-of-battle 
ships would never be useful. At an earlier 
period I objected to the construction of 





course were taken, it would necessitate the 
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likely to be superseded by steam vessels ; 
in 1859 I objected to the construction of 
screw line-of-battle ships, that they would 
be equally superseded. I said it was not 
wise to proceed with the construction of a 
class of vessels that in all human proba- 
bilit ~e, be obsolete before they were 
finished. The result has fulfilled to the 
letter everything I predicted: We know 
that these screw line-of-battle ships, con- 
structed at such enormous expense, can- 
not, with common justice to the brave 
men who would form their crews, be sent 
to sea to face an enemy, against the im- 
proved vessels now constructed. It is 
notorious that these screw line-of-battle 
ships are now useless, and that measures 
are in progress for converting them—some 
of them before they are finished—into 
iron-cased ships. Yet we are going on to 
build these fortifications in precisely the 
same manner. In 1860, Parliament was 
recommended to sanction the construction 
of a fort at Spithead, that was to be built 
of granite. Already it is found that granite 
will not do, and 10-inch iron plates are to 
be substituted. 

And let us consider how much all this 
question of the probability of these works 
now proposed heing superseded by others 
of a new description, bears on the ques- 
tion of the mode of providing for the 
expense of their construction. In 1860 
Parliament was called on to sanction the 

lan of meeting that expenditure by a 
oan ; and, to the astonishment of every- 
body, that sanction was asked by the 
satne Chancellor of the Exchequer who had 
contended so eloquently against a loan, 
even to meet the cost of a great Euro- 
pean war. Parliament—unwisely, I think 
—consented that the expense of the forti- 
fications should be met by a loan. The 
only pretext was that, the works being of 
® permanent character, it was perfectly 
fair to throw part of the expense on the 
future. I always thought this an exceed- 
ingly bad argument. It appears to me 
there are always works of a permanent 
chatacter in progress in this country, in 
which it may always be said that those 
who are to come after us have as much 
interest as ourselves. It encourages the 
disposition to throw off the burden of the 
expense. ‘‘ Borrowing dulls the edge of 
husbandry.’ The burden of having to 
provide for the present payment for such 
works is a wholesome check on extrava- 
gance. If you establish the opposite 
principle, it will be difficult to place any 
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limit to your expenditure. The same 
argument was used in reference to thé 
cost of the Harbours of Refuge; the 
House of Commons was told that the 
expense could easily be met by a loan,’ 
And the impolicy of this course is fot 
diminished by the loans being raised by 
way of annuities ; on the contrary, I think 
it is an aggravation of that impoliey, 
Money is raised on worse terms when we 
sell annuities than when we sell ordinary 
stock ; there is an advantage in the 
market in favour of Consols, The only 
effect of raising money on annuities is to’ 
pledge future Parliaments to pay off the 
debt by instalments. But the existing 
Parliament has no means of compelling 
its successors to practise the economy 
and self-denial it does not practise itself, 
It is quite in vain to provide that these 
loans shall be raised by annuities, unless 
future Parliaments, as a rule, keep u 

an effective surplus income, out of whic 

these annuities can be paid. If we go 
on as we have during the last two years, 
wilfully incurring a deficit, our annuities 
will only add to the expense of ‘oorrowing 
with one hand the money we pay atvay 
with the other. We know how utterly 
futile are attempts to bind future Parlia- 
ments. Only a few years ago Exchequer 
bonds were invented. We were told there 
would be a great advantage in these bonds 
over Exchequer Bills, as they would pledge 
Parliament to pay them as they fell due, 
and that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
two, four, or six years hence, would no 
doubt lionestly provide for their payment. 
We all know in how short a time—as 
soon, indeed, as the bonds became due— 
first one Chancellor of the Exchequér, 
then another, including the deviser of the 
bonds himself, concurred in renewing 
those that had been so issued, and no 
security whatever is given for the speedy 
payment of the debt. The only pretext 
for defraying the cost of these works by 
loan is that they are for permanent im- 
provements: I now ask you what becomes 
of that pretext when you see every reason 
to believe that at no distant period these 
works will require to be replaced by some 
thing founded upon newer principles and 
later discoveries? I have already given 
you some instances to show how likely 
that is to be the case. But another case 
of great importance may be cited—I mean 
that of Dover. Now, we are at this mo- 
ment actually finishing the fortifications 
of Dover; and when we ask what the 
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advantage of these fortifications is, I have 
hitherto found nobody able to give an in- 
telligible explanation. The only plea urged 
for proceeding with them is because we 
have spent so much money upon them 
already. It is said that the fortifications 
defend a point of the coast at which an 
enemy might land. But on either side of 
Dover there are plenty of places where an 
enemy might land with exactly the same 
advantage, and these fortifications would 
not have the smallest tendency to prevent 
such an operation. In case of invasion the 
effect of the fortifications at Dover would 
simply be to compel you to leave 6,000 
men there—because, while they are of lit- 
tle advantage to us as means uf defence, 
they would be invaluable to any enemy who 
had established himself on shore, in order 
to keep up his communications with France, 
and obtain reinforcements and provisions. 
Lest Dover, therefore, should be carried 
by a coup de main, you would be absolutely 
compelled to defend it; and, to prevent 
such a necessity, we may very likely see 
some new Secretary for war, in the course 
of a few years, proposing to the House of 
Commons a Vote of £5,000 or £6,000 to 
defray the expense of removing the fortifi- 
cations. I firmly believe that such a Vote 
would be a much wiser one than most of 
those now proposed. The noble Earl 
(Earl De Grey) has expressed his opinion 
that these works have gone too far to be 
suspended ; and I understand that my no- 
ble Friend (the Earl of Airlie) merely asks 
for information which will enable Parlia- 
ment to form a fair judgment which of 
these works should be suspended, and 
which finished. I quite admit that, how- 
ever unwise the original undertaking of 
these works may have been, they have now 
gone so far that probably it may be ex- 
— not entirely to discontinne them. 

here may be some which, upon the whole, 


it will be right to complete ; but in order 
to judge how far they may be desirable we 
ought to know, as we should know from 
the Returns now asked for, what is the 


real state of the case. Our true policy 
Would probably be to finish any works that 
are in a very advanced state, and which, if 
now suspended, could not be resumed with- 
out great additional cost ; but, wherever 
it is possible, to discontinue works which 
may even have been commenced, provided 
that can be done without prejudice to their 
future resumption ; and, above all, to avoid 
embarking in any new works. Where the 
land only has been bought, we might re- 
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tain that land, but ought not to expend 
any money upon new works there. If the 
Bill introduced into the other House is to 
go forward, I am not quite sure how far, 
according to the privileges of the other 
House, your Lordships would be able to 
amend it ; but should we have the power 
to amend it, I hope, if the House of Com- 
mons neglect so proper & precaution, your 
Lordships will insert in the Bill some strin- 
gent clause to prevent any portion of the 
money from being spent upon new works. 
I have ventured to say so much because, 
if this Bill reaches us at all, it will do so 
at a time when it will be almost impossible 
to discuss it properly ; and I therefore felt 
justified in troubling your Lordships now 
with these remarks upon a most important 
question. 

Tue Duce or SOMERSET: My Lords, 
if the discussion to-night had been limited 
to the terms of the Motion, I should not 
have thought it necessary to trouble your 
Lordships ; but the noble Earl who has 
just spoken (Earl Grey) has entered upon 
so much wider a field that it is necessary 
I should make a few observations in reply. 
I shall not follow the noble Earl into all 
the questions which he has discussed, 
from the works at Alderney down to Ex- 
chequer Bonds. But he said that all our 
armaments are on much too large a scale. 

Eart GREY : I beg the noble Duke’s 
pardon. I never said anything of the 
kind. I said that the expense is too 
much ; but I do not think that our means 
of defence are too great. 

Toe Duxe or SOMERSET: I am 
glad that the noble Earl does not think 
that our army and navy are too large, 
although he is of opinion that they ought 
to be maintained at a less expense. No 
doubt, all defensive measures are expen- 
sive, whether in the shape of an army, a 
navy, or fortifications. But if, on the 
other hand, you leave the country to hus- 
band its resources and increase its wealth, 
in order that when the time comes it may 
put forth its power, I want to know where 
the country would be in case of sudden 
attack? Its wealth then, instead of 
affording the means of defence, would be 
an attraction to the enemy. My noble 
Friend was not here in 1860, when the 
subject of these fortifications was discussed ; 
and I regret that he was not, because he 
would then have known the course which 
was taken upon this question. For many 
years, Government after Government had 
been pressed to provide some additional 
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means of defence. In 1858, the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) appointed 
a Commission to inquire into the question 
of the naval defence of the country. The 
Commission sat at the Treasury, in the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s room—the 
very sanctuary of economy. That Com- 
mission comprised the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Anderson, and the Ac- 
countant General of the Navy—all men 
who looked naturally to economy. They 
recommended an immediate increase in 
the fleet, so that by the end of the 
year 1860 we might be in possession 
of fifty-eight line-of-battle ships. When 
the present Government came into office, 
they found that proposition before them ; 
the recommendation of the Commission- 
ers had received the approval of Parlia- 
ment, and we were repeatedly urged to 
carry out that programme. We did, ac- 
cordingly, by the end of 1860 complete 
fifty-seven line-of-battle ships. But then 
the noble Earl says that we ought to have 
done nothing of the kind, for that we ought 
to have seen that new engines of destruc- 
tion were being invented daily. I grant 
the fact ; but I wish to know, if we are to 
wait until these new weapons of warfare 
are brought to final perfection before we 
construct our defences, what is to become 
of the country in the mean while? I cer- 
tainly will not take upon myself the re- 
sponsibility of leaving the country unpro- 
tected on this ground. No doubt the ships 
we are now building may hereafter be 
improved upon ; but is that a reason why 
we should build none? The only plan is 
to keep up our armaments in the best way 
we can, adopting the latest scientific im- 
provements. In defence of the late and 
of the present Government equally, I am 
prepared to show that what has been done 
in the direction of our national defences 
has been done as far as possible on the 
most economical principles. We did not 
build any new ships, but we adapted the 
old ones to the new improvements and in- 
ventions. The new ships of the line laid 
down were only three in number, and 
they were only in frame, and we have 
now adapted them for iron-plated ships, 
80 that little additional expense has been 
incurred. The noble Earl said, ‘* Look 
at your fortifications; you are making 
them all upon the old system.”’ That again 
is quite contrary to fact. The fortitica- 
tions at Gosport are upon the most im- 
proved plan, and they have been con- 
structed with great skill and ability. 
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‘ But,” says the noble Earl, ‘‘ you always 
exceed the estimates,’’ Now, at Gosport, 
the estimate was £300,000, and a con- 
tractor had undertaken to do the work for 
less, so that these works will be finished 
within the estimate. That is a specimen of 
the manner in which the noble Earl strikes 
out blindly right and left. Then as to Port- 
land. I say the works there will be com. 
pleted within the estimate, and when 
finished will be one of the finest works in 
the country. It is not fair to the Govern- 
ment nor to Parliament to throw out these 
general accusations. Of course, in some 
of these works there will be excess. With 
docks and breakwaters, and wherever you 
have doubtful foundations, there will oc- 
casionally be excess beyond the estimate ; 
but that has not been the case at Portland. 
The noble Earl then referred to Alderney 
as an instance of great expenditure ; but 
that has been going on for years, and he 
himself was a Cabinet Minister while this 
expenditure was going on, and is there- 
fore, with others, responsible for it. I 
went to Alderney when I first came into 
office, not having any particular regard for 
the works there ; I went in company with 
my late friend Lord Herbert, aad we took 
the opinions of the naval and military 
authorities as to what was best to be done. 
There were five forts, all completed, and 
there was a small harbour, which I was told 
was not safe, without additional outlay, even 
for small vessels. Therefore if we did not im- 
prove the harbour, we should expose troops 
in the forts to the danger of starvation, be- 
cause the small vessels which should bring 
their supplies would be unable to reach 
the harbour in rough weather. It was 
necessary therefore either to blow up the 
forts or to complete the harbour. I was so 
anxious upon the subject, which had ex- 
cited much feeling in the country, that I 
said, ‘‘ We will ns agree to acertain part 


of the work ; so that if we go out of office, the 
succeeding Government may not be ham- 
pered in its judgment upon the matter by 


any large existing contracts.” Then says 
the noble Earl, ‘‘ You ought not to scatter 
your fortifications all over the country.” I 
admit that; but are we not to defend our 
arsenals? The noble Earl says, ‘* Your 
arsenals require such extensive defences.” 
No doubt of it. Formerly Portsmouth and 
Plymouth were fortified within a narrow 
area, but the progress of invention in 
artillery has made it necessary either to 
give up fortifying them at all, or to do 
80 effectually against the new projectiles 
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by carrying the fortifications to a greater 
distance. The obvious question for the 
Government to consider was, shall Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth be defended? The 
Government came to a decision which 
I think every Government would come to— 
that the great arsenals ought to be defend- 
ed. But that is not scattering our de- 
fences over the country. Now, as to the 
Spithead forts. When these forts were 
first proposed, it was intended that the 
superstructure above the foundations should 
be granite, or granite armed with iron— 
for the Americans had even then embra- 
sures of stone faced with iron. But all 
that was considered desirable to be done 
then was to make the foundations. When 
the great question of the necessity of build- 
ing iron-cased ships came under the notice 
of the Government, it appeared to us, that 
if any works were to be suspended for a 
time, and thus give Parliament another 
opportunity of again considering the sub- 
ject, it was advisable to suspend these 
works. The vessels which the Govern- 
ment are building are, undoubtedly, of va- 
rious kinds, and necessarily must be so, 
because we do not know exactly what sort 
of vessel will be the best, and the only way 
to enable the public and Parliament, and 
naval officers, to judge which is the best 
kind of vessel, is to: have some of various 
kinds. We are not largely embarked in 
any one kind of vessel. The most we 
have are those to which the noble Earl 
has referred—wooden vessels which we 
propose to plate with iron, and the first 
of which was, I believe, launched at Pem- 
broke this very day. They will not be of 
& very expensive character, but I believe 
they will be effective vessels ; and when we 
have one or two other kinds, we shall be 
able to form an opinion. I hope, there- 
fore, that your Lordships will not be car- 
ried away by the statements which my 
noble Friend has somewhat hastily and 
carelessly made. The noble Earl quoted 
the Earl of Dundonald ; but Lord Dun- 
donald found his most awkward enemy in 
a Martello tower. Forts have been found 
most effective in many cases. 


At the pre- 
sent time no iron ship could stand long 


against iron forts. Any one who has seen 
as I have, the results of firing at iron 
plates will know that after a very few shots 
the plates are fractured, the bolts of the 
Mates are shaken, and the plates come 
»odily off the ship, which in such a case 
would be in a worse position than a wooden 
vessel. We must observe all these things 
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in experiments, for at present we 1 
know nothing practically of this matter in 
actual war. We hear one day about the 
Merrimac and other iron-cased ships bein; 
impervious to shot or shell, and only, the 
other day I saw a letter from a naval o 

in America in which he stated that the 
Galena iron gunboat went up to a fort, and 
that the shot and shell went through her 
as if she were a wooden ship. You can 
have opinions any way; and as for plans, 
why the opinions of inventors are such 
that one will tell you it is possible to de- 
stroy a fleet in Cherbourg by operations 
conducted on the Isle of Wight, and will 
wonder how it is the Government are 80 
blind as not to see the feasibility of the 
plan. Many of the inventions submitted 
to us are ingenious, and some are ridicu- 
lous beyond conception ; but all have to be 
considered and are considered. My noble 
Friend says he hopes that no new works 
will be sanctioned ; but where the fortifi- 
cations on one side are complete, would he 
advise us to defend one side but not the 
other—I think we ought prudently to 
complete works in progress, and that we 
should do so according to the newest in- 
ventions ; but in respect to new works, 
by which I mean entirely new fortifica- 
tions, the House of Commons will properly 
exercise caution by calling upon the Go- 
vernment to give reasons for any new 
work that may be proposed. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: My 
Lords, I am sorry to prolong this discus- 
sion, but there are one or two observations 
of the noble Earl (Earl Grey) upon mili- 
tary points which I feel bound to notice. 
With respect to the policy of the Govern- 
ment, it is not for me to defend it; but I 
must say, as a Member of this House, that 
I entirely agree with the course that has 
been adopted by the Government upon this 
occasion. I think, under all the circum- 
stances, and considering the difficulties in 
which this question from various causes 
has been involved, that they have come to 
a wise conclusion in suspending—not giv- 
ing up, but suspending—for a period the 
construction of the forts at Spithead, and 
going on as far as they are able with the 
other works that have been commenced, 
and are now in various stages of progress. 
The noble Earl has alluded to the works 
at Portsdown Hill. 1 think that any mili- 
tary man who considers the position of 
Portsmouth will come to the conclusion, 
that unless Portsdown is occupied, Ports- 
mouth is entirely at the mercy of anybody 
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who can oceupy that position. Well, if 
Portsdown is to be occupied at all, is it to 
be oceupied by works or by an army? I 
say by works, because by that means you 
will require a much smaller force, in order 
to hold the position effectually, than if 
you occupied it by an army. If Ports- 
mouth is to be defended, and it is admit- 
ted that Portsdown is the key of the posi- 
tion of Portsmouth, as I hold it to be— 
and I believe the same will be found to 
be the opinion of most military men—then 
it would require a much larger force to 
defend Portsdown without forts than to 
defend it with troops and forts combined. 
The objection as to shutting up your troops 
there is quite untenable. Who are the 
troops that would be so shut up? Why, 
the raw levies of the country. And pray 
remember, if we were to have an invasion 
—and recollect that the whole question 
turns upon that, because if it is to be 
assumed that there can be no invasion, 
then I agree that these works are useless 
but if you have before you the possi- 
bility of an invasion, there is no doubt that 
it would come upon us suddenly, unex- 
pectedly, and at very short notice. Then 
the levies you would have to aid your re- 
gular troops would be so raw and inex- 
perienced in the first instance, so far as 


the field is concerned, that they would be 
valuable to you only whenin forts—it 
would only be when they had the protee- 
tion and support of such works that you 


could make them generally useful. The 
argument which has been used in another 
place, that it was derogatory to the Eng- 
lish soldier to fight behind walls, is the 
most extraordinary I can conceive. It 
is the first time in my life I ever heard 
that it was derogatory to us to use the 
resources of science and art in order to 
make a small force more available ; and 
yet, I regret to say, such an argument 
came from a military man. Now, let us 
see what we require at Portsmouth. We 
require for occupying those forts the Mi- 
litia and such of the Volunteers as may 
not be thought sufficiently drilled and 
trained to take the field. You will then 
have an available force of, say, 10,000 or 
20,000 men who can issue from Ports- 
mouth and fall upon the flank or rear of 
any enemy who may have landed on your 
shores and be advancing on London. But 
Portsdown Hill does not stand alone. There 
is Dover, which my noble Friend says he 
has never heard a reason for fortifying. 
My noble Friend will recollect that the 
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late Duke of Wellington, who surely may 
be fairly quoted on such a matter, always 
said that Dover was one of the most im- 
portant points on our coast, and that its 
defence ought to come within the system 
of defences for the whole country. The 
reason the Duke of Wellington gave for 
that opinion was this—that the works at 
Dover were not at all meant for defending 
the harbour. There is no harbour to de- 
fend. Dover is an intrenched camp, the 
only intrenched camp that we have along 
that whole line of coast, and a very yul- 
nerable line itis, It is the only position 
in which you can place military stores and 
military assistance of every kind for the 
army that may be defending your shores, 
There you have a point d'apput for a 
great stretch of coast which is very vul- 
nerable, And, if you have an available 
army of 30,000 or 40,000 men between 
Portsmouth and Dover, I contend that no 
hostile army, even if it effected a landing, 
could with safety or security move upon 
London. I maintain, then, that the de- 
fence of your capital lies very much in 
your occupying and strengthenijig Dover 
and Portsdown Hill. Recollect, also, that 
on the whole of that line of coast there 
are very few harbours indeed, and none 
at all that can be entered without diffi- 
culty. But at Dover you have a magni- 
ficent landing-stage, where, under fg- 
vourable circumstances, the largest line- 
of-battle ships can run alongside, and 
land men and stores. Only consider 
what a benefit that would be to an 
invading enemy. And, remember, it is 
situated at the very point of your coast 
which is at the shortest distance from the 
nearest Power which could ever land on 
your shores as an enemy. I trust, my 
Lords, that that may never occur; but 
still it may oceur at some time or other, 
and surely it would be very injudicious for 
us to do what the noble Karl spoke of— 
namely, vote £5,000 or £6,000 to be 
spent in blowing up the works at Dover. 
I should extremely regret to see any such 
proposal made either in this or the other 
House of Parliament. I believe that what 
the Government have done at Dover has 
been wisely done, and will be valuable for 
the general defence of the country. My 
Lords, we cannot disguiso from ourselves 
the fact that we have a very small army 
to defend a very great empire ; that only 
avery small force can at any time be at 
home ; and that we must mainly rely upon 
the raw levies which we can bring out at 
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any period for the support of that nucleus 
of regular troops. Let us, then, put those 
raw levies in a position where they can be 
made available. The only position where 
for a long time they can be made available 
is within works, where they will get con- 
fidence and efficiency. It is said that we 
have not artillery force to man these works. 
I can assure your Lordships that we have 
a very valuable body of artillery ; that the 
Militia artillery have, within a short time, 
made very considerable progress, and we 
have a great many volunteer gunners ; 
and, with a sprinkling of the ordinary 
artillery of the army, they would make 
most excellent gunners for manning all 
these works. If, on the other hand, you 
were to put those men in the field without 
the assistance of works, you would certainly 
have a poor chance of making them ayvail- 
able. But place them in forts and they 
would prove most useful, and that, too, 
without in the smallest degree interfering 
with the strength or efficiency of your 
field artilllery. Let me turn for a moment 
to another point. I have stated that you 
might have an available army of 40,000 
men between Dover and Portsdown, to 
act against any enemy landing in this 
country. It may be said, that if you were 
to scatter your troops like that, you would 
have no force for the defence of London. 
I deny that. You have great facilities for 
moving troops by railway. The other 
morning 20,000 men were taken down to 
Brighton by rail in the course of four or 
five hours, and that too, recollect, in addi- 
tion to the whole of the ordinary traffic of 
the country. Indeed, not only was the 
ordinary traffic carried besides the volun- 
teers, but an extraordinary traffic also ; 
because special trains ran at the same time 
to convey the public to see the review ; 
and all this was done with great facility 
and regularity. In the event of an inva- 
sion, of course the whole transport by rail- 
way would be taken up by tlhe Government, 
-The troops could come up by two lines of 
rail from Portsmouth, and two railroads 
would also bring them up from Dover. 
The field artillery and the cavalry might 
be concentrated at Reigate, or some other 
suitable place. The force, then, in these 
detached forts would form one army under 
one command, and would be regarded as 
detached for the purpose of hanging upon 
the flanks of theenemy. I have referred, 
my Lords, to these military points because 
I thought they had not. been sufficiently 
considered to-night, and because noble 
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Lords who have spoken have, perhaps, 
not entered as fully into military details 
as may be desirable, I do not pretend 
that my opinion is as valuable as that of 
many others, but still it is the same as 
was entertained by the Duke of Wellington, 
and not entertained by that great man 
alone, but—as was mentioned elsewhere 
the other day by a right hon. Friend of 
mine—by Napoleon the First also, The 
evidence of a gallant and distinguished 
Friend of mine has been quoted against 
the works in progress at Portsdown Hill; 
I refer to Sir John Burgoyne.. But in the 
blue-book which contains the questions put 
by General Peel to a certain number of 
officers as to the effect of the new rifled 
gun upon works, Sir John Burgoyne states 
that he considers Portsdown Hill ought to 
be occupied—that it ought to be oceupied 
by ten works, and that there should be 
three works between Portsdown Hill and 
Gosport alone ; whereas the present pro- 
posal of the Government is that there 
should be six works for the whole of that 
line. And what does Sir John Burgoyne 
say in his evidence before the Defence 
Commissioners? Why, that if he had the 
men to defend the works at Portsdown 
Hill, he should be all for occupying them ; 
but that he does not recommend the con- 
struction of those works at present, and he 
gives, as his sole reason for that recom- 
mendation, ‘‘the want of men to defend 
them.’’ He adds, that if it were in France, 
he would recommend them to be occupied, 
but in England he would not. That ap- 
pears to me a singular argument, and I 
refer to it because the opinion of Sir 
John Burgoyne has been much relied upon 
by those who are opposed to these works, 
My Lords, at this period of the evening I 
will not enter further into this subject, and 
I have only to thank your Lordships for 
your kindness in listening to me. 
Motion agreed to. 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 26, 1862. 


THE CAMEL CORPS IN INDIA. 
QUESTION, 
GenggaL BUCKLEY said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
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Why the Officers and Men of the Rifle 
Brigade who composed the Camel Corps 
in India, commanded by Colonel Ross 
during the late Mutiny (having received a 
medal and clasps for services with Sir 
Hugh Rose’s force in Central India), have 
not received a share of Prize Money? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, that the 
claims of the corps employed under Sir 
Hugh Rose were still u: “er consideration, 
and he could not say when a decision 
would be arrived at. He hoped, however, 
that it would not be long postponed. 


THE GERMAN LEGION AT THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE.—REPLY., 


Srzk GEORGE LEWIS: I was unable, 
Sir, on a former day, to give to the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman opposite (Ge- 
neral Peel) the exact information he de- 
sired with respect to the circumstances 
under which a charge of £19,385 15s. 3d. 
was raised against the Army Grants for 
the year 1860-1, for German Military 
Settlers in the Cape Colony. I have since 
obtained that information; and, with the 
permission of the House, I will state what 
were the circumstances under which that 
expenditure took place. The charge is 


divisible into two parts—namely, pay and 


allowances, and building money. The first 
partly originated from the three regiments 
of German settlers having been kept by 
the Governor of the Cape on full pay 
longer than was contemplated, in conse- 
quence of a sudden movement of a vast 
number of Kaffirs from the Cape Colony 
back to their own country beyond the 
frontier, which, it was imagined, might 
have been attended with considerable evil ; 
and partly from the continuation of half- 
pay to those men who were not effective, 
until the end of the financial year 1860-1, 
to enable them to overcome the difficulties 
they experienced in their transition from 
soldiers to settlers. The second arose from 
the accounts for part of the building- 
money advances in 1857-8 having been 
received during the past year, and the 
amount thereof could not legally be charged 
otherwise than in the account for the first 
open year —namely, 1860-1. It is also 
to be observed that £28,613 16s. 3d., 
granted by Parliament for the service of 
the German settlers, was appropriated in 
aid of the excesses on the Parliamentary 
account for the period—namely, 1857-8. 
Genzrat PEEL said, he wished to 
know whether there has been any corre- 
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spondence upon the subject; and, if so, 
whether there will be any objection to its 
production ? 

Srr GEORGE LEWIS said, he under- 
stood that there was a voluminous corre- 


‘spondence between the War Office and the 


Governor of the Cape, upon which, he 
believed, the decision of the Treasury was 
founded. He had no reason to doubt that 
that correspondence might be produced, 
but he should like to look at it before he 
gave a final answer. 


MONUMENTS AND STATUES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
wished to ask the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, When the Return of Public Monu- 
ments and Statues in London, ordered on 
the 3rd of June, 1861, will be laid upon 
the table ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that there had 
been considerable difficulty in getting ac- 
curate information upon some of the de- 
tails of the Return, but he hoped that it 
would be laid upon the table in a few 
days. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH CHINA, 
QUESTION. 


Coronet SYKES said, he rose to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, on the 28th day of April 
last, or on any other day, the Tartar Go- 
vernment officials were supplied with 
arms, ammunition, and military stores 
from the Arsenal at Hong Kong; whe- 
ther these munitions of war were sold to 
the Tartar Government or were a gift; 
whether, on the evacuation of Canton by 
the Allies, many hundreds of prisoners in 
the gaols, amongst whom were the mother 
and some relatives of the Taeping Empe- 
ror, were handed over to the Tartar Go- 
vernor ; and whether any guarantee was 
obtained that the lives of the mother of 
the Taeping Emperor and of his relations 
should not be sacrificed ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not received any infor- 
mation from China up to the date referred 
to, the 28th of April; and therefore he 
could not tell his hon. and gallant Friend 
if any arms, ammunition, or military 
stores had been given to the “Chinese” 
Government, for he did not know what 
the phrase ‘the Tartar Government” 
meant; but he might state that her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had determined that 
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arms, ammunition, and military stores not 
required for the service of Her Majesty 
might be sold to the Chinese Government 
at cost price. With regard to the other 
part of the Question, he begged to state 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman must 
have been misinformed upon the subject 
to which it referred. When the allies 
took possession of Canton, they instituted 
a supervision of the gaols, and all persons 
imprisoned on account of any connection 
with the allies were immediately released. 
Criminals were detained in the gaols, and 
the administration of criminal justice was 
left as far as possible to the Chinese autho- 
rities, the British authorities watching 
over those who were condemned, to see 
that they were not tortured or subjected 
to undue punishment. He had been 
informed by Sir Harry Parkes, that du- 
ring the time the allies occupied Canton, 
between thirty and forty persons were 
executed, and these were well-known 
criminals. Sir Harry Parkes had also in- 


formed him that he had made inquiries as 
to the mother of the Taeping chief, and 
had ascertained that she was left in charge 
of a large establishment of some 3,000 la- 
dies, which it appeared he kept up. His 
mother was placed over them, to keep the 
ladies in order, and she appeared to be 


quite safe at Nankin. There were no 
Taeping women confined in the gaols of 
Canton. There were some women belong- 
ing to the Taepings, who were kept with- 
in the precincts of the gaol because there 
was no other place where they could be 
lodged, but they were not actually pri- 
soners; they were well fed and clothed ; 
and if they had been turned out, the pro- 
bability was that they would have starved. 
They had been treated with the greatest 
humanity, and it was altogether untrue 
that they had been handed over to the 
Chinese authorities. 


FORTIFICATIONS BILL. 
NOTICE. OBSERVATIONS. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to give notice that in Com- 
mittee on the Fortifications Bill he should 
move the insertion of a clause or clauses 
to restrict the application of money which 
might be raised under the authority of the 
Act to the completion of such contracts 
for works as were already made, or such 
as might hereafter be made, subject to 
the previous approval of Parliament. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, that in re- 
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ference to a remark which fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wiltshire (Mr. 8. Estcourt), at a late 
hour on Tuesday night, he wished to 
state that it was his intention to furnish 
the fullest information on the subject of 
works and fortifications, either with regard 
to past expenditure or with reference to 
future. He would take care to lay on 
the table of the House to-morrow an addi- 
tional account to the one which had been 
circulated that morning, which he hoped 
might be in the hands of hon. Members 
by Monday next. 

Mr. SOTHERON ESTCOURT said, it 
would be satisfactory to the House if the 
right hon. Gentleman stated on what day 
it was his intention to move the second 
reading of the Fortifications Bill. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, he proposed 
to do soon Monday next. 


TRANSFER OF LAND BILL, 
[BILL No. 101.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clauses 14 and 15 agreed to. 


Clause 16 (As to Exception, &c., in 
Record of Title). 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
wished to add the following proviso at the 
end of the clause :— 

“ And if there shall be any disputed question 
of boundary between the applicants and any pro- 
prietor of adjoining land, which shall not have been 
previously determined by any competent autho- 
rity, it shall be competent for the parties, or either 
of them, to object in writing to the determination 
of such question by the registrar or by a judge of 
the Court of Chancery under this Act ; and if any 
such objection shall be made, the registrar shall 
specify upon the record of title the existence of 
such disputed question of boundary, and that the 
registration is made subject thereto.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
be a great improvement on the clause, but 
he had still some apprehension that it 
would not meet all the difficulties of the 
ease. He feared that the result of regis- 
tering boundaries would be to force the 
surrounding proprietors to employ solici- 
tors to see how far their title might be 
affected by the party desiring to have his 
estate registered. The principle in all 
cases of that kind ought to be to avoid 
throwing upon parties other than those 
whe wanted to have the benefit of the 
Act any legal or professional expense. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL observed, 
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that he did not think the apprehensions 
of his right hon. Friend well founded, 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clayses 17 to 20 were also agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Before Registration Applicant 
and Solicitor to make oath that all Deeds, 
&c., have been made known to Registrar). 

Mrz. WALPOLE, in page six, line four, 
moved to insert after “ solicitor’ the words 
“or certificated conyeyancer.” There 
were two sets of clauses in the Bill un- 
der which acts were to be done by soli- 
citors and other persons. When the thing 
was to be done in the Court of Chancery 
it was clearly right that the solicitor who 
was employed should be the person in that 
case; but he thought in those cases in 
which the thing was to be done before 
the person who investigated the title, the 
certificated conveyancer ought to have his 
right secured him if the party wishing to 
register his estate thought right to employ 
him, and it was with that object he moved 
the insertion of the words, 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
had no objection to the proposed words 
being inserted. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, as were 
also Clauses 22 and 23. 

Clause 24 (Registration without Gua- 
rantee of Title may be made under certain 
Conditions). 

Mrz. AYRTON said, some difference ap- 
peared to be drawn between the provisions 
with regard to notice in the case of defea- 
sible and indefeasible titles. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, the 
point raised by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber deserved attention. His present im- 
pression was, that the Bill as it stood 
sufficiently accomplished the object in 
view; but in case it did not, it would be 
easy to introduce any alterations which 
might be requisite upon the report. 

lause agreed to. 

Clauses from 26 to 38, inclusive, were 
likewise agreed to. 

Clauses 39 to 66, inclusive, were post- 
poned, 


Clauses 67 to 112 agreed to. 


Clause 113 (Appointment of Assistant 
Registrars and Examiners of Title). 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, it ap- 
peared that the registrar and examiners of 
title were to be appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor. It was not stated, however, 
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from what class of the legal profession 
these important officers and examiners of 
title should be selected, although it was 
provided that the registrar should be 
a barrister of ten years’ standing. The 
power of the Lord Chancellor with refe- 
rence to legal appointments was becoming 
enormous; and after the recent appoint- 
ments under the Bankruptcy and the 
Chancery Procedure Acts, it was expedient 
that some restriction should be placed on 
that power, with the view of insuring the 
selection of duly-qualified persons. He 
would therefore propose an Amendment, 
requiring that the appointment of the re- 
gistrar and examiners of title by the Lord 
Chancellor should be with the consent of 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury. 

Mrz. AYRTON said, the position of 
registrars in Chancery at present was well 
defined, and there was no reason why the 
assistant registrars and examiners of title 
to be appointed under the Bill should not 
be barristers, solicitors, or certificated con- 
veyancers. He should therefore move to 
insert the words ‘‘the assistant registrars 
and examiners of title shall be barristers, 
solicitors, or certificated conveyancers.” 

Mr. WALPOLE said, they had got to 
an important part of the Bill—namely, 
that which related to the appointment of 
the staff who were to carry its provisions 
into effect. He thought, therefore, that 
the Committee ought not to proceed fur- 
ther until they had an intimation from his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General as to what the probable expense 
of the working of the Bill would be. The 
Committee ought to be informed, as far as 
it was possible to do so, as to the number 
of the staff, the expense which was likely 
to be incurred, and whether that expense 
was to be met by fees, or by money out of 
the Suitors’ Fund, or out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

Mr. COLLINS said, he hoped the 
Committee would accept the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Truro, so that the 
patronage of the Lord Chancellor might 
be restricted, Under the Bankruptcy Act 
of last year a salary of £1,200 a year was 
to be given to a barrister, and the Lord 
Chancellor for the time being thought fit 
to appoint a person who had probably 
never held a brief in his life. Last year 
the House made a great mistake, for either 
the man was unfit for the work—a thing 
which he would not suppose—or the 
salary was too good. If the place did not 
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require @ man of great ability and high 
qualification, a person with £300 or £400 
a year ought to be put init, While that 
House voted the salary, the Lord Chancel- 
lor would probably place in office some re- 
lation who would be dear ata tenth of the 
money. 

Mr. MALINS said, he thought that the 
qualification ought to go further than was 
proposed by the Amendment, and that a 
barrister of fiye or ten years’ standing 
should be required, otherwise a man might 
be called to the Bar for the purpose of get- 
ting one of those appointments. The offi- 
cers to be appointed under the clause were 
te be substituted for men who now per- 
formed most important duties in Lincoln’s 
Inn as conveyancing counsel. When it 
was considered that every man interested 
in land would in the most important cases 
have to depend on the knowledge of those 
officers, the Committee would see how 
necessary it was that a high qualification 
should be required. Was the Committee 
prepared to leave it to the Lord Chancellor 
of the day to say whether the salary given 
should be £2,000 or £1,500 a year, or 
whether the men who were to fill the 
offices should be barristers or solicitors 
called yesterday? Unless they took care 
that proper persons should be appointed, 
the working of the Bill would be most 
mischievous. He would strongly recom- 
mend his hon, and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General to postpone the clause 
for the purpose of considering who were to 
hold those offices, and what was to be the 
qualification. 

Mr. ROLT said, he would suggest, 
whether, as they were to have a registrar, 
examiners of title, and clerks, it would not 
be possible for the present to leave out 
assistant registrars, who would probably 
receive £1,200 a year each, 

Mr. PULLER said, he was of opinion 
that the clauses defining the qualifications 
of officers would only produce mischief, 
as they would relieve the Lord Chancellor 
from a portion of the liability which would 
otherwise devolve upon him. It was ab- 
surd to suppose that any person other 
than a barrister, solicitor, or conveyancing 
counsel would receive any appointment, 
unless, indeed, it might by chance happen 


that a person not so qualified was pecu- | p 


liarly fitted for the office. It would be 
best to trust to the unlimited responsi- 
bility of the Lord Chancellor. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL observed 
that the Bill must be tested by its results, 
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and it was quite impossible to at pre- 
sent what would coon be the tn 
of the establishment required to work 
system, If it should prove Bama = 

n, no doubt, a peal sue establish- 
ment would be required; but as by the 
125th clause fees, payable into the Congoli- 
dated Fund, were to be charged, it might 
in such ease be expected to be self-sup- 
porting. Clause C enacted that the sala- 
ries should be paid by money to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, and in accordance 
with Clause 111, the number of asssistant 
registrars and other officers, and the 
amount of their salaries, were to be fixed 
by the Lord Chancellor, not at his own 
discretion, but with the eonsent of the 
Commissioners of the Treasury. There- 
fore, there would exist the check of those 
who were responsible for the vigilant con- 
trol of the public expenditure, and who 
had never shown an undue disposition to 
facilitate needless expenditure of this kind. 
Another check would be the necessity of 
applying to Parliament to vote the re- 
quisite money. It was impossible, until 
they ascertained how the Act would work, 
to form a definite estimate of the expense 
of the staff that would be required, but 
he presumed that it would not be so much 
as £8,000 or £9,000 a year at starting, 
the estimated amount under a former Bill. 
If the measure should prove successful, a 
larger establishment and a greater expen- 
diture would then be required. With re- 
gard to defining the precise qualifications 
for the assistant registrars and clerks, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Hert- 
fordshire (Mr. Puller) that it would be in- 
conceivable that persons should be appoint- 
ed who did not come within one or other 
of the classes named in the Amendment; 
he was, however, opposed to any attempt 
to define exactly any particular period of 
practice as necessary to qualify for any one 
of the officers named, He thougut it 
would be safer in the first instance to 
rely on the responsibility of the Lord 
Chancellor, who would be anxious to see 
the system work in such a manner as to 
reflect honour on those who had intro- 
duced the measure, Examiners of titles 
would, he presumed, be called in on the 
same footing as conyeyancers were at the 
resent time. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he trusted that the 
clause would pass without any amend- 
ment; for he should like to send the Bill 
back to the House of Lords unaltered, 
The Lords had sent down a Bill establish- 
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ing the two important principles of regis- 
tration and indefeasibility of title, and he 
hoped the House of Commons would not 
“lose the sheep for the sake of a hap’orth 
of tar,” by giving the Lords an oppor- 
tunity of backing out of the important 
propositions they had agreed to. With 
regard to the assistant registrars and clerks, 
he thought the Bill provided sufficient se- 
curity both as to the qualification of the 
parties appointed and the salaries; and 
with regard to the examiners, it would be 
easy to introduce a proviso to the effect 
that they should be barristers of a certain 
number of years’ standing or certificated 
conveyancers. 

Mr. MALINS said, he for one, was un- 
willing to give the Lord Chancellor for 
the time being, whoever he might be, un- 
limited discretion in making such appoint- 
ments as that of assistant registrar. 
Practically, the responsibility which had 
been spoken of had no place in the making 
of those appointments; and as the officer 
in question was to have a fixed salary, 
he could see no reason why the same se- 
curity should not be required for his com- 
petency as was to be exacted in the case 
of the registrar. The assistant registrar 
would have to examine letters and trans- 
act a variety of business of the first im- 
portance in his office. It was therefore 
extremely expedient that he should be a 
duly qualified person and a man of stand- 
ing in his profession. He would re- 
mind the Committee that Mr. Hargreave, 
to whom reference had been made as 
having been appointed to the Encumbered 
Estates Court in Ireland, was previously 
well-known as a conveyancing counsel, 
and that his selection could not as a con- 
sequence be urged with justice in favour 
of the course proposed by the clause under 
discussion. Those being his views, the 
Solicitor General would, he hoped, consent 
to modify the clause. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he did not 
think it would be expedient to fetter the 
clause with a description of the qualifi- 
cations of the persons who were to hold 
office under its operation. It was the 
wiser course, he thought, to place confi- 
dence in the noble Lord at the head of 
the profession for the time being, with 
whom the appointment would rest. For 


his own part, the circumstance that a bar- 
rister happened to be of five, or seven, or 
ten years, by no means appeared to him 
to insure his being possessed of any parti- 
cular qualification; while he was of opinion, 


Mr. Scully 


{COMMONS} 
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to make an unfit appointment, he could do 
so with less difficulty if a certain number 
of years’ standing were required as the 
necessary qualification, because he would 
then be enabled to urge in favour of any 
selection which he might have made the 
circumstance that he had complied in 
making it with the Act of Parliament, 
and had chosen a person who had been the 
time insisted on at the profession. The 
best security, therefore, for the making of 
proper appointments was, he thought, the 
responsibility to which his hon. and learned 
Friend seemed to attach so little import- 
ance. He had at first supposed that the 
examiners of titles contemplated by this 
Bill were to be officers similar to those 
who, under that name, were attached to 
the Landed Estates Court in Ireland. Such, 
however, it appeared would not be the 
case ; because, while the duty of the last- 
mentioned officers was simply to compare 
the deeds with the abstract, and they were 
paid by salaries, these examinezs were to 
be conveyancing counsel, to whom the title 
was to be referred, who were to do the 
very work for which the registrar was to 
be appointed, and whose fees would have 
to be paid by the person applying for a 
declaration of title, in addition to the other 
payments which he would have to make. 
On both these accounts he objected to their 
appointment, and he must remind the 
Committee, that when in 1858 the Landed 
Estates Court of Ireland was made perpe- 
tual, that House refused to give to the 
Judges power to take the opinion of counsel 
upon titles, on the ground that it would 
diminish their responsibility. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he would remind 
the Committee that the Act regulating 
the registry in Chancery required that the 
assistant registrar and all persons capable 
of succeeding to that office should be soli- 
citors. He did not see why a similar 
safeguard should not be provided with 
regard to the registry created under this 
Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he wished to ask 
whether these appointments were to be 
made on the passing of the Bill, or only 
as business required them ? 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, that 
he had no doubt that it was intended to 
make the appointments from time to time 
as the state of business rendered them 
necessary, but he could not undertake to 
state what staff might be required at first. 
The remarks of his hon. and learned 
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Friend the Member for Belfast, with re- 
ference to the examiners, were worthy 
of consideration ; but he would not then 
enter into the subject, because the clauses 
referring to it must necessarily be post- 
poned, and he ‘should have an oppor- 
tunity of conferring with his noble Friend 
the Lord Chancellor upon the matter. 

Mz. HADFIELD said, he regretted 
that no means should be afforded for 
registration in the country, but that all 
business connected with titles should be 
centralized in London. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he hoped the Soli- 
citor General would reconsider the super- 
annuation arrangement proposed by the 
Bill. If a man was only fifty years old, 
and was able to work, why should he be 
superannuated merely because he had per- 
formed twenty years’ service? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
thought it would not be expedient to enter 
at that time upon the question of super- 
annuation. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that further ex- 
planation was necessary as to the remu- 
neration to be given to the officers under 
the Bill. There was obscurity as to the 
different functions these different officers 
were .to discharge, and he thought it 
should be stated what were the functions 
respectively of the: examiners and regis- 
trars of titles. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
would make inquiry in the proper quar- 
ter. He understood that the functions of 
examiners would include every branch of 
examination as at present discharged by 
examining counsel of the Court of Chan- 
cery and solicitors. The clause, however, 
involved nothing except what was con- 
tained all through the Bill. Therefore 
he trusted the Committee would pass it, 
and it would be very easy to modify it on 
the report, if necessary. 

Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, that if his 
hon. and learned Friend were right as to 
the duties proposed to be cast upon the 
examiner of titles, they were inconsistent 
in themselves. If he were to compare 
abstracts of titles with the originals, that 
was a duty properly devolving upon an 
attorney’s clerk, while the duty of ex- 
amining titles ought to devolve only upon 
& conveyancing counsel. 

Mr. MALINS said, he would express 
ahope that his hon. and learned Friend 
would postpone the clause. It could not 


be discussed properly on the report. 
Amendment negatived. 
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Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said; he 
would move that the words “ with the 
consent of Her Majesty’s Treasury,” be 
added to the clause which vested these 
appointments in the Lord Chancellor. 

Mz. PULLER said, he thought it much 
better that the Lord Chancellor should 
bear the whole responsibility, and that the 
First Lord of the Treasury should repre- 
sent a sort of court of appeal. 

Mr. WALPOLE explained, that the 
consent of the Treasury was only neces- 
sary to the amounts of the salaries. The 
appointment and removal of the officers 
was properly under the cognizance of the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Amendment negatived. 


Clause agreed to; as were also the 
remaining Clauses. 


Mz. W.B. BEAUMONT said, he thought” 
that some further protection would be re- 
quired for the interests of the owners of 
mines and minerals. 

Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, they 
had not only the ordinary protection given 
under the 12th section, but they Lad it in 
their own hands to protect themselves by 
entering a caveat with the registrar against 
the title of any other claimants. He 
should propose, however, on the report 
to introduce words for the still more 
effectual protection of the owners of 
mines and minerals. 

Mr. AYRTON suggested, that those 
who were brought into the registrar’s 
office to defend their rights should have 
their costs paid. 

Mr. SCULLY said, there would be no 
difficulty in protecting mines, whether on 
the ground or under the ground. He would 
venture to congratulate the House on the 
prospect of so important and useful a Bill 
becoming law. 

Sir JOHN HANMER said, he re- 
gretted that so very important a branch of 
real property as minerals was not directly 
mentioned in the Bill. In many parts 
of Wales and of the north of England 
the mines and minerals belonged to one 
person, the surface to another, and some- 
times the lordship to a third. If a Bill 
of this kind were to be satisfactory to the 
owners of real estate all over the country, 
this case ought to be particularly stated, 
and to be dealt with by express words. 
He trusted that the Solicitor General 
would give notice of his intention, so that 
the owners of mines might take advice 
upon any new clause, because a small 
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oversight would be the sourcé of more 
evil than could be easily conceived. 

Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 
would give early notice of what he in- 
tended to propose on the report. He would 
move an additional clause to meet the case 
of lords of manors. [Sir Jonny Hanmer : 
That will not meet the case.] He would 
only remark at present, that if an owner’s 
title were patent and on the deeds, his 
case would be provided for by the Bill; 
if it were latent and not upon the deeds, 
he must know his title better than any- 
body else, and might protect himself by 
entering a caveat. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that in some cases 
the fee of the surface was in the hands 
of one person and the fee of the mine- 
rals in the hands of another. The two 
were distinct; but the Bill seemed 40 
treat the property in minerals as ancillary 


to the pro “, on the surface. 

Mr. WAL OLE said, he was very 
anxious that the Bill should succeed. He 
did not think a greater boon could be con- 
ferred on landed proprietors than to give 
them the means of obtaining an indefeasi- 
ble title. If, however, the meastite im- 
posed upon those who were unwilling to 
avail themselves of it the necessity for 
employing a professional gentleman and of 
incurring expenses in order to put them- 
selves in as good a position as those who 
had taken advantage of its provisions, he 
believed the Bill would break down, and 
that Parliament would have again to be 
applied to. 


House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


DECLARATION OF TITLE BILL, 
[BrItL No. 102.] commrrrEn. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clauses, as amended, agreed to. 


Ma. ROLT said, hé wished to tidve a 
clause providing a register in which any 

rson claiming any estate, or interest in 
fend, or any encumbrance thereon, should 
be at liberty to enter his name and ad- 
dress, with the namé of the county 
parish, and township in which such land 
was situated, in stich form as the Chancel- 
lor should order; and that after such entry 
the Court should not make an order under 
the Act unless notice of the application 
had been given to the person whe should 
have made the entry. 


Sir John Hanmer 


{LORDS} 
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Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
he should not object to the clause, while 
he at the same time reserved to himself 
the right of considering whether it was one 
which it would be desirable should pass 
into a law eventually. If so, it might be 
expedient to introduce such a clause into 
the other Bills on the same subject. 

Clause agreed to: 


House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, to be considered on Monday 
next. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted; and 40 
Members not being present, 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 27, 1862. 


Minvres.}—Pusuic Bitis,—2* Liverpool Fire 
Prevention Acts Amendment ; Elections (Ire- 
land) ; .Elections for Counties (Ireland) ; 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amend. 
ment; Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Act- Con- 
tinuance, 

3* Saint Thomas’s Hospital; Landed Property 
Improvement (Ireland) Act Amendment ; New 
Zealand ; Artillery Ranges. 


EAST GLOUCESTERSHIRE RAILWAY 
BILL: 
CONTEMPT OF THIS HOUSE. 


The Order of the Day being read for 
the Attendance of William Isaacs, Clerk 
to Mr. Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, 
and John Preston, Town Crier at Chel- 
tenham, at the Bar of this House, at 
Four o’Clock, in reference to their Con- 
duct with regard to the Signatures to 
the Petition of Barbara Robinson and 
others of Cheltenham, presented on the 
22nd of May last, praying to be heard 
by Counsel against the ‘‘ East Glouces- 
tershire Railway Bill,” the Yeoman Usher 
informed the House that they were in 
attendance: They were called in. 


Taz Duxe or RICHMOND: My Lords, 
In consequence of what took place before 
the Committee on the East Gloucestershire 
Railway Bill, of which Committee I was 
Chairman, the Committee went into certain 
points with regard to the mode in which 
signatures had been obtained to a Petition 
against that project; and in consequence 












. 
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of the evidence which was then brought 
before us that the two persons at the Bar 
had obtained signatures to the Petition 
by representing that it was in favour 
of the Bill, the Committee unanimously 
came to the decision that the names so 
obtained to that Petition should be struck 
off the Petition, and that the conduct 
of the two persons who had obtained 
them should be reported to the House. 
I therefore beg to move that the short- 
hand writer be examined upon the evi- 
dence which he took down on that oc- 
casion. 


Then Francis Neate Walsh, the Short- 
hand Writer who took the Evidence given 
by the said William Isaacs and John 
Preston before the Select Committee of 
this House on the said Petition, was 
sworn to the Correctness of the Tran- 
script of the said Evidence given before 
the said Select Committee; and having 
identified the said William Isaacs and 
John Preston, the Evidence was read to 
them, and they were examined as follows : 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: William 
Isaacs and John Preston, it has been 
proved to the satisfaction of a Committee 
of this House sitting on the East Glouces- 
tershire Railway Bill, and also to the 
satisfaction of the House, that you have 
obtained signatures toa Petition against 
that Bill by representing that the Pe- 
tition was in favour of it. Have you 
any explanation to give of your con- 
duct ? 

Preston: Yes my Lord. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: What 
explanation do you give? 

Preston replied, that he was employed 
to obtain signatures to the Petition on the 
understanding that there was no objection 
to the Bill, but only to the clause provid- 
ing that the line should be carried through 
the town of Cheltenham by means of a 
tunnel. 

Isaacs said, that he was totally igno- 
rant of the nature of the Petition, except 
that he was told that it was to oppose 
the line passing through the town in a 
tunnel. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: If you 
were ignorant of the contents of the Peti- 
tion, how came you to make the statement 
you did? 

Preston: I had heard that the Bill 
psc era and that the yf object of 

e Petition was to oppose the line passing 
through the town. : 
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Lorn WENSLEYDALE: Who in- 
structed you to obtain these signatures ? 

Preston: Mr. Linwood, the attorney. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: How 
came you to say the Petition was in favour 
of the line? 

Both Preston and Isaacs denied that 
they had done so. 

LORD CHANCELLOR: Did you 
see the printed copy of the Petition? 

Both admitted they did, and that they 
could read and write. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Who 
told you the Bill had passed? 

The clerk to Mr. Linwood. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: Did you do any- 
thin — at the desire of Mr. Lin- 
wood’s clerk ? 

Both Preston and Issacs said that they 
had acted entirely according to the instruc- 
tions of the clerk to Mr. Linwood. 

Isaacs added that he had seen Mr. 
Linwood, whose only instructions were 
that they should get signatures—good 
names. He was paid £1 7s. 6d. for his 
trouble; he was engaged during portions 
of six or seven days, and thete was no 
agreement as to the payment being accord- 
ing to numbers. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: Did Mr. 
Linwood direct you to make any statement 
about the tunnel ? : 

Preston: The clerk told us that. He 
said there was ho objection to the railway, 
only to the tunnel. ' 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR asked 
Isaacs from whom he received his instruc- 
tions. 

Isaacs: Partly from Linwood, and. 
partly from his clerk. 

The examination was pursued at con- 
siderable length, but nothing new was 
elicited. 


The said William Isaacs and John Pres« 
ton were then ordered to withdraw. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is a matter which, I thin 
your Lordships will agree with me, is a 
most serious matter, as it affects Pete 
interests, and as it affects your Lor iA 
proceedings and the privileges of this 
House. From reading the evidence before 
the Committee there can be no doubt that 
the men now at the Bar of your Lordships’ 
House were, at all events, the instruments 
in making representations false in a most 
material point with regard to the contents 
and object of the Petition. When I speak 
of them as instruments, it must be at the 
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same time recollected that, upon their own 
confession, it appears that each had in his | 
hand a printed paper, by which the false- | 
hood of the representations would have 
been apparent to every one who could read. | 


{LORDS} 
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Ordered, 


That Robert Sole Lingwood, Solicitor at Chel- 
tenham, and Charles William Maisey, Clerk to 
said Robert Sole Lingwood, do attend at the Bar 
of this House, on Friday next, at Four o’Clock, 
in reference to their Conduct with regard to the 


They admit they were perfectly able to! Signatures to the Petition of Barbara Robinson 
understand the contents of that paper ; | and others, of Cheltenham, presented on the 22nd 
but they have stated, and the same state- | of May last, praying to be heard by Counsel 
ment was made before the Committee, that | 98?inst the *‘ East Gloucestershire Railway Bill.” 


they received directions to do what they | 
had done from other persons, that they 
did not concern themselves with the con- 
tents of that Petition, but that they ac- 
cepted those directions and proceeded to 
execute them. The true object of your 
Lordships must therefore be to ascertain 
from whom, and with what motive, and 
under what circumstances those directions 
were given to these persons. What, there- 
fore, I would suggest to your Lordships to 
adopt is—and I move accordingly—at pre- 
sent to discharge these men, ordering them 
to attend again at some future day, and 
that those two persons, and also the em- 
ployer and his clerk, be ordered to attend 
at the Bar at the same time. 

Lorn BROUGHAM: I quite agree 
with my noble and learned Friend that 
this offence is a very grave one. I quite 
agree that enough appears in the state- 
ment of both these persons to show that 
they have done enough to render them- 
selves liable to punishment; and enough 
to show that it is very probable they were 
set on by others. At any rate, we ought 
to inquire of others how far that state- 
ment is borne out. I therefore wholly 
agree with my noble and learned Friend in 
the course he has taken. Itis not merely 
in this matter of Private Bills that very 
grave frauds are committed. Signatures 
to petitions, I have constantly experienced, 
are obtained from persons who are utterly 
ignorant of the contents of the paper to 
which they are called upon to sign their 
names. This is a practice which strikes 
at the root of the efficiency of your Lord- 
ships’ proceedings. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND thought it 
right to say, that having heard the 
statement of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, he was pre- 
pe to acquiesce in the Motion he 

made, which he thought was the 
best course that could be taken under 
the circumstances. 


Then the said William Isaacs and John 
Preston were ordered to attend again on 
Friday next, at Four o'clock. 





The Lord Chancellor 


RED SEA AND INDIA TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY BILL—[But No. 109.] 
REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 


On Question that the Amendments be 
agreed to, 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that as this 
measure stood, he believed there would be 
great legal difficulty in interpreting its 
terms. It was very desirable the agree- 
ment between the Government and the 
Company should be put into a clearer form. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN had 
expected that the precedent of a former 
measure of this kind would have been fol- 
lowed in this instance, and thst the con- 
tract between the Treasury and the Tele- 
graph Company would have been inserted 
in a schedule appended to the Bill. That, 
however, was not the case, and instead of 
a contract they had a very different thing 
—namely, the ‘‘ Heads of an Arrange- 
ment,’’ which he was informed by legal 
authorities would be binding upon the 
Treasury, but not equally binding upon 
the Company. Nearly £2,000,000 of pub- 
lic money were involved in this matter, 
and, surely, such a sum ought not to be 
granted away without a regular contract 
being produced between the Government 
on the one side and the Telegraph Com- 
pany on the other. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, he had 
been in great hopes that the arrangements 
which had been made with respect to this 
Bill would have satisfied noble Lords who 
had objected to its form on previous oc- 
casions. The Government had bound 
themselves under the agreement of 1858 
to pay 44 per cent upon the whole amount 
of capital bond fide expended for the 
purpose of the Company’s undertaking ; 
while the Company, on the other hand, 
having once completed their line, were 
under no obligation to keep it in working 
order. Accordingly, after the expenditure 
of their capital, the Company, having 
failed in working the line, were not in- 
clined to throw good money after bad, and 
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according to the terms of the agreement 
they were entitled to receive their divi- 
dends, and sit still. Under these circum- 
stances Government might have paid the 
£800,000 and taken the cable into their 
own hands. But after full consideration, 
they determined against that course, think- 
ing that any attempt on their part to raise 
the cable would involve a risk which they 
were not justified in incurring. In this 
state of things a new Company came for- 
ward, and said, ‘‘ We don’t ask for any 
money or for any guarantee ; but we ask 
you to transfer the property in the cable 
by Act of Parliament from the old Company 
to us, and allow us to try and restore it. 
If we succeed, we ask you to allow us to 
derive the profits from the cable up to 
25 per cent upon our outlay, and above 
that return the profits will go to re- 
imburse the Government.” As this pro- 
posal did not involve the risk of a single 
farthing to the Government, they de- 
termined to accept it, and thus, as they 
thought, to make the best of a bad 
bargain; and he submitted that next to 
the folly of throwing £800,000 to the 
bottom of the sea, would have been the 
folly of allowing £800,000 to remain at the 
bottom of the sea when you could get any- 
body to try and fish it up for you. The 
transfer of the property in the cable from 
the old Company to the new one was not 
complete until the passing of this Bill. It 
was true that an agreement to that effect 
had been come to between the two Com- 
panies; but he believed that, legally, the 
property in the cable remained im the old 
Company till an Act of Parliament was 
passed sanctioning its transfer to the new. 
As to the new arrangement with the old 
Company, it was completely set forth in 
the Bill. There was the. transfer of the 
property, and in exchange for it the con- 
version of an annual payment of interest 
into an annuity which would be more nego- 
tiable. The noble Earl doubted whether 
that agreement would be binding upon the 
Company, but he (the Duke of Argyll) 
apprehended that as it was identical with 
the prospectus of the new Company, and 
as every shareholder had therefore had his 
attention directed to it, a court of law 
would enforce its observance. With regard 
to the performance of the conditions by 
the new Company, it was directly their 
interest to raise the cable; for unless they 
did so, they would not get a farthing of 
return upon their expenditure. He was 


glad to learn that their operations so far 
VOL. CLXVII. 
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had been attended with considerable suc- 
cess. They had restored the cable up toa 
point called Djubal on the Red Sea, whence 
they were able to send messages and 
anticipate by some hours the advices from 
India, receiving already for this service a 
small amount of revenue. He submitted 
that the form of the Bill was not open to 
objection; that in substance it was the 
best arrangement which could be made; 
and he hoped, that as the time for carrying 
out the arrangement was short, their Lord- 
ships would pass the Bill without further 
delay ; otherwise the faith of the Govern- 
ment would be seriously compromised. 
No Vote had been taken for the annuities 
due to the shareholders, it being expected 
that the Bill would shortly become law; 
and unless it quickly passed, there would 
not be time for the Bank of England to 
make arrangements for paying the money 
at the proper period. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN under- 
stood the Bill to involve the payment of an 
annuity by the Government for forty-six 
years of £36,000, which would amount to 
the sum he had before stated. Besides 
this, it appeared in the ‘Heads of Ar- 
rangement,” in the schedule, that in the 
event of the Company’s failure to restore 
the line or maintain it in working order, 
the Commissioners of the Treasury were to 
have power to take it into their own hands 
again on repaying the capital actually ex- 
pended by the new Company. There was 
therefore an annuity payable of 44 per 
cent on £250,000 additional capital, which 
might or might not be expended by the 
new Company. It was obvious that the 
country was exposed to new and unknown 
liabilities in this matter. The directors of 
the new Company were pretty nearly the 
same as the directors of the old Company, 
and from the manner in which they had 
behaved in the past he had no great con- 
fidence to repose in their future arrange- 
ments. The contract ought certainly to 
be stated in the Bill. The Treasury 
should not spend money without entering 
into a legal contract. 

Tar LORD CHANCELLOR consider- 
ed that they were under this Bill making 
the best of a bad bargain. The question 
had been raised on the failure of the old 
Company, whether the Government, hav- 
ing paid so large a sum of money, acquired 
any lien upen the property of the old 
Company. He thought they did not. The 
House of Commons had appointed a Com- 
mittee on the subject, and they came to 
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the conclusion—it was their conclusion en- | 
tirely—that the old Company was entitled | 
to have from the Government a guarantee | 
for their dividend. That guarantee the 
old Act of Parliament gave effect to; but 
that guarantee, and the agreement with 
Government on which it was founded, did 
not entitle the Government to any lieu on 
the property of the old Company. Well, 
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KERTCH AND YENIKALE—PRIZE 
MONEY. 


MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Tue Eart or HARDWICKE rose to 


'eall the attention of the House to a cor- 


respondence between the Board of Admi- 
ralty and the Treasury, &c., on the subject 
of Prize Money claimed by the army and 





then, the property was left in the old 
Company in a manner in which it could be 
applied to no useful purpose. According- 
ly, an arrangement had been made with 
a new Company. The objection of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Camperdown) was 
founded on this; and that objection, in 
his opinion, was, to a certain extent, 
rightly founded. The noble Earl said that 
there was no contract between the Govern- 
ment and the Companies set out in the 
Bill. It was, however, set out in the 
schedule. The noble Earl then asked 
where was the obligation thrown on the 
new Company to perform the conditions 
they had entered into? He (the Lord 
Chancellor) certainly thought the Bill de- 
ficient in that respect, and he should there- 
fore suggest to his noble Friend who had 
charge of the Bill at the end of the first 
section, which concluded thus—‘‘ that the 
agreement of the 18th November, 1858, 
and all covenants and conditions contained 
therein, shall be deemed at an end,” to add 
these words—“ but the New Companyshall 
be bound to fulfil the agreement contained 
in the Schedule to this Act.” He thought 
the New Company would then be bound 
and rendered capable in law of performing 
the agreement. 

Words added. 

Lorpv OVERSTONE thought the Go- 
vernment in this case were perfectly right, 
and were proceeding upon an arrangement 
founded upon a reasonable consideration, 
and with a proper regard to the public 
interests. 

Eart GREY admitted there was no ob- 
jection in substance to the agreement. The 
Bill was at first objectionable from the 
vague manner in which it was drawn; but 
in its amended shape, and with the addi- 
tion proposed by the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack, it was substan- 
tially unobjectionable. He, however, still 


thought that it would have been better if 
there had been a clear contract made with 
the Company and set forth in the Bill. 

Motion agreed to ; a further Amendment 
ag and Bill to be read 8* on Monday 
next. 


navy for the capture of Kertch, &e. The 
noble Earl said, the circumstances of the 
| capture were described in the original des- 
| patch of Sir Edmund Lyons, from which 
| it appeared that a number of British ships 
}and an equal number of French arrived 
| before Kertch on the Queen’s birthday, 
and landed a body of troops, while some 
light steamers aided them in their opera- 
tions. The enemy, taken by surprise, 
| blew up his fortifications, mounting fifty 
guns.} The expedition returned, after hav- 
| ing succeeded in destroying three steamers 
and some heavily-armed vessels, besides 
large stores of provisions. By that opera- 
tion the control of the Sea of Azof was 
obtained. Besides the property destroyed, 
other property was captured, including 
seventeen thousand tons of coal, and fifty 
guns, which latter were used before Se- 
bastopol. The coals were worth a con- 
siderable sum, and they were used for the 
service of the fleet. Ip addition there 
were captured smelting works, a steam 
factory, a corn-mill, anchors, machinery, 
and metals of various kinds. The steam 
machinery was taken to Gibraltar by the 
advice of Sir John Hay, then a captain in 
the fleet, and it was still in use there. 
He was told that it was a common obser- 
vation for soldiers and sailors to make 
when passing the dockyard, ‘“ That is 
what we have been robbed of.” The Act 
of Parliament regulating the distribution 
of prize-money provided for a case of this 
nature. The officers, upon arriving in Eng- 
land, made their claims, but not until 
after considerable delay, which had been 
occasioned by no fault of theirs. They 
were told that a grant of public money 
would be given, equal in value to the pro- 
perty taken ; and that if such grant were 
not made, they could establish their rights 
in a Prize Court. The Correspondence to 
which he wished to direct their Lordships’ 
attention showed that the reason why the 
officers had not succeeded in their claims 
was, that there was a difference of opinion 
between the Admiralty and the Treasury 
upon the subject. As the noble Duke at 
the head of the Admiralty was present, 
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and as the President of the Council would, 'on the part of the captors; but when he 
no doubt, defend the Treasury, their Lord- looked into the matter, bearing in mind 
ships would be informed of the reasons ‘the Queen’s Proclamation and the Act of 
which could be urged on either side. It Parliament, it seemed to him that they 
was right to say that the Admiralty had | were fairly entitled to the prize. The 
done its best to induce the Treasury to | Proclamation of the Ist July, 1854, de- 
grant a sum of money, and the conduct of |clared that it was the intention of Her 
the noble Duke had been thoroughly loyal | Majesty to assign the benefit of all prizes 
towards the service. The opinion of the | taken during the war to the captors, and 
Admiralty was stated in a letter from Mr. | the Act of Parliament, passed in the same 
Romaine, dated October 19th, 1861— _| year, gave effect to that announcement. 

“ My Lords consider that according to the cus- | It therefore appeared to him that the 
tom of the service the captors are entitled to a | military and naval force employed in this 








grant of money for their services.” 


The Treasury replied that they did not 
see that there were any grounds for a 
grant of public money ; but that it was in 
the power of the captors, with the consent 
of the Admiralty, to go into court to make 
good their claim. The Admiralty, al- 
though in doubt whether, after such a 
length of time, the court would entertain 
the application, gave their sanction to it. 
Subsequently, however, the Queen’s Advo- 
cate gave his opinion that it would be very 
inexpedient for the Government to inter- 
fere in the matter at all. Thus these gal- 
lant men were placed in a situation most 
repugnant to a sense of justice. He pre- 
sumed, that as the amount of the claim 
was about equal to the estimated surplus 
in the Exchequer at the end of the finan- 
cial year, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was afraid to grant the money, lest there 
should not be a shilling left. Matters 
were, anyhow, in a very unsatisfactory 
state, but some expression of opinion op 
the part of their Lordships might induce 
the Government to do that which would 
relieve the Admiralty from the dishonour 
which accrued from our officers and men 
being—to use a popular phrase —‘ choused’ 
out of their rights. He would therefore 
move— 

“That there be laid before this House, Copy of 
Correspondence between the Board of Admiralty 
and the Treasury Board and the Queen’s Proctor, 
on the Subject of Prize Money claimed by the 
Army and Navy for the Capture of Kertch and 
Yenikale.” 

Tue Douxe or SOMERSET said, that 
he did not hear anything of this claim 
until about six years after the affair at 
Kertch—that was, he first heard of it in 
the summer of 1861, whilst the capture 
of Kertch occurred in 1855—and could 
not find that any previous application on 
the subject had been made to the Admi- 
ralty. Such being the case, he was of 


opinion that there had been some neglect 





‘operation was entitled to prize in some 
shape or other. The Queen’s Advocate, 
whom he consulted on the subject, pointed 
out the great difficulties which would be 
ereated by allowing the captors to go into 
a Prize Court after such a lapse of time, 
as it would give rise to a great many other 
claims, and as the question might be com- 
plicated by claims which might be raised 
on the part of the French and Turkish Go- 
vernments. Concurring in this opinion, 
he therefore thought it would be the best 
way to apply to the Treasury to make a 
grant of money in lieu of the prize. He 
represented the case as strongly as he 
could to the Treasury. But they took a 
different view of the subject—they did 
not think that there were sufficient 
grounds to justify them in proposing a 
grant in lieu of prize. He was not able 
to ascertain what were exactly the grounds 
of that decision. As it took place in No- 
vember, 1861, it could not have been owing 
to that financial pressure at which his 
noble Friend hinted. It was due, no 
doubt, partly to that spirit of economy 
which it is the duty of the Treasury 
to enforce. As he had at his option 
only two courses, and not those three of 
which they sometimes heard, he resolved 
to allow the captors to take the matter 
before the Prize Court, so that any claim 
on the part of the captors might be 
fairly tried. Before doing so, however, 
he again communicated with the Trea- 
sury; but their reply was not very de- 
cided, and he therefore thought proceed- 
ings might go on such as he had indi- 
cated. After a short time the Queen’s 
Proctor wrote to him, protesting against 
this step, stating that it would be a serious 
embarrassment to the Government to pro- 
ceed with the matter. He had made some 
inquiries, and he believed the agents had 
put the value at the highest; but, with- 
out regard to the amount, he thought 
that in principle the officers had a right to 
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have their claims fairly considered. He 
thought that the mode in which the Ad- 
miralty tried to meet their claims was fair, 
and he regretted that the course first 
proposed by the Admiralty had not been 
adopted. After the strong letter from the 
Treasury the Admiralty could not allow 
the matter to go into a Prize Court, a 
course to which there were, no doubt, many 
objections, and he imagined that the cap- 
tors must now endeavour to induce the 
Government to reconsider the question, and 
propose a Vote out of the public funds. 
Loro CHELMSFORD said, he felt 
obliged to say that the case of these cap- 
tors was extremely hard. They had been 
bandied about from department to depart- 
ment until they were dropped on the 
ground, and no helping hand was stretched 
out to lift them up again. There could 
be no dispute as to the rights of these 
persons, because those rights were founded 
upon an Act of Parliament, which was 
as plain as any language could be, and 
which declared that their title should 
accrue after final adjudication of articles 
seized as lawful prize to Her Majesty in 
the Court of Admiralty. These coals, 
stores, and other articles were taken pos- 
session of by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and appropriated to the public service, 
and all the difficulty which had arisen 
since was owing to no previous condem- 
nation haying been made. The captors 
naturally supposed that the Government 
would compensate them by a grant of 
money equivalent to the value of the 
prize, and they therefore did not move for 
condemnation, and they did not bring their 
claim before the Admiralty until 1861. 
When the question was first stirred, the 
Queen’s Proctor recommended no proceed- 
ings for adjudication, but a grant of money 
from the Government, because the stores 
had been used for the public service. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Somerset) 
took a very just and fair view of the case; 
but having no power to give a grant of 
money, entered into correspondence with 
the Treasury, in which, with all respect 
to the noble Duke, the Admiralty did not 
get the better of the Treasury. The cor- 
respondence commenced on the 19th of 
October, 1861, when the Admiralty asked 
whether it was expedient to allow the 
captors to proceed to adjudication of these 
articles as prize, or whether the Treasury 
would grant such a sum as to them might 
seem fit? The Treasury replied that there 
did not seem to be sufficient grounds for 
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interference to prevent proceedings in the 
Court of Admiralty. On the 14th of No- 
vember the Admiralty asked whether the 
Treasury meant to express an opinion that 
proceedings for condemnation should be 
allowed to go forward. The Treasury, in 
answer, repeated almost word for word the 
previous letter, and expressed an opinion 
that there were not sufficient grounds to 
prevent the captors taking any proceed- 
ings which might be open to them. The 
Queen’s Proctor then applied to the Ad- 
miralty to know whether he was to pro- 
ceed to adjudication. The Admiralty sent 
the letter to the Treasury on the 27th of 
December, 1861, and on the 11th of March, 
1862, the Treasury wrote that it was a 
question peculiarly for the decision of the 
Board of Admiralty. The Admiralty then 
gave authority to the Queen’s Proctor to 
proceed; but, unfortunately, a formidable 
letter from the Queen’s Advocate to the 
noble Duke, of the 29th of March, induced 
the noble Duke to alter the course which he 
originally intended to pursue. In a letter 
addressed to the Treasury on the 31st of 
March, 1862, the Admiralty said that, the 
applications for a grant of money having 
been refused, they did not consider them- 
selves justified in withholding from the 
captors permission to take proceedings in 
a Prize Court; to which, on the 4th of 
April, the Treasury replied that the cir- 
cumstance of their Lordships having re- 
fused such a grant did not warrant the 
proceedings commenced by the Qucen’s 
Proctor, and that the responsibility of allow- 
ing those proceedings to continue must rest 
with the Admiralty. The Board of Admi- 
ralty, however, were afraid of encounter- 
ing this responsibility, and accordingly on 
the 10th of April they wrote to the Trea- 
sury, and said that before revoking the 
authority given to the Queen’s Proctor, 
they would be glad to know whether the 
captors were to be informed that no grant 
would be made, and no proceedings allowed 
in the Admiralty Court. To this an an- 
swer was made that the Treasury felt that 
they ought not to be called on to decide 
upon an alternative course; that if the 
Admiralty had submitted the grant of a 
specific sum to the captors, it would have 
been the duty of the Treasury to consider 
and decide upon the proposal, but that they 
were not to be required to decide upon the 
adoption of one of two courses. Upon 
this he could not help thinking that the 
noble Duke had departed from the line of 
conduct which his own sense of justice had 
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previously induced him to take. On re- 
ceiving this last letter from the Treasury, 
the Admiralty declared that it had been 
decided that after so great a lapse of time 
no grant of public money could be recom- 
mended to Parliament, and further that 
on the ground of the capture having been 
a joint one by the army and navy, and 
having been made in conjunction with 
the French army and navy, they did 
not consider it expedient to allow steps 
to be taken in the Court of Admiralty 
with a view to condemnation. Now, ade- 
quate provision was made in the Act of 
Parliament for cases where there was a 
joint expedition of the army and navy, 
and where our forces were engaged with 
those of our allies; and therefore no pos- 
sible difficulty could exist upon this score. 
The noble Duke had faithfully, zealously, 
and sincerely endeavoured to obtain from 
the Treasury that to which he thought 
the captors were fairly entitled—namely, 
the grant of a sum of money; but when 
he found ‘there was no hope of obtaining 
justice from the Treasury, he must have 
known that the only other mode by which 
they could make good their claims was by 
an adjudication of prize in the Admiralty 
Court, because until adjudication the pro- 
perty in the prize was not vested in the 
captors. Therefore, in declaring that he 
would not allow the Queen’s Proctor to 
proceed for condemnation, he shut both 
doors against the captors, and deprived 
them of that which was their unques- 
tionable right. In his opinion the cap- 
tors had a very strong claim, and he 
thought they had been very hardly 
used. 

Lorpv COLCHESTER said, that no- 
thing was so dangerous as to break faith 
with a body of men like our soldiers and 
sailors, and in this case they appeared to 
have been juggled out of prize money to 
which they were well entitled. 

Eart GREY said, that considering the 
importance of the subject, it ought not to 
pass without some further explanation. 
This was the first occasion on which 
the fact had been brought before Parlia- 
ment that those who were responsible for 
carrying on the Government of the coun- 
try were divided upon a question of ex- 
treme importance ; that they were not pre- 
pared to come to an agreement upon it ; 
and that, leaving the matter unsettled, 
they were ready to consent to the produc- 
tion of a hostile correspondence between 
two great Departments, which correspond- 
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ence showed that one Department thought 
Her Majesty’s naval and military forces 
had been exposed to great injustice, while 
the other seemed to have determined that 
such injustice should not be redressed. 
Nothing of the same kind had ever taken 
place before, and he, for one, was utterly 
at a loss to understand how the Govern- 
ment could have permitted such a corre- 
spondence as that which had been quoted 
to night to be laid on the table of the 
other House, and how they could reconcile 
it to themselves not to come, as a Govern- 
ment, to a decision one way or the other 
upon so important a question. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, this question 
had never been before the Cabinet at all. 
He was therefore not prepared to go into 
the merits of the case; but he must say, 
that as a general rule, especially at a time 
when there was a loud cry for economy 
from all sides, it was not much to be re- 
gretted that the Treasury should show a 
disposition not easily to admit claims 
which, after all, the persons who were 
most interested had refrained from making 
for a period of six years. The matter had 
not been made a Government question; 
but he expected to be able, when the noble 
Earl brought forward a more important 
Motion than the present, to state the course 
which the Government would pursue. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he was 
quite sure, whatever might be the feeling 
in that orin the other House of Parlia- 
ment—whatever desire they might have 
for the observance of economy—and he 
was one of those who were deeply inter- 
ested in the principle of the strictest 
economy—he felt quite certain that no one 
thought that that economy ought to be 
practised at the expense of justice and 
good faith. Here was the Board of Admi- 
ralty admitting in the most distinct man- 
ner that the present claim was one under 
the faith of an Act of Parliament and the 
Queen’s Proclamation; that it was not a 
matter merely of right or favour, but of 
the strictest justice. Nevertheless, owing 
to the difference which had arisen between 
the Treasury and the Admiralty, it was 
rendered impossible for an important class 
of persons to obtain the compensation to 
which they were entitled by a grant from 
Parliament, or to be permitted to establish 
their legal rights in acourt of law. The 
difference in question had already been 
productive of grievous injustice, and, if 
continued much longer, it could not fail 
to excite great dissatisfaction in the army 
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and navy. He was asfonished to hear 
that this question had never been sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Cabinet. 
It was not a theoretical question; it was 
one with which the Government ought to 
deal in its executive ‘capacity; and when 
a difference arose between two members 
of the Government, a Cabinet was of no 
use at all if not as a final court of appeal. 
In the present instance grievous wrong 
had been done, and yet no Member of the 
Government had thought it worth his 
while to submit the question, upon which 
there was such a broad and important dif- 
ference between the Admiralty and the 
Treasury, to the supreme authority of the 
Cabinet. A more discreditable mode of 
conducting public business it would be 
difficult to imagine, and he sincerely re- 
gretted that no satisfactory explanation 
had been offered to their Lordships on the 
part of the Government. 


Motion agreed to. 


CASE OF MR. EDWIN JAMES—HIS 
PATENT OF QUEEN’S COUNSEL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorv CHELMSFORD rose to call at- 
tention to the case of Mr. Edwin James; 
and to ask, Whether it is the intention of 
the Lord Chancellor to allow him to re- 
tain his Patent as one of Her Maiesty’s 
Counsel ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in consequence of a Notice which 
has been placed on the paper by a noble 
and learned Lord, I have to state to your 
Lordships that Mr. Edwin James was dis- 
barred by a resolution of the Society of 
the Inner Temple in July last. He gave 
notice of an appeal to the Judges, as he 
had a right to do, and that notice neces- 
sarily suspended the power of acting upon 
the order to disbar him. I have now re- 
ceived a communication, in which it is 
stated that the appeal to the Judges has 
been utterly abandoned, and will not be 
followed up. The order of the Society of 
the Inner Temple disbarring Mr. James 
was complete and effectual, but it left the 
patent which the Crown had graciously in 
former times granted to Mr. James un- 
revoked and apparently in full force. I 
do not think it right that there should re- 
main on the record of grants of honour by 
the Sovereign letters patent giving dignity 
and place to Mr. Edwin James, and there- 
fore I shall immediately take steps to have 
the patent superseded—which I should 
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have done at once but for the cireum- 
stances to which I have referred. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 

Seven o’clock, to Monday next, 

half-past Ten o Pelock. 
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POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) (No, 2) BILL. 
[Sir Rosert Pezt.] 
[BILL No. 15.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. © 
House in Committee. 
Clause 21 (Paid Officers and others in- 
capable of serving as Guardians). ° 
Mr. COGAN proposed an Amendment 
in line 17, by the addition of the words, 
‘‘with the approval of the board of guar- 
dians ;’’ the object being that the Poor 
Law Commissioners should not have the 
exclusive power of dismissing officers. The 
clause provided that officers dismissed 
should not be eligible for re-clection for 
five years: 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 17, after the word “ office,” to 
insert the words “ with the approval of the board 
of guardians.” 

Question put, ‘“‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 29; 
Noes 54: Majority 25. 


Mr. SCULLY then proposed another 
Amendment, at the end of the clause to 
add— 

“Provided, however, That the disability conse- 
quent upon dismissal from office shall apply only 
to dismissal for a criminal offence.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 20, at the end of the Clause, to add the 
words “ Provided, however, That the disability 
consequent upon dismissal from office shall apply - 
only to dismissal for a criminal offence.” 


Question put, ‘That those words be 
there added.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 25; 
Noes 63: Majority, 38. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 22 (Burial Expenses of Persons 
dying unknown). 

The clause authorized the guardians of 
each union to bury the body of any person 
unknown who should be found dead within 
the union, and to charge the expenses to 
the union. 


Sm EDWARD GROGAN moved an, 


Amendment— 

To leave out all after “that” to the end of the 
clause, and insert ‘‘the relieving officer of the 
union, with the sanction of the guardian or one 
of the guardians of the electoral division in which 
such person shall be found dead, shall proceed 
without delay in the burial of such dead body, 


giving notice to the guardians of his proceedings | 
therein, and of the expenses incurred by him as | 
soon thereafter as may be practicable in each | 


ease, such expense in each case not to exceed 
seven shillings and six pence.” * 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir HERVEY BRUCE moved another 
Amendment— 


At end, add “ such expense in each case not to 
exceed ten shillings; and that the guardians of 


each union in Ireland shall provide for the burial 
of the dead body of every person dying or found 
dead within such union whose family or connec- 
tions are (in the estimation of the guardian or 
one of the guardians of the electoral division in 
which such person shall die or be found dead) 
unable through poverty to bury such dead person, 
and shall charge the expenses of such burial on 
the poor rates of the union or of the electoral di- 
vision, according as such person would have been 
charged on the rates if he or she had received 
relief when alive; Provided, That the relieving 
officer of the union, with the sanction of the 
guardian or one of the guardians of the electoral 
division in which such person shall die or be found 
dead, shall be enabled to proceed at once in the 
burial of such dead body, giving notice to the 
guardians of his proceedings therein, and of the 
expenses incurred by him as soon thereafter as may 
be practicable in each case, such expense in each 
case not to exceed seven shillings and six pence.” 


Mr. H. A: HERBERT said, that a 
short time ago a labourer died on his 
estate; Hesent for the son, and told him 
that he wished the man to be buried re- 
spectably, and therefore he would pay the 
expense ; and he authorized the son to 
send in the charge to him, and he would 
pay it. The funeral took place, and the 
bill came in. The items were so much for 
coffin, &c.; and then came—“ Whisky 
and tobacco, £14 Os. Od.”’ 

Lorp FERMOY strongly opposed the 
Amendment. That the guardians should 
be able to judge of the circumstances of 
the family in all such cases was quite im- 
possible. No one with a kabvlelgs of 
Ireland could sanction the proposal. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to, 
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Clause 23 (Irish Poor Law Commission 
further continued, 10 & 11 Vict., e. 90). 

CoroneL GREVILLE moved an Amend- 
ment to the effect that the Chief and 
/ Under Secretaries of Ireland shall cease 
to be members of the Irish Poor Law 
|Commission. He could not understand 
on what principle they were members of 
_ the Commission. When the Poor Law was 
first established in Ireland, only one of 
these officers was a member of the Com- 
mission. The result of their sitting on 
the Board was, that they had frequently 
to review, and to sit as judges upon, orders 
emanating from themselves. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he could not 
agree to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
| ber. Ile thought it was desirable that 
, there should be a representative of the 
' Poor Law Board with a seat in the House 
/of Commons, as was the case in England. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, there was no ne- 
_cessity for having the Under Secretary a 
|member of the Board. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, that 
| Ireland was unfortunately governed by 
, boards, and he thought it desirable that 
| the Members of the Government, who had 
| to review the acts of these boards, should 
| not be members of them. 

Lorp NAAS thought it advantageous 
that both the Chief and Under Sceretaries 
should be members of the Board. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he believed, 
as far as his right hon. Friend’s personal 
convenience was concerned, he would be 
glad to be freed from the duties attending 
the office ; but he thought it was, on the 
whole, desirable that he should be a mem- 
ber of the Commission. 

Mr. SCULLY complained, that the 
whole of the five Poor Law Commis- 
sioners were Protestant, and four of them 
Englishmen. 

Mr. BRADY said, the Under Secretary 
had attended the Board only nine times in 
four years. 

CononEL GREVILLE said, he had no 
objection to withdraw that part of his 
Amendment which referred to the Chief 
Secretary. But he had a very strong 
opinion that a Roman Catholic should be 
a member of the Board, and he wished 
to have an expression of the opinion of 
the Government. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that like 
his right hon. predecessor in the office 
which he held, he should have no objec- 
tion to see a Roman Catholic a member 
of the Board; and when a vacancy arose 
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on the Board, he was sure the claims of 


any Roman Catholic who was otherwise 
properly qualified would be considered by 
the Government. But he could assure 
the hon. and gallant Member that the 
business of the Board was conducted with- 
out any reference to religious differences. 
He shought it would be invidious if the 
Under Secretary were excluded from the 
Board. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp NAAS proposed to continue the 
Commission for five years longer, instead 
of three, as at present provided. He 
thought the Commission had the confi- 
dence of the country. 

Mr. BUTT said, he did not wish to 
raise that question; but he could put his 
hand upon cases in which the Poor Law 
Commissioners had grossly interfered in 
religious matters, by which great dis- 
satisfaction had been produced. If voting 
for a five years’ continuance of the Com- 
mission was to be taken as a vote of con- 
fidence in the Poor Law Board, he should 
give every opposition to the proposition in 
his power. 

Sir GEORGE GREY thought the pro- 
posal inconvenient, and hoped the noble 
Lord would not press it. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL thought the 
longer period might be better for the 
working of the measure; but he was 
bound to adhere to the period fixed by 
the Bill, and hoped the Committee would 
support him in it. 

Lorp NAAS said, that as the Govern- 
ment opposed his suggestion, while admit- 
ting it to be a good one, he must withdraw 
his Amendment. 


In lieu of Clause 1 (postponed) (Exist- 
ing Enactments as to Chargeability re- 
pealed—Chargeability according to Resi- 
dence), 


Sir ROBERT PEEL moved the fol- 
lowing clause :— 

“All enactments contained in the Acts in force 
for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland, 
which relate to the chargeability of pcrsons re- 
lieved under those Acts upon unions and elec- 
toral divisions, are hereby repealed; and, in 
lieu thereof, It is Enacted, That every person so 
relieved after the passing of this Act who shall 
have resided in the union for five years next be- 
fore the commencement of such relief, and shall 
also have resided in the course of that period for 
two years in some one electoral division of the union, 
shall be charged to the electoral division in which 
he shall have been longest resident, and for not 
less than two years as aforesaid ; and in case he 
shall have been so resident for an equal period in 
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two electoral divisions, shall be charged to the 
electoral division in which he shall have been 
last so residentas aforesaid ; and that every other 
person relieved after the passing of this Act shall 
be charged to the union at large: Provided, That 
nothing herein shall after the present chargeability 
of any person who, at the date of the passing of 
this Act, shall be in the receipt of relief, but 
every such person shall remain chargeable to the 
union or electoral division, as the case may be, 
to which he may be chargeable at that date, and 
shall continue to be so chargeable when in re- 
ceipt of relief at any future time, unless at some 
future time of commencing to receive relief he 
shall be chargeable to some electoral division 
under the provisions of this Act: Provided also, 
That, for the purposes of this enactment, the re- 
sidence of any person shall be construed to 
mean the occupation by such person of some 
tenement in the union or electoral division, or 
his or her usually sleeping therein ; but in esti- 
mating the time of residence in the union or 
electoral division, residence in the workhouse 
shall not be considered to be residence in the 
electoral division in which the workhouse is situ- 
ated, but shall be considered to be residence within 
the union: Provided also, That the wife and chil- 
dren of every such person, whom he shall be liable 
by law to maintain, shall, when relieved together 
with such person, be chargeable in the same 
manner as such person.” 


Clause brought up, and read 1°; 2°. 


Mr. BLAKE moved to insert, after the 
word “‘ Act,’’ the words “ shall be charged 
to the union at large,” and leave out to 
the end of the clause. The town of 
Waterford, which he represented, was 
flooded by paupers who had been evicted 
from the surrounding districts. 

Amendment proposed, in line 5, after 
the word ‘‘ Act,’’ to insert the words 
“shall be charged to the union at large.” 


Mr. M‘CANN said, that the town he re- 
presented was also filled with paupers, who 
had been evicted by landlords of the sur- 
rounding districts. 

* Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, it was 
most illogical to suppose that a union 
rating would check evictions. If any- 
thing, he thought it would encourage 
them. 

Mr. BAGWELL was in favour of a 
union rating, but he thought it was too 
large a question to be discussed on an 
Amendment at so late an hour. 

Mr. SCULLY was in favour of union 
rating. 

Lorp NAAS believed that a union 
rating would be most detrimental to Ire- 
land. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 19; 
Noes 86: Majority 67. 
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Mr. GEORGE proposed after ‘union 
at large ” to insert— 

** Provided, That every person so relieved who 
shall have resided for the period of thirty months 
within the five years next before the commence- 
ment of such relief in some one electoral division 
in said union, shall be charged and chargeable to 
such electoral division in which he has so resided, 
although he may not have resided in said union 
for the full period of five years next before the 
commencement of such relief as aforesaid.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 13, after the words “‘ union at large,” 
to insert the words “ Provided, That every person 
so relieved who shall have resided for the period 
of thirty months within the five years next before 
the commencement of such relief in some one 
electoral division in the said union, shall be 
charged and chargeable to such electoral divi- 
sion in which he has so resided, although he 
may not have resided in the said union for the 
full period of five years next before the com- 
mencement of such relief as aforesaid.” 

Question put, ‘* That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 39 ; 
Noes 71 : Majority 32. 


Mr. CONOLLY opposed the clause, 
believing that it would operate greatly 
against the interests of Ireland. The 
effect of the clause would strongly tend 
towards union rating. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day. 


MARKETS AND FAIRS (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp NAAS inquired, If it was the in-| p 


tention of the Government to proceed with 
the Markets and Fairs (Ireland) Bill and 
the Births and Deaths Registration (Ire- 
land) Bill this Session ? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, it was quite 
impossible for the Government to make 
any arrangement when four hours were 
occupied that day in discussing two clauses 
of a Bill. It was his intention to proceed 
with the Markets and Fairs Bill, which 
was desired by the gencral trade of Ireland, 
although certain monopolists wished to 
continue the present state of things. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot enter into the subject of the Bill. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL: Why not, Sir ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The time to discuss 
the Bill is when the Question is put that 
the Bill be now read. The Question now 


is to fix the time to which it is to be post- 
poned. 
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Lorp NAAS repeated his Question, and 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, it was the 
anxious desire of the traders interested 
that the Markets and Fairs Bill should be 
proceeded with, and he should do all he 
could to proceed with it. He should fix 
the Bill for Monday next. 


ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
QUESTION. 


GeyeraL LINDSAY said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary of State for War, If any 
any answer has been given to a Memorial 
presented on the 10th day of January, 
1862, by certain Army Medical Officers ; 
and if he has any objection to lay upon the 
table the Report of the Committee to 
whom the Memorial was referred ? 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS said, that no 
answer had been given to the Memorial 
referred to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. The Report of the Committee to 
whom the Memorial was referred was of 
an official and not of a public character, 
and he was not therefore able to lay it 
upon the table of the House. 


THE THAMES EMBANKMENT 
COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. KER SEYMER asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, When he intended 
to proceed with the Committee on the 
Thames Embankment Bill ? 

Mr. COWPER said, it was his inten- 
tion to proceed with the Bill on Monday 
next, for which day it now stood on the 
aper. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, that 
in accordance with the opinions of several 
hon. Members of standing and influence in 
that House, he was about to take a course 
which he was aware was unusual, and for 
which he must ask the indulgence of the 
House. To put himself in order, he in- 
tended to conclude with a Motion. This 
Bill, which was to be brought on upon Mon- 
day next, and directly after the debate on 
Fortifications was concluded, involved mat- 
ters of the greatest and gravest conse- 
quence, The evidence which had been 
taken before the Embankment Committee, 
which filled a thick folio volume, had been 
placed in the hands of Members only the 
day before; the Bill, which contained 80 
clauses, had been sent round to Members 
only that morning; and yet they were 
expected to go into Committee upon it on 
Monday, after the debate upon Fortifications. 
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There was another matter connected with 
the subject which he wished to bring before 
the House. The Thames Embankment 
Committee was appointed a long time ago, 
and it had sat for twenty-five full days ; 
for a month and a half they had been oc- 
cupied in taking evidence. They were 
considered competent to receive evidence 
and to pronounce a judgment upon it ; and 
yet after they had performed this enormous 
amount of labour, after they had delibe- 
rated and come to a decision, an hon. 
Member who had only just entered that 
House, who had never yet sat upon a Com- 
mittee, and had not heard a word of the 
evidence in this case, the hon. Member for 
Lambeth (Mr. Doulton), gave notice, before 
the evidence was laid on the table, of a 
Motion declaring that the judgment of the 
Committee was fallacious and wrong. He 
gave that notice before the evidence had 
been laid on the table, and therefore 
before he had any means of knowing what 
that evidence was. Out of doors the pub- 
lie had been prejudiced on this question by 
a journal of such power and influence that 
it created opinion not only for this country, 
but also in other countries. He was not 
blaming the conductors of that journal for 
the course which they had taken. They, 


of course, obtained information from any 
source from which they could get it, and 


wrote articles upon that information. If 
they considered that a Committee had 
acted wrongly, it was their bounden duty 
to show up that Committee and to protect 
the public against its acts. He might, 
perhaps, be allowed to make a few observa- 
tions on a mistake which had been made 
by that journal, its conductors having no 
means of obtaining evidence—because it 
was a point of honour with every member 
of a Committee not to furnish evidence to 
any one ; and the papers which were given 
to members were given to them, not that 
they might give information to other per- 
sons, but that they might look them over 
and get up the subject. Those papers 
were delivered, in the strictest confidence, 
to members of the Committee alone, and 
it was understood that no one else should 
be made acquainted with their contents. 
The Committee had been charged by the 
journal to which he referred with subser- 
viency; and it had been alleged that they 
were afraid of the name of a Duke, that 
they had betrayed the interests of the pub- 
lic, and that when a great work was pro- 
posed, they refused to carry it out, from 
fear of injuring a Duke, or in any way 
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going counter to his wishes. He must 
protest against that allegation. He hoped 
that no Member of that House would be 
so base or so mean as to be actuated by 
any such motives, and certainly he could 
answer that no Member of the Committee 
would be. The convenience of the Duke 
of Buccleuch was never once considered. 
It was on public grounds that the Com- 
mittee determined to recommend that the 
embankment should commence below the 
Whitehall Stairs. [‘‘ Order, order !’’] 
Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
noble Lord that it is an order of this House 
that a matter standing for discussion on a 
future day should not be made the subject 
of discussion, especially in the manner 
which the ncble Lord is now adopting. 
Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
would not allude further to that matter. 
He would merely say that there had been 
a great misapprehension with regard to 
it. But there was a story current in the 
House, which had reached every member 
of the Embankment Committee, and he 
thought it only fair and just to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Commissioner 
of Works to relate the story to the House, 
in order that he might have the opportu- 
nity of explaining it, and, he trusted, of 
denying its accuracy. He had already 
given the proper notice to the right hon. 
Gentleman in private, in order that he 
might come down prepared with an an- 
swer. It appeared that a letter was writ- 
ten by the right hon. Gentleman, directed 
to a Mr, Higgins, containing minutes of 
evidence and information of what occurred 
in the Committee, that gentleman’s atten- 
tion being attracted to special passages 
thus—‘* 1 wish you particularly to look 
at this part of the evidence ; I wish you 
particularly to look at such a question 
asked by such a member.”’ It sometimes 
happened, as they all knew, that the post 
did not always deliver letters with accu- 
racy, and accordingly this letter, directed to 
one Mr. Higgins, went to another Mr. Hig- 
gins, a relation of the late Lord Chaneel- 
lor. This Mr. Higgins read the letter, and, 
not knowing why he should be pestered 
with the proceedings of the Thames Em- 
bankment Committee, handed it to a mem- 
ber of that Committee, who told him to send 
it back to the right hon. Gentleman, stating 
that there must have been some mistake, 
and that he had sent the letter to the wrong 
Mr. Higgins. He did so, and the right 
hon. Gentleman accepted the letter. Full 
leave had been given by Mr. Higgins to 
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every one to mention this story, and to 
make any use of it they thought proper. 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation. The Thames Embankment 
Committee, therefore, placed themselves 
in the hands of the House, and asked 
whether it was fair towards them, after 
they had spent twenty-five days upon a 
most stupid subject, in investigating very 
intricate questions, that they should be 
insulted out of the House, and have ar- 
ticles written against them upon informa- 
tion supplied by some member of the Com- 
mittee. He asked the House to support 
the honour of that Committee, and to de- 
termine whether their labour was to be 
ignored, and their decisions spurned and 
laughed at. [‘* Question!’’] The noble 
Lord concluded by moving that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. COWPER said, he certainly was | 
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ceedings in Committees, if he had given any 
of the evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee during the time that it continued to sit. 
But after the Committee concluded their Re- 
port, and after the proceedings were closed, 
he did not suppose, and he did not now 
believe there was any reason why infor- 
mation relating to that evidence should be 
withheld, Therefore after the proceed- 
ings were all concluded, he picked up two 
or three papers of evidence which were 
lying in the committee-room, and sent 
them to Mr. Higgins, thinking it would be 
advantageous that he should have correct 
notions of what had been said. (Several 
hon. Mempers: Why?] He did not 
refer merely to Mr. Higgins, but to any- 
body. He should have been equally de- 
lighted to give similar opportunities to any 
other person taking an interest in the pro- 





ceedings of the Committee, of knowing 
what the evidence really was that had been 


acquainted with a Mr. Higgins, and until | given publicly. The noble Lord (Lord R. 
the other day he was not aware that there | Montagu) seemed to assume that he had 
sa a rae ~ Py wgrh ; _~ what on i oe pring. een 
had occurred he did not feel the least de- | other relating to the proceedings of the 
sire to increase his acquaintance with the Committee. Now, he could assure the 
second Mr. Higgins. He would state in| noble Lord that he had not written 
a few words what had given rise to this anything that could be properly described 
question. Happening to observe Mr. asa letter. He just put with the papers 
Higgins in the Thames Embankment | some references to the evidence, thinking 
committee-room, on meeting him subse-| they might enable Mr. Higgins shortly 
quently he naturally asked his opinion on | to get the information he wanted. He did 
what had occurred before the Committee. | not believe that he had done anything wrong 
He then found that Mr. Higgins was very | —he was under the impression, that when a 
imperfectly acquainted with the evidence | Committee finally coneluded their labours 
which had been given before the Com- and made their Report, there was no longer 
mittee. That evidence, the House would | an objection to any member of the Com- 
a ° a ae a “A ape was | — using eA ag coe a eer at 
aken down by short-hand writers, and was | the time were in the hands of the printer, 
daily published in the newspapers, though | the counsel, and the solicitors—whieh were 
of — 7 imperfectly, pre nw thos! | yg about ~ es = 
concisely. He was sure every member of | which any reporter of any newspaper mig 
the Committee must desire that correct | have obtained—nor in making the use he 
views of the evidence should go forth, and ‘did of them did he think he had violated 
that any mistaken notions should be cor- | any confidence whatever. 

rected as soon as possible. Knowing that! Mr. HORSMAN said, he did not think 
Mr. Higgins was a person of some influence the subject on which the right hon, Gen- 
in many cireles, and was taking an in- 'tleman had just spoken was one which 
terest in this question, he (Mr. Cowper) | either he or the House ought to treat with 
felt desirous that he should not beled away | levity. The right hon. Gentleman said he 








by any erroneous views of the testimony 
given before the Committee, and thereupon 
recommended him to get correct impres- 
sions by reading the evidence as soon as he 
could get it. “That gentleman naturally 
expressed a wish for such information. He 
(Mr. Cowper) might have been considered 
to have acted improperly, and in breach 
of the understanding in respect of the pro- 





communicated information to Mr. Higgins 
as one of the public. He asked him now 


to answer, in the face of the public, whe- 
ther or not he communicated information 
to Mr. Higgins because he was a writer in 
The Times, and because he wished that 
information to be communicated to The 
Times? 

| Gentleman 





He would ask the right hon. 
a second question. Did he 
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communicate correct information to Mr. 
Higgins, and were the statements made 
by Mr. Higgins, on the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman, true statements ? 
As a party interested, he wished to know 
if this was the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman made to Mr. Higgins— 
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“ The real reason put forward by counsel before 
the Committee was that the Duke of Buccleuch | 
and one or two other noblemen and gentlemen | 
who live between Whitehall Stairs and Westmin- | 
ster-bridge, wish to enjoy all the advantages | 
afforded to them by a profuse expenditure of the | 
— money in purifying The Times (great | 

ughter)—in purifying the Thames, and in con- | 
structing thisembankment, without being exposed | 
to certain imaginary disadvantages which they | 
conceive may be inflicted on them by the proposed | 
new thoroughfare along the banks of the Thames.” 


He hoped that statement was not made 
on the authority of the right hon. Gentle- | 
man, because, from beginning to end, it 
was utterly void of truth, as the right 
hon. Gentleman must have known, though 
Mr. Higgins might not. [Mr. Cowper: 
Where is that from?] It was from the 
letter of a ‘* West Londoner,’’ taken from | 
The Times of the 23rd of June. The! 
second statement was to this effect— 

“ It appears that these noblemen and gentlemen | 
hold Crown leases of the ground on which their | 
houses are built. It is not pretended that these 
leases would prevent the construction of the pro- 
posed public quay ; but it is pretended that a cer- 
tain honourable understanding existed when the 
said leases were granted or renewed, which ought 
to protect their holders from such an innovation.” 





| 


Was that communicated to Mr. Higgins ? 
He hoped not; but he was sure Mr. 
Higgins never would have made that state- 
ment if he had known that from beginning 
to end it was utterly void of truth. He 
would not press the matter further at pre- 
sent, because it was not one which could 
be permitted todrop ; but he must express 
his surprise that the right hon. Gentleman, 
an old Member of the House, should feel 
himself at liberty to get up and say that 
he, the Chairman of a Committee nomi- 
nated by himself, before the evidence 
taken by that Committee was in possession 
of the House, had put himself in commu- 
nication with a writer in an influential 
public journal, for the purpose of having 
statements put forward which had poisoned 
the public mind to such an extent that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself must now be 
made responsible for the misstatements 
he had so propagated. No Member of the 
Tlouse could help feeling the degrading 
and humiliating position in which the 
Committee were placed on finding their 
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own Chairman directing public opinion 
against them, furnishing the materials for 
charges against them of meanness and 
subserviency, and calling on the public to 
step in and control the action of the Com- 
mittee, who, in subservience to the noble 
Duke, were sacrificing the interests of the 
public. The point, however, of most im- 
mediate importance to the House was the 
announcement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made of his intention to bring on 
this Bill on Monday evening. This was 
plainly impossible. Till now the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends, having 
the evidence before them, had matters all 
their own way. But now that it was pub- 
lished, time to consider it must be given 
to the House. The right hon. Gentleman 
had put the Committee and the Crown 
lessees upon their trial; they intended 
now to return the compliment, and to put 
the right hon. Gentleman upon his. What 
were the facts? The evidence was hardly 
yet in a complete shape, and the Bill had 
There 
was no time to go through the measure 
in detail and to give notice of Amendments 
before Monday next. He therefore re- 
commended that the Government should 
postpone it to a more distant day. There 
were still other matters which it was his 
duty to lay before the House. During 
last Session two plans were submitted to 
the Cabinet—one by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods, and the other by the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, and it 
was the desire of the Government that 
these two should be laid before the Com- 
mittee and the public in order that both 
might be discussed. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works set that intention at nought, and 
only one plan was laid before them. The 
Committee was appointed, and the hon, 
Member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) moved 
for the correspondence between the Trea- 
sury and the Chief Commissioner of Works, 
and between the Treasury and the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods. The right hon. 
Gentleman, having taken a day to con- 
sider, told the Committee that the cor- 
respondence was too voluminous. It was 
again asked for, the Committee being 
anxious to peruse it, especially the letters 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works then gave a different answer to the 
Committee. In reply to their demand for 
the correspondence, he said he had perused 
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it, and that it was not relevant to the in- 
quiry. Uowever, when the Committee had 
come to the close of their inquiry, and came 
to consider their decision, it appeared to 
them that the correspondence was not only 
important but was at the bottom of the 
whole question, and he thought that nine- 
teen out of twenty Members who had 
looked at it, would agree that it was re- 
levant. Instead of the Duke of Buccleuch 
and the lessees putting themselves in op- 
position to a particular plan, they only 
gave the preference to one of two plans— 
to a plan which the Committee thought 
right to adopt, and which he ventured to 
think would be approved by the House 
when all the facts were before them. But 
there was something further in the cor- 
respondence. He believed the right hon. 
Gentleman had incurred, and rightly, the 
remonstrance of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on the gronnd that while there 
was a conveyancer in his office, at a salary 
of £1,500 a year, he put this matter in 
the hands of Messrs. Baxter and Rose ; 
and not only that, but in addition to that 
firm, he employed as agent a solicitor at 
Hertford, so that two parties, the Hert- 
ford solicitor and Rose and Baxter, were 
both employed in a matter for which the 
country were paying a conveyancer at- 
tached to the Board at the rate of £1,500 
a year. Under these circumstances the 
House ought to have all the Correspondence 
before them, and they ought to hear how 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had dis- 
charged his duties in connection with this 
matter. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for Westminster (Sir J. Shelley) had given 
notice to move on Monday for all the Cor- 
respondence, and therefore he hoped that 
the further proceedings on the Bill would 
be postponed to Thursday next, and that in 
the mean time the right hon. Gentleman 
would present the Correspondence, so that 
no further delay might take place. Ile 
believed the House would feel it to be 
necessary that all the Correspondence 
should be before them. This was not a 
ee now between the lessees of the 

rown and the Committee, but a question 
between the Government and Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s plan and the Correspondence re- 
lating to it; and it was also a question 
whether the Committee had discharged 
their duty in regard to the public interests 
in a matter where a large sum of public 
money was involved. He hoped there 
would be no attempt to proceed further 
with the Bill until Thursday next. 
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Mr. COWPER hoped the House would 
permit him to say a word of explanation 
in reply to a question put to him by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just spoken. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he would 
put him on his defence. The right hon. 
Gentleman, being personally interested in 
this question, as occupier of ove of the 
houses in the locality, might have reasons 
for attacking him (Mr. Cowper) and mak- 
ing him a defendant ; when, according to 
the rules of the House, he was unable to 
answer the right hon. Gentleman’s charge 
fully, but he should be prepared to meet 
it on the proper occasion. In answer, 
however, to the question addressed to 
him, he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that the letter which had given 
rise to the noble Lord’s question never 
reached the Mr. Higgins for whom it 
was intended, but was intercepted by the 
other Mr. Higgins, and therefore could 
have had no influence on the gentleman to 
whom it was addressed, in respect of 
anything which he had said or written. 
An extract had been read from some com- 
ments on the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee that appeared on the 23rd of June ; 
but he could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that as his letter to Mr. Higgins was 
written subsequently to that date, it could 
not have influenced him in anything he did 
before the 23rd of June. 

Mr. KER SEYMER remarked that 
he had not received a satisfactory answer 
to hia question as to when the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to bring forward the 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman said he 
would bring it on after the Fortifications 
Bill on Monday; but as that discussion 
would occupy a long time, he hoped, now 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government was present, that assent 
would be given to the postponement of the 
discussion till Thursday, when it could 
commence at half-past four. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that as a 
member of the Committee, he must ex- 
press his opinion that the fact of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as Chairman of the 
Committee, having corresponded with a 
gentleman who was well known to be a 
correspondent of The Times, was another 
instance of the way in which the Commit- 
tee had been treated by the right hon. 
Gentleman. The truth was, that from 
first to last the matter had not been placed 
before the Committee in a fair, open, and 
impartial manner. The truth was, they 
had before them only one scheme, and— 
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he said advisedly—there was an intention | than to discuss what they were going to do 
to place the Committee in an unfair posi-| on a future day. But as the Report of the 
tion; and he defied any one to read the Committee, with the evidence, had only 
blue-book and come to a different eonclu- | been circulated that morning, he thought 


| 
sion. The whole question had been one of 
dispute between the heads of two depart- 
ments—the head of the Office of Woods, 
and the head of the Office of Works. The 


Treasury was the department which had | 


the control over both these, and it was 
the duty of the House to see that the 
Treasury had exercised its power in this 
matter. Even on the information the 
House had, it was clear that the Treasury 
intended that both schemes should be 
placed before the Committee. Only one 
was brought before it, and the alternative 
plan of Mr. Pennethorne was never before 
it at all. The Committee also intended 
that the whole of the correspondence 
should appear; but when the appendix 
came out, it appeared that the whole 
of the evidence had not been produced. 
He proposed, on Monday next, unless 
the Government assured the House of 
their intention to give the correspond- 
ence, to move that the same should be 
laid upon the table of the House. It was 
right he should tell the House, and, al- 
though it did not appear in the evidence, 
it was a fact that would be corroborated, 


that the Committee unanimously, with the 
exception of the right hon. Gentleman, 
insisted upon the whole of the correspond- 


ence appearing. The House could not 
come to a fair and just conclusion without 
the whole of this correspondence before it. 
This was a matter of too much importance 
to be decided in an off-hand way by any 
Government ; the House ought to have 
the subject brought fully before them. He 
therefore protested against any attempt to 
force on this Bill after the House should 
have been fatigued by a long discussion 
about the national defences, As regard- 
ed the correspondence with Mr. Higgins, 
he should like to know why Mr. Higgins 
was to be informed more than anybody 
else—why he could not wait until the 
evidence was printed and in the hands of 
the Members? If he had waited patient- 
ly until the Members had the Report, 
he could have then sifted the evidence 
and made any comments he thought pro- 
per. If the right hon. Gentleman de- 
cided to go on with the Bill on Monday, 
it would be another instance of his un- 
fairness towards the Committee. 

Viscount PALMERSTON observed 
that there was no greater waste of time 


Sir John Shelley 





it not unfair to ask that the discussion on 
the Bill should be taken on a later day 
than Monday. He should therefore sug- 
gest to his right hon. Friend to fix it for 
Thursday. 

Mr. GARNETT hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would have a plan showing 
Mr. Pennethorne’s diversion of the road at 
Whitehall Stairs, prepared before Thurs- 
day, and that he would also lay upon the 
table a sketch of the works submitted to 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that when 
this Bill was being referred to a Select 
Committee he took the liberty of suggest- 
ing, that in order to secure impartiality, 
the Committee should be selected in the 
same way that Committees on private 
Bills were selected. He got no support 
for that suggestion ; but he thought what 
they had just heard was sufficient to 
show that it would have been well had it 
been adopted. He would only say that 
the sooner the House changed its practice 
in appointing Committees on hybrid Bills 
the better. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE cordially 
assented to the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that these Committees ought 
to be chosen in some different manner, 
As an old Member of that House, he had 
had frequent oceasions to serve on Com- 
mittees, but he had never suffered so much 
pain as from the mode in which the busi- 
ness before them was conducted. A long 
discussion must take place when this ques- 
tion came on, and as the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had assented 
to postpone the matter until Thursday, a 
debate at the present moment was un- 
necessary. He thought, however, he had 
heard the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Cowper) contradict an hon. Member on 
the Opposition benches as to some pro- 
ceedings before the Committee with re- 
gard to a portion of the correspondence 
which had not been Jaid before the 
House. The decision of the Committee 
was solemnly taken, and was unani- 
mous that this correspondence should 
appear in the form of an appendix, 
and that the alternative plan which the 
Treasury correspondence contemplated 
would be laid before Parliament. That 
correspondence had been promised, but did 
not appear in the Report ; and he trusted 
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that before Thursday all the correspond- 
ence referring to this alternative plan 
would be fully before the Committee. 

Mr. COWPER said, ‘that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would look at the blue- 
book, he would see it stated that the plan 
would be delivered as soon as it was ready. 
It was in the printer’s hands, and it was 
not his fault if there had been any delay. 
All the correspondence referred to in the 
decision of the Committee had been pro- 
duced :—at least, he was not aware of any 
further correspondence ; but if there were 
such he should be ready to produce it. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY rose to address 
the House, but was stopped by cries of 
“« Spoke, spoke.” 

Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to 
call the attention of the House to the 
fact that all the rows this Session had 
been English rows. [‘*Oh!”] If the 
House did not interrupt him, he would not 
detain them long, for he had no wish to 
spoil sport, though he should be glad when 
it was all settled. He had read the 
evidence of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), 
and the Duke of Buccleuch, and he ob- 
served that the right hon. Member for 
Stroud disclaimed all private interest. The 
Duke of Buecleuch’s evidence was to the 
same effect, except that he said he would 
stand on his rights. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Cowper) had insinuated that a 
private and confidential matter had been 
communicated by him in a letter to Mr. 
Higgins, the information contained in which 
had been made use of by the person into 
whose hands it fell for the purpose of at- 
tacking the Committee. The Mr. Higgins 
into whose hands the letter fell was not, 
however, the Mr. Higgins for whom the 
letter was intended. Now, it had happened 
to himself occasionally that letters not in- 
tended for him had fallen into his hands. 
He had considered that in such cases it was 
his business to forget everything that he 
had read in those letters, and to send them 
either to the person who wrote them or the 
person to whom they were addressed. He 
could not, therefore, understand how this 
letter could be made use of in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. AYRTON said, it had been stated 
that the Committee had deliberated on a 
Resolution which was not reported in the 
proceedings among the Resolutions con- 
sidered by the Committee. He wished to 
ask the Speaker who was responsible for 
the non-appearance of the Resolution in 
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the proceedings, and what steps the House 
ought to take to possess itself of this Re- 
solution. The House had a right to know 
what became of the Resolution put by the 
Chairman of the Committee from the 
chair, and whether it ought not to have 
been recorded and reported. The House 
was entitled to have this Resolution before 
it, because it might materially bear upon 
the question before the House. He trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman in the chair 
would inform the House how it might deal 
with this very serious question ; because 
if the House lost confidence in the solemn 
records of the proceedings of its Commit- 
tees there would be, until this matter were 
cleared up, an end to all respect for their 
Resolutions. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Committee clerk 
attending the Committee is responsible for 
taking down everything that occurs ins 
Committee. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 
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SUPPLY. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


COMMERCIAL TREATY WITH BELGIUM. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LAYARD said, that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Neweastle (Mr. 
S. Beaumont), who had given notice of 
his intention to bring under the conside- 
ration of the House the failure of the 
negotiations with the Belgium Govern- 
ment for a commercial treaty, had once 
already postponed his Motion for papers. 
He had now to ask his hon. Friend once 
more to defer his remarks, as a discussion 
of the subject at present would only pre- 
judice the object which his hon, Friend 
had in view. 

Mr. SOMERSET BEAUMONT said, 
that he could not refuse to comply with 
the request of the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. At 
the same time, the Session drawing to a 
close, and the matter being a very import- 
ant one, he should await with some anxiety 
the result of the negotiations. 


PROCEDURE OF THE IRISH COURTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT said, he wished te ask 
Mr, Attorney General, When it may be 
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expected that any Report will be made 
from the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the procedure of the Irish Courts ; 
and what progress has been made in the 
execution of that Commission ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL was 
understood to state that the Report of the 
Commissioners was being prepared, and 
that it would soon be in the hands of hon. 
Members. 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS BILL. 
QUESTION, 


Cotoxe. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Poor 
Law Board, Whether it is still his inten- 
tion to proceed with the Parochial Assess- 
ments Bill during the present Session ? 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE expressed a 
hope that the right hon. President of the 
Poor Law Board would fix some other day 
than Tuesday next for the Committee on 
the Poor Law Assessments Bill, inasmuch 
as many of the country Gentlemen would 
on that day be attending the Quarter 
Sessions. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, that it was 
the intention of tiie Government to proceed 
with this Bill at a morning sitting ; but as 
hon. Gentlemen would be engaged at the 
Sessions next week, he would defer the 
sitting to a later period. 


RESERVED CAPTAINS OF THE NAVY, 
SELECT COMMITTEE MOVED FOR. 


Sir JOHN HAY said, it would be in 
the recollection of the House that the 
claims of certain Reserved Officers of the 
Navy had been occasionally discussed, and 
a good case appeared to have been made 
out in their favour and some high legal 
authorities had given an opinion in their 
favour. The Admiralty, however, had 
submitted their claims to the consideration 
of the Law Officers of the Crown who had 
decided against them. He thought the 
gentlemen whose claims were thus decided 
upon were entitled to know what case had 
been submitted to the Law Officers, or to 
have a Select Committee appointed to sec 
upon what grounds the decision to which 
he referred had been given. The captains 
themselves had submitted their case to 


very high legal authority, whose opinion 
was quite different from that of the Law 


Officers of the Crown. He begged, there- 
fore, to move for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the case of the reserved Cap- 
tains. 

Mr. Butt 
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in India. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “a 
Select Committee be appointed, to inquire into 
the case of the Reserved Captains of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy,” 


— instead thereof. 
ApmtraL WALCOTT seconded the Mo. 


tion. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET assured 
his hon. and gallant Friend that the Ad- 
miralty had given the most careful consi- 
deration to the case of these officers, and 
the more so because it had been stated 
that the Order in Council by which their 
positions were fixed was not clearly worded. 
Did the hon. and gallant Gentleman sup- 
pose that the Admiralty had laid an un- 
fair statement of the case before the Law 
Officers? [Sir Joun Hay said he had not 
made any such imputation.] He was glad 
that his gallant Friend did not impugn the 
honesty of the Admiralty. The Admiralty 
had given the Law Officers every informa- 
tion in their power; they stated the case 
fully, for as wellas against the captains ; 
and the Law Officers, after carefully going 
into the faets, gave their opinion. It 
was not usual to produce the opinion of 
the Law Officers, and he regretted that 
circumetance in the present instance. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, as 
the noble Lord seemed to admit that 
there had been a misunderstanding, that 
circumstance should operate in favour of 
these officers. 
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Question put, ‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 108 ; Noes 
92: Majority 16. 


BRITISH FORCES IN INDIA. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BUXTON rose, pursuant to notice, 
to call attention to the amount of European 
Forces maintained in India. Ile believed, 
that the more any one studied Indian affairs, 
the more profoundly convinced he would 
become of the truth of a remark made 
by Mr. Kaye, the celebrated advocate of 
the East India Company, that ‘it would 
be well that it should be clearly understood 
how, at the bottom of all our misdoings, 
and all our shortcomings, is the mise- 
rable want of money ;” and that it was 
absolutely impossible for us to have an 
overflowing exchequer, and avoid the disas- 
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trous evils that had arisen from the want | fully he examined into the subject the more 


of means of the Indian Government, in 
any other way except by reducing the army 
to the lowest possible point consistent with 
the entire security of the Empire. Being 
deeply impressed with the dire necessity 
(if India was to attain the prosperity to 
which she was entitled) of reducing the 
military force far below its present amount, 
he brought forward the subject in 1859, 
and again last year. He had the happi- 
ness now, which he had not on those occa- 
sions, of acknowledging that so far as the 
Sepoy force went the Indian Government 
had been making very considerable ex- 
ertious in that direction. Within the last 
two years the Native army had been re- 
duced from 350,000 to 130,000 men, and 
he was sure he was only expressing the 
feeling of all who took an interest in In- 
dian affairs in saying how deeply thankful 
they were to the Government of India, 
and especially to Colonel Balfour and his 
colleagues of the Military Finance Depart- 
ment, for that immense reduction. But in 
the amount of European furce the reduc- 
tion had hitherto been comparatively small. 
Mr. Laing, indeed, in his budget, spoke of 
a reduction in two years from 90,000 to 
70,000 men ; but he regretted to say that 
that statement would be extremely illusory 
if taken literally. The actual amount of 
European force maintained on the Ist of 
last March at the cost of the Indian Go- 
vernment, was 84,327 men. Of these 
72,796 were in India, and 11,531 were in 
the depéts at home. This, then, was the 
fact with which they had to deal, that the 
amount of European force maintained by 
the Indian Government amounted to just 
85,000 men, and apparently there was no 
intention of bringing it below that amount. 
At any rate troops to the amount of 2,423 
had just received orders to embark for 
Caleutta, 870 for Bombay, 772 for Madras, 
and 224 for Kurrachee, amounting in all 
to 4,300 men. This did not look like a re- 
duction of the 85,000. Now, this amount 
exceeded by no less than 5,000 men the 
amount proposed to be maintained in India 
by the Commission which inquired into the 
subject of the Indian army soon after the 
mutiny. That Commission recommended 
a force of 80,000, and possibly, he thought, 
the Secretary of State might meet him by 
saying that he proposed in due time to re- 
duce the force to that amount. He earn- 
estly trusted that this might be done, and 
done soon. That, however, would not by 
The more care- 
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any means content him. 
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cordially did he join in the opinion of those 
Indian statesmen who looked with con- 
sternation at that proposal of the Commis- 
sion, and who entirely denied the necessity 
for the maintenance of so vast a force. In 
fact, no Commission ever made a recom- 
mendation seemingly with less care and 
thought, or one less borne out by the evi- 
dence before them. The truth was, that 
that Commission was entirely absorbed 
by what they deemed to be the important 
question as to the amalgamation of the two 
armies; and although, unhappily, they made 
this recommendation, they did not take the 
trouble to assign any reason of any sort or 
kind for putting the amount at that point. 
They put a question to some of the wit- 
nesses as to what amount of force they 
would suggest ; but in no single instance 
did they require the witness to give any 
ground for his suggestion. More than 
this, not only did they supply no reasons 
whatever, either of their own or of the 
witnesses examined by them on the sub- 
ject, but the conclusion they came to was 
condemned by the greater number and the 
greater authority of the witnesses whom 
they examined. For instance, the Com- 
missioners recommended 50,000 Euro- 
peans for Bengal. Now, two-thirds of the 
witnesses examined before them, and men 
of the highest position, recommended an 
amount considerably below that point. 
Still more remarkably was it that the 
Commission recommended a force of 15,000 
Europeans for Bombay. Now, not a 
single witness suggested such an amount, 
and General Griffiths, the most important 
witness on the point, only demanded a 
force of 7,000. Again, as to Madras, 
they recommended a force of 15,000 Eu- 
ropeans, though Earl Canning placed the 
amount at 10,000; and no single witness 
went beyond that except a civilian of the 
name of Thomas. He (Mr. Buxton) said, 
then, particularly that the recommendation 
made by the Commissioners was neither 
justified by any reasonings of their own, 
nor by the evidence placed before them. 
Why then, it might be asked, should they 
have recommended so vast an amount 
of force? Never was any phenomenon 
more easy of explanation. The Com- 
mission consisted of ten Generals and 
only one civilian ; and he remembered, 
on a former occasion, quoting Napoleon’s 
observation to his brother Joseph, that 
“there never was a General who did not 
cry out for a large army.”’ The noble 
2P 
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was the only civilian on the commission ; 
and if the noble Lord would get up in 
his place and say that he believed a force 
of 80,000 Europeans was necessary for 
the safety of the Indian Empire, why he 
(Mr. Buxton) acknowledged that that must 
have great weight with the House. But 
his conviction was, that the reason why 
the Commissioners recommended that 
force was simply that ten Generals were 
allowed to decide for the country what 
amount of army it should maintain, and 
that accordingly, without any reference to 
the general statesmanship of the question 
—without any regard to the broad and far- 
reaching interests of India and of England, 
they naturally made a professional recom- 
mendation of an army far beyond what 
really was needed. Was there any hu- 
man being who would doubt that under 
such circumstances an army would be 
maintained far beyond the real require- 
ments of the country? Well, then, this 
having been the composition of the Com- 
mission, he maintained that the fact of 
their suggesting 80,000 men was almost 
in itself a demonstration that 80,000 men 
was far more than was really necessar.y 
But what should they say when they found 
that an estimate which there was so much 
reason, @ priori, to regard as extravagant, 
was itself actually now exceeded, and largely 
exceeded, by the force which the right 
hon. Gentleman now maintained in India ? 
The Secretary of State for India was not 
content with raising the European force to 
that immense amount—he was maintain- 
ing 5,000 men beyond it, and was in the 
very act of sending out 4,000 men as a 
relief to the regiments now there, in- 
stead of bringing them home without sup- 
plying their place till that point was 
reached. Well, then, finding that neither 
the witnesses examined by the Commis- 
sioners, nor the Commissioners themselves, 
afforded any ground whatever for a judg- 
ment on this question, and entirely deny- 
ing the wisdom of allowing ten Generals 
to decide for a country what amount of 
army it ought to maintain, they were 
driven to examine for themselves into the 
rh and he could truly say that he 
ad spared no pains and research and 
thought to arrive at an answer to this 
question, whether so great a force was 
really necessary for the security and main- 
tenance of our Indian empire. And here 


he would put to the Secretary of State, 
in the most definite way he could, a ques- 
Mr, Buaton 
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tion, which he ventured to address to him 
three years ago in making a Motion with 
reference to the reduction of the Native 
force, but to which he could not at that 
time elicit any reply. He trusted that on 
this oceasion he would do him the honour 
to give as definite an answer as the case 
admitted of. What he wanted to know 
was, against what enemy this foree was 
provided? In the answer to that lay the 
gist of the whole matter. Happily India 
was one of those countries which need not 
at present entertain the smallest appre- 
hension of invasion from without. The 
miserable fear that Russia would have the 
madness to march across Asia, and would 
seriously endanger our Indian possessions 
—that cowardly fear had passed away. 
He believed it never was entertained by 
more than a very few individuals, and 
even they, after the incidents of the Cri- 
mean war, must come to perceive that a 
wilder enterprise, or one whose failure 
could be more inevitable, could not be con- 
ceived ; besides which, if Russia did make 
such an attempt, we could send troops to 
oppose her with infinitely more rapidity 
than she could march them thither over 
land. No one dreamt that Persia, or 
any of our other neighbours, would at- 
tempt to assail us, or at any rate would 
attempt it in such strength as to require 
us to be for ever keeping up so vast a 
force to guard against such a contingency. 
Again, should war unhappily arise between 
England and any other country, we could 
then, if necessary, send troops to India in 
time to protect that country against any 
assaults from them. In short, they might 
entirely dismiss the idea that this army 
of 85,000 Europeans and 130,000 Natives, 
in all 215,000, was intended for the pro- 
tection of India against a foreign foe. 
The only object of it was to preserve 
order, to prevent any uprising against our 
own rule. Now, let the House seriously 
examine whether so great a force was 
necessary for that purpose. They must 
remember that for 100 years our empire in 
India was not only maintained, but was con- 
stantly pushed further and further by an 
army the European portion of which never, 
he believed, numbered 50,000 men, and 
was often much below that mark. We 
had infinitely less cause now than we 
had formerly to apprehend war with the 
particular rulers within the boundaries 
of India, who formerly were our danger- 
ous neighbours, but who had since either 
become our peaceable subjects, or who 
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had disappeared altogether. 
now nearly twice the number of European 
soldiers that we used to keep in those days. 
No doubt some apprehension might be felt 
as to some of the warlike nations on our 
north-west frontier. In that part a large 
European foree—25,000 or 30,000 men, 
must always be maintained. But as to 
all the rest of India, and above all the ex- 
perience since the mutiny demonstrated that 
nothing more serious than a local riot need 
be feared from the unarmed Native popula- 
tion. In short, the only enemy whom we 
need really fear, the only enemy who 
eould seriously threaten the Indian empire, 
was the Sepoy force, armed and trained by 
ourselves. But now it was a most impor- 
tant fact that this Sepoy force had in 
the last two years been reduced by no less 
than 220,000 men. It now stood at only 
130,600, including a large body of mili- 
tary police, from whom no danger could 
arise, owing to the absence of regimental 
organization among them. It was consi- 
dered, he might add, by most Indian 
statesmen that it would be quite safe to 
have three or four Sepoys to one European 
soldier. The Commission, however, had 
placed the proportion at five Natives to 
two Europeans ; but at that rate 130,000 
Native troops would only require about 
52,000 European troops to keep them in 
check. The result, then, of a minute 
examination of the subject showed that 
we had far less need than formerly to 
apprehend attack. And not only was the 
strength of our only possible enemy so 
greatly reduced, but we should also remem- 
ber that in other respects our power of 
suppressing insurrection had been greatly 
increased since the mutiny of 1857. 
Taught by that lesson, we no longer in- 
trusted to Native hands our forts and our 
arsenals, without the possession of which 
no mutiny or rebellion could stand for a 
week, The artillery force had been 
greatly augmented, and amounted last 
Mareh to 11,760 Europeans, a portion of 
the army which he, for one, had no wish 
to reduce. The troops throughout were 
supplied with the Enfield rifle, with which 
no weapon that any rebels could obtain 
could compete fora moment. At the same 


time, the immense extension of railways 
and telegraphs would enable the Govern- 
ment to concentrate our troops upon any 
point where alarm arose, with a rapidity 
unknown before ; so that nothing but the 
most scandalous folly and neglect on the 
part of the authorities could prevent us, 
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even with a force of one-third of that now 
maintained, from instantly bringing to 
bear, at any threatened point, an over- 
whelming foree of Europeans that could 
drive any rebel force to the winds. And 
let them remember the experience given 
by the mutiny, and indeed by the whole 
history of our Indian Empire with regard 
to the impossibility of any of the Natives 
of that country resisting our arms in 
whatever numbers they might contend 
with us, When they remembered the pro- 
digious exploits performed during that 
mutiny, when they remembered how in 
many eases the rebels, though armed by 
ourselves, though equipped by ourselves, 
though trained to warfare by ourselves, 
yet were invariably overthrown by a force, 
in many cases not one-tenth, in some cases 
not one-twentieth of their own amount— 
remembering all that, he thought it was 
not prudence but timidity to keep up an 
army so largely in excess of any Native 
force that could possibly take arms against 
us. Now, were he asked how much he 
would suggest that the European force 
might be reduced, he should reply that he 
only presumed to call the attention of the 
Government to the facts he had referred 
to, but could not venture to express an 
opinion upon that point. He would only 
say that he confidently expected some day 
to see an expenditure of only £10,000,000 
instead of £13,000,000 per annum on the 
army of India. He would now show how 
disastrous was the maintenance of so vast 
a force, both to India and ultimately also 
to England. The cost of our army, both 
European and Native, amounted, according 
to Mr. Laing last year, to no less than 
£12,800,000—a much larger amount than 
was, not many years ago, thought neces- 
sary for the defence of England herself, 
with all her colonies, notwithstanding the 
proximity of her mighty rival across the 
Channel, and notwithstanding the enor- 
mous claims upon her strength arising in 
every quarter of the globe. The effect of 
this extravagant outlay upon the finances 
of India was most disastrous. There might, 
perhaps, be some justification for it, if the 
treasury of India were overflowing; but 
they had to remember that in the last 
twenty years the national debt of India 
had increased by fifty millions; that in 
searcely one of those years had they es- 
caped a deficit; that in the three years 
ending with 1860 the deficit amounted to 
£36,000,000 (taking the three years toge- 
ther) ; while, to use Mr. Laing’s words, 
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“all the efforts of the Government, aided 
by the imposition of new taxes which con- 
vulsed Indian society, had still left them in 
1861 with an apparently hopeless deficit 
estimated at six millions.” It was true 
that, according to Mr. Laing’s budget, 
it had been expected that this year at any 
rate we should at length have arrived at a 
surplus ; but they were now informed by 
the Secretary of State for India, the sur- 
plus proved to be a deficit, estimated at 
no less than a million. Now, he was sure 
that no one worthy of the name of states- 
man could look upon such a state of things, 
in which the income of the country was 
regularly and to a very great extent ex- 
ceeded by its expenditure, without alarm ; 
and the result was that we were in every pos- 
sible way pressing upon the impoverished in- 
habitants of India to endeavour to squeeze 
from them more money ; and no less than 
£5,000,000, according to Mr. Laing him- 
self, was raised now by taxes recently im- 
posed. This was a most important point 
to observe, that in the last few years they 
had added taxes that drew no less than 
£5,000,000 out of the pockets of the 
Indian people. These new taxes mainly 
consisted of the income tax, which had 
been found to be doing an incredible 
amount of harm in the country ; and again 
of the enhanced duties on salt, on stamps, 
and on customs. Now, every one who 
was acquainted with Indian matters was 
aware of the immense evil it was to the 
people of India to have any salt tax at all, 
insomuch as one could hardly conceive 
how, under British rule—professedly and 
intentionally a benevolent one—a tax that 
cut so deeply into the daily comfort of 
the people could be maintained ; much 
less could one have expected that it would 
in the last year or two have been largely 
enhanced. They all knew that to a people 
living, as the Natives of India mainly did, 
upon rice, salt was one of the very first 
essentials to health, and strength, and 
happiness ; the want of it inevitably created 
serious indigestion, and all the multitude 
of diseases which indigestion was liable to 
cause ; and the consequence was that the 
people of India had a sort of craving for 
salt, of which people in England were al- 
most unable to form any conception. There 
could be no question whatever that if tho 

ople of India could obtain salt at a much 
ower price than they now did, the health 
and strength of the people would be largely 
augmented ; and yet upon this vital ne- 
cessary of life, vital as bread itself to them, 
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we raised last year three-and-a-half mil- 
lions sterling, the tax being no less in 
Bengal than eight guineas per ton; and 
Colonel Cotton had shown that the result 
was, that whereas the people required at 
the very least about 20lbs. weight per head, 
they in reality only obtained, upon an aver- 
age, 7lbs. weight per head. In fact, he 
gave reason for believing that a large 
proportion of the population did not get a 
tenth part of the salt really necessary not 
for their comfort alone, but for their health; 
and that while in England it was not any- 
thing like so great a necessary of life as 
it was in India, the lowest price in India 
for salt was thirty-five times what it was 
in England, and the people, of course, 
would be far Jess able even to pay the same 
price as that which people paid here. But 
again he saw that Mr. Laing proposed, 
and he believed that the Secretary of 
State for India had agreed to lower the 
customs duties from 10 to 5 per cent. 
This would be an immense boon, not only 
to India, but to England. Even 5 per 
cent, however, upon her cotton goods 
placed England at a serious disadvantage, 
because this was a customs duty upon an 
article manufactured in the country with- 
out any excise to correspond with it in 
the interior of the land ; and it was obvious 
at once that a duty, even a duty of 5 per 
cent, must operate in such a case as a 
direct protective duty to the Native manu- 
facturer, and must have all the injurious 
effects which a protective tax could never 
fail to engender. In this case they had 
this strongest possible reason for a still 
further reduction if possible, that now the 
people in the manufacturing districts were 
in such deep distress—to which he feared 
there was no reason to hope a speedy ter- 
mination—and that if they could extend 
the market for their cotton goods in India, 
it would be an invaluable boon to those 
suffering people and to the whole of this 
country, while of course it would create a 
reciprocal traffic in the productions of India 
itself with England. He would not detain 
the House by dwelling upon the great 
evils that followed from the other taxes, 
all of which might be diminished, some of 
which might be repealed, if they could but 
make a considerable reduction in our mi- 
litary expenditure. But it was not merely 
in the pernicious influence of the taxes 
which it involved that this military ex- 
penditure did such infinite harm. It stayed 
the hand of the Government in conduct- 
ing those improvements in the country 
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from which such mighty results might be 
expected. It not only wasted so great an 
amount of our present wealth, but its most 
serious effect was in hindering us from 
opening up those vast sources of wealth 
by which one might else believe that our 
Indian revenue would, in the course of a 
few years, be doubled or possibly trebled, 
There was one other of the many evils 
arising from the ‘maintenance of so great 
a force, to which he could not forbear 
calling the attention of the House, and 
that was the frightful amount of loss of 
life and of health which was inevitable in 
such a body of European troops quartered 
in that country. He did not believe it was 
at all generally known in England how 
fearful the mortality was amongst the Eng- 
lish soldiers stationed in India. As one of 
the witnesses stated to the Commission, 
‘The sacrifices in men and money caused 
by the climate are astounding ;’”’ and 
again, ‘‘The medical statements would 
almost stagger belief.”” In fact, the sta- 
tistics laid before the Commission showed 
that out of a force of 80,000 Europeans, 
nearly 6,000 would perish every year ; 
while the permanent loss of health to thou- 
sands upon thousands more was not less 
painful to reflect upon. He would not, 
however, go so fully.as he was tempted to 
do into the unbounded mischiefs inevitably 
engendered by the maintenance of so vast 
a European army. To sum up briefly, 


he thought the Government ought not to | 


submit their judgment to the ipse dixit— 
based neither on evidence nor on reason— 
of the Commission to which he referred. 
If they examined for themselves what 
enemy they had to provide against, they 
would perceive that there was but one 
enemy from whom peril could really arise 
—namely, the Sepoy foree—and that had 
been immensely reduced, at the same time 
that our military position had been greatly 
improved. Consequently the time had 
come when we might effect a reduction of 
our European force, which, besides causing 
a fearful waste of life amongst those Eu- 
ropean troops themselves, cut deep, by its 
expense, into the prosperity of India, with- 
out in the slightest degree endangering 
our Indian empire. If that course were 
adopted, the prosperity of India would, he 
believed, be greatly enhanced, and the 
130,000,000 of people under the rule of 
England would find their daily comfort 
greatly increased. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that as he 
had taken no part in the discussions which 
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had occurred this Session regarding the 
precise number of European troops to be 
maintained in India, he hoped the House 
would allow him to offer a few observations 
on this occasion. In doing so he could not 
help expressing the feeling of alarm with 
which he regarded the course which was 
being pursued by the hon. Member for 
Maidstone (Mr. Buxton) and his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for Aberdeen 
(Colonel Sykes) to effect a reduction of the 
European force in India. For his own 
part, he frankly confessed that he was not 
one of those who were carried away by the 
wild and utopian notion that India could 
be governed and held without a strong 
European force. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared to him that those who entertained 
that opinion were not sufficiently mindful 
of the circumstances of India and its past 
history, and that their amiable but mis- 
taken views were calculated to provoke 
another rebellion similar to that which 
vecurred in 1857. Looking to the enor- 
mous extent of our Indian territories, over 
which were scattered so many unprotected 
stations, occupied by mere handfuls of our 
countrymen, their wives and their children, 
and to the warlike character of the in- 
habitants of Oude and the Punjab ; look- 
ing to the fact that the Artillery in future 
was to be composed wholly of Europeans, 
and the arsenals to be manned by them ; 
looking, again, to the, comparatively 
speaking, large Sepoy army we were 
obliged to keep in our pay, and to the vast 
levies of Native police, which required to be 
controlled more or less by Europeans ; and, 
lastly, to the unfinished state of the rail- 
ways, it seemed to him, he confessed, a 
somewhat hazardous proceeding to reduce 
the European force at the present moment. 
It should not be forgotten that the mutiny 
which occurred in 1857 was in no small 
degree attributable to the Government of 
that day diminishing the number of Euro- 
pean troops, contrary to the earnest en- 
treaties and remonstrances of those dis- 
tinguished and deeply-lamented noblemen, 
the late Marquess of Dalhousie and Earl 
Canning. It appeared to him that the 
opinion of an individual Member of that 
House as to the proper amount of force to 
be maintained must necessarily be wholly 
speculative ; he could not possess the same 
accurate information as the Secretary for 
India and his Council, who were re- 
sponsible for the safety of that country, 
and who probably arrived at their decision 
after a conference with the local Govern- 
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ment. The House knew, upon the autho- 
rity of the right hon. Baronet, that in the 
summer of 1861 the Indian Government 
sent in an estimate for 92,000 men; that 
the military Members of the Home Council 
reported that a less number than 80,000 
would not be sufficient ; and that the right 
hon. Baronet, on his own responsibility, 
had cut down these two Estimates to 
70,000 men. It seemed that the Native 
army was to be gradually reduced to 
124,000 men. Assuming, therefore, 
80,000, as proposed by the Council, to be 
the correct number, the proportion of two 
Europeans as against three Natives would 
be still unbalanced by 2,666 Europeans. 
Knowing full well the hate and the fana- 
ticism of the Mohammedan population, and 
the impossibility of calculating for any 
length of time on the preservation of peace 
in a country so full of combustible ma- 
terials as India, fringed by such savage 
and fiery tribes, as was now exemplified by 
the war raging on the north-eastern 


boundary, he had always maintained that 
the European force for all India should 
consist of not less than 80,000 men; and 
if we allowed the English army to be re- 
duced as it was before the mutiny of 1857, 
and neglected the sacred duty of affording 


the same protection to our brethren out 
there as we did to those in England and in 
our colonies, we were unworthy to be in- 
trusted any longer with the possession of 
India. Under these circumstances, with- 
out entering into the financial part of the 
question, which might be more conveniently 
reserved for the debate on Mr. Laing’s 
budget, he would conclude by protesting 
against the dangerous policy of the hon. 
Members for Maidstone and Aberdeen— 
® policy which, if carried out, would, he 
believed, have the effect of not only im- 
perilling the lives of those who were so 
earnestly and devotedly engaged in the 
discharge of their public duties, but com- 
promising most unjustly the honour of Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, in whose name 
our magnificent Indian territories were 
now governed. 

Mr. KINNAIRD agreed with every 
word that had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down; and with re- 
gard to the views of the hon. Member who 
introduced the subject, although he be- 
lieved that his intention was good, and 
that his only wish was to economize the 
resources of India, he was inclined to think 
that the time had not arrived when 
they could with safety act contrary to 
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the experience of those who had studied 
the question, who had themselves lived in 
the country, who knew the Native charac- 
ter, and who were better acquainted than 
the hon. Gentleman could possibly be with 
the arguments and necessities for the em- 
ployment of so large a force. The hon, 
Gentleman had drawn a beautiful picture of 
happy and peaceful India, but he appeared 
to have forgotten what had occurred within 
the last few months ; and though he (Mr. 
Kinnaird) trusted that by an adherence to 
a conciliatory policy towards the Natives, 
to that policy which Lord Canning during 
the last years of his administration had 
carried out, they might look forward to a 
reduction in the European army, he thought 
that to force such a course upon the Go- 
vernment now would neither be wise nor 
economical in the end. Great and sudden 
reductions entailed, in moments of neces- 
sity, a very great cost in order to reco- 
ver that which a wise expenditure would 
have maintained. It was true that in past 
years there had been great loss of life 
in the Indian army ; but he believed that 
through the sanitary measures taken by 
the Government, with the assistance of the 
railroads, by which they were enabled to 
keep the troops in healthy districts, there 
would not in future be that fearful mortality 
of which his hon. Friend spoke. Look- 
ing, moreover, to the circumstances of our 
colonial possessions, and particularly to our 
relations with China, he did not think that 
it was any disadvantage to this country 
to have in India a body of acclimatized 
troops ready to perform any service that 
might be required of them. He believed 
that at present 80,000 men were necessary 
for the maintenance of our Indian Empire; 
and he trusted that the Secretary of State 
would not be induced by the temptation of 
adopting the more popular course of re- 
duction, to abandon the line of conduct 
which had been recommended by the ex- 
perience of so many great and able men. 
Lorp STANLEY said, that as a mem- 
ber of the Commission which sat four years 
ago to consider whether, and in what man- 
ner, the Royal and Company’s armies in 
India should be amalgamated, he then ex- 
pressed the opinion, which he did not now 
hesitate to repeat, that no great import- 
ance could be attached to vague general 
estimates of the number of troops which 
might be required some years hence, per- 
haps in totally different circumstances, for 
the defence of India. If there was one 
time at which it was especially difficult to 
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make such an estimate, it was during the 
height of the Indian insurrection, when 
almost every one was more or less excited, 
and when, more than at any other moment, 
it waa difficult to obtain a dispassionate judg- 
ment. At the same time, he did not en- 
tirely agree with the statement of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Buxton), that India was now 
exposed to no serious danger either from 
within or from without. It was true that 
there was no power on the frontier of India 
at all equal to cope with the foree which 
we could bring to bear ; but semi-barbarous 
tribes did not always calculate the conse- 
quences of their actions, and we might at 
any moment have disturbances in A fighan- 
istan, in Nepaul, or in the territories of the 
Nizam, which, although they might not 
permanently endanger the security of our 
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reserve at home would be nearer by one 
half to the seat of operations, while the 
railways would enable a smaller force to 
act with greater efficiency, Something 
had been said about financial dangers ; but 
although this was not a financial debate, 
he must observe that in the worst times of 
difficulty he had never desponded, and he 
certainly did not now despond of the future 
of Indian finance. Bearing in mind the 
extent of the population, and the very 
slight degree to which, comparatively speak 
ing, the enormous natural resources of 
that country had hitherto been developed, 
it appeared to him that in future years 
India would not only be able to bear her 
present liabilities, but, twenty or twenty- 
five years hence, if no great wars inter- 
vened, she would be able to bear a much 


empire, might, if they were not immedi- heavier burden than that which, he ad- 


ately suppressed, occasion much mischief 
before they were put an end to. Then 
again, although all agreed as to the ne- 
cessity of governing India, as far as possi- 
ble, upon a conciliatory system, it was im- 
possible to speak of a country containing 
180,000,000 of population — a country 
which we had acquired by the sword, and 
which we governed, as Asiatic nations were 
governed in the main, by the sword—as if 
it were perfectly free from all danger of in- 
ternal disturbance. We really knew very 
little of what was passing in the Native 
mind, If he gave an opinion, he should be 
inclined to say that for the present, after 
the exhibition of British power, and after 
the measures which had been taken to con- 
ciliate the Native chiefs, we were in a posi- 
tion of greater security than we had occu- 
pied for along time past. At the same 
time, however, he knew that for years be- 
fore the insurrection of 1857 the same 
feeling of security existed, and experience 
had shown how unfounded were the opi- 
nions then entertained. Allusion had been 
made to the pacific character of the 
people; that was undoubtedly true of 
Bengal, and might be true, perhaps, of 
the greater part of India; but there were 
particular districts which from time imme- 
morial had been inhabited by races whose 
chief occupation and pleasure consisted in 
war, And therefore he protested against 
any general conclusion that because the 
country was now peaceable there was no 
longer any danger of serious disturbance. 
At the same time, a reduction of expen- 
diture might fairly be looked forward to, 
when, by the completion of the telegraph 
between England and India, the military 
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mitted, now taxed all her energies. The 
population directly subject to British 
sway, was more than four times that of 
the British islands; while if the native 
States, who contributed to the customs 
duties, were added, the number would 
amount up to 180,000,000 —nearly six 
times the amount of the British popula- 
tion. The whole debt of India, excluding 
the advances to railroads, which were re- 
productive in their character, was about 
£100,000,000, or one-eighth of the British 
natienal debt, and the pressure which it 
inflicted upon the people per head was 
about 1-30th or 1-40th of that which was 
felt at home. It should be remembered 
that for the last fifty years India had been 
engaged in almost continual warfare ; it 
was impossible to point to a period when a 
sufficient interval of peace was given for 
the full development of the resources of any 
one district. Even with the present amount 
of revenue the Indian debt did not amount 
to more than three year’s income, while 
that of England amounted to twelve years’ 
income. ‘These figures showed, that what- 
ever the present pressure of Indian finance, 
there was reasonable ground for supposing 
that a few years of prosperity would enable 
that country to bear much heavier bur- 
dens. Though he believed it might be 
possible in time to come to diminish the 
number of European troops in that em- 
pire, he should be sorry, either in that 
House or anywhere else, to lay down 
prospectively any fixed number as that 
whieh should be maintained. And against 
the saving by this probable diminution 
he was afraid the House must set the 
cost of various sanitary reforms which 
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had been strongly urged upon the atten- 
tion of the Government. A return would, 
doubtless, be obtained for expenditure 
under these heads in a diminution of 
mortality, and in the increased efficiency 
of the force kept up ; but these were con- 
sequences which could only follow after 
the lapse of a certain time, and after the 
expenditure had all been incurred, Al- 
though on the score of humanity there 
might be a considerable gain, he did not 
think that for a considerable time to come 
the House could safely calculate on much 
reduction of expenditure, consequent on 
decreased mortality. He had for the last 
two years been sitting upon the Sani- 
tary Commission of which Lord Herbert 
had been Chairman. He hoped that they 
would produce the result of their labours 
in a very short time: when they did so, 
the House would see that by proper means 
great reduction could be caused in the 
death-rate of Europeans employed in 
India; but, as he had already said, this 
could only be done at an increased ex- 
pense. 

Mr. TORRENS thought the question 
of army reduction in India might safely 
be left in the hands of the Executive. 
But he wished to obtain from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for India 
some explanation of the circumstances 
under which, during the years 1858 and 
1861 inclusive, upwards of 400 young 
officers were sent to join the army in 
Bengal, though the greater number of 
the regiments they were to have com- 
manded had mutinied ; the officers, more- 
over, who had remained after the defec- 
tion of those troops being more than suf- 
ficient to command the remnant of the 
Native foree. To Madras 88 young offi- 
cers were sent during the same period, 
though a reduction of the Native force 
was contemplated ; and 120 others were 
despatched to Bombay. He could ima- 
gine nothing more miserable than the po- 
sition of a European officer in India with- 
out any regular employment, and in his 
opinion it almost amounted to cruclty to 
send out young officers without there 
being duties on which to employ them. 
The Government had stated that 190,000 
Minie rifles had been set apart for the 
army of India, which was a number far 
in excess of the European force there ; 
but he hoped to hear that none of these 
arms had been put into the hands of the 
Native soldiers. 

Mason PARKER desired to call atten- 
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tion to the fact “that a great many invalids 
were sent home from our army in India, 
very imperfectly provided for, after having 
served their country well in India. Many 
might be seen about the country asking 
assistance, and some showing evidence of 
good and faithful service. In some in- 
stances they had received one or two 
years’ pay; and they asked with good 
reason why they were turned adrift after 
ten or twelve years’ service? He referred 
to the case of John Orris, of the 75th, 
whose certificates of discharge stated that 
he had served in India five years, had 
been engaged in putting down the rebel- 
lion, and was discharged in consequence 
of being wounded at Delhi; and yet he 
would receive only 8d. a day for a few 
months longer, though his character was 
certified to have been very good. Cer- 
tainly, when India was increasing in 
wealth, something could be spared for 
those who had rendered such good ser- 
vice there. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, the cases 
referred to by the hon. Member for Wind- 
sor had no connection with the subject 
before the House, nor, in point of fact, had 
they anything to do with the Indian army. 
Whatever these men, who were both in 
regiments of the line, might be entitled to 
was adjudicated to them by the Commis- 
sioners at Chelsea under the pension and 
gratuity regulations of the British army. 
The Indian finances contributed a certain 
gross sum in respect of these soldiers, but 
with the distribution of it the Indian Go- 
vernment had nothing todo. Consequently, 
these cases could not be brought forward 
as cases of grievance against the Indian 
Government. The hon. Member for Car- 
rickfergus (Mr. Torrens) had asked him 
to state the number of young officers who 
had been sent out to India of late years. 
He could not at once give the numbers. 
It would be remembered that it was the 
practice of the Court of Directors and the 
Secretary of State to give nominations 
to young men who educated themselves 
for the purpose of going into the Indian 
service, and who took up their commis- 
sions after a certain interval. When he 
assumed office three years ago, he imme- 
diately put a stop to that system, and 
neither he nor any Member of his Council 
had since given a single appointment. 
At the same time, while putting an end 
to the practice altogether, he felt that he 
could not, without a breach of faith to- 
wards those young men to whom promises 
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of commissions had been previously given, 
take the extreme step of stopping their 
nominations. In any army there must be 
a constant succession of young officers, 
and he did not believe there would be any 
want of employment for the young men 
who had been sent out to India. He 
must further observe that he and the 
Members of the Council had voluntarily 
given up their right of appointing to com- 
missions by nomination. He had to state, 
in reply to another question, that Enfield 
rifles had not been placed in the hands of the 
Native troops. With respect to the Indian 
revenue, it would be his duty before long 
to call attention to the financial state of 
India, and he thought it would be better 
to defer till that occasion any observations 
which he might have to make upon the 
financial part of the question introduced 
by the hon. Member for Maidstone (Mr. 
Buxton). Whatever might be the state of 
Indian finance, it would always be our duty 
not to maintain in India one single soldier 
more than was necessary. He would not 
repeat what had already been so well said 
on both sides of the House as to the ab- 
solute necessity of maintaining an ade- 
quate force in India. It was nonsense to 
suppose, that because everything now ap- 
peared to be quiet.and smooth in India, 
no danger could possibly occur again. 
One week before the recent mutiny broke 
out there was no English resident in India 
who would not have said that such an event 
was impossible ; and therefore to contend 
that there was no danger in India now, 
because there was no outward and visible 
sign of it, was arguing against all ex- 
perience. We must always be on our 
guard. The real question, however, was, 
what might fairly be called an adequate 
force to be maintained in India with a 
view to the safety of our dominions and 
the preservation of peace? It had been 
said that there were no arguments to sup- 
port their estimate of 80,000 men used 
in the Report of the Commission which 
sat on the Indian army. He could not 
understand by what arguments a matter 
of this kind was to be scttled one way 
or the other. It was a question of opi- 
nion, and could be decided only by 
authority. He had a great respect for 
the hon. Member for Maidstone, and on 
many points would be glad to be guided 
by him; but he did not think the hon. 
Gentleman was more competent than 
others to say what was the precise force 
which ought to be maintained in India. 
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Upon such a subject he must defer to 
those persons who, with the best means 
of knowledge, had also the responsibility 
of governing the country. He never pro- 
posed to proceed upon the Report of the 
Commissioners, who were appointed for 
a different purpose, though he submitted 
that the opinion of eight or ten general 
officers, most of whom were acquainted 
with India, was one entitled to considerable 
weight. Recently published despatches 
contained the estimates which at different 
times within the last few years had been 
made by the best authorities in India. So 
recently as 1860 combined estimates of the 
Governments of India, of Madras and of 
Bombay made the gross aggregate of 
troops to be maintained in India 92,000. 
He thought this number excessive, and 
after communicating with the military 
Members of his Council, with Lord Clyde, 
and other officers whose opinions on such 
subjects were valuable, he wrote to India 
stating that he thought a smaller number 
would be sufficient, but, of course, leaving 
it to the authorities in that country to de- 
cide ultimately on the point. He was of 
opinion that the ultimate decision ought to 
lie with them, because they were on the 
spot, they knew the danger, and were re- 
sponsible for the Government of India. He 
should be taking upon himself a responsi- 
bility from which he ventured to say the 
boldest man in that House would shrink if 
he discarded the opinion of the Indian Go- 
vernment on the important question of the 
number of troops to be maintained in 
India. Well, so late as last May the opi- 
nion of the Indian Government was that 
73,000 was the number that ought to be 
maintained in India. His hon. Friend had 
spoken of the number of recruits that had 
been sent out. Every one acquainted with 
military arrangements in India knew that 
recruits were sent out at one period of the 
year only—in June and July. They arrived 
in September and October ; and when they 
arrived, the number of troops in India must, 
in order to maintain the requisite number 
on the average of the year, be a certain 
percentage above that required for the 
year. The different authorities had now 
arrived at the conclusion that at least 
71,000 troops must be maintained in 
India as the average number throughout 
the year. After the arrival of the recruits 
the total number ought to be about 5 per 
cent above the average. In December 
last year the total was only 74,419, which 
was not quite 5 per cent above the ave- 
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rage, which would have been 74,550, It 
was therefore an error to suppose that any 
extravagant number had been sent out. 
His hon. Friend said that the Government 
were going to send out 4,000 recruits this 
year. Certainly they were, and why was 
that? Because the Artillery was 2,000 
below the minimum of that force which 
the Government of India had stated to be 
necessary. I1t was necessary to supply 
2,000 men to the Artillery, besides making 
up the losses by casualties. Two years 
ago the Indian Government recommended 
that the Artillery should number 20,000. 
They had since reduced their demand to 
13,000. He doubted whether they had 
not fixed it at too low a figure: for every 
one knew that it was important to have 
a large artillery foree in India, but no 
more would be sent than were required to 
make up about 13,000. He quite agreed 
with his hon, Friend that it was de- 
sirable to keep the total military force 
in India down as low as possible; but 
he thought it would be a culpable neg- 
lect of duty if they kept the number 
a single man below the strength adequate 
to afford protection for the lives and 
properties of our European fellow-sub- 
jects in that country. He_ believed 
some of his hon. Friend’s views were 
founded on a misapprehension, but he 
could assure him that the Government 
would not maintain in India more troops 
than were considered to be absolutely ne- 
cessary to afford that protection to which 
he had just referred. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS AT 
SARATOW.—QUESTION. 


Si FRANCIS GOLDSMID: * In 
rising, Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the notice 
which I have given, I think I ought in 
the first place to say in a few words why 
I seek to bring under the notice of the 
House a matter respecting which it ean 
exercise no direct authority. That there 
are precedents enough for such a course 
it is hardly necessary to remark. To go 
no further back than the present Session, 
our attention has, and so far as I can 
judge with general approval, been directed 
to the Government of Italy, to the wrongs 
of Poland, to the threat of foul outrages 
which was uttered against the women of 
New Orleans. At the same time, no hon. 
Member ean feel more strongly than I do 
that this practice of travelling beyond our 
own jurisdiction ought to be confined within 
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strict bounds. And, perhaps, it may be 
thought that the right limit between those 
cases where it may, and those where it 
may not be properly followed is this: —When 
there is no reasonable probability that any 
remarks made here will produce a useful 
result in the country to which they apply, 
then such remarks are a mere idle exerci- 
tation. When, on the contrary, there is a 
fair chance that what is said here will 
work good in the country referred to, then 
the Louse will probably be inclined te give 
to these matters a small portion of its time. 
That there are cases falling within the 
latter description will not be disputed, 
In a late memorable instance we were re- 
minded, in language of which I should try 
in vain to imitate the force and eloquence, 
but of which, I think, I can state the 
effect, that as between country and coun- 
try moral support or influence is no mere 
shadow, but is a real power in Europe ; 
and that it is an important sign of advane- 
ing civilization, that even as to things with 
respect to which there is no possibility 
that sword will clash against sword, the 
minds of men in one country act upon, and 
procure the recognition of great principles 
by the minds of men in another. I can as- 
sure the House that I am now addressing 
it from no vain wish to make my voice 
heard, but because it has been confidently 
stated to me by persons having an intimate 
knowledge of the condition of Russia, 
that so great is the respect felt by the go- 
verning classes there for the opinion of our 
country, that there is a real chance that 
an expression of sympathy in this assem- 
bly may exert a beneficial influence on the 
fate of the surviving victims of the perse- 
cution to which I desire to direct attention. 
I have to make one prefatory remark 
more, in order to remind hon. Members 
that the party which I hope no longer is, 
but which has been, predominant in the 
Russian Government, appears to have en- 
tertained the opinion that it could add to 
the strength of that empire by forcing the 
persons belonging to the various races and 
creeds that are to be found among its sub- 
jects into one homogeneous mass. For 
that purpose disfavour, often amounting to 
persecution, has been shown to all religious 
bodies not belonging to the established 
Greek Church, whether those bodies con- 
sisted of Protestants, or Catholics, or Jews. 
It is necessary to bear this in mind, in 
order to understand what would otherwise 
be unintelligible, the determination shown 
in part of the proceedings to which I have 
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to refer, to condemn the Jews under accu- 
sation, without evidence or against evi- 
dence. I proceed shortly to state the facts 
of the case, of which it is one remarkable 
feature that the Council of the Empire, 
more than seven years after the alleged 
offence, condemned the remaining prison- 
ers, in opposition to the opinion of each of 
the tribunals by which the matter had pre- 
viously been considered, and to that of the 
Ministry of Justice. 

Saratow, as hon. Members may recol- 
lect, is a town on the western bank of the 
Wolga, and is the principal place of one of 
the remotest and most easterly provinces 
of European Russia, At Saratow, in De- 
cember, 1852, and January, 1853, two 
Christian boys of the age of about ten 
years, named Sherstobitow and Maslow, 
whom, to avoid repeating Russian names, 
I will refer to as the first and second boy, 
were missed, Nothing could be ascertained 
respecting them, except that a lad named 
Kanin stated that he had been with the 
second boy, when he was enticed away by 
a person looking like a workman on the 
barges. In March, 1853, the body of the 
second boy, and in April that of the first, 
were found on the ice of the Wolga, almost 
without covering. From this cireumstance 
it might have been inferred that they had 
been murdered by some person in want, for 
the sake of their clothing. But from certain 
appearances supposed to be connected with 
Jewish religious ceremonies, suspicion was 
directed against about forty Jewish sol- 
diers, who seem to have been almost the 
only Jews at Saratow. These soldiers 
were paraded before Kanin, who fixed 
upon one named Schiiffermann, not as 
being the man, but as being like the man, 
who had enticed away Maslow. And as 
this was treated as proof of identity, it 
may be worth while to read to the House 
what has been furnished to me as an exact 
translation of Kanin’s statement— 


* He is like the man who enticed away Maslow, 
only the other had a rough voice, as if he had a 
cold ; and, besides, this one has not such a flat 
nose as he. Otherwise, he is like the other in 
stature and hair, but the other spoke good Rus- 
sion, and this one has a lisp.” 


Now, this statement appears to me to 
be distinct evidence, not of identity, 
but of similarity coupled with non-iden- 


tity, Yet, as I have said, it was 
treated as proof of identity; and this 
may be looked upon as a sample of 
the spirit in which the evidence gene- 


rally was interpreted. Nothing, however, | 
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that could be regarded as sufficient proof 
against the suspected persons could be dis- 
covered by the local authorities, and in the 
latter part of April, 1854, a Commission 
was sent from St. Petersburg to inquire 
into the affair. At this time Mr, Lanskoi 
was Minister of the Interior, and Mr. Skri- 
pitzine (who was known as having direeted 
measures of persecution against some of 
the Christian sects of Poland) was at the 
head of the department of that Ministry 
known as the board of dissenting, or, as 
they are called in Russia, foreign religious 
bodies. Mr. Lanskoi, at the suggestion 
it is believed of Skripitizne, placed Mr. 
Durnowo at the head of the commission 
of inquiry. Durnowo, very soon after his 
arrival at Saratow, let it be understood 
that he believed the Jews to be guilty, 
and invited evidence against them. He 
threw into prison several persons, and 
among them a distiller named Jushke- 
vitcher, who appears to have been almost 
the only Jew at Saratow above the rank 
of a common soldier, Durnowo’s investi- 
gation lasted several months, during which 
he collected hundreds of sheets of extrava- 
gant and contradictory evidence, and dis- 
played such a leaning against the Jews 
as to excite the disapprobation of Kov- 
shernikow (then vice governor of the dis- 
triet of Saratow) and of the local autho- 
rities generally, both civil and military. 
The witnesses on whom Durnowo seems to 
have chiefly relied, were three persons who 
stated themselves to have been accom- 
plices with the Jews in the mutilation, 
murder, and disposal of the bodies of the 
two boys—Bogdanow a soldier, Lokotkow 
a young imperial serf, and Kriiger a sub- 
ordinate civil functionary. In the eourse 
of the investigation each of these wit- 
uesses travelled through a whole series 
of self-contradictory statements which I 
cannot detain the House by particulariz- 
ing but of which I will trouble it with a 
specimen or two. The principle witness, 
Bogdanow, began by charging as his ae- 
complices two persons only, Jushkevitcher 
and another. Then he ineluded in the 
charge a third and fourth, afterwards a 
fifth, and at last a sixth and seventh, one 
of whom was Schliffermann, the soldier 
who had been detained on the extraor- 
dinary evidence of identity to which I have 
already referred. As to the mode in 
which the death of the first boy had been 
caused, Bogdanow first stated that it was 
by loss of blood from a wound in the 
shoulder. A medical examination having 
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afterwards shown that there was no im- 
portant wound, certainly none that could 
have occasioned death, he said that al- 
though he had been present at the time of 
the death, he did not know how it had been 
caused, as he had lost consciousness at the 
time, from horror, if I understand rightly, 
at the previous mutilation. 

So many indeed are the tales of each 
of these witnesses, that the report of the 
Senate of Moscow, to which I shall in a 
few moments refer, speaks of them as 
having at last, as it is translated to me, 
“fixed” or ‘‘settled down” upon one 
statement. It must, not however, be un- 
derstood from this, that all the witnesses 
at last ‘settled down”’ upon one state- 
ment ; but only that one statement was at 
last ‘‘settled down ”’ upon by each witness, 
the final statement of each being, however, 
in important particulars both inconsistent 
with the final statements of others, and full 
of the wildest absurdities. These I must 
not detain the House by enumerating ; but 
some few I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to mention. Bogdanow’s statement, as 
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relied on in the final sentence of the 
Council of the Empire, declared that he 
had caried the bodies of both boys from 
Jushkevitcher’s dwelling to the Wolga. 


Lokotkow’s statement, as cited in the 
same sentence, was that he had killed the 
second boy, and carried his body from the 
corn-warehouse to the Wolga, thus differ- 
ing from Bogdanow, both as to the person 
by whom, and the place from which, the 
body of the murdered child had been car- 
ried to the river. Kriiger accounted for 
his having been present at the murder of 
the second boy by saying that he (Kriiger) 
had intended at the time to become a Jew 
himself, having been told by the soldier 
Schliffermann, that if he did, he should be 
made a rabbi. A woman, Gorochow (whose 
evidence is also relied on by the Council of 
State as corroborative of the guilt of the 
accused), stated that she had been told by 
Jushkevitcher’s wife that both boys had 
been killed by being pierced in various 
parts of their bodies with a knife of a pe- 
culiar shape (the medical evidence, it will 
be remembered, showing that there was 
no wound of any importance); and, fur- 
ther, that Juskevitcher and Schliffermann 
had received for the murders six millions of 
roubles (or nine hundred thousand pounds 
sterling). This mass of extravagant and 
contradictory evidence having been brought 
at the beginning of 1854 before the mili- 
tary authorities at Saratow, and before 
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a local board called the Department of 
Highways (which had jurisdiction in the 
matter), that board, in accordance with a 
report of two officers of rank, dated 30th 
January, 1854, acquitted the accused, and 
declared the informers to be liars; and 
the military authorities seem to have sen- 
tenced Bogdanow to corporal punishment 
for perjury. This decision was not satia- 
factory to the Ministry of the Interior. 
On the 6th of June, 1854, Mr. Lanskoi 
issued a second commission of inquiry, at 
the head of which he placed Mr. Guirs, 
To what result it was intended that this 
second commission should lead was soon 
made manifest. Almost simultaneously 
with its appointment, Kovshernikow, the 
vice governor of Saratow, who had disap- 
proved of Durnowo’s proceedings, was dis- 
missed, and Durnowo was appointed to 
sueceed him. Several other cfficers, civil 
and military, who had ventured to doubt 
the guilt of the accused, were also dis- 
missed or removed to other stations ; and 
thus the field was left free for the opera- 
tions of the new commissioner and of the 
ex-commissioner, now appointed vice go- 
vernor. And vigorous enough these ope- 
rations were. The stick, and it would 
seem other and worse instruments, were 
used as auxiliaries in interrogating many of 
the numerous victims who had by this time 
been thrown into confinement ; and indica- 
tions of the result are to be found in several 
entries in the appendix to the Senate’s 
report, of persons having ‘‘ disappeared ” 
and ‘suddenly died’’ in prison, which I 
understand to be Russian euphemisms for 
being tortured to death, or driven by suf- 
fering to suicide, After a long delay, of 
which no explanation has been furnished 
to me, the mass of evidence collected by 
Durnowo and Guirs was brought in 1858 
before the Senate of Moscow; and not- 
withstanding the stringency of the means 
employed in obtaining it, was not thought 
to furnish sufficient grounds for condemn- 
ing the accused. The Senate, on the 8th 
of June, 1858, decided that the prisoners 
were liable to suspicion of murder, but that 
their guilt was not clearly proved. The 
Senate accordingly recommended that they 
should be set at liberty. Against this 
decision Count Panin, then Minister of 
Justice, protested, not because he was of 
opinion that the evidence warranted a con- 
viction, but because he thought that it did 
not even warrant suspicion, and that the 
accused ought to have been fully acquitted. 
In consequence of the difference between 
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the views of the Senate and of the Minister, 
the question was again, after an unex- 
plained delay, brought before the Council 
of the Empire. In March 1860, that 
council, not agreeing with the local tri- 
bunal which had acquitted the accused— 
nor with the Minister of Justice who 
thought that they ought to be acquitted— 
nor even with the Senate of Moscow, which 
had held that there was ground for sus- 
picion, but not for conviction—proposed on 
the same evidence to decide that there was 
clear ground for their absolute condemna- 
tion. The draft of this proposed decision 
was communicated to Mr. Samiatnin, de- 
puty of the Minister of Justice (an office 
which is, I believe, analogous to that of 
an Under Secretary of State). Mr. Sa- 
miatnin made a report, containing an 
elaborate examination of the evidence, in 
which he pointed out several of the con- 
tradictions and absurdities that I have 
mentioned, and a number of others with 
which I have not troubled the House, and 
he concluded that such evidence could pro- 
perly lead to no other result than an ac- 
quital. The Couneil of the Empire, how- 
ever, persisted in its first intention, con- 
demned the accused, and sentenced Jush- 
kevitcher and Schlifferman, and a soldier 


named Jurlow (whom it treated as the 
three principal criminals) to loss of civil 
rights and hard labour in the mines of 
Siberia, in two cases for twenty, and in 


the third for eighteen years. It also sen- 
tenced others to minor penalties, whilst it 
suffered the perjured informers, who stated 
themselves to have been accomplices in 
the murders, to escape with almost nominal 
punishments. 

I will not detain the House with any 
minute examination of the attempts at 
reasoning by which the Council of the 
Empire sought to refute the clear and con- 
vincing arguments of Mr. Samiatnin ; but 
I can give two examples, which may be 
very briefly stated. The council treated, 
not indeed as one of the most convincing 
proofs, but as corroborative evidence 
against Jushkevitcher, a note which, after 
his arrest, he had written to his daughter, 
and in which he simply requested her to 
inform the Jewish congregation of his mis- 
fortune, in order that they might pray for 
deliverance from false accusations, adding 
—‘ Be firm, my dearest daughter, I beg 
this of you and your brother.” To many 
persons this note may seem to have some 
touch of pathos; but I cannot perceive 
how any one could suppose that it was 
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more likely to have been written by a guilty 
than by an innocent man. Yet, as corro- 
borative evidence of guilt was it treated by 
the Russian council, But, perhaps, the 
council’s idea as to what might serve to 
corroborate the veracity of the accuser 
Bogdanow, is more singular still. Besides 
his various tales which I have already 
mentioned, this man at one time included 
in the charge of being one of his accom- 
plices in the murders an army surgeon 
named Gubitski; but when Jast examined 
he admitted his accusation against the 
surgeon to be wholly unfounded. After 
referring to this, the decision of the coun- 
cil actually contends that ‘‘ this cireum- 
stance very strongly brings to light the 
sincerity of the last statement.’’ That is 
to say, in other words, that if a witness 
first makes, and then withdraws, a false 
charge against A., this circumstance does 
not weaken, but strengthens, the credi- 
bility of a charge which the same witness 
makes and persists in against B. Such is 
the logic of the Russian council. Whether 
the council was itself not quite satisfied 
with the arguments of which these are 
specimens, or for what other reason the 
execution of its sentence was delayed I 
do not know ; but, in fact, it was not until 
May 1861, that the unhappy prisoners 
were despatched to the Siberian mines, 
where they are believed still to linger. 
Since the decision of the Council of the 
Empire was pronounced, and in part since 
it was executed, changes have taken place 
in the Russian Government. Mr. Lanskoi 
is no longer Minister of the Interior. Count 
Bludow (who as Chancellor is considered 
to have been peculiarly responsible for the 
decision of the council, and one of whose 
last ministerial acts was, I lament to say, 
to appoint that very Mr. Guirs who pre- 
sided over the second Saratow commission, 
to an important office peculiarly connected 
with the affairs of the Jews) is now tra- 
velling for the benefit of his health, and is 
not, | understand, likely to resume active 
employment. He has long served his 
country according to his own conscientious 
views; and as I certainly wish him no 
harm, I can only desire that his travels 
may be productive of as much benefit to 
himself, as I believe they will be to all, not 
being members of the Greek Church, who, 
if he had remained at home, would have 
been subject to his influence. But changes 
more important than those of a personal 
character have also taken place in the 
Russian Government. They have, as I 
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believe that the Jews of Russia are quite 
ready to acknowledge with gratitude, modi- 
fied and somewhat humanized the laws 
that had till lately pressed upon and al- 
most crushed that numerous class of the 
Emperor’s subjects. But they have done 
nothing towards revising the unjust sen- 
tence of the Council of the Empire in the 
Saratow affair, or towards the relief of the 
sufferers. 

Now, we are ready to make all due al- 
lowances for the difficulties besetting the 
Government of a country where society 
is half dissolved, and is seeking to recon- 
stitute itself. Hon. Members may call 
to mind those two lines of the old Roman 
poet, where he refers to the pleasure which 
a man, looking from the shore on a tem- 
pestuous sea, derives from contrasting his 
own ease and security with the toils and 
perils of the storm-tossed mariner. It is 
with no such cold or selfish feeling that, 
from the harbour of long-established con- 
stitutional freedom and well-administered 
laws, we look upon the struggles of those 
nations that are still painfull» striving to 
attain the same haven of safety. On the 
contrary, we warmly spmpathize with their 
efforts, and we desire that they may as 
easily and speedily as possible secure to 
themselves the blessings which we enjoy. 
It is in accordance with this sympathy and 
with our consciousness of those difficulties, 
to bear in mind that the Russian Govern- 
ment cannot be expected at once to remedy 
ali the evils resulting from past misrule. 
But I think that hon. Members who have 
favoured me with their attention will be of 
opinion, that no more important steps can 
be taken towards bestowing on the Russian 
people the inestimable advantage of con- 
fidence in the administration of justice, 
than by getting rid of three of the great- 
est abuses revealed to us in this Saratow 
affair. Difficult as it may be to free from 
the influence of religious prejudice the pro- 
ceedings arising out of the criminal law, 
the public prosecutor at least should not 
set the example of yielding to such preju- 
dice. The use of the stick and similar 
instruments as auxiliaries in the interroga- 
tion of prisoners should be at once and for 
ever abolished. And the practice should 
also be abolished of following accused per- 
sons from a court which acquits them, to 
a court which declares them liable to suapi- 
cion, and so on from tribunal to tribunal, till 
@ condemnation (in the justice of which, 
under such circumstances, no reliance can 
be placed) is at length obtained. I think 
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we shall also be of opinion, that many as 
the claims must at this moment be upon 
the time and attention of the Imperial 
Government, it is still desirable that they 
should find leisure to reconsider the deci- 
sion of the Council of the Empire, and to 
relieve the persons who are suffering under 
a sentence obtained by means of such pro- 
cedure, and founded upon such evidence, 
as those which I have described. 

It now only remains for me to thank the 
House for having listened to my statement, 
and to put to the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) a short and simple quesiton. 
I am aware, that as the persons concerned 
are not British subjects, the British Go- 
vernment can have no right to make any 
official representation respecting them. 
But I wish to inquire, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is inclined to offer, 
with regard to the transactions I have re- 
ferred to, any unofficial and friendly sug- 
gestions to the Government of his Impe- 
rial Majesty. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he trusted that the 
concluding request of the hon. Baronet 
would be complied with by Her Majesty’s 
Government. They had interfered on be- 
half of Spaniards who, as was alleged, 
had been persecuted on religious grounds, 
though, in fact, political questions were 
mixed up in the matter; while, no doubt 
in the case of the Jews, the persons who 
had been ill-used had been persecuted 
from the senseless aversion of the Rus- 
sians to the Hebrew people. He visited 
the Russian empire about ten years ago, 
and could testify to the existence of the 
persecuting spirit which had been referred 
to by the hon. Baronet. Upon the slight- 
est pretence prosecutions were instituted 
against Jews, and he had seen many of 
them sent to Siberia on suspicion of 
having committed offences, some of which 
were of a very trifling character. On one 
occasion he saw fifty Jewish youths sent 
in chains to the Russian navy, because 
some people in the village in which they 
resided were suspected of having been 
engaged in some smuggling transactions. 
Great hopes had been entertained that on 
the accession of the present Emperor 
changes favourable to the Jews would be 
made, and he much regretted that those 
hopes had not been realized. He hoped 
that a remonstrance from Her Majesty's 
Government would produce some effect, or 
at any rate that the strong expression of 
the feeling of that House might have some 
effect. 
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SPIRIT LICENCES.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. LAWSON said, he rose to call 
attention to the general dissatisfaction ex- 
isting throughout the country regarding the 
Laws for licensing Houses for the sale of 
spirituous and fermented Liquors, and to 
the necessity for the immediate revision 
thereof ; also to the expediency and justice 
of permitting the Inhabitants of any parish 
or place to decide whether the common 
sale of such liquors shall be carried on 
within the locality. The question on 
which he wished to address the House 
was one of considerable importance. It 
was generally felt that the existing licens- 
ing system required considerable alteration, 
and during the present Session an immense 
number of people had petitioned the House, 
stating the grievance under which they 
lay, and suggesting the remedies which 
they desired to see adopted. What he 
desired to do was to explain that grievance, 
and to point out the remedies referred to. 
The licensing system, in its present state, 
could hardly be defended by any one. 
Almost all the hon. Gentlemen who might 
be considered authorities in the House had 
spoken strongly against it, and their opi- 
nions would carry more weight than any- 
thing he could say. . The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said, two years ago, that his opinion was 
very unfavourable to the present system 
under which the drinking-houses were li- 
censed and managed in this country, and 
he went on to say that the present system 
imposed upon magistrates duties which 
it was impossible for them to discharge. 
The Secretary of State said, alluding to 
the evidence given before the Committee 
in 1834, that a more efficient control 
ought to be given over the licences of both 
classes of houses, meaning public-houses 
and beer-houses, The Chairman of the 
Poor Law Board (Mr. Villiers), who was 
the Chairman of that Committee, said that 
the magistrates themselves admitted that 
they had no proper evidence to guide their 
opinion as to whether they should grant 
licences. Mr. W. Brown, who was at the 
time Member for South Lancashire, said 
that magistrates, magistrates’ clerks, li- 
censed victuallers, and brewers, wereal] 
demoralized by the licensing system. 
Thirty years ago, when the Beer Act was 
introduced, it was said that that measure 
would give working men good beer, and 
that it would take them from dens of in- 
famy to places where they would enjoy 
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themselves. Well, he did not suppose 
that the history of legislation contained a 
more lamentable failure than the Beer Act. 
The Committee of 1834 described the evils 
of intoxication in the strongest language ; 
they described drunkenness as the cause of 
the immense majority of the crimes com- 
mitted in this country and one of the great 
causes of the misery of the poor, and they 
recommended the introduction by the Go- 
vernment of some general and comprehen- 
sive law for the suppression of the existing 
facilities for intemperance. That was in 
fact a recommendation of the Maine law in 
all its integrity. Still stronger evidence 
was given before a Committee of the House 
of Lords in 1850, but nothing was done. 
Then there was the Committee of 1853, 
presided over by the President of the Poor 
Law Board; but still no legislation took 
place. In 1860 the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, not satisfied with the trial of 
free trade in beer established in 1830, 
suggested that an additional supply of wine 
would make people sober ; the wine duties 
were reduced, and refreshment houses 
with wine licences were established ; but 
he had not heard that the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman had done anything 
towards checking drunkenness. In fact, 
in the following year the quarter ses- 
sions in Lancashire presided over by the 
aoble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord 
Stanley), agreed to a petition stating 
that the greater portion of the offences 
punished at petty sessions were attributable 
to intoxication, and that the facility of ob- 
taining licences to sell intoxicating liquors 
increased the immorality of the people. 
That position was carried by forty-six votes 
to one. In spite, however, of all the re- 
commendations and petitions on the sub- 
ject, nothing had been done to apply a 
remedy to this terrrible disease. Seeing 
that the Legislature did not take any 
steps to prevent this great evil, a plan had 
been suggested which had taken a great 
hold on the public mind. It was to have 
a permissive law enabling any town or 
district, by a majority of two-thirds, to 
prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Now, he held two things, first, that the 
plan he had suggested of entirely prohibit- 
ing the sale of liquors in any district would 
be effectual; and, secondly, that it was 
just. With regard to the first point, they 
found that crime and pauperism and lunacy 
existed in any district almost in propor- 
tion to the facility of obtaining intoxicat- 
ing liquors. But they had illustrations of 
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the opposite state of things. Mr. James 
Gray, chairman of the Edinburgh pa- 
rochial board, said at the Town Council, 
on the 23rd of October, 1849— 


“There are thirty-four parishes in Scotland 
without a public-house, and the effect upon the 
parishioners is that they have not a penny of 
poor rates in one of them.” 


He said that he once lived eight years in 
a parish where there was no public-house, 
and during all that period he never saw 
a person the worse for drink. There were 
no poor rates in the parish then; but 
now there were five public-houses and a 
poor rate of ls. 8d. in the pound. Then 
the report of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland by their committee for 
the suppression of intemperance, dated 
31st May, 1849, stated that— 

“The returns made to your Committee’s in- 
quiries clearly prove that the intemperance of 
any neighbourhood is clearly proportioned to the 
number of its spirit licences, so that where there 
are no public-houses nor any shops for selling 
spirits there ceases to be any intoxication.” 


Spirit 


He thought it was just because he could 
sec no injustice in permitting the inhabit- 
ants of a parish to decide whether the 
common sale of liquors should be carried 
on within their several localities. A hun- 
dred years ago, he might add, great dis- 
tress prevailed, and a law had been passed 
imposing a check upon distillation, the re- 
sult being that, notwithstanding the dear- 
ness of provisions, the people were abso- 
lutely better off than in more prosperous 
periods. These facts clearly showed the 
advantages of a prohibitory policy. It 
might be said that such a law would be 
an inconvenience to many people. Why, 
of course, if it were not so, they would 
not want a law; but the inconvenience of 
a few ought not to be allowed to weigh 
against the wishes of the many. All the 
people asked, and all he asked for them, 
was the power to protect themselves from 
evils of the sale of intoxicating liquors. It 
might be said that this was a crotchet, but 
it was a crochet shared in by 200,000 
people. From Glasgow there had been a 
petition signed by 27,000 persons in its 
favour, and from Lancashire one signed 
by 20,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
had, he believed, as good as promised that 
he would not allow another Session to pass 
away without taking some steps to alter 
the licensing system. He did not wish to 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman what 
shape a measure for that purpose should 
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assume, but he thought it ought, at all 
events, to embody the principle for which 
he contended, which was supported by 
200,000 people. He entreated the Home 
Secretary to consider during the recess 
whether he could not embody this prin- 
ciple in a Bill, to be introduced next Ses- 
sion, and he was convinced that by so 
doing the right hon. Baronet would pro- 
mote the peace and prosperity and ensure 
the gratitude of thousands of his poorer 
fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, he should 
be prepared to discuss the question more 
fully when the hon. Gentleman moved the 
second reading of the Permissive Bill. It 
had long been prepared. It had been ac- 
cepted at public meetings ; and if the feel- 
ing in favour of the measure was as strong 
as the hon. Gentleman represented, the 
House of Commons, unreformed though 
it was, would not be deaf to the voice of 
public opinion. The gentlemen out of 
doors who advocated the Maine Law 
were not satisfied with the position which 
they held. The organ of the Alliance 
attempted last week to mislead its readers. 
He observed a paragraph in it, headed 
‘¢Mr. Lawson’s Motion,”’ in which Mem- 
bers of Parliament were urged to be in 
their places to support the Motion, and 
ladies, it said, would do noble service, too, 
by writing to M.P.’s. The gentleman 
were well versed in the arts of agitation, 
but, unfortunately, there was no Motion 
before the House. The hon. Member on 
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Friday night—the omnium gatherum night 
—called attention to the licensing system. 
The words of the Motion were ingenious 


and mixed up very distinct things. It re- 
ferred to the general dissatisfaction at the 
laws which regulated the sale of spirituous 
liquors. The dissatisfaction arose from 
the facts that the views of the Public-house 
Committee, of which he was a member, 
had not been adopted. Those views were 
very distinct from the views of the hon, 
Member. He still adhered to the opinion 
of that Committee. He was for free trade, 
as he understood it. He was for abolishing 
the present magisterial discretion, which 
the magistrates could not satisfactorily 
exercise. Under the present law, the 
beershop-keepers were kept in an inferior 
position, and that was the reason that the 
beershop system was a complete failure. 
The licensed victuallers, quite uncon- 
sciously, had often played the game of the 
Maine Law men. When a new man ap- 
plied for a licence, they got up a memo- 
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rial, and employed a solicitor to show the 
magistrates, that although 100 licensed 
houses were good for a district, 101 or 
102 would be very injurious to the morals 
of the community. The advocates for the 
Maine Law might well say, if 101 are 
injurious, why not 100, or why not 99, 
and so on until it ended in complete pro- 
hibition. That was not his view. He did 
not care how many public-houses there 
were, provided they were well regulated 
and conducted by persons of good charac- 
ter. There had, no doubt, been many 
petitions in favour of a Permissive Bill ; 
but an organized body, with funds at com- 
mand, could get up petitions with ease, 
and once a petition signed by hundreds of 
thousands had been presented in favour of 
the Charter, but it did no good, and they 
heard very little about the Charter now. 
It was said that the meetings were unani- 
mous. Persons did not care about op- 
posing views advocated by worthy people 
from religious and Jaudable motives, and 
they did not like to put their heads into a 
hornets’ nest ; for if teetotallers abstained 
from strong liquors, they certainly made 
up for it by indulging in very strong lan- 
guage. He was glad to see that the 
hon. Gentleman was an exception. The 
speech of the hon. Gentleman on a recent 
occasion, at a public meeting over which 
he presided, was marked with great good 
taste, and he gave him credit for it, know- 
ing how difficult it was in addressing a 
one-sided audience, who cheered every- 
thing that was said, to speak with mode- 
ration. They ought not to overlook the 
lessons of experience. Some years ago 
there was a strong agitation for closing 
the Post-office on Sundays. Meetings 
and petitions were unanimous; the Go- 
vernment of the day acceded to the pro- 
posal ; but the inconvenience was found 
to be intolerable, and the regulation was 
at once rescinded. He was inclined to 
believe, that if people thought there was 
the slightest chance of the Maine Law 
passing, the meetings would not be so 
unanimous as they were at present. The 
hon. Gentleman said there was no injus- 
tice or tyranny in the majority acting for 
the minority. Unlikely as it was that in 
any district there would be a majority for 
the Maine Law, he contended that the 
majority had no right to dictate to the 
minority. The only country in which it 
had been tried upon a large scale was the 
Northern States of America, and they 
must draw a distinction between a demo- 
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eratic country and a free country. In a 
democratic country the majority ruled the 
minority with a rod of iron. In a free 
country the majority determined the 
general policy, but respected the rights 
of the minority ; and nothing more excited 
the admiration of foreigners than the 
manner in which we avoided pushing 
matters to extremes. We might not be 
strict logicians, but we were excellent 
politicians. We tolerated anomalies, but 
we escaped revolutions. How absurd 
it would be to see a cosy town coun- 
cillor, with his bins full of crusted port, 
voting that the poor labouring man should 
not go and buy a glass of beer. The poor 
man could not lay in a store; he must de- 
pend upon getting his beer as he wanted 
it: and to prohibit him from getting it in 
the only way open to him would be an act 
of tyranny and the grossest class legisla- 
tion. Supposing there was any chance of 
such an enactment, the most formidable 
agitation would be the result. The pub- 
licans had shown themselves strong enough 
already to maintain an exceptional position, 
for they were the only protected trade in 
the country. The beershop-keepers would, 
for the first time, unite with them; the 
apple growers, the barley growers, the 
maltsters, the brewers; and not only the 
drunkards, who were few, but the great 
mass of the temperate men, would be 
against such a Bill, The case was not so 
extreme as to justify such legislation. The 
Maine Law men thought that a person 
who drank a glass of beer was on the high 
road to drunkenness. Alcohol in every 
shape they called poison, although it must 
be very slow poison. The great majority 
of men who drank beer, wine, or spirits, 
were temperate. The teetotallers were 
possessed with a kind of odium theologicum. 
He believed that they hated temperate men 
more than drunkards, because they knew a 
drunkard might take the pledge, and be 
very wise in doing so, but temperate men 
never would. The hon. Member in his 
notice had used the word “ inhabitants,” 
whereas the Maine Liquor Bill said ‘‘rate- 
payers.’’ But this was more than a rate- 
payers’ question, and therefore he liked 
the word in the notice much better than 
that in the Bill. Nothing less than uni- 
versal suffrage would do upon such a ques- 
tion. Manhood suffrage would not be 
enough, because you had no right to say toa 
young man of twenty, ‘‘ You shall not drink 
a glass of beer.” To show the tyrannical 
spirit of the Bill, he would read the mar- 
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ginal note of the clause—‘‘ Drunkard com- 
pellable to declare the place where the 
liquor was obtained.” The result was, 
that if a man were found drunk in the 
street, he might be taken charge of by the 
police, and when sober might be called 
upon to swear where he got drunk; and 
if he declined, he was to be confined during 
the pleasure of the magistrates. It was 
said that there was a precedent for such 
legislation in the Gaming-house Act. How 
this might be he did not know ; but if so, 
it showed how careful Parliament should 
be not to adopt exceptional legislation even 
to accomplish a good object. Instead of 
agitating for an Act of Parliament, the ad- 
vocates of the new law should confine 
themselves to the legitimate means which 
were at their disposal. They had the 
pulpit, the platform, and the press. Let 
them use these to inculcate tempe- 
rance. In such a work he wished them 
God speed, for he was a sincere opponent 
of drunkenness ; but let them not attempt 
by legislation to deprive the labouring man 
of the power to buy a glass of beer. 

Mr. WHALLEY said, the proposal ad- 
vocated by the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Mr. Lawson) was to modify the system of 
licensing the sale of liquors, which had been 
in existence for a long period, and the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ker Seymer) himself 
admitted that it might be improved. But 
the hon. Gentleman, with his great in- 
fluence and ability, had been trifling with 
the subject. There could be no doubt 
that one of the greatest evils of the day 
was the facility afforded for obtaining in- 
toxicating drinks by the humbler classes of 
society. It was the cause of nearly all 
the misery which existed in this country. 
He was willing that the decision of the 

uestion should be left to the drunkards 
themselves, being assured that in their 
sober moments they would vote in favour 
of any measure which would prevent them 
from doing that which destroyed their cha- 
racter, and deprived their families of com- 
fort, and who, he believed, would earnestly 
desire to be relieved from the temptations 
of the beer and liquor shops. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir; as there 
_ isno Motion before the House, I should 
hardly have thought it necessary to trouble 
the House at all upon this question, if it 
were not that I might be supposed to be 
wanting in respect to my hon. Friend and 
to those of whose opinions he is the ex- 
ponent. To a certain degree I entirely 
sympathize with them in the premisses 
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which they lay down, and upon which the 
found the remedy they propose, but whic 
I believe to be a mistaken one, I agree 
with them that the abuse of intoxicating 
liquors is productive of infinite mischief ; 
that it is the parent of many other crimes; 
and that to diminish these crimes would 
be to confer the greatest benefit upon 
the country, and especially upot the work. 
ing classes. I agree also in thinking that 
there are great defects in the licensing 
system, and I very much coneur in the re- 
commendations of the Committee which 
was presided over by my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Villiers), and which suggested very 
material changes in that system. There 
are great difficulties in dealing with that 
question, owing to the extensive interests 
engaged in the trade ; but I am quite wil- 
ling to admit that it is a subject which de- 
serves consideration, and I shall be glad if 
at some future time, I am able to bring 
forward a measure for improving the li- 
censing system. I cannot, however, hold 
out to my hon. Friend any hope that such 
a measure would embody the opinions en- 
tertained by those who are anxious to see 
the Maine Liquor Law established in this 
country. It would be entirely useless to 
make such an attempt. You cannot legis- 
late effectually in opposition to the feelings 
and habits of a great majority of the 
people, and unless the law harmonizes 
with the settled opinions and habits of the 
people you cannot enforce it. It is said 
that the majority ought to control the mi- 
nority. In many cases that is perfectly 
true. For instance, some years ago, as the 
House is aware, an Act was passed which 
left it optional with the parishes to estab- 
lish public baths and washhouses; and 
where this is done; however strenuous 
may be the opposition of the minority, 
they are bound to contribute by the pay- 
ment of rates towards the maintenance 
of those places. That is all the hardship; 
but the proposal of my hon. Friend is a 
totally different one. He would not merely 
impose upon the minority the payment of 
a rate, but would force them to change 
their habits of life, and to abstain from 
doing what no one can say is an unlawful 
act—from using beverages which are n0 
doubt injurious when taken to excess, but 
which, taken in moderation, are wholesome 
and invigorating. For the majority to use 
such compulsion as this would be an act 
of tyranny, and far exceeds any fair appli- 
cation of the principle that the minerit 
should yield to the will of the majority. 
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have not liad the advantage of seeing in 
print the Bill which is supposed to embody 
the prineiples of the law advocated by my 
hon. Friend, but I have not been able to 
satisfy myself that those principles should 
be sanctioned in this country; and if they 
were embodied in an Act of Parliament, 
I do not believe they could be practically 
enforeed. Even in America I believe that 
drunkenness exists to a great degree, and 
that by prolibiting legitimate means of 
purchasing drink you only drive people to 
illicit means of obtaining it, and perhaps, 
thereby lead them to indulge in it to a 
greater extent than they would have done 
if the sale of these liquors had been placed 
under proper and reasonable restrictions. 


THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT IN INDIA. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. GRANT DUFF rose to call the 
attention of the House to the expediency 
of transferring the seat of Government in 
India to some place more eligible than 
Calcutta. When they had so recently laid 


that great man, Lord Canning, in the 
grave, he thought it was not inopportune 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
it was not possible to make arrangements 


for carrying on the central administration 
of India in some spot which would induee 
a smaller sacrifice of European life. If 
the death of Lord Canning had been an 
isolated event, no argument could have 
been drawn from it, but it was by no means 
an isolated event. He would refer the 
House to a letter which appeared a few 
days since in the leading journal, signed 
‘“*Mountaineer,”’ in which it was said, ‘* Wil- 
son, Ritchie, and Lord Canning are dead ; 
Mr. Laing is ill ; Mr. Beadon has been in- 
disposed ; Colonel Baird Smith is dead, 
Lady Cauning is dead, Lady Wells is dead, 
Lord and Lady Dalhousie are dead.” It 
was not surprising that Calcutta should be 
unhealthy, standing as it did upon a delta, 
with salt water on one side and a lake upon 
thé other, raised but a little above the level 
of the sea, with a supply of water which, 
if copious, was far from wholesome. All 
deltas were unhealthy, and the only great 
city so situated besides Caleutta was the 
notoriously unhealthy city of New Or- 
leans. Sir R. Martin spoke of Caleutta 
as enjoying three seasons—the hot season, 
during which all new arrivals suffered ; the 
cold season, in which all old Indians suf- 
fered ; and the wet season, in which every- 
body suffered. It was true that it might 
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be said that Caleutta had risen from & 
small village into a great city, with a trade 
of £20,000,000 annually, and that until 
recently we had lost no Governor General 
in India, except Lord Cornwallis, who was 
an old man and infirm in health when he 
arrived. As to the first argument, it 
might be replied, that aeeording to the opi- 
nion of many old Indians, whether from a 
change of habits among the residents, or 
from the extension of the city, Calcutta 
was becoming more and more unhealthy. 
With respect to the second argument, he 
might be reminded that we should be in 
future sending out a greater number of 
men of mature age to carry out the work- 
ing of our new institutions in India. In 
was also said that it was important that the 
seat of Government should be within easy 
reach of reinforcements from this country ; 
but they were told that next year the Go- 
vernment subsidy to the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company would cease, and that 
Company’s steamers would also cease to 
run to Caleutta. Mr. Marshman, the great 
advocate of Caleutta, had given several 
reasons why that city should be continued 
as the seat of Government, but none 
of them appeared to be unanswerable. 
The removal of the records, which was put 
forth as a diffieulty, was merely a matter 
of detail. But it was said that it would be 
impossible to remove the Financial Secre- 
tary, the Treasury, and the Mint from Cal- 
eutta ; but he could not perceive the im- 
possibility, especially as he believed there 
was alsoa mint at Bombay. It might be 
that in removing the seat of Government 
from Caleutta private interests might 
suffer ; but even if that were the case, it 
could not be set against a strong public 
necessity: It was said that it would be 
expensive to erect new public buildings in 
the new seat of Government, and to throw 
away the money that had been expended 
in Caleutta; but he was informed that 
most of the Government buildings in Cal- 
cutta were merely rented. The time might 
come before long when we should be so 
committed to the chanee capital of Calcutta 
that we must accept it as an accomplished 
fact ; but he did not think that that period 
had yet arrived. No doubt Calcutta would 
always remain, not only a great commercial 
centre, but a great military pest which 
must be held strongly with a view to the 
preservation of our Indian Empire; but 
that was no sufficient reason why it should 
continue to be the seat of Government. 
The Commander-in-Chief was generally at 
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Simlah, Calcutta being about the last 

lace which he thought of entering. But 
if Calcutta were no longer to be the capital, 
what other place should be chosen in its 
stead? To Agra, Simlah, and Mussoorie 
there were strong objections. Bombay, 
too, though healthier than Calcutta, had 
not such a decided advantage in that re- 
spect as to justify its selection as the new 
capital. There remained, however, Poonah, 
one of the most salubrious of our military 
stations in all India. It had a great his- 
toric name as the seat of power of the 
Peishwah, once tho head of the Mahratta 
Confederacy. It was onlyeighty miles from 
Bombay, and was not likely to be cut off, 
even temporarily, from communication with 
the sea, which must ever be the true basis 
of our power in India. These and other 
advantages induced him to think Poonah 
entitled to the preference. He did not, 
however, pretend to speak dogmatically on 
that point, nor even to assert absolutely 
that they ought to leave Calcutta. But 
he hoped, that if that capital were to be re- 
tained, good reasons would be shown for 
doing so. He trusted also that at least 


the Council would no longer be obliged to 
remain in Calcutta, but would be permitted, 
as contemplated by the Act of last Session, 


to move from time to time, so that the 
most valuable European lives need not ne- 
cessarily be exposed to the unhealthiness 
of that capital during the worst part of the 
wet season. 

Mr. GREGSON said, that having re- 
sided for some years in Calcutta, he could 
speak from personal experience of its eli- 
mate, which he thought had been repre- 
sented as worse than it really was. He 
fully shared the feeling of universal regret 
excited by the untimely deaths of the last 
two Governor Generals, which the hon. 
Gentleman had instanced as proving the 
deleterious effects of the climate ; but he 
(Mr. Gregson) believed they were only 
isolated cases. Lord Dalhousie had suf- 
fered from a constitutional complaint, and 
had worked very hard—perhaps too hard 
—in this country before proceeding to 
India. Lord Canning, he understood, was 
perfectly well when he arrived at Marseilles 
on his way home ; but he caught a very 
severe cold, and having undergone immense 
anxiety and some exhaustion in India, his 
system was unable to resist the attack. 
The deaths of these distinguished persons 
were therefore rather due to the wear and 
tear of mind, occasioned by the labours 
and responsibilities of office, than to the 
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climate. As to the letter in Zhe Times 
from ‘* Mountaineer,” he knew from pri- 
vate information that its author had never 
resided at Calcutta, but spoke of it in 
entire personal ignorance. There was as 
good water at Calcutta as could be found 
in all the world. The hon. Member had 
referred to the evidence of Sir R. Martin, 
who had lived as a physician for years in 
Caleutta. He did not know a healthier 
man than Sir R. Martin himself, who 
certainly spoke of the comparative healthi- 
ness of the capital at different seasons 
of the year. It was impossible to trans- 
fer the whole system of the Indian Go- 
vernment to the Upper Provinces. Al- 
lusion had been made to the evidence of 
Mr. Marshman, who had been so many 
years inIndia. He stated, that if the seat 
of Government were removed for the sake 
of health, it must be removed to the hills ; 
but if they were to remove all the officers, 
Government would collapse. Besides, there 
were diseases in the hills which would 
render it unadvisable for the Government 
to reside there all the year round. Lady 
Canning died of the hill fever, coming from 
the hills. The Governor General ought 
not to be in the hills, secluded from all 
society. As a proof that the climate at 
the seat of Government in India was not so 
bad as had been represented, he could name 
several Governors General who had lived 
many years after their return to this coun- 
try. Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Teignmouth, Lord Wellesley, the 
Marquis of Hastings, Lord William Ben- 
tinck, all lived many years—Lord Teign- 
mouth 38, Lord Wellesley 37 years— 
after they left India ; and there was Lord 
Ellenborough, who was still living, and he 
was happy to say looked extremely well, 
when he saw him in the House of Lords 
the other evening. The Secretary of 
State for India had now in his Council 
five men who had been in India more 
than thirty years. Sir James Hogg, for- 
merly a Member of that House, had been 
thirty-three years in Calcutta; Mr. EI- 
liot Macnaghten, Mr. Ross Mangles, Sir 
Frederick Currie, all twenty-five to thirty 
years at Calcutta. Then there were Go- 
vernors of Bengal—Mr. Wilberforce Bird, 
who was thirty years at Calcutta, and died 
at seventy-two; Sir Frederick Halliday, 
thirty years at Calcutta, and who was more 
like a farmer than a man who had been 
long in India. The late Governor of 
Bengal, Sir Frederick Currie, was still 
in perfect health. Then there were the 
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Indian judges— Sir Edward Ryan, Sir 
Lawrence Peel, Sir James Colville, Sir 
Arthur Buller, who had been all ten years 
in Calcutta to entitle them to their pen- 
sions. The hon. Member then read a 
letter from a gentleman who must have 
been ten years in Calcutta, and who gave 
it as his opinion that Calcutta was on 
the average just as healthy as any other 
part of India. He described the Govern- 
ment House at Barrackpore, the grounds 
extending over 260 acres, and the drives 
as most attractive and beautiful. He could 
also from experience speak of the climate 
of Calcutta as salubrious, and he did not 
think it was at all desirable that any 
change should be made in the seat of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. ADAM said, he was glad that 
this subject had been brought forward, 
though it was not likely to be attended with 
any immediate practical result. No one 
would deny, that if we had just obtained 
possession of India, Calcutta was the last 
place that would have been selected for 
the capital. It was the most distant point 


of the empire and the most difficult of 
access ; and although the hon. Member for 
Lancaster (Mr. Gregson) had given so 
glowing an account of its salubrity that 


any one would be led to believe that it was 
the healthiest place in the world, and that 
hon. Members who were suffering from 
the labours of the Session could not do 
better than hasten to Calcutta to seek the 
restoration of their health, he could hardly 
admit the truth of the picture. He admitted 
that the question of the seat of Govern- 
ment must be decided, not on considerations 
of health alone, but also by reasons of 
policy ; and he thought that the question 
of distance alone was sufficient to settle 
the question against Calcutta. In his opi- 
nion, no better place could be chosen than 
Poonah, the climate of which, although 
like that of all other parts of India, un- 
comfortably hot during the summer, was 
during the cold weather and the rains 
most charming. He did not wish to press 
the Government for any immediate decision 
upon this subject, but he hoped that 
they would take it into their most serious 
consideration. 

Mr. T. G. BARING said, that all must 
regret the risk to which our officials were 
exposed by service in India in consequence 
of the unhealthiness of the climate ; but 
this risk was not confined to Calcutta, 
which was not the most peculiarly un- 
healthy part of our Indian Empire. Al- 
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though we had recently lost Lord Cannin 
and Mr. Wilson, we had also been depriv 
of the services of Lord Elphinstone, the 
Governor of Bombay, Sir Henry Ward, 
the Governor of Madras, Colonel Baird 
Smith, who had spent most of his time 
in the North West Provinces, and Gene- 
rals Anson and Barnard, who had both 
lived in the most healthy parts of India. 
The question of the removal of the capital 
of a great empire could only be decided 
upon grave and serious considerations ; and, 
as it appeared to him, the hon. Gentleman 
who had introduced this subject had not 
come to any conclusion in his own mind 
either as to the policy of removing the 
capital, or as to the place to which it 
should be removed. He had himself de- 
cided against both the Hills and Bombay ; 
and although he appeared rather to favour 
Poonah, yet the arguments which he had 
advanced against Bombay would apply 
equally to Poonah. Governors General of 
India would, of course, upon sanitary con- 
siderations, be inclined to select for the seat 
of Government the healthiest spot in the 
empire, and yet the last four Governors 
General had all given their opinions against 
the removal of the capital from Calcutta. 
Lord Ellenborough and Lord Hardinge 
were both examined before the Committee 
of 1853, when Lord Hardinge said— 

“T should not advise a change of the seat of 
Government from Calcutta. With the prospect 
of having railways and electric telegraphs, and 
also looking to the other great consideration, that 
the present seat of Government is not liable to be 
attacked, is close to the sea, ready to receive re- 
inforcements, and far removed from those emer- 
gencies and crises which will occur in India, such 
as occurred on the North Western frontier when I 
was there, the further the Government is kept 
from these emergencies the better for the tran- 
quillity of India,” 

Both the succeeding Governors General, 
Lord Dalhousie and Lord Canning, have 
expressed similar opinions. Under these 
circumstances he thought that the House 
would be of opinion that no sufficiently 
strong reasons had yet been advanced 
for making a change in the capital of 
India. The loss of Lord Canning might 
partly have been occasioned by the circum- 
stances of the time having required that he 
should remain for a very long time con- 
tinuously at the seat of Government at 
Calcutta. Such a necessity did not exist 
in ordinary periods, and it was hoped and 
anticipated that in future, in quiet times, 
the Governor General would be able to 
visit other parts of the empire, and make 
himself acquainted both with the country 


Government in India. 
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and with those who were carrying on the 
Government in various parts of India. On 
the whole, he hoped that the House would 
be of opinion that it was not at present de- 
sirable to change the capital of our Indian 
ewpire. 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS AT 
SARATOW.—REPLY. 


Viscount PALMERSTON : I have to 
apologize to my hon. Friend (Sir F. 

oldsmid) for not having replied to his 
observations when he sat down; but I 
was waiting for another Question, from 
the hon. Member for Chichester (Mr. 
Freeland), which I now understand is, 
on account of the lateness of the hour, 
not to be put to me to-night. My hon. 
Friend drew the attention of the House 
to the case of two Jewish soldiers in the 
Russian service, who, according to his view, 
had been very unjustly punished for crimes 
of which they had not been guilty. I 
quite agree with the observation of my 
hon. Friend, that although it is not 
desirable that this House should, without 
some strong cause, offer opinions as to 
matters which pass in other countries, yet 
there are cases which fully justify such a 
course—cases like those which he has 
mentioned. As regards broad principles 
of government, by which large masses 
of men have their interests affected, it 
is easy to express an opinion ; but when 
you come to scrutinize particular instances 
in which individuals have been brought 
before a judicial tribunal for an offence 
of which they were supposed to be guilty, 
and begin to discuss the value of the 
evidence and the justice of the sentence, 
this House, even in cases which occur 
in this country, feels a disinclination to 
pronounce a decision; because, whatever 
Opinion we may entertain upon the ge- 
neral view of the matter, so much depends 
on the details of the evidence, which can 
only be judged accurately by the tribunal 
adjudicating upon the case, that it is ex- 
eeedingly difficult for the House to be 
very satisfied that any opinion they may 
give will be right. With regard to this 
— case, our Ambassador at St. 

etersburg was instructed by my noble 
Friend to make inquiries, in order to as- 
certain the-history of the case. Of course, 
he could only institute those inquiries 
with great delicacy and forbearance ; and 
he was informed that these persons, whe- 
ther rightly or not I do not pretend to 


Mr. 7. G. Baring 
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say, were subjected to the proper course 
of law in Russia, and condemned to the 
punishment which they afterwards under- 
went by competent legal authority. I 
do not stand up here to maintain that 
the legal arrangements of Russia, are 
not capable of improvement; I have no 
doubt that they are; but with regard to 
the treatment of Jews as a body, I am 
happy to say that the present Emperor 
has very much relaxed the severity to 
which they had been previously exposed ; 
and I have no doubt that the enlightened 
mind of the Emperor of Russia—which 
appears to be directing itself to various 
improvements in his great and extensive 
empire—will, from being coupled with the 
goodness of his own disposition, lead him 
to go still further towards placing the 
Jews on a footing of equality with the 
other subjects of his realm. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Supply considered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again on Monday next. 


to sit 


PIER AND HARBOUR ORDERS CON- 
FIRMATION BILL—[Bu No. 156.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. ELLICE (St. Andrew’s) said, he 
wished to bring to the attention of the 
House the fact that « clause in the Piers 
and Harbours Act Amendment Bill, which 
had been defeated by a considerable majo- 
rity, was re-introduced totidem verbis in 
this measure. That clause gave to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests the 
same power of interfering in relation to 
works connected with existing harbours as 
was properly enjoyed by the President of 
the Board of Trade. Communications 
had taken taken place between himself 
and the right hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Bouverie), and the result was 
that the Government consented to withdraw 
this and another clause ; but now a clause 
was introduced which would have the effect 
of directly reversing the decision of the 
House. This re-introduction of the clause 


seemed to him rather sharp practice ; and 
if technical reasons had compelled the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade to make the 
proposition anew, he ought to have called 
attention to the point on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and not have exposed the 
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House to be taken by surprise. The 
elause had reference to Carrickfergus 
Harbour, and he doubted whether the 
people of Carrickfergus knew how far 
this clause affected their interests. As 
this clause stood, not a single stone could 
be put upon another for the improvement 
of the harbour until the consent of the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests was 
obtained ; and, from his experience of the 
Woods and Forests, he was persuaded the 
Commissioners would not consent to the 
improvement of any harbour without a 
money consideration. It was the duty of 
the House to protect the public from such 
a system of petty extortion, and he moved 
that the Bill should be committed that 
day six months. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” 


— instead thereof, 


roposed, ‘‘That the words 
e left out stand part of the 


Question 
proposed to 
Question.” 


Mr. KINNAIRD seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, there 
was a general Act of Parliament which 
required that no provisional order should 
be made by the Board of Trade for the 
construction of a new harbour, or the im- 
provement of an old one, without the con- 
sent of the Woods and Forests. It might 
be right or wrong that the Commissioners 
should have such a power, but, in making 
the provisional orders which the present 
Bill was intended to confirm, the Board of 
Trade had no option but to proceed ac- 
cording to the directions of the Act of Par- 
liament. The House, in fact, might as 
well reject a private Bill because its _ 
moters had complied with the Standing 
Orders as agree to the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. FINLAY said, that if the Bill 
were extended to Scotland, it would in- 
juriously affect the interests both of the 
public and the proprietors in that country. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, there was no 
analogy between a provisions: order which 
was made by the Board of Trade, on an 


ex parte statement and a private Bill, and | 


he hoped the House woul 
diate any such doctrine. 
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Amendment would be withdrawn ; but still 
he trusted that the House would support 
him, when the Bill reached the Committee, 
in an endeavour to put an end to these 
exactions on the part of the Woods and 
Forests. That Department had no right 
to tax the promoters of beneficial schemes 
in the manner they proposed to do. No 
one would dispute that a great portion of 
the shore was the property of the Crown. 
He would not now go into the question 
whether those shores which were the pro- 
perty of the Crown were held in trust for 
the public or to produce revenue. He did 
not belieye that they were held for the 
latter purpose; but however that might 
be, a great many shores now belonged to 
private individuals, to whom the Crown had 
granted or sold them. He thought at- 
tempts like this on the part of the Woods 
and Forests were nothing less than extor- 
tion. The Woods and Forests were no- 
thing more than the administration of the 
property of the Crown; the Board of 
Trade and the Admiralty were intrusted 
with the supervision of the works. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
nothing was more generally admitted than 
that the system of conditional orders was 
a very great improvement on the old sys- 
tem. It applied to enclosures, piers, and 
harbours—it saved a great deal of expense, 
facilitated public improvements, and was a 
great accommodation to all parties inter- 
ested. With respect to the course pur- 
sued by his right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gib- 
son), he had no choice in the matter, as 
the law required that the assent of the 
Woods and Forests should be obtained. 
The property was vested in the Crown, 
but he quite admitted that it was held for 
the public ; it was necessary, therefore, 
to see that no use was made of it which 
might be detrimental to the public interest. 
The Woods and Forests required a very 
small acknowledgment, not at all a heavy 
tax upon the parties concerned, but by 
way of admission that it was Crown pro- 
perty; and he thought that in so doing 
they were only maidtaining a right in- 
trusted to them. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he was 
glad to hear the noble Lord’s admission 
that the Crown held the foreshores for the 
public interest. 

Mr. PAULL said, that the question be- 
fore the House was not whether the Woods 


at once repu-| and Forests should exercise the right re- 
|ferred to, but whether a Bill to confirm 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE hoped that this | certain provisional orders should pass. If 
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any objection was felt to the authority of 
the Woods and Forests to issue these pro- 
visional orders, the issue ought to be fairly 
raised by a substantive Motion. 

Mr. HASSARD thought it was a fal- 
lacy to assert that the Crown was in all 
cases the owner of the foreshore. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


House in Committee. 

Mr. ELLICE (St. Andrew’s) moved to 
omit the 13th paragraph of the sche- 
dule. The clause as it stood gave the 
Woods and Forests power to interfere with 
works which the Admiralty and the Board 
of Trade had sanctioned. This was, in 
other words, giving them power to extort 
money from those who were making these 
harbours in the interest of the public. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out para- 
graph 13. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
ought not to be allowed to have the 
power, or allowed that interference over 
the harbours which this clause would give 
them. 

Mr. PEEL supported the clause, and 
said, it had been framed in accordance 
with the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 
and that there could be no sound objection 
to it. 

Mr. BLACKBURN trusted the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
St. Andrew’s (Mr. Ellice) would be agreed 


to. 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
the proper mode of proceeding, if hon. 
Members thought that Parliament had 
= too much power to the Woods and 

orests, was to introduce a new Bill to 
repeal or amend the Act under which those 
provisional orders were made. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, if the Commit- 
tee consented to the clause, they would be 
acting directly in the teeth of the Act of 
last Session, and of the decision of the 
House in the present Session also. 

Mr. PAULL said, the Woods and Fo- 
rests would give their sanction, upon con- 
dition that a clause which would protect 
their rights was introduced in the particu- 
lar Acts. They did not assert their claims 
beforehand. What they said was, ‘ We 
give our sanction to your proposed plans ; 
but we reserve to ourselves the right, 
when you come to execute those plans, 
to put in our claims.” The real question 


Mr, Paull 
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before the Committee was, whether, by 
excluding the paragraph, they would not 
do an injury to the promoters. 

Mr. E. P, BOUVERIE said, the Woods 
and Forests wanted-to attach to their con- 
sent a condition by virtue of which they 
should have the right of approval of the 
works which were to be constructed under 
the provisional orders ; and what his hon. 
Friend wished was, that the Committee 
should say whether the Woods and Forests 
were right in attaching that condition. He 
did not think either the interests of the 
public or the rights of the Crown required 
such a condition. In many cases, more- 
over, it was monstrous to require the con- 
sent of the Woods and Forests, for the 
property did not always belong to the 
Crown. 

Mr. KINNAIRD hoped that the Go- 
vernment would give way on this point, as 
it was one on which there could be no 
doubt. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the 
Board of Trade had acted strictly in ac- 
cordance with the Act of Parliament, which 
required the consent of the Woods and Fo- 
rests to be given. The Woods and Forests 
had given their consent with a condition ; 
but if the Committee did away with the 
condition, then the Woods and Forests could 
not be said to have given their consent. 
The condition was not an unreasonable 
one, and was in accordance with Parlia- 
mentary practice, because it was inserted 
in every private Bill. 


Question put, ‘‘ That paragraph 13 
stand part of the Schedule.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 37; 
Noes 78: Majority 41. 


Mr. E. P. BOUVERIE said, that the 
adoption of the Amendment rendered ne- 
cessary the omission of four other conse- 
quential clauses. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that 
after the expression of opinion just given 
by the Committee, he would omit the part 
in each of the other provisional orders in 
the Bill similar to that which had just been 
struck out. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed 
{Bill 171]. 

House adjourned at a quarter after Two 
o’clock, till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 30, 1862. 


Minutes. ]—Pusuic Brts.—1* Consolidated Fund 
(£10,000,000) ; Companies, &c.; Attorneys 
and Solicitors Amendment. 

2* Courts of the Church of Scotland; The 
Queen’s Prison Discontinuance; Sandhurst 
Vesting ; Portsdown Fair Discontinuance. 

8* Red Sea and India Telegraph Company. 
Royal Assent.—Peace Preservation (Ireland) ; 
Local Government Supplemental ; Oxford Uni- 
versity; Retiring Pay, &c. (British Forces, 
India); Universities (Scotland) Act Amend- 
ment ; Public Works and Harbours Act Amend- 
ment; Landed Property Improvement (Ire- 
land) Acts Amendment. 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv BROUGHAM said, that he could 
not refrain from addressing a few words 
to their Lordships, to call their atten- 
tion to some private accounts he had 
received from individuals of the civil 
war now raging in America. The hor- 
rors of this contest, according to these 
persons, who were most friendly to our 
kinsmen across the Atlantic, far surpassed 
anything that had appeared in the public 
journals. It appeared that not only were 
thousands on thousands of men embattled 


on either side, and displaying a courage 
and a conduct which were above all com- 
mendation; but the war, and all the 
malignant passions with which war was 
accompanied, had taken root in every 
rank of life, and all the evils of a civil 
contest were experienced in their great- 


est intensity. The inhabitants of the 
same village were banded against each 
other, and neighbouring farmers and pro- 
prietors daily armed themselves and went 
forth, not to fight in their armies, but to 
carry on a sort of private warfare and to 
gratify their personal feelings of animosity 
or revenge. In private families where a 
difference of opinion as to the war pre- 
vailed the most intense animosity existed, 
and was avowed almost without shame. 
He had heard one instance of a most 
respectable family, in which the father 
and son had taken opposite sides, and the 
son had been heard to say that he hoped 
to hear of his father’s death. He threw 
out no imputation on the character of the 
American people. Proverbially, the cor- 
ruption of the best was always worst; 
and a dispute among near relatives was 
always excessively bitter. But although 
the war might be explained, it could 
not be justified or even extenuated. It 
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was clear that neither the Government of 
France nor that of England could inter- 
fere in the quarrel. But, at the same 
time, every one was most anxious that these 
horrors should cease, and those who most 
fervently cherished that desire were those 
who, like himself, had always been most 
friendly to the Americans. For upwards 
of sixty years he had been known as a 
warm advocate at all times of the Ameri- 
can Government and the American people. 
Some might recollect that he was once 
called ‘the partisan of Jefferson and again 
the Attorney General of Madison; and 
it was because he was a most earnest 
well-wisher of America that he was spe- 
cially afflicted by the present condition 
of that country; and could his voice reach 
them, he would, as a friend, a fellow 
Christian, a fellow creature, implore them 
to make an end of this horrible war. 
Others, too, who had uniformly taken the 
part of the Americans, were now most 
cruelly shocked and disappointed by the 
present course of events. If the civil war 
continued, they would be bound to admit 
that the worst stain on the American cha- 
racter was not domestic slavery. The 
white men had suffered more in the war 
than ever did the negroes under the most 
cruel of their masters. The present fra- 
tricidal strife was doing more mischief, 
creating more misery, and laying the foun- 
dation of more lasting animosity even than 
their unhappy “‘ domestic institution.” If 
the Americans would only listen to the 
voice of their true friends, they would, if 
they regarded the continuance of their re- 
putation in this country, and of our affec- 
tion towards them, see the absolute neces- 
sity of putting an end to this horrible 
war. He could not, for his life, believe 
that the good sense of those among the 
Americans who were better informed and 
capable of calm reflection, would not, 
sooner or later, be exerted to bring about 
this most desirable consummation. 


EDUCATION OF PAUPER CHILDREN 
BILL—[Bux No. 129.}-REPORT. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Lory REDESDALE moved an Amend- 
ment restricting the operation of the mea- 
sure to children in workhouses, or the 
children of parents who were receiving 
indoor relief. 

Tue Eant or DEVON said, that he 
felt so strongly the injury which the pro- 
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posed restriction would do to the Bill, that 
if the Amendment were pressed, he should 
take the sense of the House upon it. 


Amendment negatived. 
Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next, 


ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Toe Marovess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that since the Union the greatest 
desire had been shown to assimilate the 
law and the administration of justice in 
Treland and England, and in his opinion 
it would be wise to allow the barristers 
and attorneys of one country to practise 
in the other. He was not prepared to 
make a proposition with respect to barris- 
ters, whose call was subject to regu- 
lations by the Benchers of the Inns of 
Court; but the admission of attorneys 
to the courts in England and Ireland was 
regulated by Act of Parliament, and he 
hoped their Lordships would agree with 
him that it was desirable to amend the 
existing law, so as to give the attorneys 
of one country permission to practise 
in the Superior Courts of the other. He 
could see no possible objection to it, and 
he conceived it would be of great advan- 
tage to the public. A landowner, the 
bulk of whose property was in England, 
and who resided in England, and who 
possessed property in Ireland, ought to 
be able to employ his family solicitor to 
manage business connected with his Irish 
property; and persons in Ireland who 
had to enforce rights in England ought to 
have the same power, and be able to 
appeal to the English courts of justice by 
means of their own solicitor, who was 
necessarily best acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and nature of their claims. 
Irish attorneys and solicitors were at pre- 
sent allowed to practise before their Lord- 
ships’ House to prosecute Irish appeals. 
He had prepared a short Bill on the sub- 
ject, which he begged to lay on the table, 
and he hoped the noble and learned Lords 
would give it their consideration. 

The noble Lord then presented “A Bill 
to amend the Laws relating to the Attor- 
neys and Solicitors of the Superior Courts 
of England and Ireland respectively.” 

Tas LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had not been aware that it was the inten- 
tion of the noble Marquess to present a Bill 
on this subject, and he thought it would 
not be desirable to enter into a discussion 


The Earl of Devon 
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until their Lordships had been informed of 
its provisions, It might be that the pro- 
position of the noble Marquess was theoreti- 
cally right, and that it was consistent with 
uniformity; but it was a singular fact 
that no single practitioner on either side 
of St. George’s Channel had ever com- 
plained of the existing practice as a griev- 
ance, or had ever suggested any measure 
of the kind; nor had he ever heard of any 
practical injury being sustained to which 
it was desirable to apply a remedy. If 
the principle of the Bill were conceded, it 
must have a very wide extension, and a 
much larger inquiry and a further consi- 
deration of the subject in all its branches 
would be necessary than their Lordships 
would be able to give at this period of the 
Session. He hoped, therefore, that the no- 
ble Marquess would not now proceed with 
his Bill. The whole subject would be 
examined before a Select Committee in 
another Session. 

Lorp CRAN WORTH agreed that it was 
impossible to contemplate any actual le- 
gislation during the present Session, but 
thought that the publie were much in- 
debted to the noble Marquess for having 
called attention to the subject. He could 
not concur with the noble Marquess in 
thinking, that if any reform of this sort 
was required, it should stop short in 
throwing open the courts of one country 
to the legal practitioners of the other at 
the'rank of attorneys and solicitorspr even 
at advocates. He thought the introduction 
of the Bill might be very useful, as laying 
a foundation for the discussion of questions 
of wider scope. He did not see, for ex- 
ample, why it might not be extremely con- 
venient for England and Ireland that the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of one coun- 
try should preside in those of the other. 
He thought that in some future Session of 
Parliament some inquiry into the question 
might be made. 

Tue Marevress or CLANRICARDE 
said, he was quite aware that such a reform, 
once commenced, could not stop at this 
stage, and it was for the purpose of calling 
attention to the subject that he had intro- 
duced this Bill. 

After a few words from Lorp Wens- 


LEYDALE, 
Bill read 1*{ Bill 136]. 


GAME AMENDMENT BILL—{Bmt No. 123.] 
SECOND READING. BILL WITHDRAWN. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 

ing read. 
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Lorv BERNERS, in moving the second 
reading of the Game Amendment Bill, 
said, he would not trouble their Lordships 
at any length by repeating the description 
he had given on a former occasion of the 

valence of crime under the present 
system ; but he would call their attention 
to the memorial signed by the chief con- 
stables of twenty-eight counties, which 
showed the impunity with which poach- 
ing was carried on in districts where the 
game was not fully preserved. He con- 
tended that, apart from the question whe- 
ther the Game Laws were good or bad, as 
long as they remained in the statute-book 
they should beenforced. Having received 
an intimation from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that it did not intend this Ses- 
sion to bring forward a measure on the 
subject, he had ventured to lay one be- 
fore the House. One of its provisions was 
a registry for dealers in game. He had 
been assured by one of the largest game- 
dealers in England that such a registry 
would be a great boon to the licensed 
dealers, and a discouragement to the un- 
licensed and dishonest trader. He had 
also adopted one of the provisions of the 
Metropolitan Police Act, that gave the 
police in the London district the power 


of stopping suspected persons, and taking 
from them things stolen or unlawfully 
obtained. It had been said that it would 
be very improper to give to country ma- 
gistrates the same power of dealing with 
poachers that the Police Act gave to the 
London magistrates in cases of persons 


arrested on suspicion. But he believed 
that the country magistrates had just as 
much interest in the execution of the laws 
as any magistrate in the metropolitan dis- 
trict. He was convinced that the power 
would not be used improperly. It had 
been his wish to bring in an efficient Bill ; 
but he was willing to adopt Amendments 
if suggested. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Eant GRANVILLE felt that it would 
be very unwise to agree to the second 
reading of the Bill, especially as there 
was not the slightest chance of its passing 
the Commons. It was very undesirable 
that their Lordships should pass any mea- 
sure of this kind without serious considera- 
tion. The first clause of the Bill ap- 
peared to him arbitrary in the highest de- 
gree. It empowered the police to arrest 
persons merely on the suspicion of possess- 
ing game, and to stop and detain any boat, 
carriage, or cart, suspected of carrying 
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game. It would be impossible to assent to 
such a clause—and, as he was reminded, 
a carriage belonging to any of their Lord- 
ships might be taken before the magis- 
trates on suspicion of containing game 
unlawfully come by. The second clause 
provided, that ‘‘ if any game, or the head, 
skin, feathers, or other part thereof, or the 
eggs thereof, or any hare, rabbit, or any 
snare or engine for the taking of game, 
hares, or rabbits,” should be found in the 
possession of any person or upon his pre- 
mises with his knowledge, and such per- 
son should be unable to satisfy a justice of 
the peace that he came lawfully by such 
game, or had a lawful occasion for such 
snare or engine, he should pay any sum 
not exceeding £5. Then the clause went on 
to enact, that if any such person should not 
under the said provision be liable to con- 
viction, the justice at his discretion might 
summon before him every person through 
whose hands these articles appeared to 
have passed» who, if he did not satisfy 
the justice that he came lawfully by them, 
was to be liable to the same penalty, 
That was a strong clause; but the next 
was still more arbitrary, because, upon the 
oath of a credible witness that there was 
‘a good ground to suspect that any 
lurchers, snap dogs, springing dogs, nets, 
or engines are in possession of any person 
not legally authorized,” a police-constable 
would he able to enter and search the 
house, and take the occupier before the 
magistrate, who was empowered to inflict 
a fine, and order the dogs, nets, or engines 
‘*to be given over to and for the use of 
the lord of the manor where they may be 
found, or otherwise destroyed.” The per- 
son suspected was to be called on to prove 
a negative—namely, that the articles in 
his possession were not intended for any 
unlawful purpose. Upon this point it 
would surely be very difficult for the ma- 
gistrate to come to any conclusion. Tak- 
ing the Bill as a whole, he thought that 
to pass it would only be to make their Lord- 
ships ridiculous, and to defeat the very 
object which they had in view. It was 
absolutely necessary that to such a sub- 
ject careful consideration should be given; 
and probably the better plan would be 
to refer to the question to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Lonp BERNERS said, that some por- 
tions of the Bill which had been objected 
to were identical with those of a measure 
passed last: year. 

Tue Eart or DERBY should have 
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entirely concurred with many observations 
which had been made, if this had been the 
third reading of the Bill, because he was 
quite ready to admit that not only were 
many verbal alterations required, but that 
there were provisions which he for one 
would not ask their Lordships to adopt. He 
must, however, say that his noble Friend 
had been hardly fairly dealt with by the 
noble Earl (Earl Granville), because the 


noble Eerl was aware that his noble Friend: 


had expressed his readiness to abandon 
almost all those parts of the Bill which 
were objected to. As to the first clause, it 
no doubt should require that the constable 
not only had reason to suspect that the 
person had game in his possession, but 
that he had it unlawfully. Nor would it 
be right to make it an offence for a man 
to own dogs of certain descriptions, for 
that was no primd facie indication that he 
intended to use them in poaching. The 
main question was, whether police con- 
stables in the country districts should have 
the power of searching persons whom they 
met between certain hours an@*kuspected 
of having game unlawfully in their pos- 
session—persons who obtained their game 
in gangs by breaches of the peace, and 
often by murderous assault, and who 
openly boasted of the possession of it. The 


simple object of the Bill was to give police- 
constables this power, and he thought that 
all who were not led away by claptrap ar- 
guments would agree in the desirability of 


this object. The Bill was not brought 
forward with a view to encourage game 
preserving, but to preserve life, and to in- 
sure the peace of the rural districts; and 
he should much regret if such a measure 
were rejected upon the second reading. 
He would strike out from the second clause 
all mention of ‘heads, skins, feathers,”’ 
and other articles; but he was not sure 
that it would be advisable to strike out 
the word “ eggs,” the collection of which 
led to frequent poaching, and he regretted 
that no inconsiderable number of game 
preservers encouraged this offence by buy- 
ing eggs. He had strictly enjoined all his 
keepers never, under any circumstances, to 
buy an egg for the purpose of breeding ; 
but knowing how extensively this trade 
was carried on, he thought the word 
‘* eggs’ should be retained in the clause. 
His noble Friend was willing to omit the 
third clause, and confine the Bill practi- 
cally to the first clause, the first portion of 
the second, and to the provision by 
which persons buying game were to keep 


The Earl of Derby 


{LORDS} 
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a register of purchases. Looking at the 
object of the Bill, and the extent of the 
mischief, he hoped their Lordships would 
unite to consider its provisions, and would 
send down a measure which would be 
likely to receive the concurrence of the 
other House, and put a stop to a serious 
and a growing evil. It was a very short 
Bill, and he thought that it could be very 
well considered in a Committee of the 
Whole House in the ordinary way. 

Lorpv LYVEDEN admitted that night- 
poaching was a great and, perhaps, an in- 
creasing evil; but if it were really wished to 
preserve the lives of the keepers and pre- 
vent the conflicts which now took place, 
they ought to give to the police powers to 
prevent their going out, and not merely at 
their return to stop the poachers, who went 
armed with crowbars, hooks, and weapons, 
meant not for killing game but for as- 
saulting men. It was said that this was 
not a game-preserving Bill, but it cer- 
tainly seemed one of the most stringent 
he had ever set eyes upon; moreover, it 
did not touch the evil to which he had 
referred. In his opinion, their Lordships 
should be extremely cautious how they 
put the police on the footing of assistant 
keepers, which would make them a very 
unpopular class in the rural districts. 
Among the poorer classes there was no 
particular abhorrence of the offence of 
poaching; and as the Legislature had 
made a concession to the feelings of the 
farmers in not employing the police as 
collectors of agricultural statistics, he 
advised their Lordships not to put them 
out of favour with the lower classes in 
the country by employing them as assist- 
ant keepers. At the same time, the pre- 
sent state of the game laws was certainly 
most anomalous, and poaching seemed to 
be regarded as a private affair between the 
game preserver and the poacher; for in 
game cases you were not allowed the ex- 
penses of prosecution, which in other cases 
came out of the county rates. He was 
inclined to regard the fourth clause—that 
relating to the register to be kept by all 
the dealers in game—as the best in the 
Bill, for he believed the great cause of all 
poaching was the encouragement afforded 
by unscrupulous salesmen. When the last 
revision of the Game Laws took place, 
Lord Althorp intended to introduce some 
provision like that in the existing Act, 
but from some cause it was omitted. 
Considering the difficulties attaching to 
this subject, he thought the best course 
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would be to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Eart GREY said, he was informed 
by the chief constable of a county with 
which he was connected that there would 
be no difficulty in enabling the police, if 
legal power were given them, to stop per- 
sons returning home at undue hours laden 
with game; but he thought it would be 
difficult to legislate simply against armed 
gangs going out at night, because they 
might easily go singly or by twos and 
threes; and they might have their wea- 
pons concealed about them. There would 
be no possibility of preventing the prac- 
tice without resorting to measures of the 
most arbitrary description. But, on the 
other hand, there was but one purpose for 
which these armed gangs went out; and 
if the police had power to stop them as 
they came back, and compel them to give 
an account of themselves, there would be 
no difficulty in putting down the evil. It 
appeared to him that some of the penalties 
for poaching were excessively severe, and, 
on the other hand, the proofs required for 
the establishment of the offence were so 
stringent as to throw great difficulties in 
the way of prosecutors, and conferred 
upon the poacher a prospect of impunity. 
He thought that they should make up 
their minds as to the law; and having 
decided that, they should take care to 
make the means of enforcing it as com- 
plete as possible. The penalties for night 
poaching were now exceedingly severe, 
especially when no violence was used ; and 
he thought the fact that the mere act of 
night poaching was liable to such severe 
punishment often induced poachers when 
detected to have recourse to violence to 
prevent their capture; therefore he would 
like to see the severity of some penalties 
reduced, and the difficulties in the way of 
proving the offence removed. The sugges- 
tion to refer the subject to a Select Com- 
mittee was a good one; but he could not 
see why the Bill should not be read a 
second time, thus proclaiming the opinion 
of the House that the law required amend- 
ment, and afterwards the Bill could be 
sent to a Select Committee. 

Tar Eart or MALMESBURY thought 
the noble Lord (Lord Lyveden) was mis- 
taken in supposing that this Bill proposed 
any great alteration of the existing law. 
The alterations proposed were, in fact, 
small. Neither could he agree with the 
noble Lord that night poachers were 
popular with the humbler classes of this 
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country. In many instances, he knew that 
poachers were regarded with hatred and 
alarm by their neighbours, and were only 
popular with the beer-shop keepers, at 
whose houses they dissipated their ill- 
gotten gains. In considering this subject, 
it should be remembered that the game- 
keepers were themselves a police; and if 
the game laws were abolished to-morrow, 
and game preserving’ ceased, he believed 
that it would speedily become necessary 
to double the police force; and therefore 
he regarded gamekeepers as instruments 
for keeping down the county rates and 
giving security to property about farms 
and villages. In order to show the un- 
popularity of poachers in a country where 
no game laws existed, he might mention 
that in 1843 he was present at many sit- 
tings of the Chambers in France, where a 
flood of petitions came in from farmers and 
proprietors in rural districts complaining 
of the prevalence of poaching, and praying 
that a game law might be established. 
That was in a country where there was 
only, what he might call indigenous game— 
hares, rabbits, and partridges. There was 
now little outcry against the game laws, 
and he did not desire to see an agitation 
revived by the enactment of more severe 
measures. He was sure his noble Friend 
would consent to introduce any Amend- 
ments into his Bill which would enable 
the object to be attained without in- 
creasing the stringency of the present 
laws. There was an enormous property 
involved in the preservation of game, and 
that property he considered worthy of 
defence and protection. It might be as- 
sumed that the value of a pheasant was 
3s. 6d., of a partridge 1s. 6d., and of a 
hare 2s. ; and from carefully collected sta- 
tistics it appeared that there were annuall 

sold 250,000 pheasants, which, at 3s. ed. 
a head, made £43,750, and of partridges 
there were also sold 250,000, which, at 
1s. 6d. ahead, made £18,750; or putting 
it in another way, this return was equal to 
the interest, at 4 per cent, of £1,500,000. 
That was its direct value, but its indirect 
value was still greater. They all knew 
that without shooting country residences 
were of very little value; but with shoot- 
ing, they would let for large sums. He 
did not Sime what might be the value of 


the privilege of shooting in England, but 
in Scotland, five years ago, there were one 
hundred moors let at £250 each, yielding 
in the aggregate £25,000; and 200 let 
at £100 each, yielding in the aggregate 
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£20,000; making altogether £45,000 a 
year from the letting of the moors alone. 
Then there was another point. The pre- 
sent number of persons employed directly 
in the preservation of game in the United 
Kingdom could not be less than 20,000, 
and indirectly there were probably not 
less than twice as many, making 60,000 
altogether. The expense of prosecuting 
—, had been referred to; but from a 
which was issued some time ago, it 
appeared that the taxes alone for game 
certificates and licences for the sale of game, 
and other things connected with game, 
amounted to something like £370,000 a 
year, which he thought was more than a 
fair compensation for any addition to the 
county rates from prosecutions for poach- 
ing. He hoped the noble Lord would pro- 
ceed with the Bill, and that their Lord- 
ships would assent to the second reading ; 
but he thought that time would be lost in 
sending it to a Committee upstairs. 

Lorn LYVEDEN explained, that he 
had not said that this was a measure for 
the revision of the Game Laws, but that 
it was a very stringent game-preserving 
Bill. Nor had he said that poaching was 
popular, but that in prosecuting poachers 
they had not the same moral support from 
the lower classes that they had in prose- 
cuting other offenders. 

Lorn POLWARTH said, that in his 
part of Scotland the police were employed 
in bringing poachers to justice. The peo- 
ple rendered every assistance to the police, 
and the poachers, finding their occupation 
insecure, were induced in many cases to 
abandon it. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR suggested, 
that the object of the noble Lord who in- 
troduced the Bill would be better promoted 
by withdrawing the Bill altogether and in- 
troducing another, omitting the clauses 
which were calculated to give rise to 
obloquy and misrepresentation, and limited 
entirely to those which were likely to re- 
ceive the assent of noble Lords on both 
sides of the House. Such a measure might 
be introduced to-morrow, and so far from 
such a step impeding the passing of such 
@ measure, it would in all probability faci- 
litate its 

After a few words from the Earl of 
SrespBROKE, 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that if it 
were understood that such a measure as 
had been suggested by the nobleand learned 
Lord on the Woolsack would receive the 
support of Her Majesty’s Government, and 

The Earl of Malmesbury 
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that no impediment would be placed in the 
way of its passage through the House, he 
would recommend his noble Friend to with- 
draw his Bill and introduce a more limited 
one. If no assurance of that kind were 
given, he would recommend him to per- 
severe with this measure, introducing in 
Committee such alterations as might make 
the Bill accord with the general feeling of 
the House. 

Eant GRANVILLE said, that if the 
noble Baron would introduce a measure 
in the simpler form which had been sug- 
gested, he would offer no opposition to its 
being read a second time; but he must re- 
serve to himself the right of proposing that 
it should be referred to a Select Committee. 
When they saw in what shape it was re- 
turned from the Select Committee, they 
would be better able to determine whether 
the Government would give it their sup- 

ort. 
. Tue Eant or DERBY said, that there 
might be no objection to referring the Bill 
to a Select Committee; but if the whole 
question of the Game Laws were referred 
to such a Committee; no Bill could be 
passed this year. 

Eart GRANVILLE should have pre- 
ferred a more general inquiry; but, in 
deference to the feeling of their Lordships, 
he would only propose that the Bill should 
be referred to the Committee. At the 
same time, he hoped that the adoption of 
that course would not be understood to 
preclude the proposition of Amendments 
such as those which had been suggested 
by the noble Lord on the cross benches and 
other noble Lords. 

Lorp BERNERS said, that upon this 
understanding he was quite willing to 
withdraw his Motion for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn ; and Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


— adjourned at a — past 


Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 30, 1862. 


Minvres.|—Pvusric Bruuis.— 1° Church Rates 
Voluntary Redemption; Duchy of Cornwall 
pace (Completion of Arrangements); New 

e 

20 Fortifications (Provision for Expenses); Lu- 
natics Law Amendment ; Inclosure (No. 2). 
3° Coal Mines. 
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LAW RELATIVE TO NIGHT POACHING, 
QUESTION. 


Sm WILLIAM GALLWEY said, he 
would beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
will consent to refer the question of the 
expediency of altering the Laws relative 
to Night Poaching to a Select Com-* 

ittee 


mr $ 

Siz GEORGE GREY said, in the course 
of the next Session, if a Motion should be 
made for inquiry into the operation of the 
existing Law on the subject of Night 
Poaching he should consent to it. From 
the Bills which he had seen on the sub- 
ject he thought it essential that some 
inquiry should preeede any alteration of 
the Law. 


CANADA—NEW ZEALAND.—QUESTION, 
Mr. ARTHUR MILLS said, he would 
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this question, as he should not proceed 
with the Motion to-morrow which stood 
in his name. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I trust 
I need not assure the hon. Member and 
the House that Her Majesty’s Government 
are deeply sensible of the sufferings now 
existing in the cotton-manufacturing dis- 
tricts. We know that the privations in 
those districts are great, and also that 
those who suffer them have endured them 
with the most heroic fortitude and pa- 
tience, thus doing the greatest possible 
credit to their understanding and intelli- 
gence. They know that the sufferings 
which they endure have not resulted from 
any bad legislation or any misconduct 
on the part of the Government of the 
country. They know they are caused by 
circumstances in other countries over 
which we have no control. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be most happy, 
if it were in their power, to do anything 
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beg to ask the Under Secretary of State for | which would be likely to afford relief to 
the Colonies, Whether there will be any ob- | those unhappy classes of the population. 
jection to lay upon the table of the| But I am sure the House will see that 


ouse the correspondence which has | anything like interference with the war 
passed between the Home Government | 20w going on would only aggravate still 
and the Governor of Canada with refe- more the sufferings of those now under 
rence to the Militia Bill; and whether privation. With respect to mediation and 


the Despatches which have been recently | good offices, there is no doubt whatever 
received from the Governor of New Zea- | that both Her Majesty’s Government and 
land respecting the Native Land question | the Government of the Emperor of the 


in that Colony will be presented to Par- 
liament ? 

Mr. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE 
said, the Correspondence with respect to 
the Canada Militia Bill was of very small 
amount, and there was no objection to 
produce it. The Correspondence upon 
the New Zealand question was still in 
progress, and he hoped it would be laid 
upon the table before the end of the 
Session. 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR. 
QUESTION, 


Mz. HOPWOOD said, he would beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, considering the great and in- 
creasing distress in the country, the patient 
manner in which it has hitherto been 
borne, and the hopelessness of the termi- 
nation of hostilities, the Government in- 
tend to take any steps whatever, either 
as F a tane to intervention or otherwise, to 
endeavour to put an end to the Civil War 
in America? He wished to give the Go- 
vernment full opportunity of considering 





French would be delighted to avail them- 
selves of any opportunity that appeared 
to offer a fair prospect that such a step 
would be attended with success. But in 
the present state of the contest, while the 
two parties seem animated with the most 
bitter feelings and angry resentment 
against each other, I am afraid that any 
proposal of that kind would not be well 
timed, and would be sure to meet with re- 
jection on both sides. If, however, at any 
time, a different state of things should 
arise, and a fair opening appear for am 
step which might be likely to meet wi 
the acquiescence of the two parties, it 
would be not only our duty to offer our 
services, but would afford; Her Majesty’s 
a HE the greatest possible pleasure 
to do so. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR—EXPLANATION. 
Str JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
to put a Question to the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, with to a Motion 
which stood in his (Sir John Shelley’s) 
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name, for the production of Correspond- 
ence which had been alluded to on Fri- 
day evening, and which the Committee 
on the Thames Embankment Bill had 
unanimously voted should be produced. 
He observed that the Resolution had that 
morning been delivered to Members as a 
fly-sheet to the ordinary printed papers. 

e wished to know whether he should be 
permitted to take that Correspondence as 
an unopposed Return ? 

Mr. COWPER said, there was no ob- 
jection whatever to the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet ; he only hoped the hon. Baronet 
understood that there was no ambiguity 
under the name of works—that under 
‘* works” were not included the proceed- 
ings relating to Bills and Reports which 
were in his previous notice. To the 
amended notice there was no objection 
whatever. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he begged 
to move, as as an unopposed Return, for 
copy of all Correspondence between the 
Treasury, the Office of Works, and the 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues, relating to the Works 
under the Thames Embankment Bill, and 
the Plans relating thereto. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: Sir, as 
there is a Motion before the House, I wish 
to take this opportunity of addressing a 
few words of personal explanation to the 
House, and I hope it will accord to me 
that customary indulgence which, whether 
there be a Motion before it or not, is in- 
variably accorded to hon. Gentlemen who 
have been made subject to attack, or who 
desire to correct any erroneous impression. 
The matter that I wish to bring before 
the House arises out of what took place on 
Friday last, and I must first put the 
House in possession of facts which caused 
me to make the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment on that evening. On that evening 
some of the Members of the Thames Em- 
bankment Committee met together a little 
before four o’clock, in order that a rumour, 
inexplicit in its form, should not remain 
unnoticed. At that meeting we came to 
no decision as to our course of action ; but 
at a quarter to six we met again, and it 
was then agreed that some hon. Gentle- 
man should move the adjournment of the 
House in order to obtain such explanations 
as were considered to be necessary, and I 
was requested to make that Motion. Now, 
Sir, in the papers of this morning there 
are three distinct charges brought against 
me in a letter signed by a gentleman of 


Sir John Shelley 


{COMMONS} 
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the name of Matthew Higgins. The first 


statement is that “Mr. W. F. Higgins 
has written to assure me that Lord Robert 
Montagu has stated what is not the fact, 
in saying that he had given to his Lord- 
ship full leave of mentioning the circum- 
stance of having opened an envelope not 
intended for him.” Now, I beg the 
“House to bear in mind the statement which 
I made. It was in these words :—‘“ There 
is a story current in the House’—I made 
no statement whatever for myself —I 
merely alluded to a story which was cur- 
rent in the House—and which has reached 
every member of the Embankment Com- 
mittee. I think it only fair and just to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works to relate that story in 
order that he may have the opportunity 
of explaining it and, I trust, of denying 
its accuracy. Now, Sir, that rumour was 
current, and was related to me by the hon. 
Member for Marlow (Colonel Knox), and 
he said, “I need not tell you that Mr. 
Higgins does not object to have it re- 
peated. On the contrary, he wishes use 
to be made of it,” and that the House will 
see is confirmed by a sentence in Mr. Hig- 
gins’s letter to me. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
permitted to make any explanation that 
he thinks necessary in reference to any- 
thing which he has stated in this House 
and which he thinks necessary for his own 
vindication, but he is not at liberty to 
make any comments upon the language 
used by another person in reference to 
what has taken place in this House. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU : I under- 
stood that I might allude to my own 
speech. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
thinks that anything which he has said 
in this House requires explanation, he may 
give that explanation, but he must confine 
himself within that limit. 

Lord ROBERT MONTAGU: I rested 
my statement entirely on general rumour. 
The only words that had the appearance 
of being a quotation were to this effect, 
that there were marginal references on 
the papers forwarded to Mr. Higgins, and 
one of them was “I particularly direct 
your attention to the answer of Mr. Hors- 
man to Question so-and-so.” It has been 
admitted by the Chief Commissioner of 
Works that there were such marginal re- 
ferences, and that is the only thing ap- 
proaching to a statement of my own; and 
that I made because the right hon. Mem- 
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ber for Stroud told me of it, and that 
right hon. Gentleman is my authority for 
the statement {Mr. Horsman made a 
gesture of denial.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman certainly told me that, and said, 
“Mind you mention that in the House.” 
. Horsman again denied the statement 

y gesture.] I told the right hon. Gen- 
tleman I would not omit to mention it, 
and it has been borne out by facts. [Mr. 
Horsman: Quite ridiculous!] I will now 
read to the House the letter which Mr. 
W. F. Higgins has written to me— 

“ 3, Chester Place, Chester Square, 
« June 28. 

“ My Lord,—It has been with feelings of very 
great regret that I have read in The Times of 
this morning a speech of your Lordship’s on the 
question of the Thames Embankment ; and from 
what followed the public has been led to believe 
that a private letter, sent through the post, and 
intended for another Mr. Higgins, has fallen into 
my hands, that it had been intercepted by me, 
and that I had made public use of its contents. 
Now, the facts of what did occur are simply 
these :—On the evening of Monday, the 23rd 
inst., a packet addressed as follows :—‘ Private, 
W. F. Higgins, Esq., 3, Chester Place, Chester 
Square ’ (my correct initials and correct address), 
was left at my house, not by the postman, but by 
amessenger. I, of course, opened it, and found 
that it contained no letter whatever, but a me- 
morandum referring to certain questions and 
answers in the evidence taken before the Em- 
bankment Committee ; copies of which were en- 
closed. There was no signature in the corner of 
the envelope; there was no signature to the 
memorandum ; there were no initials; there was, 
in fact, nothing to lead me to a knowledge of the 
writer of it, and the only clue I had to the 
source from whence the packet came was the 
official seal, which bore the impression of the 
Board of Works. To that office I accordingly 
went on the next day, and there learnt from the 
messenger in the hall, to whom I put the ques- 
tion, that the packet was addressed to me in the 
handwriting of Mr. Cowper. I asked to see Mr. 
Cowper, and handed back to him the packet, 
which, in the mean time, had never been out of 
my possession. I do not for a moment deny that 
I mentioned the circumstance to many friends, 
both in and out of the House, and I certainly 
never bound them to silence. I never showed 
the contents of the packet to anybody; and if I 
am asked if I ever authorized the circumstance 
being mentioned in Parliament, I must decidedly 
answer in the negative. Had any letter, private 
or not private, reached my hands, that was not 
intended for me, I should, of course, haye re- 
turned it in the most honourable way to its 
writer, I feel sure, that as your Lordship in- 
troduced my name into this discussion, you will, 
in justice to me, avail yourself of the earliest 
opportunity of publicly reading my explanation 
of the facts, 

“«T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
** Your obedient servant, 


“W. F. Hiaerns. 
“Lord Robert Montagu, M.P.” 


2 receiving that letter on Saturday morn- 
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ing I instantly replied that I would in- 
quire what the forms of the House would 
permit me to do. I found that I might 
read the correspondence to the House, and 
I wrote on Sunday to say that this should 
be done. After writing this I was asto- 
nished to find the grave charges made 
against me resting on the faith of Mr. 
W. F. Higgins, in the letter signed by 
Mr. M. Higgins; and thereupon I wrote 
the following letter :— 


; “ Monday, June 30. 

“ Sir,—I have just read « letter in The Times, 
signed ‘M. Higgins,’ and request you to inform 
me whether the last paragraph of that letter be 
true. As you say you read the report in The 
Times of Saturday, you are aware that on Friday 
I related in the House of Commons merely ‘a 
story current in the House,’ which ‘I thought it 
fair and just’ to do, in order that Mr. Cowper 
might ‘explain it or deny the accuracy of it.’ You 
were also informed by the same report that Mr. 
Cowper acknowledged to have forwarded papers 
and minutes of evidence, and that he ‘wrote on 
the papers some references to the conversation 
which he already had with Mr. Higgins.’ You 
must therefore perceive that Mr. Higgins has 
written to say that you ‘assured’ him of that 
which you were aware was not the case. I as- 
sume that the paragraph in Mr. Higgins’s letter 
is not correct. On Saturday forenoon, imme- 
diately on the receipt of your letter, I wrote to 
you, saying that I was anxious to put the House 
in possession of a correct version of the story, 
and would inquire how this could be done in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the House. On Sun- 
day I wrote to you to say that I was prepared to 
read your letter to the House. Before I can con- 
sent to take that course I must know whether you 
wrote to Mr. Higgins a letter such as that which 
he describes. “Your obedient servant, 

“R. W. Monrraev. 

“To W. F. Higgins, Esq.” 


Just before going to the House that even- 
ing I received the following answer :— 
“Monday, June 30. 

“My Lord,—In reply to the letter which I 
have this morning received, I beg at once to in- 
form your Lordship that I am quite convinced that 
your statement was based merely on a ‘ story cur- 
rent in the House,’ and that, as you professed to 
have no information from me, you cannot, of 
course, be accused of having ‘ stated what was not 
the fact.’ As to the ‘ marginal references,’ I can- 
not really say whether they existed or not, as, 
when I found that the documents were not intend- 
ed for me, I paid no attention to what they con- 
tained. From the terms of your letter, I am sure 
you had a wrong impression of the note which I 
wrote to Mr. Higgins. 

“‘T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
** Your obedient servant, 
“W. F. Hieats, 
“To Lord Robert Montagu, M.P.” 


I must conclude by stating that I should 

regret exceedingly if I have used any 

words calculated to give pain to Mr. Hig- 

gins—I mean Mr. W. F. Higgins, and not 
2R 
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the tall gentleman; but I should like to 
know how the tall Mr. Higgins could pro- 
fess to know anything about a letter which 
he never saw. 

Cotonet KNOX said, that as the noble 
Lord had alluded to him as the person 
who had made the communication respect- 
ing the letter to Mr. Higgins, he wished 
to say, that having heard the rumour, he 
came down to the House, but was acci- 
dentally too late to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had written a 
certain letter to Mr. Higgins. He had no 
further knowledge of the circumstance 
than that he was called out of a club by 
Mr. Higgins, who waited to see him, and 
who stated that he had received the letter 
in question, containing enclosures, with 
the seal of the Woods and Works, and 
that he thought the members of the Com- 
mittee ought to be made acquainted with 
the circumstance. He (Colonel Knox) 
thereupon told it to the noble Lord (Lord 
R. Montagu). As the noble Lord had 
stated that there was a meeting of gentle- 
men at six o’clock on Friday evening to 
determine what to do in the matter, he 
had only to state that he was not invited, 
although, under the circumstances, it 
would only perhaps have been fair if he 
had been asked to attend. As the noble 
Lord had mentioned his name as his autho- 
rity, he begged to say that he could not 
endorse the statement he had made as 
being accurate in any way. He thought 
that the noble Lord after what had taken 
place might have done him the honour to 
communicate with him before he used his 
name. Mr. Higgins had sought him 
(Colonel Knox); he had not sought Mr. 
Higgins. He had told the noble Lord the 
story because it had been related to him 
without any conditions of secrecy. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I did 
not allude to the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the other day. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that as his name 
had been used by the noble Lord—some- 
what unwarrantably—he wished to state 
exactly what had occurred, and leave the 
House to form its own opinion. He was 
walking home along Whitehall between 
four and five o’clock on Friday evening, 
when he met the noble Lord near the 
office of Woods and Works. The noble 
Lord told him what had occurred, and 
said it had been determined to bring the 
matter before the House at six o’clock. 
He said he was deputed to bring it on, 
and that he was on his way to the Chief 
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Commissioner of Works to give him notice 
of his intention to do so; so that before he 
met the noble Lord a meeting had been 
held, and the determination to bring the 
matter before the House had been taken, 
Just as he parted from the noble Lord at 
the door of the Woods and Works, he 
understood from him that there was to be 
a further meeting of hon. Members at a 
quarter past five o’clock that evening to 
consider the subject. He had nothing to 
do with that meeting, and he avoided at- 
tending it; but when he came down to 
the House at six o’clock he went to the 
library, and found some of the Members 
still assembled. He said he had heard 
that his name, among others, had been 
mentioned in the matter. He gave the 
statement afterwards made by the noble 
Lord as a rumour. But he was so far 
from saying that the noble Lord should 
mention the matter that he never was s0 
amazed as when he heard a private remark 
repeated to the House. As to his desire 
that the noble Lord should mention his 
name as occurring in the document, he 
could have had no possible motive for 
such a desire, and was amazed to hear it 
repeated to the House. He cevtainly came 
into the House on Friday evening and took 
part in the discussion, but the original de- 
termination of hon. Members to bring the 
matter before the House was taken before 
he heard of the matter. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There is 
nothing in the world more calculated to 
lead to no result than a discussion about 
what “I said” and “you said,” and 
somebody else said, because it is quite 
certain that no two individuals will agree 
as to what was said by either party. I 
should hope, that the noble Lord having 
disburdened himself by—I will not say a 
recantation, but an explanation—this con- 
versation may be allowed to drop. The 
noble Lord, if he will allow me to say s0, 
is in the position of having found a mare’s 
nest. He thought he had made a great 
discovery, but it amounted only to this— 
that my right hon. Friend did what eve 
member of a Committee considers himself 
at liberty to do, when the Committee have 
ended their labours, and sent one or two 
sheets of the evidence to a private friend. 
[“ No, no!”] From what has been said, 
one might suppose that the Committee 
was a secret Committee, and that its pro- 
ceedings ought to be known to no one but 
the Members; whereas the Committee was 
in fact attended by fifty or sixty persons 
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every day, and every word that passed in 
the Committee was known all over Lon- 
don by all persons whose interest or desire 
it was to be acquainted with what oc- 
curred. If there has been a breach of 
confidence, the House would be best able 
to judge who committed it; but as to ac- 
cusing my right hon. Friend of a breach of 
confidence, you might as well say that it 
was a breach of confidence to send to a 
person, not being a Member of the House, 
a statement at seven o’clock on the 
Wednesday evening of what passed in 
the House in the morning, because by so 
doing you would anticipate Zhe Times of 
next day. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he did 
not wish to enter into details as to what 
had taken place in the Committee; but as 
the noble Lord had entered into various 
statements, he was sure the House would 
feel that full justice ought to be done to 
the members of the Committee. For him- 
self he could say that he had entered on 
the duties cast on him by the House free 
from any bias, and with the determination 
to discharge them to the best of his ability, 
and he had heard with great pain— 
{“ Order !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER informed the right hon. 
Member that it was competent for him to 
make a personal explanation as to words 
spoken in that House, but not to enter 
upon the general substance of the pro- 
ceedings of the Committee. 

Sirk WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
would confine himself to personal explana- 
tion. He had heard for the first time that 
night of certain meetings held by members 
of the Committee, but he did not attend 
them. On one occasion he went into the 
library a little before six o’clock, without 
knowing that there was a meeting, and he 
found several members of the Committee 
there. He supposed he was behind the 
rest of the world; for when on Friday 
night he addressed the House, he had never 
heard anything of what had occurred, nor 
of the gossip that was flying about. He 
did not allude toit; he merely alluded to 
@ suppression which by accident or some 
means had been made in the report of the 
proceedings of the Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Copy ordered, 

“ Of all Correspondence between the Treasury, 
the Office of Works, and the Commissioners of 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, relating to 
the works under the Thames Embankment Bill, 
and the plans relating thereto.” 
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FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—[Bu No. 168,} 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sm GEORGE LEWIS moved the 
second reading of this Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir FREDERIC SMITH moved, as 
an Amendment— 

“That there be laid before this House a Re- 
turn showing the original and every subsequent 
Estimate for each work recommended by the 
Defences Commissioners ; the amount of any Con- 
tract for each work ; what proportion of each 
work is completed ; and what inconvenience or 
injury, if any, to the Public Service would result 
from the postponement of any of the projected 
works.” 

Several Returns, bearing on this subject, 
had already been laid before the House ; 
and he begged to thank the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War for the 
Return which had just been presented, 
and which contained much of the informa- 
tion that he had desired to obtain, and had 
moved for, Some of the works proposed 
to be constructed were far advanced, but 
some were not yet commenced; surely, 
then; they ought, at any rate, to inquire 
into the progress of those in hand. One 
was a work, or rather a series of works, of 
very great cost, for the defence of Ply- 
mouth, with respect to which no contract 
had been entered into, and no money ex- 
pended; the question as regards this 
proposition was therefore fairly open to 
discussion. The work was, in his mind, 
of a very questionable character, and 
might be very well dispensed with. This 
bore upon the subject of invasion. Now, 
this country could only be invaded in 
the event of the British fleet being de- 
feated at sea, or the British commanders 
at sea being eluded by the enemy; but 
since, in the last war, when they were 
opposed by the French, Spanish, Russian, 
Swedish, Danish, and Dutch fleets, form- 
ing an array well-nigh overwhelming, this 
country was not invaded, why were they 
to expect an invasion now? No doubt, a 
few years ago the relations of this count 

with France were critical, the English 
army was then, numerically, in a Jow 
state, and the navy was still lower; the 
artillery was only an artillery in name— 
so much had it been reduced in the long 
peace. Such was not the case at pre- 
sent. The artillery was now the pride of 
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the nation—nothing could be finer or bet- 
ter appointed; the ships of the navy were 
admirable, and the army was of the best 
description, though not numerous enough 
to provide garrisons for the extensive 
defensive works now projected. He pro- 
tested most strongly against the policy 
of locking up a number of men in fortifi- 
cations where they would be almost use- 
less, instead of being enabled to act in 
the open field. If the best troops were to 
be locked up in fortresses, it was quite 
clear, that in the event of an enemy obtain- 
ing command of the Channel for three 
weeks or longer, and making a descent on 
the coast, the capital of the country would 
be in danger, and it would be also pe- 
rilous to leave the defence of forts to inex- 
perienced troops. He might also observe 
that the other day he was present in 
another place, when a high authority upon 
this subject informed his hearers that the 
effect of enormous guns upon iron-plated 
ships would be so to shake the plates that 
they would come off bodily from the ship; 
and in such a case an iron-plated ship 
would be inferior to a wooden one. This 
was an alarming statement, and one which 
called for close investigation before they 
proceeded to lay out more money on iron- 
cased ships on the present system. What, 
he would ask, was the Government about 
to leave such a vital point in doubt? He 
had been accused in another place of being 
opposed to fortifications; but no one had 
a higher appreciation of the science of en- 
gineering properly applied. If they had 
the money to complete these works, and 
skilful troops to defend them when com- 
pleted, he should be the last man to 
hold up his hand against them; but, in- 
dependent of the want of funds, he denied 
that they had troops enough to man the 
proposed forts ; and to construct fortifica- 
tions without the means of r-anning them 
was to create a source of weakness rather 
than of strength, and an absolute folly. 
We were not in a position, he believed, to 
man all those works, if constructed. It 
was said, indeed, that we should be able 
to garrison Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chat- 
ham, and other large fortresses in a very 
great degree, if not entirely, with raw 
troops and Volunteers, and there was no 
doubt that untrained troops, generally 
speaking, fought better behind fortifica- 
tions than in the open field; but, know- 
ing the valour of Englishmen, nine out of 
ten of the Volunteers would, he thought, 
prefer meeting the enemy in fair fight in 
Sir Frederic Smith 
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the field. It lad been said by a high 
military authority, that in the event of an 
enemy landing on the coast of Kent, and 
marching on to the attack of the metro- 
polis, we should have the garrisons of 
Dover and Portsmouth, which, be it remem- 
bered, are proposed to consist chiefly of 
raw troops, marching on the rear of the 
enemy, and harassing his rear and flank. 
But good results could, in his opinion, 
hardly be expected to follow from their 
attack under those circumstances, upon 
valiant and, at the same time, highly dis- 
ciplined soldiers. Again, it was alleged 
that Dover was to be an intrenched camp, 
and that in the event of an enemy 
landing an army on the coast of Kent, 
troops might issue from Dover to attack 
it; but if an enemy were so to land, 
it would march forward at once, and 
knowing that there were 6,000 men in 
Dover, it would leave a corresponding 
force to hold them in check. But, be 
that as it might, there were some works 
with respect to which the most complete 
Returns had been furnished, and which, 
with the fullest consideration he could 
give the subject, might, he thought, be 
suspended without any injury to the 
public service. There were, in the first 
place, the gigantic works on Portsdown 
Hill, which were stated to have cost, or 
which would cost by the end of July, 
about £10,000 each. Now, the number 
and extent of those works were, in his 
opinion, too great to admit of our ever 
being able to man them, and he would 
therefore strongly urge on the Government 
the expediency of not being in a hurry to 
construct the whole of them. It was said 
that Portsdown was the key to Ports- 
mouth; but he knew that the opinion of 
the late Duke of Wellington was, that 
the true defence of Portsmouth was the 
line of forts in front of Gosport; and cer- 
tainly he never contemplated such fortifi- 
cations as were now being erected round 
Portsmouth. They might depend upon it 
that a very limited number of works upon 
Portsdown Hill would be sufficient; and 
an enemy landing at Christchurch, or on 
the south-eastern coast, would not stop to 
attack Portsmouth, but would march on at 
once to the capital. Those persons who 
talked of an invading force, calculated to 
besiege Portsmouth, effecting a landing in 
Chichester harbour, let it be said with due 
respect for their high authority in other 
matters, knew little of this subject, for 
the thing was simply impossible. Those 
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works at Portsdown were not called for, 
and ought not to be carried on. He 
hoped that they would be able to stop 
some of these works. 
Fareham work, on which as yet only 
£8,000 had been expended, but on which 
there was to be a further outlay of 
£105,000—a very large sum in the con- 
struction of a work of questionable ne- 
cessity. To that work, also, his argument 
in favour of delay might, he thought, be 
very fairly applied. Again, the Plymouth 
defences on the Eastern side were to cost 
£360,000, of which a sum of £50,000 
was to be expended in the coming year. 
That line of defence would prove far too 
much for our military forces, and, more- 
over, he did not believe that an enemy 
would ever sit down before Plymouth. 
It was too perilous an operation; for, in 
that position, he would be exposed both 
in flank and in rear, and we should be 
able to pour upon him almost the whole 
of our disposable force. It appeared to 
him that it would be much wiser to con- 
struct but one fort on that side, which 
would be sufficient for all useful purposes, 
and might be made the nucleus for other 
works, should they be subsequently found 
requisite. He was persuaded that the 
Plymouth eastern line of defence, as now 
proposed, would eventually be given up; 
for it is too extensive for the garrisons that 
could be spared, and yet not sufficiently 
distant from the dockyard to secure it from 
bombardment—in fact, it is an ill-chosen 
line. He wished to ask the Secretary for 
War, what he proposed to do if an enemy 
were to land in Essex? how we could 
operate upon either his flank or his rear? 
Such a contingency, in the event of an 
invasion, was by no means improbable. 
It had been projected before, and might 
be projected again. In the reign of Louis 
Philippe, one of the French Marshals 
actually drew up a plan of invasion, in 
which he proposed that while one division 
of the army was to land at Weymouth, 
another was to make an attempt some- 
where in Essex. The Secretary for War 
appeared altogether to overlook the im- 
portance of defending that part of the 
coast. But he (Sir F. Smith) agreed with 
Admiral Robinson, who gave admirable 
evidence before the Defence Commis- 
sioners, that all defensive war should re- 
solve itself into violent aggression upon 
the enemy. No war worthy of the name 
could be carried on by England unless 
the main object were to deal with the 
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enemy hand to hand, attacking him in 
his ports instead of defending our own. 
Our regular army had an admirable aux- 
iliary in the Militia. He trusted that next 
year steps would be taken for having more 
of the militia embodied, or the period of 
training greatly increased. It was a mis- 
take to suppose, however, that we could 
shut up the whole of our untrained force 
alone in our fortresses. We must always 
appropriate a large proportion of our regu- 
lar troops to our forts. To depend upon 
fortifications for the defence of the metro- 
polis would be, he thought, very unwise. 
It would be very hard if we could not 
dispose of an enemy before he reached 
London, if we did not shut up too great a 
number of regular troops in fortresses. 
Great peril would result from defending 
the capital by forts. The Duke of Wel- 
lington used to say, referring to the 
march of the Allies to Paris, that it was 
lucky for France that Paris was not for- 
tified; because, if the Allies had been 
obliged to assault it, they would not 
have left one stone standing upon ano- 
ther. He was afraid, that if we were to 
attempt to defend the metropolis, some 
such terrible calamity would befall us in 
the event of a successful attack. He was 
sorry to find, from what had been said 
in another place, that the Spithead forts 
were not altogether given up. Already 
we had a formidable series of works along 
our coast, and he thought we should con- 
tent ourselves with doing that which the 
Government, strangely enough, had not 
yet done—namely, covering the existing 
works with iron plating, and rendering 
them in other respects more formidable. 
The stones of some parts of Southsea 
Castle, for example, were crumbling to 
pieces, and he was at a loss to under- 
stand why that work should not be 
strengthened with iron-casing. The same 
remark applied to other works. He was 
far from wishing to weaken the hands 
of the Government, but he implored them 
to consider whether some reduction could 
not be made. There was no reason why 
the works at Plymouth should not be 
delayed for a year or two, or why the 
works at Fareham should not be suspended, 
or why the works on Portsdown Hill 
should not be diminished from five to 
three. He agreed with Sir John Bur- 
goyne that there should be no works but 
fieldworks on Portsdown Hill, and, cer- 
tainly, the Government would exercise a 
wise discretion in restricting the number 
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of works to three. He was impelled by 
a sense of duty to submit this statement 
to the House. He was as anxious as any 
man to see the country well defended, and 
to see fortifications where they ought to 
be; but he was extremely reluctant to see 
them placed where they ought not to be. 
One portion of his Motion had been in a 
great measure met by the Return presented 
by the right hon. Gentleman ; but, enter- 
taining the views he had expressed, he 
felt it his duty to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ there 
be laid before this House, a Return showing the 
original and every subsequent Estimate for each 
work recommended by the Defences Commis- 
sioners; the amount of any Contract for each 
work; what proportion of each work is com- 
pleted ; and what works can be postponed with- 
out injury to the Public Service,” 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GREGORY seconded the Amend- 
ment. He must confess, however, that he 
could not see how the Government could 
satisfy the latter part of the Motion or 
make a Return as to “‘ what inconvenience 
or injury, if any, would result from the 
postponement of any of the projected 
works.” He wished very much that a 
different course had been taken with re- 
gard to this question of fortifications. He 
wished to see the question tested by some 
principle. He should have liked an issue 
to be raised which would have given him- 
self and others who were opposed to those 
defences, as far as the evidence already 
given on the subject warranted an opposi- 
tion to such works, an opportunity of re- 
cording their opinions. He thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Osborne) had taken the right course the 
other evening to effect that object. His 
own impression was that the works of 
every fort should be suspended until it 
had been proved that they were worth 
any expenditure at all upon them, and he 
should have been glad to see the votes of 
hon. Members recorded on the question of 
suspending the execution of all the works 
at the forts until further experiments 
should have been made. As far as the 
evidence on the subject went, it showed 
that those forts would not be worth the 
expenditure. The whole question of the 
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efficiency of these forts rested on an hypo- 
thetical gun; and until that gun were 
constructed, he was of opinion that the 
forts should also be hypothetical If 
Spithead forts were to be suspended, he 
thought there were much stronger rea- 
sons for abandoning Plymouth fort. He 
was informed that no hostile vessel need 
approach nearer than 1,500 yards, and as 
yet we had no gun which could destroy 
an iron-plated vessel at 200 yards. He 
would remind the House, that considering 
the distress that existed in Ireland and 
in Lancashire, they were not warranted in 
expending the large sums of money on 
works which might turn out to be worth- 
less. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his speech at Manchester, when refer- 
ring to the expenditure of the country, 
said that expenditure was caused partly 
by ‘works of real necessity.” If that 
was correct, there must be some part of 
the national expenditure caused—if he 
might use the term—by works of ‘un- 
real” necessity. He looked upon the con- 
struction of ships and floating batteries as 
works of real necessity; but these forts 
for the alleged protection of our dockyards, 
and inland defences to protect the country 
against invasion, he looked on as works of 
the most unreal necessity that the wit of 
man could devise. As to the Report of 
the Commissioners upon the Defences of 
the country, he did not think it was war- 
ranted by the evidence which they had 
heard. When military and naval men 
were called upon to report as to the most 
perfect system of defences they could de- 
vise, it was natural, notwithstanding the 
weight of evidence the other way, that 
they should produce a Report of this de- 
scription. The Secretary for War said the 
other night that that was a question of 
insurance. He (Mr. Gregory) would say 
that the question was whether they were 
prepared to insure at a hazardous rate of 
interest at a time when there was nothing 
to justify the payment of a high premium 
—when there was nothing in the position 
of the country involving any extraordinary 
risk. They had to deal with an expendi- 
ture which the House could reach, which 
it could moderate and diminish. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
often delighted the House with his elo- 
quence, the other day created quite a sen- 
sation by the speech he delivered in Man- 
chester. He showed, that if the House of 
Commons would only exert itself, great 
reductions might be made, and that finan- 
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cial limit might at last be reached where 
the income tax should cease to trouble us; 
and every one was anxious to smoothe the 
way to such reductions. If they could 
convince the House that it was not ex- 
pedient to spend money on these forts, 
they would have done one of the best 
nights’ work since the commencement 
of the Session. He could not quit this 
part of the subject without referring to 
the evidence given before the Committee 
on Colonial Expenditure last year. A 
committee of engineers had been making 
a circuit of the colonies to see where de- 
fences should be built. Some expendi- 
ture had been incurred at the Mauritius. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was ex- 
amined. He was asked whether he ap- 
proved that expenditure. He said—‘“‘ No; 
the proper mode of defending the Mauritius 
was by a fleet; but these defences had 
been recommended by professional autho- 
rities. The blame rested not with tlic 
professional authorities so much as with 
those who set them about the work; for, 
if they are desired to say what works are 
necessary for the defence of an island, they 
give a purely professional opinion.” For 
himself, he must say, although he was not 
a professional man, there were certain cir- 
cumstances that must strike any man of 
common sense. The object was to raise 
up a second line of naval defence. The 
first line was our fleet, and the second 
should be floating batteries. Floating 
batteries were far more reliable, far more 
available, and of far greater primary im- 
portance than forts. By primary im- 
portance he meant to say—Construct 
first your floating batteries; and if they 
should not be found sufficient, these forts 
might be constructed ; but no expenditure 
could be more wanton or monstrous than 
to spend money in forts until they had 
proved by actual experiment that they 
could destroy a flotilla at the furthest 
point at which that flotilla could attempt 
to pass them. He would read an extract 
from an amusing letter written by Major 
Macrae, R.E., to Captain Coles, in which 
it was stated that— 

“ Tron-cased ships, or forts in motion, can alone 
contend with reasonable chance of success against 
forts in motion. If Tom Sayers were strapped to 
4 post very tightly, and you and I were allowed 
to dodge round him, we might think we should be 
able to crush the champion ; but if the cord hap- 
pened to break, I know what I should do; and 
when you write, please say what you would do. It 
18 not unlikely our opinions might coincide upon 
this point, and that both should live to fight 
another day.”* 


| Jung 30, 1862} 
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Then with respect to the large guns that 
had been projected: the experiment of the 
12-ton gun had failed to go right through 
the side of the Warrior at 200 yards, and 
they would therefore be useless against a 
passing vessel; and before constructing 
enormous forts something ought to be 
known about the 3800-pounders. The 
only testimony in favour of those guns 
was that of Sir William Armstrong him- 
self. Now, he would pair off Sir William 
Armstrong against Colonel Taylor of Shoe- 
buryness, the only artillery officer who 
was examined before the Committee, and 
who was of opinion that a point might be 
reached where the difficulty of handling 
the guns would almost counterbalance their 
increased power, and that it wouid be 
difficult to bring a 300-pounder to bear 
against a moving object. It was very re- 
markable that this was not the first time 
that the question of defending our dock- 
yards by forts has been introduced. On 
the 27th of February, 1786, Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed a Resolution to the effect— 

“ That it appears to this House that to provide 
effectually for the security of His Majesty’s dock- 
yards at Portsmouth and Plymouth by permanent 
fortifications, is an essential object to the safety 
of the State, intimately connected with the gene- 
ral defences of the kingdom, and necessary to 
enable the fleet to act for the protection of com- 
merce and the defence of our distant possessions.” 
The expenditure proposed at that time 
amounted only to £396,000. What 
was the position Mr. Pitt occupied at 
the time? He was quite as popular 
and powerful as the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, and he proposed 
a Resolution, couched in words such as 
the noble Lord or the Secretary of State 
for War might now employ—namely, that 
to provide effectually for securing Her 
Majesty’s dockyards of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth, by a permanent system of for- 
tifications, founded on the most economi- 
cal principles, and requiring the smallest 
number of troops, was an object essential 
to the safety of the State, &c. But the 
House of Commons, who were perfectly 
willing to be led by Mr. Pitt upon any 
financial question, refused to be led by 
him on that occasion; they looked upon 
the works as not of real necessity; and 
upon a division the number were 169 to 
169, and the Speaker gave his casting 
vote against the Resolution. Now, there 
were certain points of similarity and dis- 
similarity between the state of affairs in 
1786 and 1862 which were worthy of ob- 
servation. As to points of similarity, the 
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year 1876 witnessed the ratification of a 
treaty of commerce with France, and the 
proposition to erect forts of defence against 
France. The coincidence was singular. 
Mr. Pitt said he did not hesitate to con- 
tend against the frequently-expressed opi- 
nion that France was and must be the un- 
alterable enemy of England, and that his 
mind revolted from a proposition so mon- 
strous and impossible. Mr. Fox, on the 
contrary, asserted that France was the 
natural enemy of England, and he voted 
against the treaty of commerce; and he 
also voted against the scheme for the de- 
fence of the country—such was the spirit 
of faction in those days. The points of 
dissimilarity were these :—Mr. Pitt advo- 
cated the erection of forts—first, because 
every experiment tried at that time proved 
the efficacy of cannon against wooden ships; 
but the question of guns against iron-cased 
ships was by no means decided at pre- 
sent; secondly, because the construction 
of forts would enable him to let loose the 
navy for operations in every quarter of 
the globe; and, thirdly, Mr. Pitt said, 
that in case of invasion of the dockyards, 
the fleet, owing to winds and tides, could 
not go to their protection. But the pre- 
sent proposition was based on the suppo- 
sition that steam had so bridged over the 
Channel between the two countries, that 
we were now defenceless against a sudden 
attack. In 1786 it was considered neces- 
sary to fortify the dockyards because of 
the winds and tides. In 1862 it was al- 
leged to be necessary to fortify the dock- 
yards, because we had overcome the winds 
and tides. And, lastly, Mr. Pitt argued that 
forts were necessary, because the country 
had not more than 21,000 troops, including 
the militia, available for the defence of 
the dockyards. But, in 1862, had we 
only 21,000 men available for that pur- 
pose? If they looked to what was done 
at Brighton the other day, where 20,000 
men were sent down in a few hours, they 
might judge how easily the force that 
could be concentrated at any point might 
be made superior to any force that could 
be landed upon our shores. There was no 
greater bugbear than this bugbear of in- 
vasion; and he was fully persuaded that 
every farthing spent in preparing against 
invasion was money thrown away. It 
was assumed in the debate in another 
place, a few nights ago, that in case of 
invasion the invading force would be 
brought over in wooden ships. Now, he 
believed that would be perfectly impos- 
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sible, owing to the destructive character 
of our new arms of precision. But sup- 
pose iron-cased transports were used, the 
length of time necessary for their con- 
struction would give us most ample time 
to prepare for their reception. Under any 
circumstances whatever, the embarkment 
of an invading force, with guns, horses 
(which could only be embarked in wooden 
ships, because iron vessels could not ap- 
proach the shore), and all the material of 
war, was no easy matter; and could it be 
supposed, then, that a landing in this 
country could possibly be effected? In 
the Crimea, where there was no opposi- 
tion, it took two days to effect a landing ; 
and it was perfectly notorious, for they 
had it upon the highest professional au- 
thority, that if the landing had been re- 
resisted, it could not have been effected 
without great difficulty and great loss, 
An argument in favour of forts was used 
the other night, based upon the successful 
defence of New Orleans by General Jackson. 
But this incident told completely the other 
way, for the resistance offered by General 
Jackson was perfectly impromptu, and was 
effected by means of cotton bags thrown 
up at a moment’s notice. Ife had said 
that he thought these forts and internal 
defences against invasion useless, but he 
would go further, and designate them as 
absolutely mischievous, for they would 
cause the people of this country to rely 
on what was utterly unreliable. When 
the futility of these defences should be 
proved, the common sense of the country 
would revolt against the unnecessary ex- 
penditure, and any proposition to lay out 
money on real and substantial defences 
would then be probably met by a stern 
denial of the necessary means. He had 
never scrupled to support the Government 
when they brought forward the proposi- 
tion for defences based on experiment 
and experience. When the fortifications 
at Cronstadt and Sebastopol had proved 
powerful against the English fleets, he 
supported the proposition for fortifica- 
tions. But now there was evidence that 
these forts could be passed by ships not 
penetrable at the present moment, and 
therefore the Secretary of War was not 
justified in accusing hon. Members of 
vacillation, lightness, and inconsistency, 
because they now opposed this system of 
fortifications. If they should ever be en- 
gaged in a struggle with their neighbours 
on the other side of the Channel, it would 
be well for this country to enter upon the 
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contest with unstrained and elastic re- 
sources. War taxes in time of peace were 
a bad preparation for contest. The noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty said, 
“Tf you wish to bring your ships vic- 
torious out of action, for God’s sake keep 
out the shells.” So he (Mr. Gregory), 
too, said, if the Government wished to 
bring the country victorious out of the 
next great struggle, he advised them, for 
God’s sake, in times of peace, to keep out 
the income tax. 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON thought 
that in the present discussion some points 
which deserved consideration had been 
lost sight of, in consequence, probably, 
of the speeches delivered the other even- 
ing being directed very much to the ques- 
tion of erecting defences at Spithead. It 
appeared to him that the question now 
before the House was simply whether 
they should proceed with the land defences 
for the dockyards and arsenals. [Cries 
of Plymouth Breakwater.] There was 
the proposition of the fort at Plymouth 
Breakwater, but the main provisions of 
the Bill referred to the land defences of 
Her Majesty’s dockyards. It seemed to 
him, in the discussion of this question a 
great many fallacies had been uttered. 
They had been told that the system of 
fortifications entailed larger expenditure, 
increased military forces, and permanent 
and extensive armaments; that it amount- 
ed to a confession of weakness, and in- 
volved disregard of the natural and main 
defence of England—its naval supremacy. 
He, on the contrary, maintained, that if 
a vast army could be kept up in this 
country, no such expense on fortifications 
as now proposed would be necessary, and 
they might contemplate without alarm 
the possibility of the landing of the largest 
force that could be brought by a fleet to 
the shores of England. Any sound system 
of fortifications should entail reduced ex- 
penditure and the maintenance of a small 
army, constituting a cheap insurance of 
the valuable property of the kingdom. 
But whether advocating or opposing these 
forts, all admitted that the maintenance 
of the naval supremacy of England must 
be the first element of consideration. To 
their naval supremacy must be committed 
the preservation of those imports on which 
the industry of the country so greatly 
depended ; the protection of the foreign 
dependencies of England must depend on 
this country keeping the command of the 
sea, so as to be able to proceed to their 
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succour whenever they might be in danger. 
But the question arose, was the naval 
supremacy of the country a sufficient pro- 
tection, and, without fortifications, could 
that naval supremacy be preserved? Naval 
supremacy implied that they should have 
a force able not only to defend the shores 
of this country from the possibility of 
invasion, but also able at all times to 
protect England’s important dependencies 
and military positions; and therefore it 
involved the necessity of having a fleet able 
to cope with the largest navy maintained 
by any other European Power, or with 
two European navies combined. It was 
also necessary that that fleet should be at 
the place where it was required. Since 
this country was last called on to defend 
itself by means of the fleet the character 
of naval warfare had undergone important 
changes. Naval hostilities in the present 
day partook more of the character of land 
warfare than they had ever done before, 
because fleets propelled by steam could 
be brought to bear upon a given point 
with almost as much certainty as armies 
on land. The effects of a great naval en- 
gagement, fought with modern artillery, 
would be such that one of the fleets at 
least would not be soon available for ser- 
vice at a great distance from the scene of 
action. If, therefore, a British fleet were, 
he would not say defeated, but checked, 
in any great action, a national misfortune 
might be impending over us. According 
to the statements of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, this country was at the present 
moment in a state of inferiority to the 
greatest military Power of the Continent 
in regard to the possession of an iron- 
plated fleet. If the British Government 
were compelled to send a fleet to relieve 
Gibraltar or Malta from a naval siege, 
where would they find sufficient ships to 
blockade Cherbourg and Brest, and at 
the same time preserve the Channel from 
the invasion of the fleets of a hostile 
coalition? He was surprised to hear it 
stated the other night that steam gave 
increased facilities for blockading a hostile 
port. A blockading squadron must keep 
its fires constantly lighted, and how long 
would the coal of a line-of-battle ship last 
under such circumstances? If they were 
attacked at a moment when they were 
short of coal, would they not engage the 
enemy at the greatest disadvantage? The 
enemy’s ships in a blockaded port, on the 
contrary, would be fully coaled, and would 
be ready to run out at a moment’s notice. 
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The House had been frequently told, in 
the course of these discussions, that this 
country need never fear invasion. But had 
we never been apprehensive of invasion? 
Did not the House of Commons in the 
last war joyfully vote money for fortifi- 
cations when the country was trembling 
under the apprehension of a threatened in- 
vasion from France? Were not the forti- 
fications of Portsmouth and Chatham 
largely strengthened at a moment when 
there was great risk of invasion? Suppos- 
ing the British fleet to be either crippled or 
occupied elsewhere, might not the French 
—assuming we were at war with France— 
despatch such an expedition as would 
threaten us with some great disaster? 
France possessed large means of trans- 
porting troops. He believed that there 
were not less than 72 steam transports in 
the French navy, which were able to 
carry from 1,000 to 1,500 men each, 
apart from the facilities afforded in this 
respect by her steam frigates. In the 
expedition to Rome, France despatched 
12,000 men by her steam frigates. If 
she were able to put 150,000 on board 
these transports and start them for several 
distant ports, which might be reached in 
about four hours, how should we be able 
to cope with these regular and highly- 
trained troops? It would be the height 
of cruelty to send our Volunteers and Mi- 
litia to meet such forces in the field. The 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir F. Smith) 
had said that our regular troops would 
not like to be shut up in forts, and that 
they would like to show their drill and 
discipline in the open field. The French 
would, however, send their best and most 
veteran troops on such an expedition, and 
to expose our Militia and Volunteers, with- 
out a great deal more drill and experience 
than they would soon obtain, before such 
an army, would be to sacrifice our men in 
a most extravagant manner. The way to 
utilize our military strength was to erect 
such works as would assist our Militia 
and Volunteers in meeting regular troops. 
If our fortifications did not effect this 
object, they were valueless; if they did, 
we might rest secure, even with a small 
army, against sudden disaster. About 
three years back Sir James Kennedy wrote 
two pamphlets, showing the danger of 
trusting only to our fleet and the means by 
which a small army might be made avail- 
able. He recommended among other mea- 
sures detatched forts a mile apart around 
London. Now, what was the proposition 
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of the Government? It was, if he under- 
stood, to establish a chain of forts round 
our dockyards and arsenals—works which 
would prevent an irregular force hurried] 

brought together from being polation. 
and would enable us to have sufficient 
time at our disposal to assemble our fleet 
in the event of it being temporarily absent. 
That being so, he would just ask the 
House to consider for a moment the case 
of Sebastopol, to which the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Gregory) had referred, 
not as affording an illustration unfavour- 
able to fortifications, but rather in support 
of the expediency of their construction, 
Were not our vessels beaten off at Sebas- 
topol, and had not a great authority, 
General Neil, said that if Sebastopol had 
been defended by permanent works, it 
would never have been taken? As it was, 
the works which had been run up before 
it during the siege kept at bay two of the 
greatest Powers of Europe for a year. 
Sebastopol, it was admitted by all military 
authorities, had initiated a new principle 
of defence. It was the great arsenal in 
which were concentrated the supplies of 
Southern Russia. It was defended by a 
chain of earthworks, which earthworks 
were constructed and enlarged during the 
defence. He said, therefore, that the case 
of Sebastopol was a precedent in favour of 
fortifications. What was the case in 
America? The works that kept the ene- 
my at bay at New Orleans for a short time 
were earthworks, and they impeded an 
advance quite long enough to have enabled 
an army to have been concentrated. Had 
New Orleans been surrounded by earth- 
works which could only have been re- 
duced by means of a siege, and had an 
opportunity thus been given for the assem- 
blage of troops, could anybody doubt that 
it would have stood out to this moment? 
Then, again, it must be remembered that 
the Southern States of America had no 
navy, and works had been abandoned in 
consequence of the navy of the United 
States being enabled to run up the rivers 
and cut off the supplies of the garrisons. 
What we wanted was adequate protection 
for our dockyards and arsenals, in order 
that our fleets might come to the rescue 
when required ; but hon. Gentlemen who 
were maintaining that our fleet should be 
our only means of defence were demand- 
ing for the fleet that which under every 
circumstance it could not do. These were 
the grounds on which he supported the 
proposal of the Government; and he ven- 
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tured to think, that if we were so protected, 
there would be a complete end put to the 
recurrence of disgraceful panics which 
were unworthy of the country, while our 
commerce would be secured, our diplomacy 
strengthened ; and if unwelcome war did 
come, we should found be fully prepared. 
Mr. BUXTON was sorry to observe 
that the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
spoken somewhat disparagingly of the 
Volunteer force [‘‘ No, no !’’]; but no less 
an authority than the Duke of Cambridge, 
who had seen something of that force, had, 
when speaking on the question under dis- 
cussion a few evenings before, stated that 
ifan enemy were to land on our shores 
and march on London, the Volunteers, by 
whom our forts would be manned, might 
issue from them and fall on the flank of 
the advancing army ; thus showing that 
in the opinion of so eminent an authority, 
they were not unfitted to meet French 
soldiers even in the open field. He might 
further remark, that he thought it was 
somewhat inconsistent on the part of the 
Government to ask the House to spend so 
large an amount on fortifications, and at 
the same time to hesitate about spending 
a few thousands for the purpose of sup- 
plying the Volunteer force with clothing 
every third year. In his own opinion, and 
in that of every Volunteer officer. with 
whom he had conversed, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, that force, if it were 
obliged for the future to incur the heavy 
expenses to which it was now exposed, 
would very rapidly melt away. The pre- 
vention of such a result, therefore, was 
subject which ought to occupy the seri- 
ous attention of the Government. He 
might, before he sat down, be allowed to 
refer to another point which had been 
mentioned in the course of the discussion 
—he alluded to the means of transport 
which might be supposed to be at the dis- 
posal of an invading army. Such an army, 
he believed, everybody concurred in think- 
ing must, to have any chance of success, 
muster 80,000 or 100,060 men. How, 
he would ask, was so large a force to be 
brought over from France? If in wooden 
vessels, it was quite clear that those ships 
would be as mere eggshells in comparison 
with an iron fleet; while, if iron vessels 
were to be employed for the purpose, it 
was equally clear that abundant time 
would be afforded us to prepare ourselves 
against attack while such vessels were 
being constructed in sufficient numbers. 
That was an argument which had great 
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force on the minds of many persons, and 
was one to which he hoped the Secretary 
for War would give some answer. 

Lorpv ADOLPHUS VANE TEMPEST 
said, he wished to correct a misappre- 
hension that this matter referred to land 
defences only. The fact was, that this 
was an ever-changing scheme; at first 
both sea and land defences were combined 
in the measure, but in the abandonment 
of the Spithead forts the Government had 
given up what, in the views of the pro- 
moters of the scheme, might be called 
the main part of the scheme. He really 
thought they ought to have more informa- 
tion as to what the precise intentions of 
the Government were. They were talking 
of fortifications as if the events of the last 
few years had brought them no instruction. 
Was it the defences on the north side of 
Sebastopol that kept off the allies? It 
was true that, assisted by the sunken ships 
and boom across the harbour, Fort Con- 
stantine succeeded in keeping the allied 
fleet out, but would it have done so had 
the vessels been iron-plated? Were not 
the defences the Alma earthworks? and 
unless the flanks of the Russians had been 
turned, the allied army might have been 
detained longer in front of those works. 
The works, again, at Sebastopol, which 
would always have an historic name, were 
not fortifications, but earthworks—namely, 
the Malakoff and the Redan. Then, again, 
the works at New Orleans were earth- 
works, hastily thrown up for the occasion ; 
and if they had been defended by an effi- 
cient army, the Northeners would never 
have taken them. The works at Manassas 
were of the same description, and he could 
speak from personal observation of their 
efficiency. He certainly entertained the 
view that the time had gone by for 
these expensive fortifications; he thought 
the Government had done right in not 
coming to any full determination in re- 
spect of the Spithead forts; he believed 
their postponement would be preparatory 
to their abandonment; but, whatever was 
the decision upon them, he protested 
against these costly land fortifications 
when the weight of evidence went to 
prove that the money could be far better 
spent, and was much more required in 
bringing our navy up to a proper state of 
efficiency, and in iron-plating ~ for 
batteries to defend our shores. He im- 
plored the House to pause before they 
expended enormous sums of money upon 
these fortifications, which, as he contended, 
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would be found practically useless in case 
of actual war. 

Srzm EDWARD COLEBROOKE thought 
that as the hon. and gallant Member (Sir 
F. Smith) was opposed, not to fortifica- 
tions altogether, but only to certain parts 
of the scheme of the Government, he 
should have raised his objections in Com- 
mittee rather than on the present occasion. 
He therefore hoped that the House would 
at once proceed to consider the measure, 
especially as there seemed no room to 
doubt that a large majority of the House 
were in favour of fortifications in the abs- 
tract. He hoped, however, that the Go- 
vernment would furnish further informa- 
tion as to the present position of the works, 
and as to the propriety of abandoning a 
certain portion of them. He was not pre- 
pared to stop at once a large series of 
works which had been recommended by 
two Commissions, and assented to by a 
large majority of the House, and some of 
which were very far advanced; but, at 
the same time, he agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member in condemning the 
works at Portsdown Hill. Even if they 


were considerably advanced, he believed 
it would be better to spend money in doing 
away with them than in completing them, 
for they would only be a source of weak- 


ness. There were a number of important 
questions just now in suspense which ma- 
terially affected the principle of our de- 
fences. There was, for instance, the ques- 
tion whether the arsenals should be con- 
verted into fortifications of great strength, 
and whether iron ships ought to be built 
in private yards on the Mersey, Clyde, and 
Thames, or in the Royal Dockyards. 
Numerous experiments were also in pro- 
gress, especially in reference to artillery 
and iron ship building, since these works 
were recommended, which materially al- 
tered the aspect of affairs. But the naval 
question must always have precedence over 
the question of fortifications; because even 
if we had to rely upon our military means, 
we must always have vessels to transport 
them. But the works at Portsdown Hill, 
and indeed generally at Portsmouth, were 
projected on the most extravagant scale. 
They would extend over an immense area, 
and would require an armament of 1,000 
guns and a garrison of 20,000 men. More- 
over, the position was cut in two by an 
arm of the sea, so that after all its defence 
would, in a great measure, depend on our 
naval resources. Against the sea-works 
he had nothing to say. It was absurd to 
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suppose that an invader would land on the 
coast of Sussex, and attempt by a flank 
march to acquire a position commanding 
Portsdown Hill. In such a case the enemy 
would expose his whole flank to the force 
appointed to defend the metropolis. There 
was no reason to suppose that that force 
would be beaten; bet even if it were, 
time would have been gained to throw up 
works at Portsmouth. Even when a posi- 
tion of attack was gained, some time must 
elapse before it could be used. In the 
Crimea nearly three weeks elapsed before 
the allies could bring up their guns to the 
position which bore a similar relation to 
Sebastopol that Portsdown Hill did to 
Portsmouth. His objection to the scheme 
was that it rested on extreme assumptions, 
When Lord Overstone was asked what 
would happen if the Bank of England 
were taken by an enemy, the noble Lord, 
rising to the magnitude of the occasion, 
said it was impossible to trace the result 
of such an event. So he said it was im- 
possible to trace the result of the army and 
navy being wholly destroyed; but it was a 
state of things which they need not con- 
template. He thought the House should 
reconsider its position on this question; 
and he further trusted the Government 
would be prepared to give a candid con- 
sideration to the details in Committee, and 
in Committee he should be ready to sup- 
port the proposal of his hon. and gallant 
Friend, but at present he hoped he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. KINGLAKE said, he wished to 
correct a rather important historical error 
in the statement which the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord A. Vane Tempest) had 
made to the House. It was important 
because it touched that which was ve 
dear to us—the renown of the Britis 
army. The noble Lord represented that 
the allied armies at the Alma had been 
successfully resisted by earthworks, and 
that but for the turning movement our 
invasion of the Crimea must have failed. 
In point of fact, the only flank movement 
which took place at the Alma was a flank 
movement effected by the French, and in 
a part of the field where there were no 
earthworks whatever. There were, how- 
ever, two earthworks at other points de- 
fending the Alma of some importance, 
and both were successfully stormed by 
the British infantry. He had no inten- 
tion of taking any part in the discussion 
as far as the technical question was con- 
cerned. On the contrary, his object was 
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to submit that this was not a question 
upon which the House could undertake 
to come to a decision upon its own autho- 
rity. He fully acknowledged the value 
of discussion, and the right of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Osborne) and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the County of Galway (Mr. 
Gregory), entertaining the views which 
they did, to raise a discussion; but 
when it came to a vote, the House must 
rely on some authority. One hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to Captain Coles, and 
another hon. Gentleman referred to some 
one else. It was evident they were asked 
to rely on some kind of authority, and it 
was quite plain that this technical and 
scientific question could not be decided by 
the House of Commons. He therefore 
submitted, that inasmuch as they must be 
governed by the authority of some one, it 
was as well—not speaking as a party 
man—to be governed by the authority to 
which men used to look in olden times— 
that was to say, by the Ministers of the 
Crown. They held the Ministers respon- 
sible, and they must look to them for 
guidance. They were the responsible 
Ministers of the Crown, and upon techni- 
eal and scientific matters he looked upon 
them as the advisers of the House of Com- 
mons. If it were true that in the counsel 
of many there was wisdom, it was equally 
true that when discision and resolute ac- 
tion were wanted they must look not to 
many but to few. And, generally, it was 
found best to look only to one man. What 
they wanted to guide their decision upon 
this difficult and intricate question was 
some responsible statesman upon whose 
sagacity, sound judgment, and long ex- 
perience they could rely. It was desirable 
that it should be a statesman well versed 
in foreign affairs and capable of penetra- 
ting the designs of foreign Powers. It 
was desirable that it should be a states- 


man impelled by all imaginary motives to 
desire economy, as far as economy was 
consistent with due regard for the public 


service. He thought that it was of some 
moment that the statesman to whom they 
should look for counsel should be one who 
was not fettered by professional prejudices 
—one who was not a soldier, a sailor, an 
artilleryman, or an engineer. He also 
thought it would be of some advantage if, 
on looking for guidance, they could find 
a statesman who was not at the head of 
the Department with respect to which the 
expenditure was to be incurred. If these 
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were the proper requirements, it seemed 
to him that they had before them the very 
man whose counsel they could best follow. 
He could not but think, that if the noble 
Lord the First Minister were now living 
in privacy, they would be inclined in the 
embarrassment brought upon them to do 
all which they could to withdraw him 
from his retirement, and to seek him of 
all men as the fittest to decide for them 
this difficult question. The noble Lord 
was the First Minister of the Crown, and 
he, for one, without undertaking to deter- 
mine it for himself, was perfectly willing 
to be guided by the counsels which the 
noble Lord was disposed to give to the 
House. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
did not know whether the hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken had considered to 
what lengths his arguments might lead the 
House—he thought it might be extended 
to very dangerous lengths. Now, he always 
understood that it was the peculiar duty 
of the House of Commons, when a Bill 
was submitted which involved considerable 
expenditure, to endeavour to find out the 
purpose for which the money was to be 
expended, and he was now anxious to 
obtain from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War, some information as to 
the financial effect of the measure now 
under discussion. Since his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend gave notice of his Amendment 
two very important papers had been laid 
before Parliament—one an Estimate of the 
works, and the other a Return of the liabi- 
lities contracted. In 1859 the House was 
called upon to vote £2,000,000 for a spe- 
cific purpose connected with the defences 
of the country. That purpose was rather 
roughly described in a schedule, but he 
was confident that every Member who 
voted for the second reading of that Bill 
understood that he was not pledging 
himself and his constituents beyond 
£2,000,000. Now, here in 1862 they 
were called upon to advance £1,200,000 
more, and it was declared in the preamble 
to the Bill that Parliament ‘‘ cheerfully 
grants” the money. Now, the House 
should remember that the money they 
were about to grant was, to a considerable 
extent, the money of posterity. That 
migbt be a ground for cheerfulness; but 
nevertheless the House of Commons of the 
present day had a duty to discharge in 
seeing that the money was really required 
and properly applied. But by the Return 
to which he had referred, it appeared that 
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£3,139,400 had already been contracted 
for, or nearly as much as both the 
£2,000,000 and the £1,200,000 ; so that, 
in point of fact, the engagement was made, 
and they had merely to discuss what they 
could not refuse. He wished to ask the 
Secretary of State whether that was so; 
and, if it were, what was the use of dis- 
cussion? There was another question, 
whether it was fair or just for the Govern- 
ment to come to the House for this 
£1,200,000, without informing the House 
that these contracts had already been made? 
The House was now asked to vote money 
on account, and what he wanted was that 
a detailed list of the different works should 
be given in a schedule, so that the House 
might be able to decide which should be 

roceeded with and which should be de- 
ayed or altogether set aside. As it was, 
the House was being gradually led into the 
adoption of the whole plans of the Com- 
missioners. We had been fortifying this 
country for centuries, and he wished to 
know what had become of the money voted 
for fortifications? The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had had consider- 
able experience in this matter, for he must 
have seen an expenditure of at least a 
hundred millions on our defences. It was 


remarkable that after all this vast expen- 
diture there was not a single point which 


was said to be invulnerable. All our coast, 
we were told, was open to an enemy. 
Within the last twelve years we had done 
what neither Russia, nor France, nor any 
other military nation in the world had 
done—we had spent £293,000,000 upon 
the army and navy, and in the last six 
years £169,000,000 on our naval and mili- 
tary defences; and yet hon. Gentlemen 
talked as if the House of Commons had 
failed to supply means for fortifying the 
country. He believed, on the contrary, 
that the House had been most lavish in 
its votes, but it had been neglectful in 
not seeing how the money was expended. 
There were now sixty-nine places upon 
which money was being spent on account; 
there was nothing finished. The House 
ought to select on which of the points the 
expenditure should be incurred, and should 
do so on the responsibility of the Minister. 
There could be no doubt, that if the 
House voted the sum now asked for, we 
should speedily get to the £12,000,000 
which the original Commissioners de- 
clared to be necessary. Here was their 
bill of fare:—3,761 guns, 64,500 men— 
£11,809,000 ; and as sure as fate it would 


Sir Henry Willoughby 
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be reached if not exceeded. ‘Erect 
these fortifications,’ said the Royal Com- 
missioners, ‘‘ because they will render 
unnecessary so large a standing army.” 
While the breath was hardly out of the 
body of the Royal Commission, out came 
a Report from another set of Commission- 
ers called the Defence Commissioners, 
who said they would be shrinking from 
their duty if they did not declare, that if 
we had the proposed forts, we should want 
more soldiers. Nothing, indeed, could be 
more dangerous than to construct an im- 
mense mass of fortifications, and then be 
unable to man them. Supposing 100,000 
Frenchmen were to come on our shores— 
which, of course, they would never do— 
they would infallibly pop themselves into 
some of our unoccupied forts, and we 
might get them out when and how we 
could. Our first and most urgent want 
was an iron squadron; and if we had any 
money to spare, that was the direction in 
which it should be applied. In the pre- 
sent year the House of Commons had 
voted supplies for the army and navy 
larger than those furnished by any other 
nation in the world—France not ex- 
cepted—and he believed that what it had 
done was adequate to meet any emergency. 
To throw away millions upon enormous 
ranges of fortifications which would require 
a vast standing army to man them would 
be grossly absurd. Let the money already 
voted be spent in finishing something, and 
then let all the rest of the works be re- 
served for further consideration. 

Sir MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, he 
was surprised that such sweeping changes 
should be proposed in a scheme which was 
deliberately adopted by the House no fur- 
ther back than 1860. Every nation in 
the world had expended large sums in 
land and sea defences. In France all the 
arsenals were protected by the strongest 
fortifications they could devise, and the 
United States, immediately after the war 
with England, took measures to fortify the 
coasts. The grave question for the con- 
sideration of the British Parliament was, 
how far they should carry out the system 
of forts and fortifications. The gallant 
General the Member for Chatham (Sir F. 
Smith) argued that a large standing army 
would be required to man such an exten- 
sive system of fortifications; but in the 
great war with France we had nearly a 
million of men, including militia, volun- 
teers, sea fencibles, and other similar 
forces—and in case of need there was no 
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manned by some of those gallant forces 
which did not come under the denomina- 
tion of regular forces. As to the forts at 
Spithead, he did not see any great advan- 
tage in them, nor any great disadvantage 
either, so long as they did not tend to 
create any obstruction in the Channel. A 
flotilla defending Spithead would certainly 
be very glad of the aid of them, and an 
attacking force would be undoubtedly 
much better pleased if they were not 
there. They would compel an enemy 
entering to pass in a particular direction, 
so as to avoid them, and thus give a cer- 
tain advantage to the defending flotilla. 
However, he did not think that we were 


at all likely in these days to be attacked in | Bill 


our own waters by an enemy’s flotilla. Con- 
sidering the vast increase of our popula- 
tion, as well as of our matériel for offence 
and defence, it was impossible for any rea- 
sonable mind to dream that we should ever 
be disturbed by an inimical army coming 
either from France or any other country. 
At the same time it was of the highest 
importance that, as far as the state of our 
finances would allow, we should give the 
closest attention to the maintenance of our 
iron navy. So long as we possessed an 
efficient naval force, we could maintain 
our position as mistress of the seas, and 
render an invasion impossible; and with 
regard to blockades, he believed that the 
introduction of steam would render them 
unnecessary. In former wars it was not 
our practice to congregate a large amount 
of force for our defence in our own waters, 
we carried on our operations all round the 
enemy’s coasts, and with a sufficient num- 
ber of ships of the new type, which it 
would be necessary to have in future, we 
should be able to carry on our naval war- 
fare in the same aggressive fashion as in 
former years. The question of defence 
was very much complicated by the ques- 
tion of ordnance; but, with regard to 
naval guns, the great desideratum was to 
get a gun so simple, and inspiring such 
confidence in those who used it, that there 
could be no question as to its security and 
excellence in the moment of action. At 
present we had nearly twenty different 
descriptions of naval guns, and the time 
was come when it ought to be decided whe- 
ther it was better to lumber up a ship’s 
deck in action with quantities of ammuni- 
tion of different sorts, or to fix on one 
particular gun which, though some quali- 
ties might be sacrificed in it, would have 
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ral use, and would inspire general confi- 
dence. He trusted, however, that the 
experiments now carried on would result 
in giving us an arm which would satisfy 
the requirements of the naval service, and 
render us as supreme on the seas as we 
had ever been. The old saying of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, ‘‘ Whoever commands 
the sea commands trade, and whoever com- 
mands trade commands the riches of the 
world,” was as true now as at the day it 
was spoken, and the wealth arising from 
the commerce of the country ought to 
make us ever deeply anxious to pre- 
serve our maritime preponderance. He 
should support the second reading of the 


Caprarn JERVIS disagreed with the 
hon. Member for Bridgwater (Mr. King- 
lake.) The general principle as to whether 
there should or should not be fortifications 
could be discussed as well inside as out- 
side of that House. Two years ago the 
House evinced its willingness to vote 
whatever sum the Government thought 
necessary for the defences of the country. 
A Commission was then appointed to in- 
quire into the whole question—and he 
did not know what the Government could 
have done better. It was composed of 
eminent and experienced men in the army 
and navy; they went fully into the sub- 
ject, and they reported in favour of the 
construction of a series of works involving 
an outlay of £10,350,000. The Govern- 
ment, having given great consideration 
to these recommendations, adopted them. 
But since had arisen the question as to 
whether Spithead could not be as effec- 
tually defended by iron ships, and the 
Governmert had for the present aban- 
doned the construction of the Spithead 
forts, and many of the inland forts. 
Comparing the sums proposed by the Com- 
missioners and those now asked for by 
the Government, there was a decrease of 
£800,000 for the purchase of land, and 
of £2,525,000 for the various works. The 
estimates of the Commissioners had been 
reduced by the Government, as follows :— 
The Chatham western defences were re- 
duced by £700,000; the works at Wool- 
wich by £700,000; at Portsdown Hill 
by £250,000; at Plymouth, Saltash by 
£500,000, and the north-eastern defences 
from £1,200,000 to £350,000 ; the Pem- 
broke works by £450,000. The Govern- 
ment might therefore be supposed to have 
given up most of the inland forts. He 
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did not think there was much difference 
of opinion between himself and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Chatham as to the 
value of those forts. The question had 
been asked, how should we able to man 
such defences as were now considered ne- 
cessary when constructed? Sir John Bur- 
goyne said, if such works were to be 
erected in France, he should not have the 
smallest doubt of their efficacy and of the 
power to man them properly. Now, he 
(Captain Jervis) admitted that we could 
not man all these if we regarded the ques- 
tion from a peace aspect, but he had no 
doubt that in a time of war we should 
find plenty of men toman them. In con- 
nection with the Spithead forts, a question 
arose as to the importance of floating bat- 
teries. He believed it would be necessary 
to connect these floating batteries with 
every seawork of importance—with Malta, 
Gibraltar, &c., as well as our forts at 
home. At any time two or three iron- 
clad gun-boats approaching within a few 
hundred yards of the shore could shell our 
works, and we could do nothing in the 
way of proper defence and resistance un- 
less we had those floating batteries. He 
quite agreed with the hon. and gallant 
Member for Devonport (Sir M. Seymour) 
that our ships ought to be armed with the 
very best gun that could be produced; 
but what more could be done than to keep 
pace with the science of the day? He 
believed that we were at the head of all 
the world in this respect. In connection 
with this subject arose also the question of 
the enormous increase of expenditure, an 
increase which went on in proportion with 
the improvment of our armaments. The 
Report of the Ordnance Committee of 
1848 stated that between 1828 and 1848 
the total expenditure for shot and shell 
was £204,000, and this expense, consi- 
dered to be a large one, was explained by 
the fact that between 1839 and 1848 the 
whole of our armaments had been altered, 
owing to the introduction of the Paixhain 
gun. But since 1856 to the present time 
£17,000,000 had been expended upon our 
ordnance stores. And that amount was 
only sufficient to renew our. armaments. 
It appeared to him impossible to disconnect 
these fortifications from the other sources 
of defence of this country. Unless they 
took the strength of our regular army 
with that of our Volunteers and militia 
force as the basis for the construction of 
the forts, they would be only erecting 
great works which would be totally useless, 
Captain Jervis 
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and would cost the country a great deal of 
money without any return. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to say a 
few words on this subject, in consequence 
of an hon. Member having rather insinu- 
ated that he had a fanatical attachment to 
the scheme of defence now under the con- 
sideration of the House. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) did not believe he had any fanatical 
feeling in the matter. But this he depre- 
cated to the fullest extent — that the 
House of Commons, having solemnly de- 
cided on a system of national defence, 
there should appear a disposition on the 
part of the House, or rather on the part 
of what he believed to be a small majority 
of that House, to recede from that decision 
True it was that the House had to lament 
the pressure of distress in the manufac- 
turing districts, and looked on the ex- 
penditure, which it was now called on 
to provide for, but which was decided 
upon some years ago, with more consider- 
ation than when the House came to that 
decision. But was it to be said that 
the House of Commons had so little con- 
sistency—that the Legislature of England 
was so light and frivolous on this great 
question, that a mere temporary emergency 
in the manufacturing districts should at 
once alter the decision to which it had come 
after much inquiry and deliberation, as to 
the national defences? He believed that the 
hon. Member for Liskeard (Mr. B. Osborne), 
when he found that the forts at Spithead 
were abandoned, found that he had ob- 
tained rather more than he desired. The 
hon. Member appeared to be perfectly dis- 
appointed that the Government had con- 
ceded that point. And he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) confessed to an equal feeling of dis- 
appointment, though for a totally different 
reason. He did not think that the evi- 
dence condemned the system of defence 
which the Government had begun. But one 
thing was perfectly obvious. The House 
were now in a position of having fortified 
Portsmouth inland, and were to remain 
something like a year without defence 
from the sea. He had recently been read- 
ing the Life of the Duke of Marlborough, 
and he could not avoid being struck by 
the analogy which existed between the 
action of the hon. Member for Liskeard, 
and the interference of which Marlborough 
had such reason to complain on the part 
of the Dutch Commissioners. They in- 
terrupted every operation, and it was only 
by the greatest possible exertion, and 
not always successfully, that he struggled 
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against interference on their part, which, | if this were the fact, we had no preponde- 


yielded to, would have been positively fatal | rance on the ocean. 


Take the other case- 


to his designs; it was only when those | of wooden vessels. So long as neither Eng- 
gentlemen were virtually superseded that land nor any of the great Powers of the 
he was able to operate with any effect. It Continent were furnished adequately with 
appeared to him (Mr. Newdegate) that the iron-clad vessels, why, then, the position 


present position of that House was not | remained the same as before. 


satisfactory to the country; for its inter- 
ference had, as it appeared to him, ren- 
dered the fortifications round Portsmouth 
rather a source of danger than of defence, 


owing to the uncertainty which prevailed | 


as to the mode in which the entrance from 
the Channel to the port was to be guarded. 
His objection to this hesitation and pro- 
posed change of plan rested entirely upon 
naval grounds. One thing was certain— 
that at present we had no adequate supply 
of mail-clad ships. Another thing, also, 
was certain—one Power on the Continent 
was more advanced than ourselves in that 
supply. But beyond this, suppose it were 
decided to defend Portsmouth with these 
vessels, and we were in danger of an inva- 
sion, let the House consider for one moment 
the state of terror that would prevail in 
every commercial port in England; let 
them consider the pressure upon the Go- 
vernment, the pressure upon the naval 
‘authorities, to send iron-clad vessels to the 
protection of every commercial port. Pro- 
bably there would be great uncertainty as 
to the point of attack. If we relied on 
iron-clad vessels for such protection, such 
would be the pressure of the demand that 
in all probability many of these vessels 
would be withdrawn from that arsenal at 
the very period when their protection would 
be most needed. Now, there was this in 
favour of forts, that they could not be re- 
moved. Though we had maintained our 
superiority with wooden ships, the balance 
was rather against us, as compared with 
France, so far as iron vessels were con- 
cerned ; and as he conceived it improbable 
that that balance would be for some time 
redressed, he, for one, had heard with the 
greatest possible regret, that Government 
had thought fit to postpone the construction 
of the forts at Spithead, which, even if 
insufficient by themselves, would, at all 
events, have diminished the demand of 
Portsmouth on our scanty fleet of iron-clad 
vessels. He did not think there was any- 
thing in present circumstances to render 
ivasion more improbable than two years 
ago. Were we to consider that for the fu- 
ture wooden vessels were useless? In that 
case our effective navy was reduced to our 
iron-clad vessels. It was notorious, that 
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But we had 
a preponderance of wooden vessels, en- 
dangered by the introduction of these 
mail-clad steamers. What was there in 
those circumstances which should ren- 
der invasion one whit more improbable 
than it was two years ago? He ad- 
mitted the force of the argument of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Evesham 
(Sir Henry Willoughby). The House 
ought to insist upon full accounts being 
furnished, and that works such as those at 
Portsmouth should not be left incomplete 
—because there was an old saying that 
‘* fools build houses and wise men live in 
them ;”’ and it appeared to him that we 
had rendered the present position of Ports- 
mouth most dangerous—more dangerous 
to ourselves, if possessed by an enemy, 
than when unfortified, and that we were 
bound to adopt any means, whether by for- 
tifications towards the sea, or by some other 
means, to close the port against an ene- 
my. Believing invasion possible, it was 
his firm conviction that Government were 
fully justified in undertaking these fortifi- 
cations. The progress of modern agricul- 
ture had rendered the whole face of the 
country much easier for the operations of 
an invading army than it was before. 
The country was far easier to traverse 
than of old; the roads were multiplied, 
and they were better; and it would be 
far more difficult to intercept an enemy. 
Besides this, the experience of the Ame- 
rican campaign had shown that it was not 
so easy for 50,000 or 100,000 men to break 
up a railway, so as to render it totally 
useless to a pursuing force, as had been 
conceived ; that injury to a railway might 
be repaired by the exertions of a like body 
of men much more rapidly than was for- 
merly conceived; for the labour of years 
expended on the construction of a railway 
could not be annihilated by the sudden 
action even of a powerful force. Thus, 
although one army might partially break 
up railway communication, another army 
could restore it, not, it was true, to be so 
safe or so convenient a mode of transit as 
before, but still so as to render it avail- 
able for the purpose of conveyance in a 
period deemed impossible before the expe- 
rience of the American campaign had been 
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acquired. Therefore, we still had before 
us this fact—that, internally, this country 
was relatively much weaker than it was ; 
that if a force were landed on our shores, 
the means of communication which were 
boasted on one hand as affording the op- 
portunity for the concentration of our 
forces might, on the other, be turned 
against us, and that, too, just as it might 
be our object to gain time. ll these 
facts, then, combined to prove that the 
internal defensibility of this country was 
much less than it was ; and he rejoiced to 
hear the highest military authority state 
the other day, in another place, a justifi- 
cation of the expenditure which had been 
incurred on the fortifications of Ports- 
mouth and at Dover — a justification 
which he (Mr. Newdegate) fully expected, 
but of which he was not certain—namely, 
that the fortifications of those two points 
@’appui formed part of the scheme which 
the late Duke of Wellington left as a legacy 
to his country for the defence of the 
Capitol. After that statement he hoped 
we should no longer be told that those 
fortifications would be worthless. We 
had the highest possible authority for 
believing that those places formed part of 
the system of defence recommended by 
the great hero, the details of which the 
Government would forgive him for saying 
he thought they would do well to develop 
more clearly to the understanding of the 
House of Commons. If the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government intended 
the House to proceed calmly and delibe- 
rately to support him in establishing an 
adequate system of defence, he would do 
well again to convince the country that 
they were not wasting their money upon 
scattered fortifications, half complete in 
one direction, and unfinished in another ; 
but that, taking the fortifications one by 
one, the House and the Government were, 
in a business-like manner, step by step, 
completing the task which the country, 
so far as this great question of national 
defence was concerned, had sent their 
Members to the House to perform. 

Mrz. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, that in 
his opinion the hesitation of Parliament 
on this subject arose from the original 
question not having been fairly brought 
before the House and fully discussed. 
Important documents had only very lately 
been put into their hands; and he referred 
in particular to the Return which had 
been laid on the table that morning, 
which showed that in this matter the 


Mr, Newdegate 
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House of Commons was called upon to be 
the mere registrars of the acts of the 
Government. The course pursued by the 
Government in entering into contracts had 
been most unconstitutional. If the Go- 
vernment had the power to make these 
contracts, the House might as well give 
up what power they might be supposed to 
possess. Had the Government power to 
enter into contracts before the Votes were 
agreed to? Was Parliament merely to 
register the decisions of the Government? 
Having got the £2,000,000 voted two 
years ago, they at once bought or con- 
tracted for all the land comprised in the 
scheme; and by beginning a variety of 
the projected works put themselves in a 
position of saying to the House of Com- 
mons, ‘‘ We have commenced the work; 
and if we don’t proceed, there will be so 
much money thrown away.” The con- 
tracts entered into included not only the 
£2,000,000 voted in 1860, but forestalled 
all the money for which Parliament was 
now asked. Nearly all the Gentlemen 
who had addressed the House seemed to 
take for granted that it was in the 
power of the enemy to invade this country; 
and he was glad to hear a galiant Admiral 


‘‘pooh-pooh” the idea that an enemy could. 


easily effect a landing on our shores, 
The conclusion at which he arrived two 
years ago, and which induced him to vote 
in the minority of thirty-nine against the 
Bill of that day—‘“ the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles” they were called, and he believed 
their orthodoxy would one day be estab- 
lished—was based entirely on the Report 
of the Commissioners. They said the 
mode of warfare was so altered that the 
next war must be most destructive; that 
such must be the nature of a conflict on 
the seas that even victory would be nearly 
tantamount to a defeat. There was but 
one country from which an invasion could 
come, and in that country there were only 
two ports where an armament could be 
collected for the purpose. In the event of 
war, we should have fleets which would 
watch those ports. In short, he looked 
upon the idea of invasion as quite chime- 
rical, and hoped the country would not 
consent to the building of any more forts. 
Sir JOHN HAY said, that the opinion 
of the House had been formed upon the 
suggestion of the Government that these 
fortifications had been recommended by 
the Defence Commissioners for the defence 
of the country. But that was not the 
case. He had been examined as a witness 
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before the Commissioners, and he had 
yentured to reply to some questions by 
asking others. One of those questions 
directed the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to a point which had already been 
mentioned in that House—namely, that 
if an enemy were to land upon our shores, 
would he not march straight upon the 
capital without wasting time in attacking 
the outports? He also ventured to say, 
that if there were to be a great outlay for 
the defence of the country, the plan re- 
commended by the hon. Member for Ayr- 
shire (Sir James Fergusson) appeared to 
be the plan which ought to be carried out 
first. But, said the Defence Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘the defence of the country is 
not referred to us; we are required to re- 

rt on the defences of Dover, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Devonport, and Cork.” The 
Defence Commissioners had not received 
fair play. The whole onus of these re- 
commendations had been thrown upon 
them; but the question of the defence of 
the country, which was the question be- 
fore the House, was not referred to them. 
They had been desired to report upon the 
defence of certain points, and they had 
reported what they considered necessary 
for the defence of those points. Before 
proceeding further with this measure, the 
Government ought to state how it was 
they called upon the House to vote large 
sums of money for the defence of the 
country upon the authority of the Com- 
missioners, whose Report did not at all 
apply to that subject? He would not go 
into the question of the defences for the 
outports. In his evidence he had ex- 
pressed his objections to the substitution 
of forts for ships, and he would only now 
call attention to the fact that our navy was 
not in a proper state of preparedness ; that 
the vessels we had were not the proper 
‘class of vessels required for the defence of 
the country; and therefore it was the 
present duty of that House and the Go- 
vernment to apply all their energies 
to the effectiveness of our first line of 
defence. 

Sm GEORGE LEWIS: The Amend- 
ment which the hon. and gallant Member 
(Sir F. Smith) has moved is substantially 
for Returns of certain facts which have 
already been reported to the House, and 
which are now upon our table. The hon. 


and gallant Member proposes that there 
should be laid before the House Returns 
showing the original and every subsequent 
estimate for each work recommended by 
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the Defence Commissioners. There is upon 
the table a Return of the estimate for 
each work that has been adopted by the 
Government which is either in progress 
or in contemplation. That furnishes the 
substance, and more appropriately than 
the words of the Amendment, of the 
information he desires to have. The hon. 
Member then asks for “the amount of 
every contract for each work.” That has 
been already returned. Then he wishes 
to know ‘ what proportion of each work 
is completed ;” and his Motion concludes 
with asking ‘what inconvenience or 
injury to the public service would result 
from the postponement of any of the pro- 
jected works.” Now, it is competent for 
an hon. Member to call upon the Govern- 
ment to produce facts which may be in 
their possession, but it is not a usual 
nor, as I think, a desirable practice to call 
upon them to express opinions in a Re- 
turn. The question whether inconvenience 
or injury would result is not a fact, but a 
matter of opinion, which may be debated 
in the House, but which cannot be reduced 
to a numerical form, or properly stated 
in a Return. I think the House will 
see that so far as it is possible to com- 
ply with the Returns asked for, the infor- 
mation sought is already upon the table, 
and therefore it is not in'my power to 
assent to the Amendment. But there are 
certain other points to which attention 
has been called in the course of this de- 
bate. There haye been two objections 
made to the course of the Government. 
Upon the one hand, it is said that the 
attention of the Government has been too 
much limited to particular localities and 
to particular works, and that they have 
not taken a sufficiently comprehensive 
view of the defences of the country; that 
the defences of the country was not a 
question that was referred to the Commis- 
sioners; that they only reported upon the 
best mode of defending particular arsenals 
and ports, and not upon the general de- 
fences of the country. I am unable to 
distinguish between the country and the 
most important places in the country 
which require defences. Because, what 
is the country? The country is made u 

of those places which are most easily at- 
tacked and in which the most valuable 
property—those means and instruments 
which are most efficient for defence are 
to be found. Those places are our naval 
arsenals, and it is impossible to distinguish 
for practical purposes between the defence 
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of the country and the defence of our 
naval arsenals. Therefore I cannot ad- 
mit the force of the objections, that the 
Government have taken too narrow a view, 
in limiting it to particular spots. Then, 
on the other hand, it is said that they 
have exceeded their powers, inasmuch as 
they have extended contracts beyond the 
limit fixed by the House two years ago. 
The Government have acted upon the 
usual practice in respect to continuous 
works for which Votes in Supply are 
made. They have not paid away money 
in excess of the grant of £2,000,000; but, 
as the Returns show, they have not ex- 
pended the £2,000,000 for which credit 
was given. But in works of this kind, 
where a large estimate is made at the 
beginning, and where a grant is made by 
the House avowedly in the nature of an 
instalment or portion only of a larger 
sum to be hereafter voted, it is the invari- 
able practice of the Executive to make 
the contracts in the form which would 
be most advantageous to the public ser- 
vice, although they may somewhat ex- 
ceed the exact amount actually granted. 
[‘‘No.”] An hon. Gentleman says ‘‘ No,” 
but I can assure him that that is the 
constant practice in regard to public 
works for which annual Votes are taken 
in Committee of Supply, and that the 
contracts are not limited to the precise 
sum for which credit has been already 
voted. The practice followed in the case 
of the present works has in no respect 
been less strict than that followed in the 
case of works executed under Votes taken 
in Committee of Supply. Under these 
circumstances, I-trust the House will see 
that the ordinary rule has been adhered 
to, and that there is no reason for censur- 
ing the Government on account of the 
course they have adopted. With regard 
to the form of the Bill itself, it gives the 
House exactly the same opportunity of 
discussion and the same information as 
is afforded in Committee of Supply. The 
Returns now on the table are precisely in 
the shape in which Returns are presented 
as the foundation of Votes in Committee 
of Supply. But when the Appropriation 
Act is passed, the different items are col- 
lected together into one vote; and the 
practice in respect to tying up the hands 
of the Government is exactly similar, 
and by no means more strict than it is in 
respect to the schedule of this Bill; be- 
cause the schedule of this Bill, when it 
becomes an Act of Parliament, is an ap- 
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propriation of the sums mentioned in it 
to the different places set opposite each 
name. For example, all the works under 
the head of ‘‘ Portsmouth” must be exe- 
cuted out of the money set against the 
name of Portsmouth. And if that money 
were voted in Committee of Supply, the 
different items would be collected in one 
Vote under the head of ‘ Works,” and 
there would be no separate appropriation 
except the Appropriation Act for the dif- 
ferent places to which those sums apply. 
Therefore, in fact, the practice is more 
strict under this Bill than if the money 
were voted in Committee of Supply. An 
observation was made by an hon. Gentle- 
man as to the probability of invasion in 
consequence of the introduction of steam 
connected with iron-plated vessels. Now, 
it is impossible to lay down any abstract 
principle with respect to the liability of 
this country to invasion. It was remark- 
ed, I think, by some hon. Gentleman that 
we had a greater facility for repelling in- 
vasion through our power of sending large 
bodies of men to a given point of our 
coast by railway; but then it is to be 
remembered that that power equally ap- 
plies to the enemy. The enemy has also 
the means of massing his men in the inte- 
rior, and of bringing them down to the 
coast at a short notice, so as to deceive 
and mislead the Power on whose shores 
he wishes to land. As to a squadron of 
wooden transports having to cross the 
Channel, no doubt, if you suppose that 
an iron-clad steamer ran in among them, 
they would be exposed to great danger of 
being destroyed. But if such a squadron 
were to cross the Channel, they would pro- 
bably be convoyed, and they might have 
vessels as strong and as well-plated as 
their opponents, and with equal chances 
of escaping unhurt. It seems to me, 
therefore, when you consider the facilities 
afforded by steam, coupled with the nar- 
rowness of the Channel, that it is impos- 
sible to lay down any general principle as 
to our liability to invasion. It is a mat- 
ter the chances of which each hon. Gentle- 
man must calculate for himself; but I 
think it would be extreme confidence and 
rashness to deny the possibility of our 
shores being invaded by a considerable 
armed force. I believe I have now ad- 
verted to the principal topics of a general 
nature that have been touched upon in 
the course of this debate. It was stated 
by my noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston), 
in the remarks he made on a former even- 
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ing, that the Resolution to which the 
House agreed was, in fact, merely the 
foundation of a Bill, and would not pledge 
the House to any approval of its principle. 
We have now reached the stage when the 
House is asked to assent, not to the de- 
tails, but to the general principles of the 
measure. Those hon. Members who think 
it advisable that the plan solemnly sanc- 
tioned by the House two years ago should 
continue to be acted upon will give their 
votes in favour of the second reading of 
this Bill. Those who think that that 
plan should be at once abandoned will 
give their votes against it. As to indi- 
vidual works and individual forts, upon 
which remarks have been made to-night, 
I believe I should be exceeding the proper 
limits of debate on the second reading of 
a Bill if I were now to enter upon those 
questions. The Committee is the fitting 
occasion for the discussion of such details. 
I trust the House will therefore be in- 
clined to agree, without further delay, to 
the second reading of this measure, and 
will reserve for the next stage the consi- 
deration of those more minute and parti- 
cular points which will then come more 
properly under its examination. 

Coronen SYKES could not give his 
assent to the second reading of this Bill. 
He did not object to our docks and naval 
arsenals being fortified against a coup de 
main, but he did object to the multitude 
of fortifications proposed, comprising se- 
venty separate works, the estimate for 
which was £5,680,006! Moreover, it 
seemed to him, as an old soldier, that as 
we had hitherto dispensed with extensive 
defensive works, it was unworthy of the 
descendants of the men who fought at 
Crecy, Agincourt, Ramillies, Blenheim, 
Waterloo, and on a hundred fields in 
India, that it should now be thought 
necessary to stand behind stone walls 
to defend ourselves against any enemy. 
Moreover, we already had more forti- 
fications than we had soldiers to man 


them, and it was most impolitic to in- 


crease the number of such works. The 
proposed lines at Portsmouth alone would 
require 30,000 men to defend them, 
and the lines at Plymouth would need as 
many more; and it might well be asked 
how the other works were to be manned. 
Again, the proposed fortifications were 
unnecessarily expensive, and for many of 
them the Maximilian tower might: be 
substituted. The city of Lintz, on the 
Danube, was defended by a succession of 
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these isolated towers, each of which was 
sunk within a ditch, covered by a glacis, 
and nothing was visible above it but a 
small part of the parapet. These towers, 
armed with a couple of traversing Arm- 
strong guns, would command a distance of 
three or four miles: each could only be 
taken by regular approaches and by throw- 
ing the counterscarp into the ditch. Hon. 
Members might form their own judgment 
of their value by inspecting models both 
of the towers and of the defences of Lintz, 
in the Museum of the United Service 
Institution. Such works would not cost 
one-twentieth of the expense, and would 
be ten times more efficacious than the 
fortifications now under discussion. No 
enemy would attempt to invade this coun- 
try with less than one hundred thousand 
men, and such a force could not be 
transported, with all its accompaniments, 
in fewer than one hundred large ships. 
We knew in this country everything that 
went on in France. It would be impossi- 
ble, therefore, for the French to make any 
great preparations without Her Majesty’s 
Government being informed of them; so 
that even if we had no fleet in the Chan- 
nel at all, we should have time to collect 
one after hostile preparations had been 
commenced. But why should we be with- 
out one? We had always been able to 
command the Channel, and could do so 
still. Under these circumstances he should 
vote against the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Coronet DUNNE said, he would not 
vote for the second reading if he believed 
that by so doing he was pledging himself 
to the plan of the Government in its en- 
tirety; but he did not take that view. 
The House had never pledged themselves 
to a particular plan. All they had ever 
gone the length of saying was, that they 
would grant any money which they be- 
lieved to be necessary to provide for the 
defences of the country. The plan now 
before them might be a good one or it 
might be a bad one; but he should like to 
see it supported by a greater weight of 
authority. A plan supported by the opi- 
nion of the most eminent military men in 
the country would command confidence, 
and would receive the approval of the 
country. Isolated defences for particular 
localities were matters for the considera- 
tion of engineers. The House of Com- 
mons was not the place to discuss military 
details; and there was no general plan 
before them for the defence of the country. 
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He had put on the paper an Amendment, 
asking the House to recommend the Go- 
vernment to appoint a Commission, com- 
posed of the best officers in the ua ( 
men of the highest reputation. At 
iat late hour he would not move his 
Amendment; but he believed the course 
it proposed was the only one which would 
give satisfaction to the country; and he 
therefore hoped the noble Lord at the head 
of the Govertiment would consider the 
propriety of getting a general plan of de- 
fence prepared under the authority of men 
like Lord Seaton, Lord Clyde, Sir Hew 
Ross, Sir John Burgoyne, and other offi- 
cers of their high reputation. He did 
not by any means wish to underrate the 
talents and opinions of the members of 
the Defence Committee; but he thought 
better opinions than theirs might be 
had. A great deal had been said about 
vertical fire, but to his mind the effect of 
such firing at one thousand yards was 
exceedingly problematical, for we had no 
actual proof that its effects were such as 
some hon. Gentlemen seemed to suppose. 
Further inquiry on that subject, by com- 
petent authority, was necessary. He 
thought that the experience during the 
Russian campaign showed that an immense 
number of shells might be thrown into a 
city without doing much damage. One 
main objection to the fortifications now 
proposed was, that they did not purport to 


be designed upon a plan for the general: 


defence of the country; whilst in his opi- 
nion every defence of a particular spot 
should form part of some general system 
of defence. It would be out of the ques- 
tion to fortify the whole country at a cost 

roportionate to that now proposed to be 
incurred for harbours on the south coast. 
If it should turn out that the effects of 
vertical fire were such as were expected, 
we should then have to form our dock- 
yards in deep estuaries, and it would 
be useless to spend money on a place 
like Portsmouth. Though he should 
not trouble them with the Motion of 


which he had given notice, he did hope 


that the Government would take an 
opportunity of consulting eminent mili- 
tary men as to some general plan of de- 
fence. 

Mz, GRANT DUFF suggested whether 
the idea of making dockyards bomb-proof 
might not be worthy of consideration. 

Mr. HUBBARD said, his objections to 
the Bill were based on grounds of a dif- 
ferent character from those stated by other 
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hon, Members—he objected on financial 
grounds. The Bill of 1860 provided that 
the Government should have power to bor- 
row sufficient money upon terminable an- 
nuities, whereas they had never borrowed 
one farthing upon such annuities, and they 
never would so long as the income tax ex- 
isted; for capitalists would not lend their 
money to be confiscated by such a tax. 
Not getting the money from the capitalists, 
the Government had taken it from the say- 
ings banks, and it was rightthat the country 
should know this. On a former occasion 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer avoided 
the point of what he said as to savings 
banks money, by saying that there had 
been a mere transfer from the buying ac- 
count to the selling account; which was 
one of those convenient operations which 
were always within the power of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had 
£40,000,000 of money belonging to sav- 
ings banks; but, in truth, it was a most 
dangerous power to leave in the hands of 
a Finance Minister. If there was any 
real intention of paying off e loan in a 
term of years, there were only two means 
of doing so—either to make it repayable 
by annual instalments, capital and interest, 
or to do with respect to terminable annui- 
ties what they had done in the case of the 
loan to the landed proprietors in 1853. 
He wished the House to understand, if they 
passed this Bill, they would give their 
sanction to a further application of sav- 
ings banks money to the fortifications of 
the country. 

Mr. WHITE said, there was one great 
point which had been overlooked in the 
present discussion. It was admitted on all 
hands that we were in a transition state 
as regarded our means of carrying on mari- 
time war. For a long time we had had 
recourse for the manufacture of the steam- 
engines of our navy to private firms; it 
occurred to him that the hulls also should 
be built by private contract; and if that 
were done, there would no longer be a 
national necessity for such an accumulation 
of stores and naval requisites as we had now 
in our dockyards, and therefore it would 
cease to be a matter of vital importance 
that we should incur enormous expenses 
for fortifying our dockyards and arse- 
nals. There was, however, great repug- 
nance to abolishing the establishments 
in the dockyards, on account of the vast 
patronage which they placed in the hands 
of the Government. Fortifications had 
never yet preserved any country. On 4 
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former occasion he had béen reminded 
by the noble Lord that many fortifications 
had been erected on the Continent since 
the great European wars. He had taken 
the trouble to go through the statistics of 
the matter, and he found that there was 
not a single fortification now in existence 
which did not exist before those wats, 
though some of them might have been 
improved. There was another reason, 
however, why he should vote against the 
Bill. The preamble recited that they 
“cheerfully granted” £1,200,000 for 
those works; but as that was not a true 
statement as far as he was concerned, if he 
stood alone he would take the sense of the 
House against the Bill. 

Sir MORTON PETO said, it seemed to 
be assumed by the supporters of the Bill, 
first, that we had lost the command of the 
Channel; and, secondly, that the enemy 
must come to the forts to be attacked. If 
he looked back to the year 1855, when an 
adjoining country, taught by actual ex- 
perience, ceased to expend any more mo- 
ney upon useless ships, while our own 
country afterwards spent in seven years 
£30,000,000 in what was ackiiowledged 
to be a useless manner, he thought there 
was some cause of alarm. But, on the 


other hand, if he looked to what might be 
done by the Government if their energies 
were properly directed, there could not be 
the slightest doubt of our ability to retain 


the command of the Channel. With re- 
spect to invasion, had the House forgotten 
the difficulties which the allied armies 
experienced in landing at Eupatoria, in 
the beginning of the Crimean war; and if 
the enemy had been on the alert, and had 
attacked. the transports with one or two 
vessels, how very different the result of 
the expedition might have been? Looking 
to France, with only two ports which we 
could have any reason to dread—Cherbourg 
and Brest—if the vigilance, the bravery, 
and the ability of our fleet in past years 
were to be taken as a criterion, assuredly 
we should be able to watch those places 
and prevent a surprise. With regard to 
the question of the forts themselves, we 
had the evidence of Sir William Arm- 
strong to the fact that we had no gun at 
present which would produce any effect 
upon an iron-plated ship at more than 200 
yards; and therefore they were now asked 
to spend a sum of money which might be 
absolutely thrown away. He contended 
that these forts could not be considered 
the defences of the country, but merely 
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the defences of small and isolated portions 
of the country. The Secretary to the 
Admiralty had said that those who were 
called upon to vote against the second 
reading were called upon to vote against 
the solemn Resolution of the House last 
year. His complaint was that they had 

ad no solemn Resolution of the House 
last year, and he therefore felt they were 
right in now debating whether they were 
justified in making this addition to the 
expenses of the country without looking 
into every individual item. In the debate 
in another place Dover had been referred 
to. What was the state of things with 
regard to Dover? At the present moment 
whatever fortifications we might have 
there, an enemy could approach within a 
sufficient distance of the Admiralty pier 
to batter it down, while with all our forti- 
fications and all our intrenched camps 
we could not touch their vessels—a vessel 
might come even within 300 yards of the 
pier and we could not touch her. Besides, 
it was admitted that these forts would not 
diminish the number of the floating de- 
fences, and therefore he could not see how 
they would conduce to economy. With 
regard to Portsdown Hill, he would ask 
the House if they had forgotten Torres 
Vedras and the Crimea, where large works 
had been executed in so short a time? He 
believed, that if ever the country was in 
peril of invasion, a series of earthworks 
could be constructed on Portsdown Hill 
perfectly sufficient to repel the assault of 
any foreign army. He really did not see, 
therefore, why the House should now 
feel itself called upon to expend a large 
sum on fortifications intended to protect a 
dockyard of which no one could predict 
the future ; and this, let him say, was a 
most important matter. Those were the 
most important points to defend which 
were the most intimately connected with 
the resources of the country, and Ports- 
mouth could never be one of them. If, 
however, they fortified it on the scale pro- 
posed, where were they to obtain means to 
defend the Mersey, the Clyde, the Thames, 
the safety cf which would really be of the 
most vital consequence to the country? 
If 80,000 or 90,000 men were placed in 
the forts and lines of circumvallation 
proposed, it would be impossible to allot 
the requisite number of troops to other 
parts of the country. Again, he would 
remind the House that nothing was pro- 
posed for Scotland, and nothing for Ire- 
land, save at Cork. Let him recall to 
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their recollection that there were 300 
miles of coast on which a hostile landing 
could be effected, and they must see the 
folly of lavishing the resources of the 
country upon one or two isolated points. 
Then, again, let them consider the present 
condition of naval gunnery. No one re- 
spected Sir William Armstrong more than 
he, but still he could not forget that the 
country had spent under Sir William’s 
direction no less than £3,000,000 on new 
ordnance, although up to 600 yards the 
old 68-pounder was admitted to be su- 
perior to Sir William’s 110-pounder. He 
had no hesitation in saying, that if a war 
broke out to-morrow, Sif William Arm- 
strong’s ordnance would not be that which 
would be recommended by the noble Lord 
(Lord C. Paget) for the broadside guns of 
our fleets. He would admit that the 
House was bound to defer to the greater 
authority of military and naval Members, 
but his opinion had been corroborated by 
those of the hon. and gallant Members 
for Chatham and Wakefield. The House 
ought, therefore, to hesitate before it voted 
money for the objects proposed by this 
Bill. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
nothing was more fallacious than the argu- 
ment that because the Government was 


largely availing itself of the skill and 
enterprise of private shipbuilders, the 
Royal dockyards were therefore becom- 


ing proportionally useless. They were 
required for fitting, refitting, repairing, 
and docking ships and repairing their en- 
gines, which every one knew easily got 
out of order and required great care. 
Government dockyards were, in fact, more 
necessary than ever; for just in proportion 
as the navy became a steam navy, the 
ships required more docking and repair. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Sir M. 
Peto) was one of the great advocates for 
iron ships; but they required more dock- 
ing than any others. His hon. and gallant 
Friend (Colonel Sykes) had found fault 
with the forts on Portsdown Hill, and 
said the Government ought to build Max- 
imilian towers. But Bomarsund had been 
taken in the last war because it had been 
defended by isolated towers. As soon as 
one of these was taken, the whole place 
fell like a pack of cards. He believed 
that engineers had altered their opinion 
with regard to the merits of these iso- 
lated towers. Our dockyards had always 
been fortified. Portsmouth had been 
fortified from the most ancient times, 
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and had always been made safe against 
enemy’s ships. He trusted the House 
would not be led away by any arguments 
against rendering Portsmouth secure. As 
the range of artillery was extended, so it 
would be necessary to extend the system 
of fortification, if they wished to secure 
the safety of the Royal dockyards and 
arsenals, and he was confident Parliament 
would not refuse whatever was necessary 
for meeting the altered requirements of 
the times. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I cannot 
allow the House to go to a division on the 
second reading without making a few ob- 
servations on some of the objections urged 
in the course of this debate. In the first 
place, as has been stated by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, the 
necessity of fortifying our dockyards was 
deliberately and solemnly affirmed by the 
House two years ago by a very large ma- 
jority ; the House, therefore, is not taken 
by surprise, as has been stated by some 
hon. Gentlemen. But the House will re- 
collect that the principle of this Bill was 
urged upon the Government two years 
ago. It was advocated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Horsman) in a very eloquent speech, and 
the House was only satisfied by a promise 
on the part of the Government that they 
would take the matter into their con- 
sideration, and that they hoped to make 
a proposal on the subject in the following 
Session. The principle, therefore, was de- 
liberately affirmed by the House; and if 
the House should now go back from it, and 
declare that it is not necessary to continue 
these fortifications, they would be reversing 
that which they deliberately affirmed two 
years ago. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Wakefield (Sir John 
Hay) has complained that that which was 
referred to the Commissioners was not the 
general defence of the country, but only 
the defence of these dockyards. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
M. Peto) also complained that we do not 
ask for money wherewith to defend the 
country. We do not pretend to fortify the 
country. No one pretends to surround 
the island with a wall of defence, or to 
make fortifications whereby to defend the 
whole country. A plan for the defence of 
London has been proposed, but we have 
not adopted it. The country and the 
capital must be defended by men—b 
troops on the field, and by battle; and 
do not doubt that that defence would be 
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very complete if the necessity ever arose. 
But that which the House appeared re- 
solved on even before we made our pro- 
position, was to defend certain vulnerable 
points on which the existence of our navy, 
and therefore of our maritime superiority 
depends—the dockyards. All these de- 
fences are simply to defend the dockyards. 
They might be defended either by men 
alone, or by men and fortifications com- 
bined; but if you defend them by men 
alone, then you must have a much larger 
force to meet the enemy in the field than 
would be sufficient behind fortifications. 
An hon. and gallant Gentleman (Colonel 
Sykes) has stated that the volunteers and 
troops of this country would never skulk 
behind walls and fortifications, and that 
we should meet the enemy in the field. 
That is all very well if you are equal in 
number; but when you have a very small 
peace establishment compared with the 
establishments of other countries, and 
when you are liable to meet an attack 
suddenly and before you have time to 
augment your establishments, and put 
them on the footing necessary for war, 
then it is no disparagement to the bravery 
of our troops to say that it is fair to give 
them the advantage by which science and 
military art make a small force equal to 
a greater. These works are of two de- 
scriptions. Some are for the purpose of 
meeting attack from the sea; others for 
the purpose of meeting attack from the 
land. Now, some Gentlemen say that it 
is absurd and nonsensical to think of in- 
vasion. With all respect and deference to 
them, that opinion seems to me most non- 
sensical andabsurd. Why, really, can any 
man who respects his audience gravely tell 
the people of England that invasion is im- 
possible? Look at the history of this 
country. Few countries have been oftener 
threatened with invasion than this island. 
We were in great danger of invasion in 
the time of the late war with France, and 
I believe that nothing saved this country 
from invasion then but the battle of Tra- 
falgar. It is said that you cannot be in- 
vaded, because no enemy could land a large 
force within the given time. What did 
the French do, about three years ago, 
when a large body of men was sent to 
Italy? Ofcourse hon. Gentlemen recol- 
lect the rapidity with which that large 
foree was despatched from Toulon and 
Marseilles, and was landed with the ut- 
most facility, together with all their guns 
and ammunition. Then it is said that it 
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is all very well to land in a port, but that 
landing on the coast is a very difficult 
operation ; and that when we landed in 
the Crimea, if there had been a few guns 
to resist us, the landing could not have 
been effected. If that is the case, then I 
say give us the guns to defend the places 
likely to be attacked, and do not disparage 
the forts placed in a position to pre- 
vent the landing of an enemy. People 
talk of 100,000 men landing; but it is 
not necessary to land 100,000 men in 
one place to destroy the dockyards; for 
supposing Portsmouth to be open, then, 
if 20,000 men were landed there, 20,000 
at Plymouth, 20,000 in Ireland, and 
20,000 made diversions elsewhere, I should 
like to know whether, considering the 
small garrisons put into those places un- 
assisted by works, the dockyards would 
not be destroyed, and with them all our 
power at sea to defend the commerce and 
coasts of the country. The greater part 
of these works are for the purpose of 
protecting the dockyards from an enemy 
landing in the neighbourhood and attack- 
ing them by land. As to a force landing 
at Chichester, and performing a long and 
laborious march to the top of Portsdown 
Hill, that, it is said, no person could 
think of. Those who argue so had better 
leave these questions to be decided by 
military authorities, and they will not 
take that view. It has been said that 
we are safe from any attack, because the 
attack could only come from two places— 
Brest and Cherbourg. Is there, then, no 
such place as Toulon or L’Orient, and are 
the two former ports the only ports from 
which a hostile fleet could sail? It has 
been said that the application of steam 
power on board of vessels has made the 
blockading of a foreign port more easy. 
On the contrary, it has rendered it infi- 
nitely more difficult and uncertain, be- 
cause the ships of the blockading squadron 
must be perpetually returning to this 
country to replenish their coal. They 
carry coal for about ten days; and the 
force must, of course, be of such an 
amount as to make allowances for ves- 
sels coming here and going back again. 
On the other hand, the ships watching to 
break the blockade, being propelled by 
steam, are independent of the weather 
and of tides; and, seizing their opportu- 
nity, might come out in the evening, cross 
the Channel in the course of the night, 
and be upon our shores next morning. 
Steam therefore, instead of giving facili- 
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ties for blockades, only gives facilities to 
the blockaded force to come out and 
reach: the place it intends to arrive at. 
Then some hon. Gentlemen think the 
works at Portsdown Hill unnecessary. 
On the one hand, they say that the 
works are founded on antiquated no- 
tions, and that all the improvements 
which have been made in artillery and 
in the instruments of war are overlooked. 
Now, our works are precisely founded on 
principles connected with the improve- 
ments in the art of war; and Portsdown 
Hill offers an example of this, because in 
former times the dockyards could scarcely 
be damaged from it, but in consequence of 
the new range of artillery it has become 
a position whence an enemy might de- 
stroy the dockyard. Some hon. Gentle- 
men maintain that field-works would be 
sufficient, and mention has been made of 
Sebastopol and other places in connection 
with this subject. Field-works are good 
things, undoubtedly, when there is a large 
body of men behind them ; but field-works, 
as military men know, can be assaulted 
and run into, and there requires to be 
behind them a force nearly equal to that 
which attacks them. But when you have 
counterscarps and glacis, and the other 


arrangements of fortified places, you can- 
not take them if at all well defended; and 
therefore, if you want a small number of 
men, less disciplined than the attacking 
force, to maintain themselves in any posi- 
tion, you must give them all the advan- 
tages which science supplies in the art 


of defence. With regard to Sebastopl, it 
should be recollected that there was an 
immense atmy behind Sebastopol, as large 
or larger than the attacking army, and 
each party took about three weeks to pre- 
pare. Now, if an attack were suddenly 
made on any of our ports—on Portsmouth 
or Plymouth—I do not think that the 
enemy would give us three weeks to pre- 
pare our defences. We must have them 
ready beforehand, and therefore it is vain 
to say that field-works would stand in 
lieu of fortifications. You would not, in 
a case of emergency, have time to make 
them; and when made, they would not 
rive the same advantage to a force less 
disciplined than the attacking army as 
fortifications. My hon. Friend who spoke 
last (Sir M. Peto) said that we ought to 
abandon our dockyards; that they are 
unnecessary, and that we ought to have 
nothing but iron ships, and that these are 
best constructed in private yards. I have 
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heard the example of America often quoted 
as a model for imitation in this country ; 
and it is but very recently that the Go- 
vernment of America announced their in- 
tention of establishing great naval arse- 
nals on the Mississippi and elsewhere for 
the construction in Government arsenals 
of iron ships. They distinctly stated that 
they did not wish to trust to private en- 
terprise for the purpose. We do not fol- 
low that example in all respects; but as 
my noble Friend (Lord C. Paget) has 
stated, building a ship is one thing and 
keeping it in repair another; and that 
though you can build in private yards, 
you cannot send ships to private yards 
from time to time for repairs. I will not 
now enter into the details of these fortifi- 
cations, as they will form the subject of 
discussion in Committee; but I hope the 
House will not be so forgetful of the 
public interst, and so unmindful of its 
duty, as to refuse to give a second reading 
to a Bill, the object of which is, not to 
defend the country, but to defend these 
dockyards, which are essential to the 
maintenance of our navy—that navy being 
necessary, as is admitted by everybody, 
for the existence of the country as an in- 
dependent nation. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Having so 
recently troubled the House on this sub- 
ject, I should not on the present occasion 
have spoken a word; but the noble Lord 
has made a speech so ‘‘horribly stuffed with 
epithets of war,” that I feel I should not be 
doing my duty as a Member of the British 
Parliament if I did not say a few words. 
It seems to be always supposed that any 
hon. Member who differs from the plan 
brought forward by the Government is 
insensible to the propriety of adequately 
defending the country. Now, at the out- 
set, I wish to set myself right with the 
Government, this House, and the country, 
and to state that if I thought the country 
was in peril, and that the plan of the 
noble Lord (for it is more his plan than 
the Commissioners’) would afford a good 
defence for the country, I, for one, would 
not grudge one penny of the money, but 
would be prepared to vote whatever was 
required. However, it is because I believe 
this plan to be bad and ineffective for the 
purpose that I am mindful of my duty to 
the country, and take exception to a very 
great portion of the plan. It has been 
assumed that we are only discussing the 
forts on Portsdown Hill; but, if I under- 
stand the Bill, it provides also for the 
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marine defences, not at Spithead, but at 
Plymouth. Hon. Members have discussed 
the subject as if there was to be at that 
place only one fort behind the breakwater, 
but there are really no less than eight 
forts, which we are about to adopt by 
passing the second reading of this Bill. 
I do not want to go into details, but 
speeches have been made to-night which 
require some notice. The hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
who appears to be the only person who 
comes up to the declaration in the pre- 
amble to this Bill in voting the money 
proposed “cheerfully,” has made some 
most extraordinary statements. He com- 
pared me to one of the Dutch Commis- 
sioners who thwarted Marlborough in his 
campaigns. I thought that his allusion 
was singularly infelicitous, for he might 
have remembered that there were Mem- 
bers of the British Parliament who not 
only thwarted Marlborough, but impeached 
him for peculations in his military capa- 
city, and also that Marlborough himself 
entertained a very extensive system for 
the defence of the country. I am no 
Dutch Commissioner thwarting Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I am a humble Mem- 
ber of Parliament endeavouring to do my 
duty. The hon. Member for Warwickshire 
went further. He made a speech more full 
of panic than I should have expected even 
from him. He not only contemplated a 
French army invading the country, but he 
actually discussed the question as to how 
we could break up our railways to prevent 
their advance, called our attention to the 
insufficient manner in which the Ameri- 
cans had destroyed theit railroads, and 
dwelt so forcibly upon the subject that I 
believe after his speech the female occu- 
oe of another place must have been 
ooking after their security. But we had 


another speech which astonished me still 


more than this. My hon. Friend the 
Member for Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) 
said that this was a question for military 
authority. I am quite content to leave it 
asa question of military authority; but I 
think that my hon. Friend can scarcely 
have read the evidence of Sir J. Burgoyne, 
who has given the strongest evidence 
against parts of this scheme. My hon. 
Friend went further, and said that the 
question was one of reliance upon a single 
man. He might have summed up his 
whole speéch in the first words of the 

neid, ‘‘ Arma virumque cano.” He says 
that we have got the noble Lord at the 
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head of the Government, and we are to 
agree to every expensive project of de- 
fence that he may recommend. I take 
exception to that doctrine. I have not so 
much reliance upon the noble Lord as a 
peace Minister. I believe, that if the coun- 
try was at war, such are the pugnacious 
propensities of the noble Lord, and such is 
his ability, that it would be necessary to 
have him in power; but I take exception 
to him as a peace Minister, and I do not 
think that after the speech which he has 
made to-night the House will be any more 
inclined to vote the enormous sum which 
he calls upon us to provide. He talks 
perpetually of invasion. He has again to- 
night talked of invasion as a possibility. 
And by the bye, he rather misrepresented 
my hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir M. Peto), who, he said, is calling 
upon the countty to vote fortifications for 
the whole kingdom. My hon. Friend 
never asked for anything of the sort. He 
objected to this plan, and he said, ‘‘ De- 
pend upon your navy; give us an iron 
navy and not a wooden navy,” but he 
never contemplated fortifications for the 
whole of this kingdom. But, says the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
‘Those who do not give proper credence 
to the idea of an immediate invasion are 
an ignorant set of people.” I have the 
happiness to be one of that ignorant set of 
people. I consider it a happiness to differ 
from the noble Lord on that point, and 
I am supported by very good company. 
There is a Member of the noble Lord’s Go- 
vernment who is likewise in a state of ig- 
norance. What did he say in 1852? He 
differed from the noble Lord on the sub- 
ject of granting £12,000,000 for the navy. 
The noble Lord on that occasion, ten years 
ago, ran this invasion panic, and what was 
the answer given by one of his particular 
friends and supporters >— 


“ Away with the delusion—away with this igno- 
minious panic of foreign invasion! I maintain, 
as I have already said, that the relative position 
of this country as regards other countries never 
was better than at the present moment. . . . 
What, I should like to know, is meant by the term 
‘sudden invasion,’ which is so often used, but with 
little consideration? The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Tiverton has defined it thus: ‘We have 
to provide,’ he says, ‘not against a danger which 
may happen in six or eight months, but which 
may happen in a month or a fortnight from the 
time when it is first apprehended.” I ask the 
House, and I ask the country, is it possible to 
admit this definition of the noble Lord? Let 
the House for one moment figure to itself the 
noble Lord sitting in Downing Street with all 
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the threads of European diplomacy, concentrated, 
like so many electric wires, in his Cabinet, and 
let the House then figure to itself the surprise 
of the noble Lord on being told that that day 
fortnight 150,000 men were to be landed on 
the shores of Britain. Do you think the noble 
Lord believes this to be possible? Not at all.” 
[8 Hansard, cxx., 1075, 1078.] 


That is the speech of the present Secre- 
tary for Ireland, who says that this is an 
ignorant assumption of the noble Lord. 
But the noble Lord has always said, and 
he repeated it to-night, that it would be 
possible for a French force to run over and 
land twenty thousand men here and twenty 
thousand men there in England. In the 
year 1852 he made the same statement, 
that it would be possible for the French 
to run over in one night. Let us hear a 
most important answer to that. Here is 
another ignorant person. This is Lord 
John Russell, the present Foreign Secre- 
tary—what he thinks of an invasion by 
fifty thousand men in one night— 

“T wish to state what I think is the danger 
to be encountered, because I do not wish to be 
mixed up with those who entertain apprehen- 
sions— 

He does not wish to be mixed up with 
them, you will remark. Well, he did not 
wish to be mixed up with them. 

“ T do not wish to be mixed up with those who 
entertain apprehensions of the sudden arrival in 
this country of 50,000 hostile troops in a single 
night, without notice of any kind being received 
in this country ; or that we shali ear of an army 
marching up to London without our having had 
any previous symptoms of hostility. These are 
notions which are founded upon panic, rather 
than on reasonable calculation.” [8 Hansard, 
exx., 1090.] 

That is the speech of the noble Lord the 
present Foreign Minister of this country 
attacking the noble Lord’s assumption 
that we were to be invaded in a single 
night. The noble Lord talked of this 
country been weaker in consequence of 
the introduction of steam. I will leave 
that matter on the unanswerable speech 
of the hon. and gallant Member for Devon- 
port, who told us clearly that steam had 
increased our facilities for defence. There- 
fore, if this is to be a matter of authority, 
as it has been put by the hon. Member for 
Bridgwater, who I am sorry did not hear 
that speech, I rely upon the opinion of 
the gallant Admiral, who tells us that 
steam has increased the power of defence 
of this country. The gallant Admiral 
came to rather an inconsistent conclusion, 
because, after attacking the whole scheme 
of fortifications, he said that he should 
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give his vote for the second reading of 
the Bill. His speech pointed against the 
whole plan as we have it before the House, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War said that this scheme 
was solemnly sanctioned by the House 
in the year 1860, and that has been 
reaffirmed by the noble Lord. Solemnly 
sanctioned and about to be ‘‘ cheerfully” 
voted. With what cheerfulness I leave 
the House to judge. But has the House, 
or have the noble Lord and the right hon. 
Gentleman, considered what has happened 
since 1860? Are we not in different cir- 
cumstances? Is not that minority of 
thirty-nine likely to be increased by the 
alteration which has taken place in the 
circumstances? Has not the whole sys- 
tem of the navy undergone a change since 
1860? Have we not got a different de- 
scription of vessel; and more, are we not 
about to get a different description of gun? 
And that brings me to the question— 
while we are fiddling about fortifications, 
and frightened with stories of fifty thou- 
sand Frenchmen coming in one night, 
what are we doing with regard to our ar- 
tillery? Are we not so bound up with 
that contract with Sir William Armstrong, 
that at this moment we have nothing but 
100-pounders, which he is continuing to 
make, and have not a naval gun to put 
into our ships fit to contend with any ene- 
my who may come across the Channel? 
If that be the case—if you neglect your 
ordnance in this, I do not like to say dis- 
graceful, but unpardonable way—I think 
that an enemy may come across the Chan- 
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nel, From the beginning of these debates, 


asin 1860, I have never been averse to 
the proper defence of this country—I say 
the proper defence of this country—but I 
do hold that the proper defence of this 
country depends upon the navy. The no- 
ble Lord is in the habit of making speeches 
about the navy, and telling us that the 
French exceed us in the number of iron- 
plated ships. If that be true, the noble 
Lord is not justified in allowing that mat- 
ter to remain where it is. If it be true 
that the French exceed us in naval force, 
instead of talking of fortifications on Ports- 
down Hill, he is bound to call upon us for 
a vote to put the navy in a proper condi- 
tion. Do not let the energies of the coun- 
try be wasted on bricks and mortar when 
we ought to be looking to the real defence 
of the country—to its iron navy. I was 
sorry to hear my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Colonel Sykes) recom- 
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mend to the Government a plan for the 
defence of the country by Maximilian 
forts. [‘‘ Hear,” and “No!”] I think 
that my hon. and gallant Friend said that 
the proper mode of defending Portsmouth 
would be by Maximilian forts. 

Coronet SYKES explained that he had 
said that independent forts would be better 
than a continuous fortification, and might 
be constructed at one-twentieth the ex- 
pense. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Never hav- 
ing seen, and knowing nothing of Maximi- 
ilian forts, I cannot recommend them. But 
I hope that the House will seriously turn 
their attention to this fact. It has been af- 
firmed by the noble Lord, who is in a po- 
sition to have the best information on this 
point, that the English navy is below that 
of France. If that be the case, I for one 
will support the noble Lord in putting that 
navy in such a position that it shall be 
not only on a par with but double the 
French navy. That is the position which 
every one whois mindful of his duty to 
his country would take; but when you 
come down to this House with false esti- 
mates—merely approximate estimates— 
calling upon the people to provide money 
for fortifications which are questionable at 


the best, and when at the same time you 
are neglecting your right arm, the navy, I 
say that the House is not doing its duty, 
nor is the noble Lord doing his duty to 
the country if such a state of things is 


allowed to continue. With reference to 
the Amendment before the House, moved 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Chatham (Sir F. Smith), I have only to 
say that I should have been much better 
pleased if he had moved the rejection of 
the Bill at its present stage. If I do not 
take that course, it is because I was not 
supported when I moved an Amendment 
on the introduction of the Bill, and because 
some of those works are in a state in 
which it might be desirable to finish them 
even on the ground of economy. But 
although I do not mean to move the re- 
jection of the Bill, I beg leave to give 
notice, that when it goes into Committee, 
I shall object to the construction of the 
fortifications at Portsdown Hill so far as 
they are uninitiated at the present moment. 
I may say that I am also opposed to the 
House and the country being led away 
by a false system of finance—I mean the 
system of annuities; because, if we were 
called upon to vote out of the annual 
taxes the sum required for these forti- 
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fications at Portsdown Hill, the House 
would pause; but the expenses are al- 
ways cheerfully paid when they are 
thrown on posterity. At any rate, I 
hope to have the support of, at all events, 
a respectable minority in resisting this 
enormous expenditure. 

Generat PEEL: I am quite prepared 
to take my share of any responsibility this 
House may have incurred by agreeing to 
the proposals of the Government in 1860, 
respecting the national defences. What 
others are now said to have done in haste, 
I did deliberately. If it be true that the 
House, under the influence of a panic 
—created, it is said, by an exageerated 
statement on the part of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, of some im- 
mediate and pressing danger—sanctioned 
an expenditure which they now consider 
extravagant, I can only say that the 
House acted very foolishly; because it 
must have been obvious to everybody that 
the means of defence then proposed could 
not be completed, or even begun, in time 
to avert any impending danger. It has 
been stated by my hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Chatham, that on that 
occasion we all, like sheep, were led 
astray; but, for my own part, I deny 
being influenced either by panic or the 
speech of the noble Lord in giving the 
vote I did; and the noble Lord must ex- 
cuse me for saying, that I thought then, 
and think now, that that portion of his 
speech which referred to France was very 
unwise and very likely to create the dan- 
ger which he called upon us to avert. I 
think it very unfortunate, that in the dis- 
cussions which have taken place on the 
subject of our national defences, reference 
is always made to France, and suspicion 
and distrust expressed, without, in my 
opinion, any just cause for it. I do not 
think it at al] necessary to entertain such 
suspicions in order to justify placing your 
arsenals and dockyards in a state of per- 
manent security. From the moment it 
was ascertained that guns could be manu- 
factured possessing the power of throwing 
projectiles a distance which had never be- 
fore been contemplated, it is quite obvious 
that all preconceived opinions of security 
must be abandoned, and that you must set 
yourselves seriously to work to devise new 
means of defence against an increased power 
of attack. The first thing I did on the 
adoption of the Armstrong gun into the 
service in 1858, was to appoint a Commit- 
tee to ascertain what the effect of those 
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guns would be on earthworks and fortifi- 
cations, in order to put a stop at once, if 
necessary, to the completion of works then 
in course of construction, which might 
prove to be utterly useless; and in bring- 
ing in the Army Estimates in the follow- 
ing year, 1859, I expressed my opinion 
—an opinion of which my noble Friend 
Lord Herbert did me the honour of quoting 
and expressing his approval when moving 
the Vote for these fortifications—that you 
should make up your mind at once as to 
what means of defence the new range of 
guns rendered necessary, and proceed at 
once to the completion of them. I have 
always laid down the doctrine, to which I 
adhere, that the Government of the day 
are responsible, as far as human means 
can provide for it, for the security of the 
country ; and I am not willing to relieve 
them from that responsibility by denying 
to them the means of carrying into effect 
the plans they propose; and I cannot 
conceive a stronger proof of want of con- 
fidence in a Government, or that a Govern- 
ment would remain in office a moment, if 
this House was to refuse them the means 
they asked for, in order to carry out what 
they, on their responsibility, and after due 
consideration, considered necessary for the 
security of the country. The Government 
haye means at their command of obtaining 
advice, and the opinion of professional 
men responsible for the advice they give 
founded upon information, which they 
alone have access to; and this is admitted 
by one of the ablest opponents of the plans 
of the Commissioners, who, at page 27 of 
his pamphlet, says— 

‘In order to lay down a definite scheme, an 
amount of information is required which is quite 
unattainable by any but those who are specially 
charged with the duty by Government.” 


Now, there are certain points upon which 
I believe we are all, or very nearly all, 
agreed—namely, that it is wise and prudent 
to protect your dockyards and arsenals 
by means of defences of some kind or 
other, and that the navy must ever be the 
first and principal line of defence, and 
that under any circumstances, and at any 
cost, you must maintain the command of 
the sea. So far, there is very little dif- 
ference of opinion; but when we come to 
the second line of defence, the case is very 
different. A second line of defence can only 
be required upon the assumption that under 
some circumstances or other your first 
line has failed, or, at all events, has failed 
in preventing either an attack by a naval 
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force upon your dockyards and arsenals, 
or the landing of troops upon your shores, 
If you are to assume the impossibility of 
an invasion, why, of course, no internal 
means of defence are necessary, and all 
the preparations we are making are use- 
less, and the devotion of the Volunteers 
entirely thrown away: but I think there 
are very few who will come to this con- 
clusion. What, then, is your second line 
of defence to be? or how are you to set 
about deciding upon it? My hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the Queen’s 
County says — “Appoint a Commission 
of the most distinguished officers of all 
arms in Her Majesty’s service, to con- 
sider the whole question of the de- 
fences of the United Kingdom.” Why I 
thought this had already been done, and 
that we are now called upon to read a 
second time a Bill founded upon the Re- 
port of these Commissioners; and when I 
see the names attached to that Report, I 
really am ata loss to conceive how these 
different services could have been better 
represented. It is perfectly true that other 
officers have expressed opinions differing 
from those of the Commissioners; but if 
we are to wait untila plan is proposed 
that everybody agrees to, noi even the 
youngest Member of this House will live 
to see the country defended. It is for the 
Government to decide whether the opi- 
nions of the Commissioners or those of 
their opponents are entitled. to the most 
weight; and they have the Inspector 
General of fortifications and the Defence 
Committee to guide them in forming 
their decision; and I hold the Government, 
and not the Commissioners, responsible to 
this House, not only for the plan they 
propose, but for the execution of it: and 
I think this is a very important addition 
to their responsibility. Do not let us hear, 
when the works are completed, that in 
consequence of some error in the course of 
construction they do not fulfil the purpose 
for which they were designed, and that 
nobody knows who is responsible for their 
errors. This has happened too often. I 
also consider the Government responsible, 
not only for the expenditure, but for the 
provision for it; and that portion of the 
case I leave in the hands of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stamford. I will 
not refer to the Budget of 1860, further 
than to remind the House that I predicted 
when it was brought in exactly what has 
since occurred. I warned the Govern- 
ment then that they had not provided for 
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the expenditure which had already taken 
place, independent of that which was in- 
evitable, and that the necessary result 
would be a deficit, which would lead to 
a great outcry for reduction in the military 
and naval expenditure. There can be no 
stronger advocate for a wise and judicious 
economy in the military and naval expen- 
diture than I am, because I am sure there 
is nothing so detrimental to the true in- 
terest of the services as a lavish and extra- 
yagant outlay. It is always followed by 
a reaction, and you go from one ex- 
treme to the other, and proceed to reduc- 
tions that are injurious to the efficiency of 
the services. I do not agree with the 
Secretary for War that efficiency is always 
attended with increased expenditure; on 
the contrary, I think I could point out 
many of the departments connected with 
the army—the Clothing Department, the 
Commissariat, and the Manufacturing De- 
partments, which have been placed in a 
state of the highest efficiency, and which 
has been productive of the greatest eco- 
nomy. Of this I am quite sure, that if 
the departments are in a state of ineffi- 
ciency, the public service suffers from it. 
It is quite true that during the last three 
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nobody more competent to deal with the 
question of fortification than the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had just 
spoken; but he had not given a single 
reason for asking the House to assent to 
the plan proposed. All that he had done 
was, in substance, to ask the House to re- 
pose a blind confidence in the Government, 
and to accept their plans, whether right 
or wrong, leaving the responsibility en- 
tirely on their shoulders. The same 
doctrine was propounded in regard to the 
scheme of fortifications in the time of Mr. 
Pitt; and the answer of Mr. Fox was, that 
the House of Commons could not abdicate 
its duties on such an occasion, when a 
large expenditure to be supplied from the 
taxes of the people was inyolved. The 
effect of the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Ayrshire (Sir J.Fergusson) was 
this—that the navy of this country was 
inferior to that of France, and so long as 
it continued to be so it was the duty of 
the Government to turn their attention to 
promoting its efficiency. He agreed in 
that statement ; and supposing the fact to 
be as stated, he would grudge no expense 
to put the navy in a state of efficiency. 
He argued the question on the assumption 
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or four years there has been an enormous | that it was their duty to do that at once; 
expenditure on the naval and military ser- | but supposing we had such a navy, was it 


vices—in point of fact, a war expendi- | 
ture during a time of comparative peace; | 


but I trust with this difference, that 
whereas at the end of a war you have 
nothing to show for your expenditure but 
reduced means and exhausted resources, I 
believe that the expenditure to which I 
allude has placed you in a very different 
position. If we recollect what has been 
done by this expenditure, I think few peo- 
ple will regret it. In 1858, a portion of 
the regular army was not supplied with 
rifled muskets, not a single regiment of 
militia had them, and there were none in 
store. You had not a rifled cannon in 
your service, or an iron-plated ship, and 
were behind other nations in all these re- 
spects. The expense of producing these, 
and the necessary ammunition, has been 
the cause of great expenditure; but I do 
not think anybody will grudge it. The 
portion of the expenditure during that 
period which I do regret is the seven or 
eight millions spent on the China war, 
which would have paid for all the fortifica- 
tions now asked for, and left the country 
in a much better position than it is at 


present. 
Mr. MONSELL said, that there was 





possible to believe that the fortifications 
at Portsdown Hill and Plymouth were 
required? The normal principle of this 
country was to have the command of the 
sea; and when he looked at the Return 
of the forts now building, and compared 
them with those of France, he found that 
what the French were doing was building 
movable fortifications. It was notorious 
that the harbour of Cherbourg could be 
bombarded at a distance of 3,500 yards, 
and Toulonat 4,000 yards; and if war broke 
out between England and France, Cher- 
bourg and Toulon would be at the mercy 
of England, were it not for the building of 
movable forts. He wished to know if it 
was possible that a sort of armada of 
wooden vessels could bring over 80,000 or 
100,000 men to attack our dockyards, when 
it was perfectly certain, that unless they 
took the forts, not a man would go back to 
France? Still more unlikely was it that 
an invading force could achieve a flank 
march through a part of the country upon 
which railways could pour down Volun- 
teers and regular troops in large numbers 
to engage them. The resolution taken by 
Sir John Moore on a threatened invasion 
was shared by many gallant officers at the 
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present hour; and that was, to meet the 
invader on the sea, and to prevent him 
from setting a foot on our shores. It was 
a remarkable fact, that although Mr. Pitt 
held that the safety of the country de- 
pended on the construction of fortifications, 
yet when a war broke out a few years 
afterwards, which lasted for ten years, 
none of our dockyards were attacked or 
even menaced by the enemy during the 
whole of that period. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the sea fortifications were 
not now before them. An expenditure of 
many hundred thousand pounds was now 
proposed to them for such works; but he 
held that they were in the same category 
as those at Spithead, and that if the one 
was abandoned, the other ought to be aban- 
doned too. As to our ordnance, the fact 
was, that after spending some £3,000,000 
in improvements, we had not got a gun 
which could pierce an iron plate at 500 
ards. He, and those who agreed with 
im, regretted to see the ancient policy 
of the country to depend on its naval su- 
premacy abandoned, and they would take 
every opportunity of dividing the House 
to prevent the taxpayers of the country 
being exposed to enormous expenditure 
which could produce no real benefit. 

Sir JAMES DUKE said, he should not 
have risen if the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had not stated that Toulon 
could easily be attacked. If the hon. 
Gentleman were outside Toulon, as he 
was some years ago, he would be very 
glad to turn tail, and not risk the loss of 
his ship from the guns on the Cape. As 
an old sailor, he thought they ought to 
feel deeply indebted to the noble Lord for 
the efforts he was making to provide effi- 
cient defences ; and he was sure the coun- 
try would, for that reason alone, be ready 
to rally round the noble Lord’s Govern- 
ment. He never doubted that the navy 
would, as in past times, maintain its hon- 
our and renown, but these were not days 
when they could bid defiance to any coun- 
try by seamanship alone. The introduc- 
tion of steam had produced a change of 
circumstances which no one could ignore. 
The gallant General the late Secretary of 
State for War had nobly supported the 
proposals of the Government, and a major- 
ity of the House of Commons would sup- 
port any Administration which evinced 
the same spirit as the noble Lord in seek- 
ing to put the country in a proper state of 
defence. 

Sire JAMES ELPHINSTONE said, he 
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did not intend to repudiate the Resolution 
to which the House came in 1860, to sup- 
port Her Majesty’s Government in the 
proposals which, upon their responsibility, 
were stated to be necessary for the defence 
of the country; and he was prepared to 
support them now, though he was ready 
to admit that the fortifications proposed to 
be erected were not likely to be so effec- 
tual as at the time they were proposed. 
They were now in a state of transition, 
the most serious of the navy transitions 
within his memory. The system of naval 
defence was entirely altered, and a differ- 
ent sort of ship was required to defend 
our shores and to maintain our naval su- 
periority in distant parts of the world. 
He believed that there were not less than 
seven classes of iron ships now in course 
of construction by the Admiralty, but un- 
fortunately none of them had been ade- 
quately tested; and he also desired to 
know what provision was being made for 
the dock and harbour accommodation of 
these vessels. He should support the Go- 
vernment in the vote to-night, but he 
trusted they would give speedy considera- 
tion to the momentous questions which 
recent experience involved. 

Caprarin WILLES JOHNSON said, he 
held in his hand the accumulated wisdom 
of the Defence Commission—that wisdom 
which had produced a Report quite antago- 
nistic to the evidence before them. When 
he first entered the service, the word ‘ de- 
fence” was not to be found in our naval 
vocabulary. But now the word “ attack” 
was never mentioned. If it ever escaped 
any one’s lips, it was ‘‘ with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness” lest it should 
give umbrage to gallant men on the other 
side of the Channel. It never seemed to 
have entered the heads of the Commis- 
sioners that our naval forces could at- 
tack as well as defend. He was sure, 
that if the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Admiralty were at the head of a fleet, 
and were asked which he would rather 
attack, Cherbourg or Spithead, supposing 
both to be a possession of an enemy, he 
would say Cherbourg. Cherbourg had 
been a bugbear to the old women of the 
country, and to the old men and young 
men also. He had conversed with many 
hon. Members who had gone to visit that 
harbour and arsenal, and they came away 
with the idea that it was a second Gib- 
raltar, and that it was not only impreg- 
nable but invulnerable. ‘Toulon, Brest, 
and L’Orient, being cul-de-sac harbours, 
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were difficult to attack, but Cherbourg 
was easily assailable. Cherbourg had a 
broad roadstead, without rocks or shoals, 
and all the British fleet might be car- 
ried through that roadstead with perfect 
impunity. What was France arming for? 
She could not fear a descent on her coast, 
with her army of 700,000 or 800,000 
men, and with a population of 40,000,000 
in a ring fence. What, on the other 
hand, had England to fear, with a sea- 
faring population of 350,000 men, the 
best and hardiest seamen in the universe ; 
with a small but incomparable army, 
unequalled in gallantry and discipline? 
with a well-organized militia and a band 
of Rifle Volunteers, who were not only 
the glory of this country but the admira- 
tion of the world; with a naval reserve of 
15,000 men, who could be increased at 
any moment to three times the number, 
and who recently showed their patriotic 
spirit by coming forward as one man to 
resent an insult offered to the British flag ; 
and with the best engineers and artificers 
in the world, and an inexhaustible supply 
of coal and iron? We had really nothing 
to fear except an inglorious ultra-defensive 
policy, that gave courage and confidence to 
our enemies, while degrading and humili- 
ating the British navy. The place to de- 
fend our own shores was on the coast of the 
enemy, as in the olden time. He had sup- 
ported the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government on the Alderney Vote, but he 
was sorry to say he could not follow him 
into the lobby on the present occasion, 
believing that whenever fixed fortifications 
became our chief defence, the sun of our 
\naval glory would have passed its zenith, 
and nothing would remain for us but to 
throw up the sponge and declare ourselves 
beaten. No man in that House, not even 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, looked 
upon war with greater detestation and 
horror than himself; but he was persuaded 
that until all the potentates of the earth 
became converts to that beautiful religion 
which the hon. Gentleman professed, war 
would never cease, nor would the lion lie 
down with the lamb. If, notwithstanding 
our endeavours to preserve peace, we 
were dragged into war, we had but one 
course to pursue—to prosecute hostilities 
with all the vigour and energy of which 
We were capable, carrying fire and de- 
struction into every port of the enemy. 
These were his sentiments, and he be- 
lieved, that if these fortifications were 
erected, they would prove an imperishable 
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monument of our weakness, of our folly, 
and of the decline of the greatest naval 
Power which ever existed in the world. 

Sir FREDERIC SMITH said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 158; Noes 
56: Majority 102. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR EX- 
PENSES)-(PAYMENT TO BANK OF 
ENGLAND).—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, 

That the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury be authorized to direct the payment 
to the Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, out of the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, of 
the sum of £600, as an allowance for the expenso 
of management of the contributions to be re- 
ceived by the said Governor and Company under 
any Act of the present Session for nase a 
further sum towards defraying the Expenses of 
constructing Fortifications for the protection of 
the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards and the Ports 
of Dover and Portland, and of creating a Central 
Arsenal. 


House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported Z'o-morrow. 


TRANSFER OF LAND BILL. 
[pict No. 101.] commrrree. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

On the Motion of the 
GENERAL, 

Clauses 39 to 45 were struck out. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Clause D (Retiring Pension of Regis- 
trar). 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL proposed 
to grant a superannuation allowance to the 
registrar on his attainment to the age of 
sixty years, or on his being in the service 
of the Government for a period of twenty 
years. 

Amendment proposed, 

In line 27, after the words “ years or,” to in- 


sert the words “ if he shall have then attained the 
age of sixty.” 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH proposed to 
amend the clause by the insertion of the 
words ‘‘sixty-five ’ instead of “ sixty ” 
years. 


2T 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, by inserting after the word 
‘* sixty” the word “ five.” 

Question put, “That the word ‘five’ 
be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 57; 
Noes 71: Majority 14. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, with Amendments; as 
amended, fo be considered on Friday, and 
to be printed [Bill 176]. 


POOR REMOVAL BILL—[But No. 1681.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE moved “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair.” 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he should oppose 
the Motion, unless an assurance were giver 
that a clause should be introduced into 
the Bill giving the power of appeal. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE hoped that 
his hon. Friend would not object to the 
House going into Committee on the ground 
he had mentioned. The object of the Bill 
was to assimilate the law affecting the re- 
moval of the poor from England to Scot- 
land, and from Scotland to Ireland, to the 
existing state of the law with respect to 
poor removal from England to Ireland. 
If an appeal was thought right in one case, 
it ought to exist in the other also. 

Srr JOHN OGILVY hoped the Com- 
mittee would be postponed 

Cotore. DUNNE supported the pro- 
position for introducing an appeal from 
the decision of magistrates in these cases. 

Question put, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 66; Noes 
13: Majority 53. 


House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (Warrant of Removal to Scot- 
land to be signed by Two Justices or a 
Magistrate, and to England or Ireland by 
the Sheriff or Two Justices). 

Sir FREDERICK HEYGATE moved 
an Amendment to the effect that no child 
who had arrived at five years of age, and 
should remain in the country ten years, 
should be liable to removal. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE objected to 
the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE moved the in- 
troduction of words providing that a resi- 
dence of five years in one parish or of ten 
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years in several parishes shall render a 
person irremovable. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 2 
to 7 inclusive. 

House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


SHEEP (IRELAND) BILL—{Bn No. 161.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

Mr. HENNESSY moved a clause giving 
power to destroy unmuzzled dogs found at 
large within fifty yards of a public road, or 
to fine the owners. 

Clause withdrawn. 

House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Wednesday. 


JURIES BILL—[Bu No. 172.] 
CONSIDERATION, 

Order for Consideration read. 

Mr. DEEDES moved the following 
clause, to follow the first clause :— 

** All managing clerks to attorneys, solicitors, 
and proctors actually practising, all subordinate 
officers in gaols and houses of correction, and all 
constables, shall be and are hereby absolutely freed 
and exempted from being returned and from serv- 
ing upon any juries or inquests whatsoever, and 
shall not be inserted in the lists to be prepared by 
virtue of the principal Act or of this Act. And 
to amend Schedule accordingly.” 

Clause brought wp, and read 1°; 2°; 
amended, and added. 


Bill to be read 3° on Wednesday. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, July 1, 1862. 


Minvres.}—Pvusuic Brris.—1* Game Law Amend- 
ment ; Bishops in Heathen Countries. 

2* Naval and Victualling Stores; Salmon Fish- 
eries (Scotland) ; Lunacy (Scotland); Consoli- 
dated Fund (£10,000,000). 

8* Bleaching and Dyeing Works Act Amend- 
ment, 


UNITED STATES—THE CIVIL WAR, 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he was sorry 
to find that he had been somewhat misun- 
derstood in what he had stated the previous 
evening with regard to the unhappy civil 
war that was raging in America—a civil 
war that had already lasted longer than 
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any civil war that history had recorded, 
Some warm and ardent friends of the 
United States had charged him with gene- 
ralizing too much in attributing to the 
people at large what was in truth only 
the behaviour of individuals. Certainly 
nothing could have been further from his 
intention than a desire to impute particular 
acts to general conduct. It had been re- 
presented to him that although things were 
yery bad in America, they were not quite 
so bad as he had stated. Whatever might 
be the facts, there could be no doubt as to 
their frightful character, and he trusted 
that this bloody and fratricidal war would 
soon be brought to a termination. 


SALMON FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 112.] SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read, 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
said, the subject was well worthy of legis- 
lation, and the measure was founded upon 
the unanimous Report of a Select Com- 
mittee of their Lordships, including seve- 
ral of the largest proprietors of salmon 
fisheries in Scotland. The fourth clause 
constituted every river in Scotland flowing 
into the sea a district for the purposes of 
this Act, which was to be placed under 
the control of three Commissioners. The 
annual close-time was to continue for 180 
days in every year, but the commence- 
ment and close of this period was to be 
fixed by the Commissioners in reference 
to each district: the weekly close-time 
was to extend from six p.m, on Satur- 
day to six a.m. on Monday, No fish- 
ing was legalized which was not already 
legal, and the possession of salmon roe 
was forbidden. A penalty was also infliet- 
ed for allowing poisonous substances to 
flow into rivers. The Bill also provided 
for the election of district Boards, and for 
district assessments to defray the expenses 
to be incurred under the Act. The law 
as to fixed engines would not be altered. 
They were clearly illegal in rivers and in 
estuaries, and the Bill would enable the 
boundaries of all the estuaries in Scotland 
to be ascertained, so that the question as to 
where the estuary ended would be settled. 
The Tweed and Tay, being governed by 
special Acts, were to a certain extent 
excepted, and provisions were inserted 
making the regulations now applicable 
to the south of the Solway, under the 
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English Salmon Fisheries Act, applicable 
also to those shores of the Firth situated 
in Scotland. The principle of the Bill 
had been frequently affirmed, It was en- 
tirely in conformity with the opinions of 
the Select Committee, and did not differ 
nag Th from the Bill of last year. 
Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°. 
Tue Duke or RICHMOND, in rising to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said, he could not 
agree with the noble Baron that it was 
entirely in conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee of 
their Lordships’ House, Numerous Salmon 
Fisheries Bills had been before Parliament 
during the last few years, but, for some 
cause or other, none of them had passed ; 
and with the exception of the Tweed and 
the Tay, the Act of 1828 was the general 
law of Scotland with regard to fisheries. 
Last year the Lord Advocate introduced a 
Bill which proceeded at once to sweep away 
all fixed engines of every kind, and to 
regulate generally the manner in which 
people should fish in Scotland ; but not- 
withstanding that it was referred to a 
Select Committee and greatly amended 
there, it was found impossible to pass it, 
in consequence of the great variety of 
interests at stake, The Lord Advocate 
had given his attention to the subject 
during the recess, and the result was this 
Bill. His first objection to it was, that it 
gave most extraordinary powers to three 
Commissioners, who were entirely irrespon- 
ble, to make regulations which ought to 
be fixed by Act of Parliament, and which 
noble Lords and hon, Gentlemen in another 
place ought to have an opportunity of dis- 
cussing before they were made final. The 
Commissioners might be most respectable 
gentlemen—he had no doubt they would 
be—but they might hold the wildest possi- 
ble theories on the subject : yet they were 
empowered to make regulations which 
would affect the property of every man in 
Scotland who had a salmon river; and 
there was not a single clause in the Bill 
which would enable“the proprietors to have 
anything whatever to say to any of the 
by-laws until they came before the Secre- 
tary of State. There was scarcely any 
subject on which there was more of theory 
and less of practical knowledge than the 
breeding of salmon ; and as the pay of the 
Commissioners was not to exceed £3 for 
every day they were called upon to act, 
considering the large sums which engincers 
and others in similar employment received 
27T 2 
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for a single day’s work, there was no secu-|be read a second time that day three 


rity that they would be men of the highest 
practical experience. The Commissioners, 
among other things, were to fix the meshes 
of the nets, and they were generally di- 
rected to carry out the Act as much as might 
be in accordance with the English law ; but 
the English Act fixed the meshes of the net 
at twoinches. The effect of such a regula- 
tion as regarded the river Spey, the fisheries 
in which he owned, would be, that whereas 
there was an average annual take of 
10,000 trout, by the operation of this Bill 
he should be deprived of 9,000 of them. 
Now, if it would improve the breed of 
salmon to leave trout in the river, it might 
be some reason for the clause ; but it was 
well-known that no fish was more destruc- 
tive to salmon spawn than trout. With 
regard to the appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary, which might be made by any person 
who felt aggrieved by the by-laws, no such 
appeal could be a satisfactory one ; for the 
Secretary of State could only refer the mat- 
ter back to the Commissioners, who would 
naturally say that there was no ground of 
complaint. He objected to the enormous 
powers which it was proposed to give to 
the Commissioners; and, with regard to the 
district Boards, he thought it would have 
been wise to follow the example of the 
Tweed Act of 1857, and make votes bear 
some proportion to property. In respect 
of the weekly close-time proposed, it would 
press hardly upon persons who had tidal 
fishings and upon the lower proprietors; 
and if the Bill should reach the stage of 
Committee, he should move as an Amend- 
ment that the hours be from 9 o’clock on 
Saturday night to 3 o’clock on Monday 
morning. He felt that the Bill was an un- 
just measure, and that it did not carry out 
what it proposed to do. It in reality dimi- 
nished the provisions against bag-fishing 
and poaching, which were the two great 
causes why the breed of salmon had de- 
creased. He thought that it would be far 
better if the noble Lord would bring iu a 
Bill to put down those practices, and also 
to prevent objectionable substances from 
being thrown into the rivers. There was 
already a clause intended to effect that ob- 
ject, but he was satisfied that it would prove 
inoperative, For example, nothing would 
more prevent fish from entering the tribu- 
taries of a river to spawn than sawdust, yet 
that could not be held by any ingenuity to 
be a poisonous or deleterious substance. 
He should not detain their Lordships fur- 


The Duke of Richmond 





| 
| 


ther, but would simply move that the Bill 


months. 


Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now,” 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months.”” 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he had long admired the unanimity with 
which Scotch questions were dealt with, 
but he also knew that whenever a Salmon 
Bill was mentioned that unanimity ceased, 
The arguments of the noble Duke ap- 
peared to him to be directed more against 
the details than against the principle of 
the Bill. There was another party to be 
considered besides the proprietors — the 
public—and their interests clearly demand- 
ed that some legislation should take place 
upon this subject. For many years there 
had been a war raging between the upper 
and lower proprietors in regard to the 
salmon of their rivers. Whiie the one 
party had been striving to prevent the fish 
from going up the stream, and the other 
seizing it when out of season, the stock of 
salmon had been gradually diminishing, 
and the public became, consequently, the 
sufferers. He thought it was high time 
that some independent body should be 
armed with power to interfere in this 
matter. The object of the Bill was to give 
such power to a Board of Commissioners. 
So far he thought the principle of the Bill 
was good, because these gentlemen were 
likely to exercise an independent judg- 
ment ; and if they did not, there would be 
no lack of persons ready to bring their 
complaints before the House. There was 
one extraordinary clause in the Bill (the 
31st), to which he entertained great ob- 
jections. By that clause the River Tay—- 
the greatest salmon river in Scotland— 
was exempted from the operation of the 
Bill. The Bill, as originally introduced, 
did not contain that exemption, and he 
had been surprised to hear it said that 
the proprietors were unanimous in asking 
for that exemption. He did not believe 
there was any such unanimity; and, in- 
deed, doubted whether more than five or 
six of the whole number of proprietors 
were favourable to the exemption. 
Salmon Fishing Bill which omitted the 
River Tay from its operations seemed to 
him very like the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet omitted. The Bill might 
be improved in Committee, and he hoped 
their Lordships would consent now to read 
it a second time. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, he was 
convinced that the real cause why the 
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salmon had decreased in all the rivers of 
this country was the cupidity of the lower 
proprietors, who would not let any fish 
that they could catch go up the stream to 
spawn. In fact, were it not for the great 
floods, no individual fish could ever escape 
them. While such a system existed, it 
was hopeless to expect any improvement ; 
for the upper proprietors would never take 
any trouble in the matter, incur any ex- 
pense, or run the risk of drawing down on 
themselves the ill-will of their neighbours, 
unless they felt they had some interest in 
the preservation of the fish. The Bill was 
no Joubt susceptible of improvement, and 
might be made a valuable measure. He 
should move in Committee that the weekly 
close-time should be extended from twelve 
on Saturday noon until six on Monday 
morning, an alteration which he believed 
would be eminently useful. 

Tue Ear. or MALMESBURY said, 
that as an angler he should advocate the 
rights of anglers as distinct from those of 
the proprietors on the upper and lower 
waters ; and, indeed, he thought the inter- 
ests of anglers had been fully considered 
in preparing this Bill. He thought, how- 
ever, that their Lordships as legislators 
should look deeper than this; and in this 


spirit he complained ‘that the Bill was un- 
constitutional, inasmuch as the same power 
was given to Commissioners in reference 
to one part of the kingdom which was 
exercised only by Parliament in reference 


to the other part. In the English Bill 
the enactments were clearly defined, but 
here a very large discretion was left to the 
Commissioners. With all its faults, he 
should advise the noble Duke, if he thought 
the majority of his countrymen were in 
favour of the Bill, to allow of the second 
reading, and endeavour to amend it in 
Committee ; but still, if he thought fit to 
divide, he (the Earl of Malmesbury) must 
vote with him, because he was strongly 
opposed to conferring such despotic power 
upon the Commissioners. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
did not see why the Solway should be in- 
cluded within the operation of the Act. 
The noble Lord who moved the second 
reading said it was because the English 
law prevailed on the south side. By parity 
of reasoning, they might as well say that 
the Scotch law should prevail in Northum- 
berland or Durham. THe thought, how- 
ever, that some legislation was required 
on this subject, though he objected to 
many of the details of this measure. 


{Jury 1, 1862} 
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Lorp POLWARTH objected to the ar- 
bitrary power given to the Commissioners 
under the Bill, though he thought the 
general principle embodied in it was a good 
one. He suggested that the Bill should 
be sent to a Select Committee. 

Tue Douxe or ARGYLL said, the great 
majority of the objections which had been 
taken were objections of detail. He was 
entirely disinterested in this question, as 
he was neither an upper nor a lower pro- 
prietor ; any small fisheries that he pos- 
sessed were in small streams which were 
entirely his own property. He could there- 
fore approach the question without any 
bias. At the same time, he thought the 
noble Duke who had moved the rejection 
of the Bill (the Duke of Richmond) was 
entitled to speak as possessing the largest 
salmon property in the kingdom. It seemed 
to him that the gnly objection that had 
really been brought against the Bill, was 
against the arbitrary powers given to the 
Commissioners. Every year for the last 
twenty-five years there had been an at- 
tempt made to amend the law relating to 
salmon fisheries. When he first took his 
seat in their Lordships’ House, he had been 
induced himself to take charge of one of 
these measures ; whereon the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Derby) told him that 
he must be very young to suppose that he 
could alter and amend the salmon laws of 
Scotland. All of these measures had, 
accordingly, been unsuccessful; and they 
failed because they adopted a principle 
which was avoided in this Bill, and that 
was the fixing one annual close-time for 
the whole of Scotland. The truth was, 
that the annual season for the different 
rivers was entirely different, and they 
never could get the different proprietors 
in the different counties in Scotland to 
agree on any one fixed period for the 
whole of Scotland. In order to effect 
this, therefore, it was necessary to have 
recourse to Commissioners, who should 
have the power of fixing the period ac- 
cording to the requirement of each several 
district. He did not think that the powers 
given to the Commissioners were too ex- 
tensive. There was a distinct clause in 
the Bill that nothing contained in the Bill 
should affect in one way or other the ex- 
isting law of Scotland with regard to the 
mode of fishing. If stake nets were 
legal, this Bill did not make them ille- 
gal, and the Commissioners could do no- 
thing which would make that illegal which 
was lawful under the existing statutes. 
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Lorp CHELMSFORD said, that after 


the discussion which had taken place, in- 
asmuch as all the objections taken were 
objections to details, he should advise his 
noble Friend (the Duke of Richmond) to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Tue Earn or MANSFIELD concurred 
in the recommendation of the noble and 
learned Lord. 

Tux Duxe or RICHMOND said, he 
would adopt the advice of his noble 
Friends, and withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave of the House, 
withdrawn. 

Then the Original Motion agreed to. 

Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on 
Monday next. 


BISHOPS IN HEATHEN AND MAHOME- 
DAN COUNTRIES BILI—{Buu No. 124.] 
ORDER FOR SECOND READING DISCHARGED, 
BILL WITHDRAWN, 


Tur BISHOP or OXFORD stated that 
he had becn in communication with his 
noble Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies (the Duke of Newcastle) on the sub- 
ject of the Bishops in Heathen and Maho- 
medan Countries Bill, of which the Order 
for the Second Reading stood for this day; 
and his noble’ Friend had been kind enough’ 
to point out some provisions in it which he 
thought objectionable. He had thought 
it advisable, upon consideration, to reframe 
the Bill, and he would now ask their Lord- 
ships to allow him to withdraw the former 
Bill, and to read the amended Bill a first 
time. 

The Order for the Second Reading was 
then read, and discharged ; and Bill (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn. 

Then a Bill for facilitating the Appoint- 
ment of Bishops for Heathen Countries 
was presented by the Bishop of Oxrorp, 
and read 1* [Bill No. 140]. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 


Seven o’clock, to Thursday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday July 1, 1862. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL, 


[Brut wo. 15.] comMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 

The Duke of Argyll 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 1 (Existing Enactments as to 


Chargeability repealed—Chargeability ao- 
cording to Residence). 


Mr. GEORGE said, the clause which 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) pro- 
posed in lieu of the first clause, enacted 
that before a pauper could become charge- 
able to a particular electoral division he 
should have resided in the union for five 
years next before the application for relief 
and for two years within the electoral divi- 
sion. The clause as it originally stood, 
and as it had been rejected by the Select 
Committee to whom the Bill was referred, 
proposed that the pauper’s residence in the 
union should be five years continuously, 
two of these years being spent within the 
electoral division to which he was made 
chargeable. The word “continuously ” 
was objected to by the Committee, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland undertook to amend the clause; 
but he (Mr. George) contended, that al- 
though the wording had been altered, the 
meaning was the same, there being no 
practical difference between five years’ 
continuous residence and five years’ resi- 
dence next before the obtaining of relief. 
He objected to the clause on the ground 
that it approximated to union rating, the 
principle of which he hoped would never 


‘be extended. Every inducement should ~ 


be given to country gentlemen to employ 
the people, and he believed it was their 
desire to keep the people out of the work- 
house. The effect of the electoral division 
system would be to make proprietors anxi- 
ous to keep the people of their electoral di- 
vision out of the workhouse. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he did not think 
that the clause, if passed, would be a step 
taken towards union rating. He believed, 
on the contrary, it would be a step in the 
right direction ; and he trusted, therefore, 
the right hon. Baronet would persevere 
with the clause. He could not agree with 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just spoken as to the desire of the land- 
lords of Ireland to keep the people out of 
the workhouse. The first thing thought 
of usually on an estate being acquired was 
to “improve” it by clearing off the peo- 
ple, who had then no resource but to 
obtain workhouse relief. 

Cotoyet DICKSON said, that the issue 
raised might be termed town against coun- 
try. He denied that the landlords of Ire- 
land desired to clear the people off their 
estates. Nothing could be so ruinous as 
to pursue such a course. Whenever real 
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improvements were effected, the first thing 
Tooked to was the condition of the people. 
The clause, as it stood, would render it 
almost impossible to fix the chargeability of 
apauper. He could not conceive that any 
more objectionable principle could be in- 
troduced into the Poor Law system than 
that of union rating; and believing that 
the clause was an advance in that direc- 
tion, he should feel bound to oppose it. 

Cotones FRENCH said, he also must 
express his disapproval of the clause. It 
would naturally lead to the establishment 
of a system of union rating, and ultimately 
of national rating ; and one of the strong- 
est motives which at present induced land- 
owners to look after the improvement of 
the people on their estates would thus be 
destroyed. 

Mr. M‘CANN said, that out of one 
electoral division in the county of Louth 
400 persons had been driven, and they 
made their way. to Drogheda, where most 
of them had to take refuge in the work- 
house. Surely it was not just that the 
ratepayers of that town should be charge- 
able with the support of those paupers. 
He hoped the House would adopt this 
clause, and that the system of union rating 
would be carried out. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would ask the 
Committee to accept the clause as a com- 
promise between town and country. It 
was within his own knowledge that 250 
families had been removed from one estate 
in the county of Tipperary, and were 
obliged to seek refuge in a neighbouring 
borough, the effect of which was to raise 
the rates in that borough to something 
like 25s. in the pound. 

Lorpv CLAUD HAMILTON considered 
that the clause was in effect an adoption 
of the principle of union rating, which 
would lead to extravagance. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, his object 
had been to adhere strictly to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, and he cer- 
tainly did not intend to introduce anything 
that would tend to establish the principle 
of union rating, to which he was strongly 
opposed. He believed the clause as it 
stood did carry out the recommendations 
of the Committee ; but, after the objections 
made to it by so many hon. Members for 
whose opinion he had great respect, that 
it had a tendency to establish a union 
rating, he had some misgiving as to the 
advisability of maintaining the clause. He 
would therefore undertake on bringing up 
the report to propose a clause in exact 
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accordance with the recommendation of 
the Committee, retaining the clause in 
the Act of 1849, and altering the period 
for residence within the union as s 

ed by the Committee. The question of 
chargeability was one of great difficulty 
and delicacy, and his only object was to do 
that which was fair and equitable between 
town and country. 

Lorp NAAS suggested that the clause 
should be withdrawn and a new clause 
brought up on the Report. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, that that was 
the course he proposed to adopt. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he approved of 
the step taken by the right hon. Baronet, 
which would carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee. 

Mr. BAGWELL said, he would recom- 
mend the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to hand over the Bill to the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Naas), whose 
suggestions with reference to Government 
Bills relating to Ireland seemed invariably 
to be adopted. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT observed, that the 
course pursued by the Chief Secretary had 
his entire approval, 


Question put, 

“That the Clause (Existing Enactments as to 
Chargeability repealed—Chargeability according 
to Residence), being the new Clause in lieu of 
Clause 1, as amended, be added to the Bill,” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 15; 
Noes 121: Majority 106. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL moved the in- 
sertion of a clause, after Clause 19, to the 
effect that guardians, when elected by the 
ratepayers of two or more electoral divi- 
sions, should notify to the returning officer 
for which of the divisions he would act as 
guardian. 


Clause agreed to. 


Lorv JOHN BROWNE said, he wished 
to move the addition of a clause, providing 
that it should be lawful for boards of 
guardians to recover from putative fathers 
the cost of the maintenance of illegitimate 
children during the time they were in- 
mates of a poorhouse and while under the 
age of fourteen years, such cost of main- 
tenance and costs of suit to be recoverable 
by process at quarter sessions. 


Another Clause (Boards of Guardians to 
recover Costs of Maintenance of Illegiti- 
mate Children in Poorhouses under Four- 
teen), brought up, and read 1°; 2°. 
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Sm ROBERT PEEL said, he had no 
objection to the adoption of the clause. 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL said, that if 
the clause was adopted by the House, it 
would be the first introduction in Ireland 
of the principle of the bastardy laws, and 
he should therefore oppose it. 


Question put, “That the Clause be 
added to the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 111; 
Noes 11: Majority 100. 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would move the 
addition of a clause, to the effect that as 
it was desirable that provision should be 
made for the burial of persons dying in 
very distressed circumstances, it should be 
lawful for the relieving officer of each 
union to provide for the burial of such 
persons, and to charge the expense upon 
the poor rates of the union. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL objected to the 
clause. 


Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to propose 
the adoption of a clause to enable guar- 
dians to apprentice children, with the 
consent of their parents, up to the age of 
fifteen, and to pay a fee for them not to 
exceed £10. 

Lorpv NAAS said, he should oppose the 
clause, which would place pauper children 
in a better position than the children of 
poor parents. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he should support 
the clause as one that would be beneficial 
to the children, to the guardians, and to 
society. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he had a 
decided objection to the clause. The fee 
would operate as a premium to persons 
to take children as apprentices and after- 
wards neglect them. Besides, the effect 
of the clause would be to give a premium 
to parents or guardians to send children 
to the workhouse. 


Another Clause (Enabling Guardians to 
apprentice Children), brought up, and 
read 1°. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 10; 
Noes 95: Majority 88. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would then move 
that after the passing of the Act the ex 
officio guardians of unions should not ex- 
eoet ~ye-third of the entire board. 


{COMMONS} 
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Str ROBERT PEEL said, he saw no 
reason to alter the law as it stood, the 
boards being composed equally of ex officio 
and of elected guardians. 

Motion negatived. 


Mr. BLAKE said, he would propose 
the addition of a clause enacting that it 
should be compulsory on all boards to 
provide separate places of worship in the 
workhouses, to be exclusively used for 
such purpose by the congregations, for 
whom chaplains might be appointed. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that under 
the existing regulations in most work- 
houses a part of the dining-room was par- 
titioned off for the celebration of service, 
and was used alternatively by Protestants 
and Roman Catholics, and the provision 
was generally found sufficient. 

Clause negatived. 


Mr. VANCE said, he would move the 
addition of a clause, enacting that when 
the Poor Law Commissioners should have 
divided any electoral division into wards, 
every ratepayer in respect of property in 
the ward should have a vote or votes in 
the election of guardians in such ward, 
according to the scale of votes provided 
by the Act 1 & 2 Vict., c. 56. 


Another Clause (After Division of Elec- 
toral Divisions into Wards, Ratepayers 
under the last Rate may vote for Guar- 
dians), brought up, and read 1°. 

Question put, ‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 47; 
Noes 69: Majority 22. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered on Thursday, and to be printed 
[Bill 180]. 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND) BILL. 
[Bret No. 145.] comMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 14 (Regulations as to Drainage 
Boards). 

Mr. MORE O’FERRALL objected to 
the measure altogether as mischievous 
and dangerous. 

Cotonr, DICKSON said, the Bill had 
been introduced after much consideration, 
each of its clauses having been fully in- 
quired into by a Select Committee. The 
great object of the measure was to enable 
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Irish proprietors to drain their estates 
at their own expense, and without that 
amount of control imposed on them by 
former Bills. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he should oppose 
the Bill. It was a compulsory measure, 
which would enable commissioners of 
drainage to take the lands of a proprietor, 
and run drains through it, against his 
will and at his expense. 

Coroners FRENCH denied that the 
Bill was compulsory. On the contrary, 
it was permissive. Nothing could be 


done under it in any district until a large 
majority of the proprietors had called on 
the Board of Works to form a drainage 
district. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 15 agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 

The House re-assembled at Six o’clock. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present : House counted ; and 40 Mem- 
bers not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, July 2, 1862. 


Mixutes.]— Pustic Bittrs.— 1° Leases, &e. by 
Incumbents Restriction Act Amendment ; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance ; Turnpike Trusts Ar- 
rangements, 

2° Stipendiary Magistrates; Windsor Castle 
(Bakehouse). 

3° Petroleum; Juries; Harbours Transfer ; 
Police and Improvement (Scotland); News- 
papers, dc. 


BALLOT BILL—[B111 No, 142.] 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY said, he found 
himself in an unwonted position with re- 
spect to the measure, inasmuch as that 
was the first occasion on which it was his 
duty to ask the House to read the Bill a 
second time. Much had been said about 
the late division, in which the supporters 
of the ballot achieved a victory by a very 
considerable majority in a small House. 
He would assure the House that it was 
not his desire to have pressed the ques- 
tion hastily forward to a division, or to 
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take any advantage of hon. Members, but 
he found himself compelled to do so from 
the conduct that was pursued towards 
him. There were certain hon. Gentle- 
men present who had determined to count 
the House out; and finding there was a 
great desire to shorten the discussion on 
the Bill, he went to a division, which re- 
sulted in a victory to the friends of the 
ballot. It was not his intention to trouble 
the House with a very long argument on 
the question, because he considered that 
the arguments which had been urged in 
favour of the ballot had never been re- 
futed, and in that respect the supporters 
of the measure stood perfectly triumphant. 
But it would be his duty to remove a load 
of dust and of cobweb which had been 
industriously thrown over the question, 
and in which a part of the press took 
the lead. Although he bowed with sub- 
mission to all fair criticism which might 
come from the press, yet there were cases 
in which licence became licentiousness. 
He would give an instance. There ap- 
peared in The Times newspaper the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Whoever wishes to see the low condition to 
which a once great Parliamentary question is 
reduced, has only to refer to our Parliamentary 
proceedings to observe that Mr. Berkeley could 
only assemble eighty Members.” 


At the time that that passage appeared in 
The Times the editor had 112 pairs for 
dinner in his possession, in addition to 
those who voted. Upon such wretched 
capital was an opposition got up in that 
paper against the ballot, and those were 
the means used. Much dust had been 
thrown on the measure, with the intention 
of blinding the people to the real conse- 
quence of it. It therefore became his 
duty to lay before the House the exact 
condition in which the question stood. 
He held in his hand a table of statis- 
tics, in which were enumerated the 
constituencies of England, with their 
population and the number of electors. As 
first in place and consequence he would 
take this great and enlightened metropolis ; 
and taking the eighteen members returned 
for the metropolitan boroughs, he would 
venture to say that whether as to their 
social position or their talent they were 
second to none in that House. The city 
of London had a population of 112,247; 
it contained 18,562 electors, and returned 
four Members who walked in the steps of 
George Grote. Westminster had a popu- 
lation of 253,985; it contained 12,826 
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electors, and returned two Members both 
voting for the ballot. The Tower Hamlets 
contained a population of 647,585, and 
29,799 electors, returning two Members, 
both voting for the ballot. Lambeth con- 
tained 298,032 inhabitants, 22,887 elec- 
tors, and returned two Members, both 
voting for the ballot. Marylebone had 
436,298 inhabitants, 21,022 electors, and 
returned two Members, both voting for the 
ballot. Southwark had a population of 
193,433, and 11,278 electors, returned 
two Members, and both voting for the 
ballot. Finsbury contained a population 
of 386,844, with 22,230 electors, and re- 
turned two Members, both voting for the 
ballot. Middlesex contained a population 
of 2,205,771, with 15,328 electors, and 
returned two Members, and both voting 
for the ballot. Manchester contained 
357,604 inhabitants, 19,410 registered 
electors, and returned two Members, both 
voting for the ballot. Salford contained 
102,414 inhabitants, 4,490 registered elec- 
tors, and sent one Member to vote for the 
ballot. Birmingham had 295,955 inhabit- 
ants, 9,697 electors, and sent two Mem- 
bers to vote for the ballot. Bristol con- 
tained 154,093 inhabitants, 12,837 elec- 
tors, and sent two Members to vote for the 
ballot. Sheffield had 185,157 inhabitants, 
7,602 electors, and returned two Members, 
both voting for the ballot. Wolverhamp- 
ton contained 47,646 inhabitants and 4,110 
electors, and both Members voted for the 
ballot. Stoke-on-Trent contained 101,302 
inhabitants and 2,350 electors, and both 
Members voted for the ballot. Plymouth 
and Devonport united contained 127,621 
inhabitants and 5,395 electors, and the 
four Members returned for those places 
voted for the ballot. Bradford contained 
106,218 inhabitants and 8,770 electors, and 
both Members voted for the ballot. The 
West Riding of Yorkshire contained 
1,507,511 inhabitants and 36,645 electors, 
and the two Members voted for the ballot. 
Glasgow contained 394,857 inhabitants 
and 18,711 electors, and both Members 
voted for the ballot. There were other 
great constituencies he could mention in 
favour of the ballot—for example, Brighton 
and Gloucester— but the table alone 
showed an area containing 8,014,573 in- 
habitants and 283,246 electors, returning 
forty-one Members who are strong sup- 
porters of the ballot. In that table he 
had included only boroughs containing 
upwards of 2,000 electors, and excluded 
all boroughs in which the electors did not 


Mr. H. Berkeley 
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amount to 2,000, or in which the Mem- 
bers were divided in opinion. He thought, 
therefore, that he was perfectly able to draw 
the conclusion with safety, that the ballot 
was a question that had some consideration 


with the country—that the ballot was 


supported in a way which no other ques. 
tion of reform was supported—and that 
the ballot had infinitely a stronger chance 
of success than other successful questions 
of reform had at their commencement. 
He should say one word or two as to the 
part he had taken in reference to this 
question. Twenty-five years ago he was 
sent to the House of Commons by the con- 
stituency of Bristol, pledged to the sup- 
port of two great questions. One was the 
abolition of the Corn Laws—a question 
then under the charge of Charles Pelham 
Villiers; the other was protection of the 
electors by ballot under the charge of 
George Grote. All he (Mr. Berkeley) 
could say was, that he had followed the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton into the 
lobby, and that he had graduated under 
George Grote. It had been said to him 
by some friends of his, ‘‘ Why should you 
bring forward this question of reform in 
the present Session? A general apathy 
has fallen on the House; they will enter- 
tain no question of reform; her Majesty’s 
Government do not even bring forward 
that little duodecimo of reform which the 
noble Lord (Earl Russell), when he was 
created a Peer and retired from the House 
of Commons, left to them ; our Conserva- 
tive friends, who are likewise reformers, 
think it unnecessary to bring forward the 
question of reform, and have let it fall to 
the ground; there are your own particular 
friends, the hon. Members for Surrey and 
Leeds, they have not gone on with their 
Reform Bills; why do you go on with 
the question of the ballot?’ That was 
said to him frequently; but he might say, 
in reply, that there were two kinds of ex- 
ample, good and bad, and he did not think 
that the giving-up of all those questions 
of reform was a good example. He would 
not consent to stigmatize the House of 
Commons as a body of political Lazzaront, 
rather indulging in the dolce far niente 
than in making wholesome laws, and up- 
setting unwholesome abuses, but would 
endeavour, as far as he could, to remove 
the stain on their reputation. If there 
was a question of reform that had a dis- 
tinct character, it was the ballot. The 
question of the ballot, as brought forward 
by him, resembled none of the Bills laid 
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upon the table. In all the Reform Bills 
brought forward, and recommended to the 
House there had been always an interfer- 
ence with the rights and privileges of 
the electors. There had been an altera- 
tion of the franchise of some sort or other. 
Either it was very much increased or 
moderately increased, or, perhaps reduced 
in one way and increased in another. Al- 


though hon. Members agreeing with him. 


were inclined to support a great extension 
of the franchise, they kept the question of 
the ballot totally distinct from any ques- 
tion that interfered with the qualification 
of the electors. They were willing to take 
the electoral code as they found it, and 
all they desired was to carry out that 
electoral code in its integrity, by enabling 
the electors qualified by law to vote in 
the language of the law, “ freely and in- 
differently.” He was at a loss to know 
what there could be revolutionary in ask- 
ing todo that; and yet when a motion for 
the ballot was made, it was declared that 
revolution was at the bottom of it. These 
were the reasons why he refused to accede 
to the suggestion to lay the ballot aside 
with all other questions of reform. He 
remembered when the abolition of the Corn 
Laws was met with fiercer opposition, and 
extended over a far longer period of years, 
than the question.of the ballot, from the 
time when there was a protest signed 
against the obnoxious law by certain Peers 
and a distinguished Prince of the blood 
royal. There was the fiercest opposition 
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_to fall info civil war. In the first place, 
‘he met that assertion with a direct 
denial, and he should divide his denial 
into two parts. Was a civil war to be 
the test of institutions? What became 
of monarchies if that were the case? If 
'a civil war were to damn a republic, 
what were they to say to the monarchy 
in this country, where within two hun- 
dred and fifty years there had been three 
civil wars? The first ended with the 
decapitation of a king; the second ended 
by turning a king out of his dominions; 
the third by placing the heads of sundry 
English and Scotch nobles on the spikes 
at Temple Bar. If a civil war were 
to be the test of institutions, what be- 
came of monarchy in Naples — where a 
man ina red shirt, with a volunteer rab- 
ble, turned out of the kingdom eighty 
thousand disciplined troops, with a mo- 
narch at their head? Republics had 
not been put on their trial, but Repub- 
licans had. Republican institutions had 
not been found wanting, but the inhabit- 
ants of a country where a republic existed 
had been found wanting. Monarchy was 
not at a discount because civil war had 
taken place in Italy. They knew that in 
England monarchy was not at a discount. 
| They all appreciated the blessing they en- 
joyed in ‘living under such a monarch as 
Queen Victoria. The ballot was con- 
demned as a republican institution, but 
there never was such a mistake. What 
was the chicf attribute of the ballot? He 





to the abolition of the Corn Laws; and} held the ballot to be the barrier against 
when the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- | the unconstitutional usurpation of political 
ton led his small body of supporters into | power. He did not care where the usurpa- 
the lobby, he was described by the head / tion came from. He cared not whether it 
of his own party as a lunatic leading a' came from an aristocracy—or a monied 
body of madmen. But who were the | oligarchy—or a fierce democracy ; the bal- 
madmen now? There were around him' lot was a protection against all. That 
hon. Members who opposed the aboli- | was the real definition of the ballot. Hon. 


tion of the Corn Laws, but they were 
now as good free-traders as himself. The 
ehief objection taken to the ballot in the 


present day was generally couched in lan- | 


Gentlemen talked loudly on the hustings 
of the democratic influence of secret vot- 
ing. Let any Gentleman, however, point 
out to him any single country on the globe 


guage such as this, ‘Oh, the ballot is| where votes were taken by ballot, and 
gone; democracy is at a discount; repub-| where the tendency or action of the ballot 
licanism has been upset. Why, the great | had been democratic? When they talked 
Republic of America has failed. Don’t! of the ballot being a democratic institu- 
talk to'us of annual Parliaments, equal | tion, they were bound to answer that. He 
electoral districts, vote by ballot; all are was convinced that no hon. Member could 
gone together.” Now, let them pause | point out such a place. He would not let 
for a moment and see how that was? So, | the matter rest there; he would carry the 
then, republican institutions were at a! war into his opponents’ country, and show 
discount, and the ballot had been tried ' that the action of the ballot in America 
and found wanting, because their Ame- | was distinctly and decidedly conservative. 
Tican brethren had the great misfortune’ He would tell them that the tendency 
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of the ballot was directly opposed to 
the action of universal suffrage. Through 
universal suffrage a democracy frequently 
dwindled into a mob, and what was 
done by that mob? In America it acted 
with the bowie knife, the revolver pis- 
tol, the tar-brush and the feathers-——and 
what had the ballot done in that state 
of wild democracy? It gave protection to 
the man in trade—to the man of property 
and education—to the man of sound and 
good feeling. Without the ballot-box 
such a man could not express his opinion 
or do his best in the election of members 
to the Congress of his country. He would 
put the matter hypothetically. They were 
all aware of the Zrent outrage, as it was 
called, when an American officer violated 
the law of nations. Hundreds of thou- 
sands in America, hurried on by a profli- 
gate press, were resolved, if they possibly 
could, to have a war with the old country, 
and to stand by Captain Wilkes of the 
American navy. He (Mr. Berkeley) would 
not do their American brethren the in- 
justice of supposing that the feeling was 
universal. Far from it; he believed there 
were hundreds of thousands of men in 
America who deprecated a war with the 
old country. Suppose there was an elec- 


tion, and that Captain Wilkes was put up 
for Congress, and there was open voting, 
what man dare record his vote against 


Captain Wilkes? But, with the ballot, 
any man could do so with safety and with- 
out the least apprehension. Observe, then, 
what vast results must depend upon pro- 
tected voting. So far, he thought he had 
shown that the ballot did not deserve the 
aspersions thrown on it, of having a demo- 
eratic or republican tendency. If they 
wanted to have a contrast between open 
and secret voting, he need not go further 
than America. There was one State 
always called the Old England State—the 
State of Virginia. In that State there 
were numbers of old families who boasted 
of being connected by blood with the old 
families in this country. They boasted of 
preserving English customs and English 
manners, and it was no boast to say that 
they extended generously the old English 
hospitality to strangers. Amongst the 
English institutions which they were 
particularly proud of was open voting. 
‘They said they would have nothing under- 
hand; they took the word from the Earl 
of Derby, who said that the ballot-box 
was the lurking-hole of political cowards. 
[Cheers from the Opposition.| Of course, 
Mr, H. Berkeley 
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hon. Members cheered. The Virginians 
agreed with the Earl of Derby. ‘Stand 
forth,” said they, “like manly English- 
men; record your votes openly and in the 
face of day; and then if you vote for a 
sneaking Abolitionist, why, we will tar 
and feather you.” Where were the 
cheers of hon. Members then? They 
knew that the key to the fetters of their 
slaves lurked in the ballot-box, and they 
would have none of it. Such was the 
state of things in Virginia, and he might 
ask if there was any similarity between 
the state of things in Virginia and in 
England. Though they bequeathed the 
social evil of slavery to the Virginians, 
they had it not in this country. They 
could not in England flog or fetter men, 
or put men’s lives at the mercy of any 
one; but if they had no social slaves, had 
they no political slaves? If they had not 
a set of men that were flogged, and tarred 
and feathered, in case they disobeyed the 
mandates given to them at the polling- 
places, were there not men in England 
ejected from their houses and sent upon 
the world because they voted conscienti- 
ously? Such power did not pertain to 
one class in England: it was exercised by 
the landlord, by the aristocracy, and, he 
believed, it was exercised to a great extent 
by the millocracy. Did it follow that the 
ballot must be opposed to the aristocratic 
classes? On the contrary, if the ballot 
were the law of the land, the Conservative 
candidates would get in for many places 
where, without it, they were defeated. 
He did not treat that as a party question, 
but stood there on behalf of the people to 
obtain for them redress. He held in his 
hand an extract from the evidence of a 
witness examined before a Committee that 
rendered much service at that time—he 
alluded to Grote’s Committee. He had 
not the slightest doubt that his hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Spooner) would have been re- 
turned for Birmingham if he had had the 
advantage of the ballot. Evidence to that 
effect was given by a witness, named John 
Gilbert, before Grote’s Committee. He 
said, that but for intimidation he thought 
Mr. Spooner would have been returned. 
The witness described the intimidation as 
being that of the mob acting upon the 
lower order of tradespeople. The follow- 
ing was the report of his further examina- 
tion :— 

Q. “ Then you think that Birmingham is not 
properly represented ?—Certainly not.” 
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Q. “Do you think that some change is re- 
quired that will prevent intimidation ?—I do.” 

Q. “ You are an active partisan and a bold 
man. Your opinions were well known ; but take 
the case of a person who has never taken an 
active part, and who is quite nervous about these 
matters, some change would be better for him, 

rhaps ?—Yes, it would. I believe if it were 
done in that way that nobody knew how people 
yoted, Spooner would have been returned.” 

Q. “ Therefore, you think many voted against 
their opinion ?—No doubt of that.” 

Q. Would it not be a great point to have men’s 
votes agree with their opinions ?—Yes, surely.” 

Q. “ Are you in favour of vote by ballot ?— 
Apause. . . . 

Q. “ Are you in favour of protecting the élector 
with the ballot ?—I don’t know that. I am too 
good a Tory for that.” 


It was also said that in Nottingham the 
ballot would have a Conservative effect. 
A very large proprietor in Yorkshire told 
him that he believed the ballot would act 
more in favour of the Conservatives than 
it would in favour of the Liberals. It 
signified nothing to him whether it would 
or not ; he only wished that people should 
have the right to vote according to their 
consciences. In Australia the ballot had 
worked to perfection. There was the 
strongest possible evidence of the fact; 
and there was an hon. Member present 
who could give such evidence. In this 
country, unfortunately, there had been of 
late a prevalence of strikes among the 
working class; and he had heard many 
honest reformers doubt the propriety of 
giving an extension of the franchise or the 
ballot to people who appeared so little 
able to govern themselves. As regards 
the franchise, he excluded that from pre- 
sent consideration; but as to the ballot, 
he (Mr. Berkeley) would give them a 
proof of its beneficial effects in putting 
down strikes. In a letter respecting 
strikes at Bolton, Mr. J. H. Raper said— 


“The strike at Bolton has been one of a pecu- 
liar character. Both spinners and power-loom 
weavers have been on strike for six weeks rather 
than stand a reduction of 5 per cent on their 
wages, which the masters stated was necessary to 
keep them right. The Spinners’ Union officers 
advised the men to accept, and ask for a rise 
when trade improved. Their prudent counsel 
was clamoured down by many of the younger and 
more thoughtless hands. A week or £0 ago a 
proposition was made that each mill should vote 
by ballot whether the negotiation should be 
settled by the committee. This was really whe- 
ther they should go in or not, and was understood 
to be so, as the whole body knew what the secre- 
tary’s opinion was. A decided majority voted in 
the affirmative, and the strike was virtually at an 
end with the spinners. Negotiations with the 
employers only remained, and they resumed work 
this morning. The weavers who have been out 
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the longer period also balloted on the question 
direct—‘ Going in’ or ‘ Stopping out ;” and the 
majority, under protection from clamour and 
abuse, voted for going on with their work rather 
than begging from the public. They, also, re- 
sumed this morning. - Here we have an instance 
of the power of the ballot which aristocrats may 
comprehend, It is protection from mob rule as 
well against an oligarchy.” 


That was tolerably conclusive proof of the 
benefits that might result from the adop- 
tion of the ballot. When the ballot was 
first adopted in Australia, the qualification 
of electors was high—higher than it was 
in England—yet it was found to act per- 
fectly well. Then the Legislature altered 
the qualification, and adopted that which 
was tantamount to universal suffrage— 
manhood suffrage. Disturbances took place 
in the colony, but not at the elections, 
which led Zhe Times newspaper to insert 
some very strong articles against the insti- 
tution of manhood suffrage and equal elec- 
toral districts; and, of course, with these 
The Times mixed up the ballot. He would 
not argue with Zhe Times, but would 
leave it to its correspondent, “J. F. P.,” 
who appeared to have the editor’s con- 
fidence, as he always commanded a large 
space of the paper. He wrote thus— 

“T have only one more observation to make 

in reference to a remark made by you in a for- 
mer number of your journal, in which you 
bracket the ballot in the same category with 
manhood suffrage and equal electoral districts. 
I am able to assure you that the ballot has 
worked most harmoniously in Victoria. It is 
Conservative in its tendency, and is not prac- 
tically open to abuse; but its chief excellence 
and characteristic virtue is the noiseless manner 
in which it accomplishes its object.” 
He had a statement from a well-known 
gentleman, Mr. Dutton, one of the Com- 
missioners for South Australia at the Ex- 
hibition, and lately a senior Member of 
the House of Assembly of South Aus- 
tralia. He had returned the following 
answers to questions that were put to 
him :— 

Q. 1. “Had you any experience of open voting 
in the colony prior to the introduction of the 
ballot ?—I stood two severely-contested elec- 
tions for the city of Adelaide before the ballot 
came into operation.” 

Q. 2. “ Had you, before the ballot was adopted, 
drunkenness, fighting, treating, intimidation by 
mobs, or undue influence by customers or trades- 
men ?— Drunkenness, riot, and great disorder 
invariably prevailed at elections under the open 
voting. On one occasion in particular the mob, 
frantic with drink, and armed with bludgeons, 
had possession of the street leading to the polling- 
booth, and it was as much as a man’s life was 
worth to cross the street wearing the colours of 
the candidates to whom the mob was opposed, 
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The whole of the police, foot and horse, had to 
be called out, to enable electors to get to the 
polling-booth. Treating prevailed very gene- 
rally. The election of some of my friends cost, 
to my certain knowledge, several thousand 
pounds, I have heard tradespeople complain 
that they have lost custom in consequence of 
the way they have voted.” 

Q. 3. “ What has been the effect of the ballot 
on such malpractices ?—A total cessation of all 
the above evils.” 

Q. 4. “ Has the ballot diminished the expense 
of elections ?—Most decidedly. Any candidate 
can now be returned free of expense, except 
a few pounds for advertisements, or his own 
necessary travelling expenses to reach the elec- 
toral district to address the electors before the 
nomination day.” 

Q. 5. “Does the ballot prevent a man’s vote 
from being known? —It is utterly impossible 
for a man’s vote becoming known, unless he him- 
self chooses to say which way he has voted.” 

Q. 6. “Has there beén an increase in the 
number of persons recording their votes ? — 
Certainly ; for this simple reason: that now 
the elections go off so quietly that not more 
than a dozen idlers think it worth their while 
to loiter about the polling-booths, and the most 
timid person can comfortably and securely go to 
poll his vote. People go and record their vote, 
and in five minutes go about their own business 
affairs.” 

Q. 7. “Have you had any petitions for undue 
returns on account of bribery or other causes since 
the introduction of the ballot ?—I only recollect 
one petition for undue return on account of in- 
timidation on the part of a large employer of 
labour, but the allegations were proved to be un- 
founded.” 

Q. 8. “Has there been found any practical 
difficulty or inconvenience in conducting elections 
by. ballot ?—None whatever. The whole ma- 
chinery works as smoothly and is as perfect as 
anything can be.” 

Q. 9. “Is the ballot generally popular in the 
colony after its nine years’ trial ?—Very popular. 
And I believe those who were formerly opposed 
to it (except, perhaps, a very few old Tories, whom 
mane will change) are now quite satisfied with 
it. 

Q. 10. “ Has the assent of the Queen been given 
to any Act of your Legislature establishing the 
ballot ?—Repeatedly ; and what is more, it has 
never been objected to in any despatch from the 
Colonial Office, The Ministers for the Colonies, 
of both sides of the House of Commons, Liberals 
and Conservatives, have repeatedly had to sub- 
mit to Her Majesty our electoral Acts, which by 
our Constitution are always reserved for the Royal 
assent, and such assent has invariably been given.” 


If each Member of the House would only 
be prepared to record every malversation 
of the franchise which had fallen under 
his own observation, there would be in 
Hansard a valuable record which would 
facilitate the passing of the ballot at a 
future period. He would adduce some 
evidence as to the state of the boroughs 
which had been recently contested. An 
eminent solicitor, partner to the Town 
Mr, H. Berkeley 
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Clerk of Lincoln, who had taken part in 
the late election there, said— 


“I am in favour of vote by ballot as a measure 
of sound polling, and my experience of the recent 
election has more than ever confirmed my views 
on the subject. The present system of conducting 
elections is one of our greatest national stains, a 
system which lays prostrate all those moral and 
religious considerations which ought to have 
weight and influence in the exercise of the elective 
franchise,” 


Another letter from Lincoln, from Mr. 
Craps, stated— 


“That the late election has been one of the 
most venal and corrupt that has been experienced 
in this city for a long time. The intimidation 
and bribery were fearful. I give you a specimen 
of the former, which might be multiplied ad 
infinitum. A voter was desirous of voting for 

r. Hinde Palmer ; but being under obligations 
to a certain wealthy man of the opposite party, 
his landlord, he feared to vote as he desired, and 
intended not to vote at all. Consequently, on the 
day of election, he got out of the way. About 
two o’clock, the landlord called at the house, and 
asked the voter’s wife where he was? She re- 
plied, “ Not at home.” ‘“ You are a liar,” was 
the polite rejoinder ; and walking straight to the 
man’s bed-chamber, he loudly called to the voter. 
“If you do not come directly, and vote for Mr. 
Bramley Moore, I will sell you up to-morrow.” 
Now, the elector considered it a great evil to vote 
for Mr. Bramley Moore, but a greater evil to be 
sold up and reduced to beggary ; so he went to 
the poll and recorded his vote as commanded.” 


Mr. H. J. Raper, of Manchester, whom he 
had already quoted in reference to strikes, 
took an active part in the late Grimsby 
election. He was on the other side, for 
he opposed Mr. Heneage. He wrote— 


** And now for the lesson which this election 
has taught, It is a simple one; that the Reform 
Bill which is needed is the Bill you proposed last 
Session, to take votes by way of ballot. This would 
amend the representation of the people. Whether 
more tories or more Whigs would be returned is 
another question. The opinions of the people are 
not now obtained. The Yarborough influence, 
conjoined with that of Heneage himself, fixes 300 
votes to a dead certainty, who have no will of 
their own whatever as to the choice of a candidate. 
At every step I had ample iilustrations of the 
great necessity for protection. Asa great moral 
reform, I long for the ballot. As a counteraction 
to the venal, I beg you to press it on.” 


The Grimsby election was inquired into by 
a Committee of that House, and he would 
quote one passage from the evidence— 


“ James Hardy, a well-to-do man, goes down in 
his dog-cart to vote for Mr. Heneage. On the 
road he meets with the seducers, who give him 
£11 to vote for Mr. Chapman. He assents. 
They go to the booth, the poll is closed. The se- 
ducers have interest enough to get it opened, and 
to insert into it £11 worth of rascality in favour 
of Mr. Chapman.” 


He had interesting cases from the Green 
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Isle, relating to the Longford election ; but 
he would not speak of the election, which 
had been so much discussed. Some parties 
insisted most fiercely that there was great 
intimidation and violence; and others de- 
nied this assertion. It was, however, 
useless to conceal the fact, that in Ireland 

t influence was exercised by the land- 
lords and by the priests; and he did not 
know any unhappier animal than an Irish 
elector, with both these parties at him. 
One of the most mischievous doctrines that 
had been insisted upon by the noble Lord 
the Member for Tiverton was, that the 
electors were trustees for the non-electors. 
That argument was used at Cork many 
years ago ; and the priests said to the non- 
electors —‘‘ Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell tell you the electors are your 
trustees; now you know that all those 
who vote for the Tory candidate are guilty 
of a breach of trust, and you know what 
to do with them.” The consequence was, 
that the non-electors stoned them most 
sufficiently. Another practical illustration 
of that argument had been furnished by 
an election at Kidderminster, where Mr. 
Lowe was so stoned that he might be 
called the St. Stephen of the House of 
Commons. In short that right hon. 
Gentleman was not only stoned out of the 
borough of Kidderminster, but he actually 
was stoned into the borough of Calne. 
Although he and his friends had been 
fiercely assailed for bringing forward this 
measure—although they were told they 
were supporting a rotten cause, and that 
they were republicans—he was certain 
the good sense of the country at no distant 
period would come to the right conclusion. 
It was for the people out of doors and not 
for the Members of the House, who weak- 
ly spoke the voice of the people, to carry 
the question. At the present time they 
could be at no great distance from a general 
election, when the people would be plunged 
in the vortex of that abominable satur- 
nalia which disgraced the country on those 
occasions. It was the duty of hon. Mem- 
bers to raise their voices to warn the peo- 
ple; and why might not he, as an humble 
individual, warn the Government, who 
were in a minority with their own party 
on this question? Why might not he 
point out to the Government that the time 
was coming when, through the passing of 
bad laws, which did not and would not 
prevent corruption, or through the apathy 
they showed touching the corruption 
which stood so prominently before them, 
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they would see borough after borough 
snatched from their hands? And, per- 
haps, when they found themselves in a 
minority, or found themselves on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House, they would re- 
gret that they had not extended their 
protection to the unfortunate elector. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Lorp FERMOY seconded the Motion. 

Srrk GEORGE GREY said, his objec- 
tion to the Bill was a practical objection — 
that, in a great measure, it would be in- 
effectual in carrying out the object which 
the hon. Member hadin view. Instead of 
being a check on bribery, it would facili- 
tate it by preventing detection in many 
eases. He believed that it would be 
quite impossible to prevent the great bulk of 
Englishmen from avowing openly the part 
which they might take in an election. In 
his opinion, the elective franchise was both 
a trust and a duty; and, without affirm- 
ing that the electors were trustees for 
the whole community, he would say that 
they ought to be subject to the ordinary 
rule of letting the public know how the 
trust was fulfilled and the duty was dis- 
charged. The hon. Gentleman, who was 
a very consistent and able advocate of the 
Ballot, had stated that the Bill was sup- 
ported by every large constituency. How- 
ever that might be, he (Sir G. Grey) 
doubted whether the general opinion of 
the country was in its favour, and he, for 
one, when the division took place, would 
vote against the second reading. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he rose to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary for the Home Department for the 
manly manner in which he had rejected the 
artful argument which had been addressed 
to the House by the hon. Member who 
had introduced the Bill. It was his firm 
conviction that the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman would meet with a satis- 
factory response from the country. One 
plain fact was stated by the hon. Member 
for Bristol, that his proposal was supported 
by a small minority in that House; and he 
(Mr. Newdegate) believed also by a small 
minority in the country. The best proof of 
this was the conduct of the House; and if 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Bristol was worth anything, it was this, 
that the House expressed the opinion of . 
the majority, but that the majority con- 
stituted a tyranny over the minority, 
The hon. Member had cited the rejection of 
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his hon. Colleague (Mr. Spooner) by the re- 
presentation of Birmingham as an instance 
of intimidation. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
fully believed that his hon. Colleague 
had been rejected through intimidation ; 
but an antidote was immediately discover- 
ed, for the electors of North Warwick- 
shire, many of whom were also electors 
for the borough of Birmingham, returned 
him at once, and he had retained the seat 
for seventeen years. No argument in favour 
of open voting could be more clear than his 
hon. Friend’s return for North Warwick- 
shire, and his retention of his seat for so 
long a period. The whole constitution of 
the country was based on the system of 
trusts openly exercised and governed by 
public opinion; and the reason why the 
Motion of the hon. Member met so little 
favour was, that the people of England 
demanded that they should have a public 
opportunity of exercising the influence of 
public opinion upon every one intrusted 
with any share of power in regulating their 
government. The attachment of the peo- 
ple and the country to open voting rested 
on their determination that public opinion 
should govern them. That public opinion 
formed the base of our common law, which 
common law constituted the safeguard of 
our freedom, and the people would not part 
with the controlling power which they ex- 
ercised over every man intrusted with even 
the smallest amount of political power. 
The measure now proposed proceeded 
upon an unpopular basis, and therefore 
did not meet with the public favour. 
The hon. Member had asserted that the 
ballot was a Conservative measure, and 
that it would produce Conservative votes. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) was a Conservative, 
but he never desired to see one seat 
rescued from the people for the sake of 
placing a misrepresentative of public opi- 
nion on the benches of that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House. He was as strong 
a Conservative of the free expression of 
Radical opinions as of Tory opinions. He 
and those with whom he acted were not 
there to defend despotism. The essence 
of despotism was secrecy, and they were 
opposed to the introduction of the system 
of secrecy in any shape, because as Con- 
servatives of a free constitution they were 
the deadly enemies of despotism in every 
shape. 

Mr. POTTS said, the object of Parlia- 
ment in granting the franchise was that 
the electors should give their votes freely 
and according to their consciences. They 


Mr, Newdegate 
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had all heard of cases in which undue 
pressure had been put upon debtors to in- 
fluence their votes at elections. He con- 
gratulated the House on having one of its 
Members—a member also of a noble family 
—who stood up for the rights of the 
people. He thought that the question for 
the House really was, whether the people 
were satisfied with the present state of 
things ; and believing that they were not, 
he should give his vote for the second 
reading. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he could not allow 
the statement of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate), 
that his hon. Colleague (Mr. Spooner), 
having been rejected by intimidation at 
Birmingham, was at once returned by the 
county as a compensation, to pass without 
aremark. If such were the case, it was 
a very solitary instance; but the fact was 
that the counties were too well accustomed 
to intimidation, that they took it as a 
matter of course, and called it by another 
name; for they simply regarded it as fol- 
lowing their leader, or rather their landlord, 
In Ireland, when a man was asked how 
he was going to vote, he always replied 
either for his priest or his landlord; and 
in England it was a well-known fact—it 
was all to be found in Dod—that if 


they had the names of the chief landed 
proprietors of the county, they knew the 


opinions of its representatives. Now, that 
was a most disgraceful state of things, 
which ought to be no longer tolerated. It 
was said that the opinion of the people 
was not favourable to the ballot; but no 
answer had been given to the speech of 
the hon. Member for Bristol, who had 
enumerated the names of the boroughs, 
containing an aggregate population of 
8,000,000, which returned gentlemen in 
favour of the ballot to Parliament. Why 
was that the case? It was not because 
those persons themselves had been sub- 
jected to intimidation, for he would under- 
take to say that there were no constituen- 
cies less subject to influence than those 
constituencies which returned members 
who were in favour of the ballot. He 
would speak with respect to his own con- 
stituency—namely, Southwark, of which 
the great bulk of the electors were work- 
ing men. No employer in that borough 
attempted to interfere with the vote of 
the persons working for him. But what 
was question which amongst them was 
the most popular, and what the neces- 
sity which they considered the greatest? 
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He unhesitatingly answered that it 
was vote by ballot. They did not want 
it themselves; but they knew full well 
that the country could not be governed by 
those Members who were returned by cer- 
tain large constituencies, and that in the 
case of the great bulk of the Members of 
that House they were returned by consti- 
tuencies amenable to intimidation; and 
therefore they believed that it would be 
for the benefit of the country at large that 
the ballot should be established. 

Mr. LYSLEY said, the object of the 
Bill was to put down intimidation and 
bribery; but, in his opinion, it would not 
succeed in doingso. Landlords and others 
who possessed influence would find that 
freedom of voting would in the end re- 
dound more to their advantage than in- 
timidation. The Bill, so far from afford- 
ing a remedy for bribery, would do ex- 
actly the reverse, for it would put a man 
in a position to take a double bribe. A 
friend of his who had once been a Member 
of that House had last winter returned 
from America, where he had been intro- 
duced to many persons who held the most 
advanced opinions in that country, and 
he told him that nine out of every ten of 
the thinking men there were agreed that 
universal suffrage and vote by ballot must 
be got rid of. He had the greatest pos- 
sible confidence, that if the measure were 
passed, it would spread a great amount of 
demoralization among the electors of all 
smail and wealthy towns, and he should 
therefore feel it his duty to vote against it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 126; Noes 
211: Majority 85. 


MARRIAGES (IRELAND) BILL. 
[BILL No. 69.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Sm HUGH CAIRNS said, he rose to 
propose that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair, with a view of withdrawing the Bill, 
He regretted to have to do so, but it was 
impossible that the Bill, if it passed that 
House, should receive due consideration in 
the other House of Parliament at so late 
a period of the Session. It was quite 
clear that a Bill of such magnitude could 
never be satisfactorily carried through by 
a private Member ; and he therefore hoped 
that the Government, having admitted 
more than once that there were many 
things in the marriage law of Ireland which 
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required a remedy, would introduce a simi- 
lar measure next Session; and if they did, 
he should be prepared to give them every 
assistance. 

Mr. HADFIELD expressed his regret 
that the measure should be withdrawn, 
especially as Ireland was ripe for legisla- 
tion on the subject. 

Mr. LEFROY said, he hoped that the 
Government, before introducing any Bill on 
the subject, would consult the heads of the 
Church in Ireland. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, at the close 
of the last Session he called the attention 
of the Chief Secretary to the state of the 
marriage law in Ireland, and strongly urged 
him to introduce a Bill upon the subject. 
The Yelverton marriage case had shown 
that the Roman Catholic clergy were la- 
bouring under penal disabilities, because if 
they celebrated a mixed marriage before 
the ceremony had been performed by a 
Protestant clergyman, they would be liable 
to punishment for felony. Le hoped, then, 
the Government would turn their attention 
to the subject. 


House resumed. [No report. ] 


Management, &e. Bill. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACTS AMENDMENT BILL—{Bu No. 11.] 


COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
Tlouse in Committee. 


Consideration of Clause proposed by Mr. 
Ayrton on 30th April resumed. 


Mr. LOCKE said, the object of the 
clause proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) was to give the ratepayers at large the 
right of electing members of the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works, instead of the vestry 
being intrusted with that power. He (Mr. 
Locke) should support the proposal. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works had the 
power of taxing the whole metropolis; and 
he thought, as taxation and representation 
should go together, that the election of the 
members of that board should be in the 
hands of the whole body of ratepayers, 
and ought not to be confined to vestrics 
and district boards, who, practically, al- 
ways sent to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works members of their own bodies. The 
Select Committee who considered the sub- 
ject came to the conclusion that direct 
election by the ratepayers would strengthen 
the position of the members of the board, 
and many witnesses gave it as their opinion 
that under a system of direct election the 
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members elected would be of a higher class 
and better calculated to discharge the 
duties of the situation than the men now 
on the board. Why, then, should there 
be a deviation with respect to these elec- 
tions from the general rule prevailing 
throughout the country? It was not de- 
nied that there was upon the board a num- 
ber of highly intelligent men ; but, unfor- 
tunately, they did not, on account of the 
mode of election, possess the confidence of 
the inhabitants of the metropolis. That 
confidence could only be secured by direct 
election. No doubt that under the sys- 
tem of election which he advocated many 
of the present members would be re-ap- 
pointed to office; but, no matter what 
might be the result, the change was neces- 
sary. 

Mr. TITE explained that the present 
system, according to which the Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works was constituted, arose 
out of the deliberations of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1853 ; and, notwithstanding all 
that had been said, the board was not un- 
popular, and performed their duties zea- 
lously and faithfully. Every district board 
and vestry had petitioned against an altera- 
tion in the constitution of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The appoint- 
ment of members to that board was not 
the result of any close system of nomina- 
tion, but the members were chosen simply 
because they enjoyed the respect of the 
inhabitants of their different localities, 
and were considered the proper men to 
represent them, The board was now en- 
gaged in the construction of the largest 
works ever committed to the management 
of any body of men, and he trusted that 
it would not be interrupted in its proceed- 
ings at such a moment by a change in 
the mode of electing the members on a 
mere suggestion. If, however, the change 
were necessary, it ought to be effected by 
@ special measure, not by such a clause as 
that which it was proposed to insert in the 
Bill before the Committee. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he agreed 
that the principle of electing members of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works by the 
great mass of the ratepayers was a just 
principle ; but he felt its operation would 
be attended with a vast deal more diffi- 
culty than seemed to have been antici- 
pated. It would be especially unwise to 
make the alteration at the very time when 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was en- 
gaged in a vast and important undertaking. 


Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he would 
Mr. Locke 
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admit that the board had well and faith- 
fully performed their duties; but it could 
not be denied that great complaints had - 
been made against them, and that they 
had been characterized as the ‘‘ Board of 
Words,” instead of a Board of Works. 
He deprecated any attack on the board, 
and he believed that the more their pro- 
ceedings were inquired into, the more sa- 
tisfactory would they prove. But he at 
the same time thought that direct election 
by the ratepayers at large would ensure 
for them greater confidence, and he should 
therefore support the proposition to that 
effect. 

Sr GEORGE GREY observed, that the 
clause under discussion was one of a series 
which proposed to make a great change in 
the constitution of the board. He believed 
that it would be unwise to make such a 
change at the present moment; but if it 
were necessary, it ought to be accomplish- 
ed by a special measure brought forward 
in a future Session, and not by the addi- 
tion of clauses to a Bill which had already 
passed through Committee. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, he did 
not think, that if the proposed alteration 
were made, it would be likely to place 
more efficient men upon the board than at 
present. It would be a most unfortunate 
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| thing if a great change were made in the 


constitution of the Board of Works by a 
clause at the fag-end of the Bill, especially 
in so thin a House. He therefore con- 
curred in the suggestion of the right hon. 
Baronet, and he hoped it would be ac- 
cepted by the hon. and learned Member 
for the Tower Hamlets. 

Lorp FERMOY said, that ever since he 
had had the honour of a seat for the bo- 
rough which he represented, he had heard 
the Board of Works found fault with by 
Members in that House, but he had no 
evidence either public or private that his 
constituents or the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis were discontented with that board. 
The absence of petitions was at least a 
proof that the Board of Works were not 
the unpopular body described. If they 
talked too much already, he did not see 
how the evil would be abated by the ad- 
dition of forty more metropolitan members 
to it. The members of the board had 
proved themselves to be good men of bu- 
siness, and had carried out the important 
works intrusted to them in a manner cre- 
ditable to themselves and advantageous to 
the public. The proposition of his hon. 
and learned Friend was, he believed, right 
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in the abstract, but he could not vote for 
it till he had better evidence that the 

ople of the metropolis were discontent- 
ed with the Board of Works. 

Mz. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he should 
support the clause, as he thought that the 
members of the Metropolitan Board should 
be elected directly by the ratepayers. 
Some of the proceedings of the board, as 
constituted, had created great dissatisfac- 
tion in the metropolitan districts, and 
there was an almost unanimous feeling 
in favour of an alteration in the mode of 
election. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he rose 
to express his concurrence in the views 
expressed by his noble Colleague. Neither 
in public nor in private had he received 
any communication from his constituents 
expressing a desire to have the constitu- 
tion of the board changed. He believed 
that the object of the clause was to defeat 
by a side-wind an important and useful 
Bill. He did not believe that, even if 
carried into effect, it would make any 
material alteration in the constitution of 
the Metropolitan Board. The hon. and 
learned Member for the Tower Hamlets 
would exercise a wise discretion in bring- 
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ing it forward as a separate measure. 

Mr. AYRTON said that Marylebone | 
stood in a different position from the rest | 
of the metropolis, for it had its own par- | 
ticular council, which assumed to itself | 
most extraordinary powers. Still he was | 
surprised that the inhabitants of a consti- 
tuency which identified itself with the 
progress of the country should assert, 
through the mouths of their representa- 
tives, that nomination was preferable to 
election. He did not think that opinion 
was shared by any of the metropolitan 
community. Everywhere else the con- 
viction was entertained that the rate- 
payers should have a direct voice in the 
election of Members to the Metropolitan 
Board. Surely there was nothing very 
extravagant in the proposition that the 
Metropolitan Board should be elected un- 
der the same conditions as the House of 
Commons. It had been said that the 
board was entitled to public confidence, 
but the Thames Embankment Bill was 
neither more nor less than a declaration 
that the board was only fit to do the work 
of bricklayers and masons. His object 
was to elevate the members of the board, 
but it was far from his intention to cast 
pearls before swine ; and, since his clause 
Was opposed by the representatives of the 
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board, he was disposed to act ujon the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary, reserving to himself 
the right to bring forward his proposition 
on a future occasion as a substantive mea- 
sure. 


Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he proposed after 
Clause 109 to insert a clause providing, 
that in compensation cases, where the 
parties felt themselves aggrieved by the 
ruling of the assessor or by the finding 
of the jury, it should be lawful to apply 
to one of Her Majesty’s Superior Courts in 
Westminster Hall for a new trial or re- 
hearing of the case, or for the reduction 
or increase of damages. He only wanted 
that the same rule should apply to com- 
pensation cases as applied to all other 
cases. It frequently happened that very 
nice points of law arose upon these com- 
pensation cases, which it was desirable 
should be determined by a superior court 
of law. 

Mr. TITE said, that a proposition which 
made so extensive an alteration in the law 
of the land should not be introduced in a 
Bill of the kind under consideration. He 
could not believe that the Committee 
would listen to it for a moment. It 
might or it might not be right to give 
such an appeal, but so important a ques- 
tion ought to be discussed on its own 
merits and as a general principle. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, he hoped 
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| his hon. Friend would not think it neces- 


sary to press the Amendment on that oc- 
casion. He could at a future time turn 
his attention to the question of compen- 
sation. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he would withdraw 
his Amendment, as the feeling of the 
Committee seemed to be against it, though 
nothing had been said against the justice 
of his proposal. 

Clause withdrawn. 


Mz. HARVEY LEWIS said, he wished 
to move a clause to follow Clause 10, to 
the effect that vestries might have the 
power of including in the sewers rate pre- 
cepts of the Metropolitan Board. 

Clause agreed to. 


Mr. COX said, he had to move a claus 
repealing Section 6 of the 18 & 19 Vict., 
120, and enacting in lieu thereof 
that the vestry elected under the Bill in 
any parish should consist of persons rated 
or assessed to the relief of the poor in 
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respect of the occupation of any house, 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments in such 
parish. 


Clause (Repealing Section 6 of 18 & 19 
Vict., c. 120) brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. TITE said, that judging from his 
experience, he thought it would be unde- 
sirable to alter the qualification for vestry- 
men. He must oppose the clause. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he could not but 
express his surprise at the opposition of 
the hon. Member for Bath. He would do 
better to carry out the wishes of the 
parent of the Bill, Mr. Bristow, and sup- 
port the clause. 


Question put, “ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 24; 
Noes 47: Majority 23. 


Viscount ENFIELD said, that on be- 
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half of his hon. Friend Sir J. Paxton, he | 
had to move a clause for re-apportioning | 
the sum of £28,111, charged on the late) 
Fulham and Hammersmith districts, among | 
the parishes in that district. 

Mr. TITE said, that he saw no reason | 
why a measure should be passed in favour 
of two districts only, which had_been re- | 
jected on behalf of the metropolitan dis- | 
tricts generally. | 


Clause withdrawn. 


Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to move a| 
clause rendering persons in receipt of fees | 
or poundage, or other emolument by way 
of salary, out of the rates and taxes, in- | 
eligible to be elected as vestrymen. 


| 


Clause (Persons in receipt of Fees or 
Poundage not to be eligible to be elected 
as Vestryman, &c.) brought up, and read 1°. | 


Mr. LAYARD said, he was sorry to | 
oppose his hon. and learned Colleague, but | 
he had received very strong representa- 
tions from many of his constituents against | 


the clause. Its effect would be to exclude ! 
many most competent persons from the 
board, 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped that the 
proposition of his hon. and learned Friend | 
(Mr. Locke) would not be pressed as it 
stood, although it might be valuable in a 
modified shape. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he did not 
think sufficient grounds had been stated | 
for making a change in the law on the| 
subject. 

Mr. Cox 
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Mr. LOCKE said, he should take the 
sense of the Committee on the clause. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 29 
Noes 48: Majority 19. 


Mr. AYRTON said, he wished to pro- 
pose a clause repealing Clauses 30 and 41 
of the Mctropolis Local Management Act, 
which provided that the chairman of the 
board should be elected only for the day, 
unless in the case where a clergyman or 
churchwarden, otherwise qualified, was 
present; and enabling a vestry or district 
board to elect its chairman, who should 
continue in office for one year. 

Str GEORGE GREY said, he knew 
very little about the practice of the ves- 
tries and district boards, but he thought it 
would be undesirable to change the exist- 
ing practice, without cause shown. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that the 
practical working of the clause would 
relieve the rectors of parishes, who felt 
themselves bound to preside over vestry 
meetings, from a very unpleasant duty. 

CoroneL FRENCH said, he saw no 
ground for the innovation, and he should 
oppose the clause. 

Mr. TITE said, he must oppose the 
clause. 


Clause negatived. 


Lorp FERMOY said, he wished to 
move the addition of a clause giving 
power to vestry and district boards to con- 
tract for the removal of manure from sta- 
bles and cowhouses. 

Mr. TITE said, as the clause was en- 
tirely permissive, he would not oppose it. 

Clause added to the Bill. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be printed 
[Bill 181]. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES BILL. 
[BILL NO. 72.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN said, he rose 


‘to move the second reading of the Bill. 


He proposed, in case the House assented 
to the second reading, to go into Commit- 
tee pro formd on the following day, with 
the view of making in it certain altera- 
tions. 


Sin GEORGE GREY said, that under 
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these circumstances he would not oppose 
the second reading, but he had objections 
to the Bill as it stood. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Zo-mor- 
row. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL, 
[piri No. 170.] comMIrTEE. 


Order for Committee read 

Lorp FERMOY said, the Motion was 
unprecedented. The Bill had been before 
a Select Committee, and the evidence 
taken before it had not been printed, and it 
was unusual to press a Bill on in the ab- 
sence of the evidence. The Government 
officials, who had put forward the hon. 
Member for Wexford, were anxious to 
push on the Bill unfairly. The measure 
affected property in Ireland to the value of 
nearly £100,000,000 a year, the owners 
of which had not had an opportunity of 
being heard before the Select Committee. 
He contended that there was a good case 
for sending back the Bill to the same Com- 
mittee for further inquiry, or submitting 
it to a new Committee. The measure was 
a mere job, for the purpose of enriching a 
few private owners of fisheries in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘MAHON intimated his inten- 
tion to postpone his Motion. 

Coronet. FRENCH objected to the 
postponement. Charges had been made 
against the members of the Committee 
which they ought to be allowed to answer. 
The Bill was an important one, and every 
opportunity of pressing it ought to be 
seized. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTRATION 
(IRELAND) BILL—[Bux No, 20.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he wished 
to take that opportunity of stating to the 
House, that in consequence of the very 
late period of the Session at which they 
had arrived, together with the difficulty 
that had arisen as to the persons who 
should undertake the duties to be created 
by the measure—a great difference of opi- 
nlon existing as to the propriety of intrust- 
ing them to the constabulary, or to the 
medical officers of districts—and seeing 
also that the hon. and learned Member for 
Belfast (Sir H. Cairns) had withdrawn his 
Bill on the Marriage Law of Ireland, the 
Government did not intend to proceed fur- 
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ther with the measure for registration 
during the present Session. He therefore 
begged to move that the order be read 
and discharged. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[p1xt No. 162.] OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. AYRTON said, that as the Bill 
stood for discussion on the following even- 
ing, he wished to point out to the First 
Commissioner of Works that hon. Mem- 
bers had not received the plans and papers, 
without which it was impossible for them 
to comprehend the bearing of the evidence 
that had been taken by the Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had been assured 
by the printer that the documents would 
be in the hands of hon. Members on the 
following morning. A rapid glance would 
enable hon. Gentlemen to understand their 
bearing. 

House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, July 3, 1862. 


Miyvtes.J—Pvsiic Brurs.—1* Confirmation of 
Sales, &c.; Coal Mines; Harbours Transfer ; 
Juries ; Newspapers, &c.; Petroleum; Police 
and Improvement (Scotland) ; Legitimacy De- 
claration Act (1858) Amendment; Leases and 
Sales of Settled Estates Act Amendment. 

2* Sale of Spirits; Game Law Amendment 
(No. 2). 

3* Liverpool Fire Prevention Acts Amendment ; 
Education of Pauper Children ; Unlawful Oaths 
(Ireland) Act Continuance ; Discharged Pri- 
soners’ Aid. 


LEASES AND SALES OF SETTLED 
ESTATES ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 


PRESENTED. FIRST READING, 


Lorp CHELMSFORD presented a Bill 
to amend the Settled Estates Act, 1856. 
The noble and learned Lord stated that by 
the 21st section of that Act, it was provided 
that no leases of a settled estate should be 
authorized by the Court of Chancery in 
eases in which application had been made 
to Parliament for a private Bill to effect 
the same or a similar object, and such ap- 
plication had been refused on the merits. 
The principal object of this amending Bill 
was to meet the case of Sir Thomas Wil- 
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son, which had been frequently under the 
notice of Parliament. Sir Thomas Wilson 
had made several applications to Parlia- 
ment for such powers, and his Bills had 
once or twice received the sanction of 
one of the Houses of Parliament, and been 
favourably reported upon by the Judges. 
As they had all ultimately been rejected, 
however, he was precluded by the section 
to which he had referred from taking ad- 
vantage of the Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates Act. What he proposed to do by 
this Bill was, to provide that an applica- 
tion to Parliament should not be deemed to 
have been rejected on its merits or reported 
against by the Judges, if any other ap- 
plication for power to effect the same or a 
similar object should have passed either 
House of Parliament, or should have been 
approved by the Judges to whom such Bill 
might have been referred. On the second 


reading he would refer to the circumstances 
of Sir Thomas Wilson’s case, in order to 
satisfy their Lordships that they ought to 
assent to this alteration of the law. 


Bill read 1* [No, 150}. 


HIGHWAYS BILL—[Br No. 93.] 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Provisional Order of Justices). 

THe Eart or CARNARVON objected 
to the provision that the final order of the 
justices in Quarter Sessions confirming the 
provisional order of the petty sessions as 
to highway districts should not be valid 
unless approved by the Secretary of State. 
He held that the Quarter Sessions formed 
the proper court of appeal in such a case, 
and that their decision ought to be con- 
clusive. If the Secretary of State were 
to have any control over the distribution 
of the money, he could understand it ; but 
the formation of highway districts was a 
purely local matter, and ought to be dealt 
with by the local authorities, There was 
an excessive tendency to invoke on every 
occasion the interference of the Secretary 
of State. The control of the Secretary of 
State was salutary, but it was salutary 
only when limited to subjects within his 
comprehension ; and this was not one of 
those matters. It would relieve the local 
authorities of a sense of responsibility which 
they ought to feel, and it would impose on 
the Secretary of State a task which it 


Lord Chelmsford 


{LORDS} 
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would be utterly impossible for him to 
perform. He would therefore move the 
omission of the last two lines of the clause. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he did not see what objection there 
could be to the order being approved by 
the Secretary of State, and it certainly 
would give any dissatisfied parish the 
opportunity to state reasons, and request 
that the order might not be affirmed. 

Lorp EGERTON thought it would be 
a waste of time, and a useless matter of 
form, to refer to the Secretary of State 
upon such a purely local question. 

Tne Duxe or NEWCASTLE re- 
minded their Lordships that the Bill was 
not compulsory. There was the greatest 
possible jealousy among parishes as to any 
combination for highway purposes, and it 
would materially diminish opposition if 
the Bill declared that the decision of the 
justices should not be final. It might be 
almost a matter of form, but it would have 
the appearance of an additional security. 

Lorp LYVEDEN said, it placed a veto 
in the hands of the Seeretary of State, 
which might discourage justices from mak- 
ing efforts to bring the Bill inte operation, 
If an appeal were allowed to objecting 
parishes within a certain time, it might not 
be objectionable ; but this was not an ap- 
peal, 

Eart GREY thought there ought to be 
an appeal to some impartial person, and 
there could be none better than the Secre- 
tary of State. If these words were struck 
out, there would be no appeal at all. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench could not act as 
a court of appeal in questions of expe- 
dieney and convenience such as these; 
and, in fixing the Secretary of State, the 
Bill only followed the analogy of other 
Acts. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY agreed 
with the noble Baron opposite (Lord Lyve- 
den) that to give this power of appeal 
would frequently discourage justices from 
taking the initiative. He could see no 
reason why the Secretary of State should 
be called in to discharge dutics which were 
so entirely foreign to the proper duties of 
his office. 

Tue Eart or CARVARVON denied 
that the Bill in giving the appeal to the 
Secretary of State followed the analogy 
of other Acts. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that as there seemed a general concurrence 
of opinion that this power of appeal was 
unnecessary, and as he himself attached 
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yery little importance to it, he would not 
further oppose the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to; Words struck 
out ; Words added ; Clause, as amended, 
agreed to. 


Clauses 6 to 30 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 

Clause (Officers appointed by Highway 
Boards to render Accounts) added. 

Clauses 31 to 34 agreed to, with Amend- 
ments. 


Clause 35 (Provision as to Roads laid 
out). 

ie WODEHOUSE moved, to insert 
words ‘‘and with the consent in writing 
of the owner and occupier of every part 
thereof.”” 

Amendment, after a short discussion, 
agreed to. 

Lorp PORTMAN thought that the law 
on this point was better as it now stood, 
and therefore moved to disagree to the 
clause as amended, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the clause was useful, and hoped his noble 
Friend would withdraw his Motion. 


On Question, Whether the said clause 
as amended, shall stand Part of the Bill ? 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 


Clause 36 struck out. 


Clauses 37 to 39 agreed to. 

Clause 40 (Provision in case of Failure 
of Board to hold First Meeting). 

Eart POWIS thought it was unfair to 
impose such a liability upon the justices who 
undertook voluntary and gratuitous duties. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY could 
not allow that, under the circumstances, the 
provision was unreasonable, 

Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 41 to 43 agreed to, 


Clause 44 (Provisions of Principal Act 
to be applicable to Highways under Local 
or Personal Acts). 

Tue Duce or RICHMOND moved t 0 
add words at the end— 


“Except highways which any railway com- 
pany, or the owners, conservators, commissioners, 
trustees, or undertakers of any canal, river, or 
inland navigation, are liable by virtue of any Act 
of Parliament relating to such railway, canal, 
river, or inland navigation to make, maintain, 
repair, or cleanse.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to, 


Bill reported, with the Amendments 
[No. 151.] 


{Jury 3, 1862} 
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GAME LAW AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 137.] SECOND READING. 


Lorp BERNERS, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that he had re- 
ceived numerous letters from a great many 
places in different parts of the kingdom, 
expressing approval of it, and declaring 
the evils it was intended to remedy as un- 
bearable. The Bill was very different 
from the one which he had withdrawn. It 
was much shorter and more simple. The 
preamble stated that ‘‘ whereas night- 
poaching and murderous assaults upon po- 
lice constables, gamekeepers, and servants 
legally appointed had lately increased, and 
it was expedient that the laws now in force 
should be amended for the better preven- 
tion of such crimes;’’ and the first clause, 
following the provisions of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Act, provided that between sun- 
set and eight o’clock in the morning any 
constable of the county police might, with- 
out warrant, search and take into custody 
any person upon any highway, street, or 
public place, whom he had good cause to 
suspect of having unlawfully any game, 
eggs of game, hares, or rabbits, or any 
nets or engines to take the same, in their 
possession ; and might stop, search, and de- 
tain any boat, cart, or conveyance in which 
there should be reasonable cause to suspect 
that any such game, or engines for the 
capture of game was being carried, and to 
apprehend all such persons and bring them 
before a justice of the peace. The other 
clauses provided, that if such person or 
persons could not satisfactorily account for 
the possession of such game, or engines, 
the magistrate might inflict a penalty of 
£5. The Bill also provided that game- 
dealers should keep a register of the game 
they bought. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that without 
committing himself to an approval of the 
Bill, he had no objection to the second 
reading, on the understanding that it 
should be referred to a Select Committee, 
who would carefully consider its provisions. 

After a few words from Lord Potwarta, 
the Earl of StrapBRoKE, and Lord Ravens- 
WORTH, . 

Bill read 2%, and referred to a Select 
Committee: The Lords following were 
named of the Committee :— 

D. Cleveland, L. Lilford: 

E. Derby. L, Portman, 

E. Romney. L. Overstone. 

E. Grey. L, Cranworth. 

E. Stradbroke. L, Chelmsford. 

V. Eversley. L. Lyveden. 

L, Berners, L. Taunton, 
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COURTS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 
LAND BILL—[Bitt No. 141.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (on Re-commit- 
ment), according to Order. 


Clause 1 (When a Libel found rele- 
vant against a Minister, Presbytery may 
require and enjoin him to abstain from the 
Discharge of his Functions). 

Te Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
no explanation was given of the objects 
of this Bill on the Motion for its second 
reading. Yet it was a Bill which seemed 
to him to be one of the most extraordinary 
proposed within his experience. It was 
in every respect a most objectionable mea- 
sure. In the first clauses it applied for 
powers purely spiritual, and in the latter 
for clauses purely civil. Individually 
speaking, it was of little moment to him 
whether they established courts of justice 
with spiritual powers or not ; but he alto- 
gether protested against the application 
for temporal powers. As the law now 
stood, if a clergyman was guilty of any 
fault for which a charge, or what in Scot- 
land was called a libel, was brought against 
him, the presbytery to which he belonged, 
if they considered that a primd facie case 
had been made out for carrying that libel 
to a prosecution, could do so; but they 
vow asked Parliament to give them power 
to suspend him from the exercise of his 
spiritual functions pendente lite. It might 
be that they had such a power already ; 
but if such a power was not already 
vested in them, it was a question with 
which they had no right to interfere. It 
touched nothing temporal ; it was a spi- 
ritual proceeding, and therefore the Esta- 
blished Church had the power of improving 
hersclf in this respect without coming to 
Parliament. Ile was astonished that the 
Established Church should have so far 
forgotten its own dignity, and he believed 
its own power, as to come to the Legisla- 
ture on a subject like this. If there was 
any chance of healing the unhappy religious 
_ division which existed in Scotland, such a 
proeceding as this was enough to put an 
end to such an expectation. Then the 
Bill proposed to invest the Established 
Church with a power which had never yet 
been intrusted to her. From the time of 
the Reformation in 1560 to the present 
day, all matters in controversy before the 
Church courts had been carried on by wit- 
nesses who appeared there voluntarily and 


{LORDS} 
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spoke as their consciences dictated. If 
they refused to appear, their scruples had 
heretofore been respected. But now, by 
the 4th clause of this Bill, the attendance 
of such persons as witnesses, no matter 
what might be the conscientious objections, 
was made compulsory. If the Church of 
Scotland still remained what it formerly 
was, the Church of the great majority of 
the people, there might have been some 
ground for asking that this power should 
be given to her courts. But it was not so; 
the Established Church of Scotland did 
not number among its adherents one-third 
of the people of Scotland. To compel wit- 
nesses belonging to other sects to come 
into her courts was not the plan the Esta- 
blished Church should adopt to reconcile 
herself to the people of Scotland. He did 
not make these remarks from any hostility 
to an Established Church, for he did not 
believe that Scotland would thrive unless 
the Church was to some extent patronized 
by the State, but because lic believed the 
Bill was one which would not promote 
peace, but enmity between the Churches. 
He should have opposed the second reading 
of the Bill had he been present when it 
was moved, 

Tue Eart or SELKIRK said, it was 
indispensable to the conduct of judicial or 
quasi judicial proceedings that there should 
be a power of compelling witnesses to at- 
tend. If witnesses were to appear at all, 
they should come forward in a legal and 
proper way. 

Tne Duxe or ARGYLL said, that his 
noble Friend partly admitted that with re- 
gard to the first clause of the Bill the 
power already existed, and yet he com- 
plained that the Established Church now 
came to Parliament to ask for such power, 
It was more than doubtful whether any 
legal action would arise if it was exercised 
now. The members of any body who 
were governed by rules and regulations, if 
dealt with unjustly according to those 
rules, could have recourse to the civil law, 
and that applied to the Free Church as 
well as to the Established Church. With 
regard to the power of calling witnesses, 
there was no doubt that as the Presbyters 
were a legal tribunal, it was right they 
should have the ordinary powers of as- 
certaining facts. Ile questioned whe- 
ther it was worth while to persevere in 
the opposition to these clauses, There 
could be no doubt that they did not 
confer upon the Church courts any civil 
power. 
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After some remarks from Lord Pot- 
warTH and the Earl of Datuousiz, 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to: Amend- 
ments made: The Report thereof to be 


received To-morrow; and Bill be printed, 
as amended [No. 153}. ° 


{Jury 3, 1862} 
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| only asked that the subject should be re- 
ferred back to the Select Committee of 
Standing Orders for reconsideration. 
Mr. MASSEY said, it was the usual 
course for the House to accede to a Motion 
| of the kind. 


| Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter past | 


Eight o’clock, till ‘To-morrow, | 
half past Ten o’clock, | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, July 3, 1862. 


Minvres.J]—Pusiic Birts.—2° Parochial Build- 
ings (Scotland) ; New Zealand. 

8° African Slave Trade Treaty; Pier and Uar- 
bour Orders Confirmation ; Sheep (Ireland). 


GREAT NORTHERN AND WESTERN (OF 
IRELAND) RAILWAY BILL, 
RESOLUTION. 

Coroner. WILSON PATTEN said, he 
rose to move that the Resolution, which 
upon the 17th day of June last was re- 


PAROCHIAL ASSESSMENTS BILL, 
[BILL No. 144.] comMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mr. KNIGHT said, he objected to the 
Bill as one that was wholly unnecessary 
and excessively in favour of the towns 
against the country. It was an attempt 
by the Central Board in London to take 
into their own hands the management of 
/all the local rates in England. The only 
| difficulty which had hitherto stood in their 
way was the difference of rating in the 
various parishes. He therefore thought 





that the Bill ought not to pass without 
| protest, and he should accordingly move, 
| that the House should go into Committee 


ported from the Select Committee on | on that day three months. 


Standing Orders, in relation to the Great 
Northern and Western (of Ireland) Rail- 
way Bill, be re-committed; and that the 
Petition of the Great Northern and West- 
ern (of Ireland) Railway Company, pray- 
ing for dispensation with the Standing | 
Orders, deposited in the Private Bill) 
Office this day, be referred to the said | 


Amendment proposed, 


| To leave out from the word “ That ” to the end 


of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
Ijouse will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” 


—instead thereof. 
Mr. HENLEY said, that the Bill pro- 








Committee ; and that it be an Instruction | fessed to have two objects. First, to get 
to the said Committee, that they have/a parish rated fairly as amongst the pa- 
power to inquire into the allegations con- | rishioners; next, to have parishes rated 
tained in such Petition, and to report to! equitably as between themselves. With 
the House whether the special circum-| respect to the first point, he thought it 
stances therein stated are such as to render | would be far better to leave that question 
it just and expedient that the Standing | to be settled by the inhabitants of a parish, 
Order should be dispensed with. as at present. He, for one, should not 

Mn. ENNIS said, that as chairman of | like to see the power which parishioners 
arailway company in Ireland, whose in- | possessed of rating themselves taken out 
terest would be affected by the Motion of | of their hands. ‘The second branch of the 
the hon. and gallant’ Gentleman, he could | Bill was the more legitimate of the two; 
not but complain of the suddenness with | but, oddly enough, it did not take one 
which that Motion had been made. It! single step in the direction it proposed. 
was only on the previous night that notice | The machinery it provided, with a view to 
was given in the Private Bill Office that | the equitable rating of different parishes 
the application would be made. They | within the same union, was as bad and 
knew nothing of the allegations contained ; cumbrous as well could be, and therefore 
in the Petition, and he trusted, therefore,! would be found ineffectual to carry out 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman would | the object which they all desired to 
defer his Motion for a few days. | see effected. The Bill proposed that the 
Coroner WILSON PATYTEN said, al parish overseer should make a valuauon 
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of all the hereditaments within the union, 
and that was to be done within three | 
months. 


there would be several valuers; and as it | duty could be intrusted. 


was well known that there were high and 
low valuers, the valuations might differ 


one from another to the extent of 15 per | 


cent. The complete valuation was then 


to be sent to a committee consisting of | 


not less than six and not more than twelve 
Poor Law guardians, who, when they had 
considered it, were to send it to the pa- 
rishioners. They had twenty-eight days to 
bring objections before the several boards 
of guardians, and they had twenty-eight 
further days to reconsider. At the end of 
that time it was to be sent back to the 
parishioners, and ultimately to the boards 
of guardians again. That process might 
be repeated so often —each alteration 
eliciting a fresh objection — that it was 
impossible to say at what period the valu- 
ation would be finally settled. Such was 
the machinery contemplated by the Bill, 
and it was to be put in motion at the end 
of each year, so as to include new houses 
erected, and to strike out old houses pulled 
down. He believed that the Bill would 
drive the whole community of England 
to a professional survey and valuation of 


every parish at an expense that would be 


enormous. <A professional valuation of 
his own county, which was a small one, 
would cost between £20,000 and £30,000. 
All that was now required was that the 
gross valuation of each parish should be 
ascertained on a uniform system. Where 
parishes were rated unfairly between each 
other, the Bill made no provision for set- 
tling that difference in an inexpensive 
manner. It was better that the Bill should 
be further considered before it was passed, 
and that some machinery should be intro- 
duced to enable an unfair rating of pa- 
rishes among each other to be adjusted 
in some other way than by an appeal to 
quarter sessions: that must be a source of 
great expense. He doubted whether the 
Bill would work at all; and if the whole 
kingdom was to be driven into an official 
valuation, they ought to know what it 
would cost. He supported the Motion 
proposed by the hon. Member for Worces- 
tershire. 

Mr. BARROW said, that speaking 
from his own experience as a chairman 
of a large board of guardians, he differed 
from the view of the measure taken by 
the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire. 
He believed that a revision of the rating 


Mr. Henley 


{COMMONS} 
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was absolutely necessary, and he thought 
that the boards of guardians would be the 


The consequence would be, that | least inexperienced body to which that 


He should ob- 
ject to an appeal being allowed to the 
quarter sessions against the valuation, ex- 
cept as a last resource. He thought that 
the assessment committees, which the Bill 
would enable the guardians to appoint, 
would, from their local knowledge and 
experience, be as competent and certainly 
a less expensive ‘tribunal for deciding a 
question of that nature. The good sense 
of the ratepayers and the guardians would 
enable them to avoid any great expense. 
The boards of guardians consisted of the 
principal ratepayers, and it would be their 
own interest to make a fair valuation. 
An overseer of a parish could not call in 
the aid of a professional valuer without 
the previous consent of the board of guar- 
dians. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE said, that if 
he thought the Bill deserving of the cha- 
racter which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) had 
given to it, he would certainly not support 
it. He believed, however, that the main 
object of the Bill, namely, equalizing the 
rates of the various parishes in a union, 
would be effected by the machinery it 
provided. The principal objection of the 
right hon. Member was that no effectual 
appeal was provided for parishioners who 
felt themselves aggrieved. The 16th 
clause, however, provided an appeal to 
a committee of guardians representing the 
various parishes, who would, no doubt, be 
anxious to have a fair adjustment and dis- 
tribution of the rating carried out. It 
would be a great advantage if a fair and 
correct valuation of parishes were estab- 
lished, and he believed the Assessment 
Committee would be able to effect it. 
Their valuation would be a valuable sta- 
tistical document. No exception had been 
taken to the principle of the measure, and 
its details could be fully considered in 
Committee. 

Mr. THOMPSON said, he was of opi- 
nion that the greatest benefit would re- 
sult from the operation of the machinery 
which the Bill proposed as it would facili- 
tate the more equitable adjustment of rat- 
ing. The present law of rating bore very 
unjustly on railway companies. As soon 
as it was decided in the Select Vommittee 
to omit those clauses which altered the 
law of rating, the Bill became simply one 
to improve the machinery by which the 
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present law was to be carried into effect, 
and it was decided, onthe part of the 
railway companies not to oppose its fur- 
ther progress. Asto the defects pointed 
out by the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire, he thought the Assessment Com- 
mittee selected from the board of guar- 
dians would deal’ with them more satis- 
factorily than the overseers of country 
parishes did at present. The Bill gave a 
power of appealing against a valuation, 
which could not be done now. The only 
power of appeal at present was against 
the rate after it was made. The valua- 
tion was to be made accessible to any 
ratepayer, who would be able to make 
his appeal, if aggrieved, at an earlier 
stage than he could do under the existing 
law, and when it was more likely to be 
successful. He thought the Bill ought 
to be allowed to go into Committee. 

Coronet BARTTELOT said, he thought 
many parts of the Bill were good; but it 
did not contain any clear, distinct prin- 
ciple of rating that might be generally 
applicable. There was the assessment 
for the property and income tax, for the 
county rate, and for the parochial rates. 
In passing a new law, they should 
lay down some distinct principle to guide 
them. 

Mr. HUMBERSTON said, he believed 
the Bill was a great improvement on the 
present system, though there were some 
defects in its details. The assessment 
committee of guardians, he thought, 
would be quite competent to deal with 
the questions that would arise. 

Mr. PULLER observed, that the neces- 
sity for a Bill which would do justice as 
between parish and parish was admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), who ex- 
pressed himself in favour of a gross valua- 
tion merely. He should contend, how- 
ever, that a gross valuation was merely an 
aggregate of the valuations of the various 
tenements within the parish. The only 
way in which such a valuation as would 
enable the rating to be equitably dis- 
tributed over the union could be obtained, 
was to have regard to each tenement. 
He believed that to the guardians, in 
whom the ratepayers had confidence, 
should be intrusted the duties which the 
Bill proposed to have discharged by the 
parish overseer. With respect to the 


question of appeal, he would have more 
confidence in the decision of a committee 
of guardians in such matters than in that 
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of a court of quarter sessions. He knew 
of several cases in which imperfect valua- 
tions had been acted upon, and other cases 
in which they had been altered to suit 
the interests of influential parties in the 
parishes, and they knew this was sub- 
mitted to because the ratepayers did not 
wish to incur the expense and trouble of 
an appeal to the quarter sessions. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he could not but 
admit the necessity for some legislation 
on the subject; but he did not think the 
Bill treated it in the right way. Correct 
the Bill as they might, it would still be a 
source of expense to the rural districts, 
and he had another objection to the mea- 
sure—that, like all modern legislation, it 
had generally a centralizing character. 
On these grounds, he should oppose going 
into Committee. 

Sm LAWRENCE PALK said, he was 
ata loss to discover how the Bill would 
insure a uniform and accurate valuation 
of parishes. If the valuation were to be 
intrusted to several persons, he doubted 
whether it would be either uniform or 
correct. He considered the machinery of 
the Bill as likely to lead to jobbery and 
great expense. He should oppose the 
progress of the Bill. 

Cotonrt GILPIN said, he thought the 
Bill passed last year rendered the present 
measure absolutely necessary. He should 
vote against the Amendment. 

Mr. C. P. VILLIERS said, he had been 
unwilling to interfere with a discussion 
that was likely to elicit the general opi- 
nion of the House as to the measure; but, 
knowing the great value of time at that 
period of the year, he would make an 
appeal to the House to consent to go into 
Committee on the Bill. There had recently 
been no discussion on the principle of the 
measure. Hon. Gentlemen who had spoken 
had gone into points of detail, anticipating 
what would have been their arguments in 
Committee. The hon. Gentleman who had 
moved the Amendment against the Speaker 
leaving the chair had hardly said a word 
on the merits of the Bill. The right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire had only pointed 
out difficulties that would exist whether 
the Bill was passed or not. His objec- 
tions were almost entirely to the expense 
of the valuation. The same objection 
existed under the present system. New 
valuations must be made; there had been 
no less than 2,000 made within the last 
few years. The right hon. Gentleman 
must himself admit that the present 
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system was full of striking contrasts and 
irregularifies in the valuations; and there 
must be ignorance or something worse at 
the bottom of them. The chicf causes of 
the irregularities were neglect, influence, 
and interest. As to the expense of new 
valuations, that point had been well con- 
sidered by the Committee. As the Bill 
was drawn it was not thought advisable 
to prescribe to the guardians the form in 
which they should make the valuation ; 
consequently the mode of doing it was not 
directed. He denied that there was any- 
thing of a centralizing character in the 
Bill. A copy of it had been sent to all 
the boards of guardians in the kingdom; 
and 150 of these boards were desirous of 
acting on the measure. The Bill of last 
year had left existing cases of glaring in- 
justice; and there was a strong necessity 
for further legislation. The utmost care 
had been taken in the framing of the mea- 
sure to provide against litigation and ex- 
pense. It enabled a parishioner to appeal 
personally to a committee of guardians, 
whereas he was compelled to engage pro- 
fessional gentlemen to bring his case before 
a court of quarter sessions. The Bill 
had been well considered by the Commit- 
tee; the question had been frequently 
before the House. In fact, the subject 
had, at different times, been before Par- 
liament no less than twelve years. After 
the full consideration the question had 
received there could be no ground for re- 
jecting a measure supported by such a 
mass of evidence. He therefore ventured 
to appeal to the House to allow the Bill 
to go into Committee, as no objection to 
its principle had been shown. 


Question put ‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question. 

The House divided:—Ayes 94; Noes 
41: Majority 53. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to, with 
Amendments. ‘ 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 


again on Zuesday next, at Twelve of the 
clock. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC INSPECTORS OF 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION, 
Mr. HALIBURTON said, he wished to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
Mr. C. P. Villiers 


{COMMONS} 
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of Council on Education, Whether it be 
true that one or more Roman Catholic In- 
spectors of Schools furnished the Priest 
superintending Roman Catholic Schools 
with the Examination Papers previously 
to the Examination at such schools; and, 
if so, what steps have been taken by the 
Government with respect to such Inspec- 
tor or Inspectors ? 

Mr. LOWE said, he was sorry to say 
that some time ago a charge was made 
against one of the Inspectors of Schools, 
of having given copies of the Examina- 
tion Papers to a Priest, and some persons 
connected with a school. The charge 
was investigated, and the Inspector re- 
signed. 


Kensington Gardens. 


THE “ ENTERPRISE” SLOOP. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. BERKELEY said, he rose to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
there is any objection to give further in- 
formation relative to the alterations pub- 
lished in the Navy List with regard to 
the sloop Znterprise, building at Dept- 
ford; is she to be wholly eased with 
iron-plates of an uniform thickness, and, 
if so, how thick will those plates be; 
is she intended for sea-going purposes, 
or for harbour service only; is the 
stated increase of her tonnage caused 
by adding to her length or to her 
breadth ; when will she be launched, 


|}and how soon afterwards will she be 


ready for trial; what will her arma- 
ment be; and will her guns be pro- 
tected by the cupola; in the event of 
the experiment being successful, how 
many sloops or corvettes are there 
which could be converted in a similar 
manner ? 

Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET said, that 
the Enterprise was a vessel which it had 
been intended to call the Circassian. She 
had not been enlarged, as his hon. Friend 
seemed to think; but as she was being 
constructed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Reed, the Secretary of the Institute 
of Naval Architects, and was of a very 
novel construction, the Admiralty thought 
the name Enterprise would be more appro- 
priate than the name originally intended 
for her. With regard to the other details 
asked for by his hon. Friend, he was 
afraid he could not say more than that 
she was to be partially iron-plated, and 
was to be a sea-going vessel. 
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WORKS IN KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he would 
beg to ask the Chief Commissioner of 
Works, When the works in Kensington 
Gardens, at the head of the Serpentine, 
will be completed ? 

Mr. COWPER replied, that there had 
been an unexpected delay in fitting a 
pump to the well sunk at the head of the 
Serpentine ; but he hoped that the whole 
of the works would be completed before 
long. 


TIIAMES EMBANKMENT COMMITTEE. 
QUESTIONS. EXPLANATION. 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
wished to ask, Why the Correspondence 
between the Treasury and the Board of 
Works and the Woods and Forests had 
not been laid on the table, in accordance 
with a Resolution which had been moved 
some time ago? 

Mr. GARNETT said, he had a further 
question to ask upon the same subject. 


{Jury 3, 1862} 





He wished the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Westminster to explain how it was| 
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“Copy of all Correspondence between the 
Treasury, the Office of Works and Buildings, and 
the Office of Woods, in reference to the Report 
of the Thames Embankment Commission, and 
any Bill to be founded or introduced on such Re- 
port.” 


Committee, 


The notice of that Motion was given on 
the 15th, and the Motion was made on 
the 20th of February. The answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Com- 
missioner was, that he did not think the 
production of the correspondence would 
be of such public utility as to justify the 
expense of printing it. Upon the state- 
ment of the learned counsel, that it was 
important that this correspondence should 
be brought before the Committee, he (Sir 
John Shelley) moved a Resolution in the 
exact words of the Resolution moved in 
the House by the hon. Member for Perth. 
When the room was cleared, the Chief 
Commissioner (Mr. Cowper), who was 
Chairman of the Committee, stated that 
that correspondence included various mat- 
ters in relation to Bills and portions of 
Bills, and other things which had not now 
been brought before Parliament; but that 
if the Committee were content, he would 
lay before them such portions of the cor- 


that a Resolution which had been passed | respondence as he thought bore upon the 


by the Committee did not appear upon the case. On the 16th June Mr. Hope Scott 
minutes of the proceedings of the Com-| again alluded to the subject, and said that 
mittee that were first issued. He thought} the Duke of Buccleuch and the Crown 
it an act of justice to a deserving officer | lessees thought it was desirable that the 
of the House that some explanation should | whole of the correspondence on the subject 
be given. | Should appear, and also a plan of the 

Srr JOHN SHELLEY said, that after; roadway mentioned in the report of the 
the direct appeal that had been made to! Treasury. The learned counsel added 
him he would, with the permission of the! that he was instructed that that corre- 


Committee, answer that appeal. But in | 
order that the subject should be clearly 
understood, it was necessary that he 
should state how the question originally 
arose on which the Committee arrived 
at its Resolution. On the 15th May, 
almost immediately after the Committee 
commenced their proceedings, Mr. Hope 
Scott, who was counsel for the Crown 
lessees, stated that a memorial had been 
presented by the Duke of Buccleuch and 





spondence had an important bearing upon 


| the case, and that it was desirable that it 


should be embodied in the Minutes of 
Evidence. Upon that he (Sir John Shelley) 
proposed the Resolution again, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Commis- 
sioner then stated that he would produce 
as much of the correspondence as he 
thought bore upon the case. The corre- 
spondence was laid before the Committee, 
who, after due deliberation, came to the 


others to Mr. Gore in the previous | conclusion, that as it purported to be only 
September; that some correspondence took} a portion of what had passed, it was not 
place on the subject, and that that corre-| satisfactory, and that as the subject had 
spondence was moved for in the House of! been much discussed- out of doors, they 
Commons on the 20th of February, but! were of opinion it was necessary to its 
was refused on the ground of expense. | being thoroughly understood that all the 
The Motion to which the learned counsel | correspondence should appear. In conse- 
referred was made by the hon. Member| quence of that, he (Sir John Shelley) 
for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird), and was to this} moved, in Committee, on the 20th June, 
effect— the following Resolution :— 
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“That copies of all Correspondence between 
the Treasury and the Office of Works, and the 
Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenue relating to the Thames Embankment, 
be referred to the Committee, and also the plans 
relating thereto.” 


The right hon. Gentleman renewed his 
objections to that Resolution; and he 
(Sir J. Shelley) gave as his reason for so 
doing, that the subject had now shown 
itself to be a question in dispute between 
two Departments—the Office of Woods 
and the Office of Works; and that as the 
Treasury stood in the relation of umpires 
in this matter, and it was their duty to 
protect public interests. As regards the 
Departments, he (Sir J. Shelley) did not 
think it just or right that the head of one 
Department only should have the power of 
saying what should or should not be given. 
The Committee were called upon to give 
their votes, when every Member of the 
Committee, except the right hon. Gentle- 
man, recorded his vote with the “Ayes; 
and under these circumstances the votes 
were not taken down. That Resolution 
was come to on the Friday, and the Com- 
mittee did not meet till the Monday 
following. When the Resolution had been 
put, the right hon. Gentleman, instead of 
handing it to the Committee clerk, took it 
away with him. He (Sir John Shelley) 
thought it but just to a most excellent 
officer of the House—the Committee clerk 
—that the subject should be distinctly 
understood. The right hon. Gentleman, 
having taken the Resolution away with 
him, certainly had the whole of Friday 
and Saturday, and, if he had thought 
proper, a portion of the Sunday, to look 
over his papers. The Committee met on 
the Monday, and, after considerable dis- 
cussion, concluded their Report. During 
the whole of that day, and until the 
proceedings appeared in print, he be- 
lieved there was not one Member of 
the Committee who had the slightest 
idea that the Resolution carried on the 
Friday would not appear on the Minutes 
of the proceedings. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made no statement to the Committee 
of not being able to find any papers relat- 
ing to the Returns, nor—so far as he (Sir 
J. Shelley) was awdre—did he make any 
observation on the subject. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman could have 
made any observation of this kind without 
his (Sir J. Shelley’s) knowledge, because 
it so happened—for his sins perhaps—that 
during that investigation there was no 


Sir John Shelley 


}COMMONS} 
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question asked and answered which he 
was not present to hear. He now came 
to a portion of the case which it was neces. 
sary should be understood, in order to clear 
an officer of that House—the Committee 
clerk—as well as himself and the other 
members of the Committee, from any 
charge of irregularity. There was a discus- 
sion on the subject in the House on Tues. 
day last, and he (Sir J. Shelley) incident- 
ally alluded to the Resolution having been 
passed in Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman turned round in his seat and 
contradicted him. A right hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke afterwards (Sir W. Jolliffe) 
said he had heard the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s contradiction with great surprise. 
He (Sir J. Shelley) naturally felt hurt that 
his veracity should be thus questioned, 
and felt that he must vindicate himself. 
He therefore induced the hon. and learned 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayr- 
ton) to go to the Speaker, and state that 
under the circumstances it was his (Sir 
J. Shelley’s) intention to put a notice upon 
the paper of a Motion ordering the Com- 
mittee clerk to appear at the bar of the 
House on the following Monday. He (Sir 
J. Shelley) then left the House for an hour 
or two; and on afterwards returning he 
met the right hon. Gentleman below the 
gangway. ‘The House would observe the 
way in which he held up the paper. 
[Zlolding up a paper of which one part 
was folded over the other.| The right 
hon. Gentleman, holding the paper in 
this manncr, said—‘‘I have found a 
copy of the Resolution you moved.” The 
Resolution was in the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own handwriting, and was as 
follows :— 


Committee. 


“Copies of all correspondence between the 
Treasury and the Office of Works, and the Com- 
missioners of Woods, Forests, and Land Revenue, 
relating to the works between Fife House and 
Westminster Bridge, and the plans relating 
thereto.” 

On seeing that he exclaimed, with some 
irritation, that it was not a true copy 
of the Resolution, and that the words 
“between Fife House and Westminster 
Bridge” were not in the Resolution he 
put to the Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman then turned up a loose portion 
of the paper—thus—and said, ‘‘Oh yes! 
these were the words:—‘relating to the 
works under the Thames Embankment 
Bill shall be referred to this Committee.’” 
He (Sir J. Shelley) said; he would have no 
copies of his Resolution, he would have the 
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original, to prove to the House he had 
stated nothing but the fact. The right hon. 
Gentleman then said he had placed the 
Resolution in the hands of the Committee 
clerk. Accordingly, he (Sir J. Shelley) 
proceeded to find the Committee clerk, 
and then, in company with that gentle- 
man and the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets, went to the Speaker 
and placed before him the Resolution 
which he (Sir J. Shelley) had moved in 
Committee, and it was then found that the 
Resolution had been altered—a pen having 
been drawn through the words ‘ works 
under the Thames Embankment,’’ and 
“between Fife House and Westminster 
Bridge” substituted, in the handwriting 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He (Sir J. 
Shelley) then insisted upon the exact 
words of the Resolution so carried in 
Committee appearing on the Minutes of 
the proceedings, and the Speaker ordered 
the Committee clerk to see the printer and 
insist upon a fly leaf containing the Reso- 
lution being printed and delivered to 
Members on the following Monday. That 
was done, and hon. Members would 
find the Resolution in its proper place. 
But the fact still remained that the House 
was assembled to discuss the question ; and 
though the plan to which the Resolution 
referred had been sent to hon. Members 
that morning, the correspondence was not 
before them. He was sorry to have to 
make that statement, but he felt bound to 
do so in order that the regularity of the 
proceedings before the Committee should 
be inquired into. No doubt a great re- 
sponsibility rested with the Committee 
clerk, but he thought the House would 
agree with him that that gentleman was 
wholly free from blame in the matter. 
Considering the way the question had been 
prejudged out of doors, without waiting 
to see the circumstances upon which the 
decision of the Committee was based, he 
depended upon the House to do justice to 
those gentlemen whom they had intrusted 
with the inquiry, and who had considered 
the question with great care, sifting the 
evidence and being guided in their con- 
clusions only by their sense of what was 
due to the public interest. 

Mr. COWPER: Sir, I think the pro- 
ceedings which have just taken place 
are exceedingly irregular. They are un- 
doubtedly so in a Parliamentary sense. 
It is remarkable that I should be singled 
out, because I am the promoter of this 
Bill, for a series of malicious and un- 


jJuty 3, 1862} 
| founded attacks. The other day the noble 
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Lord, whom I see opposite (Lord Robert 
Montagu), was made a cat’s-paw of to 
bring an accusation against me for a thing 
which turned out to be utterly trumpery 
and insignificant—that, after the Commit- 
tee had concluded their Report, and after 
the House had ordered a blue-book to be 
printed, I gave to a friend a printed copy 
of what the House had itself ordered to be 
printed. Well, what charge could be more 
trumpery and insignificant? Who would 
have thought of bringing that matter 
before the House if they who did so had 
no ulterior and worse motive? And the 
House thought it trumpery. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman cannot impute motives. 

Mr. COWPER: Sir, I beg pardon ; I 
have no wish to speak about motives, ex- 
cept as throwing light on acts; and what I 
have said as to motives I beg to retract. I 
wish to speak only of acts. Upon inquiry, it 
turned out that somebody had done a thing 
not usual among gentlemen—-had not re- 
spected the privacy of a document which 
fell into hands for which it was not intend- 
ed. Well, I do not care upon whom the 
responsibility of that proceeding rests, 
whether upon the gentleman into whose 
hands the document fell, or upon the noble 
Lord opposite or any of his advisers; but 
this I say, that this attack, coming after 
the other, shows me that there is a great 
desire in some quarters that this Embank- 
ment Bill should not be considered upon 
its proper merits, and that the attention 
of the House should be diverted from the 
It reminds me of 


real point in question. 
the brief given to the defendant’s coun- 


sel in a trial—‘‘ No case, abuse the 
plaintiff’s attorney ;’’ and so it was said, 
** Here there is no case, abuse the pro- 
moters of the Bill.” Now, I say the 
hon. Baronet has given a colour to the 
transactions which he related which is 
not warranted, nor is it right. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY: I hope my 
right hon. Friend will excuse me. 
think I eould corroborate what I said in 
two words. 

Mr. COWPER: I say the hon. Baronet 
has given an unfair colouring to the facts 
to which he referred. The case was a 
very simple one. The counsel for the 
Duke of Buccleuch applied to have all 
the correspondence relating to the ques- 
tion at issue—the case before the Com- 
mittee—whether the roadway should go in 
front of the House of the Duke of Buc- 
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cleuch and the other Crown lessees, or in 
another direction. I at once said that all 
the correspondence which had passed should 
be granted. It appears, however, that 
there was some other correspondence of 
which I was not cognizant—not belonging 
to my department, but which the Com- 
mittee were desirous to have. A Motion 
was accordingly made in Committee for all 
the correspondence relating to the works. 
My impression was that the Committee 
wanted correspondence similar to what had 
been already granted, relating to the ques- 
tion at issue—that of alternative roads. 
Therefore I said, “I will give it you;” 
and at the close of the sitting I took away 
the original Motion with me in order to 
send it to the other offices, so that I might 
get the information for the Committee as 
rapidly as possible, because, as it was very 
near the close of the proceedings of the 
Committee, there would not have been 
time to get all the correspondence in the 
ordinary way by the Committee clerk 
writing an official letter to the office. 
So, instead of leaving the clerk to 
write, I took the Resolution home with 
me, in order to get the correspond- 
ence in time. I looked at the correspond- 


ence in my own office, but I could find 
nothing which I thought came within the 


order of reference. I then sent the Reso- 
lution to other departments; but before 
Monday, when the Committee terminated 
its proceedings, no further correspondence 
was furnished. When the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Westminster (Sir John 
Shelley) brought the subject before the 
House, he proceeded to give notice of a 
Motion different in terms from the Resolu- 
tion agreed to by the Committee, and which 
had reference only to works. But the 
hon. Baronet put a notice on the paper for 
correspondence relating to the Bill and the 
Report of the Commission; and when I con- 
tradicted him, it was, because he asserted, 
as I thought, that he had given notice of 
the same Motion as had been passed in Com- 
mittee. I contradicted him flatly, because 
he had made a mistake, and I thought 
he would be glad to be set right. I 
entirely concurred in the Motion being 
made in the House, as it had been agreed 
to by the Committee. I never made a 
single objection to it at any time, and I 
cannot see what blame is to be attached 
to me in that matter. The papers have 
not yet been delivered by the printer. I 
suppose they are in the printer’s hands, 
and will be delivered in the ordinary course 


Mr, Cowper 
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of time, probably in the course of to-mor- 
row. I believe I took away the original 
copy of the Resolution before the clerk had 
entered it, and I am accused of doing so 
instead of taking a copy. But I was not 
aware that the clerk had not made an 
entry of it; an entry was of little import- 
ance, for we all agreed that the corre. 
spondence should be produced ; there was 
no objection, and the matter seemed of no 
importance. I made no opposition to the 
printing of the papers, and I am accused 
of a thing for which there is no founda- 
tion. [Mr. A. Suita: But as to the 
alteration?] Oh! the alteration. My 
explanation of that is this :—After the 
notice had been drawn up there was 
a discussion in the Committee whether 
it would not be right not to extend the 
reference to the works of the whole 
Embankment, but to limit it to the 
works of that particular portion of the 
Embankment about which there was a 
dispute, and I remember saying to the 
members of the Committee, **I think you 
do not want to have the correspondence, 
if there is any, about the whole of the 
Embankment, but only about that portion 
of it which is between Whitehall, or Fife 
House and Westminster Bridge,’’ and some 
of the Members agreed with me, and 
said, ‘‘ Put in Whitehall Stairs or Fife 
House.”” I heard no objection, and 
took it as a unanimous decision. It was 
a matter of indifference tome. I would 
feel obliged to any Member of the Com- 
mittee to confirm my statement, if it is 
correct, that the Committee agreed that 
the words should be altered. Not expect- 
ing such a statement as the hon. Baronet 
has made to-night, I wrote the alteration 
with my own hand. I did not suspect 
anything, and therefore, unfortunately, I 
am open to his false accusation. [** Oh, 
!”] I did not mean to say anything 


Committee. 


oh! 
uncivil; but the statement of the hon. 
Baronet was not founded on fact. 

Lorv ROBERT MONTAGU said, he 
begged to confirm the statement which 
had been just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman. It was said in the Committee, 
that if all the papers were produced, there 
would be a great deal in them relating to 
Hungerford Market and other places which 
they did not care to see, and that they 
wanted merely the correspondence which 
related to part of the Embankment. The 
alteration was therefore suggested after 
the Resolution was passed, and the Com- 
mittee assented to it. 
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Lorp HARRY VANE said, he could 
confirm what had been stated by the noble 
Lord. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[pitt xo. 162.] CoMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, the 
House would not be surprised if, after what 
had occurred, the members of the Com- 
mittee which had sat on that subject were 
anxious to take an opportunity of offering 
some observations on their conduct, which 
had been so seriously impugned. And if it 
were previously necessary to say anything 
on the subject, the remarks which had just 
been made by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cowper) made explanation on their 
part still more necessary. He wished first, 
however, to confirm one part of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement with regard to 
the alterations in the Resolution. There 
certainly had been a conversation in which 
he (Sir W. Jolliffe) took part ; and what he 


said was, that all they wanted was what | 
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weeks to these imputations and threats 
in the public journals, and therefore he 
thought that there were grounds for an 
appeal on their part to that House. The 

embers of the Committee were, as in- 
dividuals, weak and powerless in them- 
selves ; but if the House should think the 
honour of any of its Members attacked, it 
might direct such steps as it deemed ne- 
cessary to be taken. He was content to 
leave the matter with the House; and if 
the House thought that no further notice 
should be taken of it, he was perfectly 
satisfied. He could assure the House that 
whatever accusations might be made against 
him, they would never find him guilty of 
subserviency in the performance of his 
duty, as a Member of that House, to at- 
tacks made in the public journals against 
him, by those who knew when they made 
them that they were untrue. His object 
the other night in trespassing on the House, 
when he was not in order, was merely to 
dispose of the case of The Times ; and now 
that he had disposed of it, he would take a 
brief review of the duties cast on the Com- 
mittee. A great work, of the highest im- 
portance to the metropolis, was submitted 
to the consideration of the Committee; and 


referred to the Crown property, and what- | that work was essentially connected with 


ever related to the different plans which 
they had before them. Now, the alterna- 
tive plans were not submitted to Parliament 
by the promoters of the Bill—very much 
to his surprise—and it was on that account 
that he thought that so much of the cor- 
respondence as related to those plans was 
essential to the proper understanding of 
the subject. The Committce had certainly 
some claims for forbearance from the 
House, after what they had undergone 
for the last two or three weeks, and they 
were entitled to take the first legitimate 
opportunity to appeal to the House for its 
protection against animadversions on the 
conduct they had pursued in a publie capa- 
city. The duty the Committee had to 
perform was a duty towards that House, 
and the basest motives had been attributed 
to them, for they had been accused of 
subserviency to private interests, instead 
of doing their duty to the public. They 
had been charged with various acts for 
which there was not the slightest founda- 
tion in truth ; and he defied any man to 
show that anything occurred in the Com- 
mittee which could lead to the slightest 
suspicion that the Committee were subser- 
vient to private interests. The Committee 
had submitted in silence for two or three 


VOL. CLXVII. [rxtrp series. ] 





the important undertaking of disinfecting 
the Thames by carrying the sewage beyond 
the limits of the metropolis. The Com- 
mittee had to consider the question of the 
embankment of the Thames, which would 
constitute a great improvement to London, 
and by which the west end of the town 
would have its noble river turned into a 
matter of ornamentation, instead of being 
a source of detriment. The public traffic 
was also to be promoted to the utmost ex- 
tent. The Committee did not undertake 
these duties without having their hands 
tied in many essential points by Parliament. 
One of the most essential points which 
frustrated the endeavours of the Committee 
to make the embankment as useful to the 
public as possible was the necessity of 
carrying it on a low level, as that condition 
frustrated entirely the establishment of the 
best means of communication. The level 
was much lower than that of Trafalgar 
Square, the Strand, and Fleet Street, and 
it was impossible to get any useful com- 
munications with those thoroughfares. The 
low level being adopted, it must be carried 
on until a point where there was an ascent 
in no very graceful manner at Wellington 
Street. If vehicles were proceeding from 
Blackfriars to Lambeth, they certainly 
2x 
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would not go by the Thames Embank- | offices might be built. Those, he sub- 
ment, as the distance would be shorter mitted, were considerations which must 
across Blackfriars Bridge; and really | have weighed with any rational man in deal- 
and truly the efficiency of this measure ing with the subject; and although the 
was defeated by the low-level embankment, | Committee had been taunted with not 
for which Parliament alone was responsible, | asking this or that question, he thought the 
as the railway bridges which it had sanc- | House would have no difficulty in doing 
tioned rendered that description of level | them the justice to admit that they could 
necessary. He thought the Committee | only ask questions as the case developed 
had a right to complain of the defective | itself, while many more questions might 
manner in which the Parliamentary papers have been put to persons examined in the 
were placed before the House. The Com- early part of the investigation, had they 
mittee sat in a room for weeks with a | known what would at a subsequent stage 


plan, called Pennethorne’s plan, pinned 
to the wall; but in the Parliamentary 
papers now on the table another plan 
appeared to be substituted for it, and 
included the taking down of two blocks of 


| have been elicited. He should now rest 


satisfied with the short statement which 
he had made to the House, feeling assured 
any void in it would be filled up by others 
who might speak after him, and that 


houses in Parliament Street, at a cost of |hon. Members would do him the justice 


no less than £300,000. That, however, 
was not Mr. Pennethorne’s plan, which 
only included the block of houses in front 
of the Government offices, likely in any 
case to be pulled down, and the widening 
of King Street from the point at which 
the new offices would be built to Great 
George Street. That might be done, per- 
haps, at no expense, as the construction 
of a better description of houses than the 
present mean tenements might produce an 
income almost equivalent to the expense. 
The question before the Committee was, 
which would be the most convenient point 
to the public for the road to diverge at, and 
leave the Thames Embankment—whether 
at Westminster Bridge or Whitehall Stairs. 
He had already said that the traffic from 
the City to Lambeth would naturally go over 
Blackfriars Bridge, and would not come near 
Westminster. If the road were carried to 
Westminster Bridge, and had then to ascend 
by an incline plane, the heavy traffic would 
avoid it as much as possible, and moreover 
the whole beauty of the work would be de- 
stroyed ; and the Committee decided, con- 
sidering that the main body of traffic going 
westward would turn down Victoria Street 
or Birdcage Walk, that in that case the 
traffic might diverge from the embank- 
ment to King Street with great convenience 
to the public. By taking the course which 
they had done the Committee had, he 
might add, saved the expense of the Em- 
bankment so far as the Crown property 
was concerned. They saved also one of 
the best houses on the property—that in 
which Lord Carington at present resided, 
and therefore kept intact a space which 
might accrue, and on which, at a very 
moderate cost to the country, all its public 
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to believe he was-.actuated by no other 


motives in coming to the conclusion at. 


which he arrived in the Committee than 
a regard for the benefit of the public. 

Mr. DOULTON said, he thought it 
must be a matter of great and general 
regret that the construction of a Thames 
embankment, which was purely a public 
question, should have been invested with 
considerations of so purely personal a cha- 
racter as almost to preclude the House 
from giving to it that calm deliberation 
which its importance demanded. In ad- 
dressing himself to the subject, therefore, 
he would not follow the example set him 
by the noble Lord the Member for Hun- 
tingdonshire (Lord R. Montagu), who had 
too evidently attempted to divert the 
House from the real issue by means of 
personal allegations. Nor was it his in- 
tention to follow the remarks which had 
been made that night, which tended to 
show that there had really been some 
small differences in the Committee upon 
the question. He regretted that he should 
be called upon to oppose a Bill founded 
upon the Report of a Committee, and he 
approached the question with some mis- 
givings and some fear lest, by the course 
he proposed to take, he should in any way 
contribute to the delay which had at- 
tended all previous proceedings in regard 
to this subject. Nor had he much hope 
that the result of their deliberations on 
that occasion would lead to a more satis- 
factory issue, for from the time when the 
question was first referred to the Royal 
Commission, whether he had regard to the 
suspicious arrangements made in connec- 
tion with the Commission, or whether he 
had regard to the timidity of the Com- 
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mittee, every step in the proceeding upon 
the subject appeared to him to have been 
marked by a weakness, if not something 
worse, the natural result of which was 
that the plan embodied in the Bill was 
unsatisfactory. He would not go at length 
into the historical part of the question, 
though it would be interesting to trace its 
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be of an opinion directly contrary to that 
which they held two years ago. When the 
Committee of 1860 had presented its Re- 
port, he, as a member of the Metropolitan 
Board, had moved that immediate action 
should be taken upon it, but the right hon. 
Gentleman below him had interposed, and 
said, that although the question had been 


progress since the first embankment was | fully considered by a Committee, it was 
proposed soon after the fire of London. | desirable it should be considered by a 


He would rather enter at once upon the | 


question which the House was now called 
upon to decide, and he would ask them 
for a very few moments to consider what 
had been the course of proceeding with 
reference to the matter during the last two 
or three years. In 1844, a Commission 
was appointed, composed of men of very 
high standing in their respective positions, 
and he admitted at once that their labours 
resulted in a Report in favour of a roadway 
commencing at Scotland Yard, on a plan 
very similar to that embodied in the 
present Bill. From that time to 1856, 
when the Metropolitan Board were called 
into existence, very little was done; but 
soon after that board commenced opera- 
tions, the question was raised by them as 
to the advisability of carrying out a por- 
tion of the main drainage of the metro- 


polis by means of an embankment of the 
Thames, instead of passing along the 


Strand and Fleet Street. The Board were 
prepared at that time to take the matter 
in hand, but the Government thought it 
better that a Committee should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject. The 
Committee of 1860 was accordingly ap- 
pointed; its deliberations: extended over 
some six weeks, and the whole tenor of 
the evidence taken was that an embank- 
ment carrying a roadway should be carried 
the whole way from Blackfriars to West- 
minster Bridge, and that Richmond Ter- 
race and the adjoining neigbourhood would 
be more than compensated for any incon- 
venience that might arise from a road in 
front of their premises by the removal of 
the mud bank. Mr. Page and Mr. Penne- 
thorne were almost the only persons who 
attended to enforce a view such as that 
expressed in the report before the House, 
and the Report of that Committee was not 
signed by seven members and voted against 
by four; but it was unanimous, and 
amongst those whose names weie attached 
to it were the noble Lord the Member for 
Huntingdonshire and the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Westminster (Sir John 
Shelley), who, however, then appeared to 





Commission. A Commission had been ac- 
cordingly appointed, and the whole scope 
of the evidence taken before it was also in 
favour of a roadway from Blackfriars to 
Westminster Bridge. The Metropolitan 
Board were thereupon about to commence 
proceedings in order to carry the plan into 
execution ; but the First Commissioner of 
Works had again interfered, stating that 
he himself would become the promoter of 
the work, and further delay took place. 
The right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir W. 
Jolliffe) had admitted that the main point 
in reference to this question was whether 
or not the plan brought by the late Com- 
mittee would be more convenient for the 
traffic than the plan as originally proposed 
by the Commision. They had been told 
by the right hon. Gentleman that private 
interests had nothing whatever to do with 
the decision at which the Committee ar- 
rived; but he wanted to know why the 
Committee wasted so much valuable time 
in receiving evidence upon that point, and 
that point alone; and why the right hon. 
Gentleman and other members from time 
to time put such leading questions to 
those who were called to give evidence as 
to the way in which private interests were 
affected. But they had other reasons for 
believing that private interests were not 
excluded from the deliberations of the 
Committee. Was the House aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Petersfield himself had actually proposed 
a Resolution, the first paragraph of which 
stated that the Committee came to their 
decision with the view to protect the in- 
terests of the lessees of the Crown pro- 
erty ! 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will read the whole 
of the Resolution. 

Mr. DOULTON said, the point to 
which he was alluding was the fact that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed a Reso- 
lution which was to form part of the Re- 
port, and that that Resolution conveyed 
upon the face of it the impression that 
private interests had at any rate some- 
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thing to do with the decision at which the 
Committee arrived. The Resolution was 
this— 

“The Committee are of opinion that with a 
view to protect the interests of the Crown and 
its lessees, and also to avoid unnecessary outlay in 
the works, and also to afford the greatest amount 
of relief to the most crowded streets of the metro- 
polis, &c.” 


He would cheerfully admit that the right 
hon. Gentleman had other grounds than 
private interests for the Resolution, but 
from the first words of the Resolution he 
contended that he was justified in his 
statement that the right hon. Gentleman 
had other interests in view than the pro- 
tection of the public. His impression was 
that the Committee scarcely saw the posi- 
tion into which they were getting; but 
when he was told that private interests 
had nothing whatever to do with the de- 
cision, he would put it to any one whether, 
if instead of the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
mansion and Richmond Rerrace there had 
been a series of manufactories employing 
some thousands of hands in the way of 
the complete embankment, the same deci- 
sion would have been cometo? The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the Com- 
mittee came to their decision upon the evi- 
dence before them, and he (Mr. Doulton) 
believed that there was in the Report a 
great deal of evidence to show that the 
embankment should commence at Scot- 
land Yard. But he had always understood 
that evidence was to be valued according 
to its quality and not its quantity ; and he 
should like to draw the attention of the 
House to what was the nature of the evi- 
dence upon which the Committee came to 
their conclusion. Very few, if any, of 
the witnesses who spoke against the plan 
proposed by the Royal Commission could 
be regarded as impartial. Evidence in 
favour of stopping at Scotland Yard was 
given by the architect of Montagu House, 
who stated that the embankment would 
place that edifice in a ditch; by the Duke 
of Buccleuch, who was candid enough to 
say, that even if it could be proved that 
the public interests demanded that the 
road should be carried as far as West- 
minster Bridge, he would still protect his 
private rights; by the Hon. Charles Gore, 
who spoke without reference to the public 
interests, but solely with reference to the 
interests of the Crown as a landowner; by 
Mr. Page, who propounded a plan of his 
own in 1844, and whose main objection 
to the plan of the Commission was that 
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it would interfere with certain lines of 
tramway which he had laid down on 
Westminster Bridge, and which, in the 
opinion of many persons were abominable 
nuisances ; and by Mr. Pennethorne him- 
self, the author of the rival plan, whose 
evidence could not, with any show of 
reason, be called impartial. There was 
also the evidence of the right hon. Member 
for Stroud, who declared, that if it could be 
shown that the public interests demanded 
the extension of the roadway to West- 
minster Bridge, his opposition would be 
at once withdrawn; and he (Mr. Doul- 
ton) hoped the right hon. Gentleman had 
since read the evidence, which he thought 
could not fail to lead him to a different 
conclusion from that which he had stated 
to the Committee. The only evidence in 
support of the Report which could be 
considered for a moment as of an impar- 
tial character was the evidence of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bath (Mr. 
Tite); and he was sure he was not mis- 
interpreting that evidence when he said, 
that although the hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered Mr. Pennethorne’s the better plan, 
his chief opposition to the proposed road 
was that it afforded no proper commu- 
nication between Charing Cross and the 
Thames Embankment. Upon the other 
side they had the evidence, not of in- 
terested architects, nor of residents in the 
locality, but they had such men as Hawks- 
ley, Shaw, Bidder, Bazalgette, Cubitt, and 
others, expressing the opinion that the 
property in the neighbourhood would be 
benefited rather than injured by the con- 
struction of the road. The question, how- 
ever, was, which plan would afford the 
greatest amount of convenience to the 
public with reference to the traffic, and 
upon that point they had the evidence of 
Sir Richard Mayne. No more competent 
or impartial witness could be found than 
Sir Richard Mayne, who had no plan to 
propose, but whose only wish was to see 
that the greatest amount of accommoda- 
tion was afforded to the public. Sir 
Richard stated before the Committee, that 
if the roadway stopped short at Scotland 
Yard, it would give no adequate relief to 
the difficulties with which the police had 
to contend. Another question put to Sir 
Richard Mayne was— 


“Supposing the powers be obtained and the 
funds forthcoming, do you think that that would 
at all dispense with the necessity of continuing 
the roadway up to the foot of Westminster 
Bridge ?” 
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And his answer was— 

“I think it would not in any way touch the 
traffic between Charing Cross and Bridge Street.” 
What witnesses were called to rebut the 
evidence of Sir Richard Mayne? None. 
He was not cross-examined by counsel, 
and scarcely any member of the Committee 
put any questions to him. At all events, 
in no respect was his evidence shaken. 
If the Report had been arrived at in con- 
sequence of the evidence adduced, he had 
aright to ask where was the evidence on 
which it rested. Any person reading the 
evidence would only find the question en- 
veloped in more confusion than before. 
But, putting aside the blue-book alto- 
gether, let hon. Members station them- 
selves for a day at the corner of Bridge 
Street—and they would see that two- 
thirds of the traffic of Parliament Street 
passed over Westminster Bridge, or went 
to the Houses of Parliament. Then let 
hon. Members go to Charing Cross, and 
they would find that two-thirds of the 
traffic from Parliament Street turned to 
the right by the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s house, and only a small portion of 
it went westward. No person, after that, 
would say that the traffic would not be 
very much relieved by the construction 
of the proposed embankment from Scot- 
land Yard to Westminster Bridge. Con- 
sidering that the block of buildings at the 
south side of Bridge Street was some day 
to be removed, would the House come 
that night to a decision which would pre- 
vent the completion of the improvement 
there? It might, perhaps, be said, there 
was no advantage in these clear open 
spaces; but he hoped to see the day ar- 
rive when there would be a First Commis- 


sioner of Works who would not play such 
tricks as had been perpetrated in Trafal- 


gar Square. If they thus sacrificed pub- 
lic convenience and utility, what would 
they gain? When there was such rival- 
ry between the two sides of the House 
with reference to financial questions, per- 
haps the Committee came to their recom- 
mendation because their plan was cheaper 
than the other. The embankment was 
to be made to Westminster Bridge, but 
there was to be only a footway from Scot- 
land Yard to Westminster Bridge. That 
footway, however, was to be eighty feet 
wide, and the Member who proposed that 
must certainly have had some other ob- 
ject in view. Such a footway would cost 
nearly as much as if the embankment 
had been made with a roadway. But it 
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was said the Crown lessees were to pay 
for it. But he found no such provision, 
no such security in the Bill. He certainly 
would not give up the ground to the 
Crown lessees simply for the payment of 
an extra rent. What did Mr. Penne- 
thorne say when he expressed an opinion 
in favour of his own plan? He said— ~ 
‘Provided always that you widen Par- 
liament Street so as to admit the increased 
traffic ;”” and when pressed on that point, 
he said it might cost £200,000; but it 
was since found to be £300,000. So that 
if the provisions of the Bill were agreed 
to, they would get the minimum of conve- 
nience at the maximum of cost—paying 
a sum of nearly £300,000 for having a 
great project spoiled. The Committee 
had brought up a plan leaving both ends 
of the scheme referred to them untouched. 
He trusted the House would not conclude 
from the remarks which he had made that 
he at all desired to delay the work. The 
course which he had pursued elsewhere 
would negative any such supposition. He 
did not make his Motion for the purpose 
of delay, but he must emphatically say that 
if the only alternative before the House 
were a plan such as that embodied in the 
Bill, or further delay in reference to the mat- 
ter, then he certainly should prefer delay 
rather than the adoption of a Bill which 
sacrificed every principle which those best 
acquainted with the matter thought ought 
to be the basis of this embankment, and 
which would be a perpetual memorial 
of the power of those in high places to 
trample over public rights. He therefore 
begged to move the Resolution which 
stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ the 
Bill be re-committed to the former Committee,”* 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. KER SEYMER said, he could 
hardly conceive that the House could 
gravely accede to the Motion of the hon. 
Gentleman, and remit the Bill to the same 
Committee which had sat for a month on the 
subject, listened to the examination, cross- 
examination, and re-examination of wit- 
nesses, and come to a decision. If sucha 
conclusion were arrived at, he should cer- 
tainly respectfully request to be relieved 
from his duty as one of the Committee, 
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The rule laid down with regard to private 
Bills was that they would not disturb the 
decision arrived at by Committees upstairs. 
The members of those Committees gave 
unremitting attention to the subject they 
had to investigate. The House could 
compel their attendance, but not their 
attention; and the reason why members 
gave such attention was that they knew 
their decision, so far as the House of Com- 
mons was concerned, wouldebe final. In 
the case of a hybrid Bill the Committee was 
only partially named by the Committee of 
Selection ; but the members had attended 
punctually and gave their attention as 
fully as if it had been a private Bill. The 
evidence had been published, but how few 
hon. Members had read it! Besides, there 
was a great portion of the most important 
kind of evidence—as, for instance, when a 
witness explained a plan to the Committee 
—that could not be committed to short- 
hand or placed before hon. Members. He 
knew that the decision of the Committee 
caused surprise and regret in the minds 
of many hon. Members, but those hon. 
Members had acted in a fair and conside- 
rate manner. Some of them said to him, 
‘¢ We don’t much like your decision; but 
we dare say you have some reason for it 
that we have not heard.” He was sorry 
to say that such was not the course pur- 
sued by some writers in the public press. 
They at once jumped to a conclusion 
unfavourable to the Committee, without 


having before them the evidence on which 
the decision of the Committee had been 


arrived at. They at once came to the 
conclusion that the Committee had been 
guilty of a gross job. He was not very 
thin-skinned. He did not think they 
should enjoy their breakfast without some 
smart writing, but smart writing was 
often prejudiced writing. It was some- 
times ignorant writing, and in the case 
under consideration it certainly was igno- 
rant writing; for before the Report and 
evidence were printed an influential 
journal said that Committee had com- 
mitted a mean act. Now, hon. Members 
rather liked the style of that journal when 
applied to others, and therefore the Com- 
mittee must not complain too much of 
what it said of them ; but he must observe 
that to accuse the Committee of having 
committed ‘“‘a mean act,’”’ and to follow 
up that accusation by speaking of the 
‘audacity of their subserviency” was to 
exceed the bounds of fair criticism. He 
considered such statements simply dis- 
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creditable to the person who wrote them, 
and to the newspaper that inserted them. 
What said the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister? The noble Lord was surprised 
at the decision of the Committee, and he 
supposed the noble Lord thought them 
wrong; but he said “Let the conclusion 
of the Committee stand till the House 
decides upon it.” What would the noble 
Lord have done if he thought they had 
been actuated by base motives? He knew 
the noble Lord sufficiently well to say that 
he would have come down to that House 
and at once reversed the decision of the 
Committee. To judge of the conduct of 
the Committee a person must take into 
consideration their conduct as a whole. 
They had to deal with the plan as a whole. 
They did not treat it very mercifully. 
They cut off the head and they cut off the 
tail of it, and a part of the body had a 
narrow escape. Having agreed to recom- 
mend a street which they thought ought 
not to be made, they appended to their 
recommendation the expression of a hope 
that it would not be made until the whole 
of the other portions of the works were 
completed, trusting that meanwhile a 
better mode of proceeding eastward might 
be discovered and adopted. They took a 
great deal of evidence, which went to 
show that the traffic would be encumbered 
by stopping the embankment at Black- 
friars Bridge; but they had to stop there 
as far as the present works were concerned. 
It was not, however, the opinion of the 
Committee that the embankment should 
stop there. They did not like to give up the 
plan of carrying it down the river towards 
Queenhithe. They thought the plan a 
bad one, and they showed that they 
thought so by the manner in which they 
treated the Bill. Then, as regarded White- 
hall, it ought not to be supposed that the 
Committee thought the rectangular street 
referred to in this debate would be 
the best one. They stopped at Whitehall, 
because they were of opinion that a better 
plan could be produced. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Doulton) had asked where 
was the disinterested evidence in favour 
of the recommendation of the Committee. 
His reply was that the map contained 
their case. If any hon. Member observed 
the bend of the river, and saw the course 
the traffic took, he might not arrive at the 
same conclusion as the Committee; but 
he would say that they had fair ground 
for the decision they came to, and that it 
was not as monstrous a one as to make 
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hon. Members go out of their way to 
impute to the Committee any dishonest 
motives in the discharge of their duty. 
The hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
passed very lightly over the evidence of 
Mr. Page. Now, he (Mr. Ker Seymer) 
attached much importance to that evi- 
dence. If any one understood the nature 
of the requirements of the neighbour- 
hood and the extent of the traffic over 
Westminster Bridge, it must be Mr. 
Page, who built the new bridge. That 
gentleman stated, that if traffic was 
brought up at right angles with West- 
minster Bridge, very great inconvenience 
would be caused to the traffic passing 
over that bridge. All the arrangements 
of the roadways on the bridge itself were 
made for a direct line of traffic. Then, as 
to the Duke of Buccleuch, he did not con- 
sider that, as a member of the Committee, 
he was to act as the agent of the noble 
Duke. He went into the committee-room 
in entire ignorance of the facts of the 
case, and determined to be guided by the 
evidence. It was asked, ‘‘ Why did you 
not cross-examine Sir Richard Mayne?” 
He did not know, when Sir Richard was 
before him, that there was anything to 
cross-examine him about. He thought 


they had only to deal with the Chairman’s 
plan, and it was only by degrees the case 


came before the Committee. He did think 
that the Committee had some little ground 
to complain of the right hon. Gentleman 
their Chairman. He should be very sorry 
to say anything hurtful to that right hon. 
Gentleman, for he presided over them 
with the greatest good temper; but he 
did not think that right hon. Gentleman 
appreciated the importance which the 
Committee attached to the alternative 
plan—[Mr. Cowrrr: Hear, hear! ]—be- 
cause, when he was asked about the cor- 
respondence, he said he had looked into 
it, and it was not material. The right 
hon. Gentleman thought it was not mate- 
rial because the second plan was not before 
the Committee ; but if they had the cor- 
respondence, it would have shown them 
that the second plan ought to have been 
before them. He therefore thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was arguing in a 
vicious circle. The plan was at last pro- 
duced, but he very much doubted whether 
they had had the whole of the corre- 
spondence on the subject. He wished to 
refer to a point on which he believed he 
differed from the majority of the Commit- 
tee. He should not have proposed the 
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making of even a footpath in front of the 
Crown property, but have left it to the 
Board of Works to make the embankment 
there at the expense of the revenue de- 
rived from that property, which they 
would have been obliged to do in conse- 
quence of the main drainage works. There 
was another point on which he wished to 
say a word or two. It was not likely 
that the traffic on the river steamers would 
decrease if the embankment was continued 
to Westminster Bridge. How did the 
House suppose passengers were to be ac- 
commodated at Westminster Pier? They 
were to land in a dark tunnel under the 
roadway. If they were beautifying the 
metropolis, the only persons who saw the 
Thames were those who passed up and 
down in steamboats. The Crown lessees 
would plant trees to secure their privacy, 
so that instead of a fine garden down to 
the river there would be a dead wall and 
trees. The Committee had carefully con- 
sidered the estimate, and thought it would 
be sufficient for the works they had sanc- 
tioned. But the estimate would certainly 
not be sufficient for the original plan. He 
believed that it would be found necessary 
to re-enact for a further period, for the 
purposes of the metropolitan improvement 
and the embankment of the Thames, the 
coal and wine dues. The best use tomake 
of that fund would be to widen that im- 
portant point, King Street. The northern 
block of Houses in Parliament Street was 
already condemned; and if they were taken 
down and King Street was widened, there 
would bea noble access to the embankment 
indicated by the plan of Mr. Pennethorne. 
There had been on two occasions an inquiry 
into the tolls of the metropolis. A Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Communications, 
in 1854, reported that all existing restric- 
tions and tolls on roads and bridges ought 
to be, as far as possible, removed. In 
1859 a Metropolitan Toll Commission re- 
ported, that in order to relieve some of the 
most crowded thoroughfares, it would be 
desirable to make Southwark and Waterloo 
bridges free. Let the House adopt that 
recommendation, and free Waterloo Bridge 
from toll, which now gave an unnatural 
direction to the traffic. Let King Street 
be widened, and then the House would see 
how much traffic would flow naturally to 
Westminster Bridge by a Thames embank- 
ment. Why, there would be none at all. 
A Commission had been recommended, and 
he, too, said let a Commission be appointed, 
but not a packed or prejudiced Commission. 
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Let there be a Commission of fair, able, 
and independent men, and he, for one, 
would not be afraid of the result. When 
the array of counsel before the Committee 
was complained of, he must say for him- 
self that he was glad the private interests 
of the lessees were affected, because the 
Committee would not otherwise have got 
out all the facts of the case. He did not 
know why the House should object to 
insert the words proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, although he did not think 
them necessary. He should not object to 
refer to the Commissioners the scheme of 
a roadway in front of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, although it appeared to him to be a 
monstrous scheme, and had been quite 
scouted by Mr. Tite. After all the obloquy 
which had been cast upon the Committee, 
he believed that their plan would even- 
tually be adopted. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, that as a 
member of the Committee he could say 
that they had attended most assiduously to 
their duties, and that no Committee could 
have entered upon an investigation with 
a more fixed determination to give a judi- 
dial opinion upon the matter referred to 
them. No doubt, some of the witnesses 
were partial on one side and some on the 
other; but he believed that the decision of 
the Committee was founded entirely on 
the evidence. The charge in the news- 
papers was, that the Committee acted 
under a base feeling of audacious obser- 
viency. He affirmed, on the contrary, 
that the Committee were actuated by no 
such feeling. They were bound to con- 
sider the question as it affected the in- 
terests of the Crown lessees as well as the 
interests of the Crown, not in order that 
the interests of the lessees should stand in 
the way of a great public improvement, 
but in order that justice might be done 
to them. The Bill was promoted by the 
Board of Works; and if the interests of the 
public had been alone in question, there 
would have been no cause for referring 
the matter to the Committee. The mem- 
bers of the Committee had paid no more 
attention to the interests of the Duke of 
Buccleuch than to those of any other per- 
son on the line. He repudiated with the 
utmost indignation the imputation that 
cither he or any other member of the Com- 
mittee had been influenced by any such 
motives as those attributed to them by 
the hon. Member for Lambeth. The Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the public 
interests would be better promoted by the 
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roadway stopping at Whitehall, although 
they had sanctioned, so far as a Commit- 
tee could sanction, a footway to West- 
minster Bridge. Therefore all those who 
were on foot would have the advantage of 
a footway through the whole line of route 
from Blackfriars to Westminster Bridge ; 
and if any persons were aggrieved, it was 
the aristocrats and those who drove in 
carriages and rode horses. As had been 
well observed by the hon. Member for 
Bath, when asked his opinion on the sub- 
ject, cabs and omnibuses, which carried 
the great mass of the people, would never 
proceed to Westminster Bridge by a road 
from Whitehall Stairs along the Thames, 
because they would always take the 
nearest way, whether they were going to 
Birdcage Walk, Victoria Street, or Mil- 
bank. As far, therefore, as the interests 
of the public were concerned, it was not 
true that they were disregarded by the 
Committee. Again, when it was pro- 
posed to the Committee to sanction a road 
to Westminster Bridge, there was nothing 
in the Bill which would empower Parlia- 
ment to buy up the houses at the north 
side of Bridge Street, though the houses 
on the south side were to.be cleared away, 
and that was a weak point in the Bill. 
His own opinion at first was, that they 
ought to sanction the original scheme ; but 
when they had Mr. Pennethorne’s plan 
before them—which, however, came under 
the notice of the Committee only by de- 
grees—and when they considered the 
question of the traffic to Westminster 
Bridge, it did appear that the pressure 
would be so great as to cause extreme 
inconvenience. He could not believe that 
the hon. Member for Lambeth would per- 
severe with his Motion; but if he did, he 
trusted the House would reject it. He 
very much doubted whether any other de- 
cision than what had been come to would 
be arrived at by any Committee to whom 
the question might be again referred. The 
Committee had not sanctioned Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s plan, because it was not regularly 
before them; but his belief was, that some 
such plan was the best. He had gone 
into the inquiry with perfect impartiality, 
and had come out of it with the same 
feelings, and it was with great reluctance 
that he had consented to the road being 
stopped. 

Mr. TITE said, the hon. Member for 
Lambeth had only done him strict justice 
in saying that his opinion was an unbiassed 
one. He had not the honour of knowing 
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the Duke of Buccleuch, nor did he believe 
he had ever seen him till he heard him give 
evidence before the Committee. He was as 
anxious as his hon. Friend the Member 
for Lambeth that the Thames Embankment 
should be proceeded with, because it was 
a necessary ingredient in the great metro- 

litan drainage, in which they were all 
interested ; but, as it happened, the me- 
tropolitan drainage did not at all interfere 
with the question before the House. The 
main sewer from Victoria Street came 
down Parliament Street, and Whitehall 
Yard, and emptied itself into the Thames 
at that point; and therefore, if the em- 
bankment took up the sewer there, every 
purpose, so far as the sewer was con- 
cerned, would be served. The line of 
the embankment was determined by the 
conformation of the Thames, and the ex- 
act course which must be followed was 
called Walker’s line or Page’s line, from 
having been laid down by those engineers. 
The question upon which his opinion had 
been asked was, whether, if the new street 
were to be turned off from Whitehall 
Stairs and Whitehall Yard into Parlia- 
ment Street, it would be more for the 
public convenience; and his answer was, 
that it would be better to do so than to 


have all the traffic carried along the 


Thames to Westminster Bridge. More- 
over, it was admitted that the embank- 
ment of the Thames should not be more 
than four feet above high-water mark ; so 
that they would thus have an incline of 
one in thirty from the road to the bridge. 
[An hon. Memser: One in eighty.] 
At all events, there would be a steep 
incline. Any hon. Gentleman who went 
upon Westminster Bridge, and looked at 
the difference between the level of the 
bridge and that of the wharves, would see 
that there must be a considerable incline, 
and one which he was certain, from his 
experience in the City, that no heavy 
traffic was likely to travel upon. If he 
could conceive the possibility of conti- 
nuing the road along the embankment in 
front of these Houses, he might take a 
different view of the question; but he 
could not conceive such a possibility, be- 
cause the terrace went as far into the 
river as its conformation would admit 
of, was in a line with the abutments of 
the bridge itself, and with the line of the 
proposed embankment below the bridge. 
He did not believe they could by any 
engineering contrivance carry a road in 
front of the Houses in any manner that 
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would not be discreditable. He should 
like to see a continuous road two miles 
in extent along the bank of the river, 
which would certainly be a magnificent 
promenade, but he did not know how it 
could be done. Believing sincerely that 
Mr. Pennethorne’s plan would give a 
more convenient approach than one across 
the avenue of Westminster Bridge, he 
had honestly expressed that opinion be- 
fore the Committee, and he adhered to it. 
He entreated the House not to interfere 
with the progress of the Thames Embank- 
ment at all events. Let the question 
under discussion remain an open one if 
they pleased, until they saw what could 
really be done with the whole matter. 
And when it was said that the Committee 
moved for by the hon. Member for Coven- 
try was committed on this subject of an 
access to Westminster Bridge, he begged 
to observe that that was a mistake. The 
members of that Committee all conceded 
the desirableness of an embankment of 
the Thames, and that the embankment 
should not be occupied by wharves or 
buildings, but should be an open quay, 
with a road along it, that road to be con- 
nected with existing thoroughfares; but 
that they were committed as to where it 
should begin or end he denied altogether. 
He could not help thinking that the Select 
Committee whose Report was under dis- 
cussion had come to a right conclusion 
when they adopted a footway. A foot- 
way of eighty feet wide would, in fact, 
be a road, and there would be no difficulty 
in carrying that into effect. He therefore 
begged his hon. Friend not to interrupt 
an important work by an indirect and 
incidental question; and he trusted that 
the House would adopt the course re- 
commended by the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government in 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice. 

Mr. LOCKE said, he could not attribute 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Bath 
(Mr. Tite), that he was influenced to adopt 
a course because it was favourable to the 
interest of a noble duke. His hon. Friend, 
however, had declared himself in favour 
of a road throughout the length of the 
embankment, and the length of that em- 
bankment was to be from Blackfriars 
Bridge to Westminster Bridge. It was a 
remarkable thing, that if there were one 
question in that Committee upon which 
all its members were agreed, it was that 
there should be an embankment between 
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these two points. The only question, then, | 
which it appeared to him they had to con- | 
sider was, whether upon that embankment | 
from Whitehall to Westminster Bridge, 
they were simply to have a footpath, or 
whether they were to have the carriage 
road continued up to Westminster Bridge. 
The objections which had been raised to 
the road being continued up to Westmin- 
ster Bridge were of the most futile de- 
scription. As to the approach from the 
embankment to the bridge being a steep 
one, the hon. Member for Bath seemed to 
think it made no difference whether the 
incline were one in thirty or one in eighty. 
That was rather remarkable as coming 
from one who had been professionally em- 
ployed in carrying out some of the great- 
est works which adorned the metropolis. 
There was an incline of one in forty in the 
approach to London Bridge on the South- 
wark side, along which carriages passed 
with the greatest ease, and which was the 
greatest thoroughfare in all London. The 
hon. Member for Bath had ridden off on 
a question which was never entertained 
by the Committee, and on which they took 
no evidence—namely, the embankment in 
front of the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, that the hon. 
Member for Bath had been examined on 
that point by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. LOCKE: Then he was in error as 
to that. But certainly the Committee en- 
tirely scouted such a proposal. He had 
heard no reasons to satisfy him why the 
carriage roadway should not be carried up 
to Westminster Bridge. Mr. Page said, 
‘* | have formed the surface of Westmin- 
ster Bridge in such a way as the surface 
of no other bridge in the universe was 
ever formed.” He certainly trusted that 
nothing would ever be made like it again; 
for in the centre of the bridge there were 
built up little impassable walls about six 
or eight inches high, right in the centre 
of the bridge, the pretence being that they 
would relieve the traffic. Now, Mr. Train 
had been compelled by a decision of the 
Queen’s Bench to remove a tramway 
from the Westminster Road, which caused 
much less hindrance to the traffic than 
that novel contrivance; and he should 
like to know whether Mr. Page was privi- 
leged to do that on Westminster Bridge 
which the Queen’s Bench had declared 
was a nuisance on the Westminster Road. 
In addition to the tramway which Mr. 
Page had put on Westminster Bridge, 
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there was a raised ledge on each side of 
the bridge, so that it was impossible for 
any carriage to be driven across the bridge. 
Was it for such a nuisance as that that 
Mr. Page was to get up in the Committee 
and say that the public convenience was 
to be destroyed—that they were not to be 
allowed to go along the embankment, and 
thence to Westminster Bridge. Some hon. 
Member of the Committee asked Mr. Page 
whether he could not shorten his tram- 
way, and Mr. Page said he could. Then 
that objection was removed. ‘The hon. 
Member said this was all wrong, but he 
very seldom found that hon. Member all 
right, and he should be much obliged if the 
hon. Gentleman would allow him to pursue 
quietly the course he was determined to 
pursue. The hon. Gentleman had intro- 
duced a great number of topics which were 
altogether foreign to the subject. If Mr. 
Page could shorten his tramway, car- 
riages could readily go from the roadway 
on to Westminster Bridge. And he should 
like to know what inconvenience carriages 
coming by that way to the bridge would 
be to the other traffic passing along it. 
The corner of Bridge Street was about the 
most crowded place in London, and he 
supposed the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster would admit, that by vehicles passing 
along the embankment, and crossing West- 
minster Bridge, the corner of Bridge 
Street would be relieved of a portion of 
the traffic which at present passed that 
point. A great deal had been said about 
an alternative road. What he (Mr. Locke) 
understood by an alternative was one of 
two things ; but the hon. Gentleman, when 
he spoke of an alternative road, meunt 
only one road, which was Hobson’s choice. 
Mr. Pennethorne’s plan was the substitute 
which the hon. Gentleman proposed for 
the embankment. Why on earth had Mr. 
Pennethorne’s plan been brought into the 
matter? Mr. Pennethorne, he conceived, 
had no business at all in the Committee. 
That gentleman was the architect of the 
Woods and Forests, and his having been 
brought into the matter reminded one of 
the old story of the British Museum and 
the Kensington Museum going to a sale 
and bidding against each other. There 
was the architect of the Woods and Fo- 
rests coming before the Committee to say 
that he cared nothing at all about the in- 
terests of the public. [An hon. Memser: 
It was Mr. Gore.] Oh, Mr. Gore was 
much worse, for he said he had only one 
consideration — namely, the interests of 
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his particular office. 


to go to the wall. The public were per- 


fectly satisfied without the interposition | 
As Sir Richard | 
‘and his right hon. Friend the Member for 


of Mr. Pennethorne. 
Mayne well observed, it was the narrowest 


part of a street that regulated the traffic | 
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they found that not a word was said 
against a particular portion of the proposed 
embankment until the Duke of Buccleuch 


Stroud appeared upon the stage. He did 


of the whole of it. What did Mr. Penne-| not mean to say that those Gentlemen 
thorne propose? That instead of having | exercised any influence on the Members 
two roads the public should have only one. | of the Committee. They could certainly 
That was the great public benefactor from | exercise no influence over him, and he 
the Woods. Never since he (Mr. Locke) |-therefore felt perfectly satisfied they would 
was returned to that House, in 1857, had| have no influence with anybody else. 
he seen the House in such a condition as it | Everybody in the House, he felt assured, 
was in that night. A question of the utmost | gave the Committee credit for being actu- 
importance to the inhabitants of the metro- | ated by the purest motives in the decision 
polis had been confused by the introduction | to which they came ; but some of them— 
of a multitude of subjects with which it | the hon. Baronet the Member for West- 
had nothing to do. The simple question! minster among the number—had put 
was, first, whether two roads were better | things into the Duke of Buccleuch’s head 
than one; and, next, whether a road in| which probably he would otherwise have 
addition to the existing one could by any | never thought of. He, in fact, asked the 
possibility cause any inconvenience. Was | noble Duke whether the carriages passing 
there any evidence that an additional road | by the proposed route would not be so dis- 
would cause any inconvenience? He had | agreeable to him as to lead him to plant 
not heard a single word to prove that it} trees in the front of his house, and thus 


would. There was no evidence to prove | 


that traffic along the embankments would 
cause any inconvenience to the traffic 
passing along Westminster Bridge. An 
hon. Gentleman opposite had said that 


there was no public bridge in this country 
which was approached by a road at right 


angles. He (Mr. Locke) deeply regretted 
that such was the fact. In that respect 
our bridges were unlike those of any other 
country. Ireland, which was a pattern to 
us in many things, was a good pattern to 
us with regard to bridges. ‘To all the 
bridges in Dublin there were streets run- 
ning at right angles. He would particu- 
larly instance Carlisle Bridge, which led 
into Sackville Street. The approaches to 
our bridges were incomprehensible to a 
foreigner; and when there was an oppor- 
tunity of greatly ornamenting the metro- 
polis and benefiting its inhabitants by 
the proposed embankment, they ought to 
reform their system. It was said that 
there was no cross-examination in the 
Committee as to whether or not there 
would be a block of traffic at the north 


end of Westminster Bridge in consequence. 


of the proposed embankment, until the 
appearance of the advocates of the Duke 
of Buccleuch and others. He entirely 
deprecated such imputations as had been 
cast out of doors upon Members of that 
House, be they seated on a Committee or 
anywhere else. He was not, at the same 
time, astonished that outsiders should form 





entirely block out the people passing along 
the embankment from obtaining a view of 
that beautiful structure. Now, if the 
noble Duke did plant those trees and did 
shut out the view of his magnificent resi- 
dence, he, for his own part, should be 
rather pleased than otherwise. The style 
of the architecture was not at all that 
which he admired, but that was, of course, 
all a matter of taste. At all events, he 
thought it would be a very good thing, so 
far as foreigners were concerned, that the 
building should be withdrawn from the 
public view, because it would only fur- 
nish them with another reason for calling 
us ‘‘ Western Chinese,’ and saying that 
all we could do in the way of architecture 
was to copy an old, worn out, and aban- 
doned style. Again, if trees were planted 
by the noble Duke as suggested, every- 
body would understand them and admire 
them, too, whereas, with regard to archi- 
tecture, the greatest possible variety of 
opinions always prevailed. The Duke of 
Buccleuch therefore would not do so absurd 
a thing as block out his own view for the 
purpose of concealing what nobody cared 
to see. The reason which Mr. Pennethorne 
gave for his plan was, that some day or 
other the country might think fit to lay 
out £30,000 more in pulling down more 
houses in Parliament Street. But if those 
houses were pulled down, the embankment 
of the Thames would not be made better 
or worse. Mr. Pennethorne said there 
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ought to be a roadway from Charing Cross 
to the embankment. So there ought; but 
could not that roadway co-exist with an 
embankment from Whitehall to West- 


minster Bridge? All the arguments that | 


had been brought against the embankment 
amounted to this, that because something 
else had not been done, therefore this could 
not be done. There was no sense in such 
arguments. Let the proposed embankment 
be made. As for the other improvements 
which had been suggested by the opponents 
of the embankment, we could wait pa- 
tiently for them. But he trusted that the 
House would not lose that opportunity of 
ornamenting and greatly benefiting the 
metropolis by the proposed embankment. 
Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART said, 
that as one of the four Members who 
had voted in the minority on the Com- 
mittee, he wished to express his regret 
that such imputations as had been made 
out of doors—imputations implying flun- 
keyism and subserviency to a great ducal 
interest—should have been cast upon those 


of his colleagues who happened to differ | 


from him in opinion. Such imputations 
he should, if it were not unparliamentary 
to do so, characterize as arrant humbug; 
and he might further observe, that al- 
though he dissented from the majority on 


the Committee, many good reasons had 
been advanced to show that the plan of 
Mr. Pennethorne would greatly relieve 


the traffic of the metropolis. But even 
though that was the case, the advantages 
of the plan were not so great as to in- 
duce him to come to the conclusion that 
it would be desirable to forego in its 
favour so great an improvement to the 
metropolis as the construction of a road- 
way from Blackfriars to Westminster 
Bridge. He had heard it stated, indeed, 
that inconvenience would be likely to re- 
sult from having the traffic along that 
roadway run perpendicular to that along 
the bridge; but those who used that 
argument seemed to forget that the road- 
way was to have a curve at the junc- 
tion, and that in Paris, Florence, Vienna, 
and many other continental towns, road- 
ways ran in a similar manner at right 
angles with the bridges. Moreover, the 
road would have a curved or bell en- 
trance to the bridge, and the point of 
junction would be at a place where there 
was now, or soon would be, plenty of 
room. He regretted that such personal 
attacks had been made upon the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Commissioner. 
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He would positively state that what the 
right hon. Gentleman had said in his de- 
fence was correct, and that the alteration 
made in the Resolution was the modification 
agreed to by the whole Committee. He 
did not think that they would gain any- 
thing by assenting to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Lambeth. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that he re- 
gretted that personal matters should have 
been introduced into this question. He 
should himself enter into the discussion 
without reference to any matters of that 
kind, believing that the Members of the 
Select Committee might laugh to scorn all 
the attacks which had been made upon 
them in the public journals. There were 
two kinds of vulgarity of mind. One was 
shown by the man who was ready to 
truckle and bow and scrape to great per- 
sonages ; but the other and more detestable 
was evinced by him who sought to gain a 
little fleeting popularity by attacking a 
gentleman because he happened to be a 
Duke. In his judgment, of all the cowards 
upon earth, the man who had not the 
moral courage to stand up for that which 
he believed to be right lest he should be 
thought to be truckling to a great person- 
age was the least worthy to ringle in the 
society of gentlemen. He had no hesita- 
tion in declaring that the Committee came 
to their decision upon public grounds alone; 
and, as far as he was concerned, he could 
conscientiously declare that he never 
adopted a Resolution which, upon mature 
consideration, he believed to be a more 
righteous one. The Committee had taken 
a vast amount of evidence, and had come 
to a decision by a large majority; and the 
farther the subject was inquired into the 
more they would be found to be justified 
in that decision, and the less persons out 
of doors would be prepared to take for 
gospel everything that had been said by 
the press before the evidence was in the 
hands of the public. He had always been 
a strong advocate for some plan for Thames 
embankment, but from first to last he had 
looked upon the scheme which had been 
placed before the Committee as a misera- 
ble abortion. It was based on no reliable 
‘estimates. No instructions had even been 
given for estimates until the Bill had been 
referred to the Committee. Even before 
the Royal Commission the estimate pro- 
duced was a mere verbal one, given by 
Mr. Hunt, the surveyor of the Board of 
Works—a mere surmise or rough calcula- 
tion that the scheme could be carried out 
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for £1,500,000. Never having had any 
confidence in the scheme, he entered the 
Committee with a determination to find 
out whether he was wrong in the opinion 
he had formed respecting it. He had 
been told by the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had been placed on the Com- 
mittee as the opponent of the Bill. He 
went upon it as one of the Metropolitan 
Members, and as such he felt it to be his 
duty to look carefully and cautiously into 
the evidence ; and he went into the ques- 
tion with the desire of arriving at a just 
conclusion. It was his proposal which 
was carried in the Committe, that the 
scheme should stop at Blackfriars Bridge, 
and that the street should not be carried 
through the City. The evidence taken on 
that part of it proved that the estimates 
made with respect to it were clearly erro- 
neous. He hoped and believed there would 
be no difficulty in carrying the embank- 
ment down to Queenhithe ; but it had not 
been sufficiently considered how the street 
should join with Cannon Street. The 
whole river-side trade of Westminster 


was to be at once swept away under 
this scheme; whereas all other plans, 
even those before the Royal Commis- 
sion, proposed to continue, and, in some 


instances, to ameliorate and facilitate that 
trade. Until cause was shown that this 
was necessary, he should, on the part of 
his constituents, oppose such a proposition. 
Then, with respect to Mr. Pennethorne’s 
plan, and the protection of the property of 
the Crown lessees, he thought the way 
in which the Duke of Buccleuch was pro- 
posed to be treated should induce every 
man to stand up and demand fair play. 
Although he had not the honour of the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s acquaintance, he 
must say, with all the natural inclination 
of an Englishman to stand up for the op- 
pressed, that he had been very ill-used 
“Oh, oh!’ ]—he repeated it, the Duke of 

uccleugh had been ill-used. He firmly 
and conscientiously believed, that if the 
owner and resident in Montagu-house had 
been Brown, Jones, or Robinson, they 
would never have heard of this tremendous 
outery. [‘ Oh, oh!” ] Was he (Sir John 
Shelley) to stand up for the other owners 
and proprietors on the river side, and 
shrink. from doing the same justice to a 
man because he happened to be the Duke 
of Buccleuch? He would tell the House 
he had been brought up with very different 
ideas. His hon. and learned Friend had 
referred to some of the questions he had 
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put to the Duke of Buccleuch in the Com- 
mittee ; but there were other questions 
he had put to his Grace which the House 
would allow him to quote— 


Q. 4486. “Has your Grace taken into con- 
sideration whether it is an absolute convenience, 
not to be met in any other way than giving this 
roadway ?” 


To which the Duke replied— 


“If it were imperative for the public conve- 
nience, like other persons, I must submit to it ; 
but I am not satisfied that the necessity has 
arisen. I think otherwise; for instance, Mr. 
Pennethorne’s plan is far superior to the plan of 
taking the road up to Westminster Bridge.” 

Q. 4487. “ Therefore when you come forward 
to protect your own interests, you do so, believing 
that public convenience does not absolutely re- 
quire that you should submit to it—I think that 
the advantage to the public is not sufficient 
to warrant this injury to myself and to my 
neighbours,” 


He entirely agreed with that evidence of 
the Duke. He did not consider the public 
convenience required the perpetration of 
such an injustice—nothing less than a 
great public necessity, indeed, would au- 
thorize injustice to an individual. In- 
stead of promoting the public convenience, 
he believed that the manner in which it 
was proposed to take the traffic on to 
Westminster bridge was a great mistake. 
He was convinced that to bring the traffic 
at right angles on to the foot of Westmin- 
ster bridge, instead of taking it as the 
crow flies, would create a great nuisance. 
With the exception of what went over 
the bridge, it would all be on the wrong 
side, and against the rule of the road; 
and Sir Richard Mayne admitted that 
the number of carriages going across 
the bridge would be very small indeed. 
Traffic going towards Belgravia or Vic- 
toria Street would have to cross a footpath 
and carriage-way and two heavy traffic 
trams before it got into the line which 
it had to follow. The hon. Member who 
proposed this Resolution had suggested 
that some one should go and watch the 
traffic. He (Sir J. Shelley) had spent a 
whole Saturday in that occupation, and 
he did not see a vehicle coming from the 
west, with the exception of the omnibuses, 
which pulled up at a public-house at the 
corner of King Street, or a single waggon 
which did not pass up that street towards 
Whitehall. They did not even go up 
Parliament Street. He also consulted the 
cabmen upon the rank. He told them 
that there was to be a handsome road run- 
ning from Westminster Bridge, and a road 
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by Whitehall, and asked them which they 
would use if they were going with a fare 
from Victoria Station to Blackfriars Bridge. 
The answer invariably was, that unless 
King Street was blocked up, they should 
go that way, because it was the nearest ; 
that if it was, they should go up Parlia- 
ment Street; and that if they could get up 
neither of those streets, of course they 
should be compelled to go along the road 
from Westminster Bridge. Sir Richard 
Mayne, in his evidence as to the quality 
of the traffic which would use the em- 
bankment, said that only two or three 
through omnibuses would go along it, that 
no cabs plying for hire would, and that 
it would be used by Pickford’s vans and 
other heavy vehicles only to a certain ex- 
tent. The evidence, therefore, amounted 
to this—that it was not the public at 
large who would make use of this road, 
but only men of business who were hurry- 
ing along as fast as they could go in Han- 
som cabs or private broughams. Those 
gentlemen certainly could not be called 
the public; they were only a portion 
of it. These were the reasons which 
had convinced him that it would be a 
positive mistake to bring the traffic on 
to Westminster Bridge. The only reason 
which was given for bringing it there 
was the visionary scheme for having a 
fine promenade and roadway, supported 
upon brackets attached to the walls of 
that House and piles fixed in the river ; 
but he did not think that there was the 
slightest chance that that plan would be 
carried into effect during the present 
generation. Foot passengers coming to 
Westminster Bridge would come on to a 
footpath, and would be in their right posi- 
tion; and therefore to the carrying of the 
footpath to that point the objections to 
which he had been calling attention did 
not apply. The proposal of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Doulton) to 
refer this matter back to the Committee, 
with an instruction to report in favour of 
a scheme which they had already con- 
demned, was one of the most extraordi- 
nary that he had ever heard, and he hoped 
that the House would not assent to it. 
As to the Amendment which stood upon 
the paper in the name of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, he would 
only say that he was anxious that this 
subject should be properly inquired into ; 
and so it would have been if the Com- 
mittee had been allowed to examine the 
alternative plan of Mr. Pennethorne, and 
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had not, whenever it was mentioned, 
been told by the right hon. Gentleman 
that they could not consider it, because 
it was beyond the limits of deviation. 
It was a great misfortune that the cor- 
respondence, the production of which the 
Committee thought so essential, was not 
in the hands of Members. He knew 
nothing of what was in that correspond- 
ence; but it did strike him that there 
must be in it something very bad, or 
something which some one was very 
anxious to keep concealed, or there would 
not have been so much difficulty in ob- 
taining that which the Committee thought 
was so essential to the discussion and de- 
cision of this question. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the circum- 
stances under which the House entered on 
the discussion were very unusual, and were 
certainly not calculated to assist them to 
a right conclusion. The correspondence 
which was repeatedly applied for, and the 
production of which was promised before 
they began the discussion, was not yet 
forthcoming. The plan which was issued 
that morning, and from which they were 
to judge of the different projects before the 
public, was entirely inaccurate in some of 
its most essential features. The blue-book 
was so far a variation from the usual prac- 
tice that the evidence was not sent to the 
witnesses to be corrected, and now appeared 
in a most inaccurate and slovenly state. 
He would illustrate that by quoting three 
questions in the examination of the Duke 
of Buccleuch. His Grace was asked— 

“You have already had the inconvenience of the 
sewer being made upon the west side of Montague 
House ?—Yes.” 

«« You have gone through that ?—Yes, that was 
a tunnel.” 

Another question was— 

‘© When the wind sets from the river,,is there 
some inconvenience from the smoke of the 
steamers ?” 

His Grace’s reply was— 

“Not atall now ; we consume our own smoke.” 
He heard a friend of his say to ano- 
ther, ‘‘ What an extraordinary man the 
Duke must be, for he walks through a 
sewer which is a tunnel and consumes his 
own smoke; ” to which the other returned, 
‘I suspect both happened at once, and 
that he consumed his smoke when going 
through the tunnel.” The third question 
was one to which he regretted reference 
had been made by the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, who had spoken with great 
ability, and, considering his strong views, 
a considerable amount of candour. At the 
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end of the Duke’s examination the fol- 
lowing question and answer were re- 
corded : — 

“ Supposing that the public interests decidedly 
require this roadway, your Grace would waive any 
further opposition ?—I do not know that I should 
waive any further opposition; that is asking 
rather a stronger question than asking a person 
whether he does not consider his property very 
considerably damaged.” 

That reply was so much at variance with 
the previous tenour of his Grace’s evidence 
that it obviously did not bear the inter- 

retation which had been put on it. The 
Duke had before stated distinctly that he 
would give way if it could be shown that 
his private interests were in conflict with 
those of the public. All that was meant 
by his last answer was, that he would not 
bind himself to accept the decision of the 
Committee as final, and not to continue his 
opposition in the other House. That was 
really a most important question. Charges 
had been made at which the public had 
been both surprised and alarmed. It had 
been alleged that the Duke of Buccleuch 
had, before the Committee, offered oppo- 
sition to the embankment, and had defeated 
the public. Moreover, it was stated that 


the Committee had exhibited meanness as 
well as incapacity ; and having been over- 


borne by the influence of the Duke, had to 
suit his personal convenience, so marred 
and mangled the Bill that the public were 
deprived of a great part of the benefit 
which it was intended to confer, and which 
they had a right to expect. Whatever 
the majority of the House might in their 
own minds think, still the charges were 
very grave ones in the mind of the public, 
and deserved the consideration of the 
House. They had been so publicly made, 
and had been so frequently and widely 
reiterated, that the House was bound to 
inquire into their truth. The Bill was 
before them, and the evidence was in their 
hands; but neither the Bill nor the evi- 
dence would reach a great portion of the 
public, and they were called upon, in the in- 
terests of the public as well asin their own 
interest, to see that the charges were in- 
quired into. If they could be substantiated, 
or if even good reason could be shown 
for suspecting them to be well grounded, 
he hoped the House would not hesitate to 
mark its sense of the misconduct of the 
Committee and of the proceedings of the 
Duke by restoring the Bill to its original 
pure and perfect shape. But if it could 
be proved that the charges were not only 
not true but the very reverse of the truth, 
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that the Duke and the other Members of 
the two Houses of Parliament who were 
interested had used no more personal or 
party influence against the Bill than any 
of the porters in the lobby, or the man that 
swept the streets; that they appeared be- 
fore the Committee as petitioners on behalf 
of the public, who would otherwise have 
had no Jocus standi there, and that they 
endeavoured to use the opportunity thus 
obtained to convert the ill-matured, ex- 
travagant, and detrimental proposals of the 
original Bill, involving the misapplication 
of the public funds and the postponement 
of other much-needed measures of metro- 
politan improvement, into just and valuable 
additions to the public convenience, which 
could be effected with a great saving of 
money ;— if that could be proved, he hoped 
the House would not only support its Com- 
mittee but would do so in a manner to vin- 
dicate its own character from the aspersions 
which, through the Committee, had been 
cast upon it. With the eye of the public 
upon them, and with the judgment of the 
public pending over them, he trusted that 
they would go into this inquiry with the de- 
termination to ascertain the truth and to do 
justice to the public. The question was an 
old subject of Parliamentary inquiry, with 
regard, not merely to an embankment of 
the Thames, but to a great scheme of 
improvement which should relieve the 
thoroughfares while promoting the health 
and beauty of the metropolis. All previous 
attempts had, however, failed, partly from 
the absence of a satisfactory plan, but 
chiefly from a want of funds. When the 
project was revived two years ago by the 
hon. Member for Coventry (Sir Joseph 
Paxton), it was at once warmly taken up 
by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner, then scarcely warm in his 
office. It would have been a more busi- 
ness-like proceeding had the right hon, 
Gentleman consulted all the accessible 
authorities on the matter, and refrained 
from undertaking hastily a project which 
had for so many years baffled his prede- 
cessors. Unfortunately, his right hon. 
Friend neglected to master the subject or 
to take counsel with those who could give 
him information, but threw himself at 
once into the hands of the hon. Member 
for Coventry. That was the first, but by 
no means the last or the greatest of the 
blunders by which they had been brought 
into an embarrassing position. When the 
hon. Member for Coventry got his Com- 
mittee, there was some difference of opinion 
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as to its constitution. It was suggested 
that the Crown lessees should be repre- 
sented on the Committee, and his hon. 
Friend proposed that he (Mr. Horsman) 
should be added to it. He declined the 
honour, however, partly because he had 
always held that no Member should either 
sit in a Committee or vote in the House on 
any question who was understood to have 
a personal interest distinct from that of 
the public, and also because he was un- 
willing to enter the Committee on the sup- 
pane that because he was a Crown 
essee he would necessurily be antagonistic 
to the scheme. For a similar reason he 
declined, when asked, to suggest to his hon. 
Friend any changes in the constitution of 
the Committee, although he told him gene- 
rally that it was one-sided. The Committee 
met, examined the witnesses which the 
Chairman called in favour of his project, 
and, of course, reported in its favour, in 
accordance with that evidence. In the 
following year a Royal Commission was 
appointed to give effect to the same project, 
but the terms of the reference were more 
extensive. It was to combine an embank- 
ment with three other great objects—the 
relief of the thoroughfares, the improve- 
ment of the navigation, and the formation 
of a low-level sewer. The embankment 
was to be subsidiary. It was to be a means, 
not an end. The House would, he thought, 
admit that a Royal Commission for such 
large schemes, involving great expendi- 
ture and a considerable disturbance of 


private interests, ought to have been no- 
minated with great care, so that the public 
should have confidence in its high charac- 
ter, its capacity and its undoubted impar- 
tiality. Were those the qualifications 
which were looked for by the First Com- 


missioner? The first member and the 
Chairman of the Commission was the 
Lord Mayor, who had been a member of 
the Committee of 1860, and who could 
hardly be said, therefore, to be an im- 
partial judge between the plan he had as 
a member of that Committee recommended 
and the other plans that might be brought 
into competition with it. The second 
member was Mr. Thwaites, the Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
had been a witness before the same Com- 
mittee, and recommended the same plan, 
for which the Committee returned the 
compliment, and recommended that his 
board should be employed to carry it into 
effect. The third member was Captain 
Burstall, the Secretary to the Thames Con- 
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servancy Board, who had also been ex- 
amined on the plan of a roadway and 
embankment, and expressed himself fa. 
vourable to it. The first three members 
of the Commission, then, who were to 
judge impartially between the various 
plans which might be submitted to them, 
had already declared their opinion in fa- 
vour of one particular plan. There were 
four other members. Mr. Hunt was 
Surveyor of the Office of Works, a paid 
servant of the First Commissioner. Sir 
Joshua Jebb was Inspector of Prisons, 
and also a paid officer of the Government, 
Captain Galton was Assistant Inspector 
General of Fortifications, and had since 
been promoted to the office vacant by the 
death of Sir Benjamin Hawes. Mr. 
M‘Lean, the last on the list, was a civil 
engineer. So that six out of seven of 
the Royal Commissioners were employed 
officially either in Government depart- 
ments or on metropolitan boards which 
would be affected by the work that was 
to be done. The Commission conducted 
the inquiry, he would not say in a man- 
ner which might be expected from its 
constitution, but certainly in a manner 
which was not calculated to excite sur- 
prise. They entered upon it with a fore- 
gone conclusion. They had the Report of 
the Committee of 1860 in their hands, and 
they would think of nothing but the plan 
recommended in that Report. They ex- 
amined no less than fifty-nine different 
modes of giving effect to that particular 
project and everybody who could be affect- 
ed by it. The only parties whose exist- 
ence was actually ignored until the Com- 
mission had come to their conclusion was 
the Crown, through whose property the 
work would run, and the tenants of the 
Crown, who held the property under lease. 
It was, to say the least, very unbusiness- 
like, because in the question of compensa- 
tion for the destruction of valuable houses 
the most reliable information could only 
be obtained from the Office of Woods. 
Mr. Gore, the head of that office, had been 
in it for twenty years, and had been a 
member of a previous Royal Commission 
which inquired into the same subject. Mr. 
Gore could have given the Commission of 
1861 a greater amount of reliable infor- 
mation than any other witness, and yet 
the Commission studiously abjured all know- 
ledge of the one witness who could have 
given the most assistance, and ignored the 
existence of the lessees whose co-operation 
would have effected a considerable saving 
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of public money. Before, however, the 
Commissioners had quite closed their pro- 
ceedings, they thought it would be de- 
corous to see Mr. Gore, and they sent a 
message to him that they had concluded 
their evidence and were about to report; 
but if he had anything to say, they would 
be ready to see him and hear any state- 
ment he might have to make. Mr. Gore 
did see them, and he expressed his sur- 
prise that no communication had been 
made either to the Crown or the Crown 
lessees. Upon that a letter was written 
to each of the lessees, informing them that 
if they wished to give evidence, the Com- 
missioners were ready to see them. The 
lessees adopted the only course open to 
them; they had no rights which they did 
not derive from the Crown. They could 
not abandon or assert any rights inde- 
pendent of the Crown, and they took the 
very proper course of placing themselves 
in the hands of the Crown, being ready to 
acquiesce without a word in whatever the 
Crown approved as beneficial to the public. 
They were in a peculiar position. They 


had a maximum of desire to aid a public 
improvement, but a minimum of faith in 
his hon. Friend and the Royal Commission. 
They knew that a specious appeal in the 


name of public improvement might admit 
of a very elastic interpretation, when it 
was to be carried out with public money 
by a projector of his genius and enterprise. 
Consequently, instead of communicating 
directly with the Commission, they deter- 
mined to communicate directly with their 
landlord, the Crown. They therefore sent 
a message to Mr. Gore, desiring him to 
call them together to hear his views on 
the part of the Crown. They were so 
called together, and he then came to what 
was really the question before the House, 
and which the promoters of the Bill and 
their friends had studiously kept out of 
sight. Mr. Gore, having before him all 
the fruits of former inquiries, and having 
attentively studied the question for years, 
told the lessees that he was prepared, on 
the part of the public, to submit to the 
Commission a plan which should combine 
all the professed objects of the hon. 
Member for Coventry with greater advan- 
tage to the public and at a smaller cost— 
that was to say, it was to give greater 
relief to the thoroughfares, with a shorter, 
broader, and more ornamental approach to 
the two Houses of Parliament, and effect 
at the same time a considerable saving of 
public money. The plan was not extem- 
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porized for the occasion. Mr. Gore has 
inherited it in his office, where he found 
it recorded and recommended, partly by 
the signature of Lord Bessborough in 
1835, and partly by the signature of the 
Duke of Newcastle in 1844; and he was 
prepared to recommend it as so much pre- 
ferable, both in the interest of the Crown 
and the public, without reference to the 
lessees, that even if the lessees desired the 
line of the hon. Gentleman, their desire 
ought not to be gratified. That long- 
matured and well-considered plan was 
propounded by Mr. Gore as the responsible 
servant and adviser of the Crown, and he 
then told the lessees that he proposed that 
Mr. Pennethorne should appear before the 
Commission and submit the plan, and the 
lessees deputed Mr. Norton to represent 
them and to express their acquiescence 
in what the Crown recommended. Any 
hon. Member who had not read the evi- 
dence could, from his daily experience and 
common sense, anticipate what the plan 
was. Where, in Westminster, was the 
greatest obstruction to the traffic, and the 
greatest peril in the approaches to the two 
Houses? Was it not in Parliament Street, 
where it crossed Bridge Street? And 
what was the cause of that obstruction? 
Was it not the unsightly block of build- 
ings between King Street and Parliament 
Street? The nation had spent between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 in building 
Houses of Parliament on such a scale that 
every foreigner who came to see the Ex- 
hibition made them his second visit. But 
how did he see them ? He went along Par- 
liament Street—an approach mean, crowd- 
ed, and cramped enough—but when he got 
down to Bridge Street, matters were ten 
times worse. There he might see police- 
men fighting with cab-drivers to make a 
passage, Junior Lords of the Treasury and 
Under Secretaries rushing down on the 
stroke of four to make a House, ducking 
under the noses of cab-horses, and Cabinet 
Ministers and grave dignitaries of the 
Church piloted across between two police- 
men. If he passed across late in the even- 
ing, perhaps he might see passengers run 
over, or some other lamentable accident 
occur. He would appeal with confidence 
to the House to say if there was a single 
point in the metropolis which more re- 
quired improvement, or where the mode 
of improvement was more obvious. Any 
man of common sense, whose eyesight waa 
not blinded by a foregone conclusion, would 
see at once that to take away that block 
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of buildings which stopped up Parliament 
Street, even at an increased expense, would 
at once produce the desired improvement. 
When the New Foreign Office was built, 
the street so widened, with the Abbey, 
the Houses of Parliament, and the Foreign 
Office combined, would present one of the 
finest architectural effects in the metro- 
polis. But the plan of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was to leave that block of build- 
ings standing. Parliament Street was to 
be unimproved, and the crossing at Bridge 
Street was to be made worse than ever, 
because the traffic at Westminster Bridge 
was to be met by a new line of traffic 
running at right angles with it from the 
embankment; and whereas two police- 
men were now needed to keep the traffic 
in order at Bridge Street, four would here- 
after be needed, besides two policemen at 
Westminster Bridge, to prevent the con- 
fusion which would inevitably occur there. 
But that was not all. The Commission 
took evidence as to no less than twenty- 
two lines of railway which were to run 
along the roadway and to have a terminus 
about Westminster Bridge. Every one 
knew that railway stations increased and 
created traffic, and yet one of the means of 
relieving the pressure at Westminster 
Bridge which the Committee gravely in- 
quired into was to create a terminus with- 
in fifty yards of it. The objection made 
to taking away the block of buildings was 
that it would be expensive. The Office 
of Works put it at £300,000, and Mr. Pen- 
nethorne estimated it at half that sum; 
but considering that the Bill was to au- 
thorize a total expenditure of £2,000,000, 
surely £300,000 was not too much fora 
project which would be one of the most 
important improvements in the metropo- 
lis. Mr. Gore was prepared for that, and 
was prepared to remedy it; again, not 
by any plan of his own, but by an ar- 
rangement which he found in his office 
under a minute of Lord Bessborough, and 
sanctioned, if not originated, by the late 
Sir Robert Peel. He told the lessees at 
that meeting, that as by Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s plan the roadway could not be 
carried along the whole of the proposed 
embankment, he was prepared to recom- 
mend that the Crown should pay for the 
embankment and remunerate itself by an 
increased charge on the lessees. That 
work had been estimated at £90,000, the 
compensation to the lessees might be as 
much more, or say half as much more, 
and that sum of from £100,000 to 
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£200,000 was to be applied either to 
pulling down that block of buildings 
which obstructed Parliament Street, to 
embanking the south side of the Thames, 
or to some other of those metropolitan 
improvements which were now stand- 
ing still for want of funds. It was 
no boon to the lessees to be allowed to 
pay for the embankment. They did not 
desire it, and it was not an original plan 
of Mr. Gore; but they were perfectly 
ready, as they had stated throughout, to 
follow out any arrangement which might 
be proposed by the Crown, and which 
upon the fullest investigation should be 
pronounced to be for the public advantage. 
Mr. Gore proposed to effect a great saving 
by laying a burden on the lessees. The 
lessees did not seek it, but they were per- 
fectly willing to submit to that burden, 
That was the alternative plan submitted 
to the Commission by Mr. Pennethorne, 
which had been so carefully kept from the 
knowledge of the House. It was received 
by the Commission as ungraciously as 
possible. They heard Mr. Pennethorne, 
bowed him out, and never recalled him; 
and although fifty-nine other projectors 
were examined before the Committee, and 
some of them recalled more than once, 
the same courtesy was never extended 
to him. The plans and estimates of the 
fifty-nine projectors appeared in the ap- 
pendix to the Report, but Mr. Penne- 
thorne’s plan was not placed there, and no 
mention was made of it. There could be 
no other reason for that than that the Com- 
mission had entered on their duties with 
a foregone conclusion, and would enter- 
tain nothing which militated against it, 
Mr. Gore’s plan was not original, neither 
was Mr. Pennethorne’s. The plan of 
roadway stopping at Whitehall Stairs 
was also found in the office, as recom- 
mended by the Royal Commission of 
1844. It was curious to look at the 
names of the persons on that Commission, 
and to contrast the notions which Govern- 
ment and the public entertained in those 
days of the composition of a Royal Com- 
mission with those which seemed now to 
prevail. On that Commission were Lord 
Lincoln, Lord Colborne, Mr. Herries, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Mr. Gally Kaight, Sir Charles 
Lemon, Mr. Milne, Mr. Gore, Sir Charles 
Barry, and Sir Robert Smirke. Every ele- 
ment of inquiry was carefully included in 
that list. The Government was represented 
by Ministers of the Crown, the public by 
Members of Parliament, the office by Mr. 
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Gore and Mr. Milne; and as in those days 
it was felt that in all matters of metro- 

litan improvement taste should be com- 
bined with utility, there were placed on 
that Commission gentlemen such as Lord 
Cockburn and Sir Robert Inglis, and they 
were assisted by the professional expe- 
rience of Sir Robert Smirke and Sir Charles 
Barry. Such names as these were calculat- 
ed to inspire confidence in the public, and 
were not to be compared with the homoge- 
neous batch of paid functionaries by which 
the President of the Board of Works had 
indicated his idea of how a Royal Commis- 
sion should be constituted. Against the 
gentlemen on the last Commission, neither 
he nor any one else could have anything 
to say individually; but if an impartial 
inquiry was desired, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might just as well have gazetted 
seven junior clerks in his own office. In 
the autumn of last year both these plans, 
the plan of the Commission and Mr. 
Gore’s plan, were submitted by the two 
offices of Woods and Works to the Trea- 
sury. On the 13th of February the Trea- 
sury wrote thus to the President of the 
Board of Works— 


“The question at issue between the depart- 
ments of Woods and Works turns upon the degree 


of importance which may be. attached to the plan 
for continuing the public roadway along the 
whole line of the proposed embankment, or to 
the alternative plan of commencing the public 
road from a point below the Crown property at 
Whitehall.” 


In those words the Treasury stated the 
real question at issue. It was not, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner, for his own purposes, had un- 
fairly represented it, a question between 
the public and the lessees, but between 
two departments of the Government, one 
of them presided over by the First Com- 
missioner, new in his office, representing 
only the Government of the day, with its 
necessities and its devices ; the other under 
the charge of a public servant of great 
experience, representing the interests both 
of the public and the Crown, and by his 
duty under obligation to defend both from 
the mischievous assaults of a temporary 
official who might be bidding for the sup- 
port of Parliamentary followers or influ- 
ential journalists. These two rival plans 
of rival functionaries were submitted to 
the Treasury, and what did they say about 
them? The Treasury declined to adjudi- 
cate between them, and, in the same letter 
from which he had already quoted, said— 

‘*My Lords feel that these are questions upon 
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which it would not be proper for them to anti- 
cipate the judgment of Parliament. . . . . 
Their Lordships are of opinion that Her Majesty 
should be advised to leave free power to Parlia- 
ment to decide on the question at issue regarding 
the line of roadway to be adopted.” 

The Treasury therefore obviously ex- 
pected that both plans would be submitted 
to Parliament, and referred to the Com- 
mittee; so that the public, and not the 
right hon. Gentleman, might be the judges 
in this matter. Had not the public as 
much faith in Mr. Gore as in his right 
hon. Friend? It was evident that the 
Government had, because it declined to 
judge between them. And now he hoped 
the House would ask why the alternative 
plan of Mr. Pennethorne was entirely sup- 
pressed, and why they were forced either 
to take the plan embodied in the Bill or 
none at all, The subsequent proceedings 
increased in interest. It was known that 
a correspondence on the subject had taken 
place, and accordingly notice of motion 
was given for its production. The First 
Commissioner declined to produce it, and 
gave as his reason that it was too volumi- 
nous. That was to say, upon a project 
which was to cost £2,000,000, and on 
which a blue-book was about to be pub- 
lished, that correspondence, forming, per- 
haps, the most important part of the case, 
was not worth the expense of afew pounds 
to print. Then came the Committee, 
which the First Commissioner wished to 
nominate himself. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Bouverie) objected, requiring 
that the Committee should be judicial, 
and that, as so many private interests were 
involved, it should be nominated by the 
Committee of Selection. At last a com- 
promise was effected, the First Commis- 
sioner nominating seven members, while 
five were nominated by the Committee of 
Selection. Hitherto the Crown lessees 
had been neutral, but now they were com- 
pelled to come more prominently forward. 
On a Bill of that nature the Crown had 
no power of appearing before the Com- 
mittee, because it had a power of veto 
before the third reading in the Lords. 
Nor had the general public any power of 
appearing by petition or otherwise. How- 
ever pernicious the Bill might be, and 
however injurious to public rights, the 
public had no means of petitioning or ap- 
pearing against it, except through some 
private individual, whose interests were 
affected. The Crown lessees were there- 
fore compelled to appear, representing the 
Crown and the public as well as them- 
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selves: they did not, as had been stated, 
put themselves voluntarily forward ; the 
rules of Parliament forced them to appear, 
that being the only way to secure a hear- 
ing and get justice done to the public. 
Accordingly, they appeared by petition, 
and the first act of their counsel was once 
more to ask for the correspondence which 
they said was absolutely necessary to the 
proper conduct of the inquiry. The answer 
given by the Chairman was, not that the 
correspondence was too voluminous, but 
that it was not relevant to the inquiry, 
and would only divert the minds of the 
Committee from the true subject before 
them. Could any one understand how 
such an answer could be given by any 
gentleman capable, as his right hon. Friend 
was, of knowing what was the relevancy 
of correspondence to an inquiry? How- 
ever, the Committee, like the House of 
Commons, ignorant of the nature of the 
correspondence, were again satisfied by the 
assurance given, and the correspondence 
was not moved for. In the course of 
Mr. Gore’s examination, however, it was 
elicited that he had sent in a report to the 
Treasury, and then it could no longer be 
withheld. The report was given in; but 
it was not until the Committee had sat for 


several days that they had ever heard of 
Mr. Pennethorne’s plan or of Mr. Gore’s 


report. It was not till the Committee had 
come to their main conclusion, and had 
almost finished their Report, that they be- 
came aware of the real nature of the cor- 
respondence and of the expectation of the 
Treasury that the alternative plan would 
be laid before Parliament. No sooner did 
the Committee hear the conclusive evi- 
dence of Mr. Pennethorne, and peruse the 
report of Mr. Gore, than, without waiting 
to hear the counsel on the same side, they 
came at once to a resolution in favour of 
Mr. Pennethorne’s plan by a majority of 
seven to four. He saw the names of the 
Committee commented on a good deal out 
of doors. In the majority were Sir John 
Shelley, Lord Robert Montagu, Mr. Craw- 
ford, Lord Harry Vane, Mr. Ker Seymer, 
Mr. Garnett, and Sir William Jolliffe; and 
in the minority were Sir Morton Peto, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Colonel Knox, and Mr. Pol- 
lard-Urquhart. He would not say anything 
tohurtthe feelings of any of hishon. Friends; 
but certainly, if the Committee of Selection 
had had the nomination of the Committee, 
the names of Sir Morton Peto and Sir Joseph 
Paxton would not have appeared upon it, 
because he had always understood that the 
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hon. Member for Coventry had been the pro- 
jector of the old scheme, and that the hon. 
Member for Finsbury took a lively interest 
in it also, Having given that sketch of 
the proceedings upon this question for the 
last three years, he would next appeal to 
the House and to the First Commissioner, 
in what respect had the Duke of Buccleuch 
committed any offence against the public 
interest ? On the part of the public, and 
for the satisfaction of the public, they had 
a right to an answer. His right hon. 
Friend had heard those charges; he knew 
they had been widely disseminated; he 
had admitted that he had been in corre- 
spondence with the parties who were 
making them, and therefore they had a 
right to know from him—did he believe 
these charges to be true, or did he not 
know them to be entirely false? He asked 
the question, not as a matter of courtesy, 
but on behalf of the public as a matter of 
strict right. Was it not evident that the 
Duke of Buccleuch did not take the ini- 
tiative either in supporting or in opposing 
any plan? Two plans were presented to 
him, emanating from two Government 
departments. The First Commissioner of 
Works was opposed by the First Com- 
missioner of Woods, and the First Com- 
missioner of Woods was attempted to be 
snuffed out by the First Commissioner of 
Works. In that civil war, for which the 
Duke of Buccleuch furnished the ground 
of battle, he was compelled to take a part. 
He had no alternative. He preferred 
the plan which he felt was best for the 
public interest, and the Committee of the 
House of Commons, after a careful, la- 
borious, and conscientious inquiry, en- 
dorsed his judgment. But it was said the 
Duke of Buccleuch was too strong for his 
right hon. Friend and the Committee ; he 
overbore them by the exercise of undue 
influence. Let the House contrast the 
proceedings of the First Commissioner 
with those of the Duke of Buccleuch, and 
then say on which side was the undue 
influence. The First Commissioner had 
for three years been working assiduously 
at his project—first, through the Com- 
mittee of 1860—a favourable Committee, 
nominated by himself; then, through a 
Royal Commission in 1861—a favourable 
Commission, nominated by himself; and 
that year by a Bill prepared under his 
own direction. He had enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of the most eminent counsel, a 
large choice of witnesses, unusual facilities 
(of which he had not been slow to avail 
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himself) for producing or suppressing evi- 
dence, absolute command of public money 
for his expenses, the whole influence of 
the Government, the support of one popu- 
lar and powerful organ of the press, and 
lastly the nomination of the Committee 
with himself as Chairman. Now, contrast 
with that the conduct and position of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. For two years, while 
the right hon. Gentleman was active, he 
was passive. At the outset he might, if 
he had chosen, have invited the Crown 
lessees to meet and organize an opposition 
to the scheme of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He might, through his friends in that 
House, have given a very different com- 
plexion to the Committee of 1860. He 
might have secured the appointment of at 
least one independent Member upon the 
Commission of 1861. He might have op- 
posed the second reading of the Bill, on the 
ground that Mr. Pennethorne’s plan was 
burked. He might have insisted on an 
earlier production of the correspondence. 
He might have obtained support for the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bouverie), that the Committee of that 
year should not be nominated by the First 
Commissioner, with himself as Chairman. 
The Duke of Buccleuch did none of these 
things. He made no stir. He used no 
political or personal influence of any kind 
whatever. When the Committee of that 
House was named—a Committee which 
was no respecter of persons, before whom 
the peasant and the peer met as equals— 
then the noble Duke presented himself in 
the same attitude as the poorest inhabitant 
of Westminster who could afford to fee 
counsel. The Duke of Buccleuch petition- 
ed, as an humble petitioner, for that justice 
which, in this land of liberty, was as open to 
the poor as to the rich, and was not open to 
the poor to the exclusion of the rich. He 
appealed for justice before a tribunal nomi- 
nated and presided over by his opponent, 
and therefore not unduly favourable to 
him, and he got a verdict so favourable to 
himself, and so condemnatory to his oppo- 
nents, that they were compelled to resort 
to practices hitherto unknown in the his- 
tory of Parliament to cover their confusion 
and defeat; and, not content with assail- 
ing and insulting the petitioners against 
the Bill, they insulted the House of Com- 
mons itself, by charging its Committee 
with the new crime of cringing servility 
toaduke. There was not a man of edu- 
cation and understanding in that House, 
or a man out of it, who did not know that 
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there was not a Member of the Committee 
who would condescend for a moment to 
ask whether the persons before him were 
peers or paupers. And now, had not the 
House begun to perceive why the Duke of 
Buccleuch’s name had been brought so 
prominently before them, when he was 
only one of a body of lessees, whose pro- 
perty was as valuable to them as his was 
to him ; and who were ready to avow— 
or any one of them ought to be ashamed 
if they did not avow—that they were as 
deserving of obloquy and odium as he was ? 
The reason was very obvious. If the Bill 
had been defeated by the opposition of a 
body of unknown or obscure individuals, 
it would have been said to have fallen on 
its own merits; but by selecting a duke 
whose new mansion stood conspicuously 
open to the remark—at least, suggesting 
the idea—that its owner must be in oppo- 
sition to the people, by exaggerating his 
power and blackening his character, a new 
and false issue was raised, and a cry got 
up against ducal influence. It was made 
a question of public rights against aristo- 
cratic usurpation. Extraneous matter was 
brought in, and new and false versions of 
old stories were got up, with the view of 
exciting a prejudice against the noble 
Duke. Thus, one candid writer reminded 
the public of a tow-path at Richmond, in 
order to fix on the noble Duke a responsi- 
bility that attached to his grandfather. 
Another denounced the monopoly of 9 
harbour at Granton, which the Duke had 
been so wicked as to make on his own 
property, and out of his own funds, and 
to which the public had flocked in such 
numbers as to show that it was a great 
public benefit. That harbour had cost 
more than £250,000, which sum might, 
indeed, return to his Grace’s heirs, but 
was lost tohim. They had raked up an 
old story about Montagu House, to show 
that the Duke of Buccleuch sold his po- 
litical influence for a new lease of a 
house. Ought political and personal mat- 
ters to be imported into the matter? Was 
it not disgraceful that they should have 
been imported into it? Who had done 
it? Who had instigated it? Who was 
responsible for it? But what must that 
cause be which required to be propped by 
such means? He had made a statement 
of what was done by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch in regard to the Bill. He had done 
so as a public man, speaking to those who 
were engaged in conducting a public in- 
quiry ; but he should not feel that he had 
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discharged his duty fearlessly and honestly 
if he did not go one step further. He 
would state what he knew from personal 
knowledge of the character and conduct 
of the Duke of Buccleuch since his Grace 
came before the world. That character 
and that conduct ought to have protected 
him from those insults. It did so happen 
that during a long political struggle he 
had ample opportunities of observing the 
Duke of Buceleuch’s conduct. He did 
so with certainly no prejudice in fa- 
your of his Grace, who, during the time 
to which he referred, was on the un- 
popular side. He was bound to state 
the conviction forced on his mind during 
the heat of that political warfare—a con- 
viction which, within the last twenty 
years, he had frequently given expression 
to in private when the character of great 
landed proprietors was the subject of con- 
versation. He had formed a high stan- 
dard of the duties that devolved upon 
great proprietors, and he now for the 
first time in public declared what he had 
often stated in private—that the present 
Duke of Buccleuch approached as near to 
that standard as any man living. Bring- 
ing an active energy to whatever he un- 
dertook, and undertaking what he believed 
would be generally beneficial, spirited as 
he was rich, and the unostentatious pro- 
moter of good works, an earnest but high- 
minded politician, a man combining ac- 
tive business habits with a love of all 
manly sports, his private life without a 
stain, his public character without a blot— 
he did in his heart believe that the Duke 
of Buccleuch presented to his countrymen, 
as near as any man living, an example of 
all that could render one of the richest in 
the land an ornament to the peerage and 
an honour to the country. Had the Duke 
of Buccleuch had fair play? Had the 
House of Commons had fair play? Had 
the Committee had fair play when the 
yg pgm had not been laid before 
them? It was only after they had 
been kept in the dark as to the real 
character of the question they had to 
judge, that they allowed themselves to 
be surprised into the resolution which 
brought upon them all those charges of 
weakness and vacillation which could 
never have been made if the case had 
been properly brought before the Com- 
mittee. The First Commissioner threw 
himself into the matter before he was 
warm in his office. He determined that 
the public should have no voice. The 
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Commission and the Committee were one. 
side. The Treasury, taking a fair and 
impartial view of the question, said that 
the House should have the alternative 
plan before them. The House and the 
Committee called for the correspondence, 
Neither the one nor the other got it, 
This being so, he could not but think 
that the right hon. Gentleman had acted 
unfairly towards the House, disinge- 
nuously towards the Committee, and in- 
juriously to the public interests. 

Mr. COWPER said, he did not think 
this an occasion on which he could permit 
himself to follow the right hon. Gentle. 
man through the personalities on which 
he had spent so much time, and he alto- 
gether declined to enter into any dis- 
cussion on the private character of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, which was not, he 
was happy to say, the question before the 
House. He begged to assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that he had no right to 
call him an opponent of the Duke of Bue. 
cleuch. He could not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman in the soaring flights of 
imagination and fancy in which he had 
panegyrized that noble Duke, but he had 
the greatest respect for him.. He believed 
him to be a good landlord and high- 
spirited gentleman, and an honest and 
straightforward man. He thought his 
Grace’s evidence before the Committee did 
him credit. He made no disguises; he 
said he came to stand up for his rights. 
But when he was put forward as a man 
who had been ill-treated—when an hon. 
Member thought it chivalrous and coura- 
geous to come to the assistance of that 
ill-treated Duke—he must take the liberty 
of expressing his opinion that the noble 
Duke got ample justice at the hands of 
the Committee. If the evidence was 
sifted, and the divisions were examined, 
they would be found not to betoken the 
slightest want of indulgence towards his 
Grace. He had never attacked the noble 
Duke; but he said now he was very 
sorry his Grace should be put in such 
a position that his interests were in op- 
position to those of the public. He was 
sorry his Grace had not adopted the 
course which he thought he should have 
taken had he been placed in a similar 
position. He thought that under such 
circumstances he should have submitted to 
the little inconvenience of a public road 
near his house rather than have insisted 
on privacy and endeavoured to stop 80 
great, so urgent a public convenience a8 
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the roadway in question would be. Compa- 
risons had been made between the composi- 
tions of the Royal Commission to which 
the subject of the embankment had been 
referred and that of another Royal Com- 
mission; but that other Commission had 
to consider the great question of the 
improvement of the entire metropolis, and 
therefore it was necessary to have persons 
of wider experience on it. The case 
put forward on the part of the Duke of 
Buccleuch and the lessees was, that their 
privacy would be in some degree inter- 
fered with, and that it would be necessary 
to build a wall between their houses and 
the new road, which would interfere with 
the view of the river from those houses. 
That statement was specially supported 
in reference to the house occupied by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud (Mr. Horsman). He came to a 
point on which much reliance was placed 
—namely, the alternative plan. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
said, that he ought to have brought the 
alternative road before the Committee. 
He denied that he had any such duty 
before him. The hon. Member for Dorset- 
shire (Mr. Ker Seymer) said, that as Chair- 
mam of the Committee, he did not appre- 


ciate the importance of the alternative 


plan. His view was, that the sugges- 
tion of the alternative plan was merely a 
trap laid for the Committee and a de- 
vice to defeat what could not be resisted 
on its own merits. He was sorry it had 
succeeded. In his evidence before the 
Committee, Mr. Gore stated that there 
had been a meeting of the Crown lessees. 
Mr. Gore was asked, in reference to Mr. 
Pennethorne’s plans—* Either of those 
two roads would have the effect of pre- 
venting the road from passing in front of 
the Crown property at Whitehall?’ To 
which he replied, “‘ They were prepared 
with that intention.” They were pre- 
pared thus with the intention of ex- 
cluding the public from the embank- 
ment at Whitehall Gardens. Accord- 
ingly, an attempt was made to press 
upon the Commissioners that one of those 
two roads was an alternative plan, but the 
Commissioners declined to adopt that view, 
and said, ‘‘ We think either of these roads 
is a good one, but we want it as an addi- 
tion, and not as an alternative.’’ One of 
those two roads was assented to unani- 
mously by the Crown lessees, by the 
Crown, and the Commissioners adopted 
it. That was the road before the House, 
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adopted. That alternative line was a 
street passing from the embankment at 
Whitehall Stairs along Whitehall Yard, 
through Lord Carrington’s house to White- 
hall. The Commissioners saw that it was 
no alternative, but an addition. He (Mr. 
Cowper) took the same view, but those 
who condacted the case for the Duke of 
Buccleuch and the Crown lessees before 
the Committee, produced another plan 
for a street starting from Whitehall Stairs, 
crossing Whitehall Yard, and reaching 
Whitehall through Gwyder House, which 
was now occupied by the Poor Law 
Board. He thought the Committee were 
entirely in error in adopting that as an 
alternative road to the embankment. He 
had never thought of bringing that road 
before the Committee, because he had 
never viewed it as an alternative, but 
only a possible addition. Looking at the 
matter impartially, after all the evidence 
that had been given, he did not think 
it was properly an alternative road. If 
the Committee had not acted with pre- 
cipitancy in clearing the room at the 
conclusion of the evidence of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Stroud 
—if they had followed the ordinary 
course, and had allowed the counsel for 
the promoters of the Bill to reply, to 
rebut that evidence, and to criticise the 
plans suggested by Mr. Pennethorne, he 
believed the Committee would have been 
fair enough to decide in a different man- 
ner to that into which they were hurried. 
He thought no further argument or detail 
was necessary to prove that it was almcst 
absurd to treat that road as an alternative. 
It was shutting up the embankment in 
front of the house of the Duke of Bue- 
cleuch and those of the other Crown 
lessees in Whitehall Gardens, in order to 
concentrate all the traffic in Parliament 
Street. He thought that no argument 
was needed to prove that two roads were 
better than one, and that it must be better 
for the traffic to pass directly from the 
foot of Westminster Bridge along the em- 
bankment, rather than to compel it to go 
along Parliament Street. The right hon. 
Gentleman had very amusingly described 
the difficulties which every one coming to 
that House encountered at the corner of 
Bridge Street and Parliament Street; but 
he (Mr. Cowper) would ask, what would 
the alternative line, as it was called, do 
to diminish the excessive traffic at that 
corner? A large proportion of the traffic 
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passed over Westminster Bridge—on some proposal had the support of three mem- 
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nouncement of his intention to support 
the Bill as amended by the Select Com- 
mittee. He was afraid, however, that if 
the Bill passed, the House would at some 

ture period have the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s new scheme of a roadway in front 
of the Houses of Parliament ushered in 
with an alarming paraphernalia of esti- 
mates and engineering outlay. The right 
hon. Gentleman said, although the archi- 
tectural authority of the hon. Member for 
Bath (Mr. Tite) went to show that there 
were some engineering difficulties in the 
way of his,plan, nevertheless he felt it 
supported by a much greater authority— 
namely, that of common sense. ‘The 
House was put in a very unsatisfactory 
position when it was called upon to de- 
cide the question of the Thames embank- 
ment when it was brought forward in the 
manner proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. ‘The scheme before them was 
only regarded as valuable by the right 
hon. Gentleman as a portion of some 
further scheme for an embankment in 
front of the Houses of Parliament upon 
some ple> of construction which he could 
not exactly catch, and which, if he had 
caught, he should probably not have 
understood. He could not help thinking 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme 
of a new embankment up the river would 
materially interfere with the course of 
the stream, and that such a plan had 
never yet been suggested by any Com- 
mission or other body entitled to speak 
with authority. The House must have 
heard with pleasure the eloquent address 
of the right hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman), to which he (Lord John 
Manners) had very little to add by way 
of criticism. He must, however, say that 
he differed from the right hon. Gentleman 
in thinking that the Committee of 1860 
was unfairly constituted, or that it arrived 
at a conclusion favourable to any one par- 
ticular portion of the embankment. The 
Committee agreed upon the desirableness 
of embanking the Thames, and settled 
where the funds were to come from, and 
the executive body to whom that great 
work was to be intrusted. [Mr. Hors- 
man: And the roadway to Westminster. ] 
On that subject they did not go into 
minute details. He would ask the House 
whether a great deal of the difficulty, 
perplexity, vexation, and confusion with 
which the question was surrounded was 
not owing to the course taken by the Go- 
vernment in opposing the recommenda- 
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tions of the Committee of 1860? Instead 
of confiding the execution of the proposed 
embankment to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, the first thing the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did was te appoint a new Com- 
mission to inquire into the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s defence of the 
mode in which that Commission was con- 
structed was not a little extraordinary. 
The names of the Commission of 1844 
had been contrasted with those of the 
Commission of 1861, and the right hon. 
Gentleman said, in reply, that it was 
necessary that the Commission of 1844 
should be composed of men of weight. 
The right hon. Gentleman had left the 
House to infer that in his mind it was not 
necessary to appoint gentlemen of weight 
upon the Commission of 1861. He con- 
fessed, when he read the list of names, he 
came to the opinion which had been ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud, that it was not a 
Commission so constituted as to impress 
the public with a conviction of its im- 
partiality. That Commission must be 
held to represent the views of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and therefore, being so 
constituted, it could not give satisfaction 
to the people out of doors. That Com- 
mission, again, departed from the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 1860, and 
recommended that the construction of this 
great metropolitan improvement should 
be handed over, not to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, but to some body which 
was darkly hinted at, but which he sup- 
posed was themselves. Well, the Govern- 
ment hit upon a novel scheme; they took 
the management of the Bill into their own 
hands, they prepared it, and made them- 
selves responsible for it; but at the same 
time they proposed to charge the Metro- 
politan Board with the responsibility of 
the execution of the works. That was 
a system of divided responsibility which 
must necessarily lead to complexity and 
confusion of all kinds. And the result 
had been what had been anticipated. He 
remembered that in the month of April 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Com- 
missioner alluded to the Thames Em- 
bankment as a great work in the charge 
of his own department. When he 
(Lord John Manners) heard that, he got 
up immediately and protested against such 
language as contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee and the set- 
tled intentions of the Legislature, and he 
warned the right hon. Gentleman and the 
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House of the confusion which must neces- 
sarily result if that hybrid scheme of di- 
vided responsibility were persevered in. 
And now they had been informed by the 
Members of the Committee of the hope- 
less confusion in which they were involved 
in consequence of the way in which the 
scheme was brought before them. They 
hardly knew, and the public out of doors 
hardly knew, who were the promoters of 
the Bill. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works hardly knew whether they were 
the promoters or opponents. He had 
made these few observations in order to 
prevent similar confusion for the future. 
He sincerely trusted that they should 
hear no more of continuing the Thames 
embankment in front of the Houses of 
Parliament; and that when the Bill be- 
came law, it would be held to be the ter- 
mination of the Thames Embankment 
scheme, so far as that part of the river 
was concerned. Whether it might not 
go further down the stream, was a separate 
question. But the right hon. Gentleman 
having based his support of the amended 
Bill of the Committee on the feasibility of 
extending the embankment past the Houses 
of Parliament, he thought it only right to 
enter his protest against such a scheme, 
and to express a hope that they had heard 
the first and the last of it.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I hope 
my hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth, 
who has made the Motion which we are 
now discussing, will not take the sense of 
the House upon it, because I think he 
will see that it is inapplicable to the Bill 
and to the stage of the Bill which is now 
under consideration. ‘To refer that plan 
back to the same Committee would be 
positively useless; and any Amendment 
which he thinks the Select Committee 
might make, it would be open to him to 
propose in the Committee of the Whole 
House. I should like to say a word or two 
now upon the question which we have been 
discussing. It is remarkable, that the 
real question being the simplest one pos- 
sible, and lying in the narrowest compass 
—namely, whether the roadway on the 
embankment should stop at Whitehall 
Stairs or go to Westminster Bridge, we 
have been led by those who opposed the 
extension to Westminster Bridge into the 
most complicated discussion about Com- 
missions which sat Heavens know when, 
the constitution of those Commissions, 
whether those who sat upon other plans 
were fit to sit upon them, into personal 


Lord John Manners 
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attacks upon my right hon. Friend, de- 
fences of the Duke of Buccleuch, whom 
nobody would attack that knows anything 
of his character—and of my right hon. 
Friend I will also say, that nobody would 
attack him who justly appreciates his 
character. In fact, every possible topic 
has been adverted to in order to draw 
away the attention of the House from the 
real question, and to involve it, like one 
of Homer’s heroes, in a cloud, for the pur- 
pose of defending their darling object— 
namely, the preservation of the gardens 
which skirt the banks of the rwer. Now, 
it appears to me to be the plainest possible 
position, that if the Thames is to be em- 
banked from bridge to bridge, and if that 
is to be done by means of resources fur- 
nished by the whole metropolis, the whole 
metropolis ought to have the full benefit. 
Now, those who are most violent in their 
opposition do not dispute that the em- 
bankment would be a great improvement. 
The noble Lord who has just sat down, 
and who attacks the Government for hav- 
ing proposed the scheme, bringing that as 
a charge against them, as if the scheme 
was an obnoxious one, does not dispute it. 
Why, no one that I have ever heard speak 
on the subject has ventured to say that it is 
not desirable to make an embankment and 
a broad road upon it for the accommoda- 
tion of the public. The whole question is 
this—whether that road should be con- 
tinued to Westminster; and, if so, whether 
nobody should be permitted to go upon it 
except upon his own feet. Now, one 
thing is certain ; let the House determine 
as they may upon the Bill as it now stands, 
let them restrict it as they choose, that 
restriction will not, cannot, be maintained. 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Stroud, though in the most chivalrous 
manner he broke a lance in favour of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, ended by saying that 
the question was between the Duke of 
Buccleuch and the pubdlic. [‘ No, no!”] 
Why, his own confession and statement 
were to that effect. Does any man sup- 
pose that the public at large will not think 
that the position which the right hon. 
Gentleman took? [*‘* No, no!’}] Well, 
then, it is not the Duke of Buccleuch 
singly, but the Duke of Buccleuch and my 
right hon. Friend, who, in his eloquent 
defence of his neighbour, spoke one word 
for the Duke and two for himself. Now, 
what is the only argument I have heard 
against continuing the roadway to West- 
minster? The argument is very absurd 
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indeed. It is said that in order to disin- 
cumber the thoroughfares of London from 
the pressure of the crowd you are to shut 
up an additional avenue, and to direct the 
public stream into the narrow gorge of 
Parliament Street. And then it is said 
that you may get rid of any difficulty in 
that quarter by spending £300,000 in 
pulling down one side of Parliament 
Street—the pulling-down of the whole 
would be more expensive, for you would 
have to buy all the houses between Par- 
liament Street and the site of the new 
public offices. But if you were to save by 
so doing the expense of the embankment, 
that plan might be very good. But no, 
the embankment is to be made. But then 
it is said, if you give over that part of the 
embankment to the lessees of the Crown, 
and respect their rights, they will furnish 
money to make it. But you might go 
along the whole front of the river and say 
that each proprietor may buy the part 
before his own house, and then the public 
thoroughfares would be destroyed. But, 
it is said, ean you do anything so absurd 
as to make a thoroughfare that will come 
at right angles to the foot of the bridge? 
Well, is there any town which any hon. 
Gentleman is acquainted with in which 
that has not beendone ? Dublin has been 
mentioned. Every bridge which crosses 
ariver must be at right angles with the 
quays along its banks. Has any hon. 
Gentleman who opposes this continuous 
roadway been to Paris? There all the 
streets leading to the bridges are at right 
angles with the quays. If I mistake not, 
the same thing is seen at Florence. I 
forget exactly whether it is not so also at 
Berlin and Dresden, but I rather think it 
is. But one really need not go so far for 
examples. Has any hon. Gentleman hap- 
pened to visit the cattle show? Has he 
gone by Chelsea Bridge? Because, if he 
has, unless my memory greatly deceives 
me, he had to proceed along an embank- 
ment, and then turn at a right angle to 
cross the bridge. But it is really childish 
to say that you are not to have a roadway 
up to Westminster Bridge, because, when 
you get to the foot of the bridge, however 
you may round the corner, you must make 
a sharp turn to cross the river. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Southwark has 
given notice of a Motion to leave out that 
clause. Nobody can tell what the deci- 
sion of the House may be on that point, 
but I should be sorry to see the clause 
affirmed as it stands. Of course, it has 
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arisen entirely by accident; but the pre- 
amble of the clause, and the enacting part 
of it, are directly at variance with each 
other. The preamble contemplates a fur- 
ther inquiry, and a result to depend upon 
that inquiry; while the enacting part of 
the clause positively declares that no road- 
way shall be made between Whitehall and 
Westminster Bridge. The effect of that, if 
passed, would be to give the persons in- 
terested—and who avow themselves to be 
interested—a Parliamentary title to be 
exempt from having a carriage-way along 
that portion of the embankment. I am 
sure that would not be the intention of 
this House, and therefore I have given 
notice of an Amendment providing that 
that shall only be till Parliament shall 
otherwise determine. If the clause should 
be adopted with that Amendment, it 
would still leave the matter open for 
further investigation; and the persons 
concerned could not say, if Parliament 
should next Session determine that the 
roadway should be free for carriages, that 
they would thus be deprived of anything 
which Parliament had this Session secured 
to them. That is the object with which 
I proposed my Amendment. If the House 
agrees to it, it will then decide as it thinks 
fit with regard to the clause itself. Ifthe 
clause stands with that Amendment, the 
matter will remain perfectly open for the 
House to reconsider it next year. The 
House will have full liberty, without 
giving any pretence of complaint to the 
parties interested, to open the whole ex- 
tent of the roadway to Westminster Bridge. 
If, on the contrary, that should not happen 
next Session, I am pretty sure it will 
happen the Session after that, or, at all 
events, very soon; for it is clear that this 
cannot be a permanent arrangement. I 
will only now express the hope that my 
hon. Friend the Member for Lambeth will 
withdraw his Amendment, and allow us 
to go into Committee. 

Mr. DOULTON said, that as the Mem- 
bers of the Committee had only defended 
their misdeeds, he agreed with the noble 
Lord that it would answer no practical 
end to refer the question back again to 
them, and he would therefore withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. SCULLY said, he had been listen- 
ing there for six hours to an angry debate 
concerning the character of a noble Duke. 
[“ Oh! oh!’} If hon. Gentlemen wished 
to hear him at considerable length, they 
would continue to interrupt him. They 
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had had nothing but a series of English 
rows that Session. The complaint was 
becoming chronic, and they were fast de- 
generating into a species of Rowdyism, 
which the Irish Members really did not 
approve. These acrimonious personal at- 
tacks of English Members upon each other 
were calculated to wound the sensitive 
minds of the Irish Members, who sat there 
as Parliamentary buffers to soften collisions. 
If, however, these encounters must conti- 
nue, he did humbly trust that those who 
engaged in them would try to imitate the 
Hibernian example by infusing a little 
more humour and good temper into them. 
He also hoped, when the important busi- 
ness of the sister country was again under 
discussion there, the Irish Members would 
not be charged with wasting the time of 
the House. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn; 
Main Question put and agreed to. 


House in Committee. 

Clause 1 (The Lands Clauses Consoli- 
dation Acts incorporated with this Act). 

Mr. AYRTON said, he hoped they 
were not to go on with the Bill, which 
did not in the least conform with the 
statement made by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government. He trusted the 
noble Lord would abide by that statement, 
and assist the metropolitan members in 
securing that the public should have the 
full benefit of the improvement for which 
they were to be taxed. When they exa- 
mined the clauses which the patriotic 
Chief Commissioner of Works had intro- 
duced, they would see how much of the 
Thames Embankment was to be given to 
the public and how much to be frittered 
away in other directions. And when they 
came to the question of the Crown lessees, 
they would have to consider what was to 
be done, not merely with a footway of 
eighty feet wide, but with the rest of the 
valuable land to be reclaimed from the 
river at the public expense, and whether 
it was to be allotted to the Crown lessees 
as garden ground, the worth of which was 
to be computed according to the number 
of cabbages it could produce. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he hoped 
that the introductory clauses, which would 
give rise to no discussion, would be gone 
through that night. 

Clause agreed to; as were Clauses 2 to 
5 inclusive. 


Clause 6 (Power to make Works accord- 
ing to deposited Plans). 
Mr. Scully 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. AYRTON moved that the Chair- 
man be ordered to report progress. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—[Bu No. 168.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


In answer to Mr. Bentinck, 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS said, the Thames 
Embankment Bill would be fixed for to- 
day. If it was concluded to-day, the 
Fortifications Bill would be taken the first 
thing on Monday ; otherwise it would be 
the second Order. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Yes; but 
the House ought to have a more definite 
answer; and unless one was given, he 
should divide the House on the question 
that the Bill should be absolutely fixed 
for Monday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Let us do 
one thing at a time. We have got one Bill 
before us; let us finish that. If there is 
time on Monday for the hon. Gentleman 
to make a long speech, we will go on with 
the Bill; if not, I will agree to postpone 
the Order. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: I wish that 
there may be time also for the noble 
Lord to make a long speech in reply. 

Committee deferred till Monday next. 


INCLOSURE (No. 2) BILL—[Brx No. 174.] 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 

Mr. PEACOCKE inquired whether the 
Bill was similar to one which had already 
passed that House with considerable op- 
position; and whether its object was to 
enclose a second portion of Hainault 
Forest ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY replied that it 
was precisely similar to the Bill referred 
to, and its object was to give effect to 
certain provisional orders made by the 
Enclosure Commissioners. ese orders 
were not made without the fullest notice 
in the neighbourhood, and a report was 
laid on the table of the House before the 
Bill was introduced. In that case no pe- 
tition had been presented against the Bill. 

Mr. COX said, that the Bill had only 
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been introduced within the last few days, 
and the inhabitants of the eastern part of 
the metropolis, who would be affected by 
the enclosure of Hainault Forest, knew 
nothing about the measure. 

Mr. PEACOCKE observed that notice 
was given to owners of property in 
the neighbourhood, but they were pre- 
cisely the class of persons who would be 
benefited by the enclosure; and the per- 
sons who received no notice were the 
public at large. Nevertheless, a petition 
against the Bill was in course of prepara- 
tion for the purpose of being presented to 
the House of Lords. For the sake of the 
poorer classes of the metropolis, who used 
Hainault Forest for the purpose of recrea- 
tion, he objected to the proposed enclosure, 
and should therefore move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be recommitted. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the words “ That the ’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“Order for the Third Reading of the said Bill be 
discharged,” 


—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 72; Noes 
76: Majority 4. 


}Juty 4, 1862} 





Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Order for the Third 
Reading of the said Bill be discharged. 


Bill re-committed for Z'o-morrow. 


POOR RELIEF IRELAND (No 2) BILL. 
[BILL No. 180.] CcomMrrrEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, he wished to 
move the insertion of a clause in lieu of 
one which he had withdrawn, providing 
that every person making application for 
relief after the passing of the Act should 
be deemed to have been resident in the 
electoral division in which, during the 
period of five years immediately before 
the application he had been longest usually 
resident, certain qualifications being laid 
down as to the electoral division in which 
the persons seeking relief should, under 
certain circumstances, be chargeable. The | 
clause was, he might add, the same as 
- been in operation in Ireland for some | 

me, 


| 
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Mr. CONOLLY said, he objected to the 
clause, as it did not carry out the views of 
the Committee. 

Clause agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Bill seported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered 7o-morrovw. 


POOR REMOVAL BILL—[Bitt No, 151.] 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause (Parties aggrieved by Warrant 
of Removal may appeal) brought up, and 
read 1°. 

Question put, “ That the Clause be read 
a second time.” 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 31; 
Noes 48: Majority 17. 


Another Clause (Substitution of Three 
for Five Years’ Time specified in 8 & 9 
Vict., c. 83, s. 76) brought up, and read 1°. 

Question proposed, “That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,’’ put, and 
negatived. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 20; 


| Noes 46: Majority 26. 


House resumed. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be consi- 
dered To-morrow. 
House adjourned at half 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 4, 1862. 


Minvtes.]— Pusric Burs.—1* African Slave 
Slave Trade Treaty ; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation ; Sheep (Ireland). 

2* Crown Private Estates. 

3* Sandhurst Vesting ; Portsdown Fair Discon- 
tinuance; Garden in Towns Protection; Con- 
solidated Fund (£10,000,000). 


EAST GLOUCESTERSHIRE RAILWAY 
BILL.—CONTEMPT OF THIS HOUSE. 
Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 

on the examination of William Isaacs and 
John Preston last week, with regard to the 


‘manner in which they had got up a peti- 


tion against the East Gloucestershire Rail- 
way Bill, their Lordships had reason to 
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believe that those two men were the in- 
struments of others, and ordered that those 
other persons should be called to the bar 
for examination on the subject. He thought 
the course which would be wiser and in 
accordance with precedents would be to 
refer the whole matter to a Select Com- 
mittee. He therefore moved that a 
Select Committee should be appointed to 
investigate the subject, and that Isaacs 
and Preston, together with Mr. R. 8. 
Lingwood, solicitor, at Cheltenham, C. 
W. Maisey, clerk to Lingwood, and Mr. 
Boodle, solicitor, the employer of Isaacs, 
should be ordered to attend before that 
Committee from time to time. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Order for the Attendance of Wil- 
liam Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. Boodle, Solicitor 
at Cheltenham, and John Preston, Town 
Crier at Cheltenham, and Robert Sole 
Lingwood, Solicitor at Cheltenham, and 
Charles William Maisey, Clerk to the said 
Robert Sole Lingwood, at the Bar of this 
House, in reference to their Conduct with 
regard to the Signatures to the Petition 
of Barbara Robinson and others of Chel- 
tenham, presented on the 22nd of May 
last, praying to be heard by Counsel 
against the ‘ East Gloucestershire Rail- 
way Bill,” discharged: Then a Select 
Committee appointed to inquire into the 
Circumstances attending the Conduct of 
the said William Isaacs, John Preston, 
Robert Sole Lingwood, and Charles Wil- 
liam Maisey, and also of William Boodle, 
Solicitor of Cheltenham, with regard to 
the Mode of obtaining Signatures to the 
said Petition of Barbara Robinson and 
others of Cheltenham, presented on the 
22nd of May last: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee ; the Com- 
mittee to meet on Monday next, at Eleven 
o’Clock, and to appoint their own Chair- 
man : 

L. Steward. 
E. Stradbroke. 
L. Portman. 


Ordered, 


That William Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. Boodle, So- 
licitor at Cheltenham, and John Preston, Town 
Crier at Cheltenham, Robert Sole Lingwood, Soli- 
citor at Cheltenham, and Charles William Maisey, 
Clerk to the said Robert Sole Lingwood, and 
William Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, do 
attend the above Committee on Monday next, 
at Eleven o’Clock, in reference to their Conduct 
with regard to the Mode of obtaining Signatures 
to the said Petition of Barbara Robinson and 
others of Cheltenham, presented on the 22nd of 
May last. 


The Lord Chancellor 


L. Overstone, 
L. Churston. 


{LORDS} 
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HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY—COMMUNI. 
CATION WITH BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
ADDRESS FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Eart orf DONOUGHMORE, in 
moving an Address for Copies of Corre- 
spondence relating to the establishment of 
a means of a communication between 
Canada and British Columbia, said, that a 
large part of the territory to the north 
and the west of our Canadian possessions 
had been for the best part of two centuries 
in the hands of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, part of it under a charter of Charles 
II., and part of it under a licence to trade, 
Within these territories the company had 
the sole power of governing the country 
and trading with the Indian tribes. It was 
difficult to define the exact boundaries of 
that part which was held under charter 
from that which was heldunder the licence, 
and in all probability the Secretary to the 
Colonies would not be able to give any 
definite information on the point, but it 
was said that it included all the territory 
which drained into the Hudson’s Bay. At 
the time the charter was granted the coun- 
try included in the powers was almost totally 
unknown, and, as to all that large portion 
which was held under the licence, remained 
so down to a very recent period. The li- 
cence to trade expired in 1859, and a large 
portion of the territory which they had 
held under it had since been erected into a 
colony under the name of British Colum- 
bia. It was well known that that colony 
since its first establishment had received an 
immense development from the discovery 
of gold mines, exceeding in richness all 
that had, been discovered in Australia or 
California, and very large numbers of per- 
sons were desirous of emigrating thither. 
So long as British Columbia was merely a 
small colony, it was, perhaps, not worth 
while to seek for any further means of 
communication than were afforded by the 
route over the Isthmus of Panama and the 
West India line of steamers ; but since its 
immense development it was imperatively 
necessary that we should have an inde- 
pendent means of communication through 
our own territories, without having to rely 
on any other Power, which at some time or 
other might possibly be hostile. Of course, 
it would be futile to ask the Government 
to spend money in making roads or rail- 
ways. What he would ask of them would 
be to give such facilities for the introdue- 
tion of settlers into the eolony as would 
lead to the country being opened up, and 


Company. 
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this in the course of time would lead to 
the construction of the means of commu- 
nication. He thought it essential that we 
should be independent, both in peace and 
war, of any other Power with respect to 
our means of communication with this 
rising colony. He did not ask that a 
large Parliamentary grant should be given 
for the opening of this communication. 
All he asked the noble Duke to do was 
to carry out the recommendations of a 
Committee of the other House who sat 
on this subject. The noble Lord, who was 
very indistinctly heard, concluded by 
moving that an humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for— 

“1. Copies or Extracts from Correspondence 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the Governments of Canada and British Colum- 
bia, and the Hudson’s Bay Company respecting 
the Establishment of a Means of Communication 
between Canada and British Columbia.” 

“2, Copies or Extracts from Correspondence 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and the Hudson’s Bay Company respecting the 
Renewal of the Licence to trade in the Indian 
Territory which expired in 1859.” 

“3. Copies or Extracts from any Correspond- 
ence between the Government and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company respecting the withdrawal of the 
Red River, Satckachewan, and Swan River Ter- 
ritories from under the control of that Company, 
and their Erection into a Colony depending directly 
upon the Crown.” 


Tne Eart or SELKIRK wished to 
say a few words in defence of a body of 
men with whom he had the honour to be 
connected—the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Whenever property belonging to a corpo- 
rate body was taken for the use of the pub- 
lic, it was usual to give the money value 
of the property. He had no hesitation in 
declaring that the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had no wish to stand in the way of any 
arrangement, if their just claims were pro- 
perly considered. As in the case of the 
East India Company, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company would require to have the divi- 
dends of their capital secured to the share- 
holders, and some compensation given to 
their agents, who had an interest in the 
business of the Company. If that were 
done, the Hudson’s Bay Company would 
be quite prepared to give up their property. 
It had been imputed to the Company that 
It was opposed to immigration within its 
territories ; but that was not the fact, for 
the Company had made exertions, and 
spent a considerable amount of money ia 
attempts at colonization ; but the nature 
of the climate, and the geographical posi- 
tion of the country rendered the attempts 
unsuccessful. Except where there was an 
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approach by sea, all settlements in the 
United States were upon the lines of 
rivers, the wave of colonization continually 
spreading along those lines, But no such 
waye of population had approached the 
Hudson’s Bay territories, and as long as 
there were large tracts of uncleared land 
in Canada of equal fertility, but more 
accessible than land within the Hudson’s 
Bay territory, settlers would prefer the 
former to the latter. With respect to the 
charter of the Company, it was not now 
for the first time that that subject had 
been mooted. More than fifty years ago 
a number of able men took exception to it, 
and obtained legal opinions as to its valid- 
ity, but those opinions did not lead to any 
further steps being taken. The naviga- 
tion of the rivers and bays in the terri- 
tories was very difficult, and required 
great experience, as was shown by the fact, 
that while of the Company’s vessels none 
had been lost, noless than thirty chartered 
vessels had been wrecked. The country 
was therefore not of a nature to invite 
settlers in any numbers. 

Tne Douxe or NEWCASTLE said, he 
did not understand the noble Earl who 
brought forward the Motion to make any ob- 
servation hostile to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. He would remind the noble Earl who 
spoke last that the circumstances of the 
territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
had greatly changed within the last fifty 
years. It was true, as the noble Earl 
had observed, that colonization generally 
spread itself along the course of the rivers 
like wave following wave; but if he had 
visited many parts of the United States in 
the far West, he would have found that 
that was not a universal rule, and that in 
places where fertile land was found settlers 
spread themselves irrespective of oceans or 
rivers. In fact, the wave of colonization 
had advanced very closely to the Red 
River Settlement itself. With respect to 
the Motion of the noble Earl, he was will- 
ing to produce the papers asked for, ex- 
cept those under the second head, which 
had been already laid upon the table in 
1859. The noble Earl was anxious to 
know the position of the licence to trade 
in the district which since 1859 had passed 
under the direct authority of the Crown. 
Shortly after the change of Government 
in that year, he (the Duke of Newcastle) 
brought in a Bill, the heads of which had 
been prepared by his predecessor, in an- 
ticipation of the Company refusing the 
offer made to them by the Government, 
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and which gave power to the British Go- 
vernment, if they should think it neces- 
sary, to appoint magistrates in that dis- 
trict. At the time, he stated that he was 
not at all sure that it would be necessary 
to appoint magistrates in that district for 
some years, as he anticipated that the 
fears of the Hudson’s Bay Company re- 
garding an influx of fur traders into that 
country would be found to be groundless, 
and that their agents, who had established 
a moral influence over most of the natives, 
would be left to exercise any necessary 
control. The event had justified that an- 
ticipation in the Indian territory. But 
further north was a district in which 
gold had been discovered. That discovery 
had greatly altered the state of things, 
and he expected that he should have to 
resort to the powers of an Act passed 
some years ago, the title of which would 
not at first sight show its relation to 
British Columbia—the Falkland Islands 
Act. That Act gave power to the Queen 
by Order in Council to make provision in 
certain colonies in which no settled or 
organized government existed. He did 
not think it would be dignified for Her 
Majesty’s Government to attempt to exer- 
cise influence over the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany by means of threats. The only part 
of the Company’s territories in which co- 
lonization could have been expected before 
the discovery of gold was near the Red 
River; but the discovery of gold had 
effected a considerable change, and a very 
large district on the Satckachewan must, 
he believed, eventually pass out of the 
hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
any adjustment with that Company must 
affect a much larger tract of country than 
the Red River Settlement. Considering 
the rapid progress of British Columbia, it 
was certain that before long there must be 
some means of communication across the 
continent. It was true that the commu- 
nication between this country and British 
Columbia by means of steamers between 
Panama and Victoria might be improved. 
He trusted such a line would be estab- 
lished, because for some time that route 
must be the cheapest and most ordinary 
route from this country. But the progress 
of events would not allow the means of 
communication to be confined to that 
route. A short time back, when there 
was an apprehension of hostilities with the 
United States, he was unable to commu- 
nicate with the Governor of British Co- 
lumbia for the space of six weeks, there 
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being the possible chance of any de- 
spatches sent vid Panama falling into 
hostile hands. In times of war, and 
equally in times of peace, it would be 
necessary to have a communication by 
land, and that was the general feeling 
in British Columbia, in Upper Canada, 
and among merchants and others in this 
country. It was said that it was an in- 
hospitable region ; but he believed that 
there was a long line of country, of con- 
siderable width, which was not only capable 
of cultivation, but which was really fertile. 
He did not think that the establishment of 
a communication would be so expensive as 
some persons imagined. One peculiarity 
of the rivers on each side of the Rocky 
Mountains was, that they were navigable 
to points wonderfully near to their sources, 
There was a route, which he thought 
would be practicable, by which persons 
starting up the Fraser River reached its 
source in fourteen or fifteen days, nine of 
which they spent on board a steamer, and 
the remainder in a stage-waggon. You 
then reached a point on the western 
side of the Rocky Mountains, whence you 
had the option of either navigating the 
Upper Satckachewan or cutting straight 
across to the Red River—a fifteen days’ 
journey. To make this route practicable 
we had a right to expect that the colony 
of British Columbia, on its side, should bear 
the whole expense of making the roads up 
to the summit of the Pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, and it could hardly be doubted 
that Canada would be equally ready to 
effect that communication on its side, and 
within its territory. The House of Com- 
mons, however, could not be expected to 
Vote a sum of money to perfect the com- 
munication between one of these points 
and the other. With regard to the alleged 
discovery of gold on the Satckachewan, he 
could not say that he was thoroughly con- 
vinced on this point. No doubt, gold had 
been discovered there, but whether it was 
in such quantities as would lead to any 
great immigration could not yet be deter- 
mined. It was not likely, however, that 
while the extraordinary productiveness of 
the gold-fields in the Cariboo district con- 
tinued, that many persons would go in 
search of the precious metals in the Sat- 
ckachewan district. He could assure the 
noble Earl, that so far from having neg- 
lected the whole subject, he had been, and 
still was, in communication with parties 
with a view to a telegraphic and some kind 
of postal communication across the coun- 
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try. He wished, however, to guard against 
the assumption, from anything which fell 
from him, that this communication could 
be easily effected. A Company had been 
set on foot ; but he was afraid that if they 
attempted to carry out their present plan, 
it would lead to disasters. This passage 
was totally unlike that to which they 
compared it—the route across the Rocky 
Mountains between the settled part of 
the United States and California. Some 
30,000 persons crossed that country every 
year, and a most inhospitable country it 
was. But these persons went throughout 
in waggons, laying in their own provisions, 
and relying upon their own resources along 
the whole route. On the line he had in- 
dicated, however, there was a constant 
change of passage from waggons to steam- 
ers, and therefore much organization was 
necessary before the route could be prac- 
ticable and safe. The position of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company created a great 
difficulty in dealing with all these ques- 
tions, Under their charter the Company 
claimed the right of possession in fee sim- 
ple of the whole of this great country as 
completely as any property belonging to 
any of their Lordships. They asserted 
their right to all the enormous territory 
bounded by the Western States of Canada 
and the Rocky Mountains, by the United 
States territory, and on the north by 
Hudson’s Bay—a country so vast that at 
the price of one penny per acre it would 
cost £700,000 to purchase it. More- 
over, before they would surrender their 
rights the Company claimed to be reim- 
bursed the large amount paid to the late 
Earl of Selkirk for his possessions there, 
compensation for improvements, and for 
their monopoly of trade. They also said, 
“If you take the Satckachewan, the pro- 
per thing to do is to buy us out al- 
together, because in depriving us of this 
you deprive us of our hunting grounds.”’ 
Without pledging himself to the accu- 
racy of the calculation, he believed that, 
according to their views of their rights, 
they would not be inclined to take less 
than £1,500,000 for them. Now, it 
would not be possible to go to Parliament 
for such a sum for such a purpose ; and 
what, then, was to be done? Te had 
always felt that the charter was a very 
doubtful one. Taking into account the 
circumstances of this magnificent conti- 
nent, it seemed monstrous that any body 
of gentlemen should exercise fee simple 
rights which precluded the future coloni 
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zation of that territory, as well as tho 
opening up of lines of communication 
through it. Of course, such a thing could 
never happen in these days. He was in- 
clined to believe that the charter was 
originally illegal; but, no doubt, it would 
be a serious blow to the rights of property 
to meddle with a charter 200 years old, 
and such a course would not be taken 
except under circumstances of unparalleled 
public necessity. He was not prepared to 
say that such a necessity might not arise. 
The colonization of British Columbia must 
progress with enormous rapidity, and it 
might happen, in the inevitable course of 
events, that Parliament, would be asked to 
annul even such a charter as this. He was 
justified, however, in not resorting to such 
an extreme measure as long as it was pos- 
sible to obtain a settlement of any other 
kind. The question was of such paramount 
importance at this moment that no oppor- 
tunity of settling it ought to be lost; but 
he could not undertake to offer any such 
sum as that he had mentioned, or, indeed, 
any other large sum ; and he thought the 
Company could not expect that any very 
large sum should be paid to them. It was 
probable that gold would be found in the 
territory bordering upon the Satckache- 
wan ; and if such were the case, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company would no more be able 
to prevent men from settling upon that 
territory than they would to prevent their 
sailing upon the ocean. It might be de- 
sirable for their interests that the country 
should be maintained as a fur-bearing 
country and as nothing else; but when 
that was no longer possible, it would be to 
their advantage to meet the public half- 
way, and make arrangements which should 
effect that most important object—the set- 
tlement of the country. He had had many 
interviews with gentlemen connected with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and had 
always found them most courteous and 
friendly, but he had not been able to come 
to any understanding with them. He 
should be happy to lay upon their Lord- 
ships’ table all the Correspondence which 
had taken place with reference to the 
establishment of a line of communication 
between Canada and British Columbia, and 
he hoped that when Parliament met next 
year he should be able to inform their 
Lordships that some progress had been 
made towards the establishment of postal 
and telegraphic communication between 
Canada on the one side, and New West- 
‘uinster on the other. 


2Z 
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Lorpv TAUNTON said, that he had 

aid great attention to this subject; and 
when he held the seals of the Colonial 
Office, it became necessary to consider the 
propriety of renewing the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Hudson’s Bay Company. He 
moved for a Committee of the House of 
Commons to consider the whole subject. 
In the Report of this Committee and the 
evidence given before it their Lordships 
would find a full and impartial account of 
all the circumstances affecting this most im- 
portant subject. Although the subsequent 
discovery of gold had somewhat altered the 
position of affairs, yet he was convinced 
that the policy recommended by that Com- 
mittee was in its main features that which it 
was the interest of this country to adopt. 
The Government and people of this coun- 
try could have no possible interest in the 
subject different from the colonists of 
North America. No doubt the charter of 
the Company was a very extraordinary 
one ; but as the opponents of it had always 
shrunk from testing its validity by judicial 
proceedings, he had always declined to 
take any steps hostile to it. Indeed, he 
was of opinion that we were indebted to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for having 
under most extraordinary circumstances, 
administered the vast territories which were 
committed to them, not merely so as to 
advance their interests as a great fur- 
trading company, but so as to maintain a 
rough but effective system of law and 
order, and to protect as far as they could 
the aborigines, whose interests we were 
bound to respect. It was therefore in no 
unfriendly spirit to the Company that he 
expressed his opinion that they would not 
be discharging their duty if they stood 
upon their extreme rights, so as to prevent 
the attainment of objects which were 
essential to Imperial or Colonial interests. 
The Committee of the House of Commons 
decided that it was upon the whole desir- 
able that the position of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company should be maintained in the 
districts which were not adapted for settle- 
ment ; but, at the same time, they recom- 
mended that means should be taken with- 
out loss of time, either through the instru- 
mentality of Canada or independently of 
that colony, to give to the settlers on the 
Red River the advantage of being governed 
under the British Crown in a regular and 
orderly manner. The gentlemen connected 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
always said that they were prepared to act 
on these principles, and to facilitate any 
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arrangement which would erect into British 
settlements or colonies any territories that 
were bond fide adapted for purposes of 
settlement. He hoped that they would 
continue to act in that spirit, and would 
be prepared to abstain from setting up any 
extreme claims which might prevent an 
amicable arrangement between the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company and the Government. 

Tue Eart or DONOUGHMORE said, 
he would withdraw the second paragraph 
of his Motion. 


Motion for an Address for— 

1. Copies or Extracts from Correspondence 
between the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
the Governments of Canada and British Colum- 
bia, and the Hudson’s Bay Company, respecting 
the Establishment of a Means of Communication 
between Canada and British Columbia : 

2. Copies or Extracts from any Correspond- 
ence between the Government and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company respecting the Withdrawal of the 
Red River, Satckachewan, and Swan River Ter- 
ritories from under the Control of that Company, 
and their Erection into a Colony depending 
directly upon the Crown: 


—agreed to. 


CROWN PRIVATE ESTATES BILL. 
[BILL No. 89.] SECOND READING. 


Toe LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing the second reading of this Bill, ex- 
plained the nature of the measure. Down 
to the time of Queen Anne the Sovereign 
had unlimited power of disposition in re- 
ference to Crown lands; but in the first 
year of that reign an Act passed limiting 
the power of the Crown to granting leases 
for thirty years, or three lives. The 
operation of that statute, however, was 
confined to England. The 39 & 40 Geo. 
III., gave full powers to the Crown to deal 
with estates acquired by means of the 
private property of the Sovereign. By an 
Act of the Ist and 2nd of the present reign it 
was deemed right to extend the restricting 
provisions of the statute of Anne to estates 
of the Crown in Scotland and Ireland; 


but the qualification of that restriction 
introduced by the 39 & 40 Geo. III. was 
accidentally omitted from the statue of 


Victoria. The result, therefore, was that 
private estates of the Sovereign in Scotland 
would not come within the provisions of the 
39 & 40 Geo. III., but would fall under 
the restrictions in the statute of Anne, 
and the Sovereign would be unable to deal 
with land in Scotland acquired by the pri- 
vate property of the Crown. It was to 
remedy this state of things that the present 
Bill had been prepared, the intention being 
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to give to the Crown the same rights over 
its private estates in Scotland which the Act 
of George III. gave in reference to those 
in England ; and to provide that any such 
estates held by the Crown should be pos- 
sessed in the same way as if they were 
held by subjects of the Crown. 

Tue Maxquess or BATH objected that 
the provision of the Bill which subjected 
the private estates of the Crown to all rates 
and taxes, was unconstitutional. 

Bill read 2*, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


Mersey, Irwell, dc. 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, to 
Monday next, Eleven o’clock. 


—e—OOEO™E™™ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 4, 1862. 


Minvutes.}—Posiic Birts.—1° Bleaching and 
Dyeing Works Act Amendment; Public Offices 
Extension ; Jamaica Loan (Settlement). 

8° Windsor Castle (Bakehouse) ; Chancery Re- 
gulation (Ireland). 


MERSEY, IRWELL, &ce. PROTECTION BILL. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BROWN-WESTHEAD said, he 
rose to move that the Bill be read a 
second time that day three months. It 
was with great reluctance he felt himself 
compelled to take that course. The Bill, 
however, was of a very exceptional cha- 
racter, and came before the House in a 
manner that was very unusual. It was, 
in fact, a public measure introduced in 
the guise of a private Bill, and it was so 
designated by the highest authority in the 
other House of Parliament. In the House 
of Lords, after the Bill had passed a Com- 
mittee of five, it was referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, and discussed 
clause by clause, and on that occasion the 
Lord Chancellor pronounced it an oppro- 
brium on the legislation of the country. 
He should inform the House that a num- 
ber of tributaries ran into the River Irwell, 
and the Irwell Navigation Company—or 
rather the Earl of Ellesmere, who might 
be said to be the company—promoted the 
Bill with a view to remove obstructions 
caused to the navigation by the lodgment 
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of cinders and other matters. What had 
the promoters done? Seeing that they 
would have to meet powerful opposition 
on the part of the proprietors of certain of 
the tributaries, those streams had been 
struck out of the Bill. He (Mr. Brown- 
Westhead) had been asked to oppose the 
Bill; but he declined at first to do so, be- 
lieving it to be merely a sanitary measure. 
On looking into it, however, he saw that 
there was nothing in it whetever of that 
nature, and that the Bill sought to de- 
prive a number of proprietors over an 
area of 400 square miles of rights which 
had been enjoyed from time immemorial. 
The parties opposing the Bill did not ob- 
ject to the fullest inquiry with a view to 
ascertain in what manner the object which 
the promoters professed to have in view 
could be best and most equitably carried 
out. His own personal interests were fa- 
vourably affected by the Bill, but he con- 
sidered it his duty to protect the interests 
of hundreds of riparian proprietors higher 
up the streams, whose ancient prescriptive 
rights were interfered with in a manner 
which was never before authorized by 
private legislation. Under all the circum- 
stances, he believed he acted perfectly 
right in opposing the Bill. He did not 
think the House should receive a Bill 
which had public objects, but which came 
on in the guise of a private measure, and 
which vested in the hands of the principal 
promoter powers which he did not think 
Parliament would sanction. The Bill was 
promoted by a navigation company, who, 
by adopting the steps they had taken, 
sought to avoid the Standing Orders which 
related to public measures, and which 
railway companies had invariably to be 
bound by. A great principle was in- 
volved in the question, and he trusted, 
that if the measure was allowed to go 
further, its provisions would be made so 
far equitable and fair that the House 
could approve of it, and that the whole 
community would be benefited by it. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “upon this day 
three months.” 


Mr. MASSEY said, that no doubt the 
Bill was of a very extraordinary character. 
It was hard on a cursory glance to discern 
any features which could distinguish it 
from a public measure. It was a very 
unusual thing to affect by private legis. 
lation the interests of large towns and 
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manufacturing populations. The Bill set 
out by professing that such was its object ; 
and when its provisions were examined, 
it would be found that the interest of 
the great manufacturing places on the 
rivers Mersey and Irwell were seriously 
affected. Another peculiarity of the 
measure was that it did not appear on 
the face of it by whom it was promoted. 
The question, then, which the House had 
decide was, whether it was a public or 
a private Bill. If it was the former, the 
Order for its Second Reading should be 
discharged. If, on the contrary, it was 
a private measure, cases of individual 
hardship ought not to be considered in 
Committee of the Whole House, but 
were proper matters for investigation 
and inquiry before a Select Committee. 
The measure originated in the House 
of Lords as a private Bill; in that form 
it underwent a rigid scratiny there, and 
as a private Bill it had come down to 
that House. The Navigation Company, 
who really promoted the Bill, com- 
plained that in consequence of the 
acts of certain parties, over whom 
they had no control, the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Act of Parlia- 
ment were seriously interfered with, and 
the navigation obstructed. On the other 
hand, it was said that the obstructions 
referred to were caused in the legiti- 
mate exercise of trade by manufactur- 
ers, mine owners, and quarry proprie- 
tors, who deposited certain materials in 
the tributaries of the river; and that if 
they were wrong-doers, they were not 
wanton wrong-doers. The questions 
arising out of that state of circumstances 
were proper subjects for investigation by 
a Committee upstairs. He considered 
that a clause should be added to the Bill, 
if it were allowed to proceed further, pro- 
viding that nothing contained in it should 
exempt it from the provisions of any fu- 
ture Act relating to the navigation of 
rivers. Technically, the Bill might be 
considered a private Bill, and should 
therefore be referred to a Committee 
upstairs; but there was one grave ob- 
jection to the measure, which he should 
refer to. It was this:—In the original 
draught of the Bill all the tributaries of 
the Mersey and the Irwell were included 
in the operation of the Act. In conse- 
quence of the opposition of certain parties, 
some of those tributaries had been omitted. 
But if the proprietors on any of the tribu- 
taries were wrong-doers, those who acted 
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similarly on the other streams were wrong- 
doers also. It was competent to the Com- 
mittee upstairs to restore the Bill to its 
original form ; and if on its return he found 
that such a course had not been adopted, 
he reserved to himself the right to move 
that it be referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House, with a view to ascertain 
whether in their opinion it was a proper 
measure to pass with its present partial 
application. 

Mr. J. C. EWART said, he thought 
that there was a necessity for some such 
measure, and he hoped it would be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. LAIRD said, he considered that 
the Bill should be made applicable to the 
entire of the tributaries, and he had not 
been aware that it was not. That matter, 
and the other questions referred to, could 
be dealt with by a Committee upstairs. 

Tar ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Bill appeared to be a very ob- 
jectionable measure, and it was rendered 
more objectionable still by the manner in 
which it was introduced and subsequently 
dealt with. The riparian proprietors were 
sought to be made subject to penal pro- 
visions for exercising certain rights over 
their own property. If a nuisance existed, 
there were other means of remedying the 
evil. The Bill, if it were allowed to pro- 
ceed further, should certainly be made 
universally applicable; but it was highly 
inconvenient that a measure which was 
public and penal in its provision and en- 
actments should be introduced as a private 
Bill. He therefore considered it his duty 
to oppose the second reading. 

Viscount NEWPORT said, he also 
should oppose the second reading. He 
considered it highly objectionable and un- 
just that parties who were in a similar po- 
sition to those against whom the measure 
was aimed should be excluded from its 
operation. ~ 

Mr. JACKSON said, that several Bills 
of a similar nature had been considered 
private Bills. The general commerce of 
the country required that the navigation 
of the river Mersey should be kept open 
and unobstructed. He hoped the House 
would agree to send the Bill to a Select 
Committee; and if on its return it was 
found that the proprietors on all the tribu- 
tary streams were not included in its pro- 
visions, he would support a Motion to add 
clauses which would have the effect of ex- 
tending its operation to them. 

Mr. BARNES said, it would be most 
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unfair to deprive the proprietors of their 
rights without compensation. He thought 
a Committee ought to be appointed to in- 
vestigate the whole question, and should 
vote against the second reading if his hon. 
Friend pressed his Amendment. 

Mx. E. P. BOUVERIE said, it must 
be admitted that there was a very consi- 
derable evil for which a remedy ought to 
be applied. The evil, however, was not 
general, but only affected a particular lo- 
cality. Nevertheless, when an opportunity 
was presented to them of putting an end 
to the inconvenience, he agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Salford (Mr. 
Massey) that it would be unwise not to 
avail themselves of it. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that every 
mill that was erected increased the evil, 
by silting up the river. He therefore 
hoped the House would read the Bill a 
second time. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the question was 
who should provide the funds for effecting 
a public benefit. The measure was an 


attempt of parties to guard their interests 
at the public expense. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he could 
not agree with the argument that they 
ought to reject the Bill because it invaded 


private rights. All private Bills did that. 
He thought there was no more competent 
tribunal to inquire into questions of the 
kind than a Select Committee. Although 
he entertained grave objections to the Bill, 
he did not think these would warrant 
him in refusing to send a Bill to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. FRANK CROSSLEY said, he was 
of opinion that the Bill did not go far 
enough. He hoped to see it restored to 
the shape in which it was originally in- 
troduced, so that its operation would 
extend to all the tributaries referred to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 97; Noes 
48: Majority 49. 

Bill read 2°. 


Mx. BROWN-WESTHEAD said, he 
would then move that Standing Order, 
No. 8, be suspended, and that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee of fifteen 
Members, with power to inquire into the 
causes of the pollution and obstruction of 
the rivers Mersey and Irwell and their 
tributaries, and into the best means of 
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preventing and remedying the evils arising 
from such pollution and obstruction. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Standing Order, No. 8, be sus- 
pended in the case of the said Bill.” 


CotonEL WILSON PATTEN said, that 
if a Committee of fifteen was appointed, 
his constituents would not have an oppor- 
tunity of being heard in opposition to cer- 
tain of the provisions of the Bill to which 
they objected. 

Mr. MASSEY said, the Motion was, in 
effect, to reverse the order of proceeding 
with regard to private Bills, inasmuch as 
the House had specially appointed Com- 
mittees for entertaining questions of the 
kind. 

Mr. BROWN-WESTHEAD observed, 
that he was anxious that all parties should 
be heard before the Committee; and he 
wished to ask the Speaker whether that 
course could not be adopted if his Motion 
was carried. 

Mr. SPEAKER replied, that it would be 
necessary to obtain the permission of the 
House for the purpose contemplated by 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, that recent ex- 
perience—he alluded to the Thames Em- 
bankment Committee—afforded no recom- 
mendation to the House to alter their 
usual course. 

Mr. BROWN-WESTHEAD said, he 
would withdraw his Motion, as it was his 
belief that everything would be done to 
obtain a competent Select Committee of 
five to consider the provisions of the Bill. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn ; Bill com- 
mitted. 


MERCHANDIZE MARKS, &e. BILL, 
[BILL No. 98.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 1 postponed. 
Clauses 2 to 6 agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Penalties). 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, that a person who 
placed false representations on his goods 
did so with intent to defraud, and he ap- 
prehended that he would be punishable 
at common law for a misdemeanour. The 
Bill proposed to reduce an offence of that 
serious nature to an offence of a milder 
form, and directed that the party com- 
mitting such an offence should only be 
subjected to certain penalties. ‘Those pe- 
nalties, namely, a fine of 10s., and for- 
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feiture of the article in reference to which 
fraud on the public was attempted to be 
committed, were, he considered, insuffi- 
cient. He therefore proposed to insert 
words, to provide that all persons so of- 
fending should be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanour. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL said, that 
the enactment in the clause did not at all 
put aside the character of the offence which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
described at common law. Its object was 
to avoid the necessity of having to adduce 
before a jury such evidence—which it was 
sometimes very difficult to get—as would 
satisfy them that the offence of cheating 
at common law had been committed. 


Amendment withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Remaining clauses also agreed to. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, he then proposed 
the insertion, in Section 1, of a provision 
for the registration of trade marks. From 
the want of such a registration his consti- 
tuents suffered daily by the forgery of their 
trade marks to inferior goods. The Prus- 
sian manufacturers were driving the Eng- 
lish out of the foreign market by intro- 
ducing worthless goods under the name 
and marks of English firms, thus bringing 
on them the character of inferior manu- 
facturers. The Act was a very useful 
one; but if its provisions were so extend- 
ed as to embrace the registration of trade 
marks, it would be much more acceptable 
to the country as a protective measure. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the Com- 
mittee to whom the Bill had been referred 
had well considered the question, and had 
come to the conclusion that, at present at 
least, it would not be expedient to attempt 
to establish a registration of trade marks. 
His objection to it was one of principle, 
as he did not see why previous registra- 
tion of a mark should be made the condi- 
tion of obtaining a legal protection. The 
forgery of a mark was like the forgery of 
a check on a bank. If an intent to de- 
fraud him was proved, a man was entitled 
to protection, without being put to the 
expense of registration. He thought that 
a registration would be rather an impedi- 
ment to prosecution. 

Mr. HADFIELD supported the pro- 
posal for a registration. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Ror- 
BUCK, 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 


Mr. M‘ Mahon 
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would consent, on bringing up the report, 
to introduce a clause to protect the rights 


Mexico. 


of the Cutlers’ Company of Hallamshire, 
in the county of York. 


Preamble agreed to. 


House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday next, and to be 
printed [Bill 187]. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH PARAGUAY, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Whether it be not true that amicable 
relations have been restored between this 
Country and the Republic of Paraguay ; 
if so, whether there be any objection to 
produce the Correspondence between the 
authorities at Assumption and Mr. Thorn- 
ton, Her Majesty’s Minister at Parana; 
and if any Report has been received from 
Mr. Hutchinson, British Consvl at Rosario, 
in reference to the Cotton-growing capa- 
bilities of that portion of the Rio Plata, 
in accordance with the instructions of the 
Foreign Office, co-operating with the Man- 
chester Cotton Supply Association ? 

Mr. LAYARD replied, that negotiations 
had been opened between Mr. Thornton 
and the President of the Republic of Para- 
guay, which led to the hope that very 
shortly friendly relations would be re- 
established between the two countries. As 
yet the negotiations were only in progress ; 
and, that being so, the Government could 
not lay the Papers on the table of the 
House. Mr. Hutchinson had not yet in- 
spected the Cotton-growing districts. A 
request had been made by Her Majesty’s 
Government that he might be allowed to 
inspect them ; and when he had done s0, he 
would make a Report. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he wished to ask 
whether, in the negotiations which have 
taken place, the claims of British subjects 
for compensation for the serious losses 
they have suffered have been considered ; 
and, if so, whether those claims are to be 
met ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, he was rejoiced at 
being able to say that there had been an 
offer to pay a:certain sum, which, he be- 
lieved, the claimants had agreed to accept. 


AFFAIRS OF MEXICO.—QUESTION. 


Me. J. C. EWART said, he wished to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Whether it is probable 
that an English vessel, loaded in England 
before the notification of the blockade, 
but cleared out two or three days after for 
the port of Tampico, would be admitted 
into that port in the event of its being 
blockaded by the French ? 

Mr. LAYARD said, in reply, that he 
could not, of course, give an answer with 
respect to any specific case. All that he 
was able to say was, that the French Go- 
yernment had given to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment an assurance that any vessel 
that had left any British port for Mexico 
previous to the declaration of the block- 
ade, should not be interfered with by the 
French cruisers; and, moreover, that the 
French Government had given an assur- 
ance to Her Majesty’s Government that it 
was not their intention to interfere with 
legitimate commerce, either on the part 
of French or neutral vessels, its object 
being merely to prohibit the importa- 
tion into Mexico of the munitions of 
war. 


THE MILITARY ORGANIZATION OF 
THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SCULLY said, he wished to ask 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Has his 
attention been called to the Resolution 
adopted by the Grand Jury of the County 
of Tipperary, at the late Special Commis- 
sion in Clonmel, complaining of defects in 
the Irish Constabulary system, ‘ owing to 
the Military organization established at 
Head Quarters;” and is it intended to 
remedy those defects by reforming that 
organization ? 

Sirk ROBERT PEEL said, he was in 
receipt of the Resolution to which the 
hon, and learned Gentleman had referred, 
and a copy of it had been, or would be, 
forwarded to the Lord Lieutenant. He 
was glad to find that in the Resolution the 
grand jury had recorded their opinion of 
the good conduct, sobriety, and general 
intelligence of the Constabulary Force in 
Treland. In regard to the question about 
‘military organization at head quarters,” 
he (Sir Robert Peel) did not know what it 
meant, as the present organization of the 
force was precisely the same as it had been 
for years, with the exception that the arms 
with which the force had been furnished 
were of a more excellent quality than 
those previously supplied. The Govern- 
ment, so far as at present advised, had no 
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intention whatever of altering the organ- 
ization of the force. 


PROCLAMATION OF LIMERICK. 
QUESTION. 


Mayor GAVIN said, he would beg to 
ask why the Proclamation under the Peace 
Preservation Act had been extended to the 
City of Limerick. He was aware that a 
most foul murder had been committed in a 
remote part of the county; but the City 
of Limerick was, he believed, free from 
crime, and the people there had suffered a 
great deal from the distress which pre- 
vailed during the past winter and spring; 
but they had borne their sufferings with 
admirable patience. Under these circum- 
stances he felt obliged to ask, Why the 
City of Limerick had been placed under 
such a severe measure as the Peace Preser- 
vation Act? 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the Procla- 
mation of the county was adopted almost 
unanimously by the county magistrates. 
The hon. and gallant Member would re- 
member that the City of Limerick extend- 
ed more than six miles into the county, 
and the municipal boundary of the city 
was very wide. Under these circum- 
stances it was thought that the Proclama- 
tion would have no operation if it did not 
include the City of Limerick. 

Mr. HENNESSY said, he wished to 
ask whether the Government had not re- 
ceived from the bench of Magistrates of 
the City of Limerick an unanimous pro- 
test against the Proclamation of the county 
magistrates ? 

Str ROBERT PEEL said, he was not 
aware of any such protest. 

Mr. HENNESSY: I have seen it. 

Mr. MONSELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary say whe- 
ther he has received such a protest ? 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he had only 
received a letter from Mr. Spring Rice 
expressing dissatisfaction that his property 
had been included in the Proclamation, 
and in reply he had informed that gentle- 
man that the Proclamation of the county 
had been agreed to almost unanimously 
at a meeting of County Magistrates. The 
Government had received no official re- 
monstrance or protest. 


SUPPLY. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 
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THE TURKISH LOAN COMMISSION. 
PAPERS MOVED FOR. 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he rose 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, What progress had been made 
by Lord Hobart and the Turkish Loan 
Commission in extinguishing the paper 
money at Constantinople by the applica- 
tion of the capital of the loan to the pur- 
pose of paying it off? and to call attention 
to the Report of the Commission, and also 
to the events now occurring in Servia; 
and to move an Address for Copy of any 
Correspondence that had taken place on 
that subject. The Government had mani- 
fested a generous wish to assist Turkey; 
but in his opinion the dry-nursing system 
in reference to the affairs of that country 
had been carried too far, as it only led the 
Ottoman Government into a career of am- 
bitious conquest. It was a proof of the 
partiality with which the Government 
had acted, that they were now obliged 
to admit that the Report of Lord Hobart 
and Mr. Foster had been communicated 
to the contractors of the loan before 
it had been given to the public at 
large. The ostensible design of the loan 
recently contracted was to enable the Go- 


vernment of Turkey to pay off certain 
paper money (the Caimé); but, according 
to the accounts which had been received, 
that design, however, had entirely failed, 
as it was proposed to pay off only 40 per 


cent of that money. The consequence 
was, that the paper money was vastly 
deprecated. In addition to that, it had 
been discovered that great forgeries had 
been committed, which tended still further 
to bring it into disrepute. He held in his 
hand a real and a spurious note, which 
he now exhibited to the House, and which 
were as like each other as two peas. It 
was difficult to ascertain which was the 
real and which was the false currency 
of that country. It was said that the 
present Sultan was a man of great energy, 
and that he was disposed to carry out 
a liberal and enlightened policy. He 
(Mr. Darby Griffith) heartily hoped that 
the anticipations that had been formed 
with respect to the Sultan would turn out 
to be well-founded, and that his efforts 
might be directed successfully to the recti- 
fication of the financial condition of the 
Turkish Empire. The House had received 
two Reports in reference to the debt of 
Turkey—the Turkish and the English— 
and they differed in every essential par- 
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ticular. The Turkish Report stated that 
there existed only about £18,000,000 of 
debt, while the Report of Lord Hobart and 
Mr. Foster stated that it amounted to over 
£41,000,000; and, from advices he had 
received, he had reason to believe that a 
large amount of other obligations had been 
contracted. It was stated in the Turkish 
Report that the interest on the foreign debt 
was £954,000, and the interest on the in- 
ternal debt was £571,000, together about 
£1,500,000 a year, or one-eighth of the 
expenditure of the country ; and the Report 
went on to state, that the interest on tho 
other denominations of debt was also about 
£1,500,000 a year. Then, with regard to 
the new taxes. The revenue of Turkey, 
by the last budget, was about nine millions, 
and the expenditure twelve millions; but 
it was expected that the new taxes would 
produce £3,268,000, and that they would 
be able to effect a reduction of £685,000 
in the expenditure, making together nearly 
£4,000,000; and thus it was hoped that 
they would be able to show a surplus on 
the year. But according to the plan of 
the Hobart and Foster Report about one- 
half of the increase was to come from 
an alteration in the tenure of ecclesias- 
tical property called Vakouf, and they all 
knew how difficult a thing it was to pre- 
vail upon even the mildest ecclesiastics 
to accept of the imposition of burdens 
upon church property ; and therefore, con- 
sidering the strength of the ccclesiastical 
power in Mohammedan countries and its 
intimate relations with the civil autho- 
rity—considering that the consent of the 
Sheik el Islam was necessary to the 
legality of every edict issued by the 
Sultan, it was extremely doubtful whe- 
ther the increased taxation would be 
obtainable. It was well known that the 
inherent weakness of Turkey was such 
that “but for the support of the Euro- 
pean Powers under treaty obligations, she 
could not maintain her position as a na- 
tion. He thought that too great a task 
was imposed upon Lord Hobart, because he 
was expected to set the finances of Turkey 
to rights, while the resources at his com- 
mand were entirely inadequate. At the 
present time, also, there were more than 
usually heavy drains upon Turkey, owing 
to the Montenegrin and other wars. They 
themselves (the English Government) first 
taught ‘Turkey to borrow, and she had 
shown herself an apt pupil. In 1854 she 
raised £3,000,000; in 1855, £5,000,000, 
guaranteed by England and France; in 
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1858, £5,000,000 more; then there was 
another operation of £2,000,000 by the 
Mirés loan; and now there was the new loan 
of £8,000,000—in all, £23,000,000. The 
result of these constant additions to the 
foreign debt was that the stock was con- 
tinually falling in the market. The armed 
interference of the Porte in Montenegro was 
most unwise, and could only result in a 
useless expenditure of life and money. 
With regard to the events that had re- 
cently happened in Servia, he wished to 
ask whether, in firing on the town as he 
had done, faith had been broken with the 
English and European Consuls by the 
Pacha of Belgrade or not? The Porte had 
sent a pacha to Belgrade who was so igno- 
rant that he knew no language but his 
own; and the consequence of his ignorance 
and bigotry was the troubles that had 
ensued. It was an anomaly unknown in 
any other part of the nominal dominions 
of the Sultan for the suzerain power to 
maintain a garrison in the capital city of 
the dependent State, and a fortress, the 
guns of which were actually within range 
of the prince’s palace. He therefore de- 
sired to know from the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs whether, as a member 
of a Liberal Government, he was going to 
justify the proceedings of the Governor of 
Belgrade. It was very important that 
Her Majesty’s Government should direct 
their attention to the subject, because, as 
far as their own selfish interests alone 
were concerned, they must be aware, that 
if intestine war were to break out in that 
portion of the Continent, there was great 
danger of its spreading into the neighbour- 
ing countries, and there was no knowing 
how far the other countries of Europe 
might become involved in the strife. He 
thought that the question deserved the dis- 
passionate consideration of the Govern- 
ment. He asked, therefore, if there was 
any objection on the part of the Govern- 
ment to produce the correspondence re- 
lating to Servia ? 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ an 
humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, that 
She will be graciously pleased to give directions 
that there be laid before this House, a Copy of 
any Correspondence which has taken place be- 
tween Lord Hobart and the Turkish Loan Com- 
mission, relative to the extinction of paper money 
at Constantinople,” 


—instead thereof. 
Mr. LAYARD said, he felt sure that 
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the House would not expect him to follow 
the hon. Gentleman through his essay 
upon Turkish finance, for which, as he 
was not the Turkish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he was in no way responsible. 
So far as he was aware, there was no in- 
tention on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to conquer new territory, or to re- 
conquer any that she might have lost; 
and with regard to her proceedings in 
Servia and Montenegro, she had done 
nothing in infringement of any treaty or 
obligation by which she was bound to 
those states. As to the progress made by 
Lord Hobart and the Turkish Loan Com- 
mission, he (Mr. Layard) could not be ex- 
pected to give information as to what might 
have occurred from day to day. The 
Foreign Office knew nothing of the matter ; 
but when the operation was fully carried 
out, he supposed Lord Hobart’s duties would 
cease, and that he would return to this 
country and give an account of his share 
in the transaction ; but they were not kept 
informed from day to day what the Com- 
mission was doing. The hon. Gentleman 
said that a scheme had been put forward 
for the redemption of the paper money. 
He was not there to criticise that scheme. 
All he knew was, that it had received due 
consideration at the hands of the Commis- 
sioners, and been accepted by them; and 
he was told that it was likely to effect the 
object for which it was introduced. That 
was all the information he was in a con- 
dition to give to the hon. Gentleman on 
the subject. He could not furnish the 
correspondence that had taken place in 
reference to Servia. When the events to 
which the hon. Member alluded took place 
at Belgrade, the Turkish Government im- 
mediately recalled the pacha who was 
alleged to have been the cause of them, 
and sent there one of the most distin- 
guished statesmen in their service, who, 
in conjunction with the representatives 
of the other Powers, was engaged in carry- 
ing on a thorough investigation into the 
circumstances which led to those unhappy 
occurrences, upon which, when the facts 
were in the possession of the Government, 
they would be in a position to express an 
opinion; but while that investigation was 
going on, it was obvious that it would be 
most improper to lay upon the table state- 
ments which were merely ex parte. 


Loan Oommission. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 


put, and agreed to, 
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THE NAVAL COMMANDER IN CHIEF IN 
INDIA.—QUESTION. 


Srr JOHN HAY said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If it is the 
intention of the Admiralty to make any 
increase in the pay and allowances to the 
Naval Commander in Chief in India in 
consequence of the stoppage of the allow- 
ance hitherto paid as batta to the Naval 
Coramander in Chief by the Indian Go- 
vernment : if any inconvenience has arisen 
in the selection of an Officer for that com- 
mand in consequence of this reduction of 
pay ? and, to move an Address for Return 
of the pay and allowances of the Military 
Officer in Her Majesty’s Forces in India of 
similar rank to the Naval Commander in 
Chief in India. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary for India had, owing 
to some embarrassment in the finances of 
the country, thought fit to reduce the pay 
of certain naval officers serving in India, 
and among them that of the naval Com- 
mander and others, to the extent of 
£8,000 a year. Without going into de- 
tails, he might observe that the pay of 
the Admiral commanding in chief on the 
Indian station was, up to a recent date 
£5,221 a year, and that by a stroke of the 
pen the sum had been reduced to £2,190, 


or by considerably more than half the 
amount of the salary which he had hither- 
to received. It had been the custom to 
pay a certain amount to the naval Com- 
mander in Chief as batta money, and the 
commodore received half that sum, and the 


other officers in proportion. The whole 
of those allowances had now been taken 
away. He should not have alluded to the 
subject, had it not been—and the gallant 
Admiral the Member for Devonport would 
bear him out in the statement—that under 
ordinary circumstances it was impossible 
for the naval Commander in Chief in India 
to perform the duties of his station and 
pay the expenses which necessarily de- 
volved upon him for a sum of less than 
£2,000 a year ; and whoever accepted that 
command under existing circumstances 
would, in all probability, be £400 or £500 
a year out of pocket in the performance of 
his duty to the Crown. That the naval 
commander should be placed in such a 
position could not be, he felt assured, the 
wish of the House. It might be said that 
the amount was sufficient, inasmuch as 
there was no difficulty in procuring officers 
to fillthe command ; but he should like to 
know from the Secretary for the Admi- 
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ralty whether there was any truth in the 
rumour that several distinguished officers 
had, in consequence of the reduction to 
which he adverted, objected to go out to 
India as naval commanders in chief, feel- 
ing that their means would not enable 
them to undergo the expense attendant 
on the appointment. The officer who now 
served in that capacity was, no doubt, a 
very able man, but he never had had the 
advantage of commanding a fleet pre- 
viously, or of having performed the distin- 
guished service by which officers hitherto 
selected for the appointment had been 
characterized. He might add that the 
military Commander in Chief and the Com- 
manders of Presidencies received from 
£8,000 to £10,000 a year, or five times 
the sum paid to the naval Commander in 
Chief. Under these circumstances, he 
hoped to receive some satisfactory assur- 
ance from the Secretary to the Admiralty 
on the subject. 

Sir MICHAEL SEYMOUR said, he 
was enabled to confirm all that had fallen 
from his hon. and gallant Friend. The 
naval Commander in Chief in India and 
China would in future have to serve under 
a salary of less than half the amount for- 
merly paid, while the expenses in that 
part of the world were larger than the 
expenses of any other station. He trusted 
that the subject would receive the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty, and that the injus- 
tice alluded to would be removed. 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it 
was perfectly true that an allowance called 
batta money used to be granted to all 
classes of officers of the navy while serving 
in the Indian waters, but that it had 
ceased and determined ever since the 
transference of the Government of India 
to the Crown. There was no doubt that 
the position of the naval Commander in 
Chief in India was therefore very much 
less advantageous in point of pay than it 
was before; but it should also be remem- 
bered that the circumstances of the pre- 
sent day were no longer precisely what 
they were when the batta money was 
granted. In those days they had a squa- 
dron in the Indian seas. Undoubtedly 
living was very expensive in India, and it 
was thought fit that naval officers should 
have allowances in consequence; but at 
the present time the Admiral on the In- 
dian station was practically stationed at 
China, and there was no necessity for him 
to visit India. Then came the question 
whether, these allowances having been 
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done away with by the Indian Govern- 
ment, the Admiralty should recommend 
any allowances in lieu of the batta money. 
Upon what principle was the Admiral 
serving upon that station to be paid very 
considerably more than the admirals on 
other stations? If on the ground of the 
cost of living, he would only say that that 
cost was very high at the Cape of Good 
Hope, where there was an Admiral, and 
also on the West India station; and he 
could scarcely think it right, therefore, 
that the Admiralty should select India as 
a favoured station, at which a higher rate 
of pay should be given than at others, 
without any sufficient reason. Such, at all 
events, was the principle on which the 
Admiralty proceeded in not proposing 
extra allowances for the naval officer in 
command in India and China. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had asked whether 
the Admiralty had found any inconveni- 
ence in getting officers to take the com- 
mand in India and China in consequence 
of the reduction, and he was sorry that 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, in refer- 
ring to that point, had cast some reflection 
upon the Admiral who had recently taken 
command of the India and China station. 
Sir JOHN HAY denied he had cast 
any reflection upon the gallant Admiral. 
Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET, said he 
understood the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man to have said that he was not so dis- 
tinguished an officer as others who had 
gone before him, and upon that point he 
must beg to differ with him. The gallant 
Admiral had greatly distinguished himself 
in China. [Sir Jonn Hay: Hear, hear !] 
With regard to the difficulty of finding 
officers to take the command in India, the 
station was one with respect to which 
there would always be some difficulty. It 
was not everybody who wished to go to so 
remote a quarter of the world, and one or 
two officers to whom it was intended to 
offer the command had declined to accept 
iton the score of health—possibly, also, 
because of reasons connected with their 
private affairs. Practically, however, 
there had been on the part of the Admi- 
ralty no difficulty in finding an officer to 


take the command on the China station, | 


and it was not the character of the service 
for officers to make any difficulty in going 
anywhere they were ordered. It was im- 
possible to continue the batta money to 
officers of the navy in India unless they 
had duties on shore; but if they were 
employed on shore, they would receive the 
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same allowances as officers of correspond- 
ing rank in the army. He understood 
that his hon and gallant Friend did not 
press for the Returns, and he hoped, there- 
fore, that he would be satisfied with the 
explanation he had given. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he wished to 
say one word in explanation. It was far 
from his intention to cast any slur upon 
the present naval Commander in Chief in 
India. What he meant to say was, that 
it used to be the practice to appoint to 
that command only such persons as had 
served as flag officers, and that though the 
gallant Admiral had distinguished himself 
in China, he had not attained that position. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE said, he 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Diplomatic Service. All who had read that 
Report must, he thought, have been struck 
with the unanimity which prevailed among 
the witnesses who gave evidence before 
the Committee, and with the vast mass of 
valuable information which the Report 
contained. They must also have observed 
with pleasure the great interest which 
had been taken by all our Foreign Secreta- 
ries in the welfare of the diplomatic ser- 
vice. A Report having been made by the 
Select Committee, based upon the evidence 
of distinguished public men, he thought 
it was not out of place to ask the Govern- 
ment, before the close of the Session, whe- 
ther they intended to carry out the sug- 
gestions embodied in the Report. It was 
remarkable, that while the expenditure of 
every other department of the public ser- 
vice had been increased one-third during 
the last thirty years, the expenditure of the 
diplomatic profession had been reduced 
by a very considerable amount. Although 
the Army Estimates had been increased 
by £4,000,000 within the last few years, 
only a very small addition had been made 
to the rank and file. The increased ex- 
pense had been caused by the provision 
of additional comforts to the army, and 
the same remark applied to the navy. In 
the diplomatic service the case was far 
otherwise ; for although the business had 
increased no less than sevenfold since 1830, 
at which date the number of despatches 
which passed through the Foreign Office 
was 10,000 per annum, whereas it was 
now something like 75,000, and although 
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a large additional number of gentlemen 
had entered the profession, the number 
of attachés being now one-third greater 
than it used to be, yet the expenditure 
of the service had been reduced to a much 
larger extent than was ever contemplated 
by Parliament. In 1825 the expenditure 
upon the diplomatic service exceeded 
£300,000 a year; in 1830 it was 
£230,000; but now it was no more than 
about £180,000. The profits of the pro- 
fession had been diminished, while the 
cost of living in all the European capitals 
had been nearly doubled, and while, at 
the same time, the business had been 
enormously increased. If the expenditure 
could have been reduced with justice 
to the gentlemen who had entered the 
service, nobody would have a word to say 
against the arrangement; but when every 
witness examined before the Select Com- 
” mittee declared that those gentlemen were 
very insufficiently paid, and that justice 
was not done to them, it became the duty 
of the House of Commons to give its at- 
tention to the subject, and take care that 
it did not countenance the continuance 
of an unwise economy. The Select Com- 
mittee had made seven recommendations, 
the first of which related to the exami- 
nation of attachés. Upon that subject a 
good deal of evidence was taken, and all 
the witnesses agreed in thinking that the 
system of examination should not Le 
pressed too far. Mr. Elliot stated that 
a man accustomed to good society was the 
person best fitted for the diplomatic ser- 
vice. The Earl of Clarendon declared 
that many qualities were required which 
could not be tested by an examination. 
Sir Andrew Buchanan made a remark of 
the same kind, while Earl Russell ad- 
mitted that there were great practical 
inconveniences in the examination of at- 
tachés. It was essential, of course, that 
no incompetent person should be appoint- 
ed, but the Civil Service Commissioners 
should not be allowed to interfere too 
much with candidates. The next three 
recommendations of the Select Committee 
bore simply upon the regulations of the 
Foreign Office, and he would not trouble 
the House with any remarks on them. But 
then came a very important suggestion — 
“That the present regulations with regard to 
leave of absence of Ambassadors and Ministers 
appear to press upon them with undue severity, 


and that the atten*‘on of the Secretary of State 
may be advantag<ously directed to the subject.” 


That recommendation involved a certain 
Mr. Baillie Cochrane 
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expenditure. The House might not, per. 
haps be aware that Ambassadors and 
Ministers were the only public servants 
who were not allowed even one month’s 
leave of absence without a deduction 
from their salaries. Such an arrange- 
ment as that was very bad; it was bit- 
terly complained of, and he thought the 
House would agree with him that two 
months’ leave of absence should be granted 
without any reduction of salary. The 
whole additional expense would not ex- 
ceed £7,000 or £8,000 a year. He be- 
lieved it was intended that there should 
be no unpaid attachés. A Vote of £2,300 
would be presented to the House before 
the close of the Session, and he hoped it 
would be passed without opposition. An- 
other point of importance was embodied 
in the sixth recommendation, which was— 

“That, whenever it is practicable and fit, a 
residence for a term of years should be secured 
for the British Embassy or Mission, the rent and 
repairs to be defrayed at the public expense.” 
He thought that a deduction should be 
made from the salary of an Ambassador 
or Minister for house rent; but it was 
most important that there should be a 
fixed residence in every capital, in order 
that the representatives of Her Majesty 
abroad might not be put to unnecessary 
expense. The French system in this 
respect was much better than our own. 
The last suggestion of the Select Com- 
mittee was— 

“ That the attention of the Secretary of State 
be directed to the salaries and allowances of the 
larger missions, with the view of considering whe- 
ther they are adequate to meet greatly increased 
expenditure of living at the principal European 
capitals.” 

Upon that point the evidence was strong, 
unanimous, and conclusive. Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe was asked— 

“Do you consider the efficiency of the service 
has suffered from its not being so profitable as a 
career, or as not presenting so good an opening 
as other professions ?” 

He replied— 

“ T cannot undertake to say, as far as my ex- 
perience has gone, that it has so suffered ; there 
is, generally such a spirit among the gentlemen 
employed that they would rather make sacrifices 
out of their own means than allow the service to 
suffer ; but it is hardly fair to leave an openin, 
for such sacrifices. To speak from conjecture, 
should presume that adequate remuneration, and 
the prospect of high eventual prizes, would obtain 
for the public a greater command of talent. I 
think that the appointments should be sufficient 
for the due performance of the duties, and that 
any individual employed in the diplomatic service 
of Her Majesty’s Government should be placed 
on terms of society with the native gentlemen; 
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an ambassador with those of the first rank, and 
an envoy with those of the class generally.” 

The following was from the examination 
of the Earl of Malmesbury :— 

“Jn your Lordship’s administration were there 
frequently complaints on the part of the diplo- 
matic body as to the inadequacy of their salaries 
to support their position in a proper manner ?—A 

{ many.” 

“Do you remember what were the main grounds 
on which those complaints were founded ?—Prin- 
cipally the great increase of prices everywhere, 
in both hemispheres. The increase of prices in 
South America is astonishing. We also know that 
at Paris everything has increased 40 per cent 
within our recent recollection. That, I believe, 
was the principal ground which they put forward 
when they stated that their salaries were not 
sufficient, and that they were obliged to trench 
upon their private means,” 

Earl Russell said our representatives 
abroad were not sufficiently paid. Earl 
Cowley stated that he was out of pocket 
every year, while Sir A. Buchanan frankly 
told the Committee that his expenses in 
Madrid exceeded his salary by £1,000 per 
annum, and that he had been obliged to 
borrow a sum of money. The Earl of 
Clarendon gave the following evidence :— 

“Do you consider that the present pay of heads 
of missions is sufficient @—I am sure that it is not. 
The scale of salaries, I believe, was fixed thirty or 
forty years ago, and I believe very properly and 
fairly, and even liberally, with reference to the 
prices of the necessaries and comforts, and per- 
haps even the luxuries, of life; but I believe that 
there is no part of Europe, or America either, in 
which the prices of all those things have not risen 
from 40 to 60 or 70 per cent; consequently the 
rate at which the salaries were fixed thirty or 
forty years ago can be hardly fair now although 
they were fair then, and I believe that many 
Ministers are put to very considerable straits.” 
He thought it essential to the position and 
influence of a country that its diplomatic 
servants should be able to entertain. 
There could not be better evidence on 
that point than that of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government. Before the 
Official Salaries Committee the noble Lord 
stated that no man could live in Paris on 
£10,000 a year. Earl Granville spent a 
great deal more. Let the House compare 
the salaries paid by England with those 
paid by other countries. The French 
Ambassador in London received 300,000/,, 
or £12,000 a year; the French Mininster 
at St. Petersburg also received £12,000 
per annum. It was not fair to place a 
representative in a capital—for instance, 
Lord Napier at St. Petersburg—on a scale 
of salary which would not allow him to 
receive in the same manner as the French 
ambassador. That was a hardship. It 
Was no answer to say that plenty of gen- 
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tlemen would be glad to undertake the 
office with its present conditions, Eng- 
land was a great country, and it ought to 
be represented with due dignity. While 
diplomacy in France cost £150,000 a 
year, it only cost England £140,000; and 
to make that up, about £12,000 which 
used to stand on the consular had been 
placed on the diplomatic charges. Parlia- 
ment allowed £180,000 for the diplomatic 
service and pensions, but, instead of that, 
sometimes not more than £160,000 was 
spent, and therefore there had been 
£130,000 saved out of the diplomatic 
expenditure and applied to the Consoli- 
dated Fund during the last seven years. 
He did not think he was asking too much 
of the Government to support his views, 
and of the House of Commons to adopt 
them. If this year it was impossible to 
do anything in raising the salaries of these 
most deserving public servants, he hoped 
the Government would, at all events, 
concede one point, and allow two months’ 
leave of absence without any deductions 
from their salary. Everybody admitted 
how admirably the diplomatic service of 
the country had been carried out in recent 
times—without forgetting the services of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—by such men 
as Lord Lyons, Lord Napier, Earl Cowley, 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and Sir James Hudson. 
It was only, therefore, simple justice that 
the Report of the Select Committee should 
be carried into effect. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY seconded 
the Motion. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he would admit 
that the hon. Gentleman had made a very 
fair and impartial statement to the House. 
The Committee.which sat last year on the 
diplomatic service was composed of hon. 
Gentlemen of great experience. They 
went very fully into the subject, and, 
after a long investigation, the Committee 
made a Report which contained seven re- 
commendations. The Foreign Office were 
desirous of carrying out all those recom- 
mendations, which no doubt were entirely 
warranted by the evidence. To some ex- 
tent they were put forward by Earl Russell 
himself; they received the almost una- 
nimous adhesion of the members of the 
Committee ; and the Foreign Office would 
have acted in accordance with the feelings 
of the Committee if they had been able 
to carry out all their recommendations at 
once. But it must be recollected that 
the Foreign Office did not hold the purse- 
strings, and after due consideration it was 
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not thought in the present state of things 
advisable to come down to the House of 
Commons and ask a considerable addition 
to the Estimates in order to give effect 
to all those recommendations. What the 
hon. Gentleman had stated was quite 
correct—that while all other branches of 
the public service had enormously in- 
creased, the expenditure of the Foreign 
Office had remained stationary for thirty 

ears. A certain sum placed on the Con- 
solidated Fund—namely, £180,000—was 
still applied to the diplomatic service, and 
out of that sum from £7,000 to £10,000 
had been annually returned to the Exche- 
quer. In 1831, when the new system 
was introduced, the annual amount voted 
for the diplomatic service was about 
£200,000; and his conviction was, that 
if annual sums had been asked of the 
House, instead of the amount being fixed 
upon the Consolidated Fund, it would 
have increased with the other branches of 
the public expenditure. He would state 
very shortly what Government were pre- 
pared to do. The first recommendation 
was that two sets of examinations—one 
on being appointed an unpaid attaché, 
and the other when made a paid attaché 
shall not be obligatory. These examina- 
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tions had been found extremely inconve- 
nient, especially when gentlemen were 


serving at distant posts. It was proposed 
to leave it to the option of an attaché to 
undergo one examination on entering the 
service. The next recommendation was, 
that after a probationary period of four 
years’ service unpaid attachés should be 
promoted to become paid attachés. There 
were instances of young gentlemen having 
served eleven years without any pay. He 
thought, as a rule, public servants should 
be paid, and he had been in favour of 
all attachés being paid. It was, how- 
ever, finally agreed that after four years 
they should be paid. That recommenda- 
tion the Foreign Office was prepared to 
carry out, and a supplementary Estimate 
of £2,800 would be asked for that pur- 
pose. The next recommendation was, that 
commissions as secretaries should be given 
to attachés on their first appointment to 
be paid attachés. The object was, that 
when those gentlemen received pay, they 
should also receive a commission, which 
would give them aclaim for a pension from 
that day forward; and that recommenda- 
tion they also hoped to carry out. The 
fifth recommendation was, that leave of 
absence should be given for a certain 
Mr. Layard 
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period annually to the heads of missions, 
without deduction from their salaries, 
He did not quite agree with his hon, 
Friend, that when the head of a mission 
was on leave he should have his full 
pay, because much of his official income 
was expended in entertaining, and that 
could not go on while he was away. 
What the Foreign Office proposed as a rea- 
sonable compromise was, that during an 
annual leave of absence—and it was highly 
important that heads of departments 
should occasionally come to England, and 
thus have opportunities of communicating 
personally with the Foreign Office and 
with the leading men in this country, and 
of making themselves acquainted with the 
state of public feeling at home—a certain 
sum should be deducted from their pay, 
which would go to increase the salary of 
the chargé @affaires in their absence. 
The sixth recommendation was as to pro- 
viding houses for the principal missions, 
That, no doubt, would be a very great 
benefit to our diplomatic servants; but 
again they ;were met by a question of ex- 
pense. As the hon. Gentleman opposite 
had observed, diplomatic officers were often 
appointed to missions without any cer- 
tainty as to how long they would remain 
there, and frequently incurred expenses 
in hiring and fitting up their houses, 
which were made useless by their removal 
very shortly afterwards. At Naples, for 
instance, Mr. Elliot had gone to some 
expense in furnishing his house, and 
immediately afterwards the mission was 
abolished : he had to return to this country, 
and had suffered considerable pecuniary 
loss. The seventh recommendation was 
with regard to the increase of salaries. 
No doubt the cost of living, not only 
throughout Europe, but throughout the 
whole world, had increased of late 
much more than hon. Gentlemen would, 
perhaps, believe without reading through 
the returns made to the Foreign Office. 
Everywhere, almost, the cost of living 
had increased by one-third, and in some 
cases by one-half. Here, again, they 
were met by the question of expense. 
But if, under more favourable circum- 
stances, the House of Commons could be 
inclined to take into consideration the case 
of public servants who performed their 
duties so well, nobody would be more de- 
lighted than himself. Still it was a ques- 
tion more for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer than for the Foreign Office. He 
concurred entirely in all that had been 
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said as to the merits of the diplomaiic 
service. There was no country which 
was so adequately served in that depart- 
ment at so little cost as England; and if a 
time should come when an increase in the 
salaries of the diplomatic servants could 
be proposed, no one would rejoice more 
than he should. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he rose to pro- 
test against any increase in the expendi- 
ture of the country. Only a few evenings 
previously there was a discussion in that 
House on the public charges, and it was 
then agreed on all sides that the expendi- 
ture ought to be reduced. Yet the Foreign 
Office were ready to increase the burdens 
of the people, and, as he believed, without 
any just reason. When the Committee 
was moved for, he (Mr. Williams) stated, 
that unless very great care was taken, the 
result would be to increase the public ex- 
penditure ; and so it had proved from what 
had just been stated on the part of the 
Government. He contended that the di- 
plomatic service was, as a rule, rather 
overpaid than underpaid. The Ambassa- 
dor at Paris had a salary of £10,000 a 
year, with house rent, provided for him, 
and frequent demands on the country for 
furniture and other such expenses, and 


yet he said that his salary was insufficient. 
Certainly he could not spend that amount 
on anything connected with the duties 


of his office. It could only be in enter- 
taining distinguished personages from his 
own country, and that was a purpose for 
which the people of this country ought 
not to be taxed. He was not surprised at 
the Government sanctioning increased ex- 
penditure in the department, because, of 
course, it would give them increased pa- 
tronage. If they assented to increase the 
salaries and allowances of the diplomatic 
service, they would soon be again asked to 
augment them further. He hoped, there- 
fore, the question would not be entertained. 

Mr. DODSON said, he was sorry to 
hear his hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs intimate that he should 
have been prepared to adopt the Resolution 
of the hon. Member opposite, if he thought 
the House would endure it. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite spoke in terms of 
compassion of the diplomatic service hav- 
ing only the sum of £180,000 a year 
spent upon its members; but, besides 
£10,000 secret service money, he (Mr. 
Dodson) found scattered up and down the 
Estimates all sorts of expenses for the di- 
plomatic service. In the Estimates of that 
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year they had £18,700 for payments in 
connection with our diplomatic relations 
in China, besides £4,000 for travelling 
expenses. Altogether, the cost of the 
service was not £180,000, but £340,000. 
The Report of the Select Committee 
on the diplomatic service was based on a 
string of seven resolutions, six of which 
recommended an increased expenditure, 
not as a means to an end, but as an end 
in itself. If the House was not care- 
ful how it sanctioned such demands, the 
Secretary of State, who was then limited 
to an expenditure of £180,000 on diplo- 
matic salaries, would be constantly pressed 
to appoint more paid attachés, while, on 
the other hand, the House would be con- 
stantly pressed for more supplementary 
Votes to pay them. One of the resolutions 
of the Committee had reference to the 
stoppage of salaries of ministers when ab- 
sent from their posts, in reference to which 
he believed some alteration had already 
been made. But this was a matter in 
the hands of the Foreign Secretary, who 
could distribute the £180,000 as he 
pleased. Another of the resolutions re- 
commended that embassy houses should 
be provided in the different European capi- 
tals for the Ministers. The unfortunate 
precedents of Paris and Constantinople 
ought to act as a warning to them against 
adopting any such rule. Our embassy 
house at the latter of those two capitals 
was to have cost £40,000, but it actually 
cost £90,000; from £2,000 to £3,000 a 
year more was required to keep it in re- 
pair; and, after all, it was one of the 
worst structures in Europe. Much had 
been said about the increased cost of living 
on the Continent, but the reduced charges 
for travelling, postage, telegraphic commu- 
nication, and other things, in some degree 
compensated for such extra expense. A 
diplomatic career was a highly honourable 
one, which men were anxious to enter not 
for the sake of pecuniary emolument only, 
but for the position it gave them, and the 
prospect it opened to them of rising to 
posts of great dignity and importance in 
Europe. The Select Committee was com- 
posed of a majority of men who were then 
either in office or had been in office, and 
who might naturally have had a bias in 
favour of officials. The Chairman of the 
Committee—the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. Monckton Milnes) proposed an 
elaborate Report framed with a view to 
make the diplomatic service more strictly 
professional. That end was to be attained 
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by providing that, after a certain fixed 
period of probation, attachés should be 
paid; but that suggestion was coupled 
with others, such as that no more attachés 
should be employed than the wants of 
the service demanded, that appointments 
should be made only to fill up vacancies, 
and that promotion should take place by 
seniority instead of by the favour of the 
Minister. The Committee adopted the 
proposition submitted to them, with the 
omission, however, of the important re- 
strictions by which it was accompanied. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir Hamilton 
Seymour, Lord Wodehouse, Mr. Hammond, 
and many other eminent and experienced 
authorities testified that the unpaid attachés 
worked exceedingly well, and most of the 
witnesses examined added that there was 
no difference in respect to the excellence 
of their work between the paid and the 
unpaid attachés. No improvement, then, 
was to be anticipated in the public service 
from granting further pay to attachés. He 
did not think any injustice was done to 
those gentlemen through their not being 
paid, for they entered the service knowing 
what they had to expect. Mr. Hammond 
stated in his evidence that an attaché 
could not live upon less than from £400 
to £600 a year. He must therefore be 


a man of some fortune; and if they gave 
him a salary of £150 or so, it would only 
be a little pocket money for him over and 


above his private income. Why, then, 
should the House be called upon to de- 
part from the rule adopted when the charge 
was placed on the Consolidated Fund? By 
consenting to that charge the House had 
abdicated all control over the diplomatic 
expenditure and over the diplomatic ser- 
vice. If they once admitted that a sup- 
plementary Estimate was to be annually 
voted for the diplomatic salaries, it was 
conceivable that the Foreign Secretary 
might job away the whole of the £180,000 
in dispensing it on comparatively unneces- 
sary legations occupied by parasites of his 
own, and then come to Parliament for a 
supplementary Estimate with which to pay 
for the really useful diplomatic business of 
the country. They ought to do one of 
two things with those diplomatic salaries— 
either abolish the system that made them 
a charge on the Consolidated Fund, and 
let the whole of them be put in the Esti- 
mates annually and be overhauled, or de- 
cide that the Secretary of State should keep 
within the bounds of the sum granted. 
He hoped the House would express its 
Mr. Dodson 
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dissent from the sentiments expressed by 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Honi. 
ton, and approved in a qualified manner 
by the Under Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs; and he further hoped, that when 
the time came for considering the Estimate 
by which the Government would seek to 
give effect to an objectionable Resolution, 
they would support him in rejecting it. 
Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he was always glad to hear those speeches 
of the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. 
Williams) in which that hon. Gentleman 
advocated economy in the public expen- 
diture; but when he heard the speech 
delivered by him that evening, it struck 
him that the hon. Gentleman could never 
have read the voluminous evidence taken 
by the Committee that had sat on these 
questions. The hon. Gentleman expressed 
his opinion that the public servants in the 
diplomatic service were notoriously over- 
paid, and added that, so far as he knew, 
there was no complaint from any of them 
of the insufficiency of the remuneration 
which they received. The fact was, that 
there was not one single public servant 
connected with the diplomatic service who 
did not only complain, but give absolute 
and positive proof, that the remuneration 
which he received from the country was 
utterly insufficient to meet the expenses 
which he was required to undergo. The 
object of the Government and the House 
should be to obtain the services of men of 
ability ; but if public servants were under- 
paid, the tendency of such a state of things 
must be to limit the candidates for diplo- 
matic appointments to those who could be 
entirely independent of the remuneration 
attached to these posts. In illustration 
of that, he could mention a fact of which 
he was aware before he took any part in 
public life. - A Government was very 
desirous of changing their representative 
in this country, whom they thought not 
the most efficient public servant they 
could select; but, notwithstanding that 
desire, the Minister to whom he referred 
continued to hold his appointment for five 
or six years after his Government wished 
to remove him, because, in consequence of 
the insufficient salary, no one could be 
found to undertake the duties of the office, 
which his private fortune enabled him to 
hold. He did not mean to say that such 
a thing could happen in this country; for 
here it could not be said that diplomatic 
salaries were utterly insufficient, although 
it might be true that they were not alto- 
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gether adequate. Though he went a 
certain length with his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State, he was sorry to 
hear any Minister make such a statement 
as he did on the subject of the salaries 
paid to the diplomatic servants. His hon. 
Friend said— 

“The Government admit the case presented to 
them by the Committee. We agree in their re- 
commendations. We think the public servants 
in the diplomatic department underpaid, and that 
they are called on to make sacrifices of their 
private fortune ; but though this injustice is ad- 
mitted, we say we cannot afford to be just, because 
at the present time our finances are not in the 
most flourishing condition.” 


He could not conceive a more objectionable 
principle than the one involved in that 
statement of his hon. Friend. With re- 
gard to the recommendation as to houses, 
he would remind hon. Members that there 
was a great difference between building 
a large embassy house for £90,000, and 
taking a house on lease of moderate length, 
at the current rental. The deduction made 
from the salary of a diplomatic Minister 
while on leave was another matter which 
afforded much ground for complaint. 
When a Minister came home on leave for 
a couple of months—and it was admitted 
that such visits to this country were of 
advantage to the public service—the whole 
of his salary was deducted during the time 
he was absent from his post, though it 
was impossible for him to stop the whole 
of his expenditure. His establishment 
abroad must be kept up during his tem- 
porary absence. Payments for his house, 
his servants, his carriages, and various 
matters were all going on, not perhaps to 
quite the same extent as when he was 
there, but still to a large extent; and 
yet the Government deducted the whole 
umount of his salary, and, what was more, 
did not give it to the chargé @ affaires ; 
but, handing him a guinea a day in addi- 
tion to his ordinary salary during the 
absence of his chief, pocketed the difference 
between that and the Minister’s salary. 
The hon. Under Secretary’s answer to the 
case was that the Government could not 
afford to make a change at present. He 
hoped the public funds would soon be in 
such a condition as to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out the recommendations of 
the Committee. He could not think his 
hon. Friend’s excuse a valid one. He 
believed the principle upon which it was 
founded to be most objectionable, and he 
hoped justice would be done to a body of 
public men who in talent and indefatigable 
VOL. CLXVII. [rump sentes.] 
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zeal were not excelled by any others in 
the public service of this country. 

Sir MINTO FARQUHAR said, that he 
should support the decision of the Com- 
mittee of which he had the honour to be 
a Member. Having been an attaché for 
six or seven years, he felt bound to state that 
no man had done more for the diplomatic 
service than the noble Viscount at the head 
of the Government ; and he hoped that the 
noble Lord would acknowledge that many 
of the recommendations of the Committee 
only did justice to that service. He could 
declare that more attention could not have 
been paid to any subject than that which 
had been given to this by his colleagues 
and himself. The Committee recom- 
mended that in future all attachés should 
be paid after four years’ service. He 
could not admit, because a man was ready 
to enter the diplomatic profession without 
a salary, that he ought not therefore to be 
paid for his services. He objected, on prin- 
ciple, to unpaid services. He had heard the 
late Lord Cowley say that no man ought 
to enter the service without receiving a 
certain amount of payment, if it were only 
£50 a year. He also recollected Sir F. 
Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, giving 
a similar opinion. After four years’ ser- 
vice, at all events, he thought they ought 
to receive a salary and become paid ser- 
vants of the Crown. He also thought it 
would be very desirable that the attachés, 
when paid, should become secretaries, be- 
ginning as third secretaries, and rising to 
second and first secretaries, according to 
length of service, instead of being called 
paid attachés, as in foreign capitals they 
were considered to hold an inferior rank, 
by being so called, to the third and second 
secretaries of Foreign missions, whose 
duties were, after all, the same as those 
of the present paid attachés at British 
missions. It was a just cause of complaint 
that at present the attachés, when they 
became paid servants of the Crown, did 
not receive a commission, which, in fact, 
they ought to have on entering the pro- 
fession; but, according to existing rule, 
received it only.witen they became Secre- 
taries of Legation, after having been ten 
or even twelve years in the service; and, 
consequently, their time of service, what- 
ever it might have been, did not count 
towards their pensions, until they had at- 
tained the rank of Secretary. He thought 
that the noble Viscount, and the noble Lord 
at the head of the Foreign Office, would 
do well to encourage exchanges now and 
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then for a certain period, between the 
clerks of the Foreign Office and the junior 
members of the diplomatic corps. Both 
parties would benefit by such an ex- 
change. The younger members of the 
diplomatic corps would not only gain a 
more complete knowledge of the duties of 
the Foreign Office, but would return to 
their missions refreshed in those liberal 
principles which distinguished the Foreign 
administration of England, and which 
would act as a counterpoise to the notions 
with which they might, perhaps, be im- 
bued by constant residence in despotic 
countries. Two months’ leave was given 
in each year to diplomatists ; but if they 
could not take advantage of it for a year 
or two, the leave was allowed to accumu- 
late, and any reduction of salary, when 
they were permitted to take their leave, 
ought to be very small. The practice 
of leaving it to Ministers sent to many 
foreign capitals to hire their own houses 
was attended with much inconvenience. 
A new Minister usually found the last 
residence given up, and he often had 
great difficulty in obtaining a house. He 


was obliged, on his arrival, to go to an hotel, 
and every one tried to obtain the largest 
possible sum from him for any residence 


that he desired to rent. It was a great 
evil to be obliged frequently to remove 
the documents and archives of the embassy 
from one house to another. If the Go- 
vernment would take a residence on a 
long lease for the Minister, a reduction 
of his salary might be made, if it were 
thought necessary ; but it would be a great 
comfort to the new Minister to have 
a house to go to at once. He thought 
the recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee were very fair and just to the di- 
plomatic service, without being extrava- 
gant, and he believed that the House 
would only be upholding the feelings and 
long experience of the Foreign Office in 
supporting the resolutions of the Com- 
mittee. Earl Russell, Lord Malmesbury, 
the Earl of Clarendon, and Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe had all borne testi- 
mony to the able manner in which the 
diplomatic service of this country was car- 
ried on. A more able or distinguished body 
of men were not, indeed, employed in the 
public service, and yet there was abun- 
dant proof that almost without an excep- 
tion their expenses abroad exceeded their 
income. He believed that the House 
would not wish, when the country was 
well served, that these gentlemen should 
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expend more than their salaries in per- 
forming their duty to the public. 

Mr. ‘WHITE said, he ventured origi- 
nally to take exception to the constitution 
of the Committee which sat upon the 
question of the diplomatic service, because 
he knew that the result of its deliberations 
would lead to an augmentation of public 
expenditure. He had himself objected to 
the nomination of the present Foreign 
Seeretary upon it, not from any invidions 
motive, but to raise the question of the 
constitution of the Committee. On the 
Committee there was an undue proportion 
of the official element—there being eight 
out of fifteen members either officials or 
ex-officials, and four others who were con- 
nected with the diplomatic service. It 
was easy to foresee what the Report of such 
a Committee would be. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Horsham (Mr. 8. Fitzgerald) 
thought it strange that hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway should object to the 
paying of attachés, or to the raising of 
their salaries, because, he said, that by so 
doing they were handing over the offices 
to the exclusive possession of aristocratic 
persons. But his reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman was, that if he could show that by 
paying attachés or increasing their salaries 
he would guarantee that the area of selec- 
tion should be widened, there “would be 
some weight in his argument. He (Mr. 
White) was of opinion that by increasing 
the emoluments of the profession they 
would circumscribe the area of selection, 
and therefore he could not accept the 
recommendations of the Committee. When 
the Astronomer Royal was first appointed, 
in the reign of William III., the King 
proposed to give him a salary of £8008 
year ; but Dr. Flamsteed said he would ra- 
ther have £300 ; and when the King asked 
why, the doctor replied, ‘‘ For £300 a 
year you will get an astronomer; but if 
you give £800 you will get not an astro- 
nomer, but an aristocrat.” He would 
merely add that he should oppose the re- 
commendations of the Committee. 


OMNIBUS FARES IN THE METROPOLIS. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. DAWSON said, he rose to call the 
attention of the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department to the system of ex- 
tortionate fares demanded by the Drivers 
and Conductors of public conveyances in 
the Metropolis, and to the absence of any 
proper limitation of fares in the present 
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regulation of Omnibus traffic. The sub-| of fares; and the defendant said, his fare 


ject was one of great public interest and 


was 6d. for any distance; the public could 


importance, especially at that moment. | please themselves whether they rode or 
When he brought the matter to the no-| not; he was not aware of any law by 


tice of the Home Secretary on the 16th | 
of last month, he expected to receive a'| 


more satisfactory reply than the right 
hon. Gentleman had given. That reply 
was to the effect that— 

“It was impossible to adopt the same regula- 
tions as to the rates and fares of omnibuses as 
existed in regard to hackney carriages. Omni- 
buses were a description of stage carriage ; but 
the law did provide that the fares charged should be 
uniform for all passengers, and should be accord- 
ing to a scale conspicuously painted within the 
vehicle.” 

He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man, from communications which he re- 
ceived every day, as well as from the con- 
stant complaints that were made, and the 
state of things which the police reports 
disclosed, that there was a wide spread 
disinclination to tolerate such a system of 
public exaction as now prevailed, and that 
that House and the Government would be 
held responsible. At a time when we had 
invited foreigners of all nations to our 
Exhibition—and the fulness of the hotels, 
and the almost impassable state of the 
thoroughfares, showed how they had re- 


sponded to the invitation—we had done 
absolutely nothing to correct the glaring 
faults in our modes of public conveyance, 
and we were handing over the persons and 
purses of our visitors to the rapacity and 
extortion of the least conscientious portion 


of the community. It was highly preju- 
dicial to the public convenience that om- 
nibuses should be subject to no better 
supervision, and that they were enabled 
to charge double fares whenever an in- 
creased demand was made upon them. 
Railways and hackney carriages were sub- 
ject to strict regulations, and it was strange 
that a mode of conveyance to which the 
poorest classes in the community were 
obliged to resort should be under such 
very little control. A case which was 
reported in The Times of the 25th of 
June would illustrate the matter. A Mr. 
Smith, an omnibus proprietor, was sum- 
moned by Inspector Carter, at the in- 
stance of Sir Richard Mayne, before Mr. 
Ingham, at the Hammersmith Police Court. 

e charge was, that the extreme places 
between which the omnibus ran were not 
painted on the table of fares. Mr. Ingham 
said, he was not aware of any law by 
which omnibus proprietors could be com- 
pelled to paint the distances on the table 








which omnibus proprietors were compelled 
to charge certain fares, and if they thought 
proper to charge half-a-crown for each 
passenger, they could do so. The news- 
papers were full of complaints from our 
own countrymen, but it was for our visi- 
tors that he particularly felt, because, from 
their imperfect acquaintance with our lan- 
guage, and with the distance of places 
which they wished to go to, they were 
peculiarly liable to extortionate demands. 
It had fallen under his own observation 
that three foreign gentlemen were asked 
ls. apiece by the conductor of an omni- 
bus for riding from the Exhibition to 
Charing Cross ; and, upon his remonstrat- 
ing with the conductor, he was informed 
by the man that as long as he exhibited 
a placard of increased fares outside, he 
had a right to make that or any such 
charge. He contended that legislation 
on the question was not impossible. The 
suggestion had been made that there 
should be an uniform rate of one penny 
a mile, or for less than a mile; that no 
fare should be less than twopence; that 
all omnibuses should travel at a rate not 
less than seven miles an hour, with other 
regulations. A second suggestion was, 
that there should be a list of fares con- 
spicuously placed both inside and outside 
the omnibus, and that no change should 
be permitted to take place in the amount 
of the fare except after one month’s no- 
tice published in the London Gazette and 
in two of the morning papers. A third 
and very valuable suggestion was, that on 
every application for the renewal of an 
omnibus licence, a table of fares should 
be produced, which should afterwards be 
adhered to. Another nuisance was the 
practice of nursing, which ought to be 
put an end to. With regard to the Lon- 
don omnibus, it was more inconvenient, 
and less adapted for ingress and egress, 
than any similar vehicle which could be 
found in any other country in Europe. 
It certainly required reconstruction. As 
to the cabs, he acknowledged the more 
defined regulations which were in force 
respecting them; but still there was great 
room for improvement. For example, the 
law seemed inadequate at present to com- 
pel the attention of drivers to a hirer 
unless the number of the party was such 
as seemed to promise a better fare than 
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usual. He would suggest that the police, 
as well as private persons, should insti- 
tute prosecutions in all these cases, for 
few persons could follow the excellent 
example set by Sir Frederick Slade the 
other day, and summon, in the public in- 
terest, omnibus conductors or cab-drivers 
who were guilty of imposition. That do- 
mestic question possessed just now a cos- 
mopolitan interest, and he hoped that. the 
Government would not lose sight of it. 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was 
sorry the answer which he gave a short 
time previously did not appear sufficient 
to the hon. Gentleman. There was a 
great distinction between cabs, which plied 
for hire for uncertain distances, and om- 
nibuses, which, like stage-coaches, plied 
between certain given points. Still, some 
of the suggestions of the hon. Gentleman 
were worth consideration. On the other 
hand, the law already provided for some 
of the cases mentioned by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. For instance, omnibus “ nursing” 
accompanied with violence or obstruction, 
was an offence which was already pun- 
ished by suspension of licences, and by 
fine. Many of the complaints made as 
to the public vehicles of the metropolis 
were caused by the very unusual demand 
for them. In ordinary times competition 
was the best security for low fares in om- 
nibuses ; but at present the demand much 
exceeded the supply, and that was even 
more true of cabs than of omnibuses. 
Then, with regard to police prosecutions, 
the police had received instructions, upon 
which they acted, to watch the conduct of 
cab-drivers where they refused to take up 
passengers; and numerous cases had oc- 
curred in which, upon the information of 
the police, cab-drivers had been fined and 
their licences suspended. It was impossi- 
ble at such a time to prevent the miscon- 
duct of individual drivers, and in all cases 
to secure their punishment ; but the police 
were doing everything they could to pro- 
tect the public, both Englishmen and fo- 
reigners, against imposition. With regard 
to the inconvenience of the present omni- 
bus, Parliament could not well prescribe the 
form of the vehicle, or make any minute 
regulations respecting it ; but one improve- 
ment would certainly be, that the table of 
fares should be painted outside as well as 
in. It was hardly worth while to bring 
in a Bill on purpose to effect that object ; 
but it might be desirable at an early pe- 
riod to revise the law with regard to pub- 
lic vehicles, and then he would bear in 
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mind the suggestions of the hon. Member, 
with a view to any improvement which 
seemed necessary. 


THE MALT DUTY.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. BALL said, he rose to call the at- 
tention of the House to the continuous 
oppressive Duty on Malt. They had had 
discussions upon questions of expenditure 
which had elicited some very able speeches. 
He thought that those speeches which had 
emanated from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. 
Disraeli) were calculated to do a vast deal 
of good. They were the handwriting on 
the wall which declared that no Govern- 
ment would ever again be allowed during 
a time of peace to raise a revenue of 
£70,000,000. <A feeling had sprung up 
throughout the country that an immense 
expenditure should no longer be tolerated; 
and that as it was wholly unnecessary, it 
ought to be materially reduced. But if 
they had a revenue of even £75,000,000 
or £80,000,000, they would be sure to 
spend it; and therefore their great security 
for the future would be their determina. 
tion to refuse such large sums of money 
as had hitherto been asked for. If they 
were to abridge the revenue, he was sure 
that their expenditure would be cut down. 
Now, he did not know anything that 
claimed more strongly the consideration of 
the House and the Government than the 
reduction of the malt duty. Before the 
corn laws were abolished, it was generally 
admitted that the interests of agriculture 
would have fair claims on the consideration 
of the Government. They had not, how- 
ever, received the consideration which had 
been promised. He hoped that the time 
would never arrive when they would 
suffer from a dearth of corn as they were 
suffering from a dearth of cotton. They 
had always been told that there would be 
an abundant supply of all commodities if 
free trade were fully established ; but in 
the case of cotton it had failed to keep up 
the necessary supply. He hoped that the 
time would never arrive when a war with 
Russia or America would prevent a supply 
of corn coming into the country. He was 
disposed to think that the House was not 
aware of the amount of revenue derived 
from malt. Besides the £5,000,000 or 
£6,000,000 which were derived from the 
article of malt, there were £10,000,000 or 
£11,000,000 more from spirits; and thus 
the country derived about £17,000,000, 
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nearly one-fifth of the revenue, from the 
single article of barley. That was most 
impolitic, as well as oppressive to the agri- 
culturist. In his opinion, if the duty were 
reduced, an equal, or perhaps greater, 
amount of revenue from malt would be re- 
ceived from the increase of consumption. 
Malt had been taxed to such a degree 
that an extension of the consumption could 
not be obtained. Moreover, the farmers 
were not permitted to use their own malt, 
without paying a tax for it, for the pur- 
pose of rearing or fattening cattle ; so that 
in this respect they were unable to meet 
the foreigner on equal terms. The duty- 
paid malt in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in the years 1830, 1831, 1832, 1833, 
and 1834, was on an average 4,932,632 
quarters. And in the years 1857, 1858, 
1859, and 1860, after the lapse of thirty 
years, the duty-paid malt was 5,159,897 
quarters, being an increase of only 227,265 
quarters, or about 5 per cent in thirty 
years. While the population had increased 
at the rate of 30 per cent, and the wealth 
of the country had increased at a greater 
rate than 30 per cent, there must be 
some cause for so small an increase in the 
consumption of malt. He believed that 


that cause was to be found in the great 
and severe amount of duty imposed upon 


it. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would materially reduce the amount of 
that duty, he believed that the amount of 
his revenue would be by no means les- 
sened. There were two modes by which 
relief might be given to the agricultural 
interests. One was by materially reducing 
the amount of duty on malt. But that 
was not the mode of relief which they 
ought to desire cither in a national point 
of view or asmoralists. If the House had 
virtue enough—if the representatives of 
the people had independence enough, and 
if there were not parties to control the Go- 
vernment, the most effectual and essential 
way of giving relief to the agriculturist 
would be the removal of the whole of the 
duty on malt and the placing it upon beer. 
That would be one of the noblest things a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could do ; and 
one of the most beneficial movements that 
the House could adopt. From the facility 
afforded for rearing and feeding cattle with 
malt, there would take place an augmented 
consumption of the article. The farmers 
would be able to supply a nutritious beve- 
rage to the hardworking man employed in 
field labour, and at the same time the tip- 
pling, drunken, and demoralized habits 
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which so much disgraced the country 
would be diminished. There was no op- 
portunity during the present Session to 
bring in any measure on the subject; but 
he wished to lay before the House his 
views on the subject, in the hope that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
induced to give his attention to it, and 
if he had courage enough—he (Mr. Ball) 
believed he had grace enough—to strike 
the duty off malt and to put it on beer. 
By so doing, the right hon. Gentleman 
would confer one of the greatest blessings 
on society ; and prove himself one of the 
greatest moralists of the age. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member had with 
great fairness stated his reason against the 
continuance of the malt tax. Nevertheless, 
in dealing with the question, he had over- 
looked some important considerations con- 
nected with the subject. When a com- 
plaint was made that there had been no 
considerable increase in the consumption of 
malt, it was but fair to take into view the 
fact that during the period to which the 
hon. Member had referred the country was 
becoming a community consuming a much 
less average quantity of strong liquors 
than formerly. Let the House consider 
what was the consumption during the 
period alluded to of spirits and wine. The 
consumption of wine, until the recent 
change, was stationary; and the consump- 
tion of spirits, he apprehended, had posi- 
tively receded. The hon. Member, when 
he said that barley laboured under oppres- 
sive taxation, ought to bear in mind the 
average prices for barley for the last ten 
and twenty, or forty and sixty years, and 
he would then perceive that barley was a 
grain of which the progress in price had 
been much more marked than that of any 
other grain. That was aconclusive answer 
to the statement of the hon. Member, that 
barley was a grain unduly ground down 
by taxation. ‘The system of this country 
was to levy a large portion of revenue from 
strong liquors; and how was malt treated 
as compared with other strong liquors? 
Without saying that it was less taxed 
than it ought to be, he, nevertheless, 
maintained that it was treated with mild- 
ness. The tax on alcohol in beer was at 
the rate of about 2s. the gallon. The tax 
on alcohol in wine was at the rate of from 
4s. to 7s. the gallon; and the tax on 
spirits was at the rate of 10s. the gallon. 
The hon. Member ought to remember that 
malt had received very great advantage 
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from recent legislation. There had been 
the remission of the duty in Scotland on 
all malt used in making spirits, and the 
great competing article with malt—spirits 
—had had the duty on it immensely in- 
ereased, while the duty on malt had re- 
mained stationary. The duty on spirits 
in Ireland ten years ago was 2s. 8d. the 
gallon ; in Scotland, 3s. 8d., and in Eng- 
land about 7s. the gallon; while now, 
throughout the whole of the three king- 
doms, it was 10s. the gallon. The effect 
had been to occasion a considerable reduc- 
tion in the consumption of spirit, while 
that of beer had increased. The hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal to transfer the tax 
from malt to beer was attractive at first 
sight; but it was a mistake to suppose 
that it would be any great boon to the 
brewer; because at present it was the 
malster, and not he, that was liable to 
the survey of the Excise. As regarded 
the revenue, it would be a most formidable 
change to remove the survey from the 
10,000 maltsters to the 40,000 brewers. 
There might be good reasons for a change 
such as that proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man if it could be proved that malt, but 
for the regulations of the Excise, would 
be extensively used in the feeding of cattle. 
That, however, was a question which had 
undergone the most careful consideration 
before a Committee not composed of per- 
sons hostile to those connected with the 
sale and growth of barley; and he spoke 
without fear of contradiction, when he 
asserted that the result of the investigation 
had been to show that it was far more 
profitable, on account of the superior nu- 
tritive qualities of barley, to apply it to 
the feeding of cattle than to convert it 
into malt, and then to use it for that pur- 
pose. The hon. Gentleman complained of 
the mode in which the farmers were ex- 
posed to competition with the foreigner. 
Competition in what? In malt? It was 
admitted that the foreign maltster could 
not compete with the English. Was it, 
then, in the article of meat? If so, he 
could only say that there had been a steady 
increase in the price of meat, and yet the 
hon. Gentleman had come forward and 
complained, in lugubrious tones and with a 
perfectly grave countenance, of the position 
of two agricultural products in the case 
of which, ever since competition had come 
into operation, an upward movement in 
price had been the result. That circum- 
stance, however, afforded no reason why 
the law should not be improved; and if 
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the hon. Gentleman could show that the 
agriculturist was deprived of a beneficial 
article of nutriment by the law as it stood, 
he would have adduced an important rea- 
son for its alteration. That, at the same 
time, was a matter which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had not attempied to discuss on 
the present occasion, and he should not 
therefore detain the House by quoting au- 
thorities on the subject. Let not his hon, 
Friend, however, run away with the notion 
that a reduction of taxation always meant 
an increase of consumption. No doubt, in 
judiciously selected instances, that had 
proved to be the case; but it must not 
be regarded as a mathematical axiom. If 
the hon. Gentleman would turn his atten- 
tion to the article of coffee, he would find 
that although much had been done in re- 
cent years to relieve it from duty, yet no 
appreciable increase in its consumption 
had taken place. His hon. Friend had 
discharged his duty to his constituents 
and to his conscience, and no man felt that 
duty press more heavily upon him; but 
he (the right hon. Gentleman) hoped that 
it would be unnecessary to continue the 
discussion further. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was wrong in thinking that 
the question had been settled. He could, 
from personal experience, confirm the 
statement of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Ball), that malt 
was much more valuable than barley for 
feeding cattle. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Supply considered in Committee. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[BILL No. 162.] coMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 6 (Power to make Works ac- 
cording to deposited Plans). 

Mr. AYRTON said, that although there 
had been frequent discussions in the House 
in connection with the Thames Embank- 
ment Bill, they had little or none at all 
on the merits of the embankment itself. 
Up to that time the proceedings with re- 
gard to the project had been conducted 
upstairs with closed doors, and the public 
were apt to suspect, under such circum- 
stances, that everything that was done was 
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done in an imperfect manner. But the 
time was come when he hoped they might 
get rid of all personalities, and arrive at a 
proper consideration of the intrinsic merits 
of the project embraced in the Bill. There 
was great misapprehension both within 
and without the walls of that House on 
the subject. The objects of the Bill were 
four. First, it was proposed that there 
should be a solid embankment from West- 
minster Bridge to the east side of the 
Temple ; and from thence a viaduct upon 
piers in a curve to Chatham Place. A 
second part of the Bill provided for a street 
from Charing Cross Bridge to Somerset 
House. A third, for a street from about 
the same place to Whitehall Place; and 
a fourth for a street from the embankment 
to Whitehall Stairs. That was an enor- 
mous undertaking, not merely of embank- 
ment, but also of street improvement; 
which was estimated to cost in the first 
instance £1,240,000. It was said that 
some property would be re-sold, and that 
the net cost would thus be reduced to 
£969,000. In relation to the project his 
constituents stood simply in the position 
of contributors to the fund, for individu- 
ally they would derive no advantage from 
the works to be undertaken. They were 


therefore entitled to scrutinize the project, 
to ascertain what its character was, and 
to be satisfied that it was reasonable and 


moderate. The project was launched 
under singular and extraordinary circum- 
stances. It was at variance with the re- 
corded opinions of the most eminent per- 
sons for a period of upwards of twenty- 
five years; and though it was promoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Hertford (Mr. Cowper), it was really 
not launched by him as Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, because his department 
had nothing to do with it. The persons 
connected with his office disapproved the 
scheme, and the right hon. Gentleman 
was obliged to place himself in the hands 
of individuals not in the public service, 
and not, therefore, responsible to the 
Crown, who became his professional ad- 
visers and agents in passing the Bill 
through Parliament. Here, then, was a 
great public measure, promoted by pro- 
fessional persons with singular skill and 
ability, no doubt, but conducted as if it 
were a private enterprise, unable to stand 
upon its own intrinsic merits. But what 
might be done with propriety by a skilful 
professional adviser to carry a railway Bill 
through Parliament wal not be done 
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with the same propriety when the project 
was to be executed at the expense of a 
large portion of the general public. The 
fund from which the cost of the embank- 
ment was to be defrayed had been intrusted 
to the Treasury, who had accepted the 
trust for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the metropolis; and they were, therefore, 
bound to regard the question as a purely 
public question, which ought not to have 
been taken out of the hands of respon- 
sible public servants and placed in those 
of private professional men. He would 
touch but lightly upon one part of the 
project—namely, the new street from 
Hungerford Market to Wellington Street, 
because, as the House had been told, the 
Committee came in their own minds de- 
liberately to the conclusion that the street 
in question ought not to be made. He 
would simply ask, then, why was it in 
the Bill? It would be remarked, that 
although the new street remained in the 
Bill, there was another clause to the effect 
that it was not to be begun until all the 
other works were completed. ‘That was, 
perhaps, the most inconvenient sort of 
clause which could be inserted in a Bill, 
because it would hamper owners and oc- 
cupiers in the enjoyment of their property 
for an indefinite period. In connection 
with that point, he could not help say- 
ing that the hon. Member for Westminster 
(Sir John Shelley) was put in a most unfor- 
tunate position—one uot of his own seek- 
ing—when he was placed upon the Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend asked him (Mr. 
Ayrton) to serve in his place, knowing 
that he was being thrust into an invidious 
position, and he declared himself ready to 
do so, but said the matter rested with the 
Government, who were nominating the 
Committee. The hon. Baronet thereupon 
made a representation to the Government, 
but they preferred placing the hon. Gen- 
tleman in an equivocal position, in which 
he really, as the representative of a locality 
through which the embankment was to 
pass, could not discharge the duties which 
the metropolis expected from him. It 
was only proper to state, however, that 
the hon. Baronet proceeded with great 
ability, fairness, and judgment, paying 
every possible attention to the interests of 
the ratepayers at large. While the in- 
quiry was in progress, the hon. Baronet 
told him that the new street had, by some 
mystification which he did not understand, 
been sanctioned in form, although it was 
against the opinion of the Committee, and 
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asked him what was to be done. He ad- 
vised h's hon. Friend to use form against 
form and to propose the postponement of 
the work, inserting a clause in the Bill to 
that effect, so as to make it manifest that 
the Committee disapproved the new street. 
Accordingly, the hon. Baronet moved the 
clause to which he had already referred, 
and thus we had an emphatic declaration 
of the Committee, that although the new 
street had been sanctioned in point of 
form, yet they did not think it was a work 
which ought to be undertaken. He hoped 
the Chief Commissioner would now con- 
sent to strike out of the Bill everything 
relating to the new street, in order that 
the Committee, who were quite innocent 
in the matter, might not be subjected to 
reviling on account of what appeared to 
be an inconsistent and absurd proceeding. 
But he came to the embankment itself, 
which started from Blackfriars Bridge, and 
it was important to remark that the prin- 
ciple which had been so stoutly contended 
for at the Westminster end had also to be 
considered at Blackfriars—namely, whe- 
ther it was a proper way of making the 
roadway to run it up on a slope at right 
angles with the slope of the bridge. In 
the end the Committee came to the de- 
liberate judgment that such was not a 


proper proceeding, and, in fact, any man of 
common sense must arrive at the same 


conclusion. The Committee rightly de- 
cided that the roadway should join Chat- 
ham Place in a curve, and he hoped the 
House would not interfere with their de- 
cision upon that point. Following the 
line of embankment from Blackfriars 
Bridge, he came to the hallowed precincts 
of the Temple; and here he must say, that 
when he heard the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Locke) talk about 
the pretensions of the aristocracy, he could 
not help asking himself whether his hon. 
and learned Friend was a member of the 
Temple, and whether he was present when 
the Benchers, over their after-dinner port- 
wine, resolved to assert what they believed 
to be their rights. The embankment went 
in front of the Temple; and between the 
roadway and the Temple there was a con- 
siderable space—the only space from one 
end to the other which could be made a 
pleasant recreation ground for the people. 
Well, the Benchers demanded that re- 
creation ground of the people to be 
given up to them for nothing as their 
private property, and the promoters, know- 
ing the difficulties of defending the 
Mr. Ayrton 
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scheme, which was condemned by all the 
ablest men who ever investigated it, sur- 
rendered that public right to the Benchers, 
As a member of the Temple, he regretted 
that the Benchers should have made such 
a claim, instead of leaving the space avail- 
able as a recreation ground for the people; 
but it was given as garden ground to the 
Temple—as building land [‘‘ No, no.” 

He said ‘‘ Yes,’’ because the Benchers h 

the right of building on their own garden 
ground, which they might appropriate as 
the substitute of the garden given them 
under the Bill. Such was the way in 
which the Temple had treated the project. 
They then passed to a noble Duke—the 
Duke of Norfolk. How had he been dealt 
with? There also, was recreation ground; 
and great rights were given to the Duke. 
He was allowed to build along the front 
of that vacant ground, but the ground was 
kept as recreation ground, although he 
did not see the good of it. They would 
have to pay, in the first place, for every- 
thing useful they destroyed ; they would 
have not only to purchase, but to improve 
the frontage. Passing Somerset House, 
where nothing was done, they came to 
another noble Lord. Concessions were 
made to him. There was a thoroughfare 
leading to the embankment—he was to 
have the liberty of shutting it up. Was 
that reasonable conduct? Then they came 
to the Adelphi estate where there was a 
good opportunity of improving the town. 
They were, however, not to be allowed 
to carry on the embankment that already 
existed, nor were they to be permitted to 
build any erections upon their. own em- 
bankment, except such as must necessarily 
be of a trumpery kind. Next they came 
to Charing Cross Bridge. What did the 
promoters do in face of a powerful com- 
pany? They came to a written engage- 
ment that they would pay the company 
£55,000 if any person was allowed to 
land on the embankment within 250 
yards of their pier. The Committee, 
indeed, rejected that proposition, but the 
promoters agreed to it. Next they came 
to the Duke of Northumberland—they 
paid him the full value of his pro- 
perty, they reclaimed and filled up all 
the land, and then it was so hampered 
with conditions that it was not available 
for recouping the expense. They now 
came to the Crown estate and the Crown 
lessees, and the great dispute between Mr. 
Pennethorne, as the official organ of that 
department, and the promoters of the Bill. 
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Here the Committee appeared to have got 
into great difficulties. In point of fact, 
they came to the conclusion—to which he 
should have subscribed himself—that it 
was better to stop there, and leave for fu- 
ture consideration the relative merits of 
the two schemes. Why? They had no 
power; the Metropolitan Board had no 
power; no individual had any power, to 
moot the question between the two rival 
schemes, unless they first got the sanction 
.of the Crown. ‘The scheme of the Chief 
Commissioner was unanswerable, if they 
took it as he had placed it before them. It 
was perfect in itself. It had unity of de- 
sign; but would they ever consent to a 
roadway sloping obliquely along the ter- 
race of the House of Commons? But 
Mr. Pennethorne said they had spent 
£2,000,000 sterling, and more, upon a 
distinct intention, always expressed and 
carried into effect, that there never should 
be any further embankment in front of 
the Houses of Parliament. They were 
told twenty years ago that the thorough- 
fare was to be improved by a road at the 
back of the Houses of Parliament; and, 
what was more curious, the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner had 
put on the table of the House that Ses- 
sion a Bill which imposed a charge of 
£500,000 on the Consolidated Fund, if 
the fee fund was not sufficient, in order 
to complete the design of Mr. Barry and 
pull down the courts of law which ob- 
structed the thoroughfare between the 
Houses of Parliament and the Abbey. 
What were they paying for sites for pub- 
lic buildings? Mr. Pennethorne, as the 
architectural adviser in these transactions, 
said they could save £500,000 by erecting 
a block of buildings on the other side of 
Westminster Bridge consistent with the 
design of the Palace at Westminster. 
Therefore his scheme was a very complete 
one, and it was also one which would be 
most satisfactory to the taxpayer, because 
he undertook to take the whole matter 
into his own hands, and pay for it out of 
resources which would be at his disposal. 
The result of passing the Bill would be, 
that the public would get an embankment 
of a most miserable character, which would 
not have one redeeming feature of style 
or beauty about it. Here and there would 
be a jagged bit of nasty dirty, smutty 
garden, with trees in it which would not 
grow, and in which there would be chii- 
dren disporting themselves, not really for 
healthy recreation, but so, as was the case 
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in Trafalgar Square now, as to require the 
continual attention of a policeman, to pre- 
vent them being a nuisance to the public. 
Then there would be a few buildings, then 
a range of wretched, low houses, that 
could not be elevated ; then narrow streets, 
and then more buildings with small fronts ; 
so that there would be no sort of beauty 
at all from Westminster Bridge to the 
Temple Gardens. He did not want to 
make any reflections upon parties for whose 
benefit or protection clauses had been in- 
serted in the Bill, or even upon the Com- 
mittee for assenting to them, because, as 
they were dealing with a private promoter, 
and the clauses were presented as the results 
of arrangements, they had no alternative ; 
but it was much to be regretted that the de- 
sire to get the Bill through the Committee 
had led the promoters to accept such clauses 
—clauses which, if once sanctioned by that 
House, could never be altered, because 
they would become matters of contract 
with individuals; and he hoped that the 
noble Lord would act up to the earnest 
statement which he had made the other 
evening, that as the people were to pay 
for the embankment, they ought to have 
an embankment in return for the money 
which they spent upon it. 

Coroner, KNOX said, he had nothing to 
regret in the course which he had taken 
in the Committee. He went into that 
Committee perfectly unbiassed, as repre- 
senting the public, and that duty he had 
endeavoured to discharge to the best of 
his ability. When he found himself in a 
minority upon the question of stopping the 
roadway at Whitehall Stairs, he came to 
the conclusion that the decision of the 
Committee must be fatal to the embank- 
ment as a great national object, because it 
was impossible to ask the public for money 
to make an embankment two miles long 
when of 200 yards of that distance they 
were not to have the use. He would say 
nothing about persons who were proprie- 
tors of houses along the line of the em- 
bankment, and he regretted that one of 
the leading journals of the country should 
have cast imputations upon the noble 
Duke who was one of these proprietors, 
because he was of opinion that no man 
could have behaved more fairly and more 
straightforwardly than did the noble Duke 
when he was before the Committee. That 
noble Duke said, ‘“‘ Let me remain as I am; 
but if it can be shown to me the necessity 
of this roadway being continued as a 
metropolitan improvement, I have nothing 
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more to say.”’ He could not, however, so 
easily leave the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud (Mr. Horsman), who 
was also an interested party. The right 
hon. Gentleman had declared on the pre- 
vious evening, with his usual eloquence 
and ability, and in a most ingenious and 
disinterested manner, that he had nothing 
whatever to do with this matter, and 
would not act upon the Committee. But 
that right hon. Gentleman was in the 
committee-room every day; not being a 
member of the Committee, he had the ad- 
vantage of being called as a witness, and 
his evidence had some weight with the 
Committee. When he so strongly pro- 
tested that he had no interest whatever in 
the matter, and that if it had been neces- 
sary for the public convenience, be would 
have allowed this roadway to go through 
his drawing-room, he must say that he 
was very sceptical on that point. He 
thought that it would have been better if 
the right hon. Gentleman had been on the 
Committee, and had, as he might then 
have done, fully and openly expressed his 
views upon the subject. The question 
turned entirely on the traffic. The great 
object of the embankment was undoubtedly 
to relieve certain thoroughfares from a 
portion of the traffic which now choked 
them up. Without casting any disparage- 
ment on the character of the witnesses who 
opposed the scheme, he must say that he 
would not give a farthing for the opinion 
of some of them. They were not in the 
habit of driving in a carriage through the 
crowded streets, and had not sufficient 
actual experience of the matter to enable 
them judge. On the other hand, Sir 
Richard Mayne, whose business it was to 
regulate the traffic of the metropolis, must, 
both from his own observation and from 
the information which he officially re- 
ceived, be the most competent and reliable 
authority on the question. The allegation 
that the prolongation of the embankment 
from Whitehall to Westminster Bridge 
would impede the flow of traffic, was one 
of the greatest bugbears ever put forward. 
He desired the attention of the Committee 
to the following passages from Sir Richard’s 
evidence :— 

**Do you think, then, that it would be of great 
public convenience to find an alternative road to 
Westminster which should relieve the streets that 
you have mentioned and a portion of their traffic ? 
—It would be very. 

“Would that roadway embankment tend to re- 
lieve all the streets, by taking the traffic that 
wishes to go between the City and Westminster 
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that is, commencing at Westminster Bridge? 
Yes, I think it would be very great relief. 

“If it did not commence there, but adopted 
the course which is suggested, of terminating in 
Whitehall Yard, there would be no relief to Par- 
liament Street? — None whatever, or Bridge 
Street. 

“« Whereas, if it commenced at the foot of the 
bridge, the traffic of Bridge Street would be re- 
lieved by the City traffic being taken off at once, 
and so the concourse of traffic at the corner of 
Parliament Street greatly diminished ?—It would 
relieve not only that traffic; but if there was an 
opening about Charing Cross, it would be likewise 
the means of a great deal of the traffic that would 
go to the north, to St. Martin’s Lane; a great 
part might go, and it ought to go—it might be 
compelled to go that way. 

“ Persons might, by a slight detour, avail them- 
selves of the street in front of the Ilorse Guards, 
and so avail themselves of the embankment ?— 
Yes; that in front of the Horse Guards would 
not relieve Charing Cross. 

“Tt would probably bring a larger amount of 
traffic to Whitehall and Charing Cross ?—I think 
it would be very likely to aggravate the evil at 
Charing Cross. 

“You would hear, I presume, with very great 
regret, that such a decision should be come to 
that this Committee should determine to stop the 
line short at Whitehall Yard ?—It would make a 
very inadequate relief to the difficulties that I 
have alluded to.” 


Those were the views of a witness who 
was much better qualified to form a judg- 
ment on the matter than Mr. Pennethorne, 
the architect. The fact was, that there 
was scarcely any street which was not 
intersected at right angles by some other 
street. That was the case where Fleet 
Street, Ludgate Hill, Bridge Street, and 
Farringdon Street met, and where, per- 
haps, the greatest traffic in London was to 
be found. When one side of Bridge Street 
was taken down, as it would be in time, 
there would be no difficulty in regulating 
the traffic. The hon. Member for West- 
minster on the previous night made a grand 
flourish about the care he took of the in- 
terests of his constituency, and declared 
that to the peer and the wharfinger he 
would serve out even-handed justice. But 
did any of the wharfingers between Rich- 
mond Terrace and Westminster Bridge 
appear before the Committee against the 
Bill? None did so. The truth was, that 
they were perfectly satisfied with the com- 
pensation which they were to receive, and 
were by no means obliged to the hon. Gen- 
tleman for interfering. If the constituency 
of Westminster were polled, he believed, 
that nine out of ten would support the 
scheme, and reject the view of the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) complained that 
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his constituents would derive no benefit 
from the embankment, but he believed 
that they would get as much advantage 
from it as any other body of citizens if 
they went that way. Those who lived 
in the smoky regions of the Tower Ham- 
lets would be very glad to walk westward 
and enjoy the open embankment. One 
of the main obstacles to the project was 
the want of harmony which prevailed be- 
tween the Commission of Public Works 
and the Board of Woods and Forests. It 
was most painful to see the heads of those 
two branches diametrically opposed to each 
other on the subject, as they were at pre- 
sent. No great metropolitan improve- 
ment would ever be effected until the 
noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment was able to make them agree. 

Mr. DENMAN said, that the perusal 
of the evidence led him to the conclusion 
that in this instance argument was all on 
the one side and evidence on the other, 
and that the majority of the Committee 
for once were wrong and the minority 
right. No Member of the House supposed 
for a moment that the influence of the 
Duke of Buccleuch or any other man could 
prevent the Committee from doing what 
they honestly deemed to be for the best. 
But, at the same time, it was idle to say that 
private interests were entirely disregarded. 
Tn his opinion they had been allowed to 
overweigh public interests. No doubt, 
the right hon. Member for Stroud was 
perfectly sincere in declaring that all pri- 
vate interests should yield to those of a 
public character; but he was not exactly 
a Witness on whose evidence entire re- 
liance should be placed, because he had a 
natural bias on the question whether or not 
the amenity of his residence was destroyed. 
The Duke of Buccleuch also said in his 
evidence that he did not think that the 
advantage to the public was sufficient to 
warrant the injury which would be done 
by the scheme to himself and his neigh- 
bours. The great desire to protect private 
interests was the reason of the counter 
scheme being proposed. But the question 
was whether those private interests were 
not inferior to the public convenience. 
Sir Richard Mayne, who was the best 
authority upon the subject, said in his 
evidence that he was obliged to place ad- 
ditional policemen at the corner of Bridge 
Street and Parliament Street, where the 
great confluence of traffic occurred, to pro- 
tect Members coming to the House; and 
that, notwithstanding every precaution at 
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that point, accidents constantly happened. 
It was the strongest case of public incon- 
venience which had ever been made out; 
for it was not mere inconvenience, but 
absolute danger to life and limb. Sir 
Richard Mayne told them that it was 
essential to the correction of the evil that 
there should be a second way of getting 
from Westminster Bridge to the City. The 
object was to prevent the traffic running 
along Bridge Street and sharp round the 
corner by way of Parliament Street to 
Charing Cross. The counter scheme did 
not effect that object, and it would entail 
an additional expenditure of £300,000. 
The scheme of the promoters of the Bill 
would achieve the desired result, and the 
only objection to it was its interference 
with one or two private residences. There 
was private inconvenience on the one hand, 
and public convenience on the other. In 
his opinion, the case on the part of the 
public was made out, and the decision of 
the minority of four was right, while the 
decision of the majority of seven was 
wrong. It was just the case in which 
the House ought to adopt its own view. 
He disclaimed any imputation upon any 
person who had opposed the scheme. He 
gave credit to the majority of the Com- 
mittee for believing that the counter 
scheme was the better scheme. He gave 
the Duke of Buccleuch credit for believing 
that he had a better case than the public. 
But he could not admit the Duke or any 
other man to be judge in his own cause; 
and having read the blue-book, he had 
come to the conclusion that they ought to 
reject the counter scheme, which did not 
meet the main difficulty pointed out by 
Sir Richard Mayne, and for the removal 
of which legislation was most required. 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that having 
been a member of the Committee which 
sat nine years ago upon the embankment 
of the Clyde, he wished to say a few words 
upon the subject at present under dis- 
cussion. He had long formed a strong 
opinion in favour of the embankment of 
the Thames, but he thought the embank- 
ment and the carrying a roadway from 
Whitehall Place to the foot of Westminster 
Bridge two distinct proposals. In the 
case of Glasgow it was necessary to pro- 
vide for the traffic of a commercial district, 
and the Committee authorized a road- 
way and a railway along the quays. The 
case of London was different. The Com- 
mittee had wisely rejected the proposal to 
pass a railway, even from Whitehall Place 
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to Blackfriars, but they had proposed a 
roadway, because the internal communi- 
cations to the City were obstructed: 
the Strand was insufficient for the traffic. 
They had also wisely rejected the roadway 
from Whitehall Place to the foot of West- 
minster Bridge ; because, if it were carried 
to that. point, the inevitable inference 
would be that it must be carried on be- 
tween the Houses of Parliament and the 
river. In 1848 he had been employed 
as a justice of the peace for the Liberties 
of Westminster to swear in as special 
constables a number of the workmen em- 
ployed in the House: some of them had 
been tampered with, and refused to serve. 
It then occurred to his mind, and to the 
mind of the magistrate who was acting 
with him on that occasion, that the ter- 
race on the bank of the river might, in 
the event of any popular excitement, if a 
roadway had been caried along it, be 
made the point from which the Houses 
of Parliament would be assailed. It was 
his belief that Parliament had wisely de- 
cided that no thoroughfare should pass be- 
tween the House and the river; and he 
trusted that the House would continue to 
adhere to that determination. The scheme 
of Mr. Pennethorne for making a new 
street from Whitehall Stairs, widening 
Parliament Street and the streets to the 
south of that House, reaching the river- 
side beyond the precincts of the House, 
was not a new one, for it had received 
the sanction of a Commission in 1844, con- 
sisting of men of the highest character and 
of the highest qualifications both of taste 
and judgment, and was in his (Mr. Newde- 
gate’s) opinion infinitely preferable to the 
footway or any roadway along the embank- 
ment from Whitehall Stairs to Westmin- 
ster Bridge; while, if a street were carried 
from the foot of Westminster Bridge past 
the old Board of Control Office to the 
Whitehall end of Parliament Street, the 
traffic which at present crowded the cross- 
ing of Bridge Street and Parliament Street 
would be divided, and all danger or incon- 
venience to hon. Members in passing to 
and from the House would be avoided. 
This was part of an extensive scheme for 
the improvement of that part of the metro- 
polis, and it was probably because no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had found it agree- 
able to find the money for carrying it out 
that the scheme had not been undertaken 


sooner, and did not appear on the pre- 


sent plan. He believed that the decision 
of the Committee was perfectly right, ex- 
Mr. Newdegate 
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cept as to the footway along the embank- 
ment: they felt that very material facts had 
been withheld from them, and they found 
that if they recommended the House to 
limit themselves to this narrow scheme, 
they would virtually be delaying greater 
metropolitan improvements, which had 
been kept back from temporary considera- 
tions of expenditure, but which must be 
carried out at some future time. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he thought 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
deserved the thanks of the House for 
bringing back the discussion to the in- 
trinsic merits of the subject. He could 
not understand why, on a hybrid Bill 
like that before them, the House should 
forget all the considerations on which 
such measures were usually discussed, 
and should allow all the debate to tum 
on the name of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
He was quite tired of hearing the duke’s 
name brought up in the discussion. In 
other Private Bills great landowners had 
appeared before committees by their coun- 
sel, and had had their interests considered ; 
and if there had been any discussion after- 
wards on the decision of the Committee, 
the House, as far as he could remember, 
had not routed out the name of any sin- 
gle individual affected, and degraded it- 
self by debating the question with refe- 
rence to his interests solely. If only for 
the sake of its dignity, he hoped the 
House would decide the question on pub- 
lic grounds solely, and would leave the 
Duke of Buccleuch to take his chance 
with any other subject of the realm to 
have the road come before his house, and 
to take his compensation like anybody else 
if it were for the public advantage, or to 
have the road diverted in another direc- 
tion if that were a greater advantage. 
But, at all events, let not the House of 
Commons present the unseemly spectacle 
of debating a great metropolitan improve- 
ment on the interests of a single indi- 
vidual. The right hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Horsman), who had been attacked 
by the hon. and gallant Member for Mar- 
low (Colonel Knox), was perfectly well 
able to take care of himself; and with 
regard to the hon. Member for Westmin- 
ster (Sir John Shelley), whom he had also 
attacked, probably the hon. Baronet knew 
his constituents best; but if the gallant 
Member at the next general election would 
contest Westminster on that question as a 
party man, no one would be more delight- 
ed with his success than he should. The 
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case was a very simple one, and lay ina 
nutshell. The question was really this— 
what were they to pay, and what were 
they to pay it for? If he were possessed 
of unlimited funds, as a metropolitan 
improver he would embank not only the 
Thames, but every other river which 
flowed through a great city; but, not 
being in possession of unlimited funds, 
the question was, whether the advantages 
offered were equal to the price to be paid 
for them. A great deal of doubt had 
been thrown over that part of the ques- 
tion, but still the facts were clear. If 
the road were carried over the embank- 
ment in front of the houses of the lessees, 
the metropolis would have to pay for it; 
but if the road were not carried over it, 
the lessees would pay for the embank- 
ment. That was £90,000 saved; and if 
Lord Carrington’s house were not taken, 
another £10,000 would be saved. Then 
came the question of compensation to the 
Crown lessees. The right hon. Member 
for Stroud had put that at from £45,000 
to £90,000, but no man was a good judge 
in his own case; and, taking the lowest 
of these two sums, that would make 
£145,000 which would have to be paid 
for the luxury of carrying the road along 
the embankment to Westminster Bridge. 
If the embankment was upon a level, it 
might relieve the traffic; but, owing to 
the want of provision which marred all 
metropolitan improvements, a railway had 
been allowed to take such a level that 
that relief could not be afforded. ‘There- 
fore the traffic would have to climb a hill 
to get to Westminster Bridge. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Marlow had, with 
great felicity, compared it with Ludgate 
Hill. [Colonel Knox: I did not.] He 
regretted that his senses had deceived him ; 
but the fact remained that there would be 
ahill, and they had it in evidence that 
heavy traffic would not mount a hill if 
it could be avoided. The heavy traffic 
would make the small detour by Parlia- 
ment Street. Then, as to omnibuses, they 
went where they could pick up fares, 
and those fares they picked up where 
people lived. Nobody would live upon 
the embankment, and therefore the 
omnibuses would not go there. Then 
there were the private broughams and 
Hansom cabs. He hoped to hear no 
more about a conflict between aristocratic 
convenience and popular rights, for there 
could not be a more aristocratic measure 
than to make a road solely for broughams 
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and Hansom cabs. But the point was 
not whether broughams and Hansom cabs 
should have a short cut, but whether it 
was worth while to spend £100,000 for 
the luxury. The House had been led 
upon a false scent—the red-herring had 
been dragged across their path—and they 
had been drawn away from the financial 
considerations, which would not have been 
the case if they had had to find the money. 
If the outlay was to come from the Exche- 
quer, the scheme would have gone the 
way of the British Museum job, the South 
Kensington job, and other brick-and-mor- 
tar jobs which had come forth so plentiful- 
ly from the same source. But the funds 
were to be provided from a tax which was 
almost a solitary instance of a tax upon 
an article of first necessity. Persons living 
fifteen or sixteen miles from the river, who 
had no interest in the embankment, were 
to be taxed to pay for that prodigal, ex- 
travagant, job. He could not help think- 
ing that the real object of the scheme was 
not before the House, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works had given them a hint of the ul- 
terior design to which this was the intro- 
duction. They were, it appeared, to have 
a terrace carried along the river front of 
that House to Chelsea, in order to make 
a grand boulevard forthe ornamentation 
of the City. He repeated, that if he had 
unlimited means, nothing would give him 
more pleasure than to expend those means 
in ornamenting London; but he feared that 
in those matters they were getting into 
the hands of the ‘“‘men of taste,” who 
were the most incorrigible depredators 
upon the public purse that ever cursed an 
economical House of Commons. They 
seemed to consider that the House of 
Commons possessed Fortunatus’ purse, and 
that if a thing had been done at Dresden 
or Paris, therefore it should be done in 
London. He sincerly wished that in any 
future scheme of reform means could be 
found for rating “men of taste,” and 
that they could be provided with a single 
pocket which could be laid under con- 
tribution to provide funds for the tre- 
mendous extravagances which they urged 
upon the country. But, at least, working 
men who lived fifteen miles from the 
river, who cared nothing for the orna- 
mentation of the City, ought not to have 
the burden imposed upon them. It might 
suit hon. Gentlemen opposite, having a 
Duke in full cry, to chase him merrily, 
and to ignore the simple question of pay- 
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ment. He only hoped hon. Members, when 
next they met their constituents, would 
explain their conduct with regard to the 
coal duty. He repeated that the mere 
demands of the traffic were not sufficient 
to justify the expenditure to which they 
were invited, and the grander scheme for 
the ornamentation of the City was too 
extravagant to be entertained. Therefore, 
upon those grounds, putting aside all 
questions of private rights, he thought 
the Committee ought not to proceed with 
the plan of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CRAWFORD said, the hon. and 
Jearned Member behind him (Mr Denman) 
seemed to think that the members of the 
Committee had been unconsciously led toa 
certain conclusion out of deference to cer- 
tain influences. As a member of the Com- 
mittee, he could say for himself, and he 
believed he spoke the sentiments of those 
with whom he voted, that on arriving at a 
conclusion he was governed by no other 
consideration than the traffic. The objec- 
tions to bringing a large amount of traffic 
suddenly upon Westminster Bridge had 
been already stated, and he believed there 
would be a great and increasing traffic 
upon what would be the great highway 
between the eastern and the south-western 
There was 


portions of the metropolis. 
also the inconvenience of bringing that 
traffic upon the point where it would cross 
the stream of traffic passing over West- 


minster Bridge. He thought the Commit- 
tee were justified in their conclusion, not- 
withstanding the evidence of Sir Richard 
Mayne. When Sir Richard Mayne was 
before them, the Committee were not 
aware that they could cross-examine him 
upon points connected with the alternative 
scheme. The hon. Member for Marlow 
(Colonel Knox) had referred to the block 
of traffic at the bottom of Ludgate Hill, 
where the traffic along Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill was struck by the traffic 
along Farringdon Street and Bridge Street; 
and it was because the Committee believed 
that there would be a worse block at the 
foot of Westminster Bridge, that they 
came to the conclusion at which they ar- 
rived. He repeated that the question of 
traffic was the sole consideration that had 
guided the Committee, and it was not fair 
for hon. Members to impute that they 
were governed by other motives ; and if 
such an imputation should be again made, 
he begged to say that the hon. Gentleman 
making it was stating what was not the 
fact. 
Lord Robert Cecil 
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Mr. DENMAN said, that he had not 
stated that the Committee were not go. 
verned by the consideration of the traffic, 
He believed that they were governed by 
public considerations, and the traffic was 
one of those considerations. All he had 
said was, that from the evidence he him- 
self had come to the conclusion that the 
four were right and the seven were wrong, 

Sirk JOHN SHELLEY said, as so 
much had been made of Sir Richard 
Mayne’s evidence, and the Committee had 
been taunted with not having cross-ex- 
amined him, he begged to say he could 
not admit that gentleman’s authority as 
decisive. Any one who travelled through 
London could judge of the traffic as well 
as the Chief Commissioner of Police. He 
would answer Sir Richard Mayne by Sir 
Richard Mayne. Here was Sir Richard 
Mayne’s evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission. He was asked by Sir Joshua 
Jebb whether, putting aside the question 
of public or private interests, he would 
advise getting on to the embankment near 
Westminster Bridge, or getting on to it 
near Whitehall Place; and his answer 
was—“ I think it would be very important 
that there should be an approach to it at 
Westminster Bridge, but I think (alluding 
to Mr. Pennethorne’s plan) the other would, 
perhaps, be as good in effecting the whole 
object.”” [An hon. Member: Read the 
next question.] He would do so. Mr. 
Hunt asked Sir Richard Mayne—‘* You 
mean in addition ? ” and his answer was— 
** Yes; both are of the greatest import- 
ance.’” The remainder of the same an- 
swer was this—‘‘ If persons were required 
to go the whole line from Bridge Street to 
Blackfriars, very few indeed would use it.” 
How those last words were to be explained 
he did not know. 


Clause agreed to; as was also Clause 7. 


Clause 8 (Works authorized). 

Mr. LOCKE said, he wished to move the 
omission, in line 33, of the words “sub- 
ject to the limitations hereinafter con- 
tained.” The first part of the clause pro- 
vided for the making of an embankment 
and viaduct on the left bank of the Thames, 
and described the parishes through which 
the works would pass. The second part 
of the clause—in which it was he desired 
to make his Amendment—provided that, 
‘subject to the limitations herein after 
contained,” a public roadway should be 
made upon the embankment and viaduct 
100 feet wide up to the eastern boundary 
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of the Inner Temple, and not less than 
seventy feet wide thence to Chatham Place, 
with all necessary approaches. The limi- 
tations there referred to were contained in 
Clauses 9 and 78, the first of which was to 
the effect that a footway only should be 
made between Whitehall Stairs and West- 
minster Bridge. The slight alteration he 
proposed in the 8th clause would there- 
fore raise the question whether the car- 
riage-way should or should not be con- 
tinned up to Westminster Bridge. He 
would not enter into the question of traffic, 
for that had already been fully discussed. 
The hon. Member for Westminster (Sir J. 
Shelley) had travelled into another blue- 
book besides the Report before the House, 
and had found another of his mare’s nests. 
Desiring to quote Sir R. Mayne in favour 
of one access only, he found that he was 
really in favour of two. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ayrton) had 
touched upon every conceivable subject 
save the one before the House. He had 
made no Motion, but everybody who lived 
along the line between Blackfriars and 
Westminster came under the lash. He 
did not even spare those who inhabited his 
own nest. There was a proverb about a 
dirty bird, to which he would not further 
allude. The hon. Member attacked the 
Benchers of the Inner Temple—the very 
nest in which he *‘ lived, moved, and had 
his being.” He complained that the 
Benchers were to have the ground that 
would be reclaimed between their gardens 
and the proposed roadway. The Duke of 
Buccleuch would have precisely the same 
advantage; and if the Duke had acted in 
the same manner, a great deal of unpleasant 
discussion would have been avoided. His 
hon. Friend found fault with the Bench- 
ers, and was delighted with the Duke. 
“No.”] With whom then was he satis- 
ed? Nobody could tell what he aimed 
at, what he desired, or with whom he 
was content. With regard to the whole 
line from Blackfriars Bridge to West- 
minster, there was not one dissentient 
till they reached Whitehall. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster (Sir 
John Shelley) claimed credit for a de- 
sire to advocate the interests of his con- 
stituents. But what had the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Marlow (Colonel Knox) 
told them? That not one of his hon. 
Friend’s constituents raised a voice in the 
Committee. What did his hon. Friend 
say to that? Why, that they were 
“settled with,” or ‘squared with,” or 
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something of that sort. [Sir Joun Saer- 
tEY: No.] Well, that they had been 
‘* settled ,with.”” That was the term his 
hon. Friend would use when he interfered 
with a public improvement. They were 
a perfectly happy family along the whole 
line from Blackfriars to Westminster, with 
the exception of those persons living along 
Whitehall. For his own part, he did not 
believe that the Duke of Buccleuch him- 
self was dissatisfied. He believed that 
any dissatisfaction in the committee-room 
arose from the cross-examination conduct- 
ed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Westminster. If any hon. Member read 
the evidence, including the questions put 
to the Duke of Buccleuch to make him 
dissatisfied, he would find that the dis- 
satisfaction arose more from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster than 
from the Duke. The question before 
them was, whether they would or would 
not strike out of the clause the words 
which had been so much objected to. If 
they did so, that would be an expression 
of opinion on the part of that House 
against any alteration in the roadway— 
against the substitution of a pathway for 
a roadway at Whitehall. What was the 
argument which throughout those pro- 
ceedings had been adduced against mak- 
ing a roadway there? The noble Lord 
(Lord Robert Cecil) thought he was reduc- 
ing the argument to a reductio ad absur- 
dum when he put the case of their making 
the road for the purpose of enabling per- 
sons in broughams and other carriages to 
go down to the City quicker than they 
otherwise could. If they were pro- 
posing to make the embankment for 
that purpose, there was something in 
the noble Lord’s point; but they must 
remember that the embankment was to 
be made whether there was to be a road- 
way or not. They were to make it eighty 
feet wide; but then stepped in the pro- 
vision that opposite Whitehall no one 
was to use it except he went on foot. 
With great respect for the Members who 
voted in the majority that carried that 
stipulation, he must say that never had 
such a conclusion been come to by any 
other Committee in the world. When 
the noble Lord (Lord R. Cecil) said that 
the Duke of Buccleuch offered to pay for 
the embankment in front of his house, he 
must say that his Grace was not going to 
do anything of the kind. The Duke had 
made an offer, he believed; but it was on 
condition that he was to have the whole 
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road to himself. That was his proposition ; could not be prevented from building on 
but, as there was to be a footpath, the their own property; but did not his hon, 


public were to pay for it. 


His hon. | Friend know that the buildings in King’s 


Friend the Member for Westminster Bench Walk and other portions of the 
cheered the noble Lord when he talked of ; Temple were already down to the water’s 
the coal duties being put on; but his!edge. They could not be carried further, 
Friend did not hesitate to sanction the | 


taking of money from the pockets of the 


| 


The arguments of hon. Gentlemen reall 
destroyed one another. One said, ‘‘ No- 


ratepayers to make a roadway, and then | thing will go along the embankment;” 


to vote that the ratepayers should not ride 
along the road they had paid for. He 


but if no carriages used it, there would be 
no interference with the amenity of private 


should like to ask his hon. Friend and the mansions, while, if the embankment were 
other six members who composed the ma-|so used, a great public benefit would re- 


jority on the Committee, how they would | 


explain to their constituents that they 
would not only impose the coal duties, 
but, in addition to doing so, would throw 
away the money when they had raised it. 
f«QOh, oh!’] Yes; for they would ex- 
pend it in making an embankment along 
which they would not allow any one who 
did not go on foot. Such a proposition 
was enough to surprise any one, and it 
was equally surprising to find that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Westminster 
cheered with all his heart and soul every- 
thing that was said against the interests 
of his constituents. The noble Lord said 
that the Duke was entitled to compensation. 
{Lord Rosert Ceci: That the lessees 


were entitled to it.] Well, that the les- 


sees were entitled to compensation. What 
other kind of compensation were they en- 
titled to than that which had been given 
to all other persons living along the line of 
the embankment. The Crown would not 
build houses before the premises of those 
persons. His hon. Friend the Member 
for the ower Hamlets, asked why should 
not they utilize the ground; and then 
went on to accuse them of a design to 
make the embankment a place where 
little boys would play as they did in Tra- 
falgar Square. In fact, his hon. Friend 
described the most frightful state of things 
that it would be possible to see on the 
face of the earth; and said they ought to 
make the place beautiful. They could not 
build on the embankment. They could 
not block out the light of the persons 
living along the line. The arrangement 
that had been made with the Societies of 
both the Temples, and with other proprie- 
tors along the river was that the ground 
between their houses and the embankment 
should be appropriated to them, and that 
they were not to build on it, but to pre- 
serve it as ornamental ground. That was 
the arrangement made with the two learned 
societies. His hon. Friend said that they 


Mr. Locke 





sult. The instruction to the Comntittee 
having been to make a roadway along the 
whole embankment, he contended, that 
as they had deviated from that plan, the 
House might properly take the subject 
into consideration, and the Committee 
should not suppose that any disrespect 
was thereby intended towards them. 
Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
33, to leave out the words “subject to 
the limitations hereinafter contained.” 
Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, it was 
a mistake to put aside the traffic question, 
and to set up the Duke of Buccleuch in- 
stead. The Duke of Buccleuch had no- 
thing to do with the matter; and the traffic 
question was the whole question. The 
point to be considered was, ‘‘How are you 
to free the traffic along Bridge Street?” 
If they had a road which branched off at 
the foot of Westminster Bridge, to accom- 
modate the traffic between east and west, 
a great deal more traffic must necessarily 
be carried into Bridge Street than was 
there already, and they would therefore 
only aggravate the evil which they desired 
to cure. That was the point upon which 
the Committee had to decide, and which 
the Committee did decide by refusing to 
bring that traffic into an already over- 
crowded street, where the lives of Mem- 
bers of Parliament were so much risked. 
There was another question of great im- 
portance. One of the disadvantages of 
the low embankment was that it would 
stop all the conveyance of heavy goods to 
the wharves on that side of the river, s0 
that the road traffic would be increased 
considerably. Mr. M‘Neil, the mana- 
ger of a wharf near Blackfriars Bridge, 
said that by thus putting a stop to the 
conveyance of goods by barges his firm 
would have to make arrangements for the 
carriage of all their goods by cars, instead 
of by the river, and the street traffic would 
thus be enormously increased. Such would 
be the case with coals, and that was one 
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Committee, and which would, he hoped, 
be well weighed by the House. 

Sir JOSEPH PAXTON said, that as 
the originator of the scheme and as one 
of the Committee who strongly advocated 
the embankment from Blackfriars to West- 
minster, he should give his cordial sup- 
port to the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. With regard to the remarks 
made by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Horsman) upon the constitution of the 
Committee of 1860, he had endeavoured, 
with the assistance of the First Commis- 
sioner, to make it as impartial a Committee 
as possible, and one that should fully re- 
present all the interests concerned ; and, 
remembering the character and position of 
men like the noble Lord (Lord J. Man- 
ners) and the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington), he thought these criticisms 
might have been spared. He was very 
sorry that it was not possible to carry the 
high-level embankment which had been 
suggested; but he was astonished that the 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Shelley) and his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Tite) and those who before 
never raised an objection about delivering 
the traffic at right angles on to the bridges, 
should now have such great objections to 


the present proposal. All the principal 
plans submitted to the Committee of 1860 
contemplated the crossing of all the bridges 
by the embankment at right angles, and 
that was also the case with the bridges 
and thoroughfares of every capital in 


Europe. He thought the Committee on 
the Bill had acted with precipitation, for 
as soon as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stroud had given his evidence, 
a Resolution was moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir W. Jolliffe), that the em- 
bankment ought to stop at Whitehall 
Stairs. [Sir W. Joxzirre: Not the em- 
bankment.] No, the roadway. The Com- 
mittee affirmed that Resolution, because 
they were satisfied by an alternative plan 
of Mr. Pennethorne’s. He (Sir J. Paxton), 
however, moved an Amendment, that as 
the promoters of the Bill had had no op- 
portunity of giving evidence on Mr. Pen- 
nethorne’s plan, it would be premature to 
conclude that the roadway ought to stop 
at Whitehall Stairs. That Amendment 
was negatived; but he believed that if 
Mr. Pennethorne’s scheme were carried 
out, the embankment would be the laugh- 
ing-stock of Europe. He could hardly 
have conceived that Mr. Pennethorne could 
have proposed to bring a road at so ob- 
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jectionable an angle into Parliament 
Street. What ought to be done was this 
—to take down the block of houses in 
King Street as far as the new Government 
offices, to widen King Street, and then by 
means of the embankment and a road from 
the Horse Guards, which would convey 
the traffic from Victoria Street and relieve 
Parliament Street, they would improve 
the crossing at the corner of Bridge Street, 
which was intolerable. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, having 
given notice of an Amendment on this 
subject, and as my hon. and learned 
Friend has stated that the present Amend- 
ment, although it relates to another clause, 
really involves a decision on the 9th 
clause, I am anxious to state the con- 
siderations by which my vote will be go- 
verned. Sir, my natural desire in dealing 
with the 9th clause has been to make the 
same Motion as that of which my hon. 
and learned Friend has given notice, and 
to move that that clause be wholly ex- 
punged. I entirely agree, that if the ar- 
rangement which this clause professed to 
establish were carried out, it would, in 
the words of my hon. Friend (Sir Joseph 
Paxton), really make our legislation the 
laughing-stock of Europe. The first ob- 
jection, which was urged and debated at 
great length last night, was the injury 
that it was proposed to do to the Crown 
lessees. That objection is now abandon- 
ed. [An hon. Memser: No.] Then, if 
that objection is still maintained, and if 
the question is one between the interests 
of private individuals and those of the 
public, I shall be against sacrificing the 
interests of the public. But the great 
argument that has been used to night is, 
that this road is not wanted for the sake 
of traffic, and that it would be an injury 
to the traffic to have two roads instead of 
one. What is desired is, that in the em- 
bankment there should be a roadway 
eighty feet wide to Westminster Bridge; 
but when you come to Whitehall Stairs, 
your driver is to be stopped and told, 
“‘ This is a very fine road, and free from 
obstacles, but you cannot go any further. 
You must stop, because we mean to spend 
£300,000 or £400,000 in addition; we 
mean to pull down a number of houses, 
and make another road to deliver you 
into the small and inconvenient crossing 
through Bridge Street, which is already 
insufficient for the traffic.” That appears 
to me to be the most absurd reasoning, 
and my first impulse was to move the 
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omission of that clause; but when I saw 
the great struggle made by private inter- 
ests before the Committee, I considered 
that at this period of the Session there 
might be a risk of losing the Bill this year 
if we attempted the cure of this great and 
fundamental defect. It seemed to me, 
that as this clause was ingeniously pre- 
pared by the Committee, under pretence 
of delaying the decision of Parliament, it 
affirmed the permanent exclusion of the 
public, and that by putting in the Amend- 
ment which I contemplated, leaving the 
matter to the future decision of Parlia- 
ment, the defect might be for the present 
cured, and that the Bill so passing would 
leave it open to Parliament to do next 
year what I trust and hope Parliament 
will do next year—namely, to throw that 
part of the road open between Whitehall 
Stairs and Westminster Bridge as well as 
the other. That course appeared to me 
to be the best, because there was no chance 
or possibility of that part of the road being 
made before next year; and therefore, if 
Parliament were next year to rescind the 
restriction, no inconvenience would be 
sustained by the public. That being the 


case, as far as I am concerned, I adhere 
to my proposal; and as my hon. and 


learned Friend has fairly stated that his 
object in striking out these words is to 
lay the foundation for afterwards striking 
out the 9th clause, and as my Amendment 
implies the maintenance of that clause, 
I could not consistently with my an- 
nouncement vote for this Amendment, I 
shall vote, therefore, to retain these words. 

Mr. LOCKE said, it appeared, if he were 
to go to a division, the noble Lord on the 
Treasury bench would not vote with him, 
and that placed him in an awkward posi- 
tion. He did not think the course which 
the noble Lord was taking was the right 
one. What the noble Lord meant by 
voting for the retention of the words was 
that at some future time the footway was 
to be turned intoa roadway; but why not 
determine to turn it into a roadway at 
once? Why let the Bill go up to the 
other House saying, ‘Some day or other, 
when it is convenient to us, this footway 
shall become a roadway?” He did not 
know that the other House would like the 
Bill any better with such an introduction. 
After due consideration, therefore, he felt 
it his duty to divide the House. 

Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Viscount Palmerston 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 109; 
Noes 149: Majority 40. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Footway only to be made be- 
tween Whitehall Stairs and - Westminster 
Bridge). 

Mr. LOCKE said: I move that this 
clause be omitted. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: After the 
decision which the Committee has just 
come to upon the Motion of my hon. and 
learned Friend, of course I do not intend 
to propose my Amendment. I shall not, 
therefore, resist the Motion to omit the 
clause. 

Clause put and negatived. 

Clauses 10 to 20 agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Certain works to be first 
approved by the Conservators). 

Mr. GARNETT said, he would propose 
the addition of the following proviso, 
“ Provided that, except with the previous 
consent of the Charing Cross Railway 
Company in writing under their common 
seal, no stairs, hard, quay, wharf, pier, or 
landing-place, shall be made within 200 
yards of that company’s steamboat pier 
or landing-place at Hungerford.” 

Mr. COWPER said, he agreed with the 
object of the Amendment ; but he thought, 
as it was framed, that it would interfere 
with the Thames Conservancy Act. 

Mr. GARNETT said, that under the 
circumstances, he would withdraw the 
Amendment, and renew it in an amended 
form upon the Report. 

Clause agreed to ; as were also Clauses 22 
to 27. 


Clause 28 (Reclaimed Land to be dedi- 
cated to Use of Public). 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would propose, as an Amendment, the 
omission of words, for the purpose of en- 
suring that all the portions of land re- 
claimed from the Thames should, without 
exception, be dedicated to the use of the 
public as places of recreation or ornamen- 
tal grounds. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the effect of 
the Amendment would be to prevent cer- 
tain portions of the reclaimed land from 
being employed for building purposes in 
aid of the Thames Embankment Fund. 
The Amendment would also interfere with 
other arrangements made with the view of 
saving the coal duties from heavy charges 
for compensation. He thought, however, 
that the discussion on the subject might 
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be more conveniently raised on a subse- 
quent clause. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to ; as was also Clause 29. 


Clause 30 (No House to be erected in 
front of the Gardens of the Inner and 
Middle Temple). 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, he 
would move that the Chairman should 
report progress. The clause involved the 
question as to the appropriation of the 
land reclaimed from the river to public 
purposes, which was too important to be 
discussed after one in the morning. 

Mx. COWPER said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would not press his Motion, as 
the subject matter had been amply dis- 
cussed in the Committee upstairs. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 24; 
Noes 120: Majority 96. 


Mr. STANHOPE said, he should move 
that the Chairman should leave the Chair. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed, that 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman, if car- 
ried, would have the effect of putting an 
end to the Bill. 

Srr WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, it was 
impossible to proceed with the Bill at so 
late an hour—twenty minutes past one 
o'clock. He thought, however, that the 
unopposed clauses might be agreed to. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 31 (As to Inner and Middle 
Temple). 

Mr. AYRTON complained that the 
clause gave the garden, which it was pro- 
vided should be made on the embankment 
opposite the Temple, exclusively to the 
Benchers. He thought the public ought 
to have the use of the garden, as it would 
be formed at the public expense. 

Mz. COWPER said, that on the Temple 
waiving their right to compensation the 
reclaimed ground was to be made over to 
them, and he thought that was a very fair 
arrangement. The Temple Gardens were 
now practically public gardens. 

Mrz. HENNESSY said, his chambers 
looked upon the Temple Gardens, and he 
could inform the House that those grounds 
were crowded every night with children 
and others. The Benchers, in fact, were 
the only persons in London who gave free 
admission to their gardens. 
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Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
32 and 33. 


House resumed. 
Committee report Progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) (No. 2) BILL. 
[Britt No. 180.] consIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 

Lorp NAAS said, he would move the 
omission in Clause 8 of the words “or 
otherwise,” concerning which there had 
been so much discussion on a former oc- 
casion. 


Amendment proposed, in line 30, to 
leave out the words “‘ or otherwise.” 

Question put, “That the words 
otherwise’ stand part of the Bill.” 

The House divided ;—Ayes 37; Noes 
43: Majority 6. 

Another Amendment proposed, in page 
7, line 29, to leave out ‘‘ ten,” and insert 
‘“‘twenty,” instead thereof. 

Question proposed, “‘ That ‘ ten’ stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Debate arising ; Motion made, and Ques- 
tion put, “‘ That the Debate be now ad- 


‘or 


journed.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 
65: Majority 50. 

Question put, “‘ That ‘ten’ stand part 
of the Bill.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 35; Noes 
43; Majority 8. 


Question, ‘“ That ‘twenty’ be there in- 
serted,”’ put, and agreed to. 
Bill to be read 3° on Monday next. 


Tlouse adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock, till Monday next. 


IOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 7, 1862. 


Minvutss.|—Pusiic Bitts—le Windsor Castle 
(Bakehouse) ; Chancery Regulation (Ireland). 
3® Courts of the Church of Scotland. 

Royal Assent.—Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) Act 
Continuance ; Sandhurst Vesting; Consoli- 
dated Fund (£10,000,000); Portsdown Fair 
Discontinuance ; Public-houses (Scotland) Acts 
Amendment. 
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EAST GLOUCESTERSIIIRE RAILWAY 
BILL.—CONTEMPT OF THIS HOUSE, 

REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 
Lorpv PORTMAN reported from the 

Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Circumstances attending the Con- 
duct of William Isaacs, Clerk to Mr. 
Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, John 
Preston, Town Crier at Cheltenham, Ro- 
bert Sole Lingwood, Solicitor at Chelten- 
ham, Charles William Maisey, Clerk to 
the said Robert Sole Lingwood, and Wil- 
liam Boodle, Solicitor at Cheltenham, with 
regard to the mode of obtaining signatures 
to the petition of Barbara Robinson, and 
others, of Cheltenham, presented on the 
22nd of May last. 


“ That the Committee had met, and considered 
the Subject Matter referred to them, and had 
examined the said William Isaacs, John Preston, 
Robert Sole Lingwood, Charles William Maisey, 
and William Boodle, and report as follows : 

“1, That the Conduct of the said William 
Isaacs, John Preston, Robert Sole Linqwood, 
Charles William Maisey, and William Boodle, 
in obtaining Signatures to the said Petition, does 
not indicate that they have been guilty of wilful 
Misrepresentation in respect thereof: 

“2. That William Isaacs was not sufficiently 
careful in the Explanations given by him, when 
obtaining Signatures, of the Nature and Objects 
of the said Petition : 

“3. That John Preston appears to have acted 
under the Belief that the Representations made 
by him in respect of the said Petition were 
correct : 

“4, That Robert Sole Lingwood and Charles 
William Maisey his Clerk ought to have been 
more careful in the Instructions given to William 
Isaacs and John Preston, when they employed 
them to obtain Signatures to the said Petition : 

“5. That Robert Sole Lingwood, as a Solicitor, 
would have acted more prudently if he had paid 
attention to the Rumours communicated to him 
in reference to the said Petition: 

“6. That the Committee see no Reason to im- 
pute any Blame whatever to Mr. Boodle ; 

“« And the Committee had directed the Minutes 
of Evidence taken before them to be laid before 
their Lordships.” 


Which Report being read by the Clerk ; 
Ordered, That the said Report and 


Minutes of Evidence do lie on the table, 
and be printed [No. 161]. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS (NAPLES). 
MOTION FOR PAPERS, 


THe Marquess or NORMANBY rose 
to call attention to the treatment of poli- 
tical prisoners at present in confinement in 
Naples, and to move for any information 
in the possession of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on the subject. It was not his 
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intention, upon the present occasion, to 
direct their Lordships’ attention to the 
political aspect of the Italian question ; 
but he could not refrain from pointing out 
that events were occurring in Italy which 
seemed to confirm the opinion which he 
had always expressed, that the result of 
the present confusion could never be that 
Italy should remain both independent and 
united, and he was very much afraid that 
it could not even remain independent. From 
what had within the last few days appeared 
in papers of every shade of opinion, he 
was induced to think that it was not un- 
likely that the Government at Turin were 
at this moment maturing alliances, and 
taking a course which, in order to main- 
tain the grumbling unity of the country, 
would sacrifice its independence, and, per- 
haps, compromise the peace of Europe, 
It was not, however, his intention that 
evening to discuss either territorial arrange- 
ments or forms of government, but to 
bring under their Lordships’ notice a case 
of practical injustice. His object was to 
call attention to the state of the political 
prisoners who were now confined at Naples. 
Since he gave notice of his intention to 
take this course, he had received, from 4 
source to him most unexpected, strong 
confirmation as to the grievous nature 
of the evils of which these prisoners had 
to complain, and as to the extraordi- 
nary number of persons who were at this 
moment suffering within the limits of 
the Neapolitan kingdom under the ty- 
ranny and oppression of those whom 
they regarded as invaders. Within the 
last few days, Signor Ricciardi, a Neapo- 
litan deputy, of strong democratic opi 
nions, stated in strong terms in the Par- 
liament at Turin that he thought it his 
duty to call attention to the unfortunate 
condition of the Southern Italian Pro 
vinces, That gentleman made the startling 
assertion that at the present moment the 
prisons of Naples contained no fewer than 
16,000 persons, who were confined in over- 
crowded cells, and suffered every kind of 
misery. When this statement was made 
in the Italian Parliament by Signor Ric- 
ciardi, it was not denied by Signor Ratazzi; 
but, on the following day, the Minister of 
Justice returned to the subject to express 
his conviction that the number of prisoners 
must have been exaggerated. Signor Ric- 
ciardi would not, however, abandon asingle 
iota of his allegation, but repeated it im 
the most positive manner, adding that he 
derived his information from official docu 
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ments. As the Minister of Justice no 
longer ventured to contradict it, they 
had a right to infer that it was true. 
If so, what a wretched state of things 
did those figures disclose, and how un- 
answerable was their pathetic eloquence. 
It was impossible to reconcile them with 
the existence of any system which re- 
spected the rights of the people and the 
liberty of the subject. And what was the 
popular element that could be adduced on 
the other side? His noble Friend the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs said, on a 
former occasion, that the popular will, 
which had now found expression under a 
constitutional Government, was sufficient 
to preserve popular rights from invasion. 
But it was a very startling and signifi- 
cant fact, that out of the population of 
8,000,000 which was contained on the 
terra firma of the kingdom of Naples, 
only 25,000 persons could be induced to 
vote at the parliamentary elections, only 
one person in 320 of the population. So 
that while 16,000 persons were thrown 
into prison for resisting what was supposed 
to be the will of the people, that will was 
expressed by only 25,000 persons. It ap- 


peared also that the prisoners were now 
subjected to torture, in order to extract 


confessions from them. Much had been 
said about the prisons under the late 
régime, and, no doubt, great cruelties 
were then perpetrated by some of the 
subordinate officers under the pretence of 
enforcing prison discipline ; but at least 
they were free from the charge of tortur- 
ing prisoners for the purpose of extorting 
confession. He had upon a former occa- 
sion cited a statement, which had been 
published in France, made by these pri- 
soners, asserting that the practice of tor- 
ture had been proved by one of its victims 
in the presence of Commissioners sent by 
the British Government to examine into 
these cases. His noble Friend opposite 
had objected to the term ‘‘ Commission- 
ers,” and denied that any Commission had 
been sent for such a purpose. Subsequent 
information which he (the Marquess of 
Normanby) had received, had reiterated 
that persons saying they visited the prison 
with the authority of the English Ministry 
had heard from a Captain de Blasio“the 
details of the cruel flagellation to which 
he had been subjected with scourges of 
nerfs de boeuf, for the sake of extracting 
from him the names of the Bourbonist 
Committee. These executioners never 
ceased to strike till he was extended 
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inanimate on the floor. By whatever name 
his noble Friend might choose to call these 
soi-disant official visitors, it was important 
to know whether this information had been 
forwarded to him. Such was probably tha 
case, as he had heard no denial of the fact 
of torture in prison; but an attempt to 
excuse it on the supposition that perhaps 
some of the old employés of the Bourbon 
Government remained! When the whole 
of the magistracy, 1,600 in number, had 
been changed, notwithstanding Sir James 
Hudson’s statement that the magistracy 
were irremovable, it was not very likely 
that the gaolers would remain the same, 
or that their presence could account for 
a practice of which they had no previous 
experience. It might, perhaps, be said 
that we had no business to meddle with 
the internal affairs of another country ; 
but that remark could scarcely proceed 
from the noble Lord the present Prime 
Minister of England, who was renowned 
for his aggravating interference with the 
domestic arrangements of other States, 
nor from the present Chancellor of tho 
Exchequer, whose interference with the 
prisons of Naples under the former state 
of things had been severely condemned 
by the editor of a Neapolitan journal 
who was now a deputy. He would 
read to the House the very words lately 
published by M. Petrocello della Gattina, 
in which that sincere revolutionist spoke 
rather disparagingly of the nature of the 
assistance he and his party had derived 
from Mr. Gladstone— 

“Tt is time to have done with these fétiches. 
Poerio is a conventional invention of the Anglo- 
French press. When we were agitating Europe, 
and exciting it against the Bourbons of Naples, 
we wanted to personify the negation of that hor- 
rible dynasty ; we wanted to present every morn- 
ing to the readers of Liberal Europe a living, 
palpitating, visible victim, whom that ogre Fer- 
dinand used to devour raw at every meal. For this 
purpose we invented Poerio. The English 
and French press excited the appetite of that 
great philanthropist, Gladstone, who repaired to 
Naples to see with his own eyes this new sort of 
man in an iron mask. He saw him. He was 
moved, and like us he set to work to magnify 
the victim, in order to render the oppressor more 
odious. He exaggerated the punishment, in order 
the more to irritate public opinion, and Poerio 
was created from top to toe, The real Poerio 
has taken seriously the Poerio whom we had been 
fabricating for twelve years in articles at three- 
halfpence a line. Those also have taken him se- 
riously, who, without knowing anything about 
him, had read what we related about him.” 

He did not believe that Signor Poerio was 
better or worse than his companions. He 
had, as had they all, the grievances of a 
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long imprisonment. But he the (Mar- 
quess of Normanby) had an opportunity 
on the spot of collecting indisputable evi- 
denee that one of the instances of cruel 
trentment given to the public on official 
authority, was the corrupt invention of a 
worthless informant of the British Lega- 
tion. Whatever had formerly been the 
abuses in these prisons, it was impossible 
to deny that they had all been aggravated 
under the present system. He hoped 
the noble Earl the Foreign Secretary 
would give a careful and explicit answer ; 
but he could not refrain from reminding 
the House that they had had two striking 
instanees in the present Session of the 
want of information by the noble Earl in 
matters pertaining to Italy. He had 
asked a question about a particular pro- 
élamation, and the noble Earl replied that 
he was sure such a document could not be 
in existence, because Sir James Hudson 
had never communicated the fact to him. 
It turned out that such a proclamation 
had been issued, and a Motion for papers 
for other proclamations of a similar nature 
Jed to the avowal on the part of Sir James 
Hudson that of all these proclamations 
in force last year he had never said one 
word to the Secretary of State. These 
proceedings, of which the noble Earl re- 
mained in contented ignorance, had caused 
the telegraph from the Emperor of the 
French, that if the Sardinian Government 
went on in that way, the sympathies of 
Europe would be alienated from their 
cause. The second instance was in the 
matter of the press prosecutions, when the 
noble Earl was equally wrong in giving 
a denial, and founding it upon a statement 
of Count Cavour some time before, that 
the Opposition press might publish what- 
ever they pleased, when it had since been 
proved that accumulated prosecutions, lead- 
ing to sentences of unequalled severity, had 
been instituted by the Government of Count 
Cavour and his successors against all jour- 
nals that attempted to assert the liberty 
of the press in that free country. The 
noble Marquess concluded by moving an 
Address for— 

“ Copies or Extracts of any Letters, Reports, 
or Information of any shape, received by the 
Secretary of State, as to the Treatment of Poli- 
tical Prisoners at present in Confinement at 
Naples,” 


Eart RUSSELL: I am sorry that the 
information which I have to give to the 
noble Marquess is of the most meagre kind, 
because I really have not received any ac- 


The Marquess of Normanby 
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count of the transactions to which he re- 
fers. Indeed, my noble Friend himself 
does not seem to have any great store of 
information about them, or he would not 
have entertained us with a reference to 
affairs so long past as the treatment of 
Baron Poerio, and the other persons whose 
oppression by the late Government has 
been so vividly deseribed by Mr. Gladstone, 
He referred to Baron Poerio’s imprison- 
ment, which certainly does not seem to 
have much or anything to do with the 
treatment of political prisoners under the 
present Government. My noble Friend 
says that Baron Poerio is entirely a mythi- 
eal personage—an invention of ours ; all 
I can say to that is, that I have seen Baron 
Poerio as a living personage. I believe he 
has at all times been considered a person 
of great truth and respectability, and I 
certainly heard from him that he was ten 
years in prison—not, perhaps, in a dungeon 
underground, as some persons have stated 
with considerable exaggeration, but still 
strictly confined—so strictly that no news of 
what was passing externally ever reached 
him with the permission of the Neapolitan 
Government. I have also conversed with 
several other gentlemen, and one of them, 
to whom I expressed my regret that he 
should have been ten years confined in 
prison, said to me, “ It is true that I have 
been harshly confined for ten years, but 
I would rather have been confined for ten 
years longer than that the detestable Go- 
vernment under which I suffered should be 
restored.’’ That shows at least the sense 
which that gentleman entertained of the 
nature of the former Government. With 
regard to the other stories into which the 
noble Marquess entered, it is searcely ne- 
cessary for me to refer to them at length, 
If he will read Mr. Gladstone’s letters 
again, he will find there statements to show 
that the former Government of Naples was 
as detestable a Government as ever existed 
on the face of the globe. For my own 
part, I must say, as I have said before, 
that I heartily rejoice in its overthrow ; and 
I should much regret if on the face of the 
globe, especially in Europe, there should 
exist a Government so cruel and so cor- 
rupt, which introduced among its subjects 
such habits of falsehood and suborna- 
tion, and at the same time committed 
against them such atrocious acts of in- 
justice. These are my opinions. I know 
my noble Friend differs from them ; but I 
do not feel, as he does, any sort of doubt 
that Italy will make great progress as 8 
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nation. I have just heard that two great 
Powers of Europe, Russia and Prussia, 
are disposed to recongnise the new king- 
dom of Italy. That new kingdom, of 
which my noble Friend seems to have so 
poor an opinion, is therefore making its 
way to its recognition by all the Powers of 
Europe. With regard to the particular 
cases which my noble Friend pointed out 
tome, I have not that knowledge which 
he supposes me tohave. I did not appoint 
any Commission, or agent, or any person to 
make any inquiries about them ; but Mr. 
Bonham, our Consul General, informed me 
that he had sent a gentleman, in whom he 
had confidence, Mr. Douglas, in conse- 
quence of some complaints which Mr. 
Bishop had made as to his treatment in 
prison. Mr. Bishop complained that his 
person had been searched, and that he had 
not yet been brought to trial. Mr. Dou- 
gias was told that Mr. Bishop was treated 
with great consideration and lenity, not to 
say favour; that he had an apartment to 
himself, and a very convenient one. Mr. 
Bonham said that the only cause of com- 
plaint which Mr. Bishop had was, that he 
had not been brought to trial earlier, 1 
agree that that was a very fair ground of 
complaint, and I have more than once told 
Sir James Hudson to complain officially that 
Her Majesty’s Government considered it a 
hardship that Mr. Bishop, being accused 
of treasonable practices, should not have 
been brought to trial. I have heard within 
the last few days that the lists of the 
jury have been completed, or at least will 
have been completed, on this very day— 
the 7th of July—that an assassination 
ease would be first taken, that the case of 
Count Christen would immediately follow, 
and that Mr. Bishop's trial would then 
commence. I will not enter into the ques- 
tion of the evidence which may be brought 
forward against this gentleman. I shall be 
glad if it turns out that there is no evidence 
to show that he was cognizant of the 
treasonable practices with which he was 
charged. I shall be very glad, too, if Count 
Christen cannot be found guilty of the 
charges brought against him. That is a 
matter, however, for trial, and I think it is 
a very wrong thing to enter into questions 
of evidence which may be brought against 
any person who may be brought to trial, 
With respect to certain prisoners having 
been tortured in prison, Mr. Bonham has not 
given me any information on the subject up 
to the present time. I sent the informa- 
tion which the noble Marquess gave me to 
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Mr. Bonham on the 26th or 27th May, and 
I have not yet received any answer. I 
certainly could not undertake to say that 
the Neapolitan gaolers may not have re- 
sorted to some of the means to which they 
have been formerly accustomed. I cer- 
tainly will not undertake to say that those 
persons, who have been educated under 
the former Government of Naples, and 
who have been participators in all the 
methods of injustice practised by that Go- 
vernment, may not have resorted to some 
species of torture. We know perfectly 
well what kind of persons were employed 
by the late Government, and it would be 
preposterous to think that these persons 
would all at once become pure administra- 
tors of justice and would not, on behalf of 
their present masters, resort to some of 
those practices for which they were com- 
mended and rewarded by their former em: 
ployers. Those who were employed in 
these prisons by the late Government of 
Naples knew very well what the ‘‘ cap of 
silence ’’ meant, and all the other instru- 
ments of torture deseribed by Mr. Glad- 
stone. I cannot, therefore, undertake to 
answer on this point. Moral improvement 
is always of slow growth, I believe ; but 
I believe some improvement is taking place. 
Even the material improvement of the con- 
struction of railroads in the southern por- 
tion of Italy will tend to create a better 
system and to dispel the dark ignorance 
that the priestly party have encouraged 
with so much perseverance and success in 
those provinces. Mr. Bonham says, as | 
have already stated, that Mr. Bishop's 
trial will immediately take place, and there 
fore we shall soon learn the result. I 
certainly do not think that we can officially 
call upon the Italian Government in respect 
of the mode in which they conduct these 
trials. I do believe that if ever a revolu- 
tion was justified by the misgovernment 
of former rulers, it was the revolution 
which has resulted in the establishment of 
the present Government. With regard to 
Tuseany, there was not so much ground of 
complaint against the old Government; but 
still, even there, there is great improve- 
ment; and I certainly have heard, not only 
from official sources, but from persons who 
have travelled in the country, that enter- 
prise and activity, information, education, 
and I may say content, are making such 
progress that it is something wonderful to 
witness. The South has not, indeed, im- 
proved so much, nor could it be expected 
that could happen in a day; but still im- 
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provement is making progress even there. 
I have no objection to produce any papers 
which relate to the matter. 

Tre Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH: I 
do not share the regret expressed by the 
noble Earl (Eari Russell) on account of the 
meagre information he is able to furnish to 
the noble Marquess, because I think we are 
not entitled to inquire into the treatment 
of persons who are not British subjects. 
Diplomatic transactions are carried on ac- 
cording to tle law of nations ; they must 
rest on some one uniform law; and, no 
doubt, it is our interest and our duty to 
uphold that law, which was established for 
the protection of all States, the strong and 
the weak alike. But I think it is most 
desirable that we should not consider Italy 
in a condition of pupilage ; and if she were, 
we are not her censors and tutors. How- 
ever desirous we all are, from one end of the 
country to the other, or with very few ex- 
ceptions, that Italy should become a great, 
happy, well-governed, and powerful nation, 
the best thing we can do is to leave to her 
altogether the management of her own 
affairs. There will be no feeling of inde- 
pendence, no good Government, no free or 
independent line of policy in Italy till she 
feels she is treated as one of the great 
States of Europe, respected by all, and 
permitted to manage her affairs by herself 
and by the use of her own means. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM entirely concurred 
with his noble Friend who had just ad- 
dressed their Lordships; he therefore 
wished to ask whether it was true, as he 
was rather led to expect from what had 
fallen from the noble Earl (Earl Russell), 
that Russia had acknowledged the king- 
dom of Italy. If so, he (Lord Brougham) 
heartily rejoiced in the event, which he 
considered to be of no small importance. 

Eart RUSSELL: I believe it is per- 
fectly truce that Russia has declared its 
intention to recognise the kingdom of Italy. 
The Government of Russia has made a 
communication—though it may not yet 
have reached Turin—that, on certain as- 
surances being given by the Government 
of Italy—which I* have no doubt the 
Government of the King of Italy will 
readily give—the formal recognition of its 
independence will follow. I believe that 
Russia requires assurances to this effect— 
that the intentions of Italy towards its 
neighbours are pacific, and that the Con- 
federation of Germany, and particularly 
Austria, shall not be an object of aggres- 

-sion on the part of Italy. 


Earl Russell 
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Lorp BROUGHAM ventured to hope 
that nothing would happen in Italy to 
throw any obstacle in the way of an event 
so desirable as the acknowledgment of the 
independence of Italy by the Powers of 
Europe. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY expressed 
his hearty concurrence in what had fallen 
from the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough). If the English Government at- 
tempted to exercise a continual control 
over Italian affairs, we should soon have 
telegrams from Paris apprising us that 
the same course was being taken by the 
French Government with much more in- 
jurious effect. The noble Marquess had 
spoken of Baron Poerio as a myth; but 
he was now alive and in as good health as 
could be expected, and there was no doubt 
that he had gone through the trials which 
had been referred to ; and he himself had 
seen the excavation in the rock of Palermo 
where the Baron was confined for eight or 
ten months before his trial without light. 
It was wonderful for a person who, like 
himself, had just come from Italy to hear 
the language of the noble Marquess in refe- 
rence to that country. Everybody recog- 
nised the existence of the Italian Kingdom 
except the noble Marquess ; and he would 
soon be the single person left who spoke of 
it in such language. No one could have 
gone through Italy without remarking the 
very different spirit that now existed there 
compared with that which once prevailed. 
There was now a sense of freedom, a sense 
of development and progress, a looking up- 
ward, that contrasted strongly with the 
former despondency and downheartedness, 
Instead of conspiracy there was now free 
discussion in Parliament and the press. 
There was improvement moral and mate- 
rial in every direction. There had beena 
realization of the idea of Italian unity, on 
which no one could have calculated. He 
had met with persons who said, ‘* We were 
the last to give up the idea of the auto- 
nomy of our own country ; but when we 
looked around and saw the battle-fields of 
France and Italy, and when we considered 
that we were small States in the midst 
of improvement ; that if we remained so, 
there would be no encouragement for de- 
velopment by improved communication, 
there then flashed over the land the wish 
to be free.’’ No doubt some of the con- 
sequences of the former maladministration 
still remained. It was in the nature of 
despotism to corrupt ; if it were not so, it 
would not be the odious thing it was ; and 
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where it had existed the longest, the corrup- 
tion had gone deepest, and was the most 
dificult to eradicate. It was proved by 
this very delay in bringing persons to trial. 
The magistrates, notoriously open to cor- 
rupt influences, could not be trusted to 
administer justice, and where they had to 
employ old and corrupt agents, injustice 
must in some cases occur. It must be to 
the interest of every Government to acce- 
lerate the process of improvement as much 
as possible, and encourage Italy to make 
the most rapid strides in every species of 
material and moral development. He 
wished their Lordships could have seen, as 
he had seen, the different spirit which now 
pervaded that country in comparison with 
its state under its former rulers. In con- 
sequence of the extension of railway and 
steamboat communication, a vast improve- 
ment had taken place, and North and South 
Italy might be considered as portions of 
one great and united nation. There were 
no longer Neapolitans, Tuscans, Piedmon- 
tese, but members of one united country — 
a country fit to hold up its head in the con- 
gress of nations, and regarded there as 
among the most powerful, and the most re- 
spected. He trusted, therefore, that the 
advice so wisely offered by his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Ellenborqugh) would be taken, 
and that henceforward Italy, having been 
recognised by France, Russia, and Prussia, 
would be treated as a great and indepen- 
dent nation. As to the South of Italy, a 
false impression had been created in the 
public mind as to the extent of brigandage, 
and it had been urged that its existence 
was a proof of the general dissatisfac- 
tion of the people. But what were the 
facts? The brigands, throughout the 
Neapolitan States did not exceed a thou- 
sand in number, and out of the fifteen 
different provinces only five were infested 
by them. And what sort of persons com- 
posed these brigand bands? Why, in 
many cases liberated galley-slaves ; and he 
believed it was a fact that the noble Mar- 
quess’s friends, the Bourbons, had not 
found a single officer of the old Bourbon 
army to command these men. No doubt 
there were some foreign officers among 
them—Belgians, Spaniards, some French, 
and some Irish; but when people were 
led away with the notion that because 
this brigandage existed the people of the 
Neapolitan States were dissatisfied with 
the change of Government, let them re- 
member that there had been times when 
not more than 1,000 troops were left in 
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Naples, and the town and neighbourhood 
had, in fact, been left in the hands of 
the National Guard alone. All over the 
country, even in the most disturbed dis- 
tricts, these National Guards were en- 
rolled, and represented, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the respectable and the educated 
classes. What could be better evidence of 
the feeling of the people of Italy and of 
their liking for the existing Government ? 
Having been in the country for several 
months past, and having met with every 
class of society, all said — merchants, 
workmen, politicians, professors, down to 
the very fishermen and steamboat crew— 
that to return to the Bourbons was an im- 
possibility—-was too horrible to be thought 
of; while a French prince or a republic 
found not much greater favour. Although 
there were difficulties in the establishment 
of a Government like that of Italy, al- 
though there might be defects of adminis- 
tration, and discontent at those defects, 
this was no more than might be expected. 
He believed that throughout Italy the dis- 
position to return to the Bourbons was 
much less than the feeling in favour of the 
Stuarts which existed in this country after 
the Revolution; and if his noble Friend 
had been in the country, as he had, and 
had seen the present feeling of the people, 
he would have returned a devoted friend of 
the existing Government, instead of sing- 
ing now the last dying song of the Bour- 
bons. 

THe Marquess or NORMANBY in re- 
ply said, that he had at first been much 
puzzled to know from what sources his 
noble Friend had collected his information ; 
but he was convinced now that his noble 
Friend was very little acquainted with what 
was going on in Italy. Only one thousand 
brigands in the kingdom of Naples! The 
British Consul had last year reported that 
there was only five hundred; and after 
twelve months’ experience had he tried to 
persuade his noble Friend that there were 
now only one thousand? Had his noble 
Friend ever inquired how many times that 
number had been shot without trial 7 Why, 
was his noble Friend aware that 60,000 
Piedmontese soldiers had been sent into 
the various provinces to suppress the state 
of brigandage, and that these had been 
so reduced by contests with the brigands, 
sickness, and other causes, that only 25,000 
now remained? And then, as to the Na- 
tional Guard, was his noble Friend aware 
that within the last week such had been 
the march of discontent in that kingdom 
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that General La Marmora upon one ocea- 
sion endeavoured to collect the National 
Guard, and out of 20,000 only 1,200 
appeared ; whereupon, counselled by this 
defeat, he did not on the next day repeat 
the attempt? Was he aware of the great 
financial disorder which existed, and of 
the great increase of taxation? His noble 
Friend had spoken a great deal about his 

ersonal observation of the state of Italy. 

t was true that his noble Friend had been 
in Italy, and he had not ; but there were 
other ways of obtaining accurate notions 
of what was going on—namely, by com- 
municating with well-informed people. It 
might be as well to read other newspapers 
besides the Government gazettes. It did 
not follow, because a person had been in 
Italy, and had looked out of his carriage 
window as he passed through the country, 
that he should know what was transpiring. 
With regard to the advice that Italy should 
be left to itself as well as other countries, 
he cordially agreed in it; but had that 
been the policy of the English Government 
during the last twelve years? Why, the 
English Government had been in the habit 
of reading sermons to the King of Naples, 
and of addressing him in despatches so 
threatening that everybody said, ‘If you 


wish to do anything, this is not the way to 


do it.”” He only wished that the advice 
in question had been followed by the Eng- 
lish Government during the last twelve 
years. The noble Earl the Foreign Secre- 
tary had attributed the present condition 
of Italy to the consequences of the mis- 
government of the last dynasty, and he 
said that some of the functionaries of the 
late Bourbon Government had continued 
in office. That statement, however, had 
been contradicted by his noble Friend who 
last addressed their Lordships, and who 
had said that it was impossible any one of 
the functionaries of the old Government 
should have been so left to retain office 
under the new order of things. But, if 
not one of the old functionaries had been 
left, how could the present state of things 
be traced to the old Government? If his 
noble Friend had realy been in Italy for 
five months, and had read any other papers 
than those under the special patronage of 
the Piedmontese Government, how was it 
that he had heard no charges of malad- 
ministration and corruption made against 
the great functionaries? He was, indeed, 
surprised to hear the Secretary of State 
refer again to the old story of the “ cap of 
silence,’ as if its application at any time 


The Marquess of Normanby 
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within the prisons of Sicily had not been 
distinctly disproved, and deserved the ridi- 
cule attached to the elaborate charge. A 
woodcut of this cap had headed an article 
in a Ministerial paper, calling upon the 
electors on the day of the dissolution in 
1857 to support a Government which 
alone prevented the use of such instru- 
ments of torture. It turned out that that 
engraving was @ facsimile of one which 
had appeared in a report on English 
prison discipline made by French com- 
missioners sent over by Louis Philippe, 
That cap of silence was invented not at 
Palermo, but at Manchester; and not for 
the purpose of suppressing Italian patriots, 
but for putting a eheck on the eloquence 
of such of the Lancashire witches as had 
the misfortune to be in prison. 

Toe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
did not know, nor did he believe, that the 
Piedmontese army in Southern Italy had 
suffered to the extent described by the 
noble Marquess in their contests with the 
brigands. 


Motion agreed to. 


GAME LAW AMENDMENT (No. 2) BILL. 
[BILL NO. 158,] COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clause 1 (Constables may apprehend 
without Warrant in certain Cases). 

Lord POLWARTH moved to strike 
out the word ‘ England’’ and to insert 
the words ‘‘Great Britain’’ thereby ex- 
tending the operation of the Act to Scot- 
land. 

Tue Eant or DERBY opposed the 
Amendment. It was most desirable to 
restrict the Bill to the simple object it 
had in view, namely, the suppression of 
gangs of armed night poachers. It might 
endanger the Bill in the other House if it 
were made into a measure for increasing 
the stringency of the Game Laws. 

Tne Eart or CLANCARTY moved 
after the words ‘‘ Great Britain,” to add 
the words *‘and Ireland,” so that the Act 
should extend to the whole United King- 
dom. 


After short discussion, the Question 
being put to omit ‘‘ England” and insert 
‘*Great Britain and Ireland,” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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.Tuz Eart or STRADBROKE then 
moved to add a clause inflicting a penalty 
on any person who should buy eggs of 
game from any person other than the 
owner of the soil on which the eggs are 
laid or a person duly licensed to sell 


game. 
On Question, Resolved in the Negative. 


The Bill then passed through the Com- 
mittee, with numerous Amendments. 


Report of Amendments to be received 
To-morrow [Bill No. 164}. 


COURTS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
BILL—[Bitt No. 153.] 
THIRD READING. BILL PASSED. 

Bill read 3° (according to Order). 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE said, that 
the Bill as it stood would give the Estab- 
lished Chureh of Scotland a power of sum- 
moning witnesses which it had never be- 
fore possessed ; and he believed that such 
a measure would create a great deal of 
ill-feeling in that country. He therefore 
moved to insert after Clause 4, a clause 
that no person should be compelled to give 
evidence or produce any documents before 
the Courts of the Established Chureh of 
Scotland, unless he be'in communion with 
that Church. 

Lorp BELHAVEN said, he could not 
accede to the proviso, as it was most in- 
quisitorial. 

THe Marquess or BREADALBANE 
said, he was opposed both to the proviso 
and the Bill, A more impolitie measure 
had never been introduced. One clause 
provided, that if a libel were brought 
against a clergyman, he was to be deposed 
until his case was heard. This was a 
most unjust provision. Ie trusted the 
Bill would be thrown out in the other 
House. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL supported the 
Bill, the necessity for which he said was 
demanded by the fact, that if the minister 
ofa Scotch parish was guilty of mincon- 
duct which justified his suspension, he 
could not, owing to the long and tedious 
process which had to be gone through, be 
judicially silenced for perhaps two years. 
The Bill, however, declared that the 
Church Court had the power to prevent 
such a man discharging his functions as 
a clergyman pending the result of the 
legal inquiry. 
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On Question, Whether the said Clause 
be there inserted? Resolved in the Nega- 
tive. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, July 7, 1862. 
Mixores.J—Pusiic Brus.—l° Highland Roads 
and Bridges; Savings Banks (Ireland) ; Divorce 

Court ; Indemnity. 
2° Turnpike Acts Continuance ; Turnpike Trusts 
Arrangements ; Duchy of Cornwall Lands (Com- 


pletion of Arrangements). 
8° Poor Relief (Ireland) (No. 2). 


JOURNEYMEN BAKERS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, When a Report may be ex- 
pected from Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, 
who was appointed in July, 1861, a Com- 
missioner to inquire into the complaints of 
the Journeymen Bakers of London; and 
whether it will be or is intended to extend 
the inquiry as promised, if required, to 
Scotland and Ireland ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that Mr. 
Tremenheere’s Report had been received 
by the Government on Friday last, and 
would be in the printers’ hands imme- 
diately. The Government proposed to 
extend the inquiry to other places if it 
should be necessary; but the facts were 
so similar that it was probable that those 
interested in the matter, upon receiving 
the Report, would not think further in- 
quiry necessary. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA—MOSQUES AND 
fiINDOO TEMPLES.—QUESTION, 


Mr. KINNAIRD said, he would beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India, 
What has been done by the Government 
of India, in pursuance of Lord Stanley’s 
Despatch of the 24th day of February, 
1859, on the subject of rescinding certain 
Laws now in force in India which connect 
the Government of India with the special 
care of Lands belongivg to Mohammedan 
Mosques and Hindoo Temples? 
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Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that no al- 
teration had actually been made in the 
Laws referred to by the hon. Gentleman, 
though two Bills had been introduced into 
the Governor General’s Council on the sub- 
ject, one of which was under consideration. 


STEAM PACKET PIER AT HOLYHEAD. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
When it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to proceed with the works on the 
Steam Packet Pier at Holyhead, for which 
money has been voted by Parliament this 
Session ? 

Lorp CLARENCE PAGET said, it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to proceed at once with the works at Holy- 
head, that is to say, with the strengthening 
of the pier and putting the roof upon it. 
The Government thought it due to the 
passengers, both to and from Ireland, that 
the work should be at once taken in hand 
without waiting for the conclusion of the 
negotiations between the London and 
North-Western and the Dublin Steam 
Packet Companies. He hoped, when the 
pier was completed, that the packets would 
keep their time. 


“FOREIGN PAPER.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ASPINALL TURNER said, he 
would beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether (seeing by the 
Return recently made that the quantity 
of Foreign Paper imported is far more 
important than the quantity of Rags im- 
ported, or the quantity of Paper exported, 
both of which appear in the Returns of 
Trade and Navigation) he will order that 
in future the quantity of Foreign Paper 
imported shall appear in the usual monthly 
Returns ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, the list 
of articles enumerated in the monthly Re- 
turns was revised every year, and, should 
the quantity of foreign paper imported 
continue to be as large as at present, it 
would be specified in the Returns. For 
the last few months the importation of 
foreign paper had been very fluctuating, 
being in one month only 2,000 ecwt., and 
in another 38,000 cwt. It was difficult at 
present to decide whether it was of suffi- 
cient importance to take its place among 
the principal articlesimported. But if the 
importation continued at its present rate, 

Mr. Kinnaird 
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it would be included in the Returns in 
future. 


CHAPLAINCY OF THE YOUGHAL UNION, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. BUTT said, he rose to ask the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, When the 
Returns relative to the Chaplaincy of the 
Youghal Union, ordered by this House on 
the 6th day of June, renewing a similar 
order of last Session, will be laid upon the 
table of the House? 

Sir ROBERT PEEL said, the Return 
was a very voluminous one; but the Poor 
Law Commission stated that it was in 
course of preparation, and would be ready 
to be laid on the table in about a fort- 
night. 


LAND TENURE—INDIA.—QUESTION, 


Mr. SMOLLETT said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther any Resolution has recently been 
taken to introduce a permanent settlement 
of Land in India; and, if so, whether he 
will be prepared to lay upon the table of 
the House Copy of the Instructions for- 
warded to the Governor General for that 
purpose; and, if he is prepared to fixa 
day for introducing his annual Statement 
on Indian Finance ? 

Sr CHARLES WOOD: Sir, when the 
hon. Gentleman brought to my notice some 
time ago the question of the permanent 
settlement of Land in India, I was not 
able to give an answer on the subject, 
inasmuch as it was under the consideration 
of the Indian Council. I am now happy 
to state that they have come to the con- 
clusion to which the hon. Gentleman came 
long before—that it would be for the 
benefit of India that the system of perma- 
nent settlement of Land should be gradu- 
ally introduced. I shall be happy to lay 
on the table the papers on the subject. 
With reference to the second question, I 
hope to be able to make the Indian finan- 
cial statement on Monday next. 


IRISH BUSINESS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. SCULLY said, that as he saw the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in his place, he wished to ask 
him a question in reference to the Irish 
business before Parliament, and more es- 
pecially with respect to the Bills which 
appeared on the paper for that evening. 
With a view to put himself in order, he 
would conclude by moving the adjourn- 
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ment of the House. The matter was a 
very important one, not only as regarded 
the convenience of the Irish Members, 
but also as regarded the conduct of the 
Irish business. He hoped that the Eng- 
lish Members, who were anxious to get 
to the Thames Embankment Bill, would 
allow him a few moments for a matter of 
great interest to Ireland. He wanted to 
know distinctly and unequivocally from 
the right hon. Baronet what he intended 
to do with the four important Irish Bills 
which appeared upon the paper for that 
night, and which he had observed upon 
many papers—a fact which had brought 
down the Irish Members night after night 
to their extreme inconvenience and posi- 
tive physical injury. The Bills he alluded 
to were the Markets and Fairs Bill, the 
Weights and Measures (Ireland) Bill, the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill, and the 
County Surveyors Bill. The Markets 
and Fairs Bill had been constantly set 
down. It wasoriginally brought on upon 
the 1st of May, contrary to what he con- 
ceived to have been the understanding, at 
a time when several Irish Members were 
absent, and on the day when the Great 
Exhibition was opened. Since then it 
had appeared, re-appeared, and disappear- 
ed, only to appear. again. He did not 
complain of its being put down for that 
night; but what he wanted to know was, 
would it be brought on, or was it in- 
tended that there should be any result 
from it being put down? It might be 
great sport to the right hon. Baronet, who 
lived hard by, who could postpone it, and 
who knew at any hour of the evening 
whether he intended to bring it on, but 
who never communicated, directly or in- 
directly, anything that could be relied 
on to any one on that side of the House. 
It was out of courtesy to the right hon. 
Baronet that he took the course he was 
now about to adopt, and which he admit- 
ted was an unusual one. The Irish Mem- 
bers had remained in attendance in the 
House so long, night and day, that some 
of them had succumbed to it, and had re- 
turned to Ireland. He (Mr. Scully) had 
given notice of his intention to have the 
Markets and Fairs Bill re-committed, and 
it was important to know what were the 
bond fide intentions of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet with respect to that Bill. He had 
told them frequently during the last week 
that it was his wish to proceed with it, 
and he had placed on the paper certain 
Amendments which he wished to intro- 
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duce into it. The Weights and Measures 

Bill was an extraordinary and mischievous 

attempt at legislation. It appeared by 

the paper that there were notices to take 

certain clauses out of the Markets and 

Fairs Bill, and insert them in the Weights 

and Measures Bill. [ Cries of “ Order!” 

and ‘Chair!’ ] He appealed to hon. 

Gentlemen to allow him to proceed, and 

he would go at once to what occurred on 

Friday night, or, more properly, at an 

early hour on Saturday morning. He was, 

of course, also limited in speaking of this 
subject by the rules of the House, and he 

would be the last person in the House to 
violate any of its rules or orders. This was 
the first time he had availed himself of the 
privileges given by those rules to make a 
statement of this description, and he would 
not do so but that the circumstances were 
extraordinary and unusual. [‘‘ Order !’’] 
He was quite at liberty to refer to what oc- 
curred, although, as he was aware, he could 
not quote the precise statements made by 
the right hon. Baronet. The sitting of 
Friday was the very longest of the present 
Session. They had a day sitting, commenc- 
ing at twelve o’clock, and by the records of 
the House it appeared that they sat until 
a quarter to three o’clock; in fact, they 
sat continuously twelve hours and three 
quarters. At half-past two o’clock in the 
morning attempts, and successful attempts, 
were made by the opposite side of the 
House to alter an important clause in the 
Poor Law Bill, which had been adopted 
after two or three months of discussion. 
That attempt was made in the absence of 
hon. Members who took a deep interest in 
the subject, and decisions were come too 
which could not be altered while the Bill 
remained in that House. At the sitting 
on the 29th of May, a very important 
question arose as to retaining the words 
“or otherwise.” A long debate took 
place on that occasion, and the words ob- 
jected to were ordered to be retained, 
by 125 to 76, ina very full House for a 
morning sitting. That was a very em- 
phatic expression of opinion; but, not- 
withstanding the decision so arrived at, it 
was on Friday night, or Saturday morning 
last, suddenly, and by surprise—although, 
perhaps, not to the surprise of the right 
hon. Baronet—reversed, after a rambling 
discussion of a few minutes, by a majority 
of six. This was a matter which con- 
cerned not merely Ireland — which was 
more immediately affected by the decision 
—but also the whole conduct of business 
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in the House ; because, if it were to be set 
up as a precedent, the decision of any ma- 
jority of the House might be reversed at 
three o’clock in the morning by a minority 
taking advantage of an accidental oppor- 
tunity for doing mischief. The right hon. 
Baronet was, in his opinion, to some ex- 
tent responsible for what had been done 
on Friday night, because he should have 
protested against the attempt of a minority 
opposite to obtain an accidental triumph. 
On the 20th of June, the Committee on 
the Poor Relief Bill passed a clause limit- 
ing the number of proxies to be held by a 
single individual to ten; but at daybreak 
on the morning of the 5th of July the 
minority, who had been defeated on the 
20th of June, succeeded by a surprise in 
getting the word “ten” struck out, and 
“twenty” inserted instead. He submitted 
that this was a matter which affected the 
general conduct of the business of the 
House. It all arose, as he could show, 
out of the horrid mode in which the Irish 
business was conducted. On Tuesday last 
there was a morning sitting for Irish 
business only—the business on the paper 
being the Poor Relief Bill. There were 
other Bills for the evening sitting, includ- 
ing the Weights and Measures Bill, the 
Markets and Fairs Bill, the Births and 
Deaths Registration Bill, and the County 
Surveyors Bill. On Thursday the Poor 
Relief Bill and the County Surveyors 
Bill were again on the paper; but no- 
thing was done with them, although 
the Irish Members were watching them 
for twelve hours and a half. On Friday, 
at the day sitting, the Irish Members 
were kept in attendance, waiting for the 
Drainage Bill, which was now a Govern- 
ment measure, because they had entered 
into a compromise with the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Limerick (Colonel Dick- 
son), and had consented to take up the 
Bill on consideration of the important 
Motion on the subject of the Irish Con- 
stabulary having been withdrawn. The 
Fisheries Bill was on the paper for the 
evening sitting, but no progress was made 
with either measure. There were no 
fewer than fifteen Government Bills, none 
of which, with the exception of the Poor 
Relief Bill, were of public advantage. 
There were, in addition, seventeen other 
Irish Bills promoted by private Members, 
some of which were good and some bad. 
The Peace Preservation Bill was a most 
mischievous measure of the Government. 
This Bill, together with the Summary 


Mr. Scully 
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Jurisdiction Bill and the Unlawful Oaths 
Bill, had become law. There was, 
then, the Assurances Registration Bill, 
the Births and Deaths Registration Bil] 
(which proposed to make policemen regis- 
trars), the Bastardy Bill, the Poor Law 
Officers Superannuation Bill, the County 
Surveyors Bill—a useless measure, the ob- 
ject of which seemed to be to transfer the 
examination of surveyors to London—the 
Weights and Measures Bill, the Fairs and 
Markets Bill, and the Poor Removal Bill. 
Among the seventeen Bills in the hands 
of private Members were the Marriages 
Bill of the hon. and learned Member for 
Belfast (Sir Hugh Cairns), the Donations 
and Bequests Bill of the hon. Member for 
Waterford—a Bill which had also been 
taken up by the Government—the Grand 
Jury Secretaries Bill, which was with- 
drawn ; the Land Debentures Bill, which 
had been upset by the Chief Secretary 
having gone over to the Opposition side 
of the House, where he wished the right 
hon. Baronet had stopped ; the Debentures 
on Land Bill, which was as like the Land 
Debentures Bill as live fish was to fish 
alive; the Drainage Bill, the Fisheries 
Bill of Mr. Hennessy, the Elections for 
Counties Bill, and the Bills of Exchange 
Bill, brought in by one of the hon. Members 
for the City of Dublin; the Chancery Regu- 
lation Bill, the Tralee Savings Bank Bill, 
the Irish Barristers Bill, and one or two 
others. In consequence of the necessity of 
attending to this mass of business, he had 
been obliged to give up all English business. 
His whole time was taken up, in fact, in 
endeavouring to obstruct dangerous legis- 
lation. He hoped the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland would 
confine his attempts at legislation to the 
Poor Removal Bil! and to the better por- 
tion of the Fairs and Markets Bill. In 
his opinion the right hon. Baronet was the 
wrong person in the wrong place. He 
thought he should transfer his talents to 
some other place, where they would be 
more appreciated. During the last thirty 
years there had been seventeen Chief 
Secretaries. They were all still alive, and 
he hoped that so far the right hon. Baro- 
net would follow their example, and live 
a long time too. He, however, hoped that 
the noble Lord who had thrust the right 
hon. Baronet upon the country would re- 
move him again. The noble Lord gave 
him, and perhaps the noble Lord would 
take him away. In that event, the right 
hon. Baronet would be entitled to com- 
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pensation for all he had gone through, 
and therefore he hoped he would be ele- 
vated to the rank of Baron Tamworth, 
or, perhaps, to the more appropriate 
distinction of Earl of Donnybrook. He 
(Mr. Scully) had attended in his place 
night after night, at the risk of his life. 
If he had not the constitution of half-a- 
dozen individuals, he would have had to 
follow the example of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Mallow (Mr. Longfield), 
and obtain leave of absence for the rest of 
the Session. The noble Lord at the head 
of the Government generally made his ap- 
pointments with much tact, but why he 
sent the right hon. Baronet to Ireland was 
a profound mystery. The fact was, that 
the Chief Secretary had set the whole 
country in a flame. He (Mr. Scully) 
dreaded the coming recess, when the right 
hon. Baronet would have uninterrupted 

ssession of Ireland, and could carry on 
is proceedings without any Parliamentary 
control. Let the right hon. Baronet make 
himself scarce in Ireland, and he would 
have his (Mr. Scully’s) best wishes. He 
could not deny that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had great natural talents; and if 
he turned his abilities in another direc- 
tion, he would succeed better; but he was 


not the man to judge of the wants, wishes, 
and feelings of the people of Ireland. It 
was with regret he found himself obliged 
to make a statement of this nature, and he 
only did so on the promptings of urgent 


duty. He had never done so before, and 
he hoped he would never have to do so 
again. ‘To put himself in order, he now 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Srr ROBERT PEEL said, he was al- 
ready obliged to his hon. and learned 
Friend for his great courtesy towards him, 
and for the unequivocal terms in which he 
was good enough to refer to him in con- 
nection with his official duties during the 
present Session of Parliament. He (Sir 
Robert Peel), however, did not think that 
the House generally, or the other hon. 
Members from Ireland, would coincide in 
the opinion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, that he had manifested any inten- 
tion of proceeding unfairly with the Irish 
business he had introduced. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been kept to a 
late hour at night waiting for those mea- 
sures to be brought on, he did not suffer 
that inconvenience alone. He (Sir Robert 
Peel) was also a sufferer in that respect, 
having been also compelled, night after 
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night, to remain until a late hour in order 
to advance business as far as possible. No 
doubt a great number of changes in the 
office of Irish Secretary had taken place 
within the last: half century, and therefore 
if the same system were to continue his 
tenure of office would indeed be short. He 
wished he could say the same thing of the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork. If 
that were the case, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s tenure of office would certain- 
ly expire at the end of the Session, and 
that House would not have the pleasure of 
seeing him in the next Session. Now, in 
reference to the Bills upon the Paper. 
The Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill, he trusted, 
would receive a third reading that night. 
The County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill was 
a measure of great importance, and one 
which was much wanted in Ireland. [Mr. 
Scutty: No, no!] The Fairs and Markets 
(Ireland) Bill, he had at one time thought 
would be passed this Session. It was a 
measure which had been much discussed, 
and one which would work a great deal 
of good in Ireland. He, however, did not 
now think it possible to pass it through 
Parliament this Session, but there were 
two principles contained in the Bill which 
he hoped would be adopted by the House 
in another form. Those principles were 
the establishment of a uniform standard 
of weights and measures in Ireland, and 
the abolition of the charges for weighing 
in the markets. He proposed to intro- 
duce two clauses bearing upon both points 
in the Weights and Measures (Ireland) 
Bill. The adoption of two such principles 
would, he thought, prove of the greatest 
advantage to the small farmers in Ireland 
as well as to all other persons interested in 
the matter. He therefore proposed to drop 
the Fairs and Markets (Ireland) Bill—a 
step, he confessed, he took with the great- 
est reluctance. He did not think it would 
be possible to proceed that night with the 
Weights and Measures (Ireland) Bill, but 
he hoped he would be able to proceed 
with the County Surveyors (Ireland) Bill 
after the Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill was 
disposed of, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


THE STAFFORDSHIRE MILITIA. 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he rose to ask 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has any objection to produce a Copy of 
the Resignation of Nicholas C. Whyte, 
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Surgeon of the 2nd King’s Own Stafford- 
shire Regiment of Militia, whose resigna- 
tion appeared gazetted in the London Ga- 
zette of 20th of May last, and whose suc- 
cessor has been gazetted on the same date 
to the vacancy alleged to be created by 
said resignation ? 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS replied, that 
Mr. Whyte, late Assistant Surgeon in the 
Staffordshire Militia, was removed by the 
Secretary for War, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
He did not resign, but was removed from 
his position ; and it was therefore impos- 
sible to produce his resignation. It was 
the duty of the Clerk of the Peace to in- 
sert notices of this description in the Ga- 
zette, and either through an inadvertence 
on the part of that officer or an error of 
the press, it was incorrectly stated that 
Mr. Whyte had resigned. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he wished to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would have any objection to produce the 
Correspondence relating to the removal of 
Mr. Whyte? 

Str GEORGE LEWIS said, that if the 
hon. Member would specify the docu- 
ments he wanted, he should be glad to 
consider whether they could be laid on 
the table. 


BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
wished to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, Whether this Bill, which stood 
last on the Paper for that night, was a Go- 
vernment measure, and when he proposes 
to move the second reading? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that 
although he had been asked to take 
charge of this Bill, it was not to be re- 
garded as a Government measure. He 
had been given to understand that the 
Bill had received the assent of all parties, 
and as it had already passed through the 
other House, he had undertaken to see that 
it should be duly considered. He had no 
objection to postpone the Motion for the 
second reading until Thursday next. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he wanted the 
right hon. Gentleman to explain what he 
meant by ‘‘all parties,” for most assuredly 
the working men had not given their as- 
sent to the Bill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he had 
been informed that the measure had re- 
ceived the assent of all parties con- 
cerned. 


Mr. Maguire 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to ask the First Commissioner of Works, 
The cause of the delay in presenting the 
Report .of the Commissioners on the 
Embankment of the Surrey side of the 
Thames ? 

Mr. COWPER said, he was authorized 
to state that the delay complained of 
would not be further prolonged. The 
Commissioners had nearly completed their 
Report, and expected to be able to present 
it very shortly. 


THAMES EMBANKMENT BILL. 
[BILL NO. 162.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 
House in Committee. 


Clause 34 (Plans and Elevations of 
Buildings fronting River to be submitted 
to First Commissioner of Works). 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS moved that 
that clause be struck out. The Committee 
were, perhaps, aware that this Clause 
did not appear in the original draft of 
the Bill, and was only carried in the 
Select Committee by a majority of one. 
He objected to it on principle. It con- 
tained a principle utterly opposed to that 
which had hitherto guided Parliament in 
dealing with measures connected with 
other departments of the State. Parlia- 
ment had wisely sought to establish re- 
sponsibility by concentrating authority. 
The present clause, however, proposed to 
give the First Commissioner of Works 
power over the Metropolitan Board in re- 
lation to certain works connected with 
the proposed embankment. That was a 
species of double government or authority 
which Parliament had abolished in refe- 
rence to the War Department, with re- 
spect to India, and in other departments. 
He was sorry to differ with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
K. Seymer), who was its author, as to the 
merits of thisclause. To say the least of it, 
it would establish a principle which would 
necessarily place the First Commissioner of 
Public Works, in an invidious position. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
were charged with the execution of a most 
gigantic undertaking, were nevertheless 
to be held incompetent to decide upon the 
colour of the seat, or the design of the 
drinking fountains to be placed on the line 
of embankment. Now, in his opinion, 
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the Board were much more likely to study 
the public taste than any gentleman filling 
the office of Chief Commissioner, whose 
interference in such matters would very 
robably be viewed as vexatious and incon- 
venient. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
was now intrusted with the execution of 
some of the largest and most important en- 
gineering works of modern times. Upon 
what grounds, then, should it be controlled 
in carrying out the embellishments of the 
intended embankment by the unnecessary 
interference of the First Commissioner. 
He contended that nothing had been done 
by the Metropolitan Board since they had 
been enabled by the Legislature to proceed 
with the most important engineering work 
of modern times to warrant the suspicion 
that in carrying out the Thames Embank- 
ment they would propose anything in the 
way of ornament which would necessarily 
subject them to the vexatious interference 
of the First Commissioner. It was im- 
possible to say that they had not fully and 
satisfactorily discharged the great duties 
intrusted to them, and it was too bad to 
assume that they were unequal to the or- 
namentation, however slight, of the few 
miles of cmbankment which they were to 
be called upon to construct out of metro- 


politan funds, and for which they were to 


be held responsible. But the clause was 
not only against all principle—it was also 
against all experience. The veto imposed 
upon the Metropolitan Board in 1855 pro- 
» duced nothing but ill-will, jealousy, liti- 
gation, controversy, and failure; and in 
1858 Parliament was obliged to abolish it, 
though not before it had cost the public 
some £12,000 or £13,000. Sinceits abo- 
lition the Metropolitan Board had done its 
work well and satisfactorily. He objected 
to the clause, moreover, because it was 
in direct antagonism with the preamble, 
which declared the expediency of intrust- 
ing the Metropolitan Board with the exe- 
cution of the proposed embankment and 
all the works connected with it. The 
preamble, in effect, stated that it was ex- 
pedient the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should be empowered to form a certain 
embankment on the Thames from Black- 
friars Bridge to Westminster Bridge. 
Under the 35th clause a lessee was com- 
pelled, most properly, to obtain the sanction 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works to the 
plans of any building he might propose to 
crect. But under the joint operation of 
the two clauses, the 34th and the 35th, an 
unfortunate lessee must obtain the double 
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sanction, first of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and secondly of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works. One might sanction, the 
other might refuse, and thus there might 
be a conflicting authority, which might 
lead to confusion, delay, and expense, 
which might prevent the progress of the 
works for years. He protested against 
this kind of piecemeal legislation; and, 
however it might have been some years 
ago, he thought there was nothing in the 
present circumstances of the metropolis to 
justify the House of Commons in frittering 
away responsibility or in imposing a vexa- 
tious restraint on the fair action of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, whose 
members, whether elected by the best 
constituency or not, were the legitimate 
representatives of the taxpayers of the 
metropolis, who were carrying out and 
paying for a great metropolitan improve- 
ment. He begged to move the omission 
of that clause. 

Lorp FERMOY entirely concurred in 
what had been stated by the noble Lord 
opposite. He could not be a party to this 
clause, either in the sense of passing an 
indirect censure upon the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, or for more substantial 
reasons. The works were to be carried 
on by funds supplied by the coal and wine 
duties. If the land reclaimed from the 
river were saddled by too many condi- 
tions, its value would be proportionately 
reduced, because persons proposing to be- 
come lessees would take this into account, 
and offer a smaller sum. He congratu- 
lated the noble Lord opposite on his able 
and fair vindication of the character of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works as a re- 
presentative body, and he hoped that the 
First Commissioner of Works would get 
up in his place and inform the Committee 
that in his opinion the matter might be 
safely left in the hands of the body 
which had so far successfully carried out 
the stupendous works connected with the 
drainage of the metropolis, and with so 
little unpopularity among those who had 
to defray the expense. 

Mr. KER SEYMER begged permission 
to clear the First Commissioner from all 
participation in the introduction of this 
clause. When the Bill was referred to the 
Select Committee, he (Mr. Ker Seymer) 
went carefully over it, and arrived at the 
conclusion that some such clause was ne- 
cessary. He therefore proposed it for the 
adoption of the Committee; and though 
he was sorry to be opposed by one who 
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spoke on these matters with the authority 
of the noble Lord, he had not been con- 
vinced by his arguments, and should 
therefore now take the sense of the Com- 
mittee on its retention. He must add, 
however, that when he first introduced the 
clause, it was with no wish to disparage 
the character or the usefulness of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, or to in- 
terfere vexatiously with their functions. 
He thought that this was an exceptional 
case, quite unusual, quite different, and 
quite distinct from the operations which 
generally fell under the control of that 
body. There were three objects in view 
—namely, a proper place for the low- 
level sewer, improved communication, and 
the ornamentation of the metropolis. The 
first two objects fell legitimately within 
the control of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; the last should, he thought, be 
brought under the control of the Govern- 
ment and the House. He did not think 
that the Metropolitan Board had any cause 
to complain, seeing that the works were 
not, in fact, to be completed from funds 
raised from the ratepayers, but from 
the funds provided by the coal and wine 
duties. Every man, therefore, who order- 
ed his wine of a London wine merchant 
contributed in some degree to the fund. 
He thought the men of taste were dan- 
gerous; but there was a class still more 
dangerous, and that was the men of no 
taste. He thought the men of no taste 
quite as expensive as the men of taste, 
and more dangerous. He therefore trusted 
that the clause would be assented to by 
the Committee. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, this was 
almost the only point upon which he had 
ventured to differ from his hon. Friend 
(Mr. K. Seymer) in the Committee. With 
regard to the absence of any opposition to 
the clause in the Committee by the counsel 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works, it 
arose from the feeling, that as the First 
Commissioner of Works was Chairman of 
the Committee, it was rather a delicate 
thing to oppose his having the veto given 
him by the clause. For his own part, 
he regretted that the clause was not 
opposed by the counsel for the Board, 
because, had it been, he believed the 
clause would never have received their 
sanction. He thanked the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord J. Manners) for the manner 
in which he had brought the question for- 
ward. It came much better from his noble 
Friend than from any metropolitan Mem- 


Mr. Ker Seymer 
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ber. With respect to this question, the 
House of Commons had year after year 
decided that it would not contribute any. 
thing towards the improvement of the me. 
tropolis out of the Consolidated Fund: the 
works were therefore to be constructed by 
funds raised upon the metropolis by the 
wine and coal duties; and though it might 
be true that every one who ordered wine 
from a London wine merchant did to that 
extent contribute, yet the wine duties 
formed a very small portion indeed. The 
great bulk of the fund was raised by the 
coal dues, and was therefore directly con- 
tributed by the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis represented by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. Besides this argument 
for giving that Board full and final control 
over the works, he (Sir J. Shelley) object- 
ed to giving a veto to the First Commis- 
missioner, for the reason that Governments 
in this country were not very long-lived, 
and each First Commissioner would have 
his own taste in architecture; so that they 
would be able by the difference in style to 
tell when an admirer of the Gothic style 
was in office, and when an advocate of the 
Italian exercised the veto. He trusted that 
the House would support the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. He would put it to 
the Members for any large city or borough, 
such as Liverpool, Manchester, or Bir- 
mingham, how they would like such a 
proposal as that contained in this clause— 
namely, to give the First Commissioner of 
Works control over any local improve- 
ments made from local funds. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he enter- 
tained no very high opinion either of the 
Board of Works or of the Metropolitan 
Board so far as related to questions of 
economy or taste. The proposal under 
discussion was, he might add, simply one 
to saddle the citizens of London with the 
payment of a certain amount of money 
which the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioncx was to be at liberty to spend 
—a proposal to which, as one who lived 
principally in the metropolis, he for one 
decidedly objected. It was, in his opinion, 
quite an alarming power with which to 
invest the right hon. Gentleman at the 
expense of the coal-consumers of this large 
city, to say that he should be able to put 
his veto on works of utility merely because 
they did not suit his own particular arehi- 
tectural views. What, he should like to 
know, would the hon. Members for Man- 
chester or Birmingham think of such @ 
scheme if it were proposed to give it effect 
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in the case of their constituents? For his 
own part, he must confess that after the 
speeches which he had heard that evening 
his distrust in ‘ men of taste ’’ was greater 
than ever, inasmuch as it was gravely con- 
tended that the question before the Com- 
mittee was not to be regarded as one of 
money. He knew how terribly the London 
or suffered in winter from the want of 
coal, the price of which was greatly en- 
hanced to them by this duty. During the 
last winter the poor were paying at the 
rate of 35s. per ton for coal, when the 
highest price in the market was 24s.; and 
he could not therefore agree to inflict a 
burden on every poor man’s hearth in order 
to enable a First Commissioner of Works 
to indulge in his architectural caprices. 
Mr. COWPER thought the noble Lord’s 
anxious appeal on behalf of economy was 
particularly misplaced, inasmuch as that 
question was not in any degree involved in 
this clause. He did not himself propose the 
clause, but he listened most attentively to 
the debate in Select Committee upon it, 
and he felt that the arguments of the 
hon, Member for Dorsetshire were con- 
clusive for inserting the clause in the Bill. 
The object of the clause was to secure 
some unity of design and harmonious ar- 


rangement in the buildings that were here- 


after to face the Thames. Those who 
compared London with the more splendid 
Continental capitals would see that the 
great defect of our streets—especially of our 
older streets—was that they were not built 
on any general plan, but were left to the 
individual caprice of the owners of separate 
houses. A small house, for example, was 
found standing between two very tall ones, 
or a stuccoed house between two brick 
ones. They were not in a style which 
any variety could render picturesque, and 
their irregularities prevented the broad 
architectural effect which plain houses 


might produce when symmetrically ar- | 


ranged on a general plan. This clause 
was intended to remedy that defect, and 
would not make buildings any more ex- 
pensive. The embankment, which was to 
be 100 feet wide, would be one of the 
great features of London. On the one 
side of the proposed quay would lie the 
river which was the pride of England, 
and on the other there would be a consi- 
derable extent of ornamental ground, and 
in some parts rows of houses, in ter- 
races or streets. He thought it essential 
to the general architectural effect that 
those houses should be erected on some 
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harmonious plan, and should not be left 
to the fancies of individuals. The noble 
Lord had spoken as if the First Commis- 
sioner of Works would have the power of 
preparing the plans for these houses. That 
was not 80; the clause simply directed that 
the plans and elevations should be sent 
to him, and he would have the power of 
vetoing them within a month. He did 
not think the individual opinion of any 
First Commissioner of Works would be 
paramount in the matter, for they had 
daily experience of the fact that that 
Minister was responsible to that House in 
regard to such proceedings. Practically, 
therefore, this veto would be given to that 
House. The First Commissioner of Works 
would take the advice of competent arehi- 
tects, and the mere fact of the existence of 
the veto would probably insure that the 
whole block of houses should be erected 
on some general plan. The noble Lord 
seemed to forget that one great advantage 
of our constitutional system was, that it 
left no power or authority in the country 
without a check. Municipal corporations 
could not raise a loan without the sanction 
of the Treasury ; and he did not think it 
would be any disparagement of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works that it should be 
subject to this veto. If he were to study 
his own individual convenience as First 
Commissioner of Works, he should be in- 
clined to follow the laissez faire policy of 
the noble Lord (Lord John Manners), who 
in 1858 surrendered the control which the 
law then gave him over the main drainage 
of the metropolis. It was certainly no 
agreeable or pleasant thing for a person 
who filled the office of First Commissioner 
to be intrusted with any power or duty 
which was likely to bring him in collision 
with any Members who represented the 
metropolis. If he thought that such ao 
| power would bring him in direct collision 
with the hon. Members for Westminster 
'and the Tower Hamlets, who were always 
/ready to oppose and obstruct any scheme 
introduced by the Government for the bene- 
fit and improvement of the metropolis, he 
certainly would not for a momént desire to 
possess that power, and especially when he 
remembered how during the last few days 
the hon. Member for Westminster (Sir J. 
Shelley) had seized upon every careless 
word or trifling act of his in order to found 
upon it some accusation against him. He 
utterly disregarded, of course, all attacks 
made upon him in the discharge of his 
public duty ; and in supporting this clause, 
3 C2 
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as First Commissioner, he did so because 
he believed it would be beneficial to the 
metropolis. Its only object, he repeated, 
was to secure a better architectural effect 
to what he believed would be the grand- 
est and most magnificent thoroughfare in 
London. When the noble Lord (Lord R. 
Cecil) spoke about the chance of the coal 
tax being increased, he would remind him 
that the tax was already granted for ten 
years, and that the only question to be 
determined was how the money should be 
disposed of. If the money were not spent 
on this improvement, it would be on others ; 
but he thought that it could not be better 
expended than in the way proposed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD had listened with 
regret to the right hon. Gentleman’s at- 
tempt to reintroduce personalities which 
by this time he had hoped might have 
been buried and forgotten. and which were 
unworthy of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
position. He (Mr. Crawford) had voted 


against the hon. Member (Mr. Ker Seymer) 
in Committee, and he had since heard no- 
thing to induce him to alter his opinion ; 
on the contrary, he had heard a great deal 
in the speech of the First Commissioncr 
of Works to induce him to vote for the 
Amendment of the noble Lord (Lord John 


Manners). The clause proposed that no 
ground plan or elevation of the buildings 
to be erected should be adopted which had 
not for one month previous been submitted 
for the approval of the First Commissioner 
of Works. The clause did not say what 
was to be dune if the First Commissioner 
disapproved of the plan ; and he believed, 
that even if no disapproval were commu- 
nicated to the parties proposing tq con- 
struct these buildings, they would incur 
a certain amount of risk if they proceeded 
to build after the month had expired. The 
clause, too, he apprehended, would have 
& continuous operation ; so that, for all 
time to come, whether these buildings 
remained as frontages or not, no person 
owning land on the ground so reclaimed 
would have the power to build without 
the approval of the First Commissioner of 
Works. It was even proposed in Com- 
mittee to give the First Commissioner the 
same power in regard to the new street 
in the City of London; so that no one 
would have been able to build a new shop 
or warehouse in the new street without 
coming to the First Commissioner for his 
consent. Fortunately, that proviso had 
been abandoned in the Committee. They 
were told that this was a national ques- 


Mr. Cowper 
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tion, and that the nation took a pride in 
the beauty and magnificence of the metro. 
polis. If so, let the nation contribute to- 
wards the expense, instead of calling upon 
the consumers of coal to pay the entire 
cost of this national object. He should 
give his hearty support to the Amendment 
of the noble Lord. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS said, he should 
oppose the clause, believing that it would 
entail a very serious expense for all time 
on parties desirous of building on the river 
frontage ; and he thought the noble Lord 
(Lord John Manners) deserved the grati- 
tude of the metropolis for the course 
which he had taken in proposing the 
omission of the clause. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he should 
support the clause, for he thought the 
reasons assigned in Committee by the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker 
Seymer) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner perfectly satisfac- 
tory. The clause was, in the first in- 
stance, submitted to the counsel who 
watched the case on the part of the Me- 
tropolitan Board in the Select Commit- 
tee, and they did not object to it, but 
left the matter entirely in the hands of 
the Committee. He should be sorry to 
diminish the power of local self-govern- 
ment by removing from the Metropolitan 
Board any duty that properly belonged to 
them; but the present case was one of 
an exceptional character, and it would be 
a thousand pities if the opportunity should 
be lost of rendering the embankment an or- 
nament to the metropolis, and preventing 
the frontage of the river being destroyed 
and disgraced by some monstrous erection 
or other. The clause could not be pro- 
ductive of any greatly-increased expense, 
because the greater portion of the re- 
claimed land would be appropriated to 
public purposes, and would not be built 
upon. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE thought 
this was a most unconstitutional clause, 
for it gave a power to a Government 
Department which had never been dele- 
gated by the House on any previous oc- 
casion. He could not give his assent to 
the views which had been expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works on what the right 
hon. Gentleman called the architectural 
beauties of the plan, Questions would 
be constantly asked in the House about 
the shape of every chimney that might 
be built if the First Commissioner were 
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to be made the arbiter. He hoped the! one great mass, and to make them look 
Committee would reject the clause. ‘like one great palace. I think, therefore, 
Mr. TITE said, the Metropolitan Board | there should be some controlling authority 
had not a the w+ ome =o ae | to aewe a " yore: 4 “=e this ay 
ing any reflection on them, but simply as /| race should not be one high and one low, 
eee of business. They thought ‘he | but that they should be te uniformity 
arrangement which it would sanction ajof character. It sems to me that this 
very undesirable one, but they were ad- | clause would secure unity of plan and con- 
yised not to oppose it. His own opinion | sistency of purpose. The Metropolitan 
was, that the less interference with the Board of Works, in letting the ground, 
free action of individual speculators, the | would probably require some security for 
better for obtaining the full value of the | uniformity of design; but they might omit 
land ; but, speaking from an architectural to do so, and this clause just interposes 
point of view, he thought the double re- | the veto of the First Commissioner for the 
sponsibility the best. The Corporation of | time being, in order to insure that the mass 
London, after clearing the approaches to | of buildings should be of a certain uniform 
eg bang — gt a we 2 plan, ~ “ * per» . the Fone 
hands oO ir Robert Smirke ; ut the | good effect. ink, therefore, tha 1¢e 
consequence was, that in the bnildings| Committee would do well to retain the 
which were subsequently erected there | clause. 
was too great sameness. They afterwards | Lorvd JOHN MANNERS said, the 
change their plan, allowing each person to | noble Lord wanted to secure unity of de- 
whom the land was parcelled out to choose | sign and consistency of purpose. Some 
his own architect, but reserving to them-| Gentlemen might consider unity of design 
l to, and the result that | good, and others bad ; but, whether good 
spp Pas P yrtion enieen that | or bad, thie pa il likely to = it 
was to be seen in Cannon Street. In the | if they permitted one board, which was tc 


new strect in the Borough the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were following precisely 
the same plan. Here, however, was to be 
a double control, which experience should 
have taught them to regard with jealousy. 
However, he should leave the question in 
the hands of the Committee. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: This ques- 
tion does not appear to me very im- 
portant, nor one in which the Government 
takes a great interest. If there is any one 
interested in its decision, it is my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of the 
Board of Works, who I think, would natu- 
rally incline to repudiate the responsibility 
which the clause would throw upon him. 
It is, however, a question of public interest 
that there should be some controlling | 
authority, in order to secure uniformity of | 
design in a block of buildings to be placed | 
in so conspicuous a position as the new 
embankment would be. We have seen | 
the advantage of this in the Regent’s| 
Park, Many people may not approve the 
different styles of architecture to be scen | 
there ; that is a matter of taste. Some, 
of it is Gothic, some Grecian, and some | 
neither Gothic nor Grecian ; but still those | 





‘commence and carry out the work, to de- 


cide, than if they permitted a fluctuating 
officer, such as the First Commissioner of 
Works, who was here to-day and away to- 
morrow, to interfere. They all knew the 
differences of taste in different Commis- 
sioners of Works, and yet the noble Lord 
would look for uniformity of design in 
leaving the decision to such officials. The 
buildings in the Regent’s Park were not 
erected by a great municipal corporation, 
who were to be interfered with at every 
turn by the executive Government of the 
day, but by one Government Department, 
who had nobody to interfere with it. They 
called in one of the great architects of the 
day, and the great scheme of building was 
carried into effect. If, therefore, the Com- 
mittee desired uniformity of plan, let them 
reject the clause and leave the responsi- 
bility to the Metropolitan Board. 

Question put, ‘* That the Clause stand 
part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 162 ; 
Noes 145: Majority 17. 

Clause agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Board may grant Building 


blocks of building are to some extent uni-| Leases of Ground not wanted for purposes 


form, and produce a good effect. It was of this Act). 

really an original thought of Mr. Nash,|; Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH said, this 
and very creditable to him, to combine a clause was objectionable, inasmuch as there 
number of separate private dwellings into, was no limit placed in reference to the 
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buildings to be erected upon the reclaimed 
land, and he thought the Metropolitan 
Board of Works should have power in all 
cases to interfere. With that view he 


would move an addition to the clause of | 
the words, ‘‘ nor on such part of the re- | 
claimed Jand as shall be within 200 feet of | 
He was afraid | 
that Somerset House, Waterloo Bridge, | 


the embankment wall.” 


and other structures would be greatly al- 


tered in their general appearance by the | 


proposed embankment along this majestic 
river, unless this restrictive power were 
given to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He wished to know how the 
embankment was to be laid out, and 
whether the landing-places and stairs 
were to be arranged without interfering 
with the navigation and the general plan 
of the embankment. 

Mr. COWPER said, it was desirable 
that all the land which was available for 
the recreation of the public along the em- 
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| tee were informed that, even at low water, 
| the bed of the river would be covered up 
| to the embankment. 


| 
| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 36 to 41 also agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Prohibition against Use of 
Locomotives along the Streets). 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE objected 
| to the clause as unnecessary and inexpe- 
‘dient. Why should they prohibit the use 
of the greatest improvement of the age— 
, Ssteam—on this new roadway? Why they 
‘should be specially excepted he could not 
{understand, and it seemed to him retro- 
| grade legislation. He begged therefore 
| to move that the clause be expunged. 
| Sm JOSEPH PAXTON thought it 
| absurd to make an exception as regarded 
| this embankment. If they had a general 
law for the metropolis prohibiting steam 


bankment should be dedicated to that locomotives to use the common roads, well 
purpose. Clause 28 made a provision with and good. 

that view in regard to the space between| Sir JOHN SHELLEY thought it was 
Cecil Street and Northumberland Street ;| very dangerous to allow locomotives to 
but he did not think the land east of Cecil | move along in crowded streets, and ad- 
Street could with advantage be so appro- | voeated the maintenance of the clause. 


priated. Where the reclaimed land amount- | Sir GEORGE LEWIS observed, there 


ed only to a narrow strip, the space must | was now a general measure applicable to 


be devoted to building purposes : his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment would prevent that. 
The Thames Conservancy Board were in- 
vested with authority to construct and 
improve all the landing-places and stairs 
on the river, and the plan which he be- 
lieved would be adopted in front of the 
embankment would be floating stages, 


which rise and fall with the flow of the | 


tide. 


been made upon the bed of the river ; 
and they were now about to take steps 


Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH complained 
of the constant encroachments that had | 


all towns as to those engines, the Home 
Secretary having power to prohibit steam 
locomotives travelling particular streets. 
He thought it best not to disturb the ge- 

‘neral law, but to leave it applicable to this 

'as to other roads, the Secretary of State 

‘having power to interfere if the public 

safety required it. 

Clause struck out. 

Clauses 43 to 45 were agreed to. 


Clause 46 (Appropriation of Thames 
Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
| Fund). 

Mr. AYRTON asked for some explana- 


which would have the effect of further | 
contracting its width by one-third. Tle | tion as to the amount of the funds which 
doubted whether the right hon. Gentleman | were available for the purposes of this Bill 
was aware of the extent to which the na- |, and the charges upon it. 
vigation would be impeded by this plan.| Mr. COWPER replied, that the funds 
He wished to know whether at low water | available were derived from the surplus 
the river would come to the base of the of the London Bridge Approaches Fund, 
embankment ? [the amount of which was not ascertain. 
Sm JOSEPH PAXTON replied, that | ed. To carry out the construction of 
though the water would come up to the | the embankment about £1,000,000 would 
embankment, the landing-stages would| be required from the coal and other du- 
have to be carried out some distance be-| ties, and these would probably furnish 
fore vessels could come alongside at low| a surplus of £500,000 more than would 
water. be requisite. All the funds were paid 
CotoneL KNOX said, that the Commit- | to the Treasury, and must be transfer- 
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red by their authority to the Board of 
Works. 

Mr. AYRTON thought they should 
have a more detailed explanation. First 
the fund was to be liable for the charges 
upon the London Bridge approaches fund. 
Next, payment was to be provided from 
the same source of all costs of obtaining 
the Act. How was this to be considered ? 
Was the fund to be debited with the 
charges incurred by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s department in connection with 
the Act. He understood that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not employed the offi- 
eers of his department in preparing the 
Act, but two firms of solicitors, Messrs. 
Baxter, Rose, and Norton, and Messrs. 
Marchant and Pead, of Hertford. Were 
both those firms to be paid out of this 
fund ; and, if so, was the Department to be 
paid out of it also for the assistance they 
had rendered? In the next clause refe- 
renee was made to so much of the Thames 
embankment fund as might remain after 
deducting those charges. What was that 
sum? He thought they ought to have in 


such a ease a detailed statement of the 
fund, and of the charges upon it. 

Mr. COWPER said, he had not thought 
it necessary to make a statement, because 


he was not asking the House to vote the 
money. The clause simply stated how the 
funds in the hands of the Treasury by the 
Act of last year were to be appropriated. 
Mr. Scott, the Chamberlain of the City of 
London, had been examined before the 
Committee, and gave such details as they 
required, and the hon. Gentleman would 
find in his evidence all the information 
he asked for. The Committee consider- 
ed the question of the amounts provided 
and to be expended ; but this clause did 
not refer to those details. With regard 
to the general object of the clause :—First 
the expenses incidental to the obtain- 
ing of the Act were, as usual in such 
a case, to be paid. The hon. Member 
eould not, he thought, have read the evi- 
dence given before the Committee, or he 
would have seen that he was entirely mis- 
taken in supposing that two sets of solici- 
tors had been employed. The persons 
employed were the solicitors and the Par- 
liamentary agents; and when the hon. 
Gentleman said that a solicitor had come 
from Hertford to act as Parliamentary 
agent, he begged to inform him that the 
firm in question had been Parliamentary 
agents for several years. He had known 
them as highly respectable Parliamentary 
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agents for a number of years, and had 
been in communication with them in con- 
nection with Bills for railways and for the 
river Lea. One of the members of that 
firm was born and bred at Hertford ; 
the other was not resident at Hertford. 
Did the hon. Gentleman mean to say that 
because one member of a firm of Parlia- 
mentary agents happened to be connected 
with the borough he represented, he should 
be debarred from employing the services of 
that firm? -He could only presume that 
the hon. Gentleman meant to have a mali- 
cious hit at him because one of the Parlia- 
mentary agents employed for the Bill was 
connected with the borough he had the 
honour to represent. Any member of the 
Seleet Committee would bear him out in 
stating that Messrs. Marchant and Pead 
(the Parliamentary agents referred to) had 
discharged their duties satisfactorily and 
efficiently. With respect to the clause un- 
der discussion, it only gave authority to 
the Treasury to pay the Thames Embank- 
ment and Metropolitan Improvement fund 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. It 
was beside the question to consider what 
these sums were. The important point 
was, that whatever they might be, they 
should be paid by the Treasury to the 
board. 

Mr. AYRTON said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman afforded so much amusement to the 
House of his own accord that it was un- 
necessary for him to interfere with a view 
of keeping up the entertainment. But he 
must contradict the right hon. Gentleman 
on a matter of fact, inasmuch as the Law 
List, the accepted authority on such points, 
stated that Messrs. Marchant and Pead 
were in partnership as attorneys at [lert- 
ford. {Mr. Cowper: It does not so ap- 
pear upon the evidence.] He was aware 
of that. There was some equivocation 
on this point in the evidence. Those 
gentlemen might also practise as Parlia- 
mentary agents in London. No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman had had relations 
with them before, and might have had good 
grounds, in his own opinion, for selecting 
them again on this oceasion. All he wanted 
to know was whether the ratepayers would 
be saddled with anything more than the 
charges of theee two sets of professional 
men. Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton, 
were certainly Parliamentary agents of 
great skill, as many hon. Members on the 
Liberal side of the House, who had, un- 
fortunately, lost their seats through the 
exertions of those gentlemen, knew to 
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their cost. And, no doubt, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had thought his scheme 
could not stand on its own merits, and had 
been anxious to smooth away difficulties, 
he could not have done a cleverer thing 
than to employ that well-known Conserva- 
tive firm in this case. Such a choice, 
however, implied a reflection on the com- 
petency of the Liberal Parliamentary 
agents. The right hon. Gentleman had— 
unintentionally he was sure—made an 
equivocation about this clause which he 
would doubtless retract. He had said that 
it was a clause not imposing but only ap- 
propriating taxation; but he forget, that if 
he appropriated this fund to the Thames 
Embankment, taxes must be imposed for 
other purposes which were equally neces- 
sary. By disposing of the proceeds of a 
tax the clause was therefore, though in- 
directly, a taxing clause. This was the 
first time the House had been asked to 
appropriate a tax in such loose language, 
and he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would show them what were the items to 
which the clause referred. 

Cotonen KNOX said, he thought the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 


could not have read the Select Com- 
mittee’s Report, or he would not have 


made the observations he had done. The 
City Chamberlain’s evidence afforded the 
information which the hon. Gentleman 
sought. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS drew attention to 
the question of the cost of the lower main 
sewer. IIe had not observed any provision 
in this Bill that the cost was to be defrayed 
out of the £3,000,000 to be borrowed for 
the purpose of making the sewers generally; 
and he thought that if it formed part of 
the works of the new embankment, it 
would be most unjust if it were to be paid 
out of the tax upon coal and wine. 

Lorp HARRY VANE: It is not to be 
so paid for. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he was 
glad they had, at last, come to the im- 
portant question of expense, which had 
hitherto been overlooked in these discus- 
sions. At present they knew no more as 
to what would be the expense of the pro- 
posed embankment than what they were 
told by the Committee, which was, that 
after several items of expense had been 
cut off, it would cost £500,000. Now, 
according to the evidence of the City 
Chamberlain, it was clear, that if they had 
taken the estimates offered in introducing 
this Bill, they would have found them- 
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selves landed in an immense deficit after 
the works were completed. He had little 
confidence in the economical propensities 
of the First Commissioner of Works, re- 
membering, as he did, how that right hon. 
Gentleman at the beginning of this Session, 
having £30,000 of this fund in hand, had 
proposed to make a road with it across 
Kensington Gardens. Mr. Scott, the City 
Chamberlain, had stated his belief, that if 
properly managed and invested at 44 per 
cent—a pretty high rate of interest—the 
fund which was to be set apart to defray 
the cost of the embankment, would reach 
nearly £1,600,000 at the end of ten years. 
Now, even supposing that nothing was 
taken from it in the meanwhile, he 
thought the Board would have consider- 
able difficulty in raising the £1,000,000 
they were empowered to borrow. Now, he 
had been given to understand a few days 
ago, and he wished to inquire into the 
truth of the report, that the money paid 
by the City Chamberlain to the Treasury, 
amounting to a large sum, was lying idle 
at the Bank of England. The solicitor to 
the Office of Works (Mr. Gardiner) was 
a very able and excellent officer, and had 
had a great deal to do in originating the 
Bills of the office. Mr. Gardiner received 
a salary of £1,500 a year, and he could 
not understand why Messrs. Baxter, Rose, 
and Norton had been employed as soli- 
citors to the Bill. When the Committee 
first cormmenced their inquiry, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works appeared, by soli- 
tors and counsel, as opponents, and it was 
only when the clause was passed which 
gave to the Board the exccution of the 
works that they became co-promoters. 
They were to be paid their expenses out 
of the fund; and he wished to know whe- 
ther that meant that they would be paid 
the expenses of their opposition. Messrs. 
Marchant and Pead, Messrs. Smith, and 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Norton were all 
to be paid ; and whether he was personal or 
not, he was bound to do his duty by calling 
attention to the fact. He should like to 
hear that it was an error to suppose that 
the receipts from the coal and wine duties 
had been lying in the Bank without in- 
terest, instead of fructifying for the benefit 
of the fund. 

Mr. COWPER said, with respect to the 
last point it was not within his cognizance. 
The Treasury had been intrusted by law 
with the fund, and he was not acquainted 
with what had been done with regard to 
it. The hon, Baronet must put his ques- 
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tion to some Member of the Treasury. 
But with regard to the amount of the fund, 
it was in evidence that at the end of June 
there would be £260,000 in hand, and 
that the present value of it exceeded 
£1,500,000. This clause was to enable 
the Treasury, after paying all the charges, 
to transfer the surplus to the Metropolitan 
Board. As to the first item of charge, 
it was not correctly known. As to the 
second, it was impossible to tell what would 
be the expenses of the Act until it had 
passed. It certainly would not have been 
a smaller sum if he had employed the 
solicitor of the Office of Works instead of 
Messrs. Baxter. The serving of notices 
and the other business connected with 
this Bill could not be done by the pre- 
sent strength of the Office of Works. 
In order that he might be enabled to 
discharge those duties, it would have been 
necessary for the solicitor of the Office 
of Works to increase his staff consider- 
ably, and to incur a much larger expense 
than the payment which he had hitherto 
received. Without neglecting his other 
business it would be impossible for him to 
execute the business in connection with 
this Bill. In an important measure of this 
kind, and in the face of such an opposi- 
tion as it had to contend with, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Cowper) the wisest course to 
employ Messrs. Baxter, Rose, and Nor- 
ton, those gentlemen being specially prac- 
tised in this branch of business. He need 


searcely say that he had not selected 
them on account of their polities—a sub- 
ject which had never crossed his mind 


at the time. The main reason which 
influenced him in selecting this firm was, 
that they had last year been employed 
in serving notices over the same extent 
of land in connection with a proposed 
embankment between Westminster and 
Blackfriars Bridges, and had therefore in 
their office all the information required. 
With regard to the Parliamentary agents, 
Messrs. Marchant and Pead, did not act 
as solicitors, and he observed in the last 
page of the evidence a statement that 
those gentlemen had done nothing as so- 
licitors. The gentleman who appeared 
in the Law List as a solicitor was the 
son of Mr. Marchant, and he had en- 
gaged the father, who was a Parliamen- 
tary agent, to do the business of a Par- 
liamentary agent. The payment of the 
expenses of the Metropolitan Board had 
been decided upon by the Committee, and 
he knew of no valid ground of objection. 
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The petition of the Metropolitan Board, if 
in form against the Bill, was not hostile to 
the Bill ; and having received the greatest 
support from that Board, he saw no reason 
why their expenses should not be paid out 
of this fund rather than out of a fund 
which had no relation whatever to the 
Thames Embankment. 

Mr. AYRTON said, that the right hon, 
Gentleman had not answered his questions. 
What he wanted to know was, whether 
private solicitors having been employed, 
the Department would have to pay its own 
solicitors as well, and next what was the 
meaning of the references to the London 
Bridge Approaches Fund ? 

Mr. COWPER said, that as the soli- 
citor to the Board of Works was paid by 
salary, he would receive nothing with re- 
gard to this Bill. As to the second ques- 
tion, the Act of last year provided that any 
surplus existing from the London Bridge 
Approaches Fund should be paid to the 
Treasury and become part of the Thames 
Embankment Fund. What that surplus 
was had not yet been decided, some items 
being disputed; but the Committee was 
quite safe in enacting, that when the 
Treasury should decide what the surplus 
was, itshould be added to the Thames Em- 
bankment Fund. 

In answer to Mr. W. WILLIAMs, 

Mr. COWPER said, that the expense 
of the low-level sewer was kept quite dis- 
tinct from those of the embankment, and 
would not come out of the coal duties. 
The expense would be defrayed out of the 
main drainage rate. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH remarked 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Commissioner of Works had fallen into the 
hands of the most expensive Parliamentary 
agents in London, as he knew Mesors. 
Rose, Baxter, and Norton had charged for 
lithographed circulars as if they were 
manuscript. He had tested these charges 
by litigation leading to a reference to arbi- 
tration, and the result was a curtailment 
of their charges. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had bribed a 
Member out of his seat. [** Order !’’] 
Well, what was he to say? The noble 
Lord, with that tact which distinguished 
all he did, offered an inducement to an 
hon. Member which resulted in his vacating 
his seat, and finding an opportunity for 
bestowing the seat on an official of his own 
Government. He had intended to put 
a question to the noble Viscount on the 
point ; and only let him off for one reason, 
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and that was, that having understood the 
salary of the selected person to be £2,000, 
it came out that it was only £1,200, and he 
thought it hardly desirable to disturb the 
repose of the noble Viscount for such a 
trifle. 

Mr. COWPER, in reference to the ex- 
penses, remarked, that there was an under- 
standing between the parties concerned 
that the bill of costs should be taxed by 
an officer of the House. 

Sr JOHN SHELLEY said, Messrs. 
Marchant and Pead, who appeared before 
the Committee as agents for the Bill, ac- 
cording to the Law List, were solicitors 
at Hertford. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 47 to 54, inclusive, were also | 


agreed to. 


Clause 55 (as to Street between White- 
hall Place and Wellington Street). 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that this 
clause had reference to the street between 
Whitehall Place and Wellington Street. 
He wished it to be understood that there 
was a strong feeling in the Committee that 
the street was a downright mistake, and 
that its creation would give rise to endless 
claims for compensation. The evidence 
before them was, that the street ran in a 
wrong direction, and he hoped the matter 
would be discussed in another place. 

Mr. COWPER could not agree that the 
Committee considered the street a mistake. 
If the matter had been discussed, he 
thought the reasons in favour of it would 
have satisfied the Committee that they 
would have been quite right in passing it. 

Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
56 to 71, inclusive. 


Clause 72 (Disposal of Reclaimed Land 
in which Crown interested). 

Str JOHN SHELLEY said, this clause 
and Clause 77 would enable the Crown to 
lease the land reclaimed from the fore- 
shores, and charge its tenants what it 
thought fit. The foreshores were at pre- 
sent useless, but the metropolitan rate- 
payers were going to render them of great 
value; and inasmuch as all persons, from the 
highest in rank to the lowest wharfinger, 
had been called upon to make sacrifices in 
order to carry out this great improvement, 
he thought the Crown, instead of taking 
the utilized land for its own advantage, 
should join in making a sacrifice for the 
common good. He had expressed this 
opinion several times, and had divided 
the Committee, although always in a 
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small minority, and on one occasion in 
a minority of one. 

Mr. AYRTON said, he thought the 
metropolis had great reason to complain of 
the Treasury, which had declared it would 
not, directly, contribute anything towards 
the embankment. On one point there 
existed considerable misapprehension in 
this House, and still more out of doors, 
It was not remembered that, in so far as 
this embankment touched on Crown land, 
it was not competent for the Committee or 
for the House to deal with the question, 
except in the way indicated by the Crown ; 
and therefore the Committee were in the 
dilemma of having to take the embank- 
ment exactly as the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed it, or of putting a stop to it al- 
together. They had therefore no alter. 
native except to take the course which 
had been actually pursued. On the part 
of the metropolitan taxpayers, he thought 
they had a right to complain of the hard 
terms which were put upon them by the 
Government. Certainly the inhabitants 


owed nothing to the Government and the 
Chief Commissioner for his interference 
with the embankment, because he was 
convinced, that if the Metropolitan Board 
had been allowed to proposé it, they would 


have got better terms from the Treasury, 
and would have saved £300,000 in the 
execution of the work, while the public 
would have got all that they legitimately 
desired, and all that would be ultimately 
necessary. The Government, however, 
said, ‘* The inhabitants of London shall 
embank the Thames, and shall pay the 
Crown for any supposed interest it may 
have in that part of the river.’’ It was 
true that some of the land in front of the 
Crown estates was absolutely vested in the 
Crown ; but then it was only a dirty bank, 
and surely, if the inhabitants paid the cost 
of an embankment there, and thus made 
the Crown land more valuable, the Crown 
on its part ought to contribute something. 
He felt sure, that if the matter had been 
fairly put before the noble Viscount, and 
he had been told that the inhabitants were 
about to spend £1,500,000 upon this em- 
bankment, he would have released the 
rights of the Crown in this foreshore, as 
the contribution which the Crown made in 
consideration of the great improvement to 
the Crown estate through this alteration. 
Instead of this, everything had been ex- 
acted. They were now compelled to take 
the Bill exactly as it was tendered to them 
regarding the Crown estates. 
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Mr. COWPER said, that no money was 
to be paid to the Crown for the foreshore 
in front of the Crown property. The bar- 
gain which had been made was this :—As 
to the land between Whitehall Stairs and 
Richmond Terrace, the Crown gave up its 
right to embank this shore for its own 
profit, together with all claims to the land 
which was required for the roadway, and 
all claim to compensation for damage 
done; and in return it would get no 
money, but only the reclaimed land. He 
was advised that this was a fair ar- 
rangement, and better terms would not 
have been obtained in any other way. As 
regarded the foreshore not in front of 
Crown property, the Board of Conserv- 
ancy were to have their rights valued, 
and one-tlird of the amount would go to 
the Crown. That also, he believed, was 
a perfectly fair arrangement. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, that when 
these clauses were proposed in the Com- 
mittee, they were thought to be rather 
sharp practice. The feeling of the Com- 


mittee was, that all partics being called 
upon for some sacrifice, the Crown might 
well forego its claims to the foreshore. 
But, on the contrary, these claims were 
put forward in the most marked manner. 


That there was to be.no money payment 
in respect of the foreshore in front of the 
Crown estates made very little difference. 
The Committee had certainly thought that 
it would have been better if the extreme 
rights of the Crown had not been so hardly 
pressed; but they could not help them- 
selves in the matter, and had no resource 
but to accept these clauses. 

Mr. AUGUSTUS SMITH rose to pro- 
test against the assertion that the Crown 
had a right to embank the river in front of 
its own property without an Act of Par- 
liament to empower it to do so. Ie was 
of opinion that all that had been recovered 
from the Thames ought to belong to the 
public. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH thought the 
exaggerated pretensions on behalf of one 
clement of the Constitution were offensive 
to the House of Commons. Few persons 
could be aware of the trickery that had 
been practised, or would believe that, after 
a Committee had made a careful investiga- 
tion, at the last moment the Crown, or 
some one in its name, should bring for- 
ward clauses and make their adoption im- 
perative. Such a course was offensive to 
that House, and placed the name of the 
Crown in an odious light. 
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Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he had 
always considered that there had been 
sharp practice in this mattter—that after 
all discussion had closed, at the last mo- 
ment, they should be told that the Crown 
had a veto. He regretted that the Crown 
should have been mixed up in this matter 
in this manner; but it was a fact, that 
the only individual in the metropolis who 
would make no sacrifice for this great 
metropolitan improvement was what was 
commonly called the Crown, but really it 
amounted to nothing more than the efforts 
of one or two offices who were anxious to 
support their dignity and importance. He 
had divided the Select Committee twice 
unsuccessfully against these clauses, and 
the only reason why he refrained from 
dividing the Committee on the present 
occasion was, because he understood that 
a kind of understanding existed upstairs, 
that unless these clauses were passed, 
the consent of the Crown would be 
withheld from the Bill. [Mr. Cowrzr: 
Yes.] He should be sorry to imperil a 
useful measure by such a course; for he 
believed that a great work was about to be 
made, but badly made. He had always 
felt that it was a great object to make the 
Thames Embankment, in order to con- 
struct the low-level sewer without injury 
and ruin to many persons in the Strand 
and Fleet Street ; and therefore, although 
he thought the scheme badly devised and 
badly engineered, he would not undertake 
the responsibility of preventing its com- 
pletion. 

Sm MORTON PETO said, that the 
| feelings of the Committee had been aceu- 
|rately described by the noble Lord (Lord 
| Harry Vane), but they were told by the 
Chairman that any alteration of the clauses 
} would be fatal to the Bill, He agreed 
| that the Crown should not be placed in 
| this invidious position. Mr. Gore, doubt- 
less, was desirous of protecting the inter- 
ests of the Crown in the department over 
which he presided, but there were interests 
which could not be estimated by any money 
value. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that 
having read the correspondence that had 
taken place between the Departments, he 
could not see that Mr. Gore had done any- 
thing more than follow out the instructions 
of his superiors at the Treasury. It had 
been said that this was an unusual inter- 
ference on the part of the Crown; but 
nothing could be more common than the 
announcement in that House of the con- 
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sent of the Crown to Bills which, if such 
consent were not given, could not be 
passed. There was nothing new in the 
exercise of that right, and he did not 
know that the Treasury had exercised it 
now in any manner inconsistent with the 
claims of the public. 


The Chairman having put the Question, 
‘* That the Clause stand part of the Bill,’”’ 
Mr. Darsy Grirrita only declared him- 
self in the negative : Whereon the Chair- 
man declared the Clause agreed to. 


Clause agreed to; as were likewise 
Clauses 73 to 76, inclusive. 


Clause 77 (Crown Lessees to have 
Option of taking Lease of reclaimed Land 
adjacent to their Properties for Terms of 
their Leases). 


Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH complained 
that the lessees along the river were to 
be charged for the land reclaimed from 
the river and added to their premises, 
though the lessees only require the land 
they already possess. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 78 (Limit of Width of Footway 
on Crown Land). 

Mr. LOCKE said, that the omission 
of this clause followed, as a matter of 
course, the omission of Clause 9, and 
he therefore proposed that it should be 
omitted, 


Clause negatived. 


Clauses 79 to 82 agreed to. 


Clause 83 (Viaduct in front of City 
Gas Works). 

Mr. WYLD thought the clause objec- 
tionable, because it would perpetuate a 
gross nuisance in the centre of the City 
of London. It would sanction the con- 
tinvance of the gas works near Blackfriars 
Bridge. If the proposed viaduct was to 
be constructed, it would be a great con- 
venience to the gas company, and they 
ought to pay for the improvement. 

Mr. COWPER said, that in a sanitary 
point of view it would be desirable to get 
rid of the Gas Works, but it would be 
rather hard to throw on the coal duties 
the burden of the compensation which 
the Gas Company would have a right 
to expect if they were called upon to re- 
move their works. It was that consi- 
deration which influenced the Committee 
in adopting the clause. Sinee, therefore, 

Lord John Manners 
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the Committee had. refused the great ex. 
penditure which would be required to 
purchase the Company’s interest in their 
premises, it was only right that they 
should have preserved to them the means 
of carrying on their business. 

Mr. LOCKE said, some years back the 
IIouse of Commons had an opportunity 
of getting rid of those Works, but they 
came to the determination that the Com- 
pany should be allowed to carry them on 
where they were. If the House paid for 
the removal of the Works out of the Con. 
aolidated Fund, it would be a very good 
thing to have them removed. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, the Select 
Committee had made the fairest arrange- 
ment with the Company which it was 
possible to make, and the Company, on 
the whole, thought themselves rather hardly 
dealt with. 

Mr. WYLD said, they were going to 
put the Gas Company in a better position 
than they were before, and the Gas Com- 
pany should pay for it. 

Mr. COWPER observed, that the Gas 
Company did not think they would obtain 
any advantage from the change, and would 
rather be left as they are. 


Clause agreed to; as were also Clauses 
&4 and 85. 


Mr. AYRTON rose to move a new 
clause. He said the other day, he ob- 
jected to the provision by which the 
Societies of the Inner and Middle Temple 
were to be allowed to appropriate to their 
exclusive use the land which was to be 
reclaimed in front of their gardens, ex- 
cept only so much of it as the roadway 
would require. These Societies had pre- 
ferred a claim greater than any other 
person—far greater than that of the 
Crown, because the Crown was acknow- 
ledged to have a right to embank in front 
of its lands. But the Societies had no in- 
terest in the foreshore, except as far as a 
landing-place was concerned, and a landing- 
place was to be reconstructed for them by 
an express clause in the Bill. The rate- 
payers of the metropolis were to be com- 
pelled to make an embankment in front of 
the gardens, but the Temple was to con- 
tribute nothing, and yet was to receive all 
the surplus land. Noblemen and gentlemen 
had made demands, but those demands 
were within the limit of their rights ; and if 
they received any land, they were to pay 
for it the full value. But these Societies 
had no right to the land whatever. Te 
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had the authority of the hon. Member for . within the provisions of the twenty-eighth Sec- 


Southwark (Mr. Locke) for a proposition 
which every one would admit, that the 
owner of lands had no right to compensa- 
tion for a view which might be interfered 
with. The Middle and Inner Temple were 
in possession of the land up to a certain 
point, and the land beyond that was 
vested in the Conservators of the Thames. 
The ratepayers’ fund was to pay the con- 
servators for that land, and thus the 
Thames Embankment fund became the 
owner of it by purchase. Being so, it had 
aright to do with the land what it pleased. 
They had been told that the extraordinary 
concession proposed by the Bill was made 
because the Temples, being powerful, 
might by opposing the Bill have prevented 
it from passing ; but the House would not 
aceept such a statement as a reason for 
doing what was wrong. The concession 
was also justified on the ground that the 
Temples would keep the reclaimed portions 
of land as gardens for the public; but he 
found that the Bill stated that the re- 
claimed land not required for the roadway 
was for ever hereafter to be the exclusive 
property of the Inner and Middle Temples. 
As it had been said that these Societies 
always let the public into their gardens, he 
went on Sunday, between the morning and 
afternoon services, when the sun was shin- 
ing, to the Inner Temple garden. This 
garden was placed in the midst of a densely- 
populated neighbourhood, living in the 
squalid misery of courts and alleys, where 
almost every chamber contained a separate 
family ; and one would suppose that under 
these circumstances the children of the 
families in the neighbourhood would have 
been found recreating themselves in the 
garden ; but only about six persons were 
there. The gardener informed him that 
no one was allowed to come into the gar- 
den without a Bencher’s order. This 
proved that the words in the Bill were not 
mere words of form, but were words of 
reality. The hon. Member then moved 
the addition of the clause. 


Clause— 


“Provided, That in case the Trustees of the 
Society of the Inner Temple or the Trustees of 
the Society of the Middle Temple shall not admit 
the public to use for the purpose of recreation 
the land by this Act vested in such Trustees, sub- 
ject to such restrictions and regulations as the 
said Societies respectively, with the sanction of 
the Crown, may appoint in that behalf, then 
the said land vested in such Trustces respec- 
tively shall be and thenceforth continue vested 
in the Metropolitan Board of Works, as land 





tion of this Act,” 
—brought up, and read 1°. 


Mr. LOCKE thought that the hon. 
Member’s clause was a matter of very 
small dimensions, The public were not 
to be admitted to these bits of land ex- 
cept under such restrictions as the Inner 
and Middle Temple should impose, sub- 
ject to the consent of the Crown ; but it 
was not likely that the Crown would in- 
terfere at all in the business. The hon. 
Gentleman was told by the gardener of 
the Inner Temple that he could not admit 
persons without orders. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that these orders were 
given by the Benchers to all persons who 
chose to ask for them, and on summer 
evenings the whole public were let into 
the garden without any orders whatever. 
The Temples maintained the gardens at 
their own expense, and he had never before 
heard any complaint made as to restric- 
tions on the entrance of the public. 

Mr. HARVEY LEWIS hoped that 
the whole of the Temple Gardens were 
to be included in the clause. They were 
about to have valuable river front, and 
he thought it would be a great improve- 
ment to the Bill if Parliament were to 
‘impose such regulations on the Bench- 
ers as would prevent their shutting up 
the gardens from the public. 

Mr. MONTAGUE SMITH said, it 
was a mistake to suppose that a valuable 
river front was about to be given to the 
Benchers of the Temple. In fact their 
river front was being taken away from 
them. They were merely to receive some 
strips of land for which they could not 
obtain one farthing of rent. The gar- 
dens had always been kept in order at 
the expense of the Societies, and cer- 
tainly were considered to contribute to 
the adornment of London. When it was 
said that they were the private property 
of the Benchers, the fact was that no- 
body in London used the gardens so little 
as the Benchers, who were nearly always 
absent. But the Benchers were not so 
fastidious as had been described; they 
admitted on summer evenings to the 
gardens those dirty children from poor 
neighbourhoods of whom the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Ayrton) spoke so 
contemptuously the other night as being 
likely to play about on the embankment 
between Whitehall and Westminster 
Bridge, to the annoyance of the neigh- 
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bourhood. Mr. Thackeray, who had wit- 
nessed these gardens the other night filled 
with some 400 poor children, had expressed 
his pleasure to him (Mr. M. Smith); and 
said it did his heart good to see it. There 
was no churlishness on the part of the 
Benchers respecting admission ; then why, 
he asked, should they be interfered with 
in their rights of ownership which they 
had exercised now for centuries? There 
were no private gardens in London to 
which the public were so freely admitted 
as the Temple Gardens, and the attempt 
to interfere with the Societies in the man- 
agement of their own property was most 
ungracious, 

Mr. COWPER, while sympathizing 
with the hon. Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets in his desire to see the Temple Gar- 
dens used as freely as possible by the pub- 
lie, thought the clause proposed would not 
effect the object which the hon. Gentleman 
had in view. The public were at present 
admitted to the gardens under certain re- 
atrictions, which were of by no means an 
illiberal tendency. But now the learned 
Member proposed that the Crown should 
have the power of overriding the decision 
of the Benchers in that respect. That 
was a proposal which he did not think it 
would be worth while to embody in the 
Bill. He might add that he did not 
concur with those who thought that the 
Benchers had been exacting in their de- 
mands in connection with the proposed em- 
bankment, inasmuch as it would interfere 
prejudicially with the existing river front- 
age of their property. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Clause be read 
a second time.”’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 18; 
Noes 139: Majority 121. 


Sm JOHN SHELLEY: Sir, I trust 
the Committee will permit me to make a 
few observations on a personal matter. 
When the proceedings in Committee of the 
House had once commenced, I thought 
it right to refrain from intruding myself 
on the attention of the Committee, because 
I desired that certain irritable feelings 
which had been excited in the previous 
discussions should be allowed to cool 
down. But there are some things which 
a man cannot allow to be said, without 
endeavouring to set himself right with his 
friends and society. It is a common say- 
ing, that an Englishman’s word is as good 
as his bond. The Committee will recol- 


lect, that upon being called upon on a 


Mr. Montague Smith 
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recent occasion by the hon. Member for 
Lancaster (Mr. Garnett) for an explana- 
tion with regard to a Resolution passed in 
the Select Committee relative to the pro- 
duction of a certain correspondence, I felt 
it my duty to make a statement. I con- 
sidered it due to the Committee, to myself, 
and to an officer of the House who might 
have been deemed to have been wanting in 
his duty, to state as well as I could what 
were the facts of the case. When I had 
finished my statement, the First Commis- 
sioner (Mr. Cowper) got up in his place 
and declared that I had made a false accu- 
sation, and had stated that which was not 
founded in fact. The right hon. Gentle- 
man at the same time stated that he did 
not mean to say anything uncivil. With 
respect to that observation, I do not think 
it is necessary that I should say a single 
word; but still the words that were 
uttered remain, and it is due to the Com- 
mittee, to myself, and to my constituents, 
that I should clear the matter up, which 
I can do in a few moments. When the 
Resolution in question was carried in the 
Committee—carried in the words that ap- 
pear on the fly-leaf issued by order of the 
Speaker—and when the public were com- 
ing into the room, I went from my place 
at the table, which was at some distance 
from the Chairman, and said to him, 
“Now that we have carried this Reso- 
lution, I hope no time will be lost in 
bringing out the correspondence.” The 
right hon. Gentleman turned round to 
me and replied, ‘‘ The Resolution ex- 
tends to Hungerford market and other 
matters not now before the Committee.” 
I then said, “‘I have heard enough of 
Hungerford market, and, as far as I am 
concerned, all I want is the correspondence 
relating to the Crown property.” The 
right hon. Gentleman thereupon said, 
“Oh, very well, we will alter the Reso- 
lution.” I objected to that, saying, 
‘“‘Neither you nor I can make any altera- 
tion without the consent of the Committee, 
and I object to any interference with the 
Resolution until the question has been 
regularly put to the Committee.” I then 
went back to my place, and as far as I was 
concerned that was all the conversation that 
took place. I told the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Petersfield (Sir William 
Jolliffe), who sat next to me, and other 
members of the Committee what had oc- 
curred. As to what passed between the 
Chairman and the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Hastings (Lord H. Vane) I know 
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nothing; but the noble Lord the Member 
for Huntingdonshire (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) has told me that he well remembers 
my protesting against any alteration being 
made in the Resolution. I can only say 
I believed, as I think every member of 
the Committee believed, that the Resolu- 
tion as carried in the Committee would 
appear on the Minutes of Proceedings ; but, 
as I stated in the House a few evenings 
ago, the Resolution as carried by me in 
the Committee did not appear in the Mi- 
nutes, and the copy presented to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman was not in 
the words in which I proposed my Reso- 
lution. I never did consent to the altera- 
tion made in it by the Chairman; and I 
think it most important it should be 
clearly understood that the Chairman of a 
Committee may not take away a Resolu- 
tion in his pocket, and, without bringing 
it back again, allow the Committee to 
disperse ; and then, when a member of the 
Committeee makes an objection to the 
Resolution as carried not appearing in 
the proceedings, stand up, and because 
he had some conversation with individual 
members of the Committee, charge the 
member who complains with not telling 
the truth. Emphatically, in the face of 
this House, I say I did not consent to the 
alteration. I believed the Resolution 
would appear in the Minutes as I had 
proposed it; and when I told the House 
that the other night, I told the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
If the right hon. Gentleman is not satis- 
fied, I think the proper course for him 
would be to call the Committee clerk to 
the bar. Before I made my statement I 
conversed with the clerk on the subject; 
and if called to the bar, he will confirm 
every word I said. I do not ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to say anything further; 
but I ask the House to believe that I did 
not state what was untrue. 

Mr. COWPER: I suppose one word is 
required from me, and I wish to explain 
that when I stated the accusation of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Westminster 
(Sir J. Shelley) was not a true accusation, 
but was founded altogether on a mistake, 
what I understood him to charge me with 
was, that I had altered his Resolution sur- 
reptitiously, and on my ownaccount, and not 
in my capacity as Chairman of the Select 
Committee, endeavouring to give effect to 
what I believed to be the unanimous wish of 
the Committee. I said I thought it not fair 
—I believe I used stronger language—I 
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thought it not becoming of him to take ad- 
vantage of the alteration in the Resolution 
in my handwriting to charge me with the 
responsibility attached to that alteration, 
because unsuspiciously I made it with my 
own hand, instead of returning the Reso- 
lution to him for the purpose of having it 
made. Had I handed it back to him, and 
said, ‘‘ You alter it,’ we should have heard 
nothing more about it; but because I 
adopted the course of altering it with my 
own pen, I put myself in the hon. Member’s 
hands. When the matter was brought 
under the notice of the Ilouse, I had no 
better means of setting myself right than 
by appealing to the Members of the Com- 
mittee ; and such of them as were present 
confirmed by statement—[* No, no!” and 
‘*Hear, hear !’”|—that the alteration was 
made with the consent of the Committee. 
[Sir Jony Suettey: Not with my consent. | 
It was made, as I believe, with the unani- 
mous consent of the Committee. It was 
because I understood it to be the unani- 
mous wish of the Committee that the 
amendment should be made, I made it. 
The matter itself was of no importance. 
It occurred in a great hurry ; and possi- 
bly there may have been scme misunder- 
standing about it, and that the hon. Ba- 
ronet did not hear me. But I thought it 
most unfair and most unworthy that any 
Member of this House should have taken 
advantage of such an occurrence to make 
a charge against me which, if true, would 
have implied that I was unfit for the 
society of gentlemen. I was very angry, 
and I feel I am getting angry again ; 
so I will say no more. The hon, Gen- 
tleman has taken a liberty with me which 
I beg he will not take again ; for I cannot 
promise that on a future occasion | would 
bear it so quietly. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH rose to a 
point of order, with reference to a matter 
which had occurred that evening. He had 
always understood that a proposition made 
in Committee required no seconder, and 
therefore no second voice when the ques- 
tion was put; and he was therefore sur- 
prised to find that a single voice was not 
sufficient to divide the House. If that 
were so, it would place hon. Members 
under as great a disadvantage in Commit- 
tee as they laboured under in the House ; 
and he therefore asked for an explana- 
tion. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The question was 
as to whether a certain clause should stand 
part of the Bill, The hon. Gentleman 
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said “‘ No.” I listened to hear whether {it then stood. [Te thought they ought 
he was supported by any other voice; but |}to be careful as to the appropriation 
I failed to find any negative but that of }of the money they voted. There was 
the hon. Gentleman. I repeated the ques- ‘a difference of opinion as to certain of 
tion a second and a third time with the | these works, and it was considered more 
same result ; and although it is true that | desirable to carry out some of them 
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a second voice is not necessary in Com- 
mittee, a second teller is necessary in case 
of a division. Therefore I thought it un- 
necessary to trouble the Committee with 
a division when there did not appear to be 
a second teller. 

Mr. DARBY GRIFFITH said, he was 
glad to find the Chairman concurred with 
him that it was a privilege in Committee 
that a single Member might raise the 
question on a clause by calling for a divi- 
sion. If that was so, though no second 
voice was heard, tellers might subsequently 
appear. In his case, there were, in point 
of fact, tellers, and one hon. Member 
raised his voice with him. He did so ra- 
ther feebly, no doubt, but perhaps his lungs 
were delicate. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


FORTIFICATIONS (PROVISION FOR 
EXPENSES) BILL—{Bu No. 168.] 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE (who 
had given notice on going into Committee 
to move— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
to set forth in detail in the Schedule to the Bill, 
under the head of each station, the name of the 
works in each district to which it is proposed to 
apply the sums to be granted by the Bill; the 
total estimated cost of each work, and the amount 
proposed to be applied to it before August 1, 
1863,”) 
said, that he forbore from moving his 
Amendment, because he had been informed 
by the Speaker that he should not be in 
order in doing so. At the same time, he 
was anxious to make an appeal to the Go- 
vernment to make some alteration before 
hon. Members discussed the Bill in Com- 
mittee. He wished to know how the sum 
of £1,200,000, lately granted, was to 
be expended, and to have a detailed ac- 
count appended to the schedule. By 
this means they might discuss the Bill 
better than in the general form in which 


The Chairman 


than others. The question was, whe- 
|ther they had then the means of giving 
effect to their opinion upon the details 
‘of the Bill—whether they could reduce 
| the expenditure upon certain fortifications, 
|whether at Portsdown or at Plymouth, 
| If they did so, according to the ordinary 
jrules of appropriation they would effect 
‘nothing by reducing this Vote, because it 
/seemed to him that the Government could 
use the money promiscuously for any pur- 
pose mentioned in the schedule of the Bill. 
If the House were to express its opinion 
against any particular part of the Bill, 
he took it for granted that the Govern- 
ment would take care not to proceed with 
that portion of the works, but there was 
nothing in the form of the Bill to prevent 
their doing so in spite of a decision of 
the Hlouse. They were very much in 
danger of passing Bills like this year 
after year; and if the House were to 
rest merely upon an howourable under- 
standing with the Government, without 
a very strict appropriation clause, there 
was no saying to what extent the power 
might be used by the Government. Of 
the £2,000,000 granted two years ago 
certain sums had been set down in the 
schedule for particular stations, and they 
had now returns of how the money had 
been spent upon these stations, and he 
found that at several of these places there 
had been considerable excess. He knew 
that £350,000 of that was to be spent 
upon works already sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and not set forth in detail in the 
schedule ; but he found that at Ports- 
mouth more than £120,000 would have 
been spent in excess by the end of this 
month beyond what was sanctioned by the 
schedule ; while at Plymouth, £68,500 ; 
at Portland, £112,000; on the Medway, 
£40,000 ; and at Dover, £66,000, more 
than was sanctioned by the schedule, had 
been expended ; and the expenditure at 
all the military stations had been £440,000 
more than was granted by Parliament. 
Dedueting even the £350,000, there was 
an excess of expenditure of £90,000. 
How had that money been obtained? 
Why, £150,000 had been obtained for a 
central arsenal, which had not yet been 
fixed upon, and that moncy had been 
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spent on works at Portsmouth and else- 
where. What he asked was, that the 
House should not go into this matter blind- 
fold. He did not wish to express any 
particular opinion upon the fortifications 
mentioned in the Bill; but it was important 
that they should keep the matter in their 
own hands, so that they might be assured 
that the money would be applied to the 
purposes for which it was voted. He pro- 
posed, when they came to the appropria- 
tion clause in the Bill, to move a proviso, 
limiting the power of the Government with 
regard to the application of these monies. 
If the Government would allow them to 
go into Committee pro formd, they might 
then discuss the matter, and decide which 
works should be sanctioned and which not. 
If not, he must at a future time propose 
the Amendment which stood in his name, 
which would render necessary the altera- 
tion of the schedule ; and if there was any 
probability of his Motion being carried, the 
Government would see that time might be 
saved by adopting his proposal. Ile felt 


sure the Government would treat the 
House with perfect fairness, for in the 
whole of this business the Government had 
acted in that spirit: they had always 
freely shown what they had spent, and 


what they proposed to spend. The plan 
had been originally sanctioned by a willing 
majority of the House, and he thought the 
Government had no course but to perse- 
vere in the plan. All he desired was to 
put the matter in such a shape that they 
might deal with it practically. He should 
content himself, on the present occasion, 
with earnestly asking the Government 
to adopt the course which he had sug- 
gested. 

Sir GEORGE LEWIS admitted that 
there was a difference of opinion as to 
some of these forts; and the Government 
had found it their duty to object to many 
of the opinions that had been expressed. 
But on one subject he thought they were all 
agreed—that whatever might be the deci- 
sion of the House, it should be founded on 
clear data ; that there should be no mis- 
understanding as to the proposals of the 
Government ; and that when once there 
was a decision of the House, embodied in 
an Act of Parliament, it should be strictly 
observed by the executive Government. 
He was therefore quite prepared to take 
any course which should correspond with 
that principle. The hon. Baronet had 
stated with fairness that the information 
the Government had given was satisfac- 
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tory, and he should be ready to adopt the 
course he proposed if he saw how. it» could 
be reconciled with the ordinary practice of 
the House with regard to appropriations. 
He was quite ready to follow the precedent 
of a Committee of Supply. The course 
proposed by the hon. Baronet was some- 
what stricter. What the hon. Baronet 
proposed was to insert every item, whereas 
the Appropriation Act only adopted the 
total of a Vote. What the Appropriation 
Act required was that the money spent 
should not exceed the total of the Vote ; 
but within that Vote the separate items, 
although, no doubt, the Department ob- 
served each as strictly as it could, were 
not enforced on it by law. But in the 
making of contracts—for instance, when 
an Estimate for a barrack was contained 
in the Army Estimates, the whole amount 
being £80,000, and the annual Vote being 
£20,000—the invariable practice was to 
make the contract for the entire sum. 
That practice was followed with reference 
to these forts. If, for example, the whole 
amount allotted to Portsmouth was stated 
in the Bill at a certain sum, and the con- 
tractor for one part of the works became 
bankrupt, or an interruption occurred to 
the works from some other cause, it might 
be convenient and economical to the public 
that the sum intended for that work should 
be spent on some other work within the 
same schedule. If he were to adopt the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, and make 
the Return a part of the Bill, it would 
become an appropriation of every item in 
that Return, which would be much stricter 
than the practice ever followed in Com- 
mittee of Supply. He should be quite 
ready to enter into an engagement with 
the ITouse that he would not, in the case of 
any one fort, exceed the total amount stated 
in the Return which was upon the tabie ; 
and if that could be engrafted upon the 
schedule, he should make no objection ; but 
beyond that he was afraid that it would be 
difficult to go without unnecessarily tying 
the hands of the War Department. He 
should be quite willing to make any ar- 
rangement which would carry into effect 
the general principle that the Government 
should not take any advantage of the 
House, or enter beyond their expectations 
and intentions upon any of the works in- 
cluded in the list. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that when the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment brought this subject before the House 
two years ago, he alleged ag the reason 
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for asking a large Vote for fortifications 
the increasing armaments maintained by 
neighbouring Powers and especially by 
France. He referred to her great army, 
and more especially dwelt upon the fact 
that she had a navy which could not be 
required for purposes of defence; and that 
while she had increased her nayal force 
our fleet had, owing to the change from 
sailing ships to steam ships, been dimi- 
nished in number. On the faith of that 
statement the House readily granted a 
Vote of £2,000,000. Similar statements 
had been constantly made; but it was 
only within the last month that there had 
been laid upon the table, by command of 
Her Majesty, authentic reports respect- 
ing the naval and the military forces of 
France. Those reports appeared to him 
to differ in material particulars from the 
statements which had been made during 
the last two years, both by the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government and by 
the noble Lord the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty, and he therefore thought that 
it would be well for the House to postpone 
the consideration of these fortifications 
until they had further information upon 
this subject. He was about to move that 
the consideration of further expenditure 


upon the fortifications authorized by this 
Bill should be postponed until there had 
been laid before the House the reports of 
our naval attaché at Paris showing the 
state of the French navy at various periods 


during the years 1860 and 1861. The 
House would not have sanctioned so large 
an expenditure—it was questionable whe- 
ther it would have sanctioned any expen- 
diture for fortifications, but for the impres- 
sion which was created by the statements 
of Her Majesty’s Government that we 
were fast becoming, in comparison with 
France, only the second naval Power, and 
should not be able to maintain the com- 
mand of the sea. What, however, were 
the facts? That we possesed more effi- 
cient steam vessels mounting twenty guns 
and upwards than all the rest of the 
world, France included, and that we had 
twenty more line-of-battle ships (the noble 
Lord the Secretary to the Admiralty him- 
self admitted seventeen) than all the other 
nations of the world together. In 1860 
the House voted £12,800,000 for the 
navy, and the number of men voted was 
85,500, or 6,000 more than were voted 
while we were at war with Russia. The 
noble Lord the Seeretary to the Ad- 
miralty, in asking for those Votes, stated 
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that France had 244 steam vessels that 
could be mannned and sent to sea in 
few weeks, some in a few days, and asked 
where we should be if hostilites broke 
out. The Government were not satisfied 
with the enormous wooden fleet which 
we then had, and during the year 1859-60 
they built 85,000 tons of wooden ships, 
consisting of line-of-battle ships, frigates, 
and so forth. Yet at that time they must 
have known that France had long ceased 
to build wooden ships, and that one iron- 
plated ship could destroy all our wooden 
ones. In 1861 the House voted for the 
navy) £12,029,000 besides £250,000, 
an instalment of £2,500,000, which was 
voted later in the Session. The number 
of men was 78,200. The noble Lord, 
in’ moving those Estimates, observed that 
it was impossible that our force, either 
in men or ships, could be fixed without 
relation to the forces of other Powers, 
and stated that France had then two very 
large and powerful iron-cased ships, which 
they ranked as line-of-battle ships, mount- 
ing fifty-two rifled guns each ; four power- 
ful vessels which they calle iron-cased fri- 
gates, mounting from forty to thirty-six 
guns; four of a very formidable class, 
called floating-batteries, mounting fourteen 
guns each; and, in addition to all these, 
five gunboats of a very formidable cha- 
racter.. He thus made it appear that in 
March, 1861, France had built or was 
building fifteen iron-cased ships, while we 
had only seven under construction ; and 
on the faith of that statement of things 
the House readily granted the large sum 
of money which he had mentioned. There 
was a very long discussion upon those 
Estimates, and in the course of it the 
noble Lord stated that the Magenta and 
Solferino would be ready for launching 
in @ very short period and might be sent 
to sea in a few months, and that of the 
four frigates one was then at sea and the 
others were ready. He was in Paris ; and 
having confidence in the statements of 
the noble Lord and the noble Viscount 
as to the immense preparations of France, 
he took occasion to speak to the Minister 
of Marine, and the Minister of Marine said 
that the iron-cased ships were not in the 
advanced state which was represented. 
The Minister of Marine, moreover, placed 
in his hands the means of contradicting 
these statements. He (Mr. Lindsay) also 
mentioned the subject to M. Chevalier, 
who wrote him a note which he read to 
the House at the time. He, however, 
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thought it necessary to trouble the House 
with an extract from that note— 
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“You have a full statement of our navy ina 
blue-book placed in a solemn manner before your 
House. You have it from the lips of the Minis- 
ter of our navy. You were told by our Minister, 
privately as well as publicly, that of iron-cased 
vessels France has only one at this moment fit 
for sea, namely, Za Gloire. That in a short time 
there will be a second one of a similar character 
ready for sea. I tell you, too, it will be necessary 
to have two more built; but two years must 
elapse before we are in a position to complete six 
iron-cased vessels ready for sea.” 


Now, observe those two years dated from 
the 19th February, 1861. The noble 
Viscount, however, who doubted the asser- 
tion, said it was no use shutting their eyes 
to notorious facts, and to go on pretending 
that the policy of France for a length of 
time had not been to get a navy equal, if not 
superior to our own. The Estimates were 
voted in March or April, and.on the 31st 
of May the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir John Pakington) came down to 
the House, and stated, on the authority 
of Admiral Elliot, who had visited all 
the dockyards of France except Toulon, 
that La Gloire was completed, that the 
Magenta and Solferino were to be 
launched in June; and the hon. Baronet 


summed up the matter in these words— 


“The practical point we arrive at is, that the 
French are rapidly preparing 15 powerful armour- 
plated ships, to be added to 9 of a different de- 
scription also covered with armour, giving them 
in the whole a force of 24 armour-covered ships, 
exclusive of the old batteries which were used 
during the Russian war. . . . Admiral Elliot as- 
sures me. . . . that in every one of the yards 
which he visited the utmost efforts are being made 
to press all those ships forward to completion. I 
have no wish to excite alarm by making this state- 
ment. . . . The point to which I invite atten- 
tion is, that whatever may be the motive of 
France, the practical result is that we are rapidly 
becoming the second maritime Power of Europe.” 
[8 Hansard, clxiii., 416-17.] 

The Return of the strength of the naval 
and military forces of France, and the 
state of advancement of the iron-cased 
ships and batteries building on the lst of 
January, 1862, did not confirm the state- 
ments made by Admiral Elliot after his 
flying visit to the Franch dockyards, and 
endorsed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich. It was now clear 
that in May, 186], no such progress had 
been made in the French iron vessels to 
Justify the statement which was made to 
the House on the 31st of May by the 
right hon. Baronet on the authority of 
Admiral Elliot ; and that the statement he 
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had himself previously made on the autho- 
rity of the French Minister of Marine, 
and M. Chevalier was literally correct. 
The Government, finding the House 
alarmed at the representations of what 
was doing in the French yards, asked for 
a supplemental Vote of £250,000, as an 
instalment of £2,500,000, to build six 
iron-cased ships of 6,300 tons each, and 
attaining a speed of 14 knots an hour; 
and in the month of July that sum of 
£250,000 was voted, in addition to the 
original Estimates of £10,000,000 or 
£12,000,000. Many Members opposed 
the proposal of the Government, and he 
was one of them. He warned the Govern- 
ment against the danger within, should 
the American war continue, and the peo- 
ple be thrown out of employment, and he 
advised them to consider that, rather than 
an imaginary danger from without. The 
noble Viscount, however, notwithstanding 
these facts, still adhered to his opinion 
and reiterated his statement as to the sup- 
posed increase of the French navy. ‘‘ In 
addition to a fleet of six iron vessels,” said 
the noble Lord, ‘‘ France has laid down ten 
other vessels, making together sixteen for- 
midable ships of war, in addition to eleven 
floating batteries.” The Secretary to the 
Admiralty, moreover, stated that other 
nations were adding to their iron-cased 
ships, and we must keep pace with them ; 
and the noble Viscount said that the great 
preparations of France rendered indispen- 
sable corresponding preparations on the 
part of England. The sole reason for the 
expenditure which was given to the House 
was the rapid increase of the French navy, 
and at the same time discussion was de- 
precated, because it would give offence to 
France, and the people of England were 
convinced that the tk! Emperor had 
acted most honourably and fairly towards 
them. Some had said, “‘ Oh, France won’t 
meddle with us as long as we have our 
hands free ; but only wait till we get into 
trouble with some other Power, and then 
see how the Emperor will act.”” Well, we 
had recently had a difference with another 
Power, which assumed a threatening as- 
pect, and the Emperor had behaved in the 
most friendly spirit, It was the French 
despatch which, in a large degree, helped 
to extricate us from the American diffi- 
culty. Now, under all these circumstances, 
he (Mr. Lindsay) thought, that before the 
House proceeded to consider the further 
expenditure of money upon fortifications, 
it was very desirable that full and exact 
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information should be supplied as to the 
actual naval force of France up to the 
latest date possible. Now, he believed it 
was correct as regarded numbers to say 
that France had built and was building 37 
iron-cased ships, and England only 26. As 
far as France was concerned, there were 
6 iron-cased frigates to be completed this 
year. There were 10 ordered to be laid 
down in the winter of 1860-1, and the 
building of which would extend over seven 
years. Not one of those was to be 
launched before 1863. Now, those made 
altogether 16 sea-going vessels. The keel 
of La Gloire was laid down in 1858. 
Besides those he had enumerated, there 
were four floating batteries for the defence 
of the mouths of rivers and coasts, build- 
ing at Bordeaux, and they were nearly 
ready. There were also 7 other floating bat- 
teries of only 150-horse power each, which 
had just been ordered. There were 5 
gun boats, which were built for the Italian 
war, and about which his noble Friend had 
alarmed the House. They were of 32- 
horse power each, and besides there were 
5 batteries that were built for the Crimean 
war, and they made the total of 37, with 
a tonnage of 68,000. Now, compare our 
26 vessels with these 37. We had 11 
completed this year, the tonnage being 
47,887, six in the course of construction, 
each of which was 6,621 tons, making a 
total for these six of 39,726 ; one battery, 
on Captain Cole’s principle, which was 
2,529 tons, and those 8 old batteries of 
about 16,000 tons ; so that we had built and 
building 106,000 tons of iron-cased ships, 
as against 68,000 built and building by 
France. [Lord Crarence Paget: How 
many guns?] As the English vessels 
were each of about 6,600 tons, and the 
French of about 3,000, he presumed that 
the English ones could carry double the 
weight of metal of which the others were 
capable, or that, at least, they were stron- 
ger and more efficient in some other re- 
spect. If that were not the caso, then the 
Admiralty, of course, did not know its 
duty, or it would build two vessels of the 
smaller kind for one of the larger sort. 
Therefore the number of guns did not much 
matter. Should any emergency arise, we 
could build iron-cased ships faster than any 
other nation. It was, therefore, enough 
if we kept ahead of others in our naval 
force for the current year. France would 
this year have ready for sea six iron-cased 
vessels, of 23,000 tons, while we should 
have 11 vessels, of 47,887 tons, Two of 
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those vessels, the Magenta and Solferino, 
would not be ready for trial trips be- 
fore October. Surely these figures did 
not justify any alarm on our part. If 
that was our present position, and an 
emergency should arise, we could turn 
out three iron-cased ships for every one 
that France could turn out, and twice 
as many as all Europe put together could 
produce. During the last three years we 
had voted £38,000,000 for our navy, 
while France in the same period had voted 
for hers only £17,600,000 ; and even of 
the latter sum £2,500,000 were on ac. 
count of the expeditions to Cochin China 
and Mexico. It was said that France 
nominally voted £5,000,000 and expended 
£7,000,000. He had before given the 
House the sums voted and the sums ac- 
tually expended in the two countries during 
ten years, and had shown that the excess 
of expenditure over the Votes was not so 
great in France as in England. It was 
constantly stated, that although we had 
ships, we had not men. Now, France had 
this year voted 35,000 men for her navy, 
and 10,000 more for Cochin and Mexico 
brought up the total to 46,000. It was 
said that maritime inscription gave her 
156,000 men; but that number included 
the whole of her merchant seamen, her 
fishermen, bargemen, boys, and, in many 
cases, the labourers in her dockyards. On 
the other hand, we had 76,000 men 
this year for our navy; our reserves 
might be taken at 40,000 more, al- 
though, to be safe, he was willing to 
take them at a smaller number; and 
when to these we added our mercantile 
marine and the other classes comprised 
within the French aggregate, we had a 
** stand-by,” if he might use the expres- 
sion, in round numbers of about 400,000 
men as against the 150,000 of France. In 
all these various elements of comparison, 
then, we were in advance not of France 
merely, but of France and any other two 
naval Powers. We were in as good a 
position now with regard to our maritime 
supremacy, whether in respect to our 
wooden ships or our iron ships, as we ever 
were at any time. Therefore, if we had 
the command of the seas, he must look 
upon these fortifications as unnecessary. 
The House should therefore pause, es- 
pecially as severe distress prevailed in the 
manufacturing districts, before spending 
millions upon millions thus needlessly. 
Such a course, if persisted in, might pro- 
duce greater internal dangers in this 
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country than any troubles with which it 
could be threatened from abroad. For 
these reasons he had placed his Motion 
on the paper, which he now begged to 
move— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ it is 
expedient to postpone the consideration of fur- 
ther expenditure upon the proposed Fortifications 
authorized by this Bill, until there have been laid 
before the House Copies or Extracts of Reports 
from our Naval Attaché at Paris, showing the 
state of the French Navy from time to time, at 
intervals not exceeding three months, during the 
years 1860 and 1861,” 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorpv CLARENCE PAGET: My hon. 
Friend the Member for Sunderland has, I 
am happy to «ay, rectified a great many of 
the misstatements which he made, I have 
no doubt unintentionally, in our recent 
discussions in regard to the numbers 
of the French navy. Now, I should be 
ready to remark on his quotations from 
previous speeches of mine, but I certainly 
think it unadvisable that we should have 
these periodical debates on the relative 
strength of the French and English navies, 
entering into all these details. Every word 
that my noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) 
has at various times stated with regard to 
the strength of the French navy is perfect- 
ly correct, and has been corroborated to 
night by the hon. Member for Sunderland 
himself. He has given every ship, every 
frigate, and every floating battery which 
my noble Friend and I had before enume- 
rated, and he has stated the numbers, the 
force, and all the other details connected 
with them. The only point, as I under- 
stand it, upon which we are at issue is as 
to the state of forwardness of those ships. 
With respect to tonnage, my hon. Friend 
knows as well as I can tell him that that 
is not one-half as important as the question 
of guns. It is perfectly well known that 
the ships of our navy have always had to 
carry fewer guns in proportion to their ton- 
nage than those of any other navy. And 
why? Because our business has been, 
and is, to send our ships all over the world. 
They have to go wherever they may have 
to meet an enemy—north, south, east, or 
west ; whereas other Powers do not require 
to have their navy in so complete a sea- 
going state as ours. Undoubtedly, there- 
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fore, our iron-cased ships are of very much 
heavier tonnage than those of any other 
nation. Hon. Gentlemen who attend to 
these subjects will find that there are many 
opinions as to the advisability of having 
ships of this very large tonnage. But 
when we come to guns, and the power of 
throwing projectiles, I could show the 
House that the proportion between this 
country and France is not so favourable 
to us as my hon. Friend supposes. But, 
avoiding at present the making of any 
detailed statement, I can only assure the 
House of this, that the French iron-cased 
navy has made very great progress. I 
never said myself, nor has my noble Friend 
or any other Member of the Government 
ever stated, that there was any unusual 
haste or preparation on the part of France 
in reference to the increase of her navy. 
We know perfectly well that the conduct 
of the French Emperor and the French na- 
tion has been loyal and generous towards 
this country ; we know that there has been 
no desire on their part to molest us; but 
we also know that by husbanding their re- 
sources and by very great care and expen- 
diture the French navy is making very 
great progress, and is in a state of very great 
perfection. In regard to the number of 
men, I could, if I did not think it very in- 
expedient, go into details which would con- 
vince the House that what my hon. Friend 
said about the comparative force of the 
two countries is really fallacious in the ex- 
treme. And whether the Government of 
England is composed of Gentlemen on the 
one side of this House or on the otber, it 
behoves it to take proper steps to ascertain 
what are the naval forces of other States, 
and to regulate our doings by that which 
takes place in other European countries. 
Having said that, I hope the House will 
excuse me from entering into any further 
particulars on the subject. 

Mr. COBDEN : If the noble Lord who 
has just spoken, and the noble Viscount at 
the head of the Government, had held the 
doctrine in times past that it was unad- 
visable to introduce into the debates of this 
House references to the strength of the 
French navy, I should have agreed with 
them. But we hear that argument now 
for the first time. When we have before 
us official and authentic facts by which we 
can prove that the statements which have 
been made by the Government in times 
past with regard to the strength of the 
French navy have been entirely fallacious 
and delusive, and when we seek to remove 
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that most lamentable spirit of animosity 
which has been created towards the French 
Government and the French people by the 
constant appeals to our fears on the ground 
that France was making undue naval pre- 
parations, I think this is not the moment 
for stifling discussion, but rather for exa- 
mining the plain facts that are before us. 
Is there a man in this country accustomed 
to pay any attention to this subject who 
has not been led to believe—mainly by the 
statements of the noble Viscount, repeated 
for many years past, on all occasions when 
opportunity offered—that France, during 
the time the present Emperor has held 
sway there, has unduly raised the propor- 
tion of naval force which in former times 
it was customary for France to maintain 
as compared with ourselves? Is there 
anybody who doubts that France, during 
the time of the present Emperor, has 
not had a larger navy in proportion to 
the English navy than she was accus- 
tomed to have in former times? That has 
been the general impression. That is 


the ground on which we have been asked 
to vote these enormous Navy Estimates. 
It would be affectation in me to pretend 
that I have not had as good opportuni- 
ties for access to every official source of 


information on both sides of the Channel 
as the noble Viscount himself ; and I say, 
in opposition to everything the noble Vis- 
count has stated in the way of vague as- 
sertion, that for the last twelve or fourteen 
years, during which the present ruler of 
France has had sway in one capacity or 
another in that country, the French navy 
has borne less proportion—far less pro- 
portion—to the English navy than it did 
in the time of Louis Philippe. When I 
make that assertion, in opposition to the 
noble Viscount, I wish it to be accepted 
only for what it is worth. I intend to sup- 
port it by specifie proofs, for I hope we 
have now got to the end of those vague 
assertions under which, according to the 
old legal maxim, fraud lurks. Unwilling 
as I am to trouble the House with statis- 
ties, I feel bound to give them a few 
figures on this matter ; and first of all I 
will give them the outlay in the French 
dockyards during the last twelve years of 
Louis Philippe’s reign and the first twelve 
years of the Republic or Empire down to 
1859, which is the last year for which we 
have the audited and official accounts of 
France, and contrast it with the same ex- 
penditure in the English dockyards. 1 
take the expenditure for labour in the 
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French dockyards. I do not give the 
total expenditure, because when you at- 
tempt to draw a general comparison, there 
are discrepancies in the mode of keeping 
accounts which make it totally unreliable ; 
but when you come to the amount ex- 
pended in labour you get a fair compa- 
rison. I will give, then, the amount ex. 
pended in the English and French dock- 
yards from 1836 to 1847 in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s reign, and the amount expended 
from 1848 to 1859, during the time of tlie 
present Emperor. In England the ex- 
penditure for labour in the dockyards from 
1836 to 1847 was £7,294,000, and in the 
French dockyards in the same time 
£4,540,100; showing an English excess 
of £2,750,000 during that period. Between 
1848 and 1859 the English expenditure 
was £11,510,800; in the French dock- 
yards for the same time it was £6,989,500; 
showing an English excess of £4,521,360 
in the last period, against an excess of 
£2,750,000 in the time of Louis Philippe. 
So that, in fact, we have been spending 
during the last twelve years nearly double 
of what we had spent, in comparison with 
the expenditure of France, in the former 
period. If these facts be true, and I 
challenge the disproval of them, how is it 
that during the last twelve years, down to 
1859, which immediately preceded the out- 
burst of this mania for fortifications, with 
any kind of management which could be 
tolerated by a business-like people, that 
France could get ahead of ourselves in 
naval strength ? There is another and still 
better test of the comparative strength of 
the two navies than that of the expenditure 
on dockyard labour—the number of men 
maintained in the navies in those respective 
petiods. The yearly average of the num- 
ber of seamen in the English navy between 
1839 and 1847 was 38,120 and in the 
French navy 30,150, giving an English ex- 
cess of 7,570 men in Louis Philippe’s time. 
The yearly average of the number of sea- 
men in the English navy between 1848 and 
1859 was 51,660, and of the French navy 
33,150, giving an English excess of 18,510 
in the latter period, as against 7,970 in the 
former period. To be still more specific, 
let us take the number of seamen in 1847, 
the last year of Louis Philippe’s reign, and 
compare them with 1859, the last year for 
which we have officially audited retarns, 
and the year which preceded the outburst 
of the fortification scheme. The number 
of seamen in the English navy in 1847, 
was 44,960, and in the French navy 32,160; 
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giving an English excess of 12,800 in the 
last year of Louis Philippe’s reign. In 
1859 the English navy had 70,400 sea- 
niet, and the French navy 39,470 ; giving 
an excess of 30,930, against an excess of 
12,800 in the former period. What appeal 
ean there be from facts like these? I 
beg the noble Lord will not reply to me 
with vague general assertions; and if 
these facts cannot be gainsaid, as I be- 
lieve they cannot, what foundation can 
there be for the alarmist statements which 
have been made on the assumption that 
France was making extraordinary and suc- 
eéssful efforts to cliange the accustomed 
proportions between the strength of her 
navy and ours? But can we not, with the 
aid of these documents, which have been 
almost incautiously presented to the House 
by the Government—ean we not by these 
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| maximum in the naval force of France fixed 
| by an Imperial decree in 1857—a decree 
published openly, known to the whole 
world, and in the possession of everybody 
who takes an interest in such matters— 
and that maximum was fixed for a con- 
siderable number of years to come. But 
I find that the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Halifax (Sir C. Wood), in 
bringing forward the Navy Estimates for 
1857, stated the number of English line- 
of-battle ships then built and building as 
40. And in a paper presetited to the 
House of Commons in April, 1859, by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
| Droitwich (Sir John Pakington), the 
number of line-of-battle ships possessed 
by the French Government at that time is 
stated as 40, built and building. Here, 
then, is a datum line; and if, instead of 





despatches of Captain Hore, the English | allowing our minds to be diverted to other 
naval attaché at the Paris Embassy— | subjects, we would concentrate our atten- 
which alone brings me to my feet—bring | tion on this point, we should be able to 
this question to a still more precise and | measure the increase and diminution of the 
tangible issue? I think we may, I go| French navy by a test laid before us that 
back to the time when the French Govern- | the Government itself cannot reject. From 
ment devised a scheme for its naval estab- | 1857 down to within the last fortnight the 
lishment. In 1855 the French Govern-| noble Lord at the head of the Government 
ment appointed a Commission to inquire | has been constantly reiterating the great 
into the state of the navy, and to devise a | efforts made by the French Government to 


programme for its future establishment. | increase its navy, and to give it a dispro- 


portion of strength compared with that of 
eree was published in 1857—I beg atten-| the English navy. But we have now laid 
tion to the dates—in which the Emperor | before us a despatch from the naval attaché 
defined and fixed the naval strength of | of our Embassy in Paris; and I find he 
France, and in which he published to the| states that the number of line-of-battle 
world the amount of naval force which liis | ships in the French navy, built and build- 
Government intended to maintain for a/| ing, on the Ist of January of the present 
long period of yeats to come. So instead of 40, 


In consequence of that Commission a de- 


In that | year, was just 37. 
decree the French Government decided | which was announced by the French Go- 
that the maximum of the strength of the | vernment as its maximuin in 1857, we find, 
French navy should be forty line-of-battle | on the authority of our own naval attaché, 
ships —a moderate establishment if we} France has only 37. During these last 
compare it with what France had been| five years our Naval Estimates have cnor- 
accustomed to maintain in former times,|mously augmented ; we have heard con- 
when the standard of naval strength was / stant alarms expressed at the inercase of 
in sailing line-of-battle ships. From aj) the French navy ; and appeals have been 
statement of the number of line-of-battle | made to us in support of an enormous 
ships in the French navy in each year, | system of fortifications ; yet we find that 
down to 1859, it appears that in 1778 it! France has fewer line-cf-battle ships now 
was 68, in 1794 it was 77, and in 1830) than she had five years ago. The fact is 
the number was 53. And it will be found|a conclusive proof that these statements 
by any one who will consult that interest-| were illusory. I am willing to believe thet 
ing work, The Memoirs of the First Lord | the noble Viscount has been himself under 
Auckland, that when he was, in 1783,|some official delusion in respect to this 
negotiating the commercial treaty with | matter. My hon. Friend the Member for 
France, he seit over fo Mr. Pitt a list of | Sunderland (Mr. Lindsay) has proposed 
all the ships of the line possessed by; there should be an addition to this de- 
France at that time. The number was spatch, showing what was the French naval 
68. Now, 40 line-of-battle ships is the foree in 1860 and 1861 ; and I think this 
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is due not only to the noble Lord, but 
to Captain Hore, our naval attaché at 
Paris, placed there to furnish informa- 
tion for the instruction of the Govern. 
ment. Either he has not given cor- 
rect information, or the noble Lord can- 
not have read his despatches, because it 
is impossible, taking the statement he now 
sends, compared with what has been stated 
on official authority during the last five 
years, that the Government could have 
been under such an illusion as to the 
French having made such great nava! 
preparations. I have confined my state- 
ment to the number of line-of-battle ships, 
because that class of ships has been the 
measure of naval power in past years. But 
if I extended it to smaller vessels, our case 
would be infinitely strengthened. The 
hon. Member for Sunderland has told us 
that our navy comprises more vessels of 
twenty guns avd upwards than all the 
other navies in the world. I believe he 
states that correctly ; and it proves what I 
say, that by extending the comparison 
from large ships to small we should find 
the case strengthened against the Govern- 
ment in reference to the exaggerated state- 
ments they have laid before us. Now, it 
is impossible to deal with this question 


without the facts rising up in accusation 


against the noble Viscount. Whenever 
the question of the organization of the 
navy is raised the noble Lord puts himself 
prominently forward as tle advocate of 
these large armaments, and always with 
reference to the state of things in France. 
In the whole of the past five years I defy 
any one to show an instance in which the 
noble Lord has advocated an increase of 
our naval armament in reference to any 
other country but France. We have heard 
the word ‘‘invasion” from him a dozen 
times within the last few years. Now, 
for a Prime Minister to talk about this 
country being invaded by a friendly Power 
without one fact to justify a suspicion of 
it—on the contrary, when the navy of that 
Government is less than at any former 
time—is to commit this country to an 
attitude towards that neighbouring Power 
that no Minister ought to give it, with the 
levity of indiscretion that has marked the 
noble Lord’s course on this subject. The 
hon. Member who preceded me read an 
extract from a speech of the noble 
Lord that shows the manner in which 
the noble Viscount has dealt with this 
question. He is aggressive in his defen- 
sive policy. He would not allow me to sit 


Mr. Cobden 
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quiet, without making an attack on me, 
The noble Lord is the representative of an 
idea ; he seems to be possessed by it—it 
is the idea of invasion. It is an idiosyn- 
crasy of the noble Lord. Now, it will be 
in the recollection of the House that in 
1860, when the plan of fortifications was 
proposed, several hon. Members, among 
them the Members for Sunderland, Glas- 
gow, and Montrose, took steps, either by 
writing or sending to France, to inquire 
for themselves as to the reality of the 
naval preparations of the French Govern- 
ment. And, surely, if there are three 
hon. Gentleman in this House who may be 
supposed likely to give an impartial judg- 
ment as to a proposal for an increase of 
maritime defence, it would be the Mem- 
bers for three of our largest commercial 
seaports. Those hon. Gentlemen, with 
my hon. Friend the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir M. Peto) took great pains with this 
subject. I happened to be in Paris at the 
time, and I know the pains they did take, 
Some of them visited the French dock- 
yards, or employed trustworthy agents to 
do so. Others saw the French Minister 
of Marine. And after the groundless alle- 
gations that had been made here, almost 
imputing to the French Government some 
clandestine design against us, I think it 
proves a great amiability on the part of 
the French authorities that these Gentle- 
men were graciously received, and were 
given every facility for visiting the French 
dockyards and arsenals. Those Gentlemen 
came back, and in the spring of 1861 
took the opportunity of stating in the 
House what they had heard and seen, 
controverting and opposing the statements 
of the noble Lord, as to the great prepa- 
rations, and hostile intentions of France. 
How did the noble Viscount treat these 
hon, Gentlemen? One would have thought 
that, at all events, their sincerity would 
not have been questioned. But I will read 
an extract from a speech of the noble Lord 
on March the 11th, 1861, when the Navy 
Estimates were brought forward, when 
some of the Members of his Cabinet 
shrunk away, and others could say no- 
thing. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Bright), among others, had 
spoken on the occasion. The noble Lord 
said— 

“T rise to contradict the hon, Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Bright’s) own erroneous assertions, as well 
as those of the hon. Members for Montrose and 
Sunderland. Those hon. Gentlemen came here 
propounding opinions based on extracts from 
some newspaper or other. I really think it was 
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a Scotch newspaper that one hon.’ Member quoted. 
They recount to us what they were told by friends 
whom they met at Paris, and they repeat the 
denials given there by persons excessively in- 
terested in misleading public opinion here, and 
making us all believe that nothing can be more 
harmless than all the military and naval prepara- 
tions of France. Why, these Gentlemen come 
here like the Trojan horse, in order to deceive us 
as to the real possibility of danger to which we 
might be exposed.” [8 Hansard, clxi., 1787]. 


And then the noble Lord knocks them 
down with a Latin quotation. But he 
again returns to the charge— 

“When some well-intentioned gentleman asks 
the French if they really mean to invade this 
country, if they really have any hostile inten- 
tions towards us, of course they say, ‘ Not the 
Jeast in the world,’ their feeling is one of perfect 
sympathy and friendship with us, and that all 
their preparations are only for their own self- 
advancement,” —[3 Hansard, clxi., 1791.] 

Iu this speech the noble Lord stated—and 
it was the only fact in his speech—that the 
French had 34,000 men in their navy ; 
and just before, the Secretary of the Navy, 
on the same evening had taken a Vote for 
78,200 men for our own naval service. I 
will defy any one to show any year during 
the reign of Louis Philippe when there was 
such a disproportion between the naval 
forces of the two countries, as there had 
been during the reign of Louis Napoleon, 
except in the time of the Crimean war. It 
should be remembered that in 1859, when 
we had such a large disproportion of naval 
power as compared with that of France, 
France was engaged in a war in Italy, 
while it was a year of peace with us. But 
in no year of peace during the reign of 
Louis Philippe did not the navy of France 
bear a larger proportion to that of England 
than it has done during the reign of Louis 
Napoleon. It is not, therefore, a question 
of who began first. France has never in- 
ereased the proportion of her navy. There 
has not been one year in which you can 
show a tendency to increase, except on the 
part of this country. But the noble Lord 
has not confined his statements to the 
navy. He has also given us some facts 
and figures respecting the land forces of 
France; but in his statement there was 
an inexactness of a very grave kind, for he 
exceeded the real amount of the French 
force by 200,000 men, which called down a 
correction from the Moniteur. I must com- 
plain of the habitual inexactness of the noble 
Lord as to these matters ; and if the China 
debate should come on to-morrow, I shall 
have to recite another grave inaccuracy. 
On the 24th of May, the noble Lord, in 
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speaking of the land forces of France, 
said— 

“On the Ist of January, 1862, the French army 
consisted ’”’—{these are the corrected figures which 
the noble Lord afterwards gave]—“ of 446,348 
men under arms. There was, besides, a reserve 
of 170,000 men, liable to be called out at a fort- 
night or three weeks’ notice, making altogether 
616,348 ”"— 

Not 816,000, as the noble Lord really said. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: No, I never 
said anything of the kind. 

Mr. COBDEN : I beg the noble Lord’s 
pardon, because this was not a mistake of 
a figure. There was addition and sub- 
traction, and the statement was the same 
all through. The noble Lord proceeded— 

“ Tn addition to this force actually under arms, 

or liable to be called out for service, I stated that 
there were 268,417 National Guards, making a 
total available force of 884,765.” 
That is the noble Lord’s statement of the 
land forces of France on the 24th of May, 
1862. Now, I have here another statement 
made by the noble Lord on the 30th of 
July, 1845, when he was urging Sir 
Robert Peel to increase our expenditure. 
On that occasion he said— 

“ France, as I had occasion to state on a former 
occasion, has now a standing army of 340,000 
men, fully equipped, including a large force of 
cavalry and artillery, and, in addition to that, 
1,000,000 of the National Guard. I know that 
the National Guard of Paris amounts to 80,000 
men, trained, disciplined, reviewed, clothed, equip- 
ped, and accustomed to duty and perfectly com- 
petent, therefore, to take the internal duty of the 
country, and to set free the whole of the regular 
force.” [3 Hansard, |xxxii., 1223.] 

Now, let us compare the land forces of 
France according to the noble Lord’s own 
authority in 1845, just previous to the fall 
of Louis Philippe, with those which she 
has at the present moment. In 1845 he 
states the total of the army and National 
Guard at 1,340,000 men. In 1862 he 
states the total force of France at 884,765 
men, being less in 1862 than in 1845 by 
455,235 men. But there has been since 
then a great change in the number of our 
own armed force. We must add to our own 
land forces at least 200,000 additional men 
in the shape of Militia, Volunteers, and 
increase of our regular forces. That is 
a low estimate. Add these 200,000 to 
the 455,000 which France has less now 
than in 1845, and it gives 655,235 fewer 
armed men in France, as compared with 
those in England at present. That is not 
an alarming state of things; and if you 
remember that the National Guard of 
Paris is now virtually disbanded—even 
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taking into account the itieredse in the 
regular force, which I am not here to dé- 
fend; for it is the monster evil of the age— 
considering all these points, the House will 
séé that France has not so large an armed 
foree as in the time of Louis Philippe. 1 
will make one more remark upon the ques- 
tion of the responsibility which rests upon 
the Government and upon the House in 
these matters. I have heard a doetrine 
very much insisted on—namely, that we 
are not to take the dicta of independent 
Members upon this question, but are to 
trust implicitly the statements of a Prime 
Minister. One would think that the sa- 
gacity of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Tenley) would lead him to take 
a different view of the matter. Yet what 
is his maxim as to the authority of a Prime 
Minister? In July last, when an attempt 
was made to get more money from us on 
the plea that more iron ships were wanted, 
that attempt was opposed by my hin. 
Friend (Mr. Lindsay), who, under the dis- 
couragement, the taunts, the imputations, 
and the little attention he received some 
years ago, deserves the thanks of the 
country for the manner in which he op- 
posed increased Estimates. Speaking of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Henley) on that occasion said— 

“ Speaking as the noble Lord did from his place 
as Prime Minister, if 100 persons had been sent 
by hon. Members to look round them, open and 
shut their eyes when they liked, perhaps having 
no eyes to see with at all, he did not think that 
the reports of such people ought to be allowed by 
the country to weigh for one moment against the 
positive declaration of the Prime Minister from 
his seat in Parliament, that he knew the facts 
he stated to be facts.” [3 Hansard, clxiv., 1676.) 
[‘‘ Hear!”] Hon. Gentlemen ery ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” but I think that is a dangerous 
doctrine. Are we absolved from our re- 
sponsivility because a Prime Minister 
makes certain assertions? We are here 
as representatives of the people. The 
Prime Minister is responsible to us, and 
we are responsible to the country ; and if 
we take implicitly the statement of the 
noble Lord, neglecting our own duty, do 
you think that, by-and-by, when we get 
into that condition in which the country is 
apt to judge of Parliament, and of Minis- 
ters by a very ugly retrospect upon their 
past policy—do you think that we shall 
stand acquitted before the country for 
voting these large sums of money without 
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inquiry into the facts upon which the noble | 
Lord bases his statements and opinions ? 
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Thé facts aré all accessible to us: The 
are no secrets about the French atid 
armaments. Every information which jg 
possessed by the Government may be had 
by us; and I think it is the duty of the 
House, as representing the people and 
finding the money fot these armaments, 
to see that the grounds upon which we 
vote such enormous sims are valid grounds; 
and do not rest merely upon the fanciful 
and excited imagination of a Prime Minis. 
ter. Now, is this the proper time—doeg 
anybody who reflects upon what is passing 
among multitudes of men out of doors— 
does any one think this is the proper time 
to be discussing in this House from day 
to day the question of more outlay upoitt 
bricks and mortar at Portsmouth or Wool- 
wich for the defence of the country? 
After the statements we have heard, un- 
less the facts and figures can be disputed 
and disproved, I say that to spend money 
now upon gigantic fortifications, backing 
up our enormous naval power, would bea 
waste of public money impossible to jus- 
tify. I think we might more properly be 
engaged in discussing other questions, as 
was stated by the hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me, relating to tiie internal state 
of the country. There is no question in 
this House as to defending the country 
against a foreign enemy. It would be a 
piece of supreme impertinence in me or if 
any other man to lay claim to an exclusive 
interest or regard for the security of the 
country against a foreign enemy, and I 
hold the man to be a charlatan who sets 
up aclaim to popularity because he holds 
the honour and safety of the coutitry in 
higher estimation than I do. That is not 
the question here, where every man has 
an equal interest in the safety of the coun- 
try. We may take different views—as 
we are entitled to do—as to the best 
modes of fortifying and permanently de- 
fending the country. Some think we can- 
not do better than appeal for armaments 
and fortifications in addition to our exist- 
ing resources in time of peace, notwith- 
standing the weight of taxation under 
which the country is struggling ; while 
others, like myself, may think, with Sir 
Robert Peel, that you cannot defend every 
part of your coast and colonies, and that 
in attempting to do so you run a greater 
risk of danger to the country than you 
would incur by husbanding the resources 
which you are now expending upon ar- 
maments, so as to have them at call in 
time of emergency. hat is my view. 
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Let no one presume nor dare to say that 
he has more regard for the safety of the 
country than I have. They may try to 
ereate imaginary dangers and to take credit 
for guarding against them; but give us a 
real danger, show us that our navy is not 
equal to our defence, that a neighbour is 
clandestinely and unduly trying to change 
the proportion which its foree should bear 
to that of this mercantile people living in 
an island, and then I would willingly vote 
£100,000,000 of money to protect our 
country against attack. But, in saying 
this, I claim no merit. I do not set my- 
self up as a great patriot, for there is no- 
body here but would put his hand in his 
pocket and spend his whole fortune rather 
than have this island defiled by the foot of 
anenemy. I have my own views as to 
what constitutes the strength of the eoun- 
try, but they are not the views of those 
who have had a hand in promoting this 
gigantic system of expenditure. The 
right hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. Hors- 
man) is the author of this scheme. It is 
his sober, sagacious leadership of which 
you are follewers. The hon. Member for 


Bridgwater (Mr. Kinglake) has commend- 
ed this great plan of expenditure ; he is 
the great champion of the noble Viscount 


in this matter. I cannot follow those gen- 
tlemen, for I do not entertain their views. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stroud thinks that in proportion as you go 
on extending your commerce and increasing 
your wealth you must also be continnally 
increasing your armed force. That might 
be if we were an enervated people, gain- 
ing our wealth from the labour of slaves, 
or if remittances from gold regions were 
keeping us in idleness and luxury ; but my 
view is that every step you take towards 
the increase of wealth and the extension of 
commerce, by that very commerce you are 
strengthening yourselves and building up 
those materials and that kind of population 
which will best provide means of defence 
whenever we are attacked. Our wealth, 
ecommerce, and manufactures grow out of 
the skilled labour of men working in 
metals, There is not one of those men 
who in case of our being assailed by a 
foreign Power would not in three weeks or 
& fortniglt be available with their hard 
hands and thoughtful brains for the ma- 
nufacture of instruments of war. That 
is not an industry that requires you at 
every step to multiply your armed men. 
What has given us our Armstrongs, our 
Whitworths, our Fairbains? The industry 
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of the country, in which they are mainly 
oceupied. It has been sometimes made 
a reproach against me and my friends the 
Free-traders, that we would leave tlie coun- 
try defenceless. I say, if you have mul- 
tiplied the means of defenee—if you can 
build three times as many steamers in the 
same time as other countries, and if you 
have that threefold force of mechanies 
of which my hon. Friend lias spoken, to 
whom do you owe that but to the men 
who, by contending for the true principles 
of commerce, have created a demand for 
the labour of an increased number of arti- 
sans in this country. Go to Plymouth or 
to Woolwich and look at the names of 
the inventors of the tools for making fire- 
arms, and shot and shell. They bear the 
names of men in Birmingham, in Man- 
chester, and in Leeds, men nearly all con- 
nected for the last twenty years with the 
extension of our commerce, which has thus 
contributed to the inerease of the strength 
of the country by calling forth its genius 
and skill. I resist the attempt which has 
been made to show that 1 am not a pro- 
moter of the strength, the power, and the 
greatness of this country; or that I, or 
any of those who act with me are or have 
been indifferent to or ignorant of what 
constitutes the real strength and great- 
ness of the country. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: The hon. 
Member for Rochdale and others have re- 
ferred so directly to me on the subject of 
exaggerated statements alleged to have 
been made in this House with regard to 
the navy of France, that, in justice to Ad- 
miral Elliot, I wish to say a few words. 
The speech of the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale has been mainly directed against the 
noble Viscount, whom he has charged with 
vague and exaggerated statements as to tlie 
navies of France and England. I leave the 
noble Lord to answer that charge, but I 
must say that I believe he has made no 
speceh upun the subject which was not only 
not open to the charge of vagueness or 
exaggeration, but was not strictly founded 
upon most accurate data. But I must say 
further, that the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Rochdale with regard to the naval 
proportion has really nothing to do with the 
question now before us, no more than if he 
had addressed the House upon the relative 
strength of the navies of Spain and Eng- 
land at the time of the Spanish Armada. 
His speech was in a large degree taken up 
by comparison of the outlay of France and 
England during two periods—one during 
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the reign of Louis Philippe and the other 
under the present Emperor of France. 
Let me remind the House that nothing can 
be more fallacious than to make a com- 
parison of the navies of England and 
France founded solely upon statements of 
the money expended during two periods, 
The rates of wages, the prices of every 
element of shipbuilding, are so different. 
[Mr. Coppen: Labour.] I said so. But 
that is not the most important fault I have 
to find with the hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment. He told us of a programme issued 
by the Emperor Louis Napoleon in 1857. 
Let me remind the House that the year 
1857 was the year preceding the com- 
mencement of the idea of armour-plated 
ships ; therefore you cannot attach much 
importance to a programme of 1857. I 
must also remark, that during the whole 
of the hon. Member’s speech he did not 
say one word about what has been passing 
in England or France since 1859. In 1859 
we commenced building iron-plated ships, 
and, under correction, I believe all the 
noble Viscount’s speeches, and certainly 
all my statements which have been made 
since 1859, have had reference to the 
efforts of France to rival this country and 
to surpass us in the construction of armour- 
plated ships. I appeal to the papers upon 
which the hon. Members for Rochdale and 
Sunderland have founded their statements 
to prove that the noble Viscount and the 
Seeretary for the Admiralty were right, 
and that at this moment France is ahead 
of England in this important element of 
naval strength, and that it behoves the 
Government not to discontinue the efforts 
they have made. The hon. Member has 
repeated that he desires to see the navy of 
England superior to that of France, and 
that he would sanction any expenditure 
necessary for that object. But upon that 
principle the House is not justified in find- 
ing fault with the late nor the present 
Admiralty for their efforts to make the 
navy of England superior to that of France. 
The hon. Member communicated his in- 
tention of impugning, I will not say my 
statements, but those of a gallant officer 
whose name I used. Now, I am bound 
to state, in justice to that gallant officer, 
that the hon. Member has failed to im- 


pugn his statement, and that the facts, 
indeed, completely justify every word that 


Admiral Elliot advanced. My statement 
was, that the French had fifteen iron- 
plated frigates and line-of-battle ships, and 
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the official return placed in our hands b 

the Government I find that the French 
had, on January 1, 1862, six iron-plated 
frigates afloat and ten building, making 
a total of sixteen. Admiral Elliot stated 
the number of iron-plated vessels of other 
descriptions at nine ; while by the Retarn 
it appears the French have twelve afloat 
and two building, being a total of thirty, 
instead of twenty-four, which was my 
statement last year. The hon. Member 
for Sunderland has referred to the state of 
progress of those ships ; but there is this 
difference—that he speaks of July, 1862, 
and I made the statement in question in 
May, 1861. I have spoken on the autho. 
rity of this paper of sixteen iron-plated 
frigates. I do not, however, know whe- 
ther the Solferino and the Magenta are 
included in that number of sixteen, for 
they ought not to be classed as frigates— 
they are two-decked vessels, carrying more 
powerful guns than any ships in the French 
or English navy. Captain Hore had fully 
accounted for the delay to which allusion 
had been made, the spur with which the 
bow of the Solferino was to be armed 
having been reduced from twenty-seven 
tons to sixteen tons weight, and a similar 
delay having occurred in regard to the 
Magenta. 1 think that Her Majesty’s 
Government are right in the course they 
have taken on this subject, and I trust 
they will continue to pursue the same line 
of policy. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I should 
like to ask the House whether we are dis- 
cussing the Naval Estimates of the year, 
or whether we are discussing plans for the 
permanent fortifications of the dockyards ? 
The two speeches of the hon. Member 
for Sunderland and the hon. Member for 
Rochdale had no bearing on the question 
now under discussion, but turned upon a 
simple comparison between the existing 
navy of France and the existing navy of 
England. Now, the hon. Member for 
Rochdale seems to be excessively angry 
with me. He accuses me of indiscretion, of 
levity, and of every possible breach of every 
possible duty thatis incumbent upon a Prime 
Minister. I receive these accusations from 
him with the utmost possible quietness. 
I differ so entirely from the hon. Member 
that it is quite natural I should feel proud 
of being the object of the hon. Member's 
attacks. He said that I am actuated by 
an idea. Sir, I am actuated by an idea. 
My idea seems never to have entered the 


nine others of different descriptions. In | fertile brain of the hon, Member. My 


Sir John Pukington 
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jdea is that England ought to be defended, | them beforehand, can avail to ward off a 


that her navy cannot exist without dock- | sudden attack. 


It is blindness and infa- 


ards, and that those dockyards must be’ tuation on the part of the hon. Member to 


placed in a safe position against sudden 
attacks. That is an idea that has never 
entered into the mind of the hon. Member. 
The hon. Member has told us that he is 
ready to spend £100,000,000 to maintain 
a good navy. Now, we do not ask him to 
do any such thing. We ask for no more 
than the moderate sum recommended by 
the Defence Commissioners to place our 
naval arsenals in a state of safety. I say 
that the hon. Member for Rochdale is in 
a state of blindness and delusion which 
renders him utterly unfit to be listened to by 
the country as an adviser on matters of this 
sort. When the hon. Member deals in mat- 
ters that he understands—when he descants 
on questions of free trade and commerce, 
we generally listen to the hon. Gentle- 
man with the utmost deference and respect. 
He understands those subjects ; he is im- 
bued with sound principles, and his con- 
clusions command our assent. But he 
goes beyond his crepidam on such matters 
as these. When he descants on our naval 
and military defences, he goes beyond the 
scope of his knowledge, and beyond the 
reach to which his understanding has ex- 
tended, and he becomes a most dangerous 
adviser for this House and the country. 
[*Oh! ’’] Why, Sir, I say it is so, beeause 
the hon. Member declares that it is pre- 
sumption in any one to state that he is not 
as anxious for the honour, and dignity, and 
defence of the country as any man living. 
And the defence he proposes is reducing 
your army and your navy, and leaving your 
dockyards unfortified ; because, he says, 
you have increased your manufacturing 
eapital and your workmen in Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Manchester, and other hives of 
industry and capital. But the richer you 
are, if you do not defend your wealth, the 
more you invite attack. The very accu- 
mulation of wealth in the country is the 
reason why a part of that wealth should be 
devoted to national defence. And, as to 
the fact of your having plenty of workmen 
and artisans in your manufacturing towns, 
you cannot reckon upon them for the de- 
fence of the country against a sudden at- 
tack, because there would not be time to 
bring those labouring men from the centre 
of England, and organize them as a mili- 
tary or naval body, or set them to work to 
make fortifications. Why, it is childish, 
to imagine that the possession of these 
~esources, if you do not avail yourselves of 








entertain these views, and I am astonished 
that he should not be conscious of that 
which any man who has thought at all on 
this subject must comprehend. The hon. 
Member accuses me of great exaggeration 
with regard to the French army and navy. 
Now, I utterly deny that I have been 
guilty of any exaggeration. The hon. 
Member for Sunderland has confirmed the 
statement that I made, and it has been 
further confirmed by the papers laid be- 
fore the House. Now, with regard to the 
French army, I stated on a recent ocea- 
sion that the French army on the Ist of 
January consisted of 446,000 men under 
arms, and 170,000 men of the reserve, 
making a total of 616,000 men. I was 
reported to have made that total 816,000. 
It is very seldom that those gentlemen 
who report our debates in this House com- 
mit an error, and an error in one figure 
is not unnatural. But my statement 
was 616,000, and not 816,000. The 
French Moniteur corrected my _ state- 
ment; and what was that correction ? 
It charged me with having made a little 
error both in the foree under arms 
and in reserve, and the aggregate was 
stated by the Moniteur to be 612,000 
instead of 616,000. That was the cor- 
rection of the Moniteur, which completely 
and substantially affirmed the statement 
that I had made. My statement with re- 
spect to the National Guards was also sub- 
stantially true. Then, with regard to the 
French navy, the Returns laid upon the 
table and the statements of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland have shown that the 
number of iren-clad ships in the French 
navy is greater than that which I repre- 
sented last year. The hon. Member has 
stated that they have thirty-seven and we 
have twenty-seven, and those are very 
much about the relative numbers. I said 
that they were thirty-six and twenty-five, 
and he says they are thirty-seven and 
twenty-seven respectively. Whether we 
take one statement or the other, it is 
admitted that in iron-plated ships, which 
are to be regarded in future as the real 
strength of a navy, a neighbouring Power 
is stronger than ourselves. Well, then, 
the hon. Member for Rochdale has re- 
peated this evening the statement which 
he published in his pamphlet, and has en- 
deavoured to show the comparative amount 
of labour employed in the dockyards of 
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England and France at certain periods, 
and the amount of the Naval Estimates of 
the two countries. Now, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich has 
very properly stated that that comparison 
is fundamentally fallacious—fallacious upon 
the ground of the money expended on 
workmen. A man in the French dock- 
yards gets 2s. 6d., a man in the English 
4s. 6d. a day. It is evident, therefore, 
that with the same number of men work- 
ing, the cost of the English dockyards 
must, from the rate of wages, be greater. 
Then, with regard to the ships in commis- 
sion, the general expenditure in wages of 
a 90-gun ship in the two services is as 
£19,000 a year for a French ship, to 
£29,000 for an English, so that the latter 
cost £10,000 a year more. Well, all that 
shows, that the forces being equal, the 
actual expenditure of the one country must 
be much larger than that of the other. 
Therefore, it is perfectly fallacious, as a 
measure of relative strength, to tell us 
only what is spent, unless you also take 
into account the disproportion between the 
wages of labour. Well, Sir, I shall not 
iutrude long upon the attention of the 
House, because it does really appear to me, 
as was stated by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich, that all the 
eloquence which we have heard from the 
two hon. Members was utterly beside the 
question. Granted, if you will, that there 
is at present no appearance or any likeli- 
hood of war between the two countries ; 
that is the reason why you ought to em- 
ploy the interval of peace in placing your- 
selves in a condition to meet a different 
state of things. It is the utmost degree 
of folly to conclude that because this year, 
or next year, or the year after, we are not 
likely to have our relations with a neigh- 
bouring Power altered, we are therefore 
to leave our dockyards in a state which, 
if anything were to happen, would not find 
them in a condition of adequate defence. 
If we were proposing something that could 
be accomplished in twelve months, or a 
couple of years, I should deem the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member of some force 
and value; but that which we are propos- 
ing to you is a measure founded upon deep 
reflection, and calculated to endure for a 
length of time. We ask you to place our 
dockyards in that position in which they 
will be safe from attack by any foreign 
Power. And here I must say that I en- 
tertain very little apprehension that the 
feelings of the hon. Member for Rochdale 


Viscount Palmerston 


{COMMONS} 
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will be shared in by the country, because 
I have a conviction that these opinions 
are confined to a few persons ; and, so far 
from my being afraid of any responsibility 
which I am incurring in proposing that 
we should defend our dockyards, I should 
feel myself unworthy to hold the posi. 
tion which IL oceupy—I would not con- 
tinue to be responsible if I thought that 
the Members of this House would not fur. 
nish the means of defence which I consider 
absolutely indispensable for the future se- 
curity of this country. I therefore have 
an ‘‘idea’’ which the hon. Member has 
not, that ‘‘idea’’ been deeply implanted in 
my mind. So far from believing that the 
attacks of the hon. Member will do me the 
least damage in the estimation of my coun. 
trymen, I am glad that he has had an op- 
portunity of pointing out distinctly the 
wide difference of opinion between himself 
and me. With regard to the defence of 
the country, my mode is different from his, 
Whatever he may say with regard to the 
improbability of war, though his advice may 
be— 

“ Oremus pacem, et dextras tendamus inermes,” 
I, on the contrary, am for preparing our- 
selves for war in time of peace, and doing 
it scientifically, and with forethought. I 
am for preparing ourselves for the storm 
that may or may not come, and then we 
may reckon on a continuance of peace ; 
for we may depend upon it there is nothing 
which will contribute so much to the per- 
manent peace and security of the country 
as its being kuown to foreign nations that 
we are in a condition to defend ourselves if 
attacked. As to the expense which these 
fortifications will involve, I will ask any 
hon. Member to compare it with the disas- 
trous consequences of the presence of an 
invading force in this country for a fort- 
night ora month. Let us see what war is 
costing that republic beyond the Atlantic, 
let us see the efforts that nation has been 
compelled to make because there was no 
previous preparation. They had all on a 
sudden to organize what they wanted for 
the contest they are engaged in. Let not 
us, in this country, fall into the same error; 
let us do what we can quietly and econo- 
mically ; let us prepare what is necessary 
for any contingency that may happen, and 
when that is done we shall have done more 


for peace than the commercial treaty of 


the right hon. Gentleman. We shall have 
done more than his free trade. We shall 
have done that which I trust will make us 
respected by other countries, and will tend 
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to the security and permanence of that 

ace which I have as much at heart as 
he has, though I think I go a better way 
about preserving it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 


House resumed, 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again on Thursday. 


COUNTY SURVEYORS (IRELAND) BILL. 


[BILL No. 122.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
Oa Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. SCULLY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill be committed this day 
three months. He thought that it was 
too late an hour (a quarter past one 
o'clock) to commence a discussion on the 
measure. The present mode, according 
to which the county surveyors in Ireland 
were appointed, was better than the plan 
aa by this Bill, which would estab- 
ish a system of centralization, inasmuch 
as the qualifications of candidates were to 
be examined into by the Civil Service 
Commissioners in England instead of by 
the Board now appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. His opinion was 
that even with the Amendments of which 
notice had been given, the Bill could not 
be made a presentable measure ; and he 
concluded by moving that the House should 
go into Committee upon it that day three 
months. 


{Juxx 7, 1862} 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House will, upon this day three months, resolve 
itself into the said Committee,” 

—instead thereof. 

Question, “‘ That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and agreed to. , 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


House in Committee. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
Clause 2. 

Mr. SCULLY moved that the Chair- - 
man should report progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided: Ayes 5; 
Noes 62: Majority 57. 


Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that seeing 
such a determination evinced on the part 
of some of the Members from Ireland to 
offer every opposition to the measure, he 
should move that the Chairman should 
report progress and ask leave to sit again. 

Mr. HENNESSY stated his determi- 
nation to oppose the measure throughout. 

CotoneL DICKSON hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not be in- 
duced to withdraw the measure. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, his 
right hon. Friend had no intention of 
withdrawing the Bill. 

House resumed. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
on Thursday. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 
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